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PREFACE. 


'  N  this  busy  age  that  which  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  not  less  appreciated  than  are  labor-saving 
appliances  in  the  arts  and  industries.  As  civilization  has 
advanced,  Encyclopedias  have  multiplied,  until  they  now  lighten 
the  labors  of  the  student  in  almost  every  field  of  investigation. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  this  plan  to  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  local  history,  and  a  search  for  information 
concerning  any  event  of  local  interest  has  usually  been  far  more  laborious 
than  the  effort  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  happenings  of  remote  ages  in 
far-away  countries.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "history,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home.  The  best  American  citizens  are  those  who  mind  home  affairs  and 
local  interests."  And  again,  that  "the  first  step  in  history  is  to  know  thoroughly 
the  district  where  we  live.  .  .  .  American  local  history  should  be  studied  as 
a  contribution  to  general  history."  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  city,  or  community  in  which  we  live,  is,  in  this  age,  "a reproach  to  any 
people,"  and  those  who  think  it  safe  to  rely  solely  upon  traditions  for  their 
knowledge  of  family  or  local  history  cherish  a  sentiment  which  should  have 
passed  away  with  the  aborigines. 

Believing  that  the  cyclopedic  plan,  which  has  so  greatly  facilitated  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  broader  fields,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
the  most  satisfactory  results  when  applied  to  the  preservation  of  local  history, 
I  planned  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  History  of  Missouri,  and  the  first  encyclo- 
pedia of  a  State  is  herewith  presented  to  the  public.  The  compilation  of  that 
portion  of  the  encyclopedia  relating  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  begun  early 
in  the  year  1897,  with  the  lamented  William  Hyde  as  editor-in-chief.  Upon 
this  last  labor  of  his  life  he  entered  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  historian, 
determined  that  it  should  be  a  "  witness  of  the  times,"  past  and  present,  and 
that  he  would  "  nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice."  For  nearly 
two  years  thereafter,  Mr.  Hyde  and  myself  were  co-laborers,  and  then  the 
dark-winged  angel  beckoned  my  beloved  associate  away  from  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life.  When  this  talented  writer  and  chivalrous  gentleman — who 
had  himself  been  so  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State— passed  away, 
the  completion  of  our  joint  task  devolved  upon  me.  In  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  was  begun,  the  work  has  been  carried  forward,  and  on  behalf  of  my  j 
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dead  friend  and  myself,  I  now  submit  the  results  to  the  people  of  Missouri. 
That  perfection  has  been  attained,  and  that  our  work  will  be  found  absolutely 
free  from  error,  cannot  of  course  be  claimed,  for— 

"  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  confident  that  these  volumes  will  commend  them- 
selves to  fair  and  just  critics,  and  find  favor  with  an  intelligent  public,  proud 
of  this  imperial  State,  loyal  to  its  welfare,  and  deeply  interested  in  its  history. 

To  more  than  two  hundred  citizens  of  Missouri,  who  have  contributed 
special  articles' or  aided  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  in  an  advisory  capacity 
I  desire  to  return  sincerest  thanks,  and  to  Dr.  Alexander  N.  De  Menil,  ex-Chief 
Justice  Shepard  Barclay,  Mr.  Theophile  Papin,  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Grissom,  Capt. 
F.  Y.  Hedley,  Col.  R.  T.  Van  Horn,  Mr.  W.  H.  Winants,  Mr.  Howard  M.  Holden, 
Hon.  M.  G.  McGregor,  Col.  H.  H.  Gregg,  Hon.  Charles  B.  McAfee,  Mr.  Dabney 
C.  Dade,  Hon.  F.  A.  Sampson,  Hon.  William  B.  Napton,  Hon.  William  H.  Chiles, 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Burton,  Hon.  George  Robertson,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bacon  and 
Hon.  Will  O.  Rothwell,  the  editor  has  been  especially  indebted  for  counsel  and 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  the  encyclopedia.  To  those,  also,  who  have 
generously  aided  us  to  illustrate  this  work  more  elaborately  and  beautifully 
than  any  historical  work  previously  published  in  the  State,  I  beg  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  publishers  as  well  as  my  own.  This  cordial  co-operation  has 
alone  made  its  publication  possible.  The  warm  welcome  which  has  been 
extended,  in  so  many  ways,  to  this  undertaking,  by  the  men  and  women  of 
Missouri,  is  but  one  manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  is  universally 
recognized  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  this  people.  We  are  grateful  for  that 
welcome,  and  for  the  opportunity  we  have  had,  in  the  preparation  of  this  great 
memorial,  to  shape  into  permanent  form  the  annals  of  such  citizenship  as 
this  State  can  proudly  boast 

In  these  records  of  public  and  private  achievement  may  be  easily  found 
the  secret  of  that  wonderful  development  which  has  won  for  the  State  her 
present  proud  rank ;  and  in  these  records,  moreover,  may  be  seen  the  evidences 
of  that  impulse,  energy  and  resistless  force  which  promise  to  Missouri  the  yet 
more  brilliant  role  of  leadership  which  manifest  destiny  has  marked  out  for 
her  in  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  great  Southwest. 

HOWARD  L.  CONARD. 
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They  who  lived  in  history  ....  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again. 

— Longfellow. 

We  may  gather  out  of  history  a  policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal. 

— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Histories  make  men  wise. — Bacon. 

Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past  as  gold  is  washed  down  to  us  from 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  in  minute  but  precious  particles. — Bovee. 

Examine  history,  for  it  is  "philosophy  teaching  by  example." — Carlyle. 

History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies. — Carlyle. 

Biography  is  the  most  universally  pleasant,  the  most  universally 
profitable,  of  all  reading.— Cizr/^/^. 

Both  justice  and  decency  require  that  we  should  bestow  on  our 
forefathers  an  honorable  remembrance.— Ziw^/rfii/^^. 

**If  history  is  important,  biography  is  equally  so,  for  biography  is 
but  history  individualized.  In  the  former  we  have  the  episodes  and  events 
illustrated  by  communities,  peoples,  states,  nations.  In  the  latter  we  have 
the  lives  and  characters  of  individual  men  shaping  events,  and  becoming 
instructors  of  future  generations.'' 
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Aaroiiy  William  Lucas^  lawyer,  was 
born  April  21,  1856,  in  Quincy,  Adams 
County,  Illinois.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Remember  (Hull)  Aaron.  The  father  was 
bom  in  Camden,  Delaware,  from  which  State 
he  sailed  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  whence  he  trav- 
eled to  the  city  which  became  the  birthplace 
of  his  son,  in  1849.  The  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Hull,  and  a  niece  of  Commo- 
dore Hull,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Cap- 
tain Hull,  who  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
moved  to  Illinois  in  181 7,  making  the  passage 
by  river  with  a  flatboat  to  what  is  now  East 
St.  Louis.  During  the  Indian  troubles  he 
commanded  a  company  in  the  First  Illinois 
Militia  Regiment.  His  hat  plume,  eighteen 
inches  long,  made  of  redbird  feathers  and 
whalcfcone,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  grand- 
son, William  Lucas  Aaron.  The  last  named 
was  reared  as  a  farm  boy,  and  as  an  incident 
of  this  portion  of  his  life,  had  charge  of 
an  extensive  orchard.  After  completing  the 
branches  taught  in  the  ordinary  puibKc  schools 
he  took  an  academic  course  under  Professor 
Pike,  an  accomplished  educator  of  Jerseyville, 
Illinois,  and  later  completed  the  Latin-Scien- 
tific course  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  In  1874  he  attended 
a  commercial  college  in  Quincy,  and  during 
vacation  read  law  under  the  preceptors^hip  of 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Thompson,  of  the  same  city. 
He  then  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Michi- 
gan University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1879.  In  1876 
the  Honorable  Scott  Wike,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Congressional 
District,  tendered  him  an  appointmient  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  was  engaged  in  practice  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  until  1886,  when  he  made  a 
trip  to  the  West  for  improvement  in  health. 
His  journey  was  broken  at  Hays  City,  Kansas, 
on  account  of  a  blizzard.  A  murder  trial  was 
about  to  begin,  and,  it  becoming  known  that 
he  was  a  lawyer,  he  was  engaged  to  defend 


the  case,  in  which  he  was  successful.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  his  locating  in  that  place,  and 
he  entered  upon  practice.  He  was  twice 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  declined  re- 
nomination  for  a  third  term.  He  was  then 
nominated  by  the  Democrafts  for  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  defeated  ait  the 
polls.  In  1897  he  removed  to  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, and  engaged  in  a  practice  which  has 
proven  successful  and  remunerative.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Aaron  & 
Shepherd,  located  in  the  Masonic  Block, 
where  they  occupy  a  handsome  suite  of  nooms, 
with  an  extensive  library.  He  has  taken  some 
interest  in  mining  affairs,  and  has  developed 
good  mines  in  the  Lone  Elm  neighborhood. 
In  politics  he  is  a  consistent  Democrat,  and  in 
religion  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Aaron  was  married,  December 
22,  1880,  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Alice 
G.  Johnson,  daughter  of  James  G.  Johnson,  a 
manufacturer  of  farm  implements.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children,  Lawrence  J., 
Ella  M.  and  William  L.  Aaron,  Jr. 

Abbadie,  D%  was  Governor  of  Louisiana 
from  1763  to  1765,  and  exercised  civil  and 
military  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  the  time 
St.  Louis  was  founded.  He  was  sent  by  the 
King  of  France  to  New  Orleans,  in  1763,  to- 
take  charge  of  certain  royal  business  interests,, 
and  was  authorized  also  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  Director  General  of  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  powers  of  a  military  com- 
mandant. As  the  result  of  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  in  1762,  he  was  ordered 
to  turn  over  the  command  to  a  representative 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  did  so  ait  the 
close  of  the  year  1764.  Grief  at  this  change 
in  his  fortunes  caused  his  death,  February  4, 
1765.  Abbadie  was  a  man  of  noble  impulses ; 
he  protected  the  Indians,  caused  the  masters 
to  treat  their  slaves  more  kindly,  and,  in  many 
ways,  endeared  himself  to  the  Louisianians. 
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Abbott,  Charles  Lincoln,  dentist,  was 
born  October  20,  i860,  in  North  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  son  of  Joel  Augustus  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Parker)  Abbott.  The  parents 
were  both  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  came 
from  families  that  had  settled  there  in  an  early 
day,  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
which  they  came  to  be  a  substantial  part.  The 
son  attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  applying  himself 
with  such  faithfulness  that  he  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  higher  literary 
branches,  and  was  well  prepared  for  the  pro- 
fessional course  of  which  he  had  determined 
to  avail  himself.  In  1881  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Dental  College,  and  attended  that 
institution's  course  of  lectures  three  years, 
graduating,  in  1884,  with  the  degree  of 
D.  M.  D.  After  receiving  his  diploma  he  de- 
termined to  enter  upon  active  practice  at  once, 
and,  therefore,  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, in  1885,  where  he  has  since  resided,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  profession  and  a 
man  highly  esteemed.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1889,  he  was  for  three  years  connected 
with  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College  as  an  in- 
structor in  Operative  Dentistry.  He  filled 
that  chair  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  but  re- 
signed in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
holds  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  is  not  an  active  worker  in  political 
affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
Qub,  is  popular  in  the  social  circles  in  which 
he  moves,  and  enjoys  not  only  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  but  the  unlimited  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  a  profes- 
3ional  capacity. 

Able,  Barton,  was  bom  in  Trinity, 
Alexander  Cotmty,  Illinois,  July  31,  1823,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  May  6,  1877.  His  father 
was  of  Irish  descent,  and  his  mother  came  of 
a.  Scotch  family.  Leaving  home  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Able  started  out 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  in 
1845  he  had  ajccumulated  one  hundred  dol- 
lars capital,  with  which  he  came  to  St.  Louis. 
Immediately  after  his  coming  here  he  became 
connected  with  the  river  business,  as  a  clerk 
on  the  steamer  "Ocean  Wave."  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  captain  of  this  boat,  and 
afterward,  until  1854,  commanded  the  steam- 


ers "Time  and  Tide"  and  "Cataract,"  then 
running  in  the  Illinois  trade.  From  1854  to 
1858  he  was  in  the  Missouri  River  trade,  as 
captain  of  the  steamers  "Cataract"  and 
"Edinburgh."  From  1858  to  1864  he  con- 
ducted a  large  commission  house  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Pine  and  Commercial  Streets,  in  St. 
Louis.  Thereafter,  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  St.  Louis,  and  during  the 
year  1865  was  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange.  For  some  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  fre- 
quently represented  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
at  Washington,  in  the  interest  of  Western 
trade  and  commerce.  In  the  early  years  of 
his  residence  in  St.  Louis  he  began  taking  an 
interest  in  politics,  and  was  one  of  the  "old- 
line"  Democrats  who  took  part  in  the  "Free 
Soil"  movement  in  Missouri.  In  1856  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  while 
serving  in  that  capacity  he  placed  Thomas  H. 
Benton  in  nomination  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  cast  the  first  vote  for  "emancipa- 
tion" in  this  State.  He  was  a  Benton  dele- 
gate to  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856, 
which  nominated  Buchanan  for  President,  and 
four  years  later  sat  in  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party, 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent. When  the  Civil  War  began  he  became 
known  as  one  of  the  ardent  Unionists  of  Mis- 
souri, and  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
government,  and  was  the  personal  friend  and 
confidant  of  General  John  A.  Logan.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  government 
transportation  at  St.  Loiris,  in  whicti  capacity 
he  had  sole  charge  of  the  expedition  which 
conveyed  Lyon  and  Blair  to  Boonville.  He 
also  commanded  the  fleet  that  left  St.  Louis 
with  General  Fremont  and  the  expedition  to 
Cairo  in  1861.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  among  the  first  to  favor  a  conciliatory 
policy  in  Missouri,  and  the  restoration  to  ex- 
Confederates  of  the  rights  which  they  had 
previously  enjoyed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  delegation  to  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  1864,  and  was  chainman  of  the 
delegation  sent  from  Missouri  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  1866,  which  met  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  country.  In  later  years 
he  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
various  National  Conventions  of  that  party. 
Captain  Able  married,  in   1847,  Miss  Mary 
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Hamilton,  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  who  sur- 
vived him. 

Aboriginal  Antiquities.  —  On    the 

higher  bluffs  of  our  larger  streams,  especially 
along  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  there 
are  often  seen  rounded  mounds  five  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  some  are  even  higher,  and 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometifties 
they  may  be  longer  one  way  than  the  other. 
On  these  trees  are  sometimes  seen  girowing 
of  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  These 
mounds  were  here  when  the  white  man  first 
came  into  this  country. 

In  the  western  part  of  Clay  County,  on  the 
Missouri  bluffs,  there  are  a  number  of  these 
mounds.  After  digging  into  them  three  to 
four  feet  there  was  disclosed  a  walled  sepul- 
cher  just  eiglit  feet  square,  built  of  stone,  per- 
fectly straight  within  and  two  feet  high.  No 
care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  have  the  wall 
straight  on  the  outside.  Within  these  walls 
several  human  skeletons  were  found,  as  many 
as  five  or  six  in  one  inclosure.  Mounds  re- 
sembling these  outwardly  have  been  opened 
on  Hinkson  Bluffs,  Boone  County,  some  of 
them  walled,  but  more  roughly  than  those  in 
Oay  County.  Human  skeletons  were  also 
found ;  also  earthen  pots,  flints  and  stone  axes. 
Over  the  bodies  there  seem  to  have  been 
placed  flat  stones,  then  diit  well  packed,  and 
fire  was  afterward  applied,  as  shbwn  by  bones 
partly  burned  and  partly  burned  clay.  Simi- 
lar mounds  and  stone  structures  have  been 
observed  in  St.  Louis,  Pike,  Montgomery  and 
Ralls  Counties. 

St.  Louis  has  been  called  iJie  "Mound  City/* 
from  the  number  of  mounds  originally  found 
there,  especially  a  large  one  at  the  intersection 
of  Broadway  and  Mound  Streets.  In  New 
Madrid  County  there  are  many  mounds,  from 
which  much  pottery  has  been  taken.  But  it  is 
not  so  perfect  as  that  of  the  Mexican  Pueblos. 

On  tiie  surface,  at  many  places,  are  found 
flint  arrow  heads,  both  small  and  large,  some 
roaghly  made,  some  very  finely  worked ;  also 
axes  of  exquisite  workmans'hip.  The  rougher 
flints  may  have  been  shaped  by  tne  present 
Indians,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
the  present  tribes  could  shape  and  polish  these 
stone  implements  in  any  way  but  roughly. 
Other  persons  of  higher  artistic  attainments 
must  have  shaped  them,  and  these  may  have 
been  driven  off  by  the  present  races  several 
hundred  years  s>go.    The  Toltecs  of  Mexico 


have  legends  that  they  were  driven  away  from 
a  country  inhabited  by  them,  away  to  the 
northeast,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  ,  (See  also 
"Archaeology"  and  "Indian  Mounds.") 

G.  C.  Broadhead. 

Academy  of  Architecture  and 
Building. — An  institution  founded  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1885,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Arsenal  Streets,  with  Henry  Maack  as  prin- 
cipal. As  indicated"  in,  its  name,  the  purposes 
of  the  institution  are  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  architecture  and  building,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
founded  in  the  United  States.  After  being 
conducted  for  some  years  at  the  location  first 
named,  this  school  was  removed  to  the  corner 
of  Eighth  Street  and  Chouteau  Avenue,  and 
from  there,  in  the  fall  of  1898,  to  1742  Chou- 
teau Avenue. 

Academy  of  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Sciences* — An  association  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  St.  Louis,  organized 
November  6,  1895,  by  Drs.  James  M.  Hall, 
Emory  Lanphear,  Wellington  Adams  and 
others.  Its  purpose  is  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  the  profession,  to  promote  scientific 
research  and  increase  th-e  skill  and  efficiency 
of  practitioners  of  medicine.  It  had  in  1898 
an  active  membership  of  fifty  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

Academy  of  Medicine,  Kansas 
City.  — ^The  Academy  of  Medicine,  incoq)o- 
rated,  grew  out  of  the  Kansas  City  Physicians' 
Club,  organized  in  1890.  The  organizing 
members  were  Dr.  H.  C.  Crowell,  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Wainwright,  Dr.  W.  G.  Douglas,  Dr.  John 
Punton,  Dr.  Hal  Foster  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Parker, 
of  whom  the  three  first  named  were,  respec- 
tively, elected  president,  vice  president  and 
secretary.  The  academy  has  become  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  most  widely  known  medi- 
cal societies  in  the  country.  Its  weekly  meet- 
ings, habitually  attended  by  about  one-half  of 
its  m^mbersihip  of  one  hundred,  are  for  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  upon  professional 
topics.  An  elaborate  programme  and  a  ban- 
quet are  features  of  the  annual  meeting.  A 
library  valued  at  $20,000,  located  in  the  Rialto 
Building,  is  accessible  at  all  times;  it  com- 
prises exclusively  professional  works,  gifts 
from  authors  and  publishers,  and  receives  con- 
stant accessions  as  new  works  are  issued  from 
the  press. 
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Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. — 

See  "Joplin." 

Academy  of  Science^  St.  Louis.— 

About  the  year  1843  five  or  six  young  men, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  W.  G.  Eliot  and  Dr. 
George  Engelmann,  met  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Marie  P.  Leduc  to  found  what  for  a  time  was 
known  as  the  Western  Academy  of  Science. 
Their  organization  purchased  a  few  acres  of 
ground  near  what  is  now  Eighth  Street  and 
Chouteau  Avenue,  and  on  a  small  scale  a 
botanical  garden  and  arboretum  were  begun 
there  by  Dr.  Engelmann;  but  the  numbers 
were  small,  and  the  Western  Academy  of 
Science  soon  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  lOth  of 
March,  1856,  some  of  these  same  men,  with 
others,  came  together  in  the  hall  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  then  organ- 
ized what  has  since  existed  as  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  George  Engelmann 
was  the  first  president,  and  that  office  has  since 
been  filled  by  such  well  known  scientific  men 
and  representative  citizens  of  St.  Louis  as 
B.  F.  Shumard,  Adolphus  Wislizenus,  Hiran^ 
A.  Prout,  Dr.  John  B.  Johnson,  James  B. 
Eads,  William  T.  Harris,  Charles  V.  Riley, 
Francis  E.  Nipher,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  John 
Green,  Melvin  L.  Gray  and  Edmund  A. 
Engler.  Under  the  constitution,  active  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  persons  interested  in 
science,  but  it  has  never  been  the  rule  erf  the 
academy  that  they  should  be  actively  engaged 
in  research.  The  roll  of  759  members  who 
have  been  elected  since  the  organization  of 
the  academy,  of  whom  202  are  now  carried 
on  the  active  list,  includes  many  names  of  per- 
sons who  stand  high  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community.  A  considerable  list  of 
non-resident  corresponding  members  has 
been  elected,  who  are  connected  with  some  of 
the  larger  scientific  establishments  of .  the 
world  and  noted  for  their  attainments.  One 
person,  Mr.  Edwin  Harrison,  for  eminent 
service  and  large  donations  to  the  academy, 
has  been  elected  a  patron. 

The  act  of  incorporation  declares  the  object 
of  the  academy  to  be  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  establishment  in  St.  Louis  of 
a  museum  and  library  for  the  illustration  and 
study  of  its  various  branches.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  for  holding  meetings  for  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  scientific  sub- 
jects, procuring  *  original  papers  upon  such 
subjects,  publishing  wortfiy  scientific  matter, 


establishing  and  maintaining  a  cabinet  of  ob- 
jects illustrative  of  science  and  a  library  of 
works  relating  thereto,  and  the  institution  of 
relations  with  other  scientific  organizations. 

The  regular  meetings  erf  the  academy  are 
held  at  8  o'clock  on  the  first  and  third 
Monday  evenings  of  each  month,  excepting 
the  summer  season,  and  they  are  open  to  all 
persons,  without  special  invitation.  They  are 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  technical  papers 
designed  for  publication,  and  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  m<M^  popular  abstracts  of  recent  inves- 
tigation or  progress.  Occasional  public  lec- 
tures, calculated  to  interest  a  larger  audience^ 
are  provided  for  in  some  suitable  hall. 

Beginning  with  the  officers  for  1857,  the 
charter,  approved  January  17,  and  accepted 
February  9,  1857,  the  by-laws  and  the  record 
and  papers  from  March  10,  1856,  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St. 
Louis  have  now  extended  through  seven  oc- 
tavo volumes,  averaging  700  pages  each,  in 
addition  to  which  several  special  publications 
have  been  issued. 

In  its  early  years,  the  academy  met  in  Pope's 
Medical  College,  where  a  small  library  and 
museum  had  been  brought  together;  but  in 
May,  1869,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  academy  saved  only  its  library.  The 
library  now  contains  over  20,000  books  and 
paimphlets,  and  is  very  rich  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  learned  bodies  of  the  entire  civilized 
world,  with  many  hundreds  of  which  the  acad- 
emy stands  in  intimate  exchange  relation; 
and,  though  it  is  not  a  circulating  library,  nor, 
in  the  proper  sense,  a  public  library,  it  is 
always  available  for  consultation  by  persons 
wishing  to  make  serious  use  of  it,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  proper  officers.  Since  t4ie  loss 
of  its  museum  the  academy  has  lacked  ade- 
quate room  and  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  museum,  but  it  is  each  year  obtain- 
ing a  firmer  hold  on  the  interest  and  affection 
of  the  community,  through  widened  member- 
ship, and  its  officers  are  looking  forward  to 
the  possibility,  in  the  not  distant  future,  of 
securing  for  St.  Louis  a  carefully  planned 
educational  museum  of  natural  history,  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  use  in  stimulating 
research  and  promoting  popular  education  in 
science,  especially  through  its  availability  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Academy  of  St.  Joseph.—  A  private 
school  at  Hannibal,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  whose  mother  house  is 
in  St.  Louis.  In  1864  the  CaJtholic  Church  of 
Hannibal  raised  funds  by  popular  suibscrip- 
tion  and  purchased  the  building  and  grounds 
of  the  Hannibal  Institute,  an  unsuccessful  pri- 
vate school,  and  deeded  the  property  to  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  first  opened  the  in- 
stitution as  a  parochial  school,  which  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  soon  evolved  into  an 
academy.  Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  and  the  value  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  are  now  estimated  at 
nearly  $50,000. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Hearty  St. 
Charles.— An  academy  for  young  ladies  at  St. 
Charles.  It  was  the  first  instituted  in  America 
by  the  Society  of  the  Saored  Heart  of  Jesus. 
In  1818  Madame  Duchesne,  one  of  the  first 
associates  of  the  founder  of  the  order,  Mother 
Madeline  Sophie  Barret,  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans from  France.  She  soon  came  to  St. 
Louis,  accompanied  by  Octavie  Berth'old,  Eu- 
genie Ande  and  others,  with  the  desire  of 
working  for  the  conversion  of  Indians.  Bishop 
Dubourg  gave  her  plan  his  approbation,  and 
St.  Charles  was  fixed  upon  as  a  location. 
TTiere  a  log  cabin  of  two  rooms  was  provided, 
but  poverty  soon  drove  the  little  band  to  St. 
Louis.  They  soon  estalblished  a  house  at 
Florissant,  where  the  school  became  success- 
ful. In  1828  Madame  Duchesne,  with  Mes- 
datmes  Berthold,  Lucille  and  O'Conner,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Rosatti  and  several 
Jesuit  Fathers,  returned  to  St.  Charles  and 
erected  a  small  chapel.  October  29,  Mes- 
dames  Lucille  and  O'Conner  opened  sch'obl 
with  five  pupils,  and  in  a  few  months  this 
number  was  increased  to  fifty.  In  1844  the 
property  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  increased  numbers  of  pupils,  and  ten 
years  later  large  and  substantial  additions 
were  erected.  In  1875  one  of  the  buildings 
was  damaged  by  fire,  and  in  1876  by  a  tor- 
nado, but  without  loss  of  life. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St. 
Joseph. —  In  1853  four  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  went  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph  and 
founded  this  institution,  which  is  now  the  old- 
est school  in  the  city.  The  foundation  of  the 
present  convent  building  was  laid  in  1856. 
The  institution  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  its  kind  conducted  in  the  West  under  the 
auspices  of  this  sisterhood. 


Adair  County, — ^A  county  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Putnam  and  Schuyler;  east,  by  Scotland  and 
Knox;  south,  by  Macon,  and  west,  by  Sulli- 
van County ;  area,  367,000  acres.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  undulating,  and  about  equally 
divided  between  prairie  and  timber.  The 
Chariton  River  flows  through  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  center, 
heavy  growths  of  timber  extending  for  many 
miles  on  either  side.  The  cfhief  tributaries  of 
the  Chariton  are  Blackbird,  Shuteye,  Spring, 
Billy,  Hog  and  Walnut  Creeks  on  the  west, 
and  Hazel,  Rye,  Big  and  Sugar  Creeks  on  the 
east.  East  trf  a  gentle  divide,  which  passes 
through  the  county  from  north  to  south,  east 
of  the  center,  are  South  Fabius,  Cottonwood, 
Lloyd,  Steer,  Timber,  Bear  and  Bee  Creeks, 
and  Salt  River,  all  flowing  in  an  eastwardly 
direction  toward  the  Mississippi.  Beautiful 
forests  of  timber  fringe  these  winding  streams. 
The  principal  woods  are  maple,  black  walnut, 
different  kinds  of  oak,  elm,  lind,  hickory, 
hackberry  and  cottonwood.  The  soil  is  vari- 
able, but  is  principally  a  dark,  sandy  loam  of 
much  productiveness,  and  capable  of  growing 
grealt  crops  of  the  different  kinds  to  which  it  is 
adapted.  Ct»ii  3rields  an  average  of  30  bushels 
to  the  acre;  oats,  23  bushels;  wheat,  15 
bushels,  and  potatoes,  100  bushels.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  10 
per  cent  in  pasture  and  the  remainder  in  tim- 
ber. A  stratum  of  bituminous  coal  underlies 
the  greater  part  of  the  county,  and  a  number 
of  mines  are  extensively  operated.  Goal  min- 
ing is  fast  increasing  in  importance,  giving 
employment  to  aibout  2,000  hands  in  the 
county.  The  county  contains  abundance  of 
limestone,  sandstone  and  fire  clay  of  great 
purity.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  that  in  1898  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts shipped  from  the  county  wore :  Cattle, 
3,406  head  J  hogs,  25,290  head;  sheep,  1,148 
head;  horses  and  mules,  95  head;  oats,  1,996 
bushels;  com,  31,067  bushels;  hay,  98,500 
pounds ;  flour,  635,740  pounds ;  com  meal,  5,- 
900  pounds,  shipstuff,  58,750  pounds;  clover 
seed,  27,000  pounds;  timothy  seed,  87,020 
pounds;  lumber,  607,700  feet;  walnut  logs, 
18,000  feet;  piling  and  posts,  66,000  feet; 
cross-ties,  18,614;  cordwood,  156  cords; 
cooperage,  13  cars;  coal,  58,320  tons; 
gravel,  8  cars ;  lime,  24  barrels ;  tobacco,  400 
pounds ;  potatoes,  549  bushels ;  poultry,  2,550,- 
299   pounds;   eggs,    155,979   dozen;   butter. 
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51,190  pounds;  tallow,  2i,8S5  pounds;  hides 
and  pelts,  62,922  pounds ;  apples,  790  barrels ; 
fresh  fruit,  908,610  pounds;  vegetables,  15400 
pounds;  meats,  2,215  pounds;  canned  goods, 
40,000  pounds;  nursery  stock,  9,000  pounds; 
furs,  7,752  pounds;  feathers,  28,960  pounds. 
Other  articles  exported  were  dressed  meats, 
game,  fish,  molasses,  cider  and  wool.  It  is  a 
matter  that  remains  in  obscurity  just  who  was 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  territory  now 
Adair  County.  As  near  as  tradition  can  fix, 
the  date  of  first  settlement  is  1828,  when  a 
number  of  whites  settled  near  the  present  site 
of  Kirksville,  and  the  little  colony  became 
known  to  the  Indians  as  the  "Cabins  of  White 
Folks."  There  is  little  known  of  the  members 
of  this  colony,  where  they  came  from  or 
whither  they  went.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  they  came  from  Kentucky.  They  were 
in  the  settlement  about  a  year  when  they  were 
visited  by  a  large  band  of  Iowa  Indians,  who 
shamefully  abused  the  women  and  committed 
numerous  depredations.  The  settlers  not  be- 
ing of  sufficient  number  to  protect  themselves, 
and  becoming  thoroughly  alarmed,  dispatched 
a  courier  to  the  settlements  in  Randolph 
County.  On  the  night  of  July  24,  1829,  the 
messenger  arrived  at  the  house  of  William 
Blackwell,  who  resided  about  four  miles  north 
of  the  she  of  Macon  City,  some  fifty  miles 
from  the  "Cabins."  His  story  of  the  Indian 
outrages  passed  quickly  through  the  settle- 
ments, and  before  the  next  evening  a  com- 
pany had  been  orgfanized,  and,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Trammel,  marched  to  a  point 
now  in  Macon  County,  called  the  "Grand  Nar- 
rows." an  opening  in  the  timber  bordering  a 
prairie.  There  they  camped  for  the  night, 
and  the  following  day  marched  to  the 
"Cabins,"  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles. 
The  next  morning  a  coimcil  was  held,  and  it 
was  determined  to  request  the  Indians  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  A  march  of  several  miles 
was  made  to  the  rear  of  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment. A  call  for  an  interpreter  was  made. .  As 
the  Indians  approached,  one  of  the  white  men, 
named  Myers,  who  was  one  of  the  colony  at 
the  "Cabins/*  shot  and  instantly  killed  an  In- 
dian whom  he  recognized  as  one  who  had 
grossly  abused  his  wife.  Without  parky  the 
Indians  began  to  load  their  guns,  the  squaws 
retreating.  Captain  Trammel  gave  his  men 
orders  to  fire, which  were  obeyed,  but  his  men, 
not  waiting  to  reload,  awed  by  the  large  num- 
ber of    the    Indians,  retreated,  followed    for 


some  distance  by  the  Indians.  Going  to  the 
"Cabins,"  the  women  and  children  were  bun- 
dled up,  and  the  party  marched  all  night  and 
part  of  the  next  day,  until  they  reached  a  place 
witliin  five  miles  of  Huntsville.  There  a 
short  rest  was  taken,  after  which  the  women 
and  children  wwe  sent  to  Howard  County. 
Another  company  of  about  sixty-five  men  was 
organized,  and,  under  command  of  Captain 
Sconce,  returned  to  where  the  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  taken  place.  There  they  found 
the  bodies  of  three  men,  Winn,  Owenly  and 
Myers,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  also  the  bodies  of  three  braves.  The  re- 
mains of  the  white  men  were  buried,  and  those 
of  the  Indians  were  left  Where  they  were 
found.  Returning  to  Howard  County,  a  regi- 
ment was  formed  and  placed  under  comttnand 
of  Colonel  John  B.  Qark,  and  an  expedition 
was  made  against  the  Indians,  who  were 
driven  over  into  Iowa  Territory.  The  trouble 
with  the  Indians  prevented  further  attempts 
at  settlement  in  Adair  County  territory  until 
the  spring  of  183 1,  when  a  number  of  Ken- 
tuckians  located  upon  land.  Among  these 
settlers  were  John  Stewart,  John  Cain,  An- 
drew Thompson,  Robert  Meyers,  Fra)rel  Mey- 
ers, Jesse  Jones,  James  A.  Adkins  and  Wash- 
ington and  Lewis  Conner.  John  Cain  settled 
about  five  miles  northwest  of  Kirksville;  the 
Stewarts  about  six  miks  north  of  Kirksville, 
and  near  them  the  Adkins  settled;  Jesse  Jones 
settled  south  of  John  Cain,  on  the  Chariton 
River.  On  the  land  located  by  Cain  a  fort 
was  built,  called  Fort  Clark,  after  Colonel 
John  B.  Clark,  and  one  at  the  headwaters  of 
Salt  River,  in  what  is  now  Section  36.  Adair 
County  was  organized  Januar>'  29,  1841,  and 
named  for  a  county  in  Kentucky,  from  which 
came  nearly  all  the  early  settlers  in  Adair 
County  territory.  The  creative  act  named 
Jefferson  Collins,  of  Lewis  County;  L.  B. 
Mitchell,  of  Clark,  and  Thomas  Ferrell,  of 
Monroe  County,  commissioners  to  locate  a 
permanent  seat  of  justice,  and  directed  that  a 
site  be  selected  within  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  the  center  of  the  county.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  at  a  place  abotrt  one  mile  southeast 
of  Kirksville  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  county  seat  commissioners,  and  an  ef- 
fort made  to  have  the  county  seat  located 
there.  Jesse  Kirk  had  settled  on  a  tract  of 
land  now  part  of  the  town  of  KirksWlle.  He 
had  only  a  settlement  right  to  the  property, 
but  offered  to  donate  fiftv  acres  of  the  tract  to 
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the  county  for  county  seat  purposes.  His 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners to  that  effect  was  made  to  the  cir- 
cuit court,  December  30,  1841.  The  report 
was  not  approved,  as  there  was  no  perfect  title 
to  the  land.  Later  the  tract  was  duly  entered 
and  the  title  to  the  property  perfected.  The 
land  was  laid  out  in  town  lots,  which  were  sold 
at  public  auction.  The  first  courthouse  was  a 
log  structure,  and  was  built  during  1843,  and 
first  occupied  in  October  of  that  year.  It  oc- 
cupied the  site  where  the  National  Bank  of 
Kirksville  now  stands.  This  building  was 
used  for  about  six  years,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  a  brick  building,  which  was  burned  on  the 
night  of  Marcfh  25,  1865.  In  this  fire  a  few 
records  were  burned,  though  there  was  no 
serious  loss  suffered.  From  that  time  until 
1898  the  county  had  no  courthouse,  rooms  for 
county  offices  and  court  purposes  being 
rented.  In  1898  a  fine  courthouse  was  com- 
nienced,  and  completed  in  1899,  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.  It  is  a  beaiutiful  structure  from  base- 
ment to  roof,  built  of  Ohio  limestone,  and 
finely  finished  throughout.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial,  artistic  and  best  equipped 
courthouses  in  Missouri.  Prior  to  the  Qvil 
War  a  small  jail  was  built,  and  is  sitill  in  use. 
The  county  has  a  small  poor  farm.  The  cost 
of  keeping  the  county  poor  is  about  $1,000  a 
year.  The  first  circuit  court  for  Adair  County 
was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Cain,  who  lived 
about  five  miles  northwest  of  the  site  of  Kirks- 
ville, on  April  23,  1841,  HonoraiWe  James  A. 
Clark,  presiding  judge,  with  David  James, 
clerk,  and  Isaac  N.  Eby,  sheriff.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  first  grand  jury  were  Jesse  Jones, 
E.  Braggs,  James  A.  Adkins,  John  Warner, 
William  Sholl,  John  Nickel,  Westel  Mason, 
David  Floyd,  Spencer  Googan,  Quitley 
Henry,  William  Hurley  and  Walter  Crocket, 
and  a  few  others  whose  names  are  not  obtain- 
able on  account  of  the  partial  burning  of  the 
first  circuit  court  records.  The  first  indict- 
ments returned  were  for  trading  with  Indians, 
playing  cards,  slander,  etc.  The  first  lawyer 
to  be  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Adair  County  was  E.  Fish,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  granted  permission  to  practice  by 
Judge  Clark  at  the  August,  1841,  term  of 
court-  From  the  April,  1842,  term  to  Octo- 
ber 30,  1843,  the  circuit  court  met  at  the  house 
of  Jesse  Kirk.  October  30,  1843,  the  session 
was  opened  in  the  first  courthouse  of  the 
county.     The  members  of  the  first   county 


court  were  Jonathan  Floyd,  Benjamin  Mor- 
row and  one  Wilson.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  county  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Cain,  and  subsequent  meetings  were  held  at 
the  house  of  Jesse  Kirk  until  the  first  court- 
house was  finished,  in  1843.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  the  sympathies  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Adair  County  were  very  nearly  evenly 
divided,  perhaps  with  a  slight  majority  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  August  6,  1862,  with  a 
force  of  about  2,000  men.  Colonel  Porter,  Con- 
federate, took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Kirksville.  He  was  pursued  by  McNeil's 
Federal  troops,  and  a  lively  battle  took  place, 
in  which  the  Confederates  were  defeated,  with 
a  loss  of  about  200  men,  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.  Little  damage  resulted  to  the 
town  during  the  fight.  One  of  the  most  awful 
events  in  the  history  of  the  county  was  the 
cyclone  of  April  27,  1899,  which  passed  over 
the  central  part  of  the  county,  leaving  death 
and  destruction  in  its  path.  The  frightful 
storm  caused  the  loss  of  forty-two  lives  in 
Kirksville  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
destroyed  property  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars.  Recovery  from  the  effects 
of  this  calamity  was  rapid,  and  while  there 
were  left  many  sorrowing  hearts,  a  united  ef- 
fort was  made  to  rebuild  the  shattered  homes, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  all  evidence  of  the  work 
of  the  cyclone  was  wiped  out.  Adair  County 
is  divided  into  ten  townships,  named,  respec- 
tively, Benton,  Clay,  Liberty,  Morrow,  Nine- 
veh, Pettis,  Polk,  Salt  River,  Walnut  and  Wil- 
son. The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and 
town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was  $3,656,- 
200;  estimated  full  value,  $10,500,000;  as- 
sessed value  of  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1,302,925;  estimated  full 
value,  $2,605,850;  value  of  railroads,  $565,- 
301.  There  are  sixty-six  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  county,  the  Wabash  passing  through  near 
the  center  from  north  to  south;  the  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  &  Eastern,  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeko  &  Santa  Fe,  cross- 
ing the  southeastern  comer.  The  number  of 
schools  in  the  county  in  1899  was  78;  teachers 
employed,  115  ;  pupils  enumerated,  6457;  per- 
manent school  fund,  $50,374.99.  The  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  21,728. 

Adams,  Charles  B.,  lawyer,  was  bom 
August  26,  1 86 1,  in  Boonville,  Missouri.  His 
father,  Andrew  Adams,  came  to  Missouri  from 
his    native   State,    Kentucky,    in    181 2,    and 
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located  in  Howard  County,  near  Rocheport. 
There  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
finally  engaged  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  then  so 
lucrative  a  calling.  This  line  of  business,  to- 
gether with  merchandising  in  Old  Mexico, 
consumed  about  twenty  years  of  his  active  life, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  Mis- 
souri and  located  at  Boonville.  There  he  died, 
in  1887.  Mr.  Adams'  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Floumoy,  was  bom  ait  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  and  came  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The  father  of  An- 
drew Adams,  who  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
where  the  family  lived  in  Colonial  days,  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  and  married  a  sister  of 
Chief  Justice  Boyle,  of  that  State.  Washing- 
ton Adams,  a  well  known  lawyer  of  Kansas 
City,  is  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  these  lines. 
Charles  B.  Adams  attended  Haynes  Academy, 
at  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1880.  He  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  received  his  diploma  from  that  institution 
in  1885.  He  removed  at  once  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  arrived  in  September  of 
the  year  last  named,  and  has  since  been  a  resi- 
dent of,  and  practitioner  in,  that  city.  He  was 
first  associated  with  his  brother,  Waishington 
Adams,  who  was  then  city  counselor  of  Kan- 
sas City.  This  business  relation  continued 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Charles  B. 
Adams  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  law 
alone.  In  1889  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  E.  E.  Porterfield,  which  existed  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Adams 
became  associated  with  N.  F.  Heitman,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  they  practiced  together  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  again  associated 
himself  with  his  brother.  They  are  now  to- 
gether in  the  conduct  of  much  of  their  legal 
business,  and  a  strong  combination  of  talent 
and  ability  is  the  result.  Mr.  Adams  has  a 
general  practice  along  civil  lines.  Politically 
he  is  a  Democrat,  but  takes  no  active  part  in 
party  affairs.  He  is  identified  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  which  faith  he  was  raised ; 
is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America,  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  wholesome  organizations 
of  benefit  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. Although  not  old  in  years,  Mr. 
Adams  ranks  with  the  most  able  lawyers  in 
Kansas  City,  is  a  willing  supporter  of  public 
enterprises,  and,  withal,  a  loyal  supporter  of 


his  city,  his  State  and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  Commonwealth's  best  interests. 

Adams,  Elmer  B.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  October  27,  1842,  in  the  town  of 
Pomfret,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  son  of 
Jarvis  and  Eunice  (Mitchell)  Adams.  He  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  that  Henry  Adams  who 
received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  Brttin- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1636,  and 
s'oon  afterward  emigrated  from  Devonshire, 
England,  with  'his  eight  sons,  thus  becoming 
the  American  progenitor  erf  the  distinguished 
family  which  has  given  to  the  country  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  surpassed 
all  other  American  families  in  the  number  of 
its  illustrious  representatives.  Reared  m 
New  England,  Judge  Adams  was.  fitted  for 
college  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  of  Meri- 
den.  New  Hampshire,  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  the  class  of  1865.  Soon  after  his  grad- 
uation he  was  commissioned  by  certain 
wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizens  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  to  travel  through  the 
Southern  States — then  suffering  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  the  Civil  War — to  establish 
a  system  of  free  schools  to  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  indigent  white 
people  of  that  region.  Under  these  auspices 
he  erected  schoolhouses,  employed  teachers 
and  inaugurated  schools,  which  were  sup- 
ported for  a  year  by  the  contributions  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  people.  Return- 
ing to  Vermont  in  1866,  he  began  the  study 
of  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Governor 
P.  T.  Washburn  and  C.  P.  Marsh — ^both  emi- 
nent lawyers,  practicing  together  at  that  time 
in  Woodstock — ^and  also  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Vermont  in  1868,  and, 
coming  to  Missouri  immediately  afterward, 
was  admitted  also  to  the  bar  of  this  State. 
Entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  St.  Louis,  his  scholarly  attainments  and  evi- 
dent ability  and  force  of  character  soon  gained 
due  recognition,  and  as  a  practitioner  he  en- 
joyed a  large  measure  of  success.  From  1872 
until  1879  he  was  associated  professionally 
with  Major  Bradley  D.  Lee,  their  partnership 
being  dissolved  by  his  election  to  the  circuit 
court  bench  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  last 
named.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  bar  and  in  active  practice  something 
more  than  ten  years  when  he  was  made  the 
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candidate  of  his  party  for  the  circuit  judge- 
ship, and  at  the  election  following  he  was 
chosen  over  Judge  David  Wagner,  an  ex- 
judge  of  the   Supreme   Court   of   Missouri. 
Taking  his  place  upon  the  bench,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  judiciary  of  St.  Louis,  his  phys- 
ical and  mental  vigor  supplemented  a  broad 
knowledge  of   the    underlying    principles  of 
jurisprudence  and  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  forms  and  processes  of  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  his  services  to  the  pubHc  peculiarly 
valuable  as  a  judicial  officer.     While  on  the 
State  circuit  bench,  certain   cases  involving 
the  validity  of  laws  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion of  delinquent  taxes  and  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of   insolvent  insurance  companies 
came  before  him  for  adjudication,  which  at- 
tracted  generail  attention.     In  dealing  with 
these  cases,  Judge  Adams  evidenced  profound 
research  and  legal  acumen,  settling  principles 
of  law  which  had  not  previously  been  passed 
upon   by  the  courts,  and  establishing  preci- 
dents  which  have  been  far-reaching  in  their 
consequences.     Admirably  systematic  in  his 
methods,  and  having  the  happy  faculty  of 
facilitating  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
business  of  the  courts,  he  established  an  en- 
viable reputation  during  the  six  years  of   his 
term  of   service  upon  the  circuit   bench,  and 
was  pressed  to  stand  for  re-election,  but  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  the  practice  of  law.    Upon 
his  retirement  from  the  judgeship  he  became 
a  member  of  'the  law  firm  of  Boyle,  Adams  & 
McKeighan,  succeeded  seven  years  later  by 
the  law  firm  of  Boyle  &  Adams,  both  regarded 
as  among  the  strongest  law  firms  in  the  State. 
After  an  interval  of  ten  years — during  which 
he  appeared  as  counselor  and  advocate  in 
many  of  the  most  important  cases  tried  in  the 
State  and  Federal  courts  of  Missouri  and  en- 
joyed a  lucrative  practice — ^he  was  again  called 
to  the  exercise.of  judicial  functions,  which  his 
tastes    and   temperament    render    peculiarly 
agreeable  to  him.     In  1895  President  Cleve- 
land   appointed   him   United   States    district 
judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
and  as  a  member  of   the  United  States  judi- 
ciary he  has  gained  additional  renown  as  an 
able,  impartial  and  accomplished  jurist.    Stu- 
dious, painstaking  and  thorough  in  his  re- 
searches, he  brings  to  bear  upon  problems 
presented  to  him  for  solution  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  principles  of  law  applicable  thereto, 
aptness  in  analyzing  the  issues  involved  and  a 
determination  to  spare  no  effort  to  reach  cor- 


rect conclusions.  Fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  clear  and  incisive  in  his  state- 
ments of  legal  propositions  and  prompt  in  his 
rulings,  his  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
court  over  which  he  presides  commends  him 
to  lawyers  and  litigants  alike,  and  a  demeanor 
always  as  courteous  as  it  is  dignified  is  a 
charming  characteristic  of  his  judicial  mien. 
He  is  a  Presbyterian  churchman,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  most  prominent  clubs  of 
St.  Louis  in  a  social  way.  He  married,  in 
1870,  Miss  Emma  U.  Richmond,  like  himself 
a  native  of  Vermont,  Woodstock  having  been 
the  place  of  her  birth. 

Adams,  George,  physician,  was  bom 
February  22,  1865,  in  Richland  County,  Illi- 
nois, son  of  Dr.  John  E.  and  Martha  (Snyder) 
Adams.  The  elder  Dr.  Adams  removed  to 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  in  the  year  1878,  and 
for  twenty  years  thereafter  was  one  of  the 
prominent  medical  practitioners  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  Dr.  George  Adams,  the  son. 
was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fondness  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  all  his  early  train- 
ing was  conducive  to  the  development  of  his 
natural  tastes.  From  early  boyhood  he 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  his  father's  office, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  be 
anything  else  than  a  doctor  when  he  grew  to 
manhood.  As  a  natural  consequence,  his  ed- 
ucation was  designed  to  fit  him  for  this  calling, 
and  the  lines  followed  all  tended  in  this  direc- 
tion. After  completing  his  academic  educa- 
tion, he  matriculated  in  Missouri  Medical  Col- 
lege of  St.  Louis,  and  was  g^duated  from 
that  ins;titution  with  high  honors  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  and  in  the  class  of  1885.  Imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  from  the  medical 
college,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Bluffs  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  the  profession  for  which 
he  had  so  well  fitted  himself,  as  an  associate  of 
his  father.  Within  a  short  time  thereafter  the 
elder  Dr.  Adams  retired  from  active  profes- 
sional labor  and  turned  over  to  his  son  the 
large  practice  which  he  had  built  up,  and 
which,  for  a  time,  they  had  continued  together. 
Since  then  Dr.  George  Adams  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  practitioners 
of  southeast  Missouri,  and  is  recognized,  both 
by  his  professional  brethren  and  the  general 
public,  as  a  physician  of  superior  attainments, 
high  character  and  conscientious  devotion  to 
his  calling.  A  member  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  has  at  times  taken  a  somewhat  active 
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interest  in  politics,  and  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  County  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Butler  County.  He  was  also  put 
forward  at  one  time  as  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  representative  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  that  county,  but  the  Democrats  being 
largely  in  the  majority,  he  was  defeated.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  holding  membership  with  the 
lodge  of  that  order  at  Texarkana,  Arkansas. 
In  February  of  1886  Dr.  Adams  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Ferguson,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
prominent  families  of  Butler  County,  Mis- 
souri. The'ir  children  are  Roscoe,  /Charles 
and  Clara  Adams. 

Adams,  Georgre  C,  who  was  for  more 
than  a  decade  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
St.  Louis,  was  born  and  reared  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege. He  then  came  west  and  filled  pastorates 
at  Hillsboro  and  Alton,  Illinois,  until  1881. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  St.  Louis  as  pastor 
of  Tabernacle  Congregational  Church,  and 
later  was  pastor  of  Compton  Hill  Church,  of 
the  same  denomination,  until  1896,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  one  of  the  leading  Congre- 
gational churches  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. 

Adams,  Robert,  Jr.,  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  Kansas  City,  is  a  native  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  young  manhood 
he  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  literary  studies.  He  afterward 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  law  in  the 
office  of  a  relative,  Emory  A.  Storrs,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  lawyers  at 
the  Illinois  bar.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  he  eaitered  the  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment Illinois  Volunteers,  in  which  he  served 
as  captain  of  Company  C.  With  his  regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Mulligan,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Missouri. 
In  1862  he  was  commissioned  assistant  adju- 
tant general,  witli  the  rank  of  captain,  but  had 
the  unique  experience  of  performing  no  serv- 
ice in  his  department  of  the  staff  corps,  being 
immediately  assigned,  by  a  special  order  of 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  to  duty  in  the  judge 
advocate  general's  department,  in  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  first 
duty  was  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia, 
on  the  staff  of  Gen  era!  Crook ;  and  afterward  in 
Louisiana,  on  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan. 


He  accompanied  the  last  named  officer  to  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  where  was  massed  an 
American  Army  on  account  of  the  French  in- 
trigues in  Mexico,  and  he  was  not  mustered 
out  of  service  until  1867,  when  the  emergency 
had  passed.  While  stationed  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  immediately  upon  leaving  the  army  he 
located  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1875  he  was  appointed  an  attorney  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  he 
sustained  that  relation  with  it  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  his  duties  calling  him  at 
various  times  to  all  portions  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Western  Division  of  the  road. 
In  1897  he  relinquished  his  position  with  the 
company,  since  which  time  he  has  carried  on 
a  general  practice.  Captain  Adams  holds 
membership  with  the  Missouri  Commandery 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
and  with  Farragnt-Thomas  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  married,  in  October, 
1864,  Miss  Josephine  Magill,  of  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania.  Politically  Mr. 
Adams  has  always  been  a  Republican. 

Adams,  Washingrton,  lawyer  and  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  born 
in  Todd  County,  Kentucky,  in  1814,  and  died 
at  Boonville,  Missouri,  May  7,  1883.  He 
came  to  Missouri  about  1838,  and  located  at 
Boonville.  His  talents  and  learning  brought 
him  into  prominence,  even  among  the  bril- 
liant lawyers  and  public  men  at  that  time  com- 
posing the  bar  of  central  Missouri,  and  he 
tdok  rank  with  the  best  of  them.  In  1871  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Brown,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  place  of 
Warren  Currier,  who  resigned.  At  the  fol- 
lowing election,  in  1872,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
out  the  term.  He  held  the  position  until  1874, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
took  a  full  part  in  the  work  of  framing  the 
Constitution  of  1875. 

Adams,  Washington,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Boonville,  Missouri,  April  16,  1849.  His 
mother  was  Sarah  Flournoy,  of  Independence, 
and  his  father,  Andrew  Adams,  who  was 
known  as  an  enterprising  Santa  Fe  trader,  who 
penetrated  Mexico  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  was 
usually  successful  and  acquired  a  competency, 
so  that  he  retired  to  spend  his  old  age  in  peace 
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and  ease.  He  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom 
were  living  in  1900.  Washington  Adams,  the 
uncle  of  our  subject,  was  one  of  Missouri's 
great  lawyers,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  His 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Chief  Justice  Boyle, 
of  Kentucky.  After  taking  a  preparatory 
course  at  Kemper  School,  at  Boonville,  the 
younger  Washington  Adams  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  graduated  from  part 
of  its  literary  course,  and  also  from  the  junior 
course  in  law,  in  1869.  Returning  then  to 
Boonville,  he  read  law  for  a  year  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  Judge  Washington  Adams,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  went  to  Kansas 
City  in  1870,  and  established  a  good  practice. 
In  1874  and  1875  he  was  elected  city  attorney. 
He  was  twice  appointed  city  counselor,  first 
in  1880,  and  again  in  1884.  The  county  court 
appointed  him  county  counselor  in  January, 
189 1,  and  he  was  reappointed  two  years  later. 
Politically  he  is  a  sound-money  Democrat.  As 
a  member  of  the  bar  he  is  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  the  law,  and  as  an  all-around 
lawyer  takes  high  rank  in  the  profession  in 
Kansas  City.  For  years  he  has  enjoyed  a 
large  practice  in  the  Federal  courts.  On  June 
5,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  B.  Lin- 
coln, of  Plattsburg,  she  being  a  daughter  of 
John  K.  Lincoln,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Clin- 
ton County,  and  a  distant  relative  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  have  but  one  child,  a  son, 
John  W.,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  High 
School,  class  of  1900,  who  expects  to  enter 
Harvard  University. 

Adams,  William  Brown,  physician, 
was  born  October  28,  1818,  at  Florissant,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  Burwell  B.  and  Harriet  (Allen) 
Adams.  His  grandfather,  William  Adams, 
removed  from  Virginia  to  Missouri,  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Commonwealth. 
Burwell  B.  Adams  was  born  in  Virginia,  in 
1794,  and  died  in  Danville,  Missouri,  in  1876. 
He  was  ^  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  re- 
markable strength  of  character.  During  the 
War  of  1812  he  served  in  the  Patriot  Army,  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Captain  (after- 
ward Judge)  Beverly  Tucker.  In  1816  he 
came  to  Missouri  with  his  old  commander, 
and  for  some  years  afterward  was  in  his  em- 
ploy. For  several  years  he  lived  near  Pond 
Fort,  in  St.  Charles  County,  removing  from 
there  to  Franklin  County,  in  1823,  and  in  1844 


to  Montgomery  County.  Dr.  William  B. 
Adams  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  from 
his  youth  up,  and  was  never  quite  satisfied 
to  accept  any  statement  as  correct  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  beyond  doubt  that  it  should 
be  so  accepted.  His  friends  used  to  relate,  as 
an  amusing  instance  of  this  disposition  on  his 
part,  an  incident  of  his  early  boyhood.  His 
father  returned  one  day  from  a  camp  meeting, 
which  was  being  held  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  home,  and  announced  his  conversion  and 
his  determination  to  live  thereafter  a  religious 
life.  The  boy  was  told  by  his  mother  that  his 
father  was  going  to  be  a  good  man,  and  that 
he  would  not  hear  him  swear  any  more,  pro- 
fanity having  theretofore  been  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  elder  Adams.  This  state- 
ment the  youth  took  with  some  g^ins  of  al- 
lowance, and  when,  on  the  following  day,  his 
father  began  plowing  a  piece  of  new  land,  he 
resolved  to  follow  him  and  note  the  character 
of  his  remarks  when  provoked  by  such  diffi- 
culties as  he  knew  would  be  encountered.  All 
day  he  followed  the  elder  Adams,  but  not  a 
single  oath  did  he  hear,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  a  man  who 
could  plow  around  stumps  and  roots  such  as 
the  farmers  of  that  day  and  region  had  to 
contend  with,  without  swearing,  must  have 
experienced  a  great  change  of  heart.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Adams  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Allen,  who  came  from  Connecticut,  and  was 
also  a  Missouri  pioneer.  In  the  early  settle- 
ment in  which  they  lived  she  was  the  only 
woman  whom  Dr.  Adams  remembered  who 
was  not  a  tobacco  smoker.  Dr.  Adams  passed 
his  boyhood  in  Franklin  County,  and  all  his 
early  recollections  were  of  pioneer  life.  His 
home  was  a  log  cabin,  and  his  sleeping  room 
was  the  cabin  loft,  into  which  the  snow  sifted 
in  winter  time,  and  the  sunshine  crept  through 
cracks  in  the  roof  and  walls  in  the  summer 
time.  Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  as- 
sisting his  mother,  and  many  evenings  were 
passed  in  picking  over  the  cotton  which  at 
that  time  was  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Franklin  County.  He  obtained  his  rudi- 
mentary education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Franklin  County,  and  when  nineteen  years  of 
age  entered  Marion  College.  After  spending 
two  and  a  half  years  at  this  institution,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
J.  I.  T.  Mcllroy,  who  was  then  the  leading 
physician  of  Ralls  County,  Missouri.  In  1844 
he  entered  McDowell  Medical  College  of  St. 
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Louis,  and  was  graduated  with  the  first  class 
sent  out  from  that  institution,  in  1846.  After 
completing  his  medical  studies  he  located  at 
Danville,  Missouri,  and  practiced  there  until 
1881.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Montgom- 
ery County,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  ancestors  came 
from  one  of  the  old  slave  States,  and  he  him- 
self lived  in  a  slave  State  up  to  the  time  the 
institution  of  slavery  passed  out  of  existence, 
he  was  opposed  to  slavery,  and  when  the  Re- 
publican party  was  organized  he  became  an 
active  member  of  the  new  party.  When  the 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  period  arrayed  Missou- 
rians  against  each  other  he  was  compelled  for 
a  time  to  leave  Montgomery  County,  his  life 
being  endangered  on  account  of  his  pro- 
nounced loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Union. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was  ex- 
amining physician  in  connection  with  the  en- 
rollment of  Union  volunteers,  and  later  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Enroll- 
ment for  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
Still  later  he  became  provost  marshal  for  the 
district,  with  headquarters  first  at  Mexico, 
Missouri,  and  afterward  at  St.  Charles.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutionail  Convention,  called  to  revise  the 
organic  law  of  the  State  and  place  its  govern- 
ment under  the  control  of  its  loyal  citizens. 
After  the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  from 
Montgomery  County,  and  in  1866  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  to  represent  the 
district  composed  of  Pike,  Montgomery  and 
Lincoln  Counties.  During  this  troublous 
period,  and  also  during  the  war  period,  he  was 
noted  for  his  fearlessness  in  giving  expression 
to  his  sentiments  and  convictions,  and  in 
championing  the  cause  of  national  supremacy 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
early  life,  and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order. 
February  17,  1852,  Dr.  Adams  married  Miss 
Susan  Bass  Drury,  daughter  of  Charles  John- 
ston and  Sallie  Ann  (Wiseman)  Drury.  Mrs.  Ad- 
ams'  father  first  settled  in  Loutre  Lick,  where 
he  engaged  in  merchandising.  He  removed  to 
Danville,  Missotu'i,  in  1834,  and  there  opened, 
in  a  log  house,  the  first  store  in  the  place. 
Susan  B.  (Drury)  Adams  was  the  first  child 
born  in  Danville,  Missouri,  and  was  the  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  Colonel  Charles  John- 
ston., who,  with  eleven  men,  captured,  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  a  company  of 


British  soldiers.  The  sword  carried  by  the 
Captain  of  that  British  company  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Johnston's  descendants,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Bennington.  The  children  bom 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  Charles  Johnston 
Drury  Adams,  Julia  A.  Adams,  who  married 
S.  P.  Fish ;  Mary  Hope  Adams,  Leigh  Hunt 
Adams,  William  Brown  Adams,  Jr.,  and 
Ernest  Raymond  Adams. 

Adams,  W.  C,  was  bom  March  13,  1836, 
within  two  miles  of  his  present  home,  at  Ath- 
erton,  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  His  par- 
ents were  Lynchburg  and  Elizabeth  Adams, 
the  first  bom  near  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and 
the  latter  born  in  Missouri.  The  parents  of 
Lynchburg  Adams,  with  eight  children,  re- 
moved, in  1820,  to  Missouri,  and  made  their 
home  at  Fort  Osage,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Sibley.  The  son,  W.  C,  attended  a 
subscription  school  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  then  took  courses  in  Chapel 
Hill  College,  and  William  Jewell  College,  at 
Liberty.  His  studies  in  the  latter  institution 
ceased  with  its  close  on  account  of  the  Kansas 
border  troubles.  He  spent  two  succeeding 
years  upon  the  home  farm,  and  again  entered 
Chapel  Hill  College,  in  which  he  was  a  student 
until  its  suspension.  For  eleven  months  he 
taught  school,  a  part  of  the  time  near  Lee's 
Summit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  and  served 
until  the  surrender  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Price,  Bragg,  Johnson,  Beauregard  and 
Hood,  holding  the  rank  first  of  first  lieutenant, 
and  then  of  captain.  He  was  twice  wounded 
in  action,  and  was  twice  made  prisoner;  ten 
months  of  his  imprisonment  were  passed  at 
Johnson's  Island.  He  was  originally  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  acted  with  that  party  until  1876, 
when  he  voted  for  Peter  Cooper.  In  1880  he 
affiliated  with  the  Greenback  party,  and  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  where  his 
service  was  distinguished  by  high  ability  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  He  has  always  been  an 
earnest  advocate  of  popular  education,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  later  life  has 
served  as  a  school  director,  and  as  president  of 
the  School  Board.  He  is  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
His  interest  in  agriculture  led  him  to  early 
membership  in  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  and  his  zeal  and  ability  gave  him 
prominence  as  a  leader  in  both  these  orders. 
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He  was  married,  in  April,  1868,  to  Miss  Jane 
Herd,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  Herd.  Four  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage,  Edward  L., 
Susan  E.,  Dora  M.,  and  Charles  F.  Adams. 
His  wife  having  died,  in  1884  he  married  Mrs. 
Fannie  Jepson.  Six  children  were  bom  of 
this  marriage,  Jessie  H.,  James  W.,  Mary  H., 
John  Q.,  Pauline  Ruth  and  George  Carroll 
Adams.  Captain  Adams  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  many  good  quaUties,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  excellent  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  passed  his  life.  While 
his  effort  has  been  constantly  given  to  farm- 
ing, he  is  a  man  of  studious  habits,  and  his 
mind  is  richly  stored  with  information  derived 
from  close  and  intelligent  application  to  the 
works  of  the  best  authors,  as  well  as  to  the 
narrative  of  current  events. 

Administration.  —  The  settling  up 
or  management  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  It  may  be  done  by  an  executor  named 
in  the  will  of  the  deceased  person,  or  by  an 
administrator  appointed  by  the  probate  court, 
where  there  is  no  will.  Their  duties  are  sim- 
ilar, and  consist  in  the  collecting  of  debts  due 
to  the  estate,  the  payment  of  debts  owed  by 
the  estate  and  legacies,  and  the  distribution 
of  property  among  the  heirs.  The  Missouri 
law  on  the  subject  of  administration  is  com- 
prehensive and  minute.  If  there  is  a  will  it 
must  be  subjected  to  the  probate  court  and 
proved.  Then  follows  a  public  notice  to  cred- 
itors, whose  claims  must  be  presented  in  two 
years ;  the  inventory  of  all  property,  real  and 
persona],  belonging  to  the  deceased  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  the  appraisement  of  the  per- 
sonal property,  made  by  three  disinterested 
householders — the  inventory  and  appraise- 
ment to  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  pro- 
bate court  within  sixty  days  from  the  granting 
of  letters  of  administration.  Perishable  prop- 
erty must  be  sold,  and  other  personal  property 
also,  if  need  be,  and  all  debts  and  legacies  paid. 
Executors  and  administrators  are  required  to 
make  annual  settlements  until  the  estate  is 
finally  settled,  and  when  all  the  available  assets 
of  the  estate  have  been  collected,  and  all  debts 
paid,  a  final  settlement  should  be  made,  pre- 
vious notice  of  which  must  have  been  given  in 
a  newspaper.  If  there  be  minor  children,  and 
guardians  are  appointed,  they,  also,  must 
make  annual  seittlements  until  the  ward  is 
twenly-one  years  of  age,  or,  if  a  female,  until 
she  is  eigrhteen  year's  ol  age,  or  marries,  when 


the  guardian  makes   final  settlement  and  is 
discharged. 

Administrator. — ^An  official  appointed 
by  a  probate  court  to  administer  on  the  estate 
of  a  person  who  dies  intestalte;  that  is,  with- 
out leaving  a  will.  The  administrator  thus 
appointed  is  usually  some  one  interested  in  the 
estate,  the  widow,  or  husband,  or  son,  or  near 
relative  of  the  deceased.  If  a  woman,  she  is 
called  administratrix.  The  difference  between 
an  administrator  and  an  executor  is  that  the 
former  is  appointed  by  the  probate  court,  and 
distributes  the  estate  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State ;  the  latter  is  appointed  by  the  will  of 
the  deceased  person,  and  distributes  the  estate 
according  to  the  will. 

Adniinistrator,Pnblic.— A  county  (in 
St.  Louis  city)  official  who  has  charge  of  the 
settlement  of  all  estates  where  there  is  no  will 
with  an  executor  named,  and  of  estates  in 
which  no  person  entitled  to  the  privilege  ap- 
plies for  the  administration. 

Adreon,  Edward  Lawrence,  manu- 
facturer and  ex-city  comptroller  of  St.  Louis, 
was  born  in  that  city,  December  23,  1847,  son 
of  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Adreon.  He  was  reared 
in  the  city  and  educated  at  Wyman's  City 
University,  in  its  day  the  leading  private  edu- 
cational institution  of  St.  Louis.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  office  of  the  city  comptroller,  where  his 
merits  gained  for  him  promotion,  from  time  to 
time,  through  six  successive  administrations 
of  varying  politics.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  comptroller's  office  and  his  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  position  caused  him  to  be  nomi- 
nated on  the  Republican  ticket  for  city  comp- 
troller, and  at  the  ensuing  election  he  was 
chosen  to  that  office.  Entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  this  connection,  in 
1877,  he  was  re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  and  served,  in  all,  eight  years  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
the  city  government.  His  connection  with 
this  department,  which  he  entered  originally 
for  one  month  "on  trial,"  covered  in  all  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  when  he  retired  to 
private  life  he  had  made  an  enviable  record, 
not  only  for  the  integrity  of  bis  conduct  as  a 
public  official,  but  for  his  ability  as  a  finan- 
cier.    Soon  after  the  close  of  his  term  of  office 
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as  city  comptroller,  he  was  made  manager  of 
the  American  Brake  Company,  and  when  the 
plant  which  had  been  established  by  this  cor- 
poration was  leased  to  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  he  became  manager  for  the 
lessors  and  the  representative  of  both  corpora- 
tions in  St.  Louis.  He  has  since  been  no  less 
prominent  and  popular  as  a  business  man  than 
he  had  previously  been  as  a  public  official.  In 
fraternal  circles  Mr.  Adreon  is  well  known  as  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  December  23,  1871,  he  married 
Miss  Josephine  L.  Young,  of  St.  Louis. 
Their  children  are  Edward  L.  Adreon,  Jr., 
Josephine  M.  Adreon  and  Robert  E.  Adreon. 

Adrian.  — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Bates  County,  on  the  Lexington  &  Southern 
Division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  ten 
miles  north  of  Butler,  the  county  seat.  It  has 
a  public  school,  employing  five  teadhers;  an 
independent  newspaper,  the  "Journal";  a 
bank,  a  steam  flouring  mill  and  an  elevator. 
In  the  vicinity  are  churches  <rf  the  Baptist, 
Christian,  Dunkard,  Methodist  and  United 
Brethren  denominations.  In  1899  the  popu-* 
lation  was  1,000. 

Adventists. — A  sect  founded  by  William 
Miller,  originally  a  Green  Mountain  farmer, 
who  in  183 1  began  preaching  that  Christ's 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world  were 
at  hand.  He  predicted  that  some  time  be- 
tween the  2 1  St  of  March,  1843,  and  the  21st 
of  March,  1844,  Jesus  Christ  would  appear  in 
person  to  judge  the  world.  Multitudes  pressed 
to  hear  him  preach  everywhere,  and  the  excite- 
ment culminated  in  October  of  1844,  when 
thousands  of  people  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether in  different  places  to  await  Christ's 
coming.  They  were  disappointed,  but,  al- 
though it  was  demonstrated  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  fixing  a  date  for  the  second 
advent,  many  continued  to  believe  that  they 
were  "living  in  the  last  days,''  and  that  "the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand."  A  conven- 
tion of  Miller's  followers  was  called  in  1845, 
at  which  a  declaration  of  faith  was  agreed  upon 
and  the  name  "Adventists"  was  adopted. 
Since  then  they  have  become  known  as  "Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists"  on  account  erf  their  ob- 
servance of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
Saturday,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The 
"Adventists*  Christian  Association  and  Gen- 


eral Conference  of  America"  was  organized  in 
i860,  and  in  1898  fifteen  htmdred  ministers 
were  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
under  its  auspices,  and  church  organizations 
were  in  existence  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  at  that  time  one  church 
of  this  faith,  with  a  membership  of  121,  in  St. 
Louis,  and  the  number  of  Adventists  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  was  estimated  at  1,700. 
The  church  in  St.  Louis  worships  in  a  com- 
fortable edifice  at  2955  Garrison  Avenue. 

Agency. — ^An  incorporated  town  in  Buch- 
anan County,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
platted  by  William  B.  Smith,  in  1865.  Its 
population  is  400,  and  it  contains  a  bank,  two 
mills,  six  general  stores,  churches,  etc. 

Agency  Ford,  —  A  shallow  ford  over 
the  Platte  River,  where  the  road  from  Clay 
County  to  Blacksnake  Hills  crossed.  Andrew 
S.  Hughes,  Indian  agent  to  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  conducted  his  business  with  the  In- 
dians at  this  point. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege.—This  institution,  called  also  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  is  a 
department  of  the  State  University,  at  Colum- 
bia (which  see).  It  was  established,  in  1870, 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  2,  1862,  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  educational  purposes. 
The  statutes  fix  the  status  of  die  institution  as 
one  oi  the  colleges  of  the  State  University. 
The  people  of  Boone  County  donated  to  the 
institution  640  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
University  campus  and  $30,000  in  cash.  An 
experiment  station  is  connected  with  the 
college  of  agriculture,  which  is  devoted  to  orig- 
inal research  and  demonstration  in  a^cul- 
ture,  veterinary  science,  horticulture,  entomol- 
ogy, chemistry  and  botany,  which  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
State. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Fair. 

Agricultural  fairs  were  held  in  St.  Ijouis 
County  at  as  early  a  date  as  1822,  but  no  per- 
manent organizations,  having  for  their  object 
the  giving  of  such  exhibitions,  were  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  1841.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  of  that  year  the  fair  of  the  Ag^cul- 
tural  Society  of  St.  Louis  County  was  opened 
at  the  St.  Louis  race  course,  and  on  the  24th 
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of  the  same  month  the  Mechanics*  Fair  was 
inaugurated  in  buildings  located  near  the 
Planters'  House,  on  Fourth  Street.  Among 
the  founders  of  these  associations,  one  of 
which  was  designed  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
agricultural  and  the  other  of  mechanioad  pTX)d- 
ucts,  were  William  Bird,  S.  V.  Farnsworth, 
C.  Pullis,  Joseph  Charless,  D.  L.  Holbrook, 
and  others.  Thereafter  exhibitions  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  these  associations  sep- 
arately until  1855,  when,  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  to  combine  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical interests  of  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
holding"  annual  fairs,  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Fair  Association  was  chartered  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  first  fair  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  this  association  in  Octo- 
ber of  1856.  Since  then  its  exhibitions  have 
been  held  regularly  each  year,  the  successor 
of  the  original  association  being  the  present 
St.  Louis  Fair  Association  (which  see). 

Agrrlcultural  Wheel.  — An  organiza- 
tion started  about  1886  in  a  number  of  coun- 
ties in  central  Missouri.  It  was  modeled 
after  the  Farmers*  Alliance  and  the  Grange, 
Its  chief  object  being  to  combine  against  mid- 
dlemen, and  to  enable  the  farmers  to  buy 
goods  at  reduced  rates — in  fact,  at  about  10 
per  cent  over  cost  of  manufacture.  The  or- 
ganization was  secret  in  character,  and  in 
each  county  several  branches  were  started; 
also  sftores  on  the  co-operative  plan  a(t  promi- 
nent trading  points.  None  were  eligible  to 
membership  but  farmers  and  wage-workers, 
and  it  was  intended  that  none  other  than  mem- 
bers should  have  the  benefits  of  the  "Wheel." 
After  a  few  years  of  experimenting — more 
profitable  to  the  organizers  and  promoters 
than  to  the  members — the  movement  proved 
a  failure.  The  chief  fields  of  operation  were 
in  Benton,  Osage,  Maries,  Miller  and  other 
counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Agxiculture.—Missouri  shares,  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
fertile  soil  and  salubrious  climate  of  this 
favored  region,  and  is,  perhaps,  favored  above 
the  others  in  being  diversified  with  timber  and 
prairie.  It  is  not  a  prairie  State,  in  the  sense 
tteit  Illinois  is,  nor  was  it  covered  entirely  with 
forest,  like  Kentucky,  but  it  possessed  both 
prairie  and  forest,  blended  in  a  way  admirably 
adapted  to  successful  husbandry.  All  crops 
and  nearly  all  fruits  suited  to  the  north  tem- 


perate zone  thrive  in  Missouri,  but  the  crops 
that  thrive  best,  and  are  cultivated  most  suc- 
cessfully for  profit,  are  the  staple  cereals,  com, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  the  various  grasses  that 
yield  pasturage  and  hay.  The  State  seems  to 
be  the  home  of  these,  and  in  its  rich  soil  and 
favored  climate  they  attain  great  perfection. 
The  first  farmers  of  Missouri  came  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  if  the  farmer  were 
astonished  at  the  prolific  yield  of  com  their 
new  farms  in  Missouri  turned  out,  the  others 
were  not  less  surprised  at  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  wheat  yield.  At  first  these  two 
cereals,  with  tobacco,  were  the  only  crops 
raised  in  the  State,  but  at  a  later  day  the  deep, 
rich  soil  of  Lafayette  and  Howard  Counties 
were  found  to  be  suited  to  hemp,  and  from 
1830  to  i860  large  quantities  of  that  crop  were 
raised  for  manufacturing  into  bagging  and 
rope,  for  cotton  bales.  Wkh  the  disappear- 
ance of  slavery,  hemp-raising  disappeared  aiso, 
and  the  staple  no  longer  has  a  place  in  the 
farm  products  of  Missouri.  At  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  and  for  fifty  years  after, 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  an  important 
feature  in  Missouri  farming,  because  tobacco 
was  not  only  always  salable  for  cash,  but  in 
the  early  days  was  used  as  current  money  to 
a  limited  extent.  But  after  the  Civil  War  the 
crop  began  to  fall  off,  declining  from  25,000,- 
000  pounds,  in  i860,  to  9424,000,  in  1890. 
But  the  entire  abandonment  of  hemp-raising, 
and  partial  abandonment  of  tobacco,  was  fol- 
lowed by  greater  attention  to  stock-raising, 
and  this  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures in  Missouri  husbandry,  if  not  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the 
State  are  well  suited  to  fruit,  and  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces  and  apricots 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  Ozark  region 
of  southern  Missouri  shares,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing region  of  Arkansas,  the  name  of  the  "Big 
Red  Apple  Country,"  on  account  of  the  high 
color,  flavor  and  size  of  the  apples  grotwn 
there,  and  the  reliability  of  the  crop.  Mis- 
souri grapes  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their 
quality,  and  for  the  wine  made  from  them,  and 
sdthough  wine-making  is  not  followed  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  two  decades  between 
i860  and  1880,  large  quantities  of  grapes  are 
raised  for  table  use.  Since  the  year  1880 
melonnraising  has  grown  to  be  an  important 
business  in  some  of  the  counties  of  southeast 
Missouri,  and  large  quantities  in  car  loads  are 
shipped  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  other  cities 
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of  the  North  and  West.  In  the  year  1850 
there  were  54458  farms,  embracing  2,938425 
acres  of  improved,  and  6,794,245  acres  of  un- 
improved, land  in  the  State,  having  an  esti- 
mated cash  value  of  $63,225,000.  In  i86o  tlie 
number  of  farms  had  increased  to  92,792,  and 
their  value  to  $293,037,307;  and  in  1890  the 
number  was  238,043,  valued  at  $786,390,253. 
The  cereal  product  of  the  State  in  1890  was 
197,000,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  30,113,821 
bushels  of  wheat,  39,820,149  bushels  of  oats, 
34,863  bushels  of  barley,  28,440  bus^hels  of 
buckweat,  and  308,807  busftiels  of  rye.  The 
other  products  were,  wool,  4,040,084  pounds ; 
milk,  193,931,103  gallons;  butter,  43,108,521 
pounds;  cheese,  288,620  pounds;  22,785,848 
chickens,  and  2405,940  other  fowls;  53,i47r 
418  dozen  eggs,  4492,178  pounds  of  honey, 
15,856  bales  of.  cotton,  450,831  bushels  of  flax- 
seed, 2,721,240  gallons  of  sorghum  syrup, 
3,567,635  tons  of  hay,  93,764  bushels  of  clover 
seed,  and  216,314  bushels  of  other  grass  seed ; 
9,424,823  pounds  of  tobacco,  8,188,921  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes,  and  561,551  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes;  1,051,139  pounds  of  broom 
00m,  22,500  tons  of  grapes,  and  1,250,000  gal- 
lons of  wine.  The  estimated  value  of  all  farm 
products  was  $109,751,024,  and  the  value  of 
market-garden  products,  including  small 
fruits,  was  $1,107,076.  The  number  of  head 
of  live  stock  on  farms  in  the  State  was,  horses, 
946401;  mules  and  asses,  231,714;  working 
oxen,  14,006;  milch  cows,  851,076;  other  cat- 
tle, 2,104,634;  swine,  4,987,432;  sheep,  950,- 
562. 

Alabama  Society. — ^A  society  organ- 
ized at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis, 
October  18,  1898,  which  is  composed  erf  native 
Alabamians  and  is  designed  to  promote  friend- 
ship and  social  intercourse  among  those  bom 
in  that  State,  who  are  now  residents  of  St. 
Lxjuis.  William  H.  Clopton,  M.  Stone,  C.  B. 
Cook,  H.  R.  Grubbs  and  others  were  the 
founders  and  first  officers  of  the  society. 

Alba. — A  town  in  Jasper  County,  seven 
miles  west  of  Carthage,  the  county  seat.  It 
was  named  for  an  early  settler,  who  was  the 
first  postmaster.  The  town  was  platted  in 
1882  by  Stephen  Smith.  It  has  a  school,  a 
Baptist  Church,  a  Methodist  Church,  and  a 
Quaker  Church.  There  is  a  steam  flourmill 
in  the  town,  and  lead  and  silicate  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  The  estimated  population  January  i, 
1900,  was  300. 


Albany.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
judicial  seat  of  Gentry  County,  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  one  mile  east  of  the 
Grand  River,  on  the  St.  Joseph  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and 
five  miles  from  Darlington,  on  the  Wabash. 
It  has  seven  churches  —  Free  Methodist. 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South,  Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian, Christian  and  Baptist.  There  is  a  fine 
public  school  building,  handsome  courthouse, 
opera  house,  a  fine,  three-story  temple,  owned 
jointly  by  the  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows, 
two  banks,  four  hotels,  three  newspapers,  the 
"Advocate," the  "Advance"  and  the  "Ledger," 
a  flouring  mill,  foundry,  and  about  sixty  mis- 
cellaneous business  places.  The  city  has  elec- 
tric lights,  local  and  tong-distance  telephone 
service,  and  is  the  seat  of  two  colleges,  the 
Central  Christian  College  and  the  Northwest- 
em  Missouri  College,  under  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  con- 
nected with  Central  College,  at  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri.   The  population  in  1900  was  2,025. 

Albert,  Leon  Joseph,  banker,  was 
born,  November  6,  1840,  in  Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Anna  (Hoin) 
Albert.  Nicholas  Albert  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Cape  Girardeau,  in  1852,  and  died 
there  in  1876.  The  elder  Albert  was  a  mer- 
chant and  a  thoroughly  public-spirited  citizen, 
who  spent  much  of  his  time  and  money  to 
make  the  "Cape  City"  a  commercial  center. 
He  established  there  a  shipyard,  and  built  at 
Cape  Girardeau  the  "Alfred  T.  Lacy,"  the  only 
steamboat  ever  built  there.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  United  States  ganger  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  Speaking  both  the  French  and 
German  languages  fluently,  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  and  German  citizens  of 
that  place,  and  was  their  counselor  and  adviser 
on  all  occasions.  He  himself  was  French,  and 
his  father,  John  Albert,  the  grandfather  of 
Leon  J.  Albert,  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
on  the  staff  of  the  great  leader  of  the  French 
Army.  In  his  early  boyhood,  Leon  J.  Albert 
lived  in  Portland — now  a  part  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky — and  there  he  began  his  education, 
with  Honorable  Norman  J.  Colman,  now  of 
St.  Louis,  as  his  teacher.  Coming  with  his 
parents  to  Missouri,  his  further  education  was 
such  as  to  fit  him  for  business  pursuits,  and 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  h«  re- 
turned to  Louisville,  where  he  clerked  in  a  drv 
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goods  store  until  1861.  He  then  came  back 
to  Cape  Girardeau  and  became  connected  with 
the  J.  &  S.  Albert  Grocery  Company.  This 
connection  continued  until  1871,  except  dur- 
ing two  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  on  a  Mississippi  River 
steambocBt,  then  under  management  of  tlie 
Memphis  &  St.  Louis  Packet  Company.  In 
the  fall  of  1871  he  emtarked  in  the  commis- 
sion business  in  St.  Louis  on  his  own  account. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Colonel  Robert  Sturdivamt  to  return 
to  Cape  Girardeau  and  accept  the  position  of 
cashier  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Bank 
of  R.  Sturdivant.  In  1881  this  hank  was  incor- 
porated under  the  State  banking  laws  of  Mis- 
souri, as  the  Sturdivant  Bank,  and  Mr.  Albert 
was  made  cashier  of  the  reorganized  institu- 
tion. He  has  since  continued  to  hold  that 
position,  and  a  service  of  nearly  thirty  years 
in  this  capacity  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded, 
in  the  banking  circles  of  the  State,  as  one  of 
its  most  thoroughly  efficient,  capable  and  hon- 
est bank  managers.  During  tihe  period  since 
1882  there  has  been  but  one  change  in  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Sturdivant  Bank,  and 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Jacob  H.  Burrough.  Mr.  Albert  was  a  direc- 
tor and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis,  Cape  Girar- 
deau &  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  from 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  that  corpora- 
tion until  the  road  was  sold  to  the  South  Mis- 
souri &  Arkansas  Railroad  Company,  in  1899, 
and  he  is  now  a  director  of  the  last  named 
comgany.  From  1875  *o  1880  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Southeast  District  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  in  that  capacity  did  much  to  benefit 
the  farming  interests  of  that  region.  In  poli- 
ics  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  only  taken  the 
interest  which  every  good  citizen  should  take 
in  political  movements  and  campaigns.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1874-5  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
from  1877  to  1878  he  was  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  from  1885  to  1890  he  again  filled  the 
mayoralty.  During  Hs  first  admimistration 
he,  with  others,  formulated  and  secured  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance,  under  which  the  rail- 
road subscription  of  Cape  Girardeau  to  the 
building  of  a  railroad  into  the  city  was  com- 
promised and  refunded.  The  ordinance  was 
unpopular  at  the  time,  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
action  has  since  been  made  apparent  to  all. 
He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  in  1889  Gov- 


ernor Francis  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
bofetrd  of  regents  of  that  imstrtutibn,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  Governor  Stone  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  second  term,  which  he  is  now 
serving.  June  2,  1864,  Mr.  Albert  married 
Miss  Clara  Given  Haydock,  daughter  of 
Gideon  A.  and  Harriet  (Conway)  Haydock, 
of  Smithland,  Kentucky,  and  of  Scotch-Eng- 
lish descent.  Their  children  are  Halttie  Q>n- 
way  Albert,  now  the  widow  of  Ralph  W.  Mor- 
ton, of  Cape  Girardeau ;  Leon  Joseph  Albert, 
Jr.,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Sturdivant  Bank ; 
Harry  Lee  Albeit,  professor  of  biology  at  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Cape  Girardeau ;  Alma 
Edith,  Clara  Given,  Leland  Stanford,  and 
Helen  Roseborough  Albert. 

Aldrlch.— A  village  in  Polk  County,  on 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Rail- 
way, twelve  miles  southwest  of  Bolivar,  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  kxal  newspaper,  the 
"Enterprise,"  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  number 
of  stores  and  shops.  In  1899  ^^  population 
was  225. 

Alexander,  B.  W.,  merchant,  was  bom 
in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  November  14, 
1809,  son  of  Willfam  and  Cynthia  Alexander. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  bricklayer,  and  while  serving  this 
apprenticeship  gained  the  major  part  of  his 
education  through  attendance  at  night  schools 
and  the  reading  of  all  books  which  came  with- 
in his  reach.  In  1828  he  came  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  some  years, 
and  afterward  opened  a  commission  house, 
which  first  did  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  AlexatKi«er  &  Lansing,  and  later  as  B.  W. 
Alexander  &  Co.  He  conducted  this  business 
with  rare  tact  and  sagacity,  accumulated  a  for- 
tune and  became  identified  with  various  prom- 
inent corporations,  being  president  of  the 
Commercial  Insurance  Company,  a  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
Boatmen's  Saving  Institution,  of  which  he  was 
an  incorporator. 

Alexander,  Jesse  Perviance,  was 

born  March  4,  1821,  in  Nicholas  County, 
Kentucky.  He  came  to  Missouri  in  1850, 
and  before  his  arrival  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  which  was  then  an  undeveloped 
wilderness,  he  prophesied  that  at  some  future 
time  a  great  city  would  be  built  where  West- 
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port  Landing  then  was.  The  prophecy  proved 
to  be  a  tru6  one,  as  the  present  greatness  of 
Kainsas  City  shows.  After  coming  to  Mis- 
souri he  visited  St.  Joseph,  Leavenwortli, 
Kansas,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  together  with 
other  growing  towns  in  the  West,  but  finally 
decided  that  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  was 
the  most  favorable  location.  He,  therefore, 
bought  a  farm  one  mile  south  of  Westport. 
He  sold  this  farm  a  few  years  later  and  pur- 
chased a  farm  at  what  is  now  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Troost  Avenue,  in  Kansas  City, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  included  within  the 
borders  of  Troost  Park.  In  1866  he  disposed 
of  this  second  farm  and  removed  to  Blue 
Township,  Jackson  County,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously bought  a  farm  near  Salem  Church. 
His  education  was  gained  in  the  common 
schools.  At  one  time  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  cadet  at  West  Point  from  his  district 
in  Kentucky.  He  surrendered  this  honor  to 
his  brother,  General  Barton  Alexander,  de- 
ceased, who  had  tried  for  the  same  appoint- 
ment and  failed.  Barton  Alexander  was  an 
officer  in  the  corps  of  engineers  under  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  Sheridan,  and  was  with  Sheri- 
dan on  his  famous  **ride"  from  Winchester. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Barton  Alexander 
built  the  "Minot's  Ledge"  lighthouse.  J.  P. 
Alexander  was  a  well  informed  man,  and  ab- 
sorbed knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  from 
the  busy  world,  being  successful  in  business 
and  popular  with  his  associates.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Westport 
Home  Guards.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
represented  a  constituency  in  the  Missouri 
I^egislature,  and  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Independence,  Missouri. 
He  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  was  a  leader  during  the 
'^Greenback"  campaign,  and  was  the  nominee 
of  that  party  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Alexander  held  membership  in 
the  Christian  Church  of  Independence.  He 
was  married,  in  1866,  to  Marian  Carter, 
daughter  of  Edwin  Carter,  a  prominent  resi- 
dent of  Virginia.  After  spending  the  first 
eight  years  of  their  married  life  on  the  farm 
near  Salem  Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
removed  to  Independence,  where  he  died,  De- 
cember 10,  1896.  Mrs.  Alexander  is  living, 
being  in  her  sixty-third  year.  To  them  four 
children  were  bom :  Ella  Bright,  wife  of  Ed- 
win R.  Gill,  an  electrician  m  New  York  City ; 
Jesse  Pauline,  wife  of  John  C.  Lovrien,  a  rail- 


road man  of  St.  Louis ;  Virginia  Carter,  wife 
of  Frederick  A.  Taylor,  a  dry  goods  merchant 
of  Kansas  City;  Walter  Gilbert,  who  resides  on 
the  old  home  farm.  Walter  Gilbert  Alexander 
was  bom  February  18,  1878,  in  Independence. 
Missouri.  He  was  educated  at  Woodland 
College,  Independence,  and  the  Kansas  City 
High  School.  In  1898  he  took  charge  of  the 
homestead  farm,  and  has  given  evidence. of 
his  abilities  as  a  manager  in  the  improvement 
of  the  piace  and  its  general  development.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  luxurious  country 
homes  in  Jackson  County.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
a  faithful  Republican,  but  has  never  sought 
office.  He  possesses  high  ideals  of  good  citi- 
zenship, and  is  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  and  community.  Progressive  in  his 
methods  and  honest  in  his  dealings,  he  has 
formed  a  circle  of  friends  that  is  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  lamented  father.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  married,  May  25,  1899,  to  Miss 
Blanche  Mohler,  daughter  of  Martin  Mohler, 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Rose,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Alexander,  Joshua  Henry,  for  manv 
years  a  prominent  man  of  affairs  in  St.  Louis, 
was  born  April  10,  1817,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  June  30, 
1879.  His  parents  were  William  and  Hester 
Alexander,  who  lived  and  reared  their  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  and 
fitted  for  a  business  career  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  and  came  west  in  1835, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  ob- 
tained his  earliest  business  experience  at  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
commission  house  of  his  elder  brother,  An- 
drew Alexander.  In  1841  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  embarked  in  the  steamboat  busi- 
ness, then  so  profitable  and  attractive,  becom- 
ing connected  with  a  line  of  boats  plying  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Some 
time  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Sam- 
uel Copp  and  established  a  general  commis- 
sion business  in  St.  Louis  under  the  firm  name 
of  Alexander,  Copp  &  Co.  Later  he  became 
connected  with  the  famous  old-time  banking 
house  of  Page  &  Bacon,  and  was  afterward 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railway  Company,  then  building 
its  line  of  railway  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
This  latter  connection  caused  him  to  become 
interested  in  other  transportation  enterprises, 
one  of  which  was  the  establishment  of    the 
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fast  freight  liije  owned  by  Valentine  &  Co., 
the  first  fast  freight  line  which  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  West.  He  also  stairted  tihe  first 
omnibus  line  which  carried  passengers  from 
East  St.  Louis,  and  established  the  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Company,  which  has  since  developed 
into  an  institution  of  great  importance.  At  a 
laiter  date  he  was  head  of  the  jfirm  of  J.  H.  & 
F.  R.  Alexander,  his  nephew,  Frank  R.  Alex- 
ander, being  the  junior  member  of  this  firm. 
During  the  years  1863  and  1864  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange,  and 
afterward  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
firm  of  Rioheson,  Able  &  Oo.,  Thomas  Riche- 
9on  and  Barton  Able  being  his  pairtniers.  He 
was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Alexander, 
Cozzens  &  McGill  when  that  firm  conducted 
one  of  the  leading  dry  goods  commission 
houses  of  the  city,  and  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  rail- 
road contractor.  During  all  the  years  of  his 
active  career  ais  a  business  man  in  St.  Louis 
he  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity  and  great  moral 
worth,  and  he  was  honored  at  different  times 
with  official  positions,  which  evidenced  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  At  one  time  he 
served  as  city  comptroller  of  St.  Lx>uis,  and 
he  w:as  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Mer- 
cantLIe  Library  Association.  A  Presbyterian 
in  his  religious  faith,  he  was  prominendy  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  that  denomination  in 
St.  Louis,  and  for  many  years  served  the  Pine 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  as  deacon  and 
elder.  May  20,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
J.  Chappell,  daughter  of  William  L.  Ohappdl, 
wbo  lost  his  life  in  the  memonable  Gasoonade 
Bridge  disaster  of  1855. 

Alexander,  Maurice  W.,  merchant 
and  pharmacist,  was  bom  February  9,  1835, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  June  6.  1898.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Mary  (Rittenhouse)  Alexander,  both  na- 
tives of  Philadelphia,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father, William  Alexander,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Joseph  Rittenhouse,  were  also 
bom  in  that  city.  Reared  in  Philadelphia, 
Maurice  W.  Alexander  obtained  both  his 
academic  and  professional  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Quaker  City.  After  complet- 
ing his  course  of  study  at  the  high  school  he 
entered  the  Philaidelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  nK>st  noted  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  was  grad- 


uated from  that  college  in  the  class  of  1854. 
Imomediialtdy  after  his  graduation  he  oame  to 
St.  Louis  and  ebteiied  the  employ  of  Baioon, 
Hyde  &  Co.,  wholesaile  'druggists,  engaged  in 
business  on  M^dn  Street.  Leaiving  (their  em- 
ploy in  Augusit  of  1856,  he  b^;an  bulsiness  on 
his  own  account,  purchasing  the  drug  store 
located  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Market  Streets,  of  which  he  was  owner  for 
twenty-three  years  thereafter.  While  operat- 
ing this  drug  store,  notmg  the  trend  of  trade 
toward  Olive  Street,  he  also  opened  another 
sttore  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Olive  Streets,  in  a  building  then  owned 
by  Stilson  Hutchins,  connected  then  with  the 
newspaper  press  <rf  St.  Louis  and  famous  later 
as  an  Eastern  newspaper  publisher.  This  store, 
wliich  was  at  that  time  *^e  handsomest  in  the 
West  in  furnishings  and  the  most  complete 
in  its  equipment  for  every  branch  of  the  drug 
business,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1877.  A 
year  later,  however.  Dr.  Alexander  opened  a 
new  drug  store  at  the  same  location,  in  a 
building  which  had  been  erected  by  J.  Gon- 
zelman,  who  had  purchased  the  ground  from 
Hutdhins.  In  this  building,  whadi  later 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Erastus  WeUs  and  is 
still  owned  by  his  son,  he  continued  to  con- 
duct a  large  and  profitable  drug  business  until 
1892,  in  which  year  he  purchased  the  stock 
of  goods  belonging  to  the  Mellier  Drug  Com- 
pany and  consolidated  the  two  stores.  For 
forty-two  years  and  more  he  was  a  recognized 
leader  among  the  rdtaiil  druggists  of  St.  Louis, 
and  for  many  years  his  establishment  had 
few  rivals  in  its  line  in  Western  cities. 

Alexian    Brothers'    Monastery.— 

A  Roman  Catholic  institution  founded  in  St. 
Loiiis,  in  1869,  by  Broither  Peters,  of  the 
Alexian  Brotherhocxl.  This  is  one  of  the 
four  branches  of  that  order  in  the  United 
States*  There  were  five  members  in  the 
brolthjeihlood  in  St.  Ltonas  at  the  beginning, 
but  the  oflnder  grew,  and  in  1898  it  numbered 
thirty-five.  Under  its  auspices  have  been 
erected  a  hospital  and  insane  asylum  at  3933 
Broadway,  and  the  cost  of  its  buildings  has 
reached  a  quarter  of  a  nnQlion  dbllars.  About 
fifteen  hundred  patients  are  cared  for  annually 
at  these  institutions. 

Alexandria.— At  one  time  the  county 
seat  of  Lincoln  County.  It  was  made  the 
county  seat  in  1823  and  continued  such  until 
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1829.  Its  population  never  exceeded  fifty 
people.  It  was  situated  five  miles  north  of  the 
present  she  of  Troy.  For  many  years  a  post- 
office  called  Old  Alexandria  was  kept  there, 
but  it  was  discontinued  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Alexandria.— A  specially  chartered  city, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Clark  County,  on 
the  Keokuk  &  Western  and  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railroads,  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Kahoka.  It  was  settled  in 
the  winter  of  1834-5,  a  ferryman  building  the 
first  cabin  in  the  place.  It  was  the  county 
seat  of  Clark  County  for  some  years.  The 
town  is  nicely  situated,  and  has  well  graded 
streets.  It  has  a  good  g^ded  public  school. 
Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
and  CathoKc  Churches.  The  business  of  the 
town  is  represented  by  a  grain  devator,  saw- 
mill, planing  mill,  pickle  works,  hotel,  and 
about  a  dozen  stores  and  shops.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  300. 

Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  Visit   of.— 

During  the  first  administration  of  President 
Grant  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  younger  son  of 
Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Russia,  made  a 
protracted  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
received  everywhere  with  distinguished  con- 
sideration, on  account  of  his  rank  and  the 
friendly  relations  at  that  time  existing  be- 
tween the  Russian  government  and  thcut  of 
the  United  States.  Accompanied  by  a  royal 
suite,  he  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  evening 
of  January  5,  1872,  and  remained  in  the  city 
several  days.  He  was  entertained  at  the 
Southern  Hotel,  and  a  ball  was  given  there  in 
his  honor  on  the  evening  of  January  8th. 

Allee,  William  S.,  physician,  was  born 
in  1852,  in  Moniteau  County,  Missouri,  son  of 
James  V.  and  Sabra  (Bowlin)  Allee,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  this  State.  His  grand- 
father, who  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  came  to 
Missouri  at  an  early  day,  and  his  great-grand- 
father, who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  died  in  this  State.  James  V.  Allee,  after 
farming  some  time  in  Moniteau  County,  re- 
moved to  Morgan  County,  Missouri,  and  was 
filling  the  office  of  probate  jinlge  of  thiat 
county  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1875.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Allee,  died  when  the 
son  was  a  small  boy.  Dr.  Allee  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Moniteau  County  and 


at  the  State  Universiity  of  Missouri,  ait  Co- 
lumbia. After  leaving  college  he  taught  school 
for  a  time  and  then  entered  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Later  he  attended 
Missouri  Medical  College,  at  St.  Louis,  and 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  last 
named  institution  in  1875.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  began  the  practke  of  his  profession 
at  California,  Missouri,  but  removed  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Highpoint,  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  continued  his  professional  labors 
until  1882.  He  then  removed  to  Olean,  in 
Miller  County,  Missouri,  where  he  has  ever 
since  been  prominent,  both  as  a  physician  and 
business  man.  In  1889  he  was  the  principal 
organdzer  of  the  Miller  Ooumty  Exchange 
Bank,  and  in  1890  he  was  made  president  of 
the  bank,  a  position  which  he  tois  filled  up  to 
the  present  time.  When  he  first  established 
his  home  in  Olean  he  opened  a  drug  store 
there,  which  has  been  tiie  leiading  buisimess 
house  of  its  kind  in  the  town  ever  since. 
Since  1890  he  has  been  a  partner  in  the  hard- 
ware house  of  F.  W.  Inglish  &  Co.,  at  dean. 
In  addition  to  giving  attention  to  a  large  gen- 
eral practice,  he  is  local  surgeon  at  Olean  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Association  of  Rail- 
road Surgeons,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Missoiu-i  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examining  surgeons  for  United  States  pen- 
sions, at  EldOn,  Missouri.  In  politios  Dr. 
Allee  is  a  Democrat,  artd  was  the  nominee  of 
his  party  for  representative  in  1900,  being  de- 
feated by  only  sixty  votes,  although  the 
county  was  Republican  by  374  votes.  He  is 
a  member  of  Mount  Plealsant  Lodge,  No.  134, 
of  An<aent  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  In 
1875  he  was  married,  in  St.  Louis,  to  Miss 
Laura  C.  Huston,  who  was  a  native  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Huston,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  P.  R. 
Pitman,  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Cape 
Girardeau.  The  children  bom  to  them  have 
been  Gail,  Rea,  Logan  and  Henry  Priest 
Allee. 

Allen,  Andrew  A.,  railway  manager, 
was  bom  March  19,  1853,  near  Monmouth, 
Illinois.  He  was  educated  m  the  public 
schools,  quitting  which  he  entered  the  reul- 
way  service  in  1868,  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  He  began  as  messenger  in  a  railw^ay 
telegraph  office,  was  given  a  position  as  opera- 
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•  :r:  i'  ^9,  and  served  in  that  capacity  and 
J  .  "r:  'n  the  Ch:;..'!/^),  Burlington  &  Oiiincy 
•  '>rli'  f  at  .-uigetuwn,  Illinois,  until 
ill  r-  at  ye<ir  lie  IjecaTr»e  an  employe  of 
*  '  '•  "']',  J^eoria  &  Warsaw 'Railway  Com- 
J  ...  .  >']!ch  h*^  servfl  c-nc  year  as  tit^ket  aj2;t*nt 
.  <  ratur  at  Linihiiut'ji.,  [(jwa;  one  year 
..-  :■— :>:\tr:t  ^rt.n-thspar.-'  :,  anu  <e\cn  \ej''s 
;.-  *rr.'':  c!i^;  atcher  at  !'•  >j\a,  Hi'  ^:s.  In 
'■ '  he  1"  eatjie  c^'  f".  k'^t  at^-nt  'f  t[ie  \Va- 
ha^'.i,  St.  Louis  tS^  1  ..o;  '  ■  kai.wa/  t'ouipany 
a:  C'liica^x^,  liiir.".^,  aii«l  h.''-i  t  .it  r^^iti'in 
iin*;i  January  of  i.^'"-:.  r:  *in  hmuarv  to 
jiir.e  of  lliat  year  he  was  ti  .[i-n.i-'fT  of  th' 
-^::: :  road,  with  heaJ.',':i.i- •- •  ^  at  f*et)i;a.  illi- 
ii,»'-  In  June  of  ih>>-J  .i-:  wdh  lu.ido  S'i[tc.^n- 
t^iuknt  of  the  M:'ra.K':e,  i.a-tern  ai.  1 
>  ■u-hern  Divisions  i>t  ihc  W  i>  »:i>in  Ctntial 
Ix^jiroad,  and  held  that  r-  -  tion  until  Dec^ri- 
ber.  1884.  From  that  date  umil  Au_L^n:>t.  i^H^, 
he  was  superintendent  t.f  liic  MM'/'a';k<n', 
r.a^tern,  Southern,  Mid- lie  and  Xr>rthein  L^I\i- 
sions  of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  having  that 
position  at  the  date  lavSt  na-ned  to  b''-\'M)e  as- 
5>tant  general  manager  of  tl-  «!  t'^ad.  Later, 
Wi.i'e  acting  as  assisraiit  general  p;  tiiager  -■>{ 
'-.  ^  Titad,  he  had  under  ;iis  sn]t('r\  ^^•,n  the 
I'M.  known  as  the  Wisci>r..sin  lti*:;i,  tli** 
?....vaukee  &  W' innehago,  Wis.-p  •  \  \'  \Ln- 
r;  .--jta,  and  thr  Minnesota,  Sr.  (>.»*.  v.  \\  ^m- 
sin  &  Chicago  roads,  h'l.ei.  t^  .^  -  r , -.-e  he 
Was  called  to  that  of  tlie  M's-uun,  lxaii>as  Si 
T-  '  as  Railway  Company,  wi]'-!)  he  is  nuw 
st.-xing  as  vice  president  and  gfitral  man- 
v..^er.  His  long  experience  m  tl'^^  cr.ndnct  of 
Taliway  affairs  has  made  him  one  ■ 'i  *'-*'  most 
^^i^1h]e,  as  he  is  one  of  the  In  ^t  '- .  -wn.  ot 
\-  V  stern  railroad  men. 

AlhMi,  Arthur  Mason,  lawyer,  wisdom 
I*'  -r  Centerville,  Fairfax  Coun[\,  Xirui-^Ja, 
'  1  ::a-.  I  {,  1831,  son  of  William  T.  and  R'>sa 
'  '::.^:»'*  I)  Allen,  the  former  being  a  }>romi- 
^  w'/'P  of  that  county.  His  paternal 
i.r  ,:i  .1^  '•  A  as  Joshua  Allen,  of  Pruue  Wil- 
-  \  I  w"*  S'.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
'■  -.. .  :■*  1  'rir.'I:ett,  served  in  the  defense  of  Balti- 
:.  '•  r«  the  War  of  18 12.  His  maternal 
^:  '  ••'.er  was  born  Rosa  I'uckley.  He  ac- 
j'  .unruents  of  English  in  the  neigh- 
:  -    H>l5,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  an 

fe  tai'ght  by  Patrick  Raney,  who  was 

'X  *■?   •!!  mathematics,  and  in  the  Latin, 

'  I  'toll  and  Spanish  languages.    After 

'    e  'A<^  scholastic  education  he  taught 


school  and  studied  hrv  in  tiie  kj"  v  rn.  Li 
i<*^53  !'C  v\a>  exi!'\:ned  bt.-:-'.'  ^  -  .u  \\'"*'li 
Tyler.  Richard  hicid  and  Ri>:-a.  '  !•  'VifKcr, 
who  j'oens^^d  him  to  pi  act  ice  la\v  :u  all  UiO 
couits  of  \irgfnia.  He  began  the  p'-avMice  <»i 
h;s  prt^fes'^ion  at  Fairfax,  and  v  .  .  ;  '  *v-  1 
d'l'Uty  luunty  .ju\<  y  >r,  mak.i:,.^  '^■ 
C'Jij.r^tCii  1m]'>  ..  ,-^  -  in  th.at  cnMu'y.  1::  *• 
his  liiM*  ii  i'-i'  •..  ;><^c:;  :i:ij»;i!t-d  Lv  t^*o  cl-  - 
a|>i-!:e,:''  »r  *>  »  -;  ;.  ■!  -*>  .'  .^'i*'  *'.e'l  ■•:*.- 
to:  ies  <  '   uan     -..-:'  -      :   ^  .  •  "v   '  ^•'  '^ 

*>t.,':v'.I    f',r    .  •      ..      '    ~ 

landed    ar     *'^'   ■. 
fr"ien(*>.    \ 

wood,  iiaa  ^^-  >:  ■     ' 

ing    \V  \ai.»i   '  :    ■'  .      .  ' 

C'utid  be  o:.:.t.u  ■!    >    V 

of     h  an^'i*.  and    .  .1  '    :   1 

ar*''>'nt'iU'nt  as  depn!^   '   :     •  : 
art'  Ci,n.:iiiued  in  this  servu^e    .-• 
ce[.:::;g  'i'ii::it^  the  severe  wea.'  ^-  .  ; 
ter  of  I '"^57,  v  lien  he  served  as  1  r.i*.-.}         •  ^ 
We*;t]H)rt  ndM..,:>.      {!>  ::Vf)  ta-' Jit  .11:-*  ■ 
fall  term  <A  iy;S.      1.     :i  W    '.  >  -:..  h   -1   " 
been  tlc^^'^d  ^':ei.n  .  »i  ».-  '  >•>,'.  t  .-•    • 
pointed  Air   A!^*n  a'^"  !\**  dviM'  , 
p>atity  h.e  served  until  the  d»'a!:.  ni  i    v      -.    .' 
l8(>i.     He  conduct^'tl  aU  tlie  !»  ..:"t^:    •  •   :*   • 
ofilx  e  in  Range  33,  but  made  arrests  and  rr  ,..,- 
acted  bu«^iness  in  otiier  parts  of    the     -    -.uv 
The  Kaw  Town-^hii^  (\vurt  of  C-juun'^n  I'.uas 
then  luuj  a  lii'*'!* -1  i'-^is-heti-tn    j^or  Rn^.  ■    ^' 
In  l8^)0  he  M'-  ..^  .    '     '    1  1   ,.i    :v  >-^ 

33  bv  the  i^  "■'  *       *•  -.    H*  '  «     ■  •  '■ 

the  chif'f  u  '   '  '   ,    :.'i  I  ■     i '.  .  ■'   . 

perforniirtj-  •"  •**  -r  ♦  '*^  dur^s  '»f  that  t.  m.  " 
and  ce-P' ■■'  •  '  •  •  X  ,1  if^  from  1861  to  iS(  5 
Air.  Allen  wa*i  u  v  'itred  to  the  K  nnsx-i"^  Chv 
bar  in  1861,  but  •!  d  not  begin  li»e  t^raciN  e  of 
his  profession  until  1867,  when  t:e  ••(.  .t  -it  o  » 
office  in  Kansas  City,  and  contin;^'-d  :  .■  :*■  ^*'- 
^ice  until  1874,  when  he  was  ele<  ;<  .1  on-  .»t  *:  - 
county  judges,  and  btcarne  tiie  u:<  ^  .  •  ' 
judge  of  the  county  court  in  1877.  atter  v. ii  \  1 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  w'.ivh  h.e  ■•'' 
continues.  Mr.  Allen  rai^ks  aiuorg  the  be>t 
lawyers  at  the  bar.  He  has  be^  n  engaged  in 
many  of  the  ir-'[:ortant  cases  hi  tl»e  circuit 
court,  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  and  the  "^n^^reme 
Cotnt.  He  i>  a  oersi:,tent  advocate,  and  a  suc- 
cessful and  il.'lfd  practitioner,  bcii'g  at  all 
times  thorouirmv  pr*- pared.  Mr.  Allen's  i)0- 
litical  athhari'-T's  are  with  the  Democratic 
party.  In  i^  ^i  ?  f*  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  of    R  f»r^  >entatives  and  served  upon 
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tor  in  1869,  and  served  in  that  capacity  and 
as  clerk  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad   office  at   Sagetown,   Illinois,   until 
187 1.    In  that  year  he  became  an  employe  of 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  he  served  one  year  as  ticket  agent 
and  operator  at  Burlington,  Iowa;  one  year 
as  assistan^t  train-dispaitcher,  and  seven  years 
as   train-dispatcher   at   Peoria,   Illinois.     In 
1880  he  became  city  ticket  agent  of  the  Wa- 
bash, St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railway  Ccwnpany 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  held  that  position 
until  January  of    1882.     From  January  to 
June  of  that  year  he  was  trainmaster  of  the 
same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois.    In  June  of  1882  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent   of    the    Milwaukee,    Eastern     and 
Southern  Divisions  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad,  and  held  that  position  until  Decem- 
ber, 1884.    From  that  date  until  August,  1885, 
he   was   superintendent   of    the   Milwaukee, 
Eastern,  Sotrthem,  Middle  and  Northern  Divi- 
sions (rf  the  Wisconsin  Central,  leaving  that 
position  at  the  date  last  named  to  become  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  that  road.    Later, 
while  acting  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
this  road,  he  had  under  his  supervision  the 
lines  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Milwaukee  &  Winnebago,  Wisconsin  &  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Minnesota,  St.  Croix,  Wiscon- 
sin &  Chicago  roads.     From  this  service  he 
^^s  called  to  that  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
•*  cxas  Railway  Company,  which  he  is  now 
serving  as  vice  president  and  general  man- 
^^r.     His  long  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
railway  aflfairs  has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
^Pable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  known,  of 
Western  railroad  men. 

Allen,  Arthur  Mason,  lawyer,  was  born 
^^^r  Centerville,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
January  14,  1831,  son  of  William  T.  and  Rosa 
(Pritchett)  Allen,  the  former  being  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  county.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Joshua  Allen,  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam County.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Travis  Pritchett,  served  in  the  defense  of  Balti- 
'nore  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  maternal 
S^ndmother  was  born  Rosa  Buckley.  He  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  English  in  the  neigh- 
^rhood  schools,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  an 
academy  taught  by  Patrick  Raney,  who  was 
proficient  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Spanish  languages.  After 
<^oinpleting  his  scholastic  education  he  taught 


school  and  studied  law  in  the  interim.     In 
1853  'he  was  examined  before  John  Webb 
Tyler,  Richard  Field  and  Richaixl  H.  Parker, 
who  licensed  him   to   practice  law  in  all  the 
courts  of  Virginia.    He  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Fairfax,  and  was  appointed 
deputy  county  surveyor,  making  surveys  in  all 
contested  land  cases  in  that  county.    In  1855, 
his  health  having  been  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  work  and  study,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  having  been 
opened   for  settlement,   he   came   west  and 
landed  at   Atchison,  Kansas.    Two  of    his 
friends,  Alfred  W.  Jones  and  Edward  H.  Har- 
wood,  had  stopped  at  Westport,  and  on  visit- 
ing Wyandotte  ascertained  that  a  contract 
could  be  obtained  to  survey  the  public  lands 
of   Kansas  and  Nebraska.    He  obtained  an 
appointment  as  deputy  Unked  States  surveyor, 
and  continued  in  this  service  until  1858,  ex- 
cepting during  the  severe  weather  of  the  win- 
ter of  1857,  when  he  served  as  principal  of  the 
Westport  schools.    He  also  taught  during  the 
fall  term  of  1858.    John  W.  Burrus  had  just 
been  elected  sheriff  of  Jackson  County  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Allen  as  bis  deputy,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  the  death  of  Burrus,  in 
1861.    He  conducted  all  the  business  of  the 
oflSce  in  Range  33,  but  made  arrests  and  trans- 
acted business  in  other  parts  ol   the  county. 
The  Kaw  Towns^hip  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
then  had  a  limited  jurisdiction  over  Range  33. 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  assessor  of  Range 
33  by  the  county  court.     In  1865  he  became 
the  chief  deputy  of  Sheriff  John  G.  Hayden, 
performing  most  of  the  duties  of  that  office 
and  collecting  taxes  due  from  1861  to  1865. 
Mr.  Allen  was  admiitted  to  the  Kanisials  City 
bar  in  1861,  but  did  not  begin  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  1867,  when  he  opened  an 
office  in  Kansas  City,  and  continued  to  prac- 
tice until  1874,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
county   judges,    and   became  the   presiding 
judge  of  the  county  court  in  1877,  after  which 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  srt:ill 
continues.    Mr.  Allen  ranks  among  the  best 
lawyers  at  the  bar.    He  has  been  engaged  in 
many  of  the  important  cases  in  the  circuit 
court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court.    He  is  a  persistent  advocate,  and  a  suc- 
cessful and  skillful  practitioner,  being  at  all 
times  thoroughly  prepared.    Mr.  Allen's  po- 
litical  affiliations   arc   with    the  Democratic 
p^y.    In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  of   Representatives  and  served  upon 
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the  more  important  committees  of  that  body. 
In  the  called  session  of  x88a  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  conjfrcssiotial  apportion- 
ment. He  wkn  chairmaji  of  the  Democratic 
county  rommittec  in  1882,  and  so  organized 
tht  party  and  managed  the  campaign  that  the 
entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  thus  re- 
deeming the  party  from  the  defeat  th'ey  suf- 
fered two  years  previously.  In  1884  he  was 
electrd  State  Senator  from  Jackson  County, 
wlilch  ciMtstituted  the  Thirty-first  District. 
1  It  awTvetl  foiu"  years  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  legislation  beneficial  to  his  constitu- 
ents. In  the  last  session  he  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  one-tenth  of  all  the  bills 
passed*  and  the  work  he  performed  has  not  as 
yet  bccti  exceeded.  From  1884  to  1890  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  central  com- 
mittee* but  has  since  retired  from  active  poli- 
tics. As  Mr.  Allen  is  liberally  educated,  he 
has  naturally  taken  a  keen  interest  in  educa- 
tional n\atier3.  For  twenty-nine  consecutive 
jTttTS  he  was  a  member  ot  the  Westport  Board 
of  Kduc4^titi«it  and  served  as  its  treasurer.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  $8,000  in  the  county  treasury 
arising  out  of  a  subscription  made  by  the 
\Ve«tp^>rt  district  to  the  Kansas  City  &  West- 
pi>rt  IK^rse  Railway.  Through  the  strenuous 
effv>rt5  of  Mr.  Allen  this  sum  was  secured,  and 
with  It  the  Allen  Library,  at  Westport,  was  es- 
tahlisheil,  Akhwigh  Westport  is  now  merged 
into  Kauj^Av^  City*  provision  has  been  made  to 
ttuiintain.  continue  and  increase  this  library. 
In  185*  Mr,  Allen  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Kllen  McluH^,  daughter  of  Allen  B.  H.  McGee, 
of  We«t|H>rt.  Missouri.  Of  this  union  four- 
teen children  have  been  bom,  eig^t  of  whom 
are  still  living,  namelv,  Mrs.  Annie  Morris, 
A.  M.  Allen.  Jr.,  J.  W.*  Allen,  W.  R  Allen,  E. 
H.  .Mien,  Robert  Allen,  Rv^sa  Allen  and  Mary 
Allen.  He  has  a  splendid  home  at  Fiftieth 
Street  and  Broadway,  wlure  he  spends  his 
leisure  (it\>e  in  the  Ixvsom  of  his  fan\ily,  l>e- 
K>\T\t  and  re^ipccteit  by  all  who  know  him. 

Allrn^  Beverly,  lawyer  and  a  citiren  ol 
St,  I  ou^^,  >p^ho  sumped  the  imprw*  of  his  in- 
d?\ivirA',;T\  ;:v>n  the  h;«vKv  of  that  city,  was 
Kv-n  Axvi:n:^t  X5.  i^w  in  Riohmo^nvi.  X'irpnia, 
and  d:<\i  So^^tenn^er  i^x  1^5,  in  Xew  York 
Citv.  H;$  ;.;:her  ^as  K'^^Ah  A'len.  a  leading 
nv^chant  xV  RKhrj>or;vi  Vin^Snia,  and  the  son 
grew  'Op  :n  :hat  cttv.  Afrer  r«^.^ci\ing  a  fin- 
ijiVN^  <^1;K"J^'^^n  >ie  st"*:v::ed  Uw,  v\>r."Lp.«;ng 
his  v\Vt":r?e  Ji^  iVirve^on  vW'oge.  vV  lV.noe:^oin. 


New  Jersey,  from  which  institution  he  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  la<ws.    He  came  to 
Missouri  in  1827,  and  first  e^ablished  himself 
in  practice  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  where  he  was  a 
partner  of  John  Scott,  who  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  Congress  elected  from  this  State.   Very 
soon  after  his  coming  to  the  State,  however, 
he  was  appointed  United  States  district  at- 
torney by  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
notification  of  his  appointment  to  that  posi- 
tion, written  by  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  bearing  date  of  March  5,  1827.     This 
appointment  caused  him  to  remove  to   St. 
Louis,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  in  active  practice  in  that  dty,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer 
and  an  influential  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
State.     He  served  at  different  times  in  the 
city  council  and  as  city  attorney,  and  as  a 
State  Senator  was  prominent  also  anuMig  the 
early  legislators  of  Missouri.     In  1838  he  can- 
vassed  the   State  as   a  Whig   congressional 
nominee,  but  failed  of  election  in  consequence 
of  his  party  being  largely  in  the  minority  in 
the  State.     No  man  stood  higher  at  what 
may  be  called  the  "old  bar"  of  St.  Louis  than 
did  he,  his  contemporaries  and  the  g^eral 
public  having  unbounded  admiration  for  his 
talents  and  professional  ability,  and  esteeming 
him  no  less  for  his  social,  moral  and  Christian 
virtues.     He  is  remembered  by  the  few  of  his 
contemporaries  sitill  living  as  a  Southern  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  whose  courtliness 
of  manner  was  charming,  whose  hospitality 
was  without  stint,  and  whose  home  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  social  centers  of  the 
city.     Men  now  grown  gray  remember  with 
peculiar  pleasiwe  a  custom  erf  his  which  evi- 
denced not  only  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  but 
his  practical  methods  of  doing  good.     In  the 
emrly  days,  when  St,  Louis  was  a  small  city 
and  the  ad\*ent  of  newcomers  was  easily  noted, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling   uppn  young 
members  of  the  bar  and  others  who  came  there 
to  l>eo>me  a  part  of  the  life  and  actrrity  of  the 
city,  and  extending  to  them  certain  courtesies 
which  had  the  eifect  of  making  thon  feel  at 
hvvne  in   the  community  and   giving  them 
standing:  and  prestige  in  social,  professional 
and  bnsiness  circles.     He  was,  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  h:s  residence  in   St.  Louis,  a 
l^ent^orruin  of  vN^mforrah'e  forrcne,  and  his  hos- 
pitality mas  of  the  n>05t  ^rfnenxis  and  gracious 
character,     AooxnpanSod  by  his  wife,  he  went 
K^  r>e  >»vx:;\  vV  FraTKe  ear>r  in  the  year  1845, 
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in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  restoraition  of  his 
health,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this  trip 
abroad  that  his  death  occurred  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Allen  married,  in  1834,  Miss  Pene- 
lope Pope,  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
jurist,  Nathaniel  Pope,  first  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  of  Illinois,  and  sister  of  Major 
General  John  Pope  of  tihe  United  States 
Army. 

Allen,  Charles  Chauning:,  dentist,  was 
born  May  13,  1862,  in  Butler  County,  Iowa, 
son    of    Dr.    E.    B.    and    Mary    J.    (Gar- 
rison)    Allen.       His     father     was     one     of 
the    pioneens    of    lowia    atid    Kansas,    and 
his  prominence  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
State  last  named  is  attested  in  the  fact  that 
from  1884  to  1888  he  held  the  important  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.    He  was   a   native  of 
Ohio,  but  removed  westward  at  a  time  when 
the  advanced  stages  of  civilization  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  were   almost  unknown. 
The  mother  was  born  in  Indiana.     She  was 
married  to  Dr.  E.  B.  A^en  May  23,  1861,  and 
Charles  C.  is  the  oldest  son  of  a  family  of  three 
children.     Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  an- 
cestors were  active  participants  in  Revolution- 
ary affairs,  several  of  the  members  of  both 
families  having  fought  for  the  Colonial  cause. 
Charles  C.  Allen  received  his  early  education 
^^  the  common  schools  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 
^«^iding  upon  a  professional  career,  he  en- 
tered the  Universfty  of  Maryland  and  later 
attended  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College.  His 
^yhood   days  were   spent   on   the  extreme 
DC^tiTKkries  of  civilization.    He  became  accus- 
totned  to  border  life  and  primitive  ways,  but 
the  hardships  and  rugged  experiences  wore  of 
immeasurable   value  to   hmi.     His    parents 
went  to  Kansas  in  1865  and  became  residents 
of  that  State,  settling  at  Wamego.     In  1870 
they  removed  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  his  ex- 
periences of  boyhood  and  young  manhood 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  average 
Western  youth.    At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
began  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  in  1894  grad- 
uated from  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College. 
For  two  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  that  institution  as  professor  of  den- 
tal anatomy,  instructor  in  technics  and  an  as- 
sistant demonstrator.    He  is  the  president  of 
the  Kansas  State  Dental  Association,  although 
a  resident  of  Missouri,  an  unusual  honor.     He 
was  a  resident  of  that  State  for  several  years, 
however,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  To- 


peka  from  1894,  the  year  of  his  graduation, 
until  1897,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  City. 
He  has  added  to  the  dental  science  a  valuable 
invention  in  the  Allen  Illuminated  Rubber 
Dam,  an  invention  that  is  meeting  with  great 
success  and  that  bids  fair  to  become  accepted 
and  used  by  the  profession  in  general.  This  is 
the  only  rubber  dam  on  which  there  is  a  pat- 
ent, although  the  device  has  been  in  use,  in 
one  form  or  another,  for  many  years.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and 
a  Knight  Templar.  He  was  married,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1896,  to  Miss  Linnie  L.  Ummethun,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Doctor  Allen  and  his 
estimable  wife  are  held  in  highest  regard  by  a 
host  of  friends.  He  is  a  progressive,  energetic 
practitioner,  is  well  thought  of  by  his  co- 
workers in  the  profession,  and  richly  deserves 
the  success  which  the  brightening  future 
seems  certainly  to  have  in  store  for  him. 

Allendale.  — ^A  hamlet  in  Worth  County, 
on  Grand  River,  seven  miles  east  of  Grant 
City.  It  has  a  church,  a  school,  a  flouring 
mill,  sawmill  and  about  fifteen  miscellaneous 
stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 300. 

Allen,  De Witt  Clinton,  was  born  No- 
vember II,  1835,  in  Clay  County,  Missouri, 
son  of  Colonel  Shubael  Allen.  He  was  but 
five  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  he 
came  under  the  influence  and  training  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  her. 
In  1850  he  ent»ered  William  Jewell  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1855  with 
first  honors.  After  his  graduation  he  became 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
Masonic  College,  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  and 
filled  that  position  for  a  year  with  erttire  satis- 
faction to  curators  and  patrons.  Having  de- 
termined upon  the  law  as  his  profession,  dur- 
ing the  year  following  his  connection  with  the 
Masonic  College  he  devoted  himself  to  those 
historical  and  special  studies  which  are  consid- 
ered a  proper  introduction  to  the  comprehen- 
sive study  of  that  science,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  friend.  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan, 
whose  interest  in  him  was  ardent  througfhout 
his  life.  For  nearly  two  years,  ending  in 
May,  i860,  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Richard 
R.  Rees,  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  occa- 
sionally during  that  period  he  assisted    his 
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ttstJor  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  order  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  the  procedure  in  the  courts. 
In  May,  i860,  he  returned  to  Liberty  and  en- 
tered upon  practice.  In  November  following 
he  was  elected  circuit  attorney  of  the  Fifth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  comprising  the  counties  of  Clay, 
Clinton,  Caldwell,  Ray  and  Carroll,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  with  ability 
and  promptness  until  December  17,  1861, 
when  he  declined  to  take  the  oath  testing  die 
loyalty  of  officers,  and  retired.  During  the 
years  1866-7  he  was  general  attorney  of  the 
Kansas  City  &  Cameron  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  that  position  afforded  efficient  aid  in 
securing  its  early  completion.  Mr.  Allen  has 
attained  a  high  and  honorable  position  at  the 
bar,  which  he  yet  adorns.  Dealing  with  the 
law  as  a  science,  and  discerning  the  logical 
connection  of  its  principles,  he  surveys  the 
fields  of  legal  lore  with  the  clear,  calm  vision 
of  a  jurist.  He  is  noted  for  the  power  of  his 
analysis,  the  quickness  of  his  perception  of 
the  most  remote  analogies,  the  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  defection  of  inconsistencies  in  argument. 
In  forensic  conflict  he  brings  into  requisition 
the  best  materials  of  law  and  fact,  and  his  po- 
sitions are  always  clear,  logical  and  concise. 
His  voice  is  distinct  and  penetrating,  and  his 
riietoric  is  faultless.  When  occasion  demands, 
he  ascends  by  easy  gradation  from  the  smoctth, 
graceful  and  conversational  style  to  a  highfer 
plane  of  oratory.  His  manner  is  earnest,  and 
his  ideas  form  in  quick,  unbroken  succession, 
but  his  greatest  power  as  a  speaker  is  in  the 
elevation  of  his  sentiments  and  his  rich  and 
sparkling  thoughts.  Ringing  tones,  electric 
fire  and  aptly  chosen  words  merely  form  their 
drapery.  During  court  vacations  he  remains 
in  his  office,  engaged  in  work  or  investigation. 
He  deals  with  his  clients  with  the  utmost  can- 
dor. A  distinguishing  characteristic  is  fidel- 
ity to  his  friends.  He  is  possessed  of  a  lofty 
sense  of  honor,  and  is  bold  and  unyielding  in 
defense  of  right.  Fully  recognizing  the  truth 
that  of  all  men  the  reading  and  thought  of  the 
lawyer  should  be  the  most  extended,  he  de- 
votes his  leisure  to  litemry  reading,  but  with- 
out alfowing  it  to  infringe  upon  his  profes- 
sional study  or  work.  Surpassingly  skillful 
as  a  writer,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  profes- 
sional exactions  have  i^estricted  his  efforts  to 
occasional  contributions  to  the  periodical 
press  and  a  few  addresses.  His  style  is  clear, 
logical,  chaste  and  impassioned,  abounding  in 


poetic  thought  at  once  virile  and  charming. 
His  thoughts  are  expressed  with  force  and 
scntentiousness,  and  never  descend  to  an  ig- 
moble  or  profitless  theme.  A  «plenidid  piece 
of  work  from  his  pen  was  his  "Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Colonel  Alexander  W. 
Doniphan,"  which  he  read  on  invitation  be- 
fore the  Kansas  City  Bar  Association,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1895,  ^^d  which  was  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  "Bar  Monthly,"  and  afterward  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form.  This  was  a  real 
labor  of  love  and  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
noble  man  who  was  the  lifetime  friend  of  hii 
panegyrist.  On  various  occasions  Mr.  Allen 
has  penned  for  the  press  historical  and  bio- 
graphical matter  of  great  interest,  pertaining 
to  Ckty  County  and  the  adjacent  region,  and 
the  use  of  his  writings  in  the  preparation  of 
matter  for  the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  History 
of  Missouri"  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Mr. 
Allen  is  not  connected  with  any  church,  but 
entertains  a  high  respect  for  religion  and  its 
institutions,  believing  them  to  be  needful  to 
healthful,  well-ordered  society.  With  a  lofty 
public  spirit,  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  aid  in 
those  movements  which  tend  to  increase  the 
material  happiness  and  promote  the  culture  of 
the  community.  In  politics  ever  a  firm,  con- 
sistent Jeffersonian  Democrat,  his  ambitioa 
has  been  bounded  by  his  firm  conviction  that 
faithful  performance  of  the  duty  of  the  hour 
in  one's  chosen  occupation,  and  in  society,  is 
the  highest  duty  and  privilege.  He  was 
elected  presidential  elector  at  large  for  Mis- 
souri in  the  election  of  1896,  and  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875, 
which  framed  the  now  operative  organic  law 
of  the  State.  He  was  elected  withoirt  opposi- 
tion, in  connection  with  Honorable  E.  H. 
Norton,  to  represent  the  Third  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, comprising  the  counties  of  Clay,  Qimton 
and  Platte.  In  that  body,  composed  of  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  in  the  State, 
he  bore  himself  with  ability,  and  won  respect 
and  confidence  as  an  intelligent  and  indefati- 
gable worker,  his  services  on  the  committees 
on  education  and  legislation  being  recognized 
as  paiticularly  meritorious.  Mr.  Allen  was 
married,  May  18,  1864,  to  Miss  Emily  E.  Set- 
tle, bom  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  daugh- 
ter of  Hiram  P.  Settle,  of  Ray  County,  Mis- 
souri. Bom  of  this  marriage  were  three 
children.  Perry  S. ;  Juliet,  wife  of  Lyman  H. 
Howard,  and  Lee  Allen,  who  died  November 
4,  1897. 
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Allen,  Gerard  B.,  manufacturer  and 
financier,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
November  6,  1813,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  July 
21,  1887.  His  father,  Thomas  Allen,  was  a 
well-to-do  silk  manufacturer  of  Cork,  and  the 
son  was  reared  under  favorable  auspices,  re- 
ceiving an  education  which  fitted  him  ad- 
mirably for  business  piu-suits  and  for  various 
activities  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  His  am- 
bitious nature  prompted  him,  in  his  young 
manhood,  to  leave  his  early  home  and  come 
to  this  country,  and  he  landed  in  New  York 
when  he  was  twenty-^three  years  of  age.  After 
remaining  in  New  York  a  year  he  came  to  St. 
Louis,  in  1837,  ^^^  ^^  onc^  engaged  in  busi- 
ness there  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  His 
natural  sagtadty,  exactness  in  making  calcula- 
tions, and  intense  enei^  soon  gave  him  a 
good  start  on  <the  road  to  fortune,  and  within 
a  few  years  he  became  the  owner  of  two  saw- 
mills, one  of  which  was  located  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  other  on  the  Gasconade  River.  After 
manufacturing  lumber  for  a  time  he  disposed 
of  his  sawmills  and  invested  his  capital  in  the 
iron  business,  becoming  a  member  of  the  well 
known  and  prosperous  firm  of  Gaty,  McCune 
&  Co.  He  was  a  member  of  this  firm  tmtil 
1855,  when  he  withdrew  to  establish  the  Ful- 
ton Jron  Works,  the  business  of  which  grew 
to  very  large  proportions  under  his  manage- 
ment, and  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son. 
As  his  wealth  and  influence  increased  he  be- 
came recognized  as  a  leader  in  all  movements 
which  had  for  their  aim  and  purpose  the  ad- 
vancement of  'the  general  business  interests  of 
St.  Louis,  ithe  development  of  its  commerce 
and  tflie  building  up  of  its  industries.  He 
helped  to  establish  various  corporaitions  amd 
was  connected  with  many  such  institutions  in 
an  official  capacity.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Covenant  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis  in  1853,  and  in  1857  he  and 
other  well  known  business  men  organized  the 
Hope  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  a  director.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  vke  president  of  the  O'Fallon 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  vice  pr^ident  of  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad  at  one  time.  In  the 
golden  age  of  steamboating  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers  he  was  largely  interested 
in  various  steamboats,  and  was  a  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  Vicksburg  Anchor  Lime  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  the  New  Orleans  Anchoir 
Line  Company.     Those  wh"©  were  brouglit 


into  contact  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
trusted  his  judgment  and  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  initegrity  and  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  When 
a  friend  was  in  financial  trouble  Mr.  Allen  was 
invariably  appealed  to  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  these  appeals  were  never  made  in 
vain.  His  activities  during  life  covered  a 
vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  a  multitude  of  in- 
dustries and  commercial  ventures  felt  the 
stimulus  of  his  genius  and  sagacity.  For  some 
years  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  "Mis- 
souri Republican"  newspaper,  now  the  St 
Louis  "Republic,"  and  was  one  of  the  influen- 
tial factors  in  directing  its  policy  and  influenc- 
ing public  sentiment  through  that  channel. 
Few  men  who  have  lived  in  St.  Louis  have 
contributed  more  to  the  prog^ress  and  advance- 
ment of  the  city  than  did  he,  and  his  death  was 
mourned  by  all  classes  of  people.  He  was 
twice  married — ^first,  to  Miss  Frances  Adams, 
of  Pike  County,  Missouri,  and  after  her  death 
to  Mrs.  Walter  Carr,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Paschall.  He  left  at  his  death  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Mary  married  Robert  Newton 
Crane,  of  London,  England ;  George  L.  Allen 
married  Lilly  McCreery,  of  St.  Louis;  Grace 
married  J.  Geale  Dickson,  of  Southampton, 
England.    Taylor  Allen  is  unmarried. 

Allen,  Jacob  D.,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  "Butler  Weekly  Times,"  is  a  representa- 
tive of  a  Kentucky  family  whose  members  at- 
tained positions  of  prominence  in  that  Stalte. 
His  father.  Major  Richard  N.  Allen,  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  a  clergyman 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  left 
Ms  home  in  Ireland  to  escape  religious  per- 
secution and  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Maryland.  Richard  N.  Allen  married  Jean- 
nette  Campbell,  whose  grandfather  immi- 
grated ffom  Scotland  and  located  in  Cattanau- 
gus  County,  New  York.  Our  subject's  father 
was  a  native  of  ^Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  was 
educated  for  the  law  in  Allegheny  College,  at 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  After  graduating 
from  college  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
while  and  subsequently  conducted  a  farm.  In 
1849  he  joined  an  expedition  of  the  California 
Argonauts  in  the  great  rush  for  gold,  but 
soon  retiu-ned  to  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  where 
he  married  Jeannette  Campbell,  engaged  in 
teaching  and  other  pursuits,  and  reared  a 
family.  Colonel  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  his  brother, 
who  received  a  dtassical  and  milUbary  educaltion 
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at  the  West  Podnt  Militaiy  Acaldemy,  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  United  States  Army 
after  the  Seminole  War  and  founded  the  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute,  located  near  Frank- 
fort. In  this  institution,  in  its  time  a  cele- 
brated one.  Major  Richard  N.  Allen  served  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  for  some  time.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  Bates  County,  Missouri, 
and  located  on  a  farm  in  New  Home  town- 
sfhip,  where  he  resided  until  a  short  *fane  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1899,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  in  Butler.  His 
wife  passed  away  in  1896.  Jacob  D.  Allen 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  September 
12,  1859.  His  education  was  begun  in  the 
public  schools  there  and  concluded  in  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  founded  by  his 
uncle,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882 
with  ithe  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Before 
entering  college  he  had  come  to  Missouri  with 
Ms  parents  in  1875,  and  from  that  year  to 
1879,  when  he  began  his  college  course,  he  at- 
tended the  schools  of  Bates  County.  Upon 
his  return  home  in  1882  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately appointed  deputy  county  clerk,  in 
which  office  he  served  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  the  summer  of  1884  he  purchased  the  "But- 
ler Weekly  Times,"  which  he  has  since  owned 
and  edited.  During  the  second  administra- 
tion of  President  Cleveland  he  served  as  post- 
master of  Butler,  administering  the  affairs  of 
that  office  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to 
its  paitrons.  Always  a  staunch  Democrat,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  delegation  to 
the  National  Convention  in  1892,  which  nomi- 
nated Grover  Cleveland,  representing  the  Sixth 
District.  In  October,  1899,  Governor  Lon  V. 
Stephens  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission having  in  charge  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  State  Lunatic  Asylum  No:  4,  lo- 
cated at  Farmington,  St.  Francois  County,  and 
the  commission  at  its  first  meeting  elected  him 
to  the  chairmanship.  This  body  decided  upon 
an  innovation,  as  far  as  Missouri  asylums  are 
concerned,  adopting  plans  for  several  cottages 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  in  the  place  of  the 
prison-Hke  building  commonly  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  Five  cottages  will  be  erected  at  the 
start,  besides  the  domestic  buildings  neces- 
sary, as  the  appropriation,  $150,000,  is  too 
Umited  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  larger 
num'ber.  By  the  plan  adopted  the  inmates  of 
the  new  asylum  will  be  accorded  residential 
privileges  more  like  those  of  a  private  home, 
and  the  most  expert  alienists  in  the  country 


now  agree  that  this  plan  is  more  conducive  to 
the  speedy  recovery  of  demented  persons  than 
the  system,  more  commonly  in  use,  of  shelter- 
ing all  in  one  large  building.  Mr.  Allen  has 
never  been  a  candidate  for  public  elective  of- 
fice, preferring  to  devote  all  the  time  possible 
to  the  management  of  hts  newspaper,  which 
has  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  especially  in  Southwest  Missouri.  In 
Masonry  he  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge, 
and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  Odd  Fellow- 
ship in  the  lodge  at  Butler.  He  was  married, 
October  6,  1886,  at  Biitler,  to  Ida  R.  Wood, 
daughter  of  George  C.  Wood,  of  that  city. 
The  last  named,  who  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, came  to  Bates  County,  Missouri,  from 
Iowa  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  carpenter 
and  caibinetmaker  in  Butler.  He  and  his 
wife  are  both  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
are  the  parents  of  three  sons,  Robert  D.,  Wil- 
liam Henry  and  Jacob  Wood  Allen. .  In  his 
college  days  Mr.  Allen  fraternized  with  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  Society,  whose  chapters 
were  composed  exclusively  of  students  in 
Southern  colleges.  The  history  of  the  frater- 
nity, under  the  heading,  Class  of  1882,  Ken- 
tucky Chi,  contains  the  following:  "J^^'^^t) 
Dickinson  Allen,  editor,  Butler,  Missouri, 
A.  B.,  1882 ;  lieutenant,  1880-1 ;  senior  cap- 
tain of  corps,  1881-2;  salutatorian,  1882;  con- 
gressional committeeman,  1886-8;  delegate 
to  National  Democratic  Convention,  1892; 
editor  and  publisher,  1884 — ."  Perfttips  the 
best  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Allen, 
succinctly  given,  is  contained  in  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  the  "Missouri  Editor,"  in 
October,  1896,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  best 
known  editors  of  the  State :  "As  an  editor  Mr. 
Allen  is  conscientious,  bright,  bold  and  able; 
as  a  postmaster  he  is  obliging ;  as  a  friend  he 
is  manly,  true  and  steadfast.  No  power  can 
swerve  him  from  the  pathway  of  right ;  and  as 
he  sees  a  duty,  either  public  or  private,  he  pur- 
sues It  to  the  end.  This  characteristic  has  won 
him  many  warm  and  devoted  friends,  and  his 
power  in  southwest  Missouri  is  keenly  felt 
whenever  he  attempts  to  assert  his  sway." 

Allen,  John  Marshall,  physician,  was 
born  July  23,  1833,  in  Clay  County,  Missouri, 
son  of  Colonel  Shubael  Allen,  a  distinguished 
pianoer  of  northwestern  Missouri.  Roared 
in  his  native  county,  he  began  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  completed  it  at  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College.    In  1852  he  began  the 
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study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of 
the  accomplished  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Wood,  then 
a  practitioner  at  Liberty.  The  same  year  he 
entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1854.  His 
talent  and  proficiency  in  his  studies  had  won 
for  him  the  regard  and  admiration  of  the 
faculty,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  the  dean, 
urged  him  to  apply  for  the  position  of  physi- 
cian at  the  St.  Louis  Hospital.  While  much 
gratified  with  this  evidence  of  appreciation, 
Dr.  Allen  declined,  preferring  to  emiter  upon 
general  practice,  and  at  once  located  at  Clays- 
viUe,  Clay  County.  He  was  then  four  hun- 
dred dolktfs  in  debt,  and  his  sole  possessions 
were  six  dollars  in  money,  a  limited  wardrobe, 
"Russell's  Modem  Europe,"  tiho  "Lord's 
Pi-ayer,"  and  a  few  medical  works.  He  made 
frank  confession  of  his  circumstances  to  Cap- 
tain William  Cummons,  a  genial  Southern 
gentleman,  noted  for  purity  of  character  and 
kindly  disposition,  who  proffered  to  take  him 
inlto  his  home,  trust  him  for  his  board  and  sup- 
ply him  with  such  funds  as  he  might  need. 
Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan,  Edward  M.  Samuel 
and  other  friends  also  proffered  assistance,  but 
he  gratefully  declined  all  loans  and  began 
practice,  relying  solely  upon  his  own  efforts. 
He  remained  in  Claysville  for  seven  years,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  that 
r^on,  enjoying  a  large  practice,  which  ex- 
tended into  Ray  County.  In  1861  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  take  a  post-graduate  medical 
course.  Soon,  however,  occurred  the  first 
acts  marking  the  conflict  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  loyalty  to  his  State  im- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  studies  and  go  to 
Richmond,  Missouri,  where  he  organized  a 
company  of  State  Guards,  of  which  he  was 
elected  captain.  This  company  became  a  part 
<rf  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Benjamin  A.  Rives, 
who  was  killed  in  action  at  Elk  Horn.  In 
May,  1861,  Captain  Allen  was  commissioned 
sttrgeon  of  this  regiment,  attached  to  the 
Fourth  Division  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  six  months'  term 
of  enlislment  he  was  one  of  seventeen  men 
who  voluntarily  took  an  oath  binding  them- 
seflves  to  service  "for  forty  years,  or  during  the 
war,"  and  this  little  company  formed  the  nu- 
cleus for  the  Third  Missouri  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, First  Missouri  Brigade,  Confederate 
States  Army.  In  December,  1861,  Captain 
Allen  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  his  regi- 
ment, Mid  became  brigade  surgeon  by  senior- 


ity. While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  wounded  from  the 
btoody  battle  at  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi, 
where  his  careful  attention  to  the  sufferers,  the 
thoroughness  of  his  hospital  organization,  and 
his  punctual  and  accurate  reports  to  his  su- 
periors, attracted  the  attention  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  promoted  him  to  the 
position  of  chief  surgeon  of  the  District  of 
Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  attaching  him 
to  the  staff  of  General  Wirt  Adams,  and  he 
served  in  this  capacity  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  participated  in  many  of  the  great 
battles,  including  those  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
Carthage,  Dry  Wood  and  Lexington,  in  Mis- 
souri ;  Elk  Horn,  in  Arkansas ;  Corinth,  luka. 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  in  Mississippi, 
and  others  of  less  importance.  At  all  times, 
when  not  occupied  with  actual  care  of  the 
wounded.  Surgeon  Allen  ignored  his  rights  as 
a  non-comfbatant,  and  was  found  at  tlie  front 
in  every  engagement  in  which  his  regiment 
took  a  part,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  the  end  he  was  never  absent  from  his 
command,  even  temporarily.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  May,  1865,  at  Gainesville,  Ala- 
bama, and  returning  to  Clay  County,  resumed 
practice  at  Liberty,  which  has  since  been  his 
place  of  residence.  Long  and  arduous  service 
in  has  profession  has  given  him  a  high  place 
among  the  best  of  Missouri  physicians.  Re- 
garding the  practice  of  medicine  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  callings,  his  constant  effort  has  been 
to  uplift  its  standards,  and  to  aid  in  improving 
the  attainments  of  practitioners.  As  early  as 
1856  he  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Clay  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  at  various  times.  In  1858  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  in  1899  he  was  elected  its  first 
vice  president.  He  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  District  Medical  Society, 
and  became  its  first  president.  In  1868  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  which  'he  was  subsequently 
elected  president ;  he  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  by  a 
resolution  which  he  introduced  in  that  body, 
and  he  has  constantly  maintained  a  zealous  in- 
terest in  its  purposes  and  conduct.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  a  special  lecturer  on  diseases 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  before  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  State  University,  and 
resigned  the  position  in  1881  to  take  the 
chair  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
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the  University  Medical  College  of  Kansas 
City.  In  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
latter  institution,  and  under  his  guidance  its 
thirty  students  were  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred. Overburdened  with  labors,  he  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1898,  but  retained  his  pro- 
fessorship and  is  yet  serving.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  high- 
est class  of  periodical  medical  literature,  and 
has  advanced  many  original  views  in  relation 
to  diseases  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  a 
branch  of  medical  science  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted much  attention,  and  in  which  he  is  rec- 
ognized not  only  as  a  practitioner  of  sur- 
passing ability,  but  as  pre-eminently  a  pioneer. 
He  was  a  representative  in  the  Missouri  Leg- 
islature in  the  session  of  1884-5,  and  was 
known  as  an  intelligent  and  industrious  mem- 
ber. Among  notable  measures  which  h€ 
originated  was  one  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  and  a  funding  bill 
regulating  the  sale  of  State  bonds,  which 
saved  to  the  people  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
A  gentleman  of  cuhure  and  education,  he  has 
been  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
Liberty  Literary  Club,  and  has  given  much 
systematic  study  to  literary  subjects  and  to 
educational  affairs.  He  was  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  a  trustee  of  William  Jewell 
College,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  plac- 
ing it  upon  a  substantial  basis  when  its  condi- 
tion was  precarious.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  and  of  his  literary  and  professional 
attainnients,  the  college  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  has  been  a 
lifelong  advocate  of  temperance,  and  has 
been  concerned  in  all  temperanice  move* 
m«nts  since  1848.  He  is  a  fluenit  and 
forceful  public  speaker,  and  his  utterances 
command  attention  and  respect.  In  busi- 
ness concerns  he  has  been  habitually  suc- 
cessful, and  he  is  nmnbered  among  the 
most  successful  of  the  men  of  affairs  in  the 
portion  of  the  State  in  which  he  has  so  long 
resided.  While  careful  in  his  transactions,  he 
is  scrupulously  upright,  as  well  as  generous  in 
his  relations  with  his  fellows,  and  liberal  in  his 
benefactions  to  all  worthy  public  objects. 
With  his  mental  powers  at  their  best  ajid  a 
superb  physique,  he  affords  no  evidence  of 
age,  whUe  he  is  youthful  in  his  cheery  dispo- 
sition and  unaffected  affability.  Dr.  Allen 
was  married,  April  15,  1866,  to  Miss  Agnes 
McAlpine,  daughter  of  William  R.  McAlpine, 
of  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi.     The  living  chil- 


dren bom  of  the  marriage  are  Shubael  W. 
Allen,  a  very  successful  business  man,  now  re- 
siding in  Houston,  Texas,  and  Malvina,  a 
graduate  of  Liberty  Ladies'  College,  residing 
at  home.  The  second  child,  Marshall  Allen, 
died  in  1895.  He  was  a  young  man  of  splen- 
did attainments,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  just  on  the  eve  of  completing  his  medical 
education  at  the  University  Medical  College, 
Kansas  City. 

Allen,  John  W.,  clergyman,  was  born 
February  i,  1837,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  William  and  Jane  Allen, 
lake  so  many  of  those  who  have  acquired 
leadership  and  distinction  in  society,  he  was 
a  farmer's  son,  spending  his  fifst  years  on  the 
farm  and  there  acquiring  that  strong  and 
healthy  physical  development  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  an  active  and  useful  life.  His 
academic  studies  were  pursued  in  Miller  Acad- 
emy, Guernsey,  Ohio,  which  instrtuticwi  he  en- 
tered in  the  year  1855.  In  1857  he  entered  the 
sophombre  class  of  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  i860.  Immediately  after  his  graduation 
he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  The  third 
year  of  his  theological  course  was  spent  in 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
finished  his  theological  studies  in  1863.  After 
leaving  the  seminary  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Van 
Wert,  Ohio.  During  this  pastorate,  in  the 
year  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Roxanna 
Love  Purmort.  Ill  health,  resulting  from  a 
malarious  climate,  compelled  his  resignation 
{torn  his  first  charge.  Removing  to  Minne- 
sota he  served  one  year  as  stated  supply  for 
the  church  at  Lake  City ;  subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Kirkwood,  Illinois,  where  he  served 
two  years  as  stated  supply.  In  the  spring  of 
1868  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
where  for  a  short  time  he  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  First  Church  of  that  city.  While  thus 
engaged  he  was  elected  by  his  presbytery  to 
be  the  presbyterial  missionary  of  Kansas  City 
Presbytery.  His  efficiency  and  success  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  new  office  drew  to 
him  the  attention  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  as 
the  man  best  qualified  for  the  important  <rffice 
of  synodical  missionary,  to  which  office  he 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  synod  in  1873. 
The  duties  of  his  office  necessitated  his  re- 
moval to  St.  Louis,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
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His  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  dtities  won  for  him  the  confidence 
of  his  brethren  to  such  a  deg^ree  that  for  eight 
successive  years  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected as  synodical  missionary. 

In  1880  he  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
that  of  superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation of  the  Soutliwest.  The  administrative 
ability  which  he  had  shown  as  superintendent 
of  missions  was  conspicuously  manifested  in 
his  new  work,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  grow  from  small  beginnings  to  its 
present  large  proportions.  The  position  which 
he  occupied  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
field  led  him  to  see  and  urge  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  religious  newspaper  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Southwest.  Accordingly  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  a  monthly,  known  as 
"The  St.  Louis  Evangelist,"  of  which  he  was 
the  e<^«or.  The  success  of  this  effort  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  company  to  publish  'The 
St  Louis  Evangelist"  weekly.  Dr.  Allen 
was  chosen  as  treasurer  of  the  new  company 
and  publisher  of  the  paper.  Subsequently  the 
name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  that  of  "The 
Mid-Continent."  He  retained  his  connection 
with  it  until  it  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati, 
often  contributing  to  its  columns  and  con- 
ducting it  editorially.  The  laborious  and 
manifold  duties  of  his  office  have  not  limited 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Allen.  No  one  in  his  pres- 
bytery has  been  more  earnest  and  efficient  in 
the  work  of  evangelization  than  he.  He  is 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  mission  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  and  in 
St.  Louis.  He  is  also  the  secretary  and  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  St.  Loms  Bible  Society. 
In  1875  ^^  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
S3mod  of  Missouri.  In  1879  ^^  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Wooster. 

AUeu  Library. — ^An  institution  estab- 
lished at  Westport  (now  Kansas  City)  by  the 
Westport  Board  of  Education,  in  1896.  It 
is  housed  in  a  fine  building  costing  $10,000. 
In  1893  the  Legislature  appropriated  money, 
which  had  been  refunded  by  the  Kansas  City 
&  Westport  Horse  Railway,  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  project  was  retarded  by  a  lawsuit  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The 
library  has  1,300  volumes  and  a  reading  room. 

Allen,  Shubael,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Missouri, 


and  conspicuous  in  the  development  of  Clay 
County,  was  bom    February  27,  1793,  near 
Goshen,   Orange  County,   New  York.    His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Bathsheba  (Stod- 
dard) Allen,  both  from  English  families  long 
established  in  America.    Colonel  Shubaei  Al- 
len was  liberally  ediKated,  and  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer by  profession.     As  early  as   1816  he 
constructed   a   bridge  over  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Columbia,  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  1817 
he  constructed  another  over  the   Kentucky 
River  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky ;  the  latter  was 
a  one-span  bridge,  of  wood,  and  its  building 
in  those  days  of  meager  mechanical  appli- 
ances   could    only   have   been   accomplished 
through  unusual  engineering  skill.     Late  in 
1817  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
the  following  year  to  Old  Franklin,   Hoiward 
County.    In  1820,  in  company  with  Colonel 
John  Thornton,  whose  wife's  sister  he  subse- 
quently married,  he  located   in  what  is  now 
Clay  County,  and  made  a  farm  in  the  Missouri 
River  bottom  at  the  western  base  oi  the  bluffs 
at  Liberty  Landing,  his  property  embracing  a 
large  portion  of  the  contiguous  hill  region. 
This  farm  he  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  in  the  State,  and  his  home  was 
a  place  of  interest  to  many  distinguished  trav- 
elers, among  whom  were   military   officers, 
statesmen  and  literateurs,   who  were  enter- 
tained with  lavish  and  unaffected  hospitality. 
A  large  portion  of  this  property  has  since  been 
swept  away  by  the  ever  changing  river.  While 
conducting  his  farm  Colonel  Allen  also  trans- 
acted a  large  business  as  a  oonnmssion  mer- 
chant.    His  warehouses  were  located  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bluffs,  and  the  local- 
ity was  known  as  Allen's  Landing,  whidh  was, 
from  1826  to  1841,  the  main  point  of  exit  and 
entrance  of  nearly  all  the  commerce  and  travel 
of  northwest  Missouri,  hiaving  r^;tilar  steam- 
boat servke  to  St.  Louis.    Allen's  Landing 
was  also  for  many  years  the  starting  point  for 
many  of  the  employes  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  in  their  expeditions  to  the  interior, 
and  an  outfitting  point  for  French  voyagers 
and   emigrants,   presenting  an   ever  varying 
scene   of    activity   and    picturesqueness.      A 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  industry,  Col- 
onel Allen  not  only  gave  diligent  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  farm  and  the  conduct 
of    his  mercantile  business,  but  he  assumed 
various  public  burdens.     From  1826  to  1830 
he  was  sheriff,  and  from  183 1  to  1834  he  was 
a  justice  of  the  County  Court  of  Clay  County. 
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These  years  covered  an  knportant  period  in 
the  inauguration  erf  civil  order  and  tihe  estab- 
lishment of  public  imrtittTtions,  and  his  duties 
were  onerous. and  exacting.  In  no  instance 
did  he  fail  to  perform  unselfish  service  with 
signal  ability  and  integrity,  and  his  native 
dignity  and  decision  of  character  gave  him  a 
peculiar  exaltation  in  the  esdmation  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  conceptions  of  the  position  which 
he  occupied,  and  of  the  type  of  man  who  could 
worthily  fill  them,  were  derived  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  colonial  days  under  English  rule. 
Colonel  Allen  derived  his  military  title  from 
his  service  in  command  of  the  Clay  County 
regiment  of  milhia  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  in  1832.  He  again  commanded  the 
Clay  County  troops  (see  "Clay  County")  dur- 
ing the  "Heatherly  War,"  in  1836.  Included 
in  the  latter  was  the  "Liberty  Blues,"  famous 
for  its  discipline  and  the  elegance  of  its  equip- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  social  position  of  its 
members;  this  company  was  commanded  by 
Captain  David  R.  Atchison,  afterward  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri.  Colonel  Allen 
was  married,  September  19,  1822,  to  Miss 
Dinah  Ayres  Trigg,  daughter  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Trigg,  of  Howard  County,  origi- 
nally from  Virginia.  Miss  Trigg  was  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  a  brilliant  conversaftionist. 
Her  family  probably  originated  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  and  came  from  Wales,  near  the 
year  1710,  to  Virginia,  where  it  attained  con- 
siderable distinction.  Major  John  Trigg,  pa- 
ternal grandfather  of  Miss  Trigg,  was  an  ar- 
tillery officer  under  Washington,  and  served 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  which 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787,  and 
served  therein  with  James  Madison,  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Mason  and  other  men  of  great 
emincmce ;  and  was  afterward  a  representtative 
from  Virginia  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Congresses,  and  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws.  Bom  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Al- 
len were  the  following  children:  Elizabeth 
Bathsheba,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  late 
General  Alexander  B.  Dyer,  U.  S.  A. ;  Trigg 
T.,  a  druggie,  of  Liberty,  Missouri;  Eugene 
B.,  a  business  man  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas; 
Shubael,  who  died  in  early  manhood,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  legal  career  which  promised 
usefulness  and  distinction ;  Robert  E.,  a  mer- 
chant, who  died  in  1900;  Augustus  Evans, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  John  M. 


and  DeWitt  C,  both  of  Liberty,  Missouri,  the 
former  a  physician,  and  the  latter  a  lawyer. 
Colonel  Allen  died  January  18,  1841.  In 
height  and  size  he  was  beyxmd  die  medium. 
He  was  quick  and  energetic  in  movement,  and 
his  mental  characteristics  corresponded  with 
the  physical.  Quick  and  accurate  in  his  men- 
tal processes,  action  immediately  followed  de- 
cision. He  was  a  bom  leader  of  men  and  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  commanding  confidence 
without  inviting  it.  An  admirably  equipped 
man  of  affairs,  it  was  said  of  him  that  none 
could  in  the  same  time  dispatch  more  business 
with  greater  precision,  or  with  less  discomfort 
to  others  or  to  himself.  His  firmness  of  pur- 
pose and  absorption  in  business  gave  to  his 
countenance  a  certain  austerity,  but  this  dis- 
appeared in  social  life,  where  his  conversation 
was  fluent,  graceful  and  apt,  with  an  inde- 
scribable charm  peculiar  to  him^f .  His  man- 
ners were  dignified  and  courtly,  but  so  un- 
affected as  to  be  entirely  becoming.  His 
personal  appearance,  mentaJ  qualities  and  idio- 
syncrasies were  chiefly  the  gifts  of  his  mother. 
In  public  enterprises,  benevolences  and  ad- 
justment of  business  affairs  he  was  liberal 
without  ostentation.  He  was  the  first  Clay- 
and-Webster  Whig  in  northwest  Missouri,  and 
while  not  in  any  sense  a  politician,  he  took 
great  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party,  and 
was  widely  influential  in  its  counsels  in  that 
part  of  the  State. 

Allen,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  August  29,  1813,  son  of  Jona- 
than and  Eunice  Williams  (Lamed)  Allen. 
He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  village 
academy  of  Pittsfield  and  was  fitted  for  college 
at  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium.  In  1829  he 
entered  Union  College  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  the  class  of  1832.  Im- 
mediately afterward  he  began  the  study  of  law 
at  Albany,  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1835.  and  the  same  year  was  honored 
by  Union  College,  which  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  by  the  "Phi 
Beta  Kappa"  Society  of  New  York,  which 
made  him  an  honorary  member.  He  began, 
in  August,  1837,  the  publication  of  a  paper 
called  "The  Madisonian,"  in  Washington,  D, 
C,  which  took  strong  ground  against  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme  supported  by  President  Van 
Buren's  administration.  He  had  supported 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate, making  his  entree  into  politics  as  a 
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public  speaker  and  writer  in  tshat  campaign. 
In  1840,  however,  he  supported  General 
Harrison,  and,  as  editor  of  an  influential  news- 
paper, was  brought  into  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  successful  presidential  candi- 
date of  that  year.  In  1842  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  at  once  became  a  factor  in  the  in- 
atiguraticMi  of  measures  which  tended  greatly 
to  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  city. 
He  opened  a  law  office  there,  but  soon  became 
so  absorbed  in  other  affairs  that  his  mind  was 
diverted  from  professional  labors,  and  he 
achieved  fame  as  a  railroad  builder,  banker 
and  financier,  instead  of  the  peculiar  distinc- 
tion which  he  would  doubtless  have  gained 
at  the  bar  had  he  continued  the  pradtioe  of 
law.  In  1848  he  delivered  his  first  public  ad- 
dress in  favor  of  the  building  of  a  railroad  in 
Missouri,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was 
intimaitely  associated  with  the  leading  rail- 
road men  of  the  West  and  conspicuously  ac- 
tive in  promoting  railroad  development.  In 
1849  he  formulated  resolutions  favoring  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  were  adopted  at  a  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  subs^equently  in- 
dorsed by  the  Missouri  Legislature.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  he  also  addressed  a  national 
conv-ention  held  in  St.  Louis  to  consider  the 
enterprise,  and  was  designated  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  of  lihe  United  States  and 
a  memorial  to  Congress  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  this  enterprise  finally  assumed 
tangible  form  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  he  was  elected  first  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  inaugurated  the  work 
of  construction.  Four  years  later  he  resigned 
the  presidency  of  this  corporation,  after  thirty- 
eight  miles  of  its  road  had  been  completed  land 
one  hundred  miles  more  put  under  contract. 
In  1858  he  founded  the  banking  house  of 
Allen,  Copp  &  Nisbet,  in  St.  Louis,  and  soon 
afterward  negotiated  the  sale  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  guaranteed  Mis- 
souri bonds  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  an 
importanlt  financial  adhievement  aJt  that  time. 
After  the  war  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 
railroad  matters,  and  .in  1867  purchased  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railwtay,  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  of  which 
eighty-six  miles  had  been  completed.  This 
road  he  extended  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  to  Belmont,  in  1869,  and  during  the 
years  1871-2  he  built  a  branch  of  this  road 
from  Pikyt  Knob  into  Arkansas.     In  1872  he 


and  other  gentlemen  purchased  the  Cairo  & 
FtdtJon  Railroad,  and  during  thait  and  the  year 
following  completed  the  line  to  Texarkana,  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  . 
miles.  In  1874  four  lines  of  railway,  con- 
trolled by  different  corporatioos,  of  dadh  of 
which  he  was  president,  were  consolidated,  the 
new  corporation  controlling  them  becoming 
known  as  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway  Company.  Six  hundred 
and  eighty-six  miles  of  railroad  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  this  corporation,  and  the 
system  which  was  thus  perfected  by  Mr.  Allen, 
made  tributary  to  St.  Louis,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  a  vast  area  of  territory  in  the  Southwest, 
and  at  once  added  not  less  tham  a  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  to  the  city's  trade. 
He  retained  a  controlling  interest  in  this  splen- 
did railroad  property  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1880,  when  he  sold  his  stock  and  in- 
terests to  Jay  Gould  for  a  cash  consideration 
of  two  million  dollars.  He  was  not  only  the 
father  of  one  of  the  principal  railway  systems 
of  the  Southwest,  but  was  also  the  author  of 
a  plan  for  State  aid  of  railroads,  which,  al-  ^ 
though  not  adopted  at  the  time  he  proposed  it, 
was  later  put  into  operation.  He  also  secured 
for  the  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  pioneer 
railway  of  Missouri,  a  loan  of  two  million  dol- 
lars from  the  State,  which  was  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  advancing  the  consitru-dtion  of 
that  railway.  The  vast  fortune  which  he  ac- 
quired after  he  came  to  St.  Louis  was  utilized 
in  many  ways  to  benefit  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  splendid  monuments  to  his  memory  is  the 
Southern  Hotel,  which  he  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  1877.  In  1875  ^^  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  double-track  railway  in 
St.  Louis  and  constructed  and  equipped  the 
Oaiss  Avenue  line  wiuhin  niniety  days  there- 
after. His  acts  of  beneficence  were  numeitms, 
and  both  his  adopted  city  and  his  maitive  (Cown 
pnofited  by  his  generosity.  He  end!owed  the 
Allen  Pmfessorslhip  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  es- 
tablished a  free  library  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, erecting  a  building  for  its  accommoda- 
tion at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  While 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Miissouri  Board 
of  Managers  for  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  he  found  him- 
self embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  the  State 
to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building,  and  at  his  own  expense  erected  the 
building  in   Fairmount  Park  which   became 
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Missotiri  headquarters.  In  consideration  of  his 
distinguished  attainments  Union  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  he  was  also  honored  by  election  to  fellow- 
ships in  the  American  Academy  of  Design  and 
the  American  Geographical  Society.  He 
served  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Missouri,  and  in  that  capacity  ren- 
dered exceptionally  valua:ble  services  to  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  extending  internal  im- 
provements. During  the  Civil  War  he  es- 
poused with  his  customary  ardor  the  Union 
cause,  and  in  1862  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress on  the  "Unconditional  Union  ticket,"  but 
was  defeated.  In  1880,  responding  to  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  sentiment  within  his  party, 
he  became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Missouri,  and  received  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  thousand  votes  over  a  very  popular 
competitor.  He  entered  upon  his  term  of 
service  in  December  of  1881,  but  soon  after- 
ward become  seriously  ill,  and  died  in  the  cap- 
ital city,  April  8,  1882. 

Allenton.— A  village  thirty-two  miles  west 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroads,  which  was 
laid  out  by  Thomas  R.  Allen,  in  1852. 

AUenville* — ^An  unincorporated  village 
on  the  Belmont  branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad,  in  Cape  Girardeau  County,  one  mile 
frt>m  Delta  Junction  and  fourteen  miles  south- 
west of  Jackson,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a 
hotel,  a  few  stores  and  other  business  places. 
Population,  about  200. 

AllsmaUy  Andrew,  whose  name  is  con- 
spicuously connected  with  the  "Palmyra  Mas- 
sacre," as  it  is  called,  was  a  citizen  of  Palmyra 
and  an  active  and  zealous  Unionist  in  the  Civil 
War.  At  one  time  he  belonged  to  the  Third 
Missouri  Cavalry,  and  was  detailed  as  special 
provost  marshal's  guard,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  information  about  the 
loyalty  and  disloyalty  of  persons,  and  this 
malde  him  offensive  to  Southern  sympajthizens. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Confederate  Colonel 
Joseph  Porter's  raid  into  Palmyra,  in  October, 
1862,  he  was  seized  and  carried  off.  Shortly 
afterward  General  John  McNeil,  commanding 
the  Federal  farces  in  northeast  Missouri,  cap- 
tured a  number  of  Porter's  men,  and  gave  no- 
tice on  fhe  8th  of  October  that,  if  Allsman  was 


not  returned  unharmed  to  his  family  within 
ten  days,  ten  of  these  prisoners  would  be  shot. 
No  reply  was  made  to  this  notice,,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  Porter  never  saw  it,  and  the  ten 
prisoners  were  shot  to  death  at  Palmyra.  Alls- 
man  was  never  heard  of  after  his  seizure, 
though  it  was  said  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  that  a  few  surviving  members  of  Porter's 
command  were  cognizant  oi  his  fate.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  killed. 

Alma. — ^A  village  in  Lafayette  County,  on 
the  Kansas  City  Division  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway,  twenty-two  miles  southeast  of 
Lexington,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public 
school  and  a  bank.  In  1900  the  population 
was  estimated  at  350. 

Aloe,  Albert  8*9  merdiant,  was  bom  in 
1841,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  January  30,  1893.  While 
still  a  child  he  came  to  America,  and  in 
1856  left  New  York  City  on  a  sailing  vessel 
bound  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  sailed  before 
the  mast  around  Cape  Horn,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  long  voyage  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  in  quest  of  further  adventure  and 
more  profitable  employment,  he  went  to  South 
America,  and,  having  considerable  knowledge 
of  mechanics  and  much  Scotch  ingenuity  and 
tact,  he  secured  employment  there  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  a  sugar  mill.  He  com- 
pleted this  work  successfully,  accumulating 
what  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  a  small  fortune 
as  the  reward  of  his  enterprise  and  mechanical 
skill.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1862,  he 
came  to  St.  Louis  and  established  himself  as 
a  dealer  in  optical  goods  and  built  up  an  insti- 
tution which  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  its  kind  in  the  West.  He  married,  in  1863. 
Miss  Isabella  Prince,  who  was  bom  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  whose  grandfaither  was  gx>vemor 
of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Aloe  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four  sons, 
Sidney,  Louis,  David  and  Alfred  Aloe,  of  whom 
the  three  sons  first  named  are  in  business  in 
St.  Louis,  while  the  youngest  is  serving  in  the 
L^nited  States  Army  as  sergeant  of  Troop  E, 
of  the  Eighth  Cavalry. 

Altaniont. — An  incorporated  village  in 
Daviess  County,  eight  miles  from  Gallatin,  in 
Liberty   township.     It  has  a  public   school. 
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Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  a  newspaper,  the  "Index," 
two  hotels  and  about  twenty  miscellaneous 
stores,  shops,  etc.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 300. 

Alton. — ^The  county  seat  of  Oregon 
County,  located  in  the  central  part,  sixteen 
miles  northeast  of  Thayer,  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  It  was  laid  out  m  1859  and  mad«  the 
seat  (rf  justice  of  the  county.  A  courthouse 
and  jail  were  built,  and  both  were  burned  dur- 
ing the  war  (1863),  with  nearly  half  of  all  the 
other  buildings  in  the  town.  A  new  court- 
house and  jail  were  built  after  the  war.  The 
town  has  two  chtu-ches,  a  good  school  build- 
ing, bank,  flouring  mill,  sawmill,  about  half  a 
dozen  stores,  and  two  newspapers,  the  "South 
Missourian,"  formerly  published  at  Thomas- 
ville,  and  the  "Oregon  County  Democrat." 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  650. 

Altona. — ^A  village  in  Bates  County, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Butler,  the  county 
seat.  It  has  a  church,  built  by  the  Missionary 
Baptists,  and  also  used  by  the  Methodists,  a 
public  school  and  a  mill.  It  was  platted  in 
January,  i860,  by  William  Crawford.  Popu- 
lation, 100. 

Alum  Cave. — In  the  Belleview  Valley,  in 
Washington  County,  is  a  small  cave  where,  in 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  alum  was  found. 
Reference  to  this  cave  is  made  by  Schoolcraft 
in  his  notes  on  the  minerals  of  Missouri. 

Alumni  Association  of  Missouri 
Medical  College. — An  association  of  the 
graduates  of  this  college,  organized  in  1893  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  friendly  relations 
between  those  who  have  been  students  of  this 
institution,  and  to  aid  also  in  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  college.  Regular  meet- 
mgs  of  the  association  are  held,  at  which 
scientific  papers  are  read  and  discussed.  At 
erne  of  these  meetings,  held  in  1895,  the 
"X-Ray"  discovery  was  first  introduced  to  the 
medical  profession  of  St.  Louis  by  Professor. 
C.  O.  Curtman,  At  the  end  of  1898  the  as- 
sodaJtion  had  a  membership  of  about  five  hun* 
dred. 

Alumni  Association  of  St.  Louis 
College  of  Pliarmacy. — ^An  association 
composed  of  those  who  have  attended  the  Col- 


lege of  Pharmacy,  organized  by  twenty  stu- 
dents in  1875.  Its  purposes  are  to  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  college  and  to  promote  fra- 
ternal feeling  among  those  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution.  The  association 
numbers  between  four  and  five. hundred  mem- 
bers, a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  residents 
of  St.  Louis,  although  its  representatives  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Alumni  Association  of  St.  Louis 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

A  society  composed  of  the  graduaites  of  St. 
Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
which  was  organized  in  1878.  It  was  re- 
organized in  1892,  but  soon  afterward  passed 
out  of  existence. 

Amazonia. — ^A  thriving  town  of  400  in- 
habitants, in  Lincoln  Township,  Andrew 
County.  It  was  laid  out  in  1857  by  P.  S.  Rob- 
erts, Joshua  Bond  and  others.  In  1878  it  was 
incorporated,  but  the  charter  was  forfeited  in 
1882.  The  village  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  but  a  shifting  of  the  channel 
made  a  "cut-off,"  whith  placed  it  a  mile  from 
the  stream.  There  are  four  churches,  Meth- 
odist, Christian,  German  Reformed  and  Epis- 
copal.   It  is  an  important  shipping  point. 

Amelia  Home  for  Children.—- This 

home  was  started  in  St.  Louis,  in  1889,  by  A. 
R.  Olmstead,  under  whose  sole  management 
it  has  been  conducted.  The  purpose  of  its  es- 
tablishment and  continuance  is  to  provide  a 
home  for  such  little  ones  as  may  not  have  a 
haven  elsewhere.  Those  who  receive  its  bene- 
fits are  chiefly  children  of  working  people, 
orphans  and  Iwilf-orphans.  The  home  was  self- 
supporting  for  the  first  four  years  through  the 
small  charges  asked,  but  as  many  were  unable 
to  pay  these,  a  little  help  has  been  received  of 
late  years  tfirough  charitable  contributions. 

American  Association  of  Masters 
and  Pilots. — ^A  national  association  com- 
posed of  the  masters  and  pilots  of  steam  ves- 
sels, represented  in  forty-seven  ports  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  both  a  social  and  bene- 
ficiary organization,  death  benefits  being  paid 
to  the  families  of  its  members.  A  branch  of 
the  association  was  formed  in  St.  Louis  on  the 
4th  day  of  November,  1892,  which  has  taken 
the  name  of  Harbor  No.  28.  This  harbor  had 
eighty-six  members  in  1898.    The  officers  arc 
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entitled  captains,  pilots,  etc.,  nautical  terms 
being  used  altogether  in  this  connection.  The 
Grand  Harbor  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  the 
United  States  was  formed  by  representatives 
of  local  harbors,  who  meet  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1898. 

American  Benevolent  Association. 

A  fraternal  and  beneficiary  association,  organ- 
ized in  St.  Louis,  in  1894,  by  William  R.  Eid- 
son  and  others,  and  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  Missouri.  Its  objects  are  to  provide  sick, 
accident,  funeral  and  death  benefits  to  its  mem- 
bers and  beneficiaries.  In  1898  it  had  issued 
over  13,000  certificates  and  had  local  assem- 
blies in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States. 

American  Fur  Company.— This  was 

not  an  organization  of  Western  origin,  though 
its  last  headquarters  and  the  place  where  it 
passed  out  of  existence  was  St.  Louis.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  the  great  New  York  fur  trader 
and  merchant,  was  the  author  of  it,  the  char- 
ter for  h  having  been  granted  to  him  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  1809.  Mr.  Astor 
knew  something  about  the  value  of  the  fur 
trade  in  what  in  his  day  was  regarded  as  the 
far  West,  having  gained  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  operations  of  the  Chouteaus,  Gra- 
tiots,  Berthold,  Sarpy,  and  other  enterprising 
traders  of  St.  Louis;  and  he  knew  also  that 
the  United  States  govemmcnit  desired  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  it  to  its  own  citizens.  The 
securing  of  the  charter  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  was  the  first  step  in  a  scheme  con- 
ceived by  him  for  establishing  a  line  of  trad- 
ing posts  along  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  The  chief  trading  post  was  to 
be  on  -the  Pacific,  and  the  entire  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  the  interior  was  to  converge  at 
that  point.  Once  a  year  a  ship  sent  out  from 
New  York,  loaded  with  Indian  goods  and  sup- 
plies, was  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn  and  land 
its  cargo  at  the  post,  take  on  the  packs  of  furs 
collected  during  the  year  and  cross  the  Pacific 
with  them  to  China.  There  the  furs  were  to 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  Chinese 
goods  and  products,  laden  with  which  the  ves- 
sel would  return  to  New  York.  It  was  an  en- 
terprise worthy  of  the  sagacious  merchant 
who  planned  it,  and,  but  for  the  succession  of 
disasters  it  encountered  at  the  outset,  might 
have  brought  the  full  measure  of  success  upon 


which  he  counted.  Astor  submitted  his 
scheme  to  President  Jefferson,  who  warmly 
approved  it,  and  encouraged  him  with  the 
assurance  of  the  protection  of  the  government 
Fortified  wiltih  these  promises,  he  senrt:  out  a 
ship,  which  landed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  Astoria  was  founded,  seventy- 
five  miles  northwest  of  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portland,  in  181 1.  About  the  same 
time  an  expedition,  under  charge  of  Wilson  P. 
Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  was  organized  at  St. 
Louis  to  go  ov/srland  to  the  new  post,  estab- 
lishing relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
way,  and  preparing  the  field  for  friendly  and 
successful  trade.  This  expedition  encoun- 
tered great  hardships  and  difficulties  which 
had  not  been  expected  and  prepared  for,  and 
reached  Astoria  broken  and  dispirited;  the 
chief  agent  at  Astoria  acted  so  strangely  in 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  of  Montreal  as  to  excite  suspicions 
of  recreancy  to  Mr.  Astor's  interests ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  discouragements,  the  War 
of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  came  on  before  arrangements  for  con- 
ducting the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  were 
completed,  and  Astoria  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  in  1813.  However,  when  the  war 
ended  Astoria  was  given  up  by  the  British 
and  came  into  possession  of  Mr.  Astor,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  was  the  seat  of  a 
large  and  prosperous  trade  carried  on  by  the 
American  Fur  Company  with  the  Indians  in 
the  Northwest,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  During  these  same  years  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company  of  St.  Louis  was  con- 
ducting equally  vigorous  and  prosperous  trad- 
ing operations  in  the  region  east  of  the  moun- 
tai'ns,  and  when  the  two  oompainiies  met  00 
common  ground  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  agree  to  unite 
and  act  together  under  one  organization.  This 
was  done ;  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  passed 
out  of  existence,  and  the  St.  Louis  traders 
thenceforth  conducted  their  oi>erations  with 
Mr.  Astor  under  the  American  Fur  Company 
until  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Astoiv  Then  the 
.American  Fur  Company  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  he  continued  to  pros- 
ecute the  still  prosperous  business  for  thirty 
years  thereafter,  enjoying  a  complete  monop- 
oly of  the  business  south  of  the  region  con- 
trolled by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  Northwest  became  settled,  the 
trade  became  broken  up  into  the  fur  and  peltry 
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business,  divided  among  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent dealers,  and  about  the  year  1863  the 
American  Fur  Company  passed  out  of  exist- 


ence. 


American  Guild. — ^See 
Endowment  Guild." 


'Progressive 


American  Legion  of  Honor. — ^A  fra- 
ternal and  benefit  order,  organized  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1878,  regularly  incorporated 
in  1879,  and  having  in  1897  a  membership 
of  26,000  in  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ing body  of  the  order  is  the  Supreme  Cbuncil, 
whioh  has  its  offices  in  Boeton.  Subordinaibe 
bodies  are  Grand  Councils  and  Subord&niaite 
Councils.  The  ord^er  was  introduced  initio  St. 
Louis,  June  14,  1880,  when  the  first  council 
was  instituted  by  Michael  Brooks,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Supreme  Cotmcil.  September 
19,  1881,  the  Grand  Council  of  Missouri  was 
instituted,  with  the  following  named  charter 
members :  Michael  Brooks,  Andrew  B.  Bar- 
bee,  Wilber  B.  Cook,  Thomas  S.  Hogan, 
James  S.  Hannan,  Asa  B.  EcoflF,  James  J. 
Dockery,  Edward  F.  Schultz,  W.  WardoflF,  M. 
Tuhbbasdng,  Charles  J.  Wendling,  John  C. 
Rivers,  John  M.  Collins,  Jmd  Edward  W. 
Dewes.  There  were  twenty-two  lodges  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  1897,  with  a  membership 
of  about  1,800,  all  in  St.  Louis,  except  one 
council  at  Crystal  City.  The  order  admits 
both  men  and  women  to  membership. 

American  Medical  College.— A  med- 
ical educational  institution,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  eclectic  school  of  medicine, 
in  1873,  by  Drs.  Georg^e  C.  Pitzer,  John 
W.  Thrailkill,  Jacob  S.  Merrell,  Albert  Mer- 
rell  and  W.  V.  Rutledge.  The  institution  first 
occupied  a  building  at  the  comer  of  Seventh 
and  Olive  Streets,  but  later  removed  to  its  own 
building  at  407  South  Jefferson  Avenue.  It 
has  been  developed  into  one  of  the  leading 
medical  colleges  of  the  eclectic  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  graduated  in  all  more 
than  seven  hundred  physicians,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

American  Minute  Men. — ^A  patriotic 
beneficiary  and  military  organization,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1895.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
"minute  men"  of  the  American  Revolution. 


Among  the  founders  were  Dr.  James  McClure, 
H.  A.  ThomsKxi,  George  J.  Hagard,  A.  L.  Sea- 
man, H.  G.  Beedle  and  Charles  E.  Sargent. 
It  admits  to  membership  male  American  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty- 
six,  and  those  past  fifty-six  may  be  received 
as  social  or  honorary  members.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are  to  exttend  financial  aid  to  its 
members,  to  instill  regard  for  American  insti- 
tutions, protecting  them  from  all  encroach- 
ments of  any  church  or  ecclesiastical  power, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  free  public 
school  system,  to  prevent  the  appropriation 
for  and  the  diversion  of  any  public  moneys 
to  sectarian  purposes,  and  to  teach  that  the 
allegiance  of  citizenship  is  incompatible 
with  political  partisanship.  Under  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, the  society  is  authorized  to  do 
business  as  a  fraternal  beneficiary  asso- 
ciation. The  governing  bodies  consist  of 
a  Supreme  Garrison,  Board  of  Survey,  De- 
partment and  Co-ordinate  Garrisons.  They 
have  also  a  uniform  rank  for  military  drill,  and 
military  terms  are  used  throughout  the  organ- 
ization, the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Garrison 
bearing  the  title  of  general,  and  the  next  in 
command  lieutenant  general.  Four  garri- 
sons are  organized  in  St.  Louis,  George  Wash- 
ington Garrison  No.  i,  Lincoln  Garrison  No. 
2,  Paul  Revere  Garrison  No.  3,  and  Martha 
Washington  Garrison  No.  4.  A  ladies'  de- 
partment of  the  society  is  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinate Degree  of  the  American  Minute 
Men,  and  Martha  Washingitofft  and  Lincoln 
Garrisons  of  St.  Louis  are  composed  of 
women.  The  supreme  headquarters  of  the 
American  Minute  Men  is  permanently  located 
in  St.  Louis,  where  the  order  had  its  origin. 

American  Osteopathic   Society.— 

A  society  organized  April  10,  1897,  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Still,  of  Kirksville,  and  others,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  science  of  osteopathy  and 
the  advancement  and  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  osteopathic  practitioners.     In  1900  it 

had  a  membership  of  nearly  1,000. 

» 

American  Party. — ^A  political  organi- 
zation, which  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country  in  1853,  and  almost  immediately 
gained  great  strength  in  Missouri,  as  in  other 
Western  States.  Its  candidate  for  Congress 
defeated  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  the  St.  Louis 
district  in  1854,  and   in  the  spring  of   1855 
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elected  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  at 
first  a  secret  political  organization,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  the  proscription  of  for- 
eigners by  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  choice  of 
native  Americans  only  for  office.  It  was  espe- 
cially hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
miany  phces  its  adherents  canne  intto  vioHenit 
conflict  with  the  members  of  that  church.  Its 
narrow  views  and  intolerant  spirit  were  in- 
compatible with  the  genius  of  American  in- 
stitutions and  it  passed  out  of  existence  at  the 
end  of  a  brief  and  altogether  inglorious  ca- 
reer. A  second  political  organization  bearing 
this  name  was  bom  in  St.  Louis  in  May  of 
1897.  On  the  25tli  of  that  month,  in  response 
Ifo  a  call  issued  by  Colonel  E.  H.  Sellers,  a 
lawyer  of  Ddtrort,  Michigan,  a  small  number 
of  persons,  whose  places  of  residence  made 
them,  in  a  sense,  the  representatives  of  nine 
different  States,  met  in  Druids'  Hall,  at  the 
comer  of  Ninth  and  Market  Streets,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  forming  a  new  party. 
Its  sessions  continued  two  days,  much  ci  its 
work  being  done  behind  closed  doors.  Little 
interest  was  taken  in  its  proceedings  by  the 
general  public,  and  the  most  notable  incident 
of  the  conference  was  the  election  to  the  secre- 
tarjrship  of  the  national  committee  of  the  new 
party  erf  Frederick  Carlisle,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, who  had  acted  as  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention whkh  had  met  at  Jackson,  Michigan, 
in  1854  and  inaugurated  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  resuh  of  the  labors  of  die  con- 
vention was  the  adoption  of  the  name  "Ameri- 
can Party"  for  the  proposed  new  organizaition, 
the  adoption  of  a  party  emblem  and  platform 
of  principles,  and  the  appointment  of  a  na- 
tional committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
party's  interests.  The  platform  consisted  of 
thirty-nine  declarations,  among  the  most  im- 
portant being  those  endorsing  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue and  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  foreign  countries ;  the  demone- 
tization of  both  gold  and  silver  and  the  substi- 
tution of  metallic  tokens  for  minor  coins ;  the 
issuance  of  all  currency  in  the  form  of  treasury 
notes,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  other  forms  of 
currency  notes  from  circulation ;  the  issuance 
of  low-interest-bearing  savings  certificates,  ex- 
changeable at  all  times  for  non-interest-bear- 
ing notes  of  the  United  States;  the  opening 
of  the  United  States  mints  to  the  free  "assay- 
ing, refining  and  casting  of  all  gold  and  silver 


produced  from  our  mines  in  otu*  own  coun- 
try" ;  the  holding  of  all  government  lands  for 
sale  or  homestead  entry  to  bona  fide  settltlers 
only;  the  ownership  and  control  of  mineral 
lands  by  the  government;  ownership  of  all 
public  conveniences  and  utilrties  by  the  na- 
tional, State,  county  or  municipal  govem- 
ment ;  taxation  of  all  real  or  persKxntal  property 
not  owned  and  dontnoUed  by  the  govern- 
ment; equal  suffrage  in  all  the  States;  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  income  tax ;  exclusion  of  the 
pauper  labor  and  criminal  classes  of  other 
countries  from  the  United  States  by  the  im- 
position of  a  head  tax  of  $200  on  all  single  per- 
sons over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  $50  on  each 
minor  child  of  a  family ;  requiring  aliens  to 
reside  in  the  United  States  seven  years  before 
being  entitled  to  vote ;  the  enactment  of  a  na- 
tiomd  compulsory  educational  law;  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  "the  United  States 
jfo  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  President, 
and  Vice  President,  United  States  Senators 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people;  constitutional 
provision  for  a  system  of  initiative  and  referen- 
dum ;  and  the  maintenance  by  the  general  gov- 
emment  of  a  national  public  school  system. 
The  headquarters  of  the  first  natfonal  com- 
mittee of  iJie  American  party  were  established 
at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

American  Protective  Association. 

A  secret  political  society,  organized  at  Clinton, 
Iowa,  m  March  of  ,1887.  by  H.  F.  Bower. 
Vigorous  efforts  were  at  once  made  to  so  ex- 
tend the  organization  as  to  make  it  a  power 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  a  national 
council  was  instituted  at  a  convention  of  rep- 
resentatives of  local  councils  held  in  Chicago, 
in  1888,  H.  F.  Bower  being  made  president 
of  this  first  national  council.  The  members 
of  the  association  were,  at  the  beginning  and 
have  since  been,  swom  to  secrecy  as  to  its 
aims,  purposes  and  methods  of  procedure  in 
political  affairs.  Its  pubKc  declarations  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  purification  of  tfie  ballot, 
the  complete  separation  of  church  and  State, 
the  preservation  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press ;  preservation  of  the  public  school  system 
uncontaminated  by  sectarkm  influences;  the 
taxation  of  church  property,  the  restriction  of 
foreign  immigration,  the  election  of  American- 
bom  citizens  to  office,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  the  sup- 
port of  sectarian  institutions.     It  has  also 
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been  declared  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  association  to  resent  the  attempts  of  any 
religious  organization  to  influence  legislattnon 
or  governmental  action  in  its  favor.  While 
disclaiming  hostility  to  any  particular  church, 
the  organization  is,  in  effect,  anti-Catholic, 
and  all  its  influences  are  apparently  arrayed 
against  members  of  that  church  who  become 
candidates  for  office.  It  has  generally  been  re- 
garded by  the  uninhiated  as  a  revival  of  the 
so-called  "Know-n(oitlhing"  movemenit,  which 
swept  over  the  country  between  1853  and 
1856,  and  doubtless  has  the  same  objects  in 
the  main,  although  it  has  never  proposed  pro- 
scription of  foreigners  to  the  same  extent. 
The  association  has  wielded  an  important  in- 
fluence in  politics  in  many  purely  local  politi- 
cal contests  and  has  determined  the  results 
of  State  elections  in  some  instances,  but  has 
never  malterhilly  affected  a  natkxniai  conltast. 
The  first  council  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  at 
Druid's  Hall,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  with  A.  L. 
Briggs  as  president,  and  about  twenty  mem- 
bers. The  memberships  increased  rapidly 
and  councils  numbered  up  to  twelve,  in  regfu- 
lar  order,  were  established  within  a  few  years. 
The  popular  superstition  concerning  the  num- 
ber thirteen  operated  to  prevent  the  organi- 
zation ol  a  council  bearing  that  number,  but 
beginning  again  with  fourteen,  cotmcils  sub- 
sequently organized  were  numbered  in  regu- 
lar order  up  to  seventy-one,  many  of  these 
councils,  however,  being  established  in  the 
State  outside  of  St.  Louis.  In  1895  the  asso- 
ciation attained  its  greatest  degree  of  pros- 
perity in  Missouri,  its  membersihip  being  esti- 
mated at  35,000  in  the  State.  In  St.  Louis  the 
organization  admittedly  exercised  a  control- 
ling influence  in  politics  and  has  given  con- 
vincing proofs  of  its  power.  The  naitional 
advisory  board  of  the  association,  composed 
of  representatives  from  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Unfon,  met  in  St.  Louis,  in  1895, 
and  the  meeting  was  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  very  considerable  political  importance. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  many  leading  mem- 
bers in  St.  Louis  withdrew,  claiming  that, 
while  pledged  to  non-partisan  action,  the  or- 
ganization was  being  manipulated  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Republican  party.  As  a  result  of 
these  dissensfons,  the  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation has  since  largely  decreased,  and  in 
1897  there  were  but  twenty-five  councils  in 
existence  in  the  city,  as  against  thirty-two  in 
1895. 


Americ'an  Protestant  Association. 

This  association  was  organized  in  Philadelr 
phia  in  1850,  having  for  its  avowed  object  the  . 
promotion  of  Protestantism  as  against  Roma^ 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States,  the  fostering  > 
of  civil  liberty  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  Only  Protestants  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  organization. 
It  combines  life  insurance  with  fraternal  fea- 
tures, and  pays  death  benefits,  collected  by  as- 
sessments on  its  members.  The  first  lodge 
was  established  in  St.  Louis,  July  26,  1856,  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  was  organized 
in  that  city,  July  4,  1863.  The  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  James  C.  Camp- 
bell, Charles  Myer,  August  Heusnerr,  Julius 
C.  Schmidt,  Frederick  Damschroeder,  Frank 
Hussman,  Charles  E.  Boehmer,  Ernest 
Koenig,  August  Timke,  John  Oonzeknan, 
Frederick  Steinbrecher  and  Harry  Gerfiold. 
The  membership  in  St.  Louis  is  largely  com- 
posed of  Germans. 

Ames,  Edgar,  one  of  the  builders  of  a 
great  industry  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  prominent 
and  influential  man  of  affairs,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber  26,  1824,  in  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
youngest  of  the  three  children  of  Nathan 
Ames,  whose  ancestors  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1643.  His  father  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  when  the  son  was  four  years  old, 
and  Edgar  Ames  was  educated  in  that  city, 
completing  his  studies  at  Cincinnati  College. 
After  the  removal  of  the  elder  Ames  to  St. 
Louis  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the 
pork-packing  business  which  his  father  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Henry  Ames,  continued  the  business 
after  the  death  of  their  father.  They  were 
among  tthe  pioneers  in  building  up  a  business 
which  has  since  grown  to  such  vast  propor- 
tions in  Illinois  and  Missouri  that  these  two 
States  may  be  said  to  control  the  pork  trade 
of  the  world.  In  their  day  the  Ames  brothers 
were  among  the  largest  operators  in  pork 
products  in  the  United  States,  both  careful, 
conscientious  and  conservative  men  of  affairs, 
and  useful  and  enterprising  citizens.  Henry 
Ames  died  in  1866,  and  Edgar  Ames  continued 
the  business  which  they  had  conducted  to- 
gether until  December  9,  1867,  when  he,  too, 
passed  away.  He  had  accumulated  large 
wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  city,  and  his  death 
was  mourned  by  all  classes  of  people.     He 
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was  one  of  the  men  who  set  on  foot  the  move- 
ment to  build  the  first  grain  elevator  in  St. 
Louts,  and,  after  overcoming  determined  op- 
position to  the  project,  finally  erected,  in  1864, 
the  St  Louiis  Graiki  Elevaitor,  whidh  is  still  in 
existence.  The  State  Savings  Institution,  the 
Pacific  Insurance  Company,  the  Atlantic  & 
Mississippi  Steamship  Company,  the  Mem- 
phis Packet  Company,  and  the  Belcher  Sugar 
Refining  Company  were  corporations  with 
which  he  was  also  idenJtified,  and  in  which  he 
served  at  different  times  as  a  director.  Al- 
most every  public  enterprise  seemed  to  seek 
his  counsel  and  advice,  and  whatever  helped 
to  build  up  St.  Louis  interested  him  and  re- 
ceived his  substantial  aid  and  encouragement. 
He  helped  to  build  the  Lindell  Hotel  in  1864, 
subscribing  $100,000  to  that  enterprise,  and 
in  all  the  commercial  circles  of  the  city  his 
ripe  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  gave  value 
to  his  views  and  made  him  a  trusted  guide  and 
counselor  for  financiers  and  men  of  affairs. 
He  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  his  popu- 
larity was  based  on  his  high  personal  worth. 
Strict  integrity  chacadberiaed  all  tiis  itnansac- 
tions.  Large-hearted  and  large-minded,  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  loving  wealth  not 
for  itself,  but  for  what  it  would  bring.  When 
asked  once  why  he  worked  so  hard  and  untir- 
ingly to  increase  his  weaMi,  wlTen  he  was  al- 
ready possessed  of  an  amount  far  beyond  his 
needs,  his  answer  was:  "I  work  to  make 
money  to  beautify  our  city."  He  died  sud- 
denly while  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
the  full  tide  of  success,  at  a  time  when  his 
enetrgies  were  engaged  in  plans  from  the  exe- 
cultion  of  which,  it  is  beUeved,  the  cionMnundlty 
in  whidi  he  Kvod  would  have  reaped  large 
benefits.  The  devotees  of  literature,  art  and 
science  found  in  him  a  friend  and  patron.  His 
private  benrfactionis  were  many.  His  sympa- 
thies were  quick  and  active,  and  often  he  did 
not  wait  for  an  appeal  for  help.  In  number- 
less instances,  if  misfortune  overtook  a  friend, 
or  only  loomed  up  threateningly,  he  pr(^ered 
both  counsel  and  finandal  aissistamoe,  and  his 
timely  and  energetic  aiction  often  arrested  im- 
minent disaster.  Personally  he  was  gracious 
and  genial,  and  distinguished  for  his  suave 
and  oourteious  manners.  But  only  ttJhose  wlio 
knew  him  well  were  aware  of  his  rare  excel- 
lencies and  virtues.  The  relations  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  his  brother,  Henry 
Ames,  throughout  their  lives,  were  of  an  ideal 
character,  and  an  incident  of  exceptional  devo- 


tion on  his  part  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  After  Henry  Ames  had  been 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  had  tried  many 
remedies  for  the  dread  disease  unavailingly, 
physicians  advised  that  the  poison  of  the 
"crotalus"  should  be  administered  to  him. 
After  the  ophidian  virus  had  been  procured 
Edgar  Ames  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  admin- 
iartercd  to  his  brother  until  its  effect  upon  the 
human  system  had  first  been  tested  by  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  himself.  Such  deep  fra- 
ternal regard  as  this  is  seldom  witnessed,  but 
it  was  only  one  of  many  evidences  of  Edgar 
Ames'  boundless  affection  for  those  endeared 
to  him  by  family  ties.  June  5,  i860,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lucy  Virginia  Semple,  second 
daughter  of  Judge  James  Semple,  of  Illinois, 
at  one  time  a  United  States  Senator  from  that 
State.  The  children  who  survived  him  were 
Ada  Semple  Ames,  Henry  Semple  Ames, 
Mary  Semple  Ames  and  Edgar  Ames. 

Ames,  Edgar  R.^  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  May  20,  1806,  and 
was  educated  in  Ohio  University.  During  his^ 
collegfiate  course  he  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  entered  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1830.  In  1837  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  was 
stationed  in  St.  Louis  for  two  years.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  in 
1840  was  elected  missionary  secretary,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  West.  In  1848  he  became  president  of 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  bishop,  and  filled  the  office  till  his 
death.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  Balti- 
more. 

Ames,  Henry,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  conspicuous  figfure  in  the  commercial  cir- 
cles of  St.  Louis,  and  who  was  also  one  of  the 
city's  most  public-spirited  citizens,  was  bom 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  March  4,  181 8. 
His  father  was  Nathan  Ames,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  in  early  life, 
later  embarked  in  pcwk-packing  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  came  from  there  to  St.  Louis  and 
founded  a  great  piork-packing  eistaibliisihment 
m  thaft  city  in  1841,  and  died  there  in  1852. 
After  receiving  a  thorough  English  education 
Henry  Ames  began  his  business  career  as  an 
employe  in  his  father's  pork-packing  house  in 
Cincinnati.  The  elder  Ames  was  a  sagacious 
man  of  affairs,  and  the  son  received  under  his 
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supervision  a  very  careful  training  for  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  demonstrated,  while 
still  a  youth,  that  he  had  a  genius  for  trade  and 
rare  judgment,  and  could  be  trusted  to  dis- 
charge important  duties.  When  only  fifteen 
years  old  he  began  making  trips  down  the 
river  on  his  father's  flatboats  laden  for  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  so  well  did  he  man- 
age the  business  committed  to  his  charge  in 
this  connection  that  he  soon  became  recog- 
nized by  those  with  whom  he  came  inlto  con- 
tact in  the  river  trade  as  a  man  in  ability,  al- 
though only  a  boy  in  years  and  stature.  When 
his  father  removed  his  business  to  St.  Louis 
the  son  became  associated  with  him  as  a  part- 
ner, and,  after  the  elder  Ames'  death,  con- 
tinued the  pork-packing  enterprise  inaugu- 
rated by  him  with  such  success  that  the  house 
ultimately  took  rank  among  the  greatest  pork- 
packing  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
operated,  especially  during  the  Civil  War,  on 
a  colossal  scale.  As  his  wealth  increased  his 
activities  extended  into  various  fields  of  en- 
terprise, and  he  became  identified  officially 
and  as  an  investor  with  many  important  cor- 
porations. He  was  at  one  time  vice  president 
of  the  StaJte  Savings  Institution,  was  a  director 
in  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Belcher  Sugar  Refinery,  of  the 
Atlantic  &  Mississippi  Steamship  Company, 
of  the  United  States  Insurance  Company,  of 
the  StaXt  Savings  Association,  and  of  the 
Memphis  &  St.  Louis  Packet  Company.  He 
and  his  brother,  Edgar  Ames,  built  the  Lindell 
Hotel  in  1864,  and  in  1869  he  organized  the 
St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  Packet  Company, 
which  became  the  successor  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Mississippi  Steamship  Company.  Mr.  Ames 
was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  this  en- 
terprise, was  a  director  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  old-time  steamer  "Henry  Ames"  was  so 
named  in  his  honor.  In  i860,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Edgar  Ames  and  Albert  Pearce, 
he  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  construct  the 
first  grain  elevator  erected  in  St.  Louis,  but 
met  with  such  opposition  from  city  officials 
that  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  projected 
elevator  was  built.  It  stood  on  the  levee,  be- 
tween Biddle  and  Ashley  Streets,  and  was  the 
property  of  what  was  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
Elevator  Company.  Mr.  Ames  was  n)o>fted  al- 
ways for  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  St. 
Louis,  and  every  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  advancement  of  its  material  inter- 
ests received  his  substantial  aid  and  encour- 


agement. He  had  remarkable  energy  and  an 
indomitable  will,  and  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  after  he  had  been  prostrated  by  a 
paralytic  stroke  and  rendered  totally  unable 
to  walk,  he  was  driven  regularly  to  has  place 
of  business,  carried  into  his  office  and  per- 
sonally directed  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  large 
magnitude.  While  suffering  from  this  illness 
he  visited  California,  Canada,  Cuba  and  South 
America  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health, 
but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  fruitless, 
and  he  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
August  14,  1866. 

Amity. — A  small  village  six  miles  from 
Maysville,  in  De  Kalb  County,  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
named  after  Amity  Church,  which  sftood  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  has  two  stores,  the  Bank  of 
Amity,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  and  a  Con- 
gregational Church.  It  is  an  important  ship- 
ping point  for  stock  and  grain.  Population, 
about  200. 

Amsterdaiii.— -A  village  in  Bates  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Rail- 
way, twenty  miles  northwest  of  Butler,  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  a  Baptist 
Church,  a  Methodist  Church,  an  independent 
newspaper,  the  "Border  Breezes,"  a  bank,  and 
a  flour  and  sawmill.  In  1900  the  estimated 
population  vyras  300. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. — An 

Irish-Catholic  fraternal  organization,  which 
traces  its  origin  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  the  capitulation  of  the 
Catholic-Irish  to  King  William  III,  ait  Lim- 
erick, in  1691,  and  the  establishment  of  Eng- 
land's authority  in  Ireland,  the  continued  per- 
secutions of  the  Catholics  led  to  the  formation 
of  societies  designed  to  perpetuate  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Irish  people  and  to  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  of  their  religious 
liberty.  These  organizations,  which  took 
upon  themselves  an  obligation  to  protect  their 
women  and  children  and  the  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  insults  and  persecu- 
tions of  their  English  masters,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  society  which  became  knlown  as 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberniams.  When 
Irish  immigrants  began  flocking  to  this  coun- 
try it  was  natural  that  they  should  seek  to  per- 
petuate this  order  in  America,  and  in  the  year 
1836  the  first  division  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  was  instituted  in  the  city  of  New 
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York.  Since  then  it  has  extended  through- 
out the  United  States  and  now  has  a  large 
membership,  all  of  the  larger  and  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  country  supporting 
branches  of  the  order.  Its  objects  are  de- 
clared to  be  to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  of 
members  in  distress ;  to  give  substantial  aid  to 
the  sick  and  those  in  need  of  assistance  among 
its  members,  and  to  give  Oiristian  burial  to 
its  dead ;  to  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  its  deceased  members,  and  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  those  coming  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influeuce.  In  1896  the  order  contribiited 
$50,000  to  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  Cekic 
in  the  Roman  Caitholic  University  of  Wash- 
ington City.  In  1894  the  order  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  which  became  known,  re- 
spectively, as  the  National  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians of  America,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  of  the  United  States.  Controver- 
sies relative  to  the  extent  to  which  the  parent 
organization  in  Ireland  should  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  order  in  America,  and  as  to 
what  should  constitute  eligibility  to  member- 
ship, were  the  chief  causes  of  this  division  and 
of  much  suibsequent  bitterness  between  the 
factions.  In  1897  steps  were  taken  at  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  two  bodies  to  bring 
about  a  reunion,  and  as  a  result  the  matters 
of  difference  between  them  were  referred  to 
Bishop  McFaul,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
adjudication.  Bishop  McFaul  submitted  a 
plan  of  reunion  which  was  satisfactory  to  both 
factions,  and  which  provided  that  the  reunited 
organizations  should  be  known  as  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  in  America.  The  order 
was  instituted  in  St.  Louis,  in  1855,  and  is  said 
to  have  disbursed  a  million  dollars  in  its  char- 
itable and  benevolent  enterprises  in  that  city' 
prior  to  1898.  At  the  doise  of  the  yeiar  1897 
there  were  in  existence  in  the  city  ten  divi- 
sions of  the  order,  and  well  disciplined  and 
well  drilled  bodies  of  the  "Hibernians"  have 
constituted  a  notable  feature  of  many  parades 
and  public  demonstrations.  The  govemang 
body  of  the  order  in  the  city  is  what  is  known 
as  the  County  Board  of  Directors,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  consists  of  the  officers  of  the 
several  divisions.  A  plat  of  ground  at  the 
comer  of  JeflFerson  Avenue  and  Pine  Street 
belongs  to  the  order,  and  upon  this  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  handsome  hall  and  business 
block.  The  average  membership  of  each  of 
the  ten  divisions  in  the  city  is  about  one  hun- 
dred. 


Anderson,  Oalusha,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  bom  March  7,  1832,  in  Bergen, 
New  York.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  Empire  State,  being  graduated  from  Roch- 
ester University,  in  1854,  and  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Rochester  in  1856.  He 
then  entered  the  Baptist  ministry,  soon  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  that  de- 
nomination, and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  called  from  this  church  in 
1866  to  the  professorship  of  homiletics,  church 
polity  and  pastoral  duties  in  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institute.  From  1873  ta  1878  he  preached 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  then  in  Chicago. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Chicago  University,  and  held  thaut 
position  until  the  autumn  of  1885.  He  is  still 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution. 

Anderson,  Beiijamin  M.,  legislator, 
was  bom  in  1855,  in  Boone  County,  Missouri, 
which  has  ever  since  been  his  home,  which 
has  honored  him  with  i>ositions  of  honor  and 
trusit,  and  whidh  he  in  turn  hais  hanored  by 
able  and  faithful  public  services.  His  par- 
ents were  Benjamin  and  Sara  Anderson,  who 
came  west  from  Orange  County,  Virginia. 
His  grandfather  came  to  Missouri  in  1832. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boone  County,  and  in  his  young  manhood  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1881  he 
aibandoned  merchandising  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming,  stock-raising  and  dealing 
in  real  estate,  in  which  he  has  met  with  fbitter- 
ing  success.  A  man  of  superior  executive 
ability,  much  personal  magnetism,  and,  withal, 
a  genial  and  courteous  gentleman,  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  people  of  Boone  County  as  a 
natural  leader  of  men  and  became  influential 
in  politics  and  public  affairs  in  early  life.  A 
Democrat  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  party, 
he  became  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs and  entered  official  life  in  1886,  when  he 
was  elected  county  collector  of  Boone  County. 
This  office  he  held  for  two  terms,  and  in  1894 
he  was  elected  presiding  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Boone  County.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  the 
district  composed  of  Boone,  Macon  and  Ran- 
dolph Counties.  He  served  in  the  Senate 
during  the  sessions  of  1897  and  1899,  and 
was  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  ma- 
jority in  that  body,  being  especially  influential 
and  effective  in  shaping  legislation  through 
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judicious  committee  work.  His  forceful  ut- 
terances on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  were  always 
attractive,  logical  and  convincing,  and  his  dili- 
gence in  looking  after  public  interests  resulted 
in  the  placing  of  various  wise  laws  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  State.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  these  laws  was  the  act  making  it 
a  felony  for  officers  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciaitions  to  accept  deposits  when  sudh  associa- 
tions are  in  a  failing  condition ;  the  act  known 
as  the  "Anti-Trust  Fire  Insurance  Law/'  and 
the  "Inheritance  Tax  Law."  In  procuring 
the  enactment  of  the  last  named  law  Senator 
An<}erson  evidenced  his  resourcefulness  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.  What  was  known  as  the 
"Collaiteral  Inheritance  Tax  Law,"  which  pro- 
vided, ajmong  other  things,  for  free  scholar- 
ships ior  wiorthy  young  men  att  tihe  State 
Univeraty,  having  been  declared  defeicttive, 
Senator  Anderson  undertook  to  inoorpioraite 
the  free  scholarsbSp  provision  in  tlie  Umversity 
Endowment  Bill.  His  contention  was,  that 
as  the  university  is  supported  by  revenue  de- 
rived from  taxes  collected  from  all  the  people 
— althoug*h  no  special  levy  is  made  for  its 
maintenance — ^it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  people  of  Missouri  as  the  common  schools 
and  high  schools,  and  that  no  tuition  fees 
should  be  charged  to  the  young  men  of  this 
State.  He  refused  to  support  the  endowment 
bill  without  this  provision.  His  influence  and 
the  high  personal  regard  entertained  for  him 
in  the  Senate  secured  the  indorsement  of  the 
proposition  by  that  body  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
In  the  House  it  was  defeated  by  six  votes. 
Undismayed  by  this  defeat,  and  believing,  like 
his  former  fellow-townsman,  Major  J.  S.  Rol- 
Hns,  that  in  Missouri  there  should  be  "freedom 
and  education  for  all,"  Senator  Anderson 
originated  another  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
desired  results.  After  consulting  with  friends 
at  Columbia,  Colonel  J.  M.  Seibert,  State 
Auditor,  and  Captain  Allen,  chief  clerk  in  the 
Auditor's  office,  he  decided  that  a  new  in- 
heritance tax  bill,  which  had  been  drawn  with 
great  care  by  Judge  Alexander  Martin  and 
Professor  Isador  Loeb,  should  be  introduced 
in  the  General  Assembly.  Accordingly  J.  G. 
Babb,  secretary  of  the  board  of  curators  of 
the  Udniversity,  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Qty  with 
this  bill.  He  submitted  it  to  Governor  Ste- 
phens, who  selected  a  member  of  etetch  branch 
of  the  Legislature  to  introduce  it.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Honorable  O.  M.  Bar- 
nett,  of  Pettis  County,  and  finally  passed  both 


the  Senate  and  House.  This  law  makes  tui- 
tion free  at  the  State  University,  and  the 
younger  generation  of  Missourians  will 
gratefully  remember  Senator  Anderson  for 
his  efforts  in  this  behalf.  Among  his  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  intense  activity, 
remarkable  industry  and  brood  capacity  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  agriculturists  of 
Central  Missouri  know  him  as  a  farmer  of  the 
practical  and  thoroughgoing  kind,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  a  farmer  may 
be  a  wise  legislator.  He  was  the  promoter  erf 
the  Midland  Railroad,  which  connects  Colum- 
bia with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
way, and  which  has  added  materially  to  the 
wealth  and  population  of  his  native  town,  and 
in  various  ways  he  has  done  much  for  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  One  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  says  of  him :  "He  never 
failed  to  make  good  his  promises,  and  whether 
before  committees,  on  the  street  or  at  his 
rooms,  any  statements  made  or  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Senator  from  Bo<wie  were  ac- 
cepted without  doubt  or  reserve."  Warm- 
hearted and  generous  and  ready  at  any  time 
to  extend  favors  to  those  whom  he  can  assist, 
either  in  public  or  private  life,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  Senate 
during  his  term  of  service,  and  he  is  equally 
popular  with  all  classes  of  people  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact.  Senator  Ander- 
son was  married  to  Miss  Fannie  Bowling, 
daughter  of  James  D.  Bowling,  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  in  1882,  and  they  have  four  children. 

Anderson,  George  W.,  lawyer,  soldier 
and  member  of  Congress,  was  bom  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Tennessee,  May  22,  1832.  He 
graduated  at  Franklin  College,  in  his  native 
State,  and  in  1853  came  to  Missouri.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  i860 
was  a  presidential  elettor.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  Union  Army,  and  in  1864  was 
elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  in 
1866  was  re-elected  to  represent  the  Ninth 
Missouri  District. 

Anderson,  James  Abram,  presiding 
judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Johnson 
County,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Missouri, 
June  20,  1838,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Di- 
dama  (Dyer)  Anderson,  both  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  father  came  to  Missouri  in  the 
spring  of  1820,  locating  at  Lexington,  then 
nothing  but  a  landing  on  the  river,  entered 
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government  land  and  devoted  his  life  to  farm- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  influ- 
ence in  that  community,  and  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  was  captain  of  a  company  which 
saw  active  service.  He  died  of  cholera  in 
185 1.  Judge  Anderson's  mother's  father  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  afterward  removed  to  Kentucky. 
James  A.  Anderson  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  afterward  spent  several  years 
on  the  plains,  in  the  employ  of  Jones  &  Cart- 
wright,  freighting  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
to  Pike's  Peak  and  New  Mexico.  In  1861  he 
began  the  study  of  law,  but  abandoned  the 
idea  of  professional  life  on  account  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1864  engaged  in  farming  and 
trading  in  stock,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  For  eight  years  h-e  held  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  at  Columbus.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  since 
1894  has  served  as  the  presiding  judge,  hav- 
ing remained  in  office  continuously  for  more 
than  ten  years  and  having  yet  two  years  to 
serve.  During  bis  incumbency  of  the  office 
the  new  courthouse  at  Warrensburg  was  con- 
tracted for  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and 
is  onie  of  the  besit  buildings  in  the  State,  con- 
sidering its  cost.  Judge  Anderson  has  al- 
ways been  a  consistent  Democrat.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  he 
was  for  several  years  an  elder.  For  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Colum- 
bus. During  recent  years  he  liais  spenit  moist 
of  his  time  in  Warrensburg,  living  in  {M-actical 
retirement  aside  from  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  public  officer.  He  was  married, 
February  16,  1864,  to  Mary  E.  Roach,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  a  daughter  of  Thornton 
Roach,  who  came  to  Johnson  County  about 
1858.  She  died  October  21,  1885,  leaving 
seven  children,  namely,  Charles  R.,  a  farmer 
residing  near  Columbus ;  Carrie,  wife  of  E.  R. 
Lowrey,  residing  near  Fayetteville ;  Flora, 
wife  of  Charles  E.  Morrow,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Johnson  County,  residing  at  Warrens- 
burg; James  H.,  on  the  home  farm ;  Ella,  wife 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  of  Columbus,  Missouri ;  Ar- 
thur D.  and  Willie  A.  Anderson,  on  the  home 
farm. 

Anderson,  James  Isaac,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  April  7,  1859,  in  War- 
rensburg, Missouri,  son  of  William  Harrison 
and  Mary  A.  (Davis)  Anderson.  His  father, 
for  many  years  a  merchant  and  banker,  was 


one  of  the  most  influential  and  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  Warrensburg.  He  was 
bom  in  Campbell  County,  Tennessee,  March 
28,  1813.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  W.  H.  Anderson  mounted 
a  horse  and  rode  all  the  way  to  Johnson 
County,  Missouri,  which  he  had  decided  to 
make  his  home.  For  three  years  he  engaged 
in  any  manual  labor  that  presented  itself,  and 
for  the  next  two  years  was  engaged  as  a  clerk 
in  the  store  of  James  A.  Gallaher.  In  1838 
he  removed  to  Warrensburg,  and  in  1839  was 
made  deputy  sheriff,  serving  two  years.  Five 
years  following  were  spent  as  clerk  in  a  gen- 
eral store.  He  then  embarked  in  the  general 
merchandising  business  for  himself,  which  he 
continued  until  1857,  when  he  sold  oirt  with 
the  intention  of  engaging  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  But  at  this  time  a  branch  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Missouri  was  established  at 
Warrensburg  and  he  was  elected  cashier,  serv- 
ing until  the  bank  was  discontinued  in  1862 
on  account  of  the  war.  Fearing  that  a  raid 
might  be  made  upon  Warrensburg,  Mr.  An- 
derson took  the  money  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,  and  buried 
it  under  the  hearth  of  the  house  on  the  Cram- 
ner  farm,  now  the  Root  farm,  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  southeast  erf  Warrensburg.  Liafter 
on,  when  he  found  he  would  be  compelled  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  refugees,  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis  with  his  family,  carrying  the  bank's 
funds  with  him.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Pleasant 
Hill.  In  1869  he  returned  to  Warrensburg 
and  soon  afterward  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Johnson  County  Savings  Bank,  in 
which  he  served  as  cashier  for  two  years. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery 
trade.  Mr.  Anderson  served  in  various  public 
offices.  In  1848  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Johnson  County,  occupying  that  office  until 
rendered  ineligible  by  law.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  management  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  was  induced  to 
extend  its  line  wertward,  through  Warrens- 
burg instead  of  through  Lexington,  as  at  first 
projected.  His  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  served  for 
a  long  time  on  the  local  School  Board  and 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  Central  Col- 
lege, at  Fayette,  Missouri,  this  entitling  him 
to  the  disposition  of  a  scholarship  in  that  insti- 
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tution.  He  died  December  24,  1892.  The 
education  of  Dr.  James  I.  Anderson  was  be- 
gun in  the  public  sch«o»ols  of  his  native  town. 
After  a  course  in  the  Warrensburg  Normal 
School  he  entered  the  medical  department  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882. 
Since  that  time  he  has  practiced  continuously 
in  his  present  office  at  Warrensburg.  In  1892 
and  1893  he  took  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  New  York  Polyclinic.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  State  and  Hodgen  District  Medical  So- 
cieties, was  pension  examiner  under  both  ad- 
ministrations of  President  Cleveland,  and  for 
some  time  has  been  local  surgeon  for  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railrcxad.  During  the  early  years 
of  his  professional  career  he  served  one  term 
as  coroner  of  Johnson  County.  Politically  he 
is  a  Democrat,  and  fnuternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  paslt  maister 
of  the  Blue  Lodge.  Since  1897  he  has  been 
a  member  iof  the  boa«i  of  regents  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Warrensburg.  He  was 
married,  May  21,  1890,  to  Elizabeth  Plumer, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  daughter  of 
M.  A.  Plumer,  now  of  Warrensburg.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Gladys, 
Plumer,  Carrie  and  Albert  M.  Anderson.  Dr. 
Anderson's  contemporaries  accord  him  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  in  Which 
his  work  has  been  attended  by  unusual  success. 

Anderson,  John  J.,  pioneer  merchant 
and  banker,  was  born  January  19,  1813,  in 
Cahokia,  Illinois,  son  of  Reuben  Anderson,  a 
native  of  Delaware,  and  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Mr.  Anderson  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated at  Belleville,  Illinois,  and  then  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  trained  to  commercial 
pursuits.  In  the  early  years  of  his  business 
career  he  was  a  successful  merchant  in  that 
city,  but  in  1842  he  met  with  financial  losses 
which  swept  away  his  accumulations  and 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  begin  life  anew. 
After  that  he  became  associated  with  Joseph 
S.  Morrison,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  banking 
business,  was  long  head  of  the  house  of  John 
J.  Anderson  &  Co.,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  old-time  bankers.  He  was 
also  identified  with  the  building  of  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railroad,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad  and  the  North  Mis- 
souri Railroad.  He  married,  in  1835,  Miss 
Theresa  Billon,  daughter  of  Charles  L.  Billon, 
of  Philadelphia. 


Anderson,  Matthew  Williani,banker, 

was  bom  December  20,  1836,  on  the  farm  of 
his  father,  four  miles  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  George  W.  and  Sally 
(Stewart)  Anderson,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  Kentucky  and  members  of  splendid 
Southern  families,  whose  records  for  thrift  and 
integrity  are  spotless.  They  were  married  in 
Kentucky  and  removed  to  Missouri  in  1836, 
the  year  M.  W.  Anderson  was  bom.  They 
located  on  the  acres  *hat  composed  the  old 
homestead  for  so  many  years,  near  Independ- 
ence, and  played  no  small  part  in  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  which  caused  Western 
Missouri  to  blossom  from  a  pioneer  wilderness 
into  luxurious  cultivation  during  their  years. 
The  son  was  left  upon  his  own  resources  early 
in  life,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
but  proved  equal  to  the  stern  task  before  hiim. 
He  received  a  common  school  education  in 
the  schools  of  Jackson  County,  and  had  a 
good,  practical  preparation  for  the  numerous 
undertakings  which  were  to  combine  in  mak- 
ing his  life  successful.  In  i860  he  was  elected 
constable  of  Blue  Township,  in  Jackson 
County,  defeating  six  opponents  in  a  race  that 
was  hotly  contested.  In  those  days  the  office 
of  constable  was  equally  renumerative  with 
the  office  of  sheriff.  It  was  ably  filled  by  the 
young  man  until  the  edict  went  forth  that 
officeholders  must  take  the  "Gamble  oath." 
That  order  having  been  promulgated  and  Mr.  * 
Anderson  being  unwilling  to  swear  against 
convictions  which  came  from  Southern  blood, 
he  gave  up  the  office.  In  1862  he  went  to 
New  Mexico  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
overland  freighting,  in  the  employ  of  Irvin, 
Jackman  &  Co.  He  followed  that  line  of 
work  for  about  six  months.  After  retuming 
to  Missouri  he  became  deputy  sheriff  of  Jack- 
son County,  in  1868,  under  Charles  Dough- 
erty, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1870. 
Between  the  time  of  his  return  from  New 
Mexico  and  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
deputy  sheriff  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Jack- 
son County.  The  Democratic  party  nomi- 
nated him  for  collector  of  Jackson  County,  but 
his  first  race  was  followed  by  defeat,  James  L. 
Gray  being  elected.  His  second  candidacy 
was  successful,  however,  and  in  1872  he  was 
elected  collector  by  a  large  majority.  The 
oath  of  office  was  taken  in  1873  and  he  served 
as  collector  four  years.  During  this  time,  hav- 
ing prospered  in  financial  affairs,  he  was  a 
silent  partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Brown, 
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Hughes  &  Co.,  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  raising  of  fine  stock  and  looked  after  a 
large  ranch  which  he  had  purchased  in  New 
Mexico.  When  the  Anderson-Chiles  Banking 
Company  of  Independence  was  organdzed  he 
was  made  president  of  the  concern,  and  for 
several  years  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  pri- 
vate banking  houses  in  western  MJsaouri.  In 
1889  this  /bank  was  nationalized  and  Mr.  An- 
derson was  chosen  president.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  president  of  this  strong  establish- 
ment, which  is  known  as  the  First  National 
Bank,  and  his  reputation  as  a  careful,  success- 
ful business  man  is  firmly  established.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  large  propaty  holdings  which 
require  much  attention,  and  not  all  of  his  time 
is  devoted  to  the  banking  business.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  dealers  in  fine  cattle  in 
Missouri,  and  his  splendid  herd  of  Bates  short- 
homs  which  graze  on  the  pastures  of  his  f  our- 
humdred  aicre  £arm  near  Indepeinldence  is 
considered  the  standard  of  its  kind.  In  addition 
to  the  office  of  county  collector  Mr.  Anderson 
received  other  honors  from  the  people  of  his 
community,  serving  for  eighteen  years  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Independence. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
holds  the  office  of  senior  warden  in  Trinity 
Church,  Independence.  He  was  married,  in 
1861,  to  Miss  Julia  Danid,  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.  To  them  two  cMdren,  dlaughlters, 
were  born.  Mrs.  Anderson  died  in  1888.  The 
husband  was  the  second  time  married  in  1892, 
his  bride  being  Miss  Mary  W.  Ervin,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Eugene  Ervin,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Colonel  Ervin  was  a  grandson  of 
the  distinguished  Kentucky  statesman,  Henry 
Clay,  and  of  such  noble  ancestry  Mrs.  Ander- 
son and  her  two  bright  sons,  Henry  Clay  and 
Matthew  William,  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

Anderson,   Samuel    Hahnemann, 

physician,  was  born  July  8,  1850,  at  Greenfield, 
Highland  County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were 
Samuel  B.  and  Nancy  L.  (Davis)  Anderson, 
both  natives  of  Ohio,  now  residing  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  father  was  descended  from  a 
Pennsylvania  family,  and  an  immedJalte  ances- 
tor served  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  he  was  a  physi- 
sician  and  practiced  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  for 
thirty  years.  The  mother  was  related  to  the 
family  to  which  belonged  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
Confederate  President;  her  ancestors  were 
North  Carolinians,  among  whom  were  those 
who  figured  in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary 


War  period.  The  son,  Samuel  Hahnemann, 
named  for  the  founder  of  homeopathy,  was  a 
student  in  a  seminary  in  his  native  town  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  the  family 
removed  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Heire  he  en- 
tered the  Kansas  State  University  and  contin- 
ued his  education  in  the  classics  and  the 
higher  mathematics.  He  did  not  remain  to 
graduate,  but  left  school  to  make  preparation 
for  entering  the  medical  profession  under  the 
tuifiorship  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously read  for  some  years.  At  a  later  day 
he  entered  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1876.  Inmiediately  thereafter 
he  began  practice  in  connection  with  his 
father,  and  while  so  engaged  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  Homeopathic  Institute,  and 
was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Examiners.  In  May,  1881,  he 
located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  engaged 
in  general  practice,  in  which  obstetrics  and 
surgery  came  to  daim  a  large  shiaie  of  his  at- 
tention. For  one  year  he  was  physician  to 
the  Children's  Home.  In  the  Kansas  City 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  he  has  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  surgery,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  past  has  been  professor  of  obstetrics. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Western  Academy  of 
Homeopathy,  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Home- 
opathic Society,  and  of  the  Missouri  State 
Homeopathic  Institute.  He  has  frequently 
read  before  these  societies  papers  which  have 
attracted  wide  attention  by  their  literary  ex- 
cellence, as  well  as  their  professional  merit, 
and  have  found  publication  in  various  scien- 
tific journals.  He  has  made  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  appliances  of  the  surgeon,  in  a 
splint  of  his  own  invention.  This  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  well  known  Hodgen  splint ;  it  is 
double-inclined  and  counter-balancing,  remov- 
ing all  pernicious  strain  from  the  injured  Kmb, 
allowing  it  the  utmost  freedom  and  obviating 
all  necessity  for  circular  bandaging.  It  has 
been  brought  into  use  by  many  old-schiool 
practitioners,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  own  de- 
partment who  have  seen  its  practical  opera- 
tions under  his  own  direction,  or  have  heard 
him  exemplify  its  uses  in  lectures  which  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  deliver.  He  has  been 
importuned  to  apply  for  a  patent  and  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  surgical  instrument 
manufacturers  for  its  production  and  market- 
ing, but  with  conscientious  regard  for  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  he  has  declined  such 
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overtures.  In  politics  he  is  a  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat. Without  church  connection,  he  is  rev- 
erent in  disposition,  and  his  personal  conduct 
and  relations  with  his  fellow  men  find  their 
inspiration  and  government  in  the  great  law 
of  human  kindness.  With  a  broad  and  liber- 
ally stored  mind,  be  finds  his  chief  delight  in 
the  best  oif  literature  and  in  tmvensing  fields, 
forests  and  streams  untouched  by  man.  Dr. 
Anderson  was  married,  September  20,  1880, 
to  Miss  Julia,  daughter  of  Joel  Hostetter,  a  re- 
tired merchant  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Mrs. 
Anderson  is  highly  cultivated,  a  deeply  inter- 
ested member  of  leading  literary  clubs  and  a 
gifted  artist.  Her  hon:>e  is  adorned  with  many 
gems  from  her  brush,  and  in  china  painting 
her  work  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  art 
lovers  of  the  community. 

Anderson's  Guerrilla  Warfare.— 

William,  better  known  as  "Bill"  Anderson, 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  desperate 
guerrilla  chiefs  in  Missouri  during  the  Civil 
War.  His  field  of  operations  was  in  the  two 
tiers  of  counties  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  his  band  were  almost  con- 
stantly moving  through  that  region  in  the 
years  1863  and  1864,  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness of  plundering  and  killing.  It  is  said  that 
Anderson's  mother  and  sister  were  arrested 
for  their  outspoken  Southern  sympathies  and 
confined  at  Kansas  City,  in  an  insecure  build- 
ing, which  fell,  killing  several  prisoners, 
among  them  Anderson's  sister;  and  this  was 
what  made  him  the  desperado  he  became.  On 
the  23d  of  September,  1864,  he  and  George 
Todd,  another  noted  guerrilla  chief,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  attacked  and  captured 
a  government  train  of  fourteen  wagons  while 
moving  under  an  escort  of  seventy  men  of  the 
Third  Missouri  Militia,  Captain  McFadden  in 
command,  from  Sturgeon  to  Rochepoit,  in 
Boone  County.  The  guard  was  put  to  flight, 
leaving  eleven  Union  soldiers  and  three  ne- 
groes dead  on  the  ground.  The  train  was 
phindered  of  everything  the  guerrillas  could 
carry  oflF  and  then  burned.  Four  days  after- 
ward Anderson,  with  Todd,  John  Thrailkill, 
David  Pool  and  Holtclaw,  all  as  desperate  as 
himself,  with  several  hundred  men,  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Centralia,  Boone  County, 
seizing  horses,  robbing  the  stores  and  com- 
mitting other  acts  of  violence.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  stage  from  Columbia  they  halted  it, 
robbed  the  passengers  of  their  pocketbooks 


and  took  the  horses.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  St.  Louis,  Anderson  arranged  his 
men  on  the  sides  of  the  track  near  the  dqpot 
and  took  possession  of  it,  robbing  the  passen- 
gers and  breaking  open  the  express  safe  and 
taking  what  money  there  was  in  it.  But  all 
this  was  as  nothing  to  what  followed.  There 
were  twenty-three  Union  soldiers  on  the  train. 
Anderson  took  them  out,  formed  them  in  line 
under  guard  in  the  street,  and  ordered  them 
shot,  an  order  which  was  executed  as  brutally 
as  it  was  given.  Several  of  the  soldiers  ran 
and  sought  to  escape,  but  the  last  one  of  them 
was  overtaken  and  killed.  This  bloody  work 
completed,  and  the  depot  and  the  train  burned, 
Anderson,  with  his  band,  left  the  town  and  en- 
tered the  woods  two  miles  off.  He  had 
hardly  departed  when  Major  Johnson,  with  a 
battalion  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Missouri  Volun- 
teers, entered  the  town,  and  on  being  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place  determined  to  pursue 
the  guerrillas.  It  was  a  ras-h  resolution,  for 
Major  Johnson's  men  were  pooriy  mounlted 
and  armed  only  with  muskets,  while  the  guer- 
rillas, double  in  number,  were  finely  mounted, 
and  each  of  them  carried  four  to  six  revolvers. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Federal  force  the  guer- 
rillas came  out  of  the  woods  to  meet  them,  and 
the  engagement  began  with  a  fierce  charge 
fix>m  Anderson's  men,  which  broke  the  Union 
line  and  caused  the  men  to  flee  in  disorder 
over  the  prairie.  The  guerrillas  pursued  them 
with  pitiless  fury,  shooting  them  down  with 
their  revolvers  as  they  ran.  Major  Johnson, 
Captain  Smith  and  several  other  officers,  with 
one  hundred  and  lliirty-nine  men,  were  killed. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  Anderson  and  his  band, 
while  in  Glasgow,  went  to  the  residence  of 
William  J.  Lewis,  a  wealthy  old  Union  citizen, 
and  by  a  course  of  crutel  treiatmeint,  kntock- 
ing  him  on  the  head  with  their  pistols,  prick- 
ing him  with  knives,  firing  their  pistols  in  his 
face  and  thrusting  the  muzzles  in  his  mouth, 
extorted  from  him  and  his  friends  $5,000.  In 
the  latter  part  of  October,  one  month  after  the 
"Massaore  at  Centralia,"  Anderson  made  his 
appearance  in  Ray  County,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  S.  P.  Cox,  of  the  Thirty-third  En- 
rolled Missouri  Militia,  who  w^  at  Richmond, 
made  a  forced  march  to  meet  him.  He  found 
him  near  Albany  and  a  battle  ensued,  Ander- 
son, with  three  hundred  men,  raising  the  In- 
dian yell  and  charging  in  full  guerrilla  style 
with  revolvers  upon  the  Federal  line.  The 
brigand  chief,  with  one  companion,  charged 
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through  the  ranks,  but  was  shot  dead  fifty 
paces  in  the  rear,  a  ball  having  struck  him  in 
the  head.  His  companion,  supposed  to  be  a 
son  of  General  James  S.  Rains,  made  his  es- 
cape, and  the  guerrillas,  disconcerted  at  the 
loss  of  their  captain,  rode  off  at  full  speed, 
pursued  ior  several  miles  by  Colonel  Cox's 
men.  Upon  Anderson's  body  was  found  $300 
in  gold,  $150  in  United  States  currency  and 
six  revolvers.  Hanging  from  the  saddle  of 
the  dead  guerrilla  were  several  human  scalps, 
mute  but  effective  witnesses  of  the  character 
of  warfare  he  had  waged.  His  body  was 
taken  to  Richmond  and  buried  in  the  cemetery 
there. 

Anderson,  Thomas  Lilbonme,  law- 
yer, was  born  December  8,  1808,  in  Greene 
County,  Kentucky,  son  of  David  and  Jane  R. 
(Bullock)  Anderson.  Both  his  parents  were 
born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  John 
Bullock,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  a 
captain  in  Washington's  army  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  David  Anderson  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  in  1806,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  bom.  Thomas  L.  Anderson  lo- 
cated in  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  in  1830,  but  two 
years  later  removed  to  Palmyra,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  In  1832  he  nmrried 
Miss  Russella  Easton,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Rufus  Easton,  of  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  then 
an  aged  lawyer  in  St.  Charles,  who  ha)d  been 
a  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Missouri ;  also  Attorney  General.  Three  sons 
were  bom  of  this  union,  RufuB  Easton  An- 
derson, a  well  known  lawyer  of  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri; Honorable  William  R.  Anderson,  of 
Palmyra,  Missouri,  and  Samuel  S.  Anderson, 
who  became  a  prominent  lawyer  and  died  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1869,  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  Confederate  Army.  Colonel 
Anderson's  wife  dying,  he  married,  in  1845, 
Miss  Fanny  M.  Winchell,  of  Shelby  County, 
Missouri.  The  Whigs  of  his  coimty  elected 
him  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1840,  and 
he  then  began  a  long  and  honorable  public 
career.  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  refusing,  however, 
to  affix  his  name  to  the  document  adopted  by 
that  body.  It  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  by  them  rejected.  His  district 
elected  him  to  Congress  in  1856  as  an  "Amer- 
ican" or  "Know-nothing."  In  1858  he  ran 
as  an  independent  anti-Douglas  Democrat 
and  was  re-elected,  defeating  Honorable  John 


B.  Henderson,  of  Pike  County,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  by  a  large  majority.  He 
served  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  intelligent  constituents.  In 
1 861  he  retired  from  Congress  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law  alt  his  home  in  Marion  County. 
He  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  South,  and 
from  conscientious  motives  advocated  its  duty 
and  right  to  secede.  At  the  special  election 
in  April,  1861,  he  was  a  secession  candidate 
for  the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated  by  Col- 
onel Lipscomb.  The  war  breaking  out  soon 
after,  he  was  thrown  out  of  practice  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  He  was  arrested  and 
placed  under  bond,  and  endured  much  during 
those  troublous  times.  Colonel  Andenson 
resumed  his  practice  upon  the  restoration  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  to  all  Missourians. 
He  was  able  and  active,  and  during  his  pro- 
fessional career  was  engaged  in  most  of  the 
leading  cases  in  North  Missouri.  Of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  large  and  lucrative  practice  he 
gave  liberally  to  charities.  His  integrity  was 
of  the  strictest  sort  and  not  a  penny  ever 
found  its  way  into  his  pocket  by  any  doubtful 
means.  His  name  stood  for  all  that  was  noble 
and  honorable.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
prohibition  movement  in  Missouri,  never 
touching  liquor  himself.  To  benefit  mankind 
was  his  aim,  whether  politically  or  morally. 
He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1833 
and  was  a  devout  member.  The  community 
in  which  he  lived  was  dear  to  his  heart  and  his 
people  were  justly  proud  of  him.  He  died 
March  5,  1885,  deeply  regretted  by  all. 

Anderson,  William  T.,  one   of    the 

leading  representatives  of  the  grain  trade  in 
St.  Louis,  was  born  November  24,  1842,  in 
Boone  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  (Westlake)  Anderson.  Of  Virginia 
birth  and  antecedents,  his  father  came  from 
the  "Old  Dominion"  to  this  State  in  1830,  and 
here  married  Miss  Westlake,  who  was  bom 
in  Missouri,  her  parents  having  been  num- 
bered among  its  pioneer  settlers.  After  re- 
ceiving a  public  school  education  William  T. 
Anderson  attended  for  a  time  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbia,  Missouri,  leaving  that 
institution  to  enter  the  Confederate  military- 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qvil  War.  He 
was  a  participant  in  the  battles  of  Boonville, 
Carthage,  Drywood,  Lexington  and  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Federal 
forces  in  southwestern  Missouri.     After  the 
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war  he  established  himself  in  trade  at  Colum- 
bia, his  old  home,  and  after  having  been  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  there  for  seven 
or  eight  years  purchased  the  Columbia  flour 
mills,  which  he  operated  successfully  until 
1883.  This  connection  with  the  milling  and 
grain  business  led  up  to  his  embarking  in  the 
grain  trade  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  the  year 
last  named  he  disposed  of  his  Columbia  flour 
mills  and  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  founded 
the  grain  commission  house  of  W.  T.  Ander- 
son &  Co.,  which  was  for  many  years  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  grain  trade  of  St.  Louis, 
continuing  in  existence  until  1893.  In  that 
year  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  since  then 
Mr.  Anderson  has  continued  in  the  grain  trade 
alone,  handling  each  year  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  farm  products  and  embracing  within 
the  field  of  his  operations  a  wide  extent  of 
territory.  Conducting  his  business  with  rare 
ability  and  with  strict  regard  for  all  the  ethics 
of  trade,  Mr.  Anderson  enjoys  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  patrons  and  those  having 
business  relations  with  him.  He  is  president  of 
the  Farmers'  Elevator  Company.  While  he  is 
known  to  t4ie  public  chiefly  as  a  business  man 
of  high  character,  -whose  station  in  life  has 
been  attained  through  his  own  earnest  and 
well  directed  efforts,  he  has  served  the  people 
in  public  and  semi-public  capacities  since  he 
came  to  St.  Louis,  dentonstrating  his  fitness 
for  official  station,  and  evidencing  also  his  un- 
usual popularity.  In  1891  he  was  nominated, 
without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  even,  of  the  intention  of  his 
party  friends,  for  member  of  the  city  council, 
and  as  the  result  of  much  pressure  on  fhe 
part  of  these  friends,  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion. At  the  ensuing  election  he  ran  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket  and  received  the  largest 
majority  ever  g^ven  to  a  candidate  for  coun- 
cilman in  the  city. 

Andrew  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
'the  north  by  Nodaway  County,  on  the  east  by 
Gentry  and  De  Kalb,  on  the  south  by  Buch- 
anan, and  on  the  west  by  Holt  County.  It  is 
nearly  square  and  contains  an  area  of  423.63 
square  miles,  or  278,035  acres.  The  surface 
is  rolling,  broken  along  the  streams  by  deep 
ravines  and  abrupt  hills.  A  part  of  the  south- 
ern line  of  the  county  is  on  the  Missotui  River, 
and  at  Amazonia,  along  this  line,  are  bluffs 
sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  high.    The  county 


was  originally  about  two-thirds  forest  and  one- 
third  prairie,  the  latter  gently  undulating,  with 
a  black  loam  soil,  exceedingly  fertile  and  easy 
of  cultivation.  Empire  Prairie,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  county,  is  nearly  level  and 
a  most  attractive  farming  spot.  The  county 
is  well  watered,  the  beautiful  Nodaway  form- 
ing the  western  boundary,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Two  River — ^taking  its  name  from  the 
number  of  miles  in  its  length — ^flowing  paral- 
lel to  the  Nodaway  on  the  east  at  a  distance 
of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  and  the  Platte  flowing 
parallel  also  to  the  other  two  in  the  east. 
Flowing  into  the  Nodaway  are  Pedler,  Arra- 
pahoe  and  Lincoln  Creeks ;  and  into  the  One 
Hundred  and  Two,  Neely's  Branch,  Long 
Branch,  Riggin  Branch  and  Kelly's  Branch. 
The  other  important  streams  are  the  Muddy, 
Third  Fork,  Caples,  Hickory,  Crooked  and 
Niagara  Creeks — all  the  streams  with  their 
affluents  running  into  the  Missouri  River,  after 
thoroughly  watering  the  county.  The  Platte 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Two  Rivers  have 
good  water  power,  and  a  number  of  mills  have 
been  erected  along  them  to  turn  it  to  profit. 
Flowing  springs  of  good  water  abound.  The 
timber,  which  at  one  time  was  extensive  and 
valuable,  consisted  of  black  walnut,  oak,  ash, 
maple,  elm,  cottonwood  and  linden.  Every 
water  course  ran  through  forest,  and  it  greatly 
facilitated  the  first  settlement  in  providing  the 
settlers  with  cheap  materials  for  their  houses. 
Limestone  is  abundant  and  many  quarries  are 
worked;  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  county  is  underlaid  with  coal.  Sev- 
eral mineral  springs  yielding  medicinal  waiters 
exist  in  the  county.  Andrew  County  is  in 
the  Platte  Purchase,  included  between  the 
original  western  boundary  of  the  State,  which 
ran  due  north  and  south  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaw  River  and  the  Missouri  River,  and 
like  the  other  counties  of  the  "Purchase"  is 
admirably  adapted  to  agriculture,  nearly  the 
entire  surface  being  tillable.  During  good 
seasons  the  com  yield  averages  seventy  to 
ninety  bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  is  the  next 
best  crop  raised,  and  oats,  rye,  barley  and  grass 
thrive  and  yield  well.  The  climate  and  soil 
are  said  to  be  adapted  to  tobacco,  and  it  may 
yet  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  Apples 
do  well,  and  so  also  do  the  smaller  fruits.  The 
abundant  grain  yields  and  the  rich  pasture  of 
the  county  mark  it  for  stock-raising,  and  the 
shipment  of  cattle  is  an  important  business. 
The    surplus    products    shipped    from    the 
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county  in  iStie  year  1898  were:  Cattle,  12,416 
head;  hogs,  53,262  head;  sheep,  8488  head; 
horses  and  mules,  281  head;  wheat,  4,831 
bushels;  corn,  3,929  bushels;  hay,  10  tons; 
flour,  160,000  pounds;  lumber,  20,600  feet; 
logs,  106,800  feet ;  wood,  5,554  cords ;  stone, 
15  cars ;  lime,  10,920  barrels ;  ice,  5  cars ;  wool, 
2,330  pounds ;  poultry,  182,398  pounds ;  brick, 
10,250;  eggs,  60,673  dozen;  butter,  38,368 
pounds;  cheese,  5,740  pounds;  tallow,  4,786 
pounds;  hides  and  peks,  43401;  apples,  10,- 
044  barrels.  Andrew  County  was  named  after 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  of  St.  Louis,  and  was 
organized  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  January  29,  1841.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  select  the  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice were  Elijah  Armlstnong,  of  Daviess 
County ;  Elijah  P.  Howdl,  erf  Clinton  County, 
and  Harlow  Hinkston,  of  Buchanan  County. 
The  first  term  of  the  county  court  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  Gallant  Rains,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Savannah,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1841,  Upton  Rohrer,  Samuel  Crowley  and 
Williaim  Deakin  being  justices  of  the  court, 
and  Ezekiel  W.  Smith,  sheriff.  Edwin  Toole 
was  appoiiited  clerk  pro  tem. ;  and  Honorable 
Upton  Rohrer  was  chosen  president  pro  tem. 
Four  townships  were  established,  Jefferson, 
Nodaway,  Jasper  and  Jackson ;  Henry  Eppler 
was  appointed  assessor,  and  Jonathan  Earls, 
county  treasurer.  At  the  second  term  of  the 
court,  held  March  29,  1841,  ferry  licenses  were 
granted  to  Daniel  Toole  at  the  rapids  of  No- 
daway River,  and  to  Andrew  Lackey  on  the 
Nodaway  River.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  permanent  seat  of  justice  was 
received  and  Benjamin  K.  Dyer  was  appointed 
to  lay  off  the  site  in  lots,  squares  and  streets. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Andrew  County  was  for- 
mally organized  on  the  8th  of  March,  1841. 
Honorable  David  R.  Atchison,  afterward 
United  States  Senator,  being  judge  of  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  Circuit  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, convened  the  court  at  the  residence  of 
Gallant  Rains,  where  the  county  court  also 
held  its  first  session,  and  the  following  day 
Peter  H.  Burnett  produced  his  commission  as 
circuit  attorney  from  the  Governor,  took  the 
oath  and  entered  upon  his  duties ;  Andrew  S. 
Hughes  wais  appointed  clerk  pro  tem. ;  Ezek- 
iel Smith  produced  his  commission  as  sheriff 
from  the  Governor  and  was  recognized.  An- 
drew S.  Hughes,  John  W.  Kelley,  Theodore 
D.  Wheaton  and  Peter  H.  Burnett  were  en- 
rolled as  attorneys.     The  pioneer  settler  in 


Andrew  County  was  Joseph  Walker,  from 
Kentucky,  who  had  been  living  in  Clay 
County.  He  entered  the  district  now  known 
as  Lincoln  Township  and  built  a  iiound  log 
cabin.  This  was  in  1836,  before  the  Platte 
Purchase  had  been  acquired.  Mr.  Walker 
kept  something  of  a  public  house  for  the  ac- 
ccMnmodation  of  travelers,  and  built  a  small 
mill  and  a  distillery.  He  lived  a  long  life 
and  was  highly  esteemed.  In  1837  Samuel 
Crowley,  from  Georgia,  who  had  lived  in  Clay 
County,  settled  in  Jefferson  Township  and  be- 
came the  pioneer  there.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  judges  of  the  county  court.  Jeptha  and 
ZepheniaJi  Todd,  two  brothers,  coming  from 
Clay  County,  settled  in  the  southwest  comer 
erf  Jefferson  Township,  in  1837.  John  Carr, 
who  came  from  Ohio,  settled  in  Jackson  Town- 
ship in  1837,  he  being  accompanied  by  Upton 
Rohrer  and  Hamilton  Smith,  the  former  be- 
coming one  of  the  judges  of  the  first  county 
court,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  first  physicians 
in  the  county.  James  Officer,  who  came  from 
Kentucky,  settled  in  Lincoln  Township  during 
the  same  year.  The  first  settler  in  Rochester 
Township  was  Levi  Thatcher,  who  laid  a  claim 
on  the  present  site  erf  the  village  of  Rochester 
in  1838.  One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Empire 
Township  was  Marshal  McQuinn,  who  located 
his  claim  at  Flag  Springs  in  1839.  He  was 
from  Kentucky  and  did  not  live  many  years 
in  the  county.  John  Rrggin,  frcMn  Virginia, 
settled  on  Hackberry  Ridge,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Savannah,  in  1839,  and  raised  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  in  th^  county.  In  1837  Joseph 
Hurst  built  a  house  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
the  present  site  of  Savannah  and  became  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Nodaway  Township.  He 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  during  an  eariy  re- 
vival, and  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  per- 
son baptized  in  One  Hundred  and  Two  River. 
The  rich  lands,  the  rivers  offering  good  water 
power,  and  the  abundance  of  choice  game 
made  the  settlement  of  Andrew  County  easy, 
and  in  the  year  1844  many  families  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  came  in,  nearly  ail  of 
them  locating  on  timber  lands  and  near  the 
mill  sites.  The  county  in  some  parts  was 
crowded  with  game.  A  few  bear  were  still  to 
be  found  in  the  early  forties,  and  deer  were  to 
be  encountered  in  herds  of  a  hundred,  while 
wild  turkeys,  grouse,  cranes  and  ducks  were 
almost  without  limit.  TTie  demand  for  flour 
and  meal  caused  the  mill  sites  to  be  turned  to 
account.    Joseph  Walker  put  up  a  horse  mill 
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on  Hackberry  Ridge,  a  few  miles  from  Savan- 
nah, at  an  early  day,  and  shortly  afterward 
Abram  Dillon  put  up  a  log  water  mill  on  Dil- 
lon Creek,  in  Jefferson  Township.  In  1841 
John  Lincoln  put  up  a  small  mill  on  the  creek 
which  bears  his  name,  in  Jackson  Township. 
The  first  lumber  made  in  the  county  is  said  to 
have  been  sawed  with  a  whipsaw  by  Spencer 
Gee,  and  another  man  whose  name  is  forgot- 
ten. The  first  steam  sawmill  was  built  by  a 
man  named  Eisaminger  in  1848,  about  three 
miles  north  of  where  Amazonia  now  stands. 
The  most  atrocious  crime  that  ever  occurred 
in  Andrew  County  was  the  murder  of  the  Mc- 
LaughKn  children,  two  little  girls,  ag^d,  re- 
spectively, seven  and  nine  years,  which  was 
perpetrated  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Septem- 
ber, 1884,  near  Flag  Springs.  The  obiWren 
bad  gone  to  spend  part  of  the  day  at  Thomas 
Bateman's  house,  which  was  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  distant,  and  at  half  past  2  o'clock  they 
started  home.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  passed  the  house  of  Eli  Knappenberger, 
and  as  they  passed  were  seen  and  spoken  to. 
That  was  the  last  seen  of  them  until  9  o'clock 
next  day,  their  dead  bodies  being  found,  after 
a  night's  search  by  the  entire  community,  in  a 
cornfield.  The  two  bodies  were  175  yards 
apart,  one  shot  through  the  bead,  with  the 
body  cut  open,  and  the  other  with  her  throat 
•  cut  and  shockingly  bruised.  The  sigtht  of 
the  murdered  children  threw  the  community 
into  a  fury  of  excitement  and  the  search  for 
the  murderer  began  at  once.  It  was  found 
that  half  an  hour  after  the  children  left  the 
Bateman  house  to  go  home  two  boys,  Newton 
Bateman,  son  of  Captain  T.  Bateman,  at 
whose  house  they  had  been  visiting,  and 
Hany  Knappenberger,  started  along  the  same 
road.  After  godng  a  Short  way  together  they 
separated,  Newton  Bateman  saying  he  would 
go  to  his  uncle,  William  Bateman,  and  young 
Knappenberger  continuing  on  the  road  over 
which  the  girls  had  passed.  The  bullet  (taken 
from  the  head  of  the  elder  girl  wais  found  to 
fit  one  of  the  barrels  of  a  double-barreled  pis- 
tol dug  up  near  a  tree  in  the  Bateman  yard, 
and  this  directed  suspicion  to  the  Bateman 
family ;  and  when  it  was  learned  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  Bateman  daughters 
that  her  brother,  Oliver,  left  the  house  about 
•  2  o'clock  on  the  fatal  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
did  not  return  until  5  o'clock,  the  suspicion  be- 
came so  strong  that  he  was  arrested  and  put  in 
jail  at  Savannah.    Additional  evidence  suffi- 


cient to  fasten  the  crime  upon  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  light,  and  he  then  made  a  complete 
confession.  He  had  left  home  shortly  after 
the  girls  left  his  father's  house,  with  ma- 
licious intent,  and  by  taking  a  short  cut 
through  the  woods  intercepted  them  on  the 
road  and  enticed  them  into  a  cornfield.  He 
shot  the  elder  girl  twice,  and  when  the 
younger  one  ran  off  he  followed  her,  caught 
her  and  cut  her  throat  and  then  returned  and 
abused  tiie  dead  body  of  the  elder  one.  There 
was  an  evident  disposition  to  lynch  the  pris- 
oner, but  no  outbreak  occurred,  and  on  the 
6th  of  October  the  trial  took  place.  It  was 
short.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  refused 
to  have  counsel  and  asked  the  court  to  sen- 
tence him  and  hang  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Judge  Kelly  accordingly  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, which  was  that  he  should  be  hanged  on 
the  2ist  of  November,  1884,  and  the  prisoner 
was  executed  on  that  day,  mounting  tiie  scaf- 
fold with  a  firm  step  and  meeting  death  with- 
out a  sign  of  fear.  The  first  religious  services 
in  Andrew  County  were  probably  held  by 
Methodist  preachers,  who  began  to  preach  in 
private  houses  soon  after  the  settlement  be- 
gan. In  Savannah  they  conducted  services 
in  the  courthouse.  In  1845  R^v.  Benjaimin 
Baxter  visited  the  town  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Jesse  Bird,  Rev.  Mr.  Devlin  and  Rev. 
W.  G.  Miller.  In  1845  ^  brick  church  was 
erected.  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter  preaching  the  first 
sermon  in  it.  In  1848  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  Savannah,  which 
held  worship  in  the  courthouse  and  other 
places  until  1870,  when,  after  much  delay,  a 
commodious  church  edifice  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000,  under  the  pastoral  supervision 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Huffman  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Mar- 
tindale.  One  of  the  first,  probably  the  very^ 
first,  church  organized  in  Andrew  County  was- 
the  (New  School)  Presbyterian  organization,, 
at  a  schoolhouse  three  »miles  west  of  Savannah^ 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1841,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Car- 
son, with  twenty-four  members.  In  1842  they 
opened  services  in  Savannah  in  the  court- 
house and  worshiped  there  until  1848,  when 
a  brick  church  was  built.  The  early  settlers 
showed  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education, 
and  schools  were  provided  in  the  chief  settle- 
ments as  soon  as  the  number  of  families  made 
it  necessary.  In  1840  a  teacher  named  Wil- 
son opened  a  school  in  Lincoln  Township,  in 
a  small  cabin  a  short  distance  northwest  of 
Savannah.    Another  early  school  was  opened 
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not  long  after,  six  miles  west  of  Savannah,  by 
John  D.  Boland,  who  maintained  it  for  several 
years  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  success- 
ful and  popular  teacher.  In  1841  Rev.  E.  A. 
Carson  taught  in  the  courthouse  in  Savannah. 
In  1853  a  movement  was  made  to  establish  a 
seminary  in  Savannah,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Prince  L.Hudgens,  an  influential  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  who  afterward  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Convention  of  1861. 
After  the  building  had  been  commenced  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned  through  disagree- 
ments, and  the  unfinished  edifice  afterward 
became  a  public  district  school.  In  1872  it  was 
remodeled  and  enlarged  and  made  a  capacious 
and  beautiful  building  erf  nine  rooms.  The  re- 
port of  the  county  school  commissioners  for 
1899  showed  for  Andrew  County  a  total  of 
4,382  pupils;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
no;  number  of  schools,  87;  estimated  vaiue 
of  school  property,  $74,255 ;  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes  were  $45,843;  permanent 
school  fund  of  the  county,  $74,231.  The  Civil 
War  and  the  disputes  which  preceded  it  in 
Andrew  county  were  marked  by  unusual  ran- 
cor and  animosity.  In  1856  a  Methodist 
clergyman  named  Sellers  incurred  tbe  enmity 
of  the  pro-slavery  people  in  Rochester,  and  he 
was  seized  and  tarred  and  feathered,  an  old 
citizen  named  Holland,  who  attempted  to  pro- 
tect him,  being  shot  and  killed  by  the  mob. 
The  same  year  an  encounter  occurred  at 
Rochester,  in  which  a  pro-slavery  man  named 
Samuel  Simmons  was  killed  by  William  Hard- 
esty.  In  the  spring  of  1861  both  sides  held 
meetings  on  the  same  day  in  Savannah,  the 
Union  meeting  being  addressed  by  Willard  P. 
Hall  and  ex-Governor  R.  M.  Stewart,  of  St. 
Joseph;  and  the  Southern  sympathizers  by 
Prince  L.  Hudgens  and  others,  of  Savannah. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  on  a  pole  in 
the  public  square,  and  a  Palmetto  flag  from 
the  courthouse  cupola.  During  the  day  an 
affray  occurred  on  the  public  square,  in  which 
a  young  man  named  Thompson,  a  Southern 
sympathizer,  was  shot  in  the  eye  but  not 
killed.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Hall  and  Governor 
Stewart  had  to  flee  from  the  town  to  escape 
the  mob.  Later  on  the  "Northwest  Demo- 
crat," a  Southern  paper,  at  Savannah,  was 
taken  by  a  detachment  of  Union  troops  from 
St.  Joseph  and  the  material  and  press  carried 
off.  Several  days  afterward  a  company  of 
Southern  sympathizers  from  Camp  Highly 
took  possession  of  the  office  of  the  "Plain- 


dealer,"  a  Union  paper,  and  carried  off  the 
type.  Camp  Highly  was  established  as  a  ren- 
dezvous for  Southern  sympathizers  to  muster 
into  the  State  Guards,  and  a  camp  was  estab- 
lished in  Gentry  County  as  a  rallying  point  for 
Unionists  by  Colonel  Craynor.  The  Union 
camp,  re-enforced  by  accessions  from  Iowa, 
at  last  marched  against  the  Confederates,  who 
were  under  command  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Saun- 
ders and  Colonel  Jefferson  Batton,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  forced  to  leave  the  county,  marching 
to  Lexington,  where  they  joined  the  army  of 
General  Sterling  Price.  This  left  the  county 
in  possession  of  the  Unionisfts,  and  Southern 
sympathizers  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  irregu- 
lar and  irresponsible  bands  of  outlaws  calling 
themselves  soldiers,  who  terrorized  the  coun- 
ty, warning  men  to  leave.  Deeds  of  blood, 
with  the  constant  menace  which  they  implied, 
nearly  broke  up  society  for  the  time  being,  and 
made  it  so  unsafe  for  men  of  Southern  sympa- 
thies to  live  in  peace  in  the  county  that  many 
families  broke  up  and  left,  finding  temporary 
or  permanent  homes  in  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis 
and  other  places. 

There  are  ten  townships  in  Andrew  County, 
named,  respectively,  Benton,  Clay,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Monroe,  Nodaway,  Platte 
and  Rochester.  The  first  railroad  enterprise 
in  Andrew  County  was  the  Platte  County 
Railroad,  to  which  the  county,  by  a  vote  of  its 
people,  subscribed  for  $100,000  stock  and  is- 
sued its  bonds  in  that  amount  to  pay  for  it. 
This  road,  after  being  built  to  Savannah,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Railroad,  which  afterward  became  a  part  of 
the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad,  which,  with  its  branch,  runs  through 
the  county  in  two  directions.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  also  runs  across  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  county.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  in  1900  was  17,332. 

Andruss,  Edward,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
homeopathic  practitioners  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  uniformity  of  his  success 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  has  been  instru- 
mental, as  an  educational  force,  in  enlighten- 
ing the  people  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  school  founded  by  Hahnemann.  He 
was  born  in  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  October 
I,  1863,  son  of  Orville  Rice  and  Wealthy  Jane 
(Cox)  Andruss.  His  father  moved  to  Mis- 
souri in  1849  2tnd  went  to  work  on  a  farm  in 
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Centerview  Township,  Johnson  County.  In 
that  township  he  finally  purchased  a  tract  of 
land,  upon  which  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  until  his  death,  September  28, 
1897.  He  served  during  most  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Union  Army  (Missouri  State  Mili- 
tia), and  among  the  engagements  in  which  he 
participated  were  the  battles  of  Little  Blue, 
Georgetown  and  Mine  Creek.  He  was  ever 
at  his  post  and  attended  to  all  duties,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  in  soldierly  fashion  and  like 
a  true  patriot.  He  was  a  lifelong  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  highly  re- 
spected and  influential  member  of  society. 
His  wife,  whose  deatfi  occurred  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  Andruss,  in  Holden,  July  6,  1900,  re- 
moved with  her  parents  to  Missouri  in  1847. 
Dr.  Andruss  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  in 
boyhood  obtained  a  rudimentary  education  in 
tfie  country  schools.  Subsequently  he  pur- 
sued a  course  in  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
Warrensburg,  and  finally  entered  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  February, 
1892.  He  was  then  elected  assistant  teacher 
in  the  advanced  bookkeeping  department. 
This  position  he  filled  until  he  resigned  to  re- 
turn home  April  ist.  After  a  careful  prepara- 
tory course  of  study  in  his  chosen  profession 
he  entered  the  Kansas  City  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  which  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  March  25, 
1897.  During  his  course  in  college  the  young 
doctor's  merits  were  readily  recognized  and 
he  was  elected  assistant  house  surgeon,  which 
position  he  held  few  six  months,  afterward  be- 
ing promoted  to  house  surgeon,  remaining 
one  year  in  this  station.  Two  days  later  he 
opened  an  office  in  Holden,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued to  practice  with  abundant  success, 
being  the  only  representative  of  the  homeo- 
pathic school  in  that  town.  Brief  as  his  ca- 
reer has  been,  it  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  credit  to  his  profession,  and  the  confi- 
dence accorded  him  is  attested  by  a  constantly 
increasing  and  remunerative  practice.  Pro- 
fessionally he  is  identified  with  the  Missouri 
Institute  of  Homeopathy,  upon  whose  meet- 
ings he  is  a  regular  attendant.  His  fraternal 
associations  are  with  the  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and 
order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  He  is  also  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  staunch  Republican  in  politics, 
he  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  coroner 


of  Johnson  County  in  1900,  and,  though  de- 
feated, he  headed  the  ticket  by  a  large  vote. 
He  was  married,  January  30, 1895,  to  Florence 
May  Allison,  daughter  erf  Oscar  L.  Allison,  of 
Knobnoster,  Missouri,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  a  Union  veteran.  Mrs.  Andruss  was  bom 
near  Knobnoster,  educated  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Warrensburg,  and  for  ten  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Johnson  County 
and  Harlem,  Clay  County,  Missouri.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Andruss  have  three  children,  Bdward 
Allison  and  Oakley  Bluhm  (twins),  and  Annie 
Onota  Andruss.  They  have  a  pleasant  home 
in  Holden  and  are  surrounded  by  a  larg^  circle 
of  friends.  Dr.  Andruss  also  has  a  farm  in 
Centerview  Township,  Johnson  County. 

Angels  of  the  Crib,— A  name  given  to 
a  society  formed  in  May,  1897,  by  the  friends 
and  Sisters  of  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Foundling 
Asylum  of  St.  Louis,  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  institution. 

Annapolis.— A  town  on  Big  Creek,  in 
Union  Township,  Iron  County,  on  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Ironton.  It  contains 
two  hotels,  two  sawmills,  a  flouring  mill  and 
about  a  half  dozen  other  business  houses. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  600. 

Anniston.— A  village  in  St.  James  Town- 
ship, Mississippi  County,  on  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway,  eight  miles  south  of 
Charleston.  It  has  Methodist  and  Christian 
Churches,  flouring  mill,  lumber  and  stave  fac- 
tory, medicine  manufactory  and  three  general 
stores.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Anti-Bentonism. —  The  reopening  of 
the  slavery  agitation  that  followed  the  Mexi- 
can War,  growing  out  of  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting slavery  into  the  new  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  was  attended  in  Missouri  by  a 
ruprture  in  the  Democratic  party,  which  had 
maintained  unbroken  ascendency  in  the  State 
from  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
The  fifth  senatorial  term  of  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, who  had  been  the  unchallenged  leader  of 
his  party  in  the  State,  as  well  as  United  States 
Senator  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  drawing 
to  its  close ;  and  as  Colonel  Benton's  speeches 
in  the  Senate  and  his  controversy  with  John 
C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  clearly  placed 
him  against  allowing  slavery  to  be  introduced 
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into  any  part  of  the  new  territory,  a  powerful 
organized  movement  was  made  to  overthrow 
his  leadership.  The  oontestt  in  Missouri  was 
part  of  the  contest  in  the  whole  country.  The 
slavery  question  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
as  all  the  States  in  the  Union  were  success- 
ively defining  their  position,  the  Missouri  Leg- 
islature felt  called  upon  to  do  so  too.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  the  famous 
"Jackson  resolutions"  were  reported  to  the 
Senate  at  Jefferson  City  by  Senator  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson,  of  Howard  County,  afterward 
Governor  of  the  State.  These  resolutions  de- 
nied the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
that  would  "affect  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in 
the  Territories";  asserted  that  "the  right  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  people  thereof,  and  can  only 
be  exercised  by  them  in  forming  their  Con- 
stitution for  a  State  government,"  and  de- 
clared that  "in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  any 
act  of  Congress  conflicting  with  the  principles 
herein  expressed,  Missouri  will  be  found  in 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  slave-holding 
States  in  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  our  mutual  protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  Northern  fanaticism." 
Missouri's  Senators  in  Congress  were  in- 
structed, and  her  representatives  requested  to 
act  in  conformity  with  these  resolutions.  The 
passage  of  the  resolutions  imparted  increased 
fury  to  the  contest.  Colonel  Benton  de- 
nounced them  and  appealed  to  the  people,  and 
on  the  26th  of  May,  at  Jefferson  City,  made  a 
speech  in  which  be  asserted  that  the  resolu- 
tions contained  the  germ  of  nullification  and 
disunion;  that  they  were  firebands,  and  that 
they  not  only  contemplated  a  rupture  of  the 
Union,  but  pledged  Missouri  to  cast  its  for- 
tunes with  the  slave  States  in  the  division.  He 
traveled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State  mak- 
ing speeches,  and  his  unsparing  personal  de- 
nunciation of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
against  him  made  the  quarrel  bitter  and  re- 
lentless. The  opposition  against  him  was  for- 
midable, embracing  nearly  all  the  prominent 
Democrats  in  the  State  outside  of  St.  Louis, 
and  many  in  St.  Louis.  Colonel  Benton's  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  David  R.  Atchison,  was 
conspicuous  in  it,  and  so  were  Robert  M. 
Stewart,  Trusten  Polk  and  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
son, each  of  whom  afterward  became  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State ;  James  S.  Green  and  Lewis 
V.  Bogy,  each  of  whom  afterward  became 


United  States  Senator,  and  James  H.  Birch, 
John  B.  Clark,  Sr.,  Carty  Wells  and  William 
C.  Jones,  all  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  skilled  in  debate.  The 
Democratic  party  was  rent  in  twain,  the  two 
factions  being  known  as  Benton  and  anti- 
Benton,  the  latter  recognized  as  advocates  of 
the  Calhoun  theory  on  the  subject  of  admit- 
ting slavery  into  the  territories,  and  making 
common  cause  with  the  other  slave-holding 
States  in  measures  of  defense  against  anti- 
slavery  legislation.  Indeedy  so  conspicuous 
was  the  person  of  Colonel  Benton  in  contro- 
versy that  the  Whigs,  the  minority  party  in 
the  State,  came  to  be  recognized  as  Benton 
Whigs  and  anti-Benton  Whigs,  according  as 
their  sympathies  were  with  one  or  the  other 
faction  of  their  opponents.  Anti-Bentonism 
was  predominant  outside  St.  Louis,  while  in 
the  city  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  ]6hn  D.  Stev- 
enson, successfully  maintained  the  fortunes  of 
their  veteran  chief.  When  the  election  for 
Senator  came  on  in  January,  1851,  the  contest 
was  protracted  over  ten  days  and  through 
forty  ballots,  resulting  at  last  in  the  choice  of 
Henry  S.  Geyer,  an  anti-Benton  Whig, 
through  the  support  of  a  number  of  anti-Ben- 
ton Democrats.  This  was  the  end  of  Colonel 
Benton's  ascendency  in  Missouri,  which  he 
had  maintained  since  1820.  The  following 
year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  St.  Louis 
district  in  Congress,  and  in  1856  he  stood  as 
independent  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  Trusten  Polk,  and  this  ter- 
minated his  public  career. 

Anti-Horse  Thief  Association  of 
Missouri. — ^This  body  was  organized  in  the 
winter  o(  1862-3  at  Luray,  Clark  County,  by 
David  McKee,  George  N.  Sansom  and  other 
prominent  and  influential  citizens,  David  Mc- 
Kee being  the  first  president.  Its  object  is 
declared  to  be  "the  better  protection  of  our- 
selves against  the  depredations  of  thieves,  rob- 
bers, counterfeiters,  incendiaries,  tramps,  and 
all  other  criminals,"  and  it  plec^es  its  mem- 
bers to  "co-operate  with  and  assist  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  capture  and  protection  of  all 
such  offenders,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  the  re- 
covery of  stolen  property."  It  is  a  part  of  and 
acts  with  the  National  Anti-Horse  Thief  As- 
sodation.  The  officers  are  a  State  president,. 
State  vice  president,  State  secretary.  State 
treasurer.  State  marshal  and  State  organizer, 
chosen  every  year,  and  holding  office  for  one 
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year.  An  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  October,  except  such  years  as 
the  national  order  meets  in  Missouri,  when 
the  State  association  meets  at  the  same  place 
on  the  following  day.  It  has  subordinate  or- 
ders in  other  counties,  all  subject  to  the  State 
associaltion.  Eafch  subordinate  order  keeps  a 
"black  book/'  in  which  are  recorded  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  suspicious 
characters  and  known  criminals ;  ahd  there  is 
also  a  book  in  which  is  recorded  a  minute  de- 
scription of  all  horses  and  mules  owned  by 
members  of  the  order.  The  association  has 
power  to  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  per- 
sonal property  of  members  to  defray  expenses 
incurred  in  an  emergency.  The  order  is  se- 
cret and  has  its  signs  and  passwords. 

Anti-Poverty  Society, —  See  "Single 
Tax  League." 

Appleton. — ^A  village  on  Apple  Creek,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Cape  Girardeau  County, 
formerly  known  as  Apple  Creek.  There  was 
made  one  oi  the  earliest  settlements  in  the 
county.    It  has  a  population  of  aibout  lOO. 

Appleton  Clty.-^A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  in  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  Parsons 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
way, twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Osceola, 
the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  in- 
cluding a  high  school,  and  is  the  seat  of  Apple- 
ton  City  Academy,  a  coeducational,  non- 
sectarian  school,  with  four  teachers  and  124 
pupils,  occupying  property  valued  at  $3,000. 
Newspapers  are  the  "Journal,"  Republican, 
and  the  "Herald,"  Democrats.  The  churches 
are  Baptist,  Christian,  Lutheran,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  South,  and  Presbyte- 
rian. There  are  an  operahouse,  a  public  li- 
brary, two  banks,  flourmill  and  an  elevator. 
In  1899  the  population  was  1,800.  The  town 
was  platted  in  1868  by  William  M.  Prior,  un- 
der the  name  of  Arlington.  It  developed  but 
little  until  1870,  when  it  was  replatted  under 
its  present  name. 

Arbela.— An  incorporated  town  on  the 
Keokuk  &  Western  Railroad,  eight  miles  east 
of  Memphis,  in  Scotland  County.  It  has  a 
public  school,  two  churches,  a  flouring  mill, 
hotel  and  a  small  number  of  stores.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  200. 


Arcadia, — ^A  village  in  Arcadia  Township, 
Iron  Cotmty,  one  mile  south  of  Ironton  and 
eighty-nine  miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  St 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway. 
It  had  its  origin  in  1849,  when  the  Aroadia 
High  School  was  established,  which  is  now 
the  Ursuline  Academy  and  one  of  the  flour- 
ishing institutions  of  the  State  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ursuline  Sisters.  It  contains 
two  general  stores.  The  first  stores  in  the 
township  were  established  by  Ezekiel  Mat- 
thews and  Smith  &  Lave.  In  1847  ^  steam 
mill  was  built.  In  1859  a  paper  called  the 
"Prospect"  was  established,  but  later  was 
moved  to  Ironton  and  discontinued.  The 
place  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  300. 

Arcadia  College.— A  school  chartered 
by  the  State  Legislature  and  located  at  Arca- 
dia, Iron  County,  Missouri.  It  succeeded  the 
Arcadia  HighSchool,  founded  in  1849.  About 
1870  a  large  four-story  brick  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  and  for  a  few 
years  the  school  was  run  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was 
a  financial  failure,  and  about  1878  the  property 
was  acquired  by  the  UrsuKne  Sisters,  and 
since  has  been  a  successful  Catholic  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Ursuline  Academy. 
The  academy  has  a  library  of  1,200  volumes. 

Archaeology,— To  all  those  who  de- 
light in  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  antiquity 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  archaeol- 
ogy of  St.  Louis  and  the  adjacent  region  have 
always  been  the  extensive  earthworks  con- 
structed by  a  prehistoric  race  of  people  desig- 
nated as  the  "motmd-builders."  A  writer  who 
visited  St.  Louis  in  1810  says  there  were  at 
that  time  nine  of  these  mounds  on  the  site  of 
the  city,  the  most  conspicuous  being  that 
known  as  the  "Big  Mound,"  which  did  not 
disappear  until  the  year  1869.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  was  a  famous  g^oup  of 
these  ancient  tumuli,  which  have  became 
known  as  the  "Cahokia  Mounds,"  Monk's 
Mound — so-called  because  it  was  for  some 
years  the  site  of  an  institution  founded  by 
Trappist  monks — ^being  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  group.  Says  a  writer  in  Scharf's 
History  of  St.  Louis :  "There  can  be  no  ra- 
tional doubt  of  the  artificial  character  of  the 
mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There 
can  equally  be  no  rational  doubt  that  mound- 
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builders  were  very  different  in  their  habits  and 
manners  of  life  from  the  wild  Indians  of  the 
present  day.  The  latter  are  nomads;  the 
former  dwelt  in  towns  and  cities,  had  tem- 
ples, fortificaitions,  and  permanent  structures 
of  gjeat  extent.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  approach  to  what  we  may  conceive 
to  have  been  the  habits  of  this  race,  but  it 
can  not  be  determined,  and  perhaps  never 
will,  that  these  Indians  are  the  descendants  of 
the  prehistoric  race  which,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  peopled  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Alleghanies,  and 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf.  As  to  the 
genuineness  erf  their  remains,  however,  all 
doubt  must  be  set  aside.  Drift,  erosion,  loess, 
— ^no  possible  geological  hypothesis  can  set 
aside  the  facts  which  prove  these  remains  to 
be  the  work  of  man.  This  was  proved  long 
ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Bishop  Madison 
and  Dr.  Barton.  The  works  of  the  mound- 
builders  comprise  fortifications,  of  which  there 
are  almost  innumerable  examples  throughout 
the  great  valley,  barrows,  or  places  of  burial, 
and  mounds  or  pyramids.  The  fortifications 
are  usually  such  an  intrenched  bank  as  we 
might  suppose  to  have  been  thiiown  up  to 
guard  and  make  firm  the  base  of  a  stockade 
or  a  row  of  palisades.  The  barrows  were  the 
ordinary  burial  mounds  of  savages,  found  al- 
ways in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  site.  The 
mounds  are  more  elaborate,  perhaps  more  an- 
cient, larger,  and  may  have  served  for  tem- 
ples, burial  places,  forts,  or  all  three  together." 
Of  the  mounds  and  mound-builders  of  this 
region.  Wills  de  Haas  has  written  as  follows : 
"Two  grand  groups  of  ancient  tumuli  loom  up 
on  the  broad  surface  of  the  American  Bottom. 
They  are  distant  from  the  central  figures 
about  six  miles,  but  connected  by  a  series  of 
smaller  mounds,  forming  a  continuous  chain, 
and  constituting  one  grand  and  extensive  sys- 
tem of  tumular  works — unequaled  for  size, 
number  and  interesting  features  on  either  of 
the  subcontinents  of  America.  One  of  these 
groups  stands  within  the  city  limits,  and  ad- 
jacent to  East  St.  Louis ;  the  other  six  miles 
to  the  northeast,  lying  chiefly  north  of  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway.  These  are  con- 
nected, a  series  of  tumuli  stretching  along 
Indian  Lake  and  Cahokia  Creek;  the  entire 
system,  including  those  along  the  bluff,  num- 
bering over  two  hundred.  These,  collec- 
tively, present  a  vast  city  of  mounds  in  ruin. 
They  undoubtedly  constituted  the  seat  of  a 


great  power — a  community  a  little  less  popu- 
lous, perhaps,  than  that  now  centering  within 
an  area  of  twenty  miles  of  the  modern  metrop- 
olis of  the  West.  The  upper  group,  contain- 
ing the  most  important  monuments,  was 
doubtless  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  empire. 
It  comprises  over  sixty  mounds,  arranged 
with  great  system,  and  in  marked  position  to- 
ward each  other.  The  great  mound  consti- 
tuting the  principal  feature  is  supported  by 
four  elevated  squares  and  numerous  large 
tumuli  of  manifest  importance  in  the  system. 
The  mounds  comprising  these  respective 
groups  are  conical,  ellipsoidal,  square,  and 
parallelogram.  Sc«ne  are  perfect  cones, 
others  the  frustrum.  They  vary  in  height 
from  five  to  ninety  feet,  in  some  ins»tances  pre- 
senting an  angle  of  nearly  sixty  degrees. 
They  are  all  of  earth  taken  from  the  sur- 
rotmding  plain  or  bluff,  and  constructed  with 
symmetry,  neatness  and  manifest  design.  It 
is  claimed  as  a  noticeable  fact  that  corre- 
sponding excavations  can  be  observed  near 
most  of  the  mounds.  I  have  noticed  this 
quite  marked  in  some  instances,  but  only  in 
such  localities  where  the  vegetable  mould  was 
found  underlaid  with  a  deposit  of  sand.  With 
their  rude  implements  and  facilities  for  re- 
moving the  soil  the  mound-builders  could  not 
make  heavy  excavations,  but  would  rather 
avail  themselves  of  that  most  readily  removed. 
I  have  failed  to  detect  near  any  of  these 
mounds  the  fosse  so  frequently  noticed  near 
the  Ohio  Valley  tumuli.  They  compared  in 
general  extem'al  appearance,  internal  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  with  the  ancient  tumuli 
of  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  those  of 
an  elliptical  type.  This  class  occurs  more  fre- 
quently here  than  elsewhere.  The  square 
mounds  find  counterparts  in  the  elevated 
squares  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  A  general  design 
is  manifest  in  all  the  ancient  earthworks  of 
America.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  they  aire  found 
in  connected  systems.  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, or  in  that  part  lying  opposite  this  city, 
they  occur  alone  in  tumular  erections,  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  with  outstanding  guards, 
system  and  unmistakable  design.  The  re- 
mains of  art  found  among  these  mounds — 
stone  implements,  fictilia,  etc. — indicate  a 
knowledge  quite  equal  to,  if  not  in  advance  of, 
art  remains  from  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  etc.  There  is  a 
decided  difference  between  some  erf  their 
stone  implements,  which  will  be  more  particu- 
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larly  noticed  hereafter.  This  fact  induces  the 
belief  that  they  belong  to  a  different  people. 
As  to  the  object  of  the  mound,  without  at- 
tempting to  advance  a  hypothesis  based  on 
incomplete  observations,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  all  mounds,  wherever,  whenever  or 
by  whomsoever  constructed,  were  primarily  de- 
signed as  places  of  sepulture.  This  we  read 
alike  in  the  simple  and  often  scarcely  distin- 
guishable tumuli  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  the  isles  of  Britain,  as  we  do  in  the 
huge  tumuli  on  the  Cafhokia  or  the  vast 
earthen  and  megalithic  monuments  of  North- 
ern Europe  or  tfie  valley  of  the  Nile.  They 
are  often  devoted  to  other  uses,  but  the  first 
great  purpose  was  sepulchral.  They  doubt- 
less often  served  a  triple  purpose — tomb,  tem- 
ple, dwelling-place.  The  large  square  works 
possibly  supported  the  houses  of  important 
personages,  or  picketed  around  as  places  of 
defense.  The  great  mound  probably  sup- 
ported the  principal  temple,  also  the  house  of 
their  cazique  or  king.  Others  served  as 
g^ard-posts,  and  still  others  as  places  of 
defense."  The  writer  in  Scharf's  History  be- 
fore quoted  further. says:  "The  early  inhab- 
itants on  the  Mississippi  had  three  modes  of 
burial,  inhumation  in  a  horizontal  position, 
the  body  having  a  regular  grave,  generally 
stone-lined;  inhumation  in  a  standing  or  sit- 
ting position ;  and  cremation,  the  body  burnt 
and  the  ashes  and  carbonized  »bones  preserved 
in  a  vase  or  urn.  Many  cinerary  urns  have 
been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  explora- 
tion of  barrows  and  mounds.  All  the  art  and 
industrial  remains  of  the  mound-builders  show 
them  to  have  belonged  to  what  is  called  the 
Stone  Age.  But  few  metallic  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  mounds  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  American  Bottom,  and  these  only  copper 
and  for  ornament.  Various  curved  shells 
have  been  found,  showing  the  use  of  wampum 
and  the  fadt  thalt  the  mound-builders  had  in- 
tercourse with  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
mound-builders  had  attained  great  proficiency 
in  working  stone.  Their  weapons  are  often 
of  exquisite  design  and  perfect  workmanship. 
Their  tools  were  rude,  chisels  and  hatchets, 
hammers  and  knives,  of  granite,  hornblende, 
nephrite,  and  their  arrow-heads,  spear-points, 
knives,  fluting  instruments,  etc.,  are  of  quartz 
of  every  grade,  from  black  chert  to  opalescent 
chalcedony.  .  .  .  The  pottery  found  in 
connection  with  the  mounds  of  St.  Louis  and 


the  American  Bottom  presents  a  great  num- 
ber of  curious  and  instructive  examples  of  the 
fictile  art.  Mr.  de  Haas  thinks  that  the  an- 
cient potter  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  but 
little  inferior  in  skill  to  the  potters  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  mound-builder  did 
not  use  the  potter's  wheel;  his  ware  was  all 
hand-made ;  and  much  of  it  was  only  sun-dried 
or  fire-baked  in  a  very  inadequate  and  ineffi- 
cient manner.  Two  or  three  different  styles 
of  manufacture  have  been  discovered — one, 
a  breccia  of  clay  and  pulverized  mussel-shell 
or  white  spathic  carbonate  of  lime.  The  ware 
is  of  irregular  thickness,  tough  and  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  moisture,  dilation  and 
shrinking.  The  ornamentation  is  neat  and 
plain,  rude  lines,  dots,  chevrons,  and  zigzags 
being  the  chief  patterns.  The  vessels  found 
comprise  urns,  vases,  cups,  dishes,  etc.,  and 
some  erf  them  have  handles  made  in  imitation 
of  familiar  animals.  They  are  chiefly  mor- 
tuary in  their  purposes,  it  is  probable.  .  .  . 
A.  J.  Conant  divides  the  mounds  of  Missouri 
and  the  American  Bottom  into  four  general 
classes,  burial  mounds,  caves,  eft  artificial  cav- 
erns; sacrificial  or  temple  mounds;  garden 
mounds;  and  miscellaneous  works.  He  first 
considers  mounds  in  their  relations  to  town 
sites,  producing  very  good  evidence  from  tlie 
explorations  of  Dr.  Beck,  in  1822-3,  that  St. 
Louis  was  a  town  site  with  numerous  sacrifi- 
cial and  burial  mounds.  In  Dr.  Beck's  dia- 
gram we  find  two  square  pyramids,  tihree 
large  conical  mounds,  and  six  smaller  cones 
forming  a  rude  parallelogram,  the  Big  Mound 
covering  its  left  flank  at  a  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred yards.  The  late  Q)lonel  John  OTallon's 
mansion,  on  the  Bellefontaitie  Road,  was  built 
on  one  of  these  Indian  mounds,  and  he  re- 
ported that,  in  excavating  the  foundation,  hu- 
man bones  by  the  cart-load,  with  stone  axes 
and  arrow-heads  in  great  numbers,  were  taken 
out.  The  woods  west  of  the  dwelling  were 
full  of  small  mounds,  thrown  up  appamtently 
by  the  mound-builders  as  sites  for  their 
houses,  all  having  hearth-places,  whereon 
were  vestiges  of  charcoal  and  ashes.  Mr. 
Conant  looks  upon  the  Big  Mound  of  St. 
Louis  as  a  typical  burial  ground.  If  its  mag- 
nitude and  the  size  of  its  vault  is  to  be  taken 
for  a  standard,  he  thinks  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  the  -most  holy  prophet 
or  the  royal  race.  The  sepulchral  chamber 
within  it,  which  long  ago  fell  in,  was  of  un- 
known length,  but  could  be  traced  for  seventy- 
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two  feet.  The  manner  of  its  construction 
seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  surface 
of  the  ground  was  first  made  perfectly  level 
and  hard ;  then  the  walls  were  raised,  with  an 
outward  inclination,  made  compact  and  solid, 
and  plastered  over  with  moist  clay.  Over 
these  a  roof  was  formed  of  heavy  timbers,  and 
above  all  the  mound  was  raised,  of  the  desired 
dimensions.  The  bodies  were  placed  evenly 
upon  the  floor  of  the  vault,  a  few  feet  apart, 
equidistant  from  each  other,  their  feet  toward 
the  west.  A  great  number  of  beads  and  shells 
were  found  mingled  with  the  black  mould  that 
enveloped  the  bones.  These  beads,  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  Ohio  mounds,  are 
cut,  according  to  Professor  Foster,  from  the 
shell  of  the  busycon,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
though  some  are  made  of  the  common  mus- 
sel-shells of  the  neighborhood.  .  .  .  The 
great  Monk's  Mound  at  Cahokia  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  temple 
mound  in  the  United  States.  It  is  better  pre- 
served and  the  most  finished  model  we  have 
of  the  forms  of  the  Mexican  teocallis  and  the 
temples  of  Yucatan.  On  the  top  of  these 
mounds,  in  one  comer,  was  always  a  smaller 
elevation,  upon  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kept 
burning,  and  in  front  of  which  all  sacrifices 
were  made.  The  garden  mounds,  small,  flat 
elevations,  Mr.  Conant  thinks,  were  thrown  up 
by  the  mound-builders  for  the  cultivation  of 
maize  and  other  crops.  In  thin  lands  a  richer 
soil  was  thus  obtained ;  in  flat  lands  the  dis- 
aster of  floods  and  moisture  were  avoided.  It 
is  possible  also  that  the  edges  of  these  garden 
mounds  were  defended  by  stakes,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  tramped  down  by  the  deer 
and  the  immense  herds  of  bison  which  roamed 
everywhere.  .  .  .  Among  the  potteries 
found  in  the  Missouri  mounds  are  drinking 
vessels,  moulded  in  the  form  of  owls,  of 
gourds,  etc.  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  excursus  upon 
the  prehistoric  races  of  North  America,  thinks 
that  the  mound-builders  attained  a  perfection 
in  the  ceramic  arts  that  places  them  far  ahead 
of  the  people  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in 
Europe.  We  can  readily  conceive,'  he  says, 
'that  in  the  absence  of  metallic  vessels,  pottery 
would  be  employed  as  a  substitute,  and  the 
potter's  art  would  be  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. From  making  useful  forms,  it  would 
be  natural  to  advance  to  the  ornamental.'  The 
commonest  forms  of  the  mound-builders'  pot- 
tery represent  kettles,  cups,  water-jugs,  pipes, 
vases.     They  ornamented    the    surfaces    of 


these  with  curved  lines  and  fretwork,  and 
moulded  them  or  their  parts  in  the  image  of 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  the  human  figure. 
The  clay  which  they  used  was  finely  tempered 
and  did  not  crack'  or  warp  in  baking.  Some 
of  their  designs  are  said  to  be  true  to  nature, 
tasteful,  and  show  a  degree  of  refined  feeling 
which  approximates  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Some  of  the  human  figures  indicate  a  study 
of  the  living  model  and  a  distinction  of  form 
and  attitude  such  as  reveal,  in  a  rudimentary 
fashion,  the  artistic  feeling.  .  .  .  All  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  this  prehistoric  race 
which  has  been  so  far  collected  tends  to  show : 
I.  That  the  mound-builders  had  an  organized 
automatic  government,  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  merg^  in  the  state,  and  thus  their 
rulers  could  undertake  and  complete  the  great 
works,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  this 
age.  2.  The  mound-builders  were  a  labori- 
ous people.  Nothing  but  the  united  labor  of 
many  thousands  of  men  could  accomplish 
such  great  works  as  have  survived  the  leveling 
influence  of  time  through  thousands  of  years. 
3.  The  mound-builders  were  not  nomads,  but 
had  fixed  habitations.  4.  They  were  niunerous 
and  gregarious,  dwelling  in  populous  cities,  as 
attested  by  the  grouping  of  the  mounds. 
5.  The  mound-builders  were  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  practical  arts  of  civilized  life. 
They  smelted  copper,  wrought  stone,  moulded 
clay  into  useful  forms,  built  houses,  reared 
mounds,  which,  like  those  of  Otolum,  Uxmal, 
Palenque,  and  San  Juan  Tectihuacan,  were 
no  doubt  temple-crowned  in  the  distant  past. 
They  manufactured  salt,  made  cloth,  and  had 
vessels  fitted  for  many  uses.  They  cultivated 
the  soil,  raised  com,  melons,  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  and  subsisted  in  a  large  degree  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth." 

(See  also  "Aboriginal  Antiquities,"  "Mound- 
Builders"  and  "Indian  Mounds.") 

Archie.— A  village  in  Cass  County,  on  the 
Lexington  &  Southern  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway,  thirteen  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Harrisonville,  the  county  seat. 
It  has  a  school,  a  Congregational  Church  and 
a  local  newspaper,  the  "News."  In  1899  the 
population  was  350. 

Architects,  American  Institute  of. 

A  national  organization  of  the  architects 
of  the  United  States,  which  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  char- 
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tered  March  19,  1867.  The  St  Louis  chap- 
ter erf  this  national  organization  was  chartered 
March  8,  1890.  The  objects  of  the  institute 
are  to  unite  in  fellowship  the  architects  of  the 
country,  to  combine  their  efforts  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  artistic,  scientific  and  practical  effi- 
ciency of  their  profession,  and  to  establish  a 
proper  standard  by  which  the  practice  of  ar- 
chitects may  be  regulated  in  the  different 
localities  where  chapters  exist.  The  St.  Louis 
chapter  has  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  govern- 
ing the  professional  conduct  of  its  members, 
strict  adherence  to  which  is  essential  to  reten- 
tion of  membership.  This  code  of  ethics  pro- 
vides that  no  member  shall  be  a  party  to  a 
building  contract  except  as  owner;  that  no 
member  shall  guarantee  an  estimate  of  cost; 
and  that  soliciting  employment  by  advertis- 
ing or  the  display  of  signs  on  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  shall  be  held  to  be  unpro- 
fessional. Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  chapter  of  architects  belonging  to  the 
American  Institute  to  secure  the  enactment 
by  the  Missouri  Legislature  of  a  law  licensing 
and  regulating  the  practice  of  architects,  and 
it  has  already  secured  changes  and  modifica- 
tions in  various  ordinances  relating  to  build- 
ing operations  in  St.  Louis.  In  1898  there 
were  thirty  active  members  and  five  honorary 
members  of  this  chapter. 

Architectural    Club,  St.    Louis.— 

This  club  was  organized  in  May  of  1894,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  Sketch  Club. 
In  1896  the  club  adopted  a  new  constituftilon, 
under  which  it  confined  rtself  to  the  study  of 
architecture  and  the  allied  arts.  The  society 
is  composed  of  architects,  draftsmen,  artists, 
engineers  and  others  interested  in,  or  identi- 
fied with,  architecture  and  the  kindred  arts. 
Meetings  of  the  society  are  held  at  regular 
intervals,  study  classes  are  conducted  under 
its  auspices,  and  monthly  receptions  are  held, 
which  are  open  to  the  public.  A  volume  of 
over  two  hundred  pages,  compiled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  club,  and  entitled  "Building 
Laws  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,"  was  published 
in  1898.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  members 
of  the  club,  and  its  meeting  place  was  at  918 
Locust  Street. 

ArehiTes. — "The  documents  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
days  of  St.  Louis  comprise  concessions  or 


grants,  deeds,  leases,  marriage  contracts,  wills, 
inventories,  powers  of  attorney,  agreements, 
and  many  miscellaneous  documents  pertain- 
ing to  individuals.  These  papers  were  always 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  or, 
in  his  absence,  in  the  presence  of  his  official 
representative,  and  were  left  for  safety  in  the 
custody  of  the  government  authorities ;  and, 
as  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  day  could  not  read,  much  less 
write  their  names,  but  made  their  signatures 
with  a  cross,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  examina- 
tion of  them,  they  were  deemed  safer  in  the 
keeping  of  the  government  than  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  mostly 
belonged.  At  the  date  of  the  executitm  of 
these  papers  no  other  record  was  made  of  them  . 
than  to  register  them  alphabetically  under 
proper  heads  on  sheets  of  foolscap  paper, 
loosely  stuck  together  for  the  purpose,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  each  succes- 
sive Governor  this  alphabetical  list  of  his  offi- 
cial acts  was  certified  to  by  him  in  person, 
and  together  with  the  documents  themselves 
handed  over  into  the  possession  of  his  succes- 
sor in  the  government ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  country  had  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  Stat^  that  these  loose 
sbeets  were  stitched  together  in  the  order  of 
their  daites,  the  last  of  the  series  being  that 
of  Captain  Amos  Stoddard,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Civil  Governor  for  the  United 
States  until  September  30,  1804,  and  who,  per- 
haps not  being  authorized,  or  not  deeming  it 
advisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  modus 
operandi  in  regard  to  these  matters,  pursued 
the  same  course  as  his  predecessors  under  the 
former  dominations. 

"Of  these  documents  there  were  over  three 
thousand,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
recorder's  office  in  St.  Louis  to  the  present 
day.  When,  at  the  change  of  the  government, 
March  10,  1804,  these  documents,  together 
with  such  books  and  papers  of  the  old  French 
and  Spanish  authorities  as  related  to  conces* 
sions  of  lands  and  lots,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  they 
consisted  of  six  small  books  of  ordinary  fools- 
cap size,  containing  about  three  quires  each, 
called  the  'Livres  Terriens'  (land  books),  in 
which  were  entered  the  concessions  or  grants 
of  lands  and  lots,  and  four  smaller  books  in 
size,  with  lea/ther  covers,  in  which  were  re- 
corded about  three  thousand  documents,  be- 
tween the  years  1797  and  1799. 
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"What  are  now  designated  as  the  'Archives' 
comprise  six  large  volumes,  in  which  are 
copied  the  most  important  of  the  foregoing 
three  thousand  documents,  particularly  all 
those  relating  to  real  property,  lands,  lots  and 
houses,  and  erf  a  personal  nature.  These 
record-books  were  commenced  in  November, 
1816,  twelve  years  after  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, when  the  country  began  to  increase  in 
population  from  abroad,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  lands  and  lots  pointed 
out  to  individuals  the  safety  of  having  their 
titles  recorded,  and  for  some  years  thereafter 
only  those  were  piK  on  record  whose  owners 
were  willing  to  pay  the  fees  for  recording  the 


same. 


Frederick  L.  Billon. 


Arkoe* — A  hamlet  of  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants in  White  Cloud  Township,  Nodaway 
County,  five  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Mary* 
ville.  It  was  laid  out  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Talbott 
and  S.  K.  Snively  in  1874,  Dr.  Talbott  taking 
the  name  frotn  the  book,  "Twenty  Thousand 
Miles  Under  the  Sea."  It  is  beautifully  k> 
cated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Two  River.  It  has  two  churches — 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Christian. 

Armoar,  Andrew  Watson^^r  many 
years  conspicuously  identified  with  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  development  of  Kansas 
City,  was  bom  in  1829,  in  Madison  County, 
New  York.  His  parents  were  Danforth  and 
Julia  Ann  (Brooks)  Armour,  both  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  who  were  school  teachers  in 
early  life.  The  father  was  a  man  of  indomit- 
able energy  and  sterling  integrity,  qualities 
which  found  fitting  counterpart  in  the  great 
intelligence  and  force  of  character  of  the 
mother.  These  ccMnbined  parental  tiiaits  were 
transmitted  in  remarkable  degree  to  their  sons, 
five  of  whom  entered  upon  business  life,  and 
became  world-renowned  for  the  magnitude 
and  success  of  their  great  enterprises.  But 
one  of  the  brothers  is  now  living — Herman  O., 
a  prominent  business  man  erf  New  York  City. 
Philip  D.  was  the  head  of  the  renowned  Ar- 
mour Packing  Company  of  Chicago.  Simeon 
B.  and  Andrew  Watson,  both  deceased, 
founded  the  family  interests  in  Kansas  Qty. 
Joseph  Francis,  also,  deceased,  was  interested 
in  the  packing  business  in  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. Charles  Eugene,  the  only  one  of  the 
brothers  who  did  not  engage  in  commercial 
affairs,  died  while  in  the  military  service  of  his 


country  during  the  Civil  War.  Andrew  W., 
second  of  the  brothers,  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm  in  New  York,  and  his  education 
was  limited  to  that  afforded  by  the  district 
schools  and  an  unpretentious  academy.  His 
training  and  tastes  inclined  him  to  farm  life, 
w^hich  he  pursued  successfully  until  he  was  ap- 
proaching his  fiftieth  year,  when  his  life  found 
new  direction,  and  he  entered  upon  a  career 
altogether  foreign  to  his  previous  haibits  and 
thought.  In  1870  his  older  brother,  Simeon 
B.  Armour,  founded  in  Kansas  City  a  branch 
of  the  Chicago  packing  business  conducted  by 
Philip  D.  Armour.  At  their  solicitation  their 
brother,  Andrew  W.,  went  to  Kansas  City  in 
1878  and  became  associated  with  them  in  the 
organization  of  the  Armour  Packing  Com- 
pany, successors  to  a  partnership  firm,  with 
which  he  remained  officially  connected  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
business,  in  association  with  his  brothers,  he 
organized  the  Arriiour  Brothers'  Banking 
Company,  of  which  he  became  president  and 
manager.  The  situation  was  unpromising, 
and  few  aside  from  those  immediately  inter- 
ested had  faith  in  the  enterprise.  A  disastrtous 
bank  failure  had  recently  occurred,  and  local 
finances  were  apparently  hopelessly  disorgan- 
ized. Besides,  President  Armour  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  was  totally  inexperienced  in  banking 
affairs.  That  one  of  his  years  and  previous 
occupation  could  so  readily  adapt  himself  to 
a  new  pursuit,  under  such  discouraging  con- 
ditions, and  accomplish  such  phenomenal  suc- 
cess, was  a  marvel  in  the  history  of  a  city  of 
wonderful  achievements.  He  held  closely  to 
a  purely  commercial  business,  aiding  to  the 
fullest  of  his  ability  all  legitimate  business  en- 
terprises, but  resolutely  holding  aloof  from  the 
visionary  and  speculative.  With  accurate  dis- 
cernment of  existing  conditions,  and  acute 
perception  of  men,  he  afforded  aid  to  many 
business  houses  during  periods  of  gjeat  finan- 
cial stringency,  at  the  same  time  adding 
largely  to  the  prestige  and  resources  of  his 
bank  and  establishing  himself  in  the  estima- 
tion erf  the  business  community  as  a  master  of 
finance.  In  1887  impaired  health  warned  him 
to  retire  from  active  life,  and  January  2,  1888, 
be  effected  the  consolidation  of  the  Armour 
Brothers'  Banking  Company  with  the  Mid- 
land National  Bank,  in  which  he  became  vice 
president  and  director.  The  success  attend- 
ing his  financial  operations  is  discerned  in  the 
fact  that  the  quarter  million  dollars    capital 
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with  which  he  began  business  had  brought  to 
him  deposits  amounting  to  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  at  the  end  of  his  ten  years*  man- 
agement. His  activity  was  not  restricted  to 
banking  and  packing  interests,  but  he  gave 
liberal  aid  to  various  enterprises  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  city.  He  was  an  organiz- 
ing member  and  president  of  the  Land  Tkle 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  a  corporation  which, 
during  the  most  important  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  facilitated  real  estate  trans- 
actions by  safeguarding  titles  through  exami- 
nation, guaranty,  and  legal  defense  when  con- 
troverted. He  was  also  among  the  organizers 
of  the  Missouri  River  Packet  Company,  which 
2rt  great  cost  established  a  river  freight  service 
and  maintained  it  until  adequate  railway  con- 
cessions were  secured.  He  was  an  incorpo- 
rator and  the  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  kid  the 
foundations  for  the  present  extensive  local 
transit  service.  He  was  among  the  most  en- 
terprising and  sagacious  members  oi  the  Kan- 
sas City  Club,  and  was  the  honored  president 
of  that  body.  He  was  a  regular  attendant 
upon  the  services  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Qiurch,  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member.  His 
death  occurred  from  heart  failure.  May  28, 
1892,  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  where 
he  was  seeking  recuperation.  The  fervent  ex- 
pressions from  local  pulpits,  and  touching 
tributes  paid  by  the  press  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations, proclaimed  that  no  death  since 
that  of  his  intimate  friend,  Kersey  Coates,  had 
excited  such  universal  mourning,  or  brought 
to  so  many  a  sense  erf  personal  bereavement. 
The  great  successes  of  has  life,  accomplished 
through  wholly  irreproachable  means,  were 
fadd  up  as  a  lasting  incentive  to  honest  effort 
and  strict  integrity,  and  his  simplicity  and  an- 
cerity  of  character  as  assurance  that  the 
highest  type  of  old-school  manhood  was  pre- 
servable  in  spite  of  the  exactions  of  immense 
concerns  and  the  intense  activities  of  modern 
business  life.  Unassuming  tin  deportment,  he 
aided  commercial  and  benevolent  enterprises 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  to  be  accomplished, 
r^^ardless  of  preferment  or  praise,  while  out 
of  his  great-heartedness  he  was  glad  to  be  the 
confidant  of  young  men,  and  aided  many  to 
enter  upon  active  and  successful  business  ca- 
reers. In  all  his  relations  he  was  a  power  for 
good,  exerting  a  salutary  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, not  only  through  its  commercial  chan- 
nels, but  in  its  moral  life.    Mr.  Armour  was 


married,  May  10,  1853,  to  Miss  Adeline  H. 
Simonds,  who  survives,  making  her  home  in 
Kansas  City.  Of  this  marriage  were  bom 
two  sons — Kirkland  B.,  April  10,  1854,  and 
Charles  W.,  June  10,  1857.  The  family  policy 
was  strictly  adhered  to  in  their  training.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  education,  Kirkland  B.  Ar- 
mour entered  the  service  of  the  Armour  Pack- 
ing Company,  and  was  engaged  in  turn  in  all 
departments  of  the  business,  purchasing  cat- 
tle on  the  range,  marketing  the  product  and 
assisting  in  every  detail  of  packing-house 
labor  and  office  work.  After  the  death  of  hi? 
father  he  was  placed  in  his  present  position  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. He  was  married,  April  27,  1881,  to 
Miss  Annie  P.  Heame.  Of  this  marriage 
were  bom  Andrew  Watson,  Lawrence  Heame, 
Kirkland  B.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Augusta  Armour. 
Kirkland  B.,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy.  Charles  W. 
Armour  entered  the  house  later  than  did  his 
brother ;  he  now  occupies  the  positions  of  first 
vice  president  and  treasurer.  He  was  married, 
June  3,  1885,  to  Miss  Annie  Magie,  who  died 
January  4,  1889.  In  1895  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca  B.  Camp.  In  addition  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  business  known  by  their 
family  name,  the  brothers  are  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  directories  of  many  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  entering  into  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations  of  Kansas  City, 
including  railroads,  streets  railways,  electric 
light  companies,  banking  houses  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  maintaining  in  conduct 
of  all  the  strict  ideas  of  probity  and  the  liberal 
progressiveness  which  characterized  their 
family  predecessors  and  associates. 

Armour,  Simeon  Brooks,  banker  and 
a  man  very  prominently  identified  with  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  West,  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary I,  1828,  at  Stockbridge,  New  York,  and 
died  March  29,  1899,  ^^  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  He  was  the  son  of  Danforth 
and  Julia  Ann  (Brooks)  Armour,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  and  the  eldest  of  a  family  com- 
posed of  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Brought 
up  on  a  farm,  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
early  in  life  to  learn  the  lessons  of  thrift  and 
industry,  and  it  may  be  said,  in  the  light  of  his 
great  achievements  in  the  commercial  world, 
that  he  learned  those  lessons  well.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education  and  at- 
tended the  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  New  York. 
At  the  age   of   twenty-two   he   engaged   in 
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business  for  himself  and  entered  upon  a  ca- 
reer that  was  marked  by  continued  successes 
throughout  his  useful  life.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  this  practical  experience  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  ownership  of  a  woolen  mill  at 
Stockbridge,  New  York.  At  a  later  time, 
with  others,  he  purchased  the  plant  and  con- 
verted h  into  a  distillery.  After  being  thus 
engaged  for  five  years  he  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  and  returned  to 
fanning.  In  the  fall  of  1870,  desirous  of  cast- 
ing his  lot  in  the  great  West,  for  which  such  a 
promising  future  was  held  out,  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  entered  into  the 
packing  business  with  his  brother,  PhiKp  D. 
Armour,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  ihe  house  established  by  the  Ar- 
mours is  too  well  known  to  require  lengthy 
recounting  in  this  connection.  The  plant  at 
Kansas  City,  under  the  name  of  the  Armour 
Packing  Company,  was  pven  over  to  the  man- 
agement of  S.  B.  Armour,  and  how  well  that 
trust  was  discharged  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  house  grew  to  be  the  second  largest  in  the 
world,  exceeded  only  by  the  great  Armour 
plant  in  Chicago.  In  1871  the  first  building 
of  the  present  plant  was  erected,  and  since  that 
time  the  growth  of  the  establishment  has  been 
steady  and  unbmken.  The  packing  industry 
was  one  of  the  broad  foundation  stones  for 
Kansas  City's  present  material  strength,  and 
Mr.  Armour  stood  at  the  head  of  those  who 
received  the  thanks  and  merited  the  graltitude 
of  a  progressive,  loyal  people.  For  eleven 
years  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Armour 
Brothers'  Banking  Company.  This  institu- 
tion was  succeeded,  in  1888,  by  the  Midland 
National  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Armour  was 
elected  president.  He  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers and  vice  president  of  the  Interstate 
National  Bank,  located  in  the  Exchange  build- 
ing at  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards ;  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  New  England  Safe  Deposit  & 
Trust  Company,  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
Company  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany of  Denver,  Colorado.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Armour  a  beautiful  memorial 
was  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  of  which 
he  was  a  most  faithful  and  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber. This  memorial  contained  resolutions  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  his  high  character  and 
of  the  enthusiasm,  deep  interest,  strict  integrity 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  distinguished  his 


labors  in  behalf  of  Kansas  City.  The  resolu- 
tions were  signed  by  August  R.  Meyer,  Ad- 
riance  Van  Brunt,  Robert  Gillham  and  J.  K. 
Bumfaam,  and  constituted  a  tribute  that  will 
long  be  cherished  by  bis  friends  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Mr.  Armour  was  married 
in  1856  to  Margaret  E.  Klock,  of  Vernon, 
New  York.  Their  church  affiliations  were 
with  the  Presbyterians.  To  every  worthy 
cause  he  was  a  generous  donor,  and  many  a 
movement  and  institution  received  encourage- 
ment at  his  hands  at  a  time  when  the  clouds 
of  threatened  failure  hung  low.  Mrs.  Armour 
is  an  active  woman  in  philanthropic  work,  and 
is  a  leader  in  many  of  the  important  efforts 
that  are  made  to  ameliorate  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  sick  and  poor.  She  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Christian  Association, 
whose  present  work  is  the  management  of  the 
Children's  Home,  a  noble  institution  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Armour  gave  $50,000. 

ArmstronST*— An  incorporated  village  in 
Prairie  Township,  Howard  Coumy,  thirteen 
miles  northwest  of  Fayette,  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway.  It  was  first  settled  in  1879 
and  has  a  good  public  school,  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian, Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  and  Presby- 
terian Churches.  Its  business  interests  con- 
sist of  a  hotel,  two  banks,  an  elevator  and 
mill,  a  newspaper,  the  "Herald,"  and  aibout 
twenty-five  other  business  places,  including 
stores  and  shops.  Population,  1890,  248; 
1899  (estimated),  600. 

Armstrong,  Andrew  Stice,  who  has 

gained  prominence  in  southeastern  Missouri, 
botii  as  a  business  man  and  public  official,  was 
bom  August  4,  1833,  i"  Jersey  County,  Illi- 
nois, son  of  Maurice  and  EKzal>eth  (Sims) 
Armstrong,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Kentucky.  The  elder  Armstrong  was  bom 
in  the  year  1800  and  died  m  1875,  ^tnd  his  wife 
was  bom  in  1805  and  died  in  1880.  At  an 
early  age  Maurice  Armstrong  went  with  his 
parents  to  Illinois,  which  was  then  a  Territory. 
There  he  grew  up,  and  during  the  years  of  his 
active  life  was  engaged  in  farming  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  He  was  a  man  much  esfteemed 
by  his  fellow  citizens  and  for  some  years 
served  as  county  judge  of  Jersey  County,  Illi- 
nois. Andrew  S.  Armstrong,  his  son,  who 
was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  grew 
up  in  Illinois  and  was  educated  in  the  old-time 
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private  schools  of  that  State.  Until  1861  he 
lived  on  a  farm  and  devoted  himself  to  ag^- 
cultural  pursuits,  but  in  that  year  he  went  to 
Girard,  Illinois,  and  in  company  with  one  of 
his  brothers  engaged  in  a  general  merchan- 
dising business  at  that  place.  After  spending 
seven  years  at  Girard  he  returned  to  Jersey 
County  ajnd  resumed  farming  operations,  at 
the  same  time  conducting  a  country  store  near 
his  home.  In  1880  he  came  to  Missouri  and 
settled  in  Butler  County,  where  he  gave  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  exclusively 
until  1888.  His  identification  with  the  farm- 
ing interests,  and  his  thorough  knowle*dge  of 
merchandising  as  well,  caused  him  to  be  se- 
lected at  that  time  as  business  manager  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  Co-operative  Association, 
whose  stjores  were  localted  in  Poplar  Bluff.  He 
was  admirably  fitted  for  this  position,  and  dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  he  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association  it  was  remarkaibly 
prosperous  and  paid  good  dividends  to  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  and  members  of 
the  association.  His  rigid  honesty  and  busi- 
ness sagacity  were  recognized  by  all  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and  as 
merchant  and  farmer  he  was  equally  success- 
ful. In  biter  years  he  has  been  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  farming  operations  and  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Butler  County. 
Early  in  his  career  as  a  citizen  of  that  county 
his  fitness  for  official  position  was  recognized, 
and  from  1883  '^^  ^885  he  served  as  a  judge  t>f 
the  county  court  He  was  also  appointed  to 
superkitend  the  building  of  the  county  jail,  and 
in  this  conneotion  he  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  people  among  whom  he  has  now 
lived  for  twenty  years.  Later  he  was  chosen 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  proved  himself  a 
capable  and  efficient  magistrate.  In  politics 
be  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  has  rendered  effective  services  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  success  of  his  party. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  is 
much  e^eemed  by  those  associated  with  him 
in  that  mystic  brotherhood.  In  1856  Judge 
Armstrong  married  Miss  Martha  L.  Everts,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  and  they  have  had  six 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living. 

Armstrong:,  David  H.,  United  States 
Senator,  was  bom  October  21,  1812,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  died  in  9t.  Louis,  March  18,  1893. 
He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Seminary,  of 
Redfield,  Maine,  and  after  completing  his  col- 


lege course  became  a  school  teacher.  In 
1837  he  taught  at  McKendree  College,  of  Leb- 
anon, Illinois,  and  in  1838  became  principal 
of  the  Benlton  School  of  St.  Louis.  He  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  in  1847  'to  become  city  comptroller 
of  St.  Louis,  and  held  that  office  for  tiiree 
years.  Governor  Sterling  Price  appointed  him 
an  aid-de-camp  on  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  in  1853.  I"  ^854  President  Pierce 
appointed  him  postmaster  of  St.  Louis,  and  he 
held  thait  office  four  years.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  of  St.*  Louis  and  was  reap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Governor  Phelps. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  freehold- 
ers which  framed  the  present  city  charter  of 
St.  Louis,  in  1876,  and  in  1877  was  appointed 
United  Staltes  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Senator  Lewis  V. 
Bogy.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  and 
as  chairman  of  that  committee  he  directed 
the  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republi- 
cans in  the  campaign  of  1870,  which  resulted 
in  the  Democrats  regaining  control  of  Mis- 
souri. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
oldest  living  member  of  George  Washington 
Lodge,  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  St.  Louis. 

Armstrongs,  James  C,  clergyman  and 
editor,  was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1847.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  en- 
during the  hardship  of  that  manner  of  life, 
but  deriving  from  it  at  the  same  time  the 
benefits  which  come  from  thorough  indus- 
trial training  and  the  best  opportunities  for 
physical  development.  Reared  in  a  "new 
country,"  his  early  educational  advantages 
were  such  as  were  afforded  at  one  of  the  old- 
time  log  schoolhouses,  in  a  community  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Germans.  Intelligenit,  Chris- 
tian parents,  however,  gave  direction  to  his 
aspirations  and  energies,  and,  making  the  best 
use  of  his  opportunities,  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  manhood  fairly  well  fitted  to 
enter  upon  an  advanced  course  of  study.  At 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became  a  student 
at  William  Jewell  College,  of  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  pursued  his  studies  through 
a  complete  course  of  seven  years.  In  1875 
that  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  and  a  few  years  later  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
While  still  an  underg^raduate  he  began  writing 
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the  Sunday  school  lessons  for  the  "Central 
Baptist,"  evincing  even  then  his  capacity  and 
fondness  for  religious  journalism.  After  com- 
pleting his  academic  and  theological  srtudies 
he  was  for  two  years  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Miami,  Missooiri,  and  then  became  associate 
editor  of  the  "Central  Baptist"  with  William 
Ferguson,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  pasltor 
of  Delmar  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Subse- 
quently he  filled  a  pa&torate  of  five  years  at 
Mexico,  and  another  of  seven  years  ait  West- 
port,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  During  most 
of  this  time  he  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
denominational  organ  of  the  State,  and  in 
1893  he  returned  to  its  editorial  management, 
a  position  which  he  has  since  filled  with  honor 
to  himself  and  to  the  good  of  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  He  has  also  been 
for  years  a  trustee  of  William  Jewell  College, 
and  recording  secretary  of  the  "Board  of  State 
Missions."  In  1896  he  made  a  brief  trip 
abroad,  but  aside  from  this  he  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  State  of  his  nativity.  Because  of  his 
position  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Baptist  people  and  all  affairs  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Missouri,  is  directly  connected 
with  all  its  educational,  charitable  and  other 
enterprises,  and  is  an  influential  factor  in  ad- 
vancing  all  its  interests. 

Arnold,  Frank  De Witt,  a  survivor  of 
the  Baxter  Springs  (Kansas)  massacre,  now  a 
resident  of  Lamar,  Missouri,  was  born  April 
5, 1845,  ^^^  Candor,  New  York.  His  parents 
having  removed  to  Wisconsin  when  he  was 
five  years  of  age,  Frank  received  his  education 
in  that  State.  In  1861,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
attempted  to  enlist  in  the  Tenth  Wisconsin 
Infantry  Rc^mertt,  but  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth.  February  10,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  Third  Wisconsin  Cav- 
alry Regiment,  and  with  that  command  partici- 
pated in  the  arduous  and  bloody  service  of  the 
army  of  the  frontier,  taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Prairie  Grove  and  Cane  Hill,  as  well  as  in 
many  less  important  but  severe  engagements, 
and  in  almost  daily  skirmishing  with  the  forces 
of  Shelby  and  numerous  guerrilla  bands.  He 
was  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  awful  massacre  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas, 
and  escaped,  dreadfully  maimed  and  disfig- 
ured, when  supposed  to  be  dead.  He  was  one 
of  117  men  of  his  own  company,  and  Com- 
pany A,  of  the  Fourteenth    Kansas  Cavalry 


Regiment,  forming  the  escort  of  General 
Blunt,  who  was  en  route  from  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  to  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory. 
The  march  began  on  the  night  of  October  4, 
1863.  Soon  after  noon,  October  6th,  the 
troops  were  attacked  by  Quiantrell  and  four 
hundred  men,  who  were  not  known  to  be  in 
the  vicinity.  Many  of  them  wore  Federal 
clothing,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  force 
were  near  before  they  were  suspected  of  hos- 
tile intentions.  After  receiving  the  first  fire 
only  the  Wisc(Misin  company  attempted  re- 
sistance, the  others  having  fled,  being  without 
ammunition.  It  withheld  fire  until  the  guer- 
rillas were  within  ten  rods  and  then  discharged 
a  deadly  volley,  emptying  several  saddles  and 
causing  considerable  confusion.  Before  arms 
could  be  reloaded  the  enemy  had  recovered 
and  came  in  a  resistless  charge.  Arnold's 
horse  was  shot  under  hinii  and  he  himself  re- 
ceived four  wounds ;  two  balls  entered  his  face 
and  one  broke  his  arm.  While  he  was  lying 
helpless  a  trooper  leaned  over  him,  demanding; 
his  surrender.  He  was  too  weak  to  make  re- 
ply. His  revolver  was  taken  from  him  and 
discharged  into  his  face,  with  the  fiendish  re- 
mark :  "Young  man,  when  you  go  to  hell  say 
to  the  devil  that  the  last  man  you  saw  on  earth 
was  Quantrell."  Arnold  is  ignorant  as  to 
whether  his  assailant  was  the  guerrilta  chief 
himself,  or  one  of  his  men.  Apparently  dead, 
he  was  stripped  of  his  clothing,  but  was  not 
molested  further,  and  the  enemy  rode  away. 
He  lay  on  the  field  until  10  o'clock  at  night, 
when  he  was  found  by  a  comrade  and  taken 
to  camp.  Of  the  117  men  attacked  98  were 
killed  in  action  or  in  flight.  Besides  Arnold 
only  two  others  on  the  scene  of  battle  escaped 
with  their  lives,  and  of  the  three  Arnold  alone 
survives.  He  was  ntu'sed  in  the  hospital  at 
Fort  Scdtt,  and  upon  recovery  entered  upon 
active  service  against  the  Indians.  While 
thus  engaged  a  horse  was  shot  under  him  in 
an  action  west  of  Fort  Lamed.  He  was  of- 
fered a  commission  as  captain,  but  declined  it, 
not  caring  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position  and  preferring  the  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  the  scout.  He  was  discharged 
from  service  March  14,  1865.  In  October  of 
that  year  he  located  in  Lamar  and  entered 
upon  an  active  business  career.  In  1874  he 
opened  the  Lamar  House,  which  he  conducted 
until  1898,  when  he  closed  it  to  take  charge  of 
the  more  modern  Pickwick  Hotel,  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  he  yet  continues.    July  24, 
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1894,  h«  founded  the  "Barton  County  Repub- 
lican," and  in  the  following  January  boug-ht 
and  consolidated  with  it  the  "Southwest  Mis- 
sourian."  He  conducted  the  paper  with 
marked  success  and  obtained  for  it  a  large  cir- 
cularion,  through  its  merit  entirely,  without 
personal  solicitation.  He  afterward  disposed 
of  it,  and  k  is  continued  as  the  "Lamar  Re- 
publican." He  has  occupied  many  respon- 
sible positions,  and  has  discharged  every  duty 
intelligesntly  and  with  entire  fidelity. 

Arnold,  Marshall,  lawyer  and  member 
of  Congress,  was  born  in  St.  Francois  County, 
Missouri,  October  21,  1845.  He  received  his 
educa/tion  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  1870 
was  made  professor  in  Arcadia  College.  He 
acted  as  deputy  clerk  of  the  county,  circuit 
and  probate  courts  of  St.  Francois  County, 
and  after  removing  to  Scott  County  and  es- 
tablishing himself  in  tihe  practice  of  law  wa^ 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  served  two 
terms  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  presid-enltial 
elector  on  the  Hancock  ticket  in  1880,  and  in 
1890  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress 
from  the  Fourteenth  Missouri  District,  and 
in  1892  was  re-elected,  by  a  vote  of  1,932  to 
13*027  for  J  W.  Rogers,  Republican. 

Arnold's  Station.— -A  hamlet,  the  post- 
office  name  of  which  was  formerly  Blue  E^le. 
It  is  located  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  in  Clay  County,  seven  miles  north- 
east of  Kansas  City.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  founder,  M.  S.  Arnold,  and  is  an  impoitant 
shipping  point.  On  the  4'th  of  March,  1880, the 
western  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  hvtt  was  promptly  rebuilt.  The  popula- 
tion in  1899  was  estimated  at  150. 

Arpent.--A  French  measure  of  both  length 
and  surface,  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  French  and  Spanish  records  of 
St.  Louis.  In  some  provinces  of  France  the 
arpent  was  the  equivalent  of  five-sixths  of  an 
English  acre  of  land,  while  in  others  it  was 
equivalent  to  seven-eighths  of  an  acre.  When 
applied  to  land  measurement  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana,  this  variation  in  superficial 
quantity  occasioned  more  or  less  confusion  in 
the  verification  of  French  and  Spanish  land 
surveys  by  American  surveyors,  and  led  to  the 
establishment — ^after  the  cession  of  this  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States — of  an  arbitrary 


value  for  the  French  measure.  Under  this 
arbitrary  arrangement  one  (i)  arpent  and 
17.551  perches  were  made  equivalent  to  one 
(i)  English  acre,  and  in  lineal  measurement 
one  (i)  arpent  became  the  equivalent  of  two 
(2)  chains  91.666  links.  "Arpens"  is  the 
plural  of  "arpent"  and  is  used  to  denote  both 
lineal  and  surface  measurements  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  records.  Thus  a  line  or  street 
was  said  to  be  so  many  "arpens"  long,  or  a 
tract  of  land  to  contain  a  certain  nimiber  of 
"arpens."  The  arpent  is  now  obsolete  as  a 
land  measure  in  France,  the  "hectare"  having 
been  substituted  therefor. 

Arrow  Rock. — A  village  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  Saline  County,  eighteen  miles 
east  of  Marshall,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a 
public  school,  churches  of  the  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian, Methodist  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
denominations,  a  Democratic  newspaper,  the 
"Statesman,"  and  a  bank.  In  1899  the  popu- 
lation was  600.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
county.  In  1807  or  1808  George  Sibley  built 
a  log  house  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  In- 
dians, and  in  181 1  Henry  Becknell  established 
the  first  ferry  across  the  Missouri  River  west 
of  Old  Framklin.  Dr.  Sai)pington  was  the 
first  physician.  The  first  church  in  the  county 
was  organized  here  in  1820  by  Peyton  Nowlin, 
a  Baptist.  The  same  year  Jacob  Ish  per- 
formed the  first  marriage  ceremony,  the 
couple  'being  John  Tarwater  and  Ruth  Odle, 
probably  Odell.  The  first  school  teacher  was 
Ned  Mulholland,  an  Irishman.  The  first 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  1835.  ^^  ^839  the 
county  seat  was  removed  to  this  place  from 
Jonesborough,  and  was  subsequently  removed 
to  Marshall.  The  town  became  an  important 
shipping  podnt.  In  1859  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri.  In  i860  G. 
W.  Allen  and  his  son,  James,  established  the 
"Saline  County  Herald" ;  they  suspended  pub- 
lication and  entered  the  Confederate  Army  in 
1 86 1.  In  1873  l^^d  mines  were  operated  in 
the  vicinity,  but  were  subsequently  abandoned 
on  account  of  repeated  river  overflows.  The 
name  of  the  town  was  formerly  New  Phila- 
delphia. The  origin  of  the  later  name  is  in 
dispute.  Some  assert  that  it  was  called  Ar- 
row Rock  on  account  of  the  Indians  making 
their  arrow  heads  from  stone  found  there. 
Others  contend  that  the  name  is  corrupted 
from  Airy  Rock,  so  called  from  the  high 
winds  prevalent  upon  the  eminence. 
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Arsenal.— The  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  up  to  a 
recent  period,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
best  appointed  military  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  country.  With  its  numer- 
ous quarters  for  officers  and  men,  and  work- 
shops, shaded  by  noble  forest  trees,  it  pre- 
sented to  visitors  an  attraction  additional  to 
its  military  features,  novel  and  unique  and  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  parks.  The  arsenal  was 
established  as  a  distributing  post  in  1826.  At 
that  date  a  commission  reported  to  the  War 
Department  that,  on  account  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  post  at  Bellefontaine — twenty- 
three  miles  distant  from  St.  Louis — ^it  neces- 
sitated making  St.  Louis  a  place  of  deposit 
and  shipment  for  all  supplies  destined  for  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivera 
They  thereupon  recommended  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  required  the  erection  of 
a  new  post,  and  they  selected  as  a  site  the 
beautiful  place  of  Mr.  A.  Rutger,  located  on 
the  river  bank,  at  that  time  three  miles  below 
the  city.  The  erection  of  buildings  was  com- 
menced in  1827,  and  continued  from  time  to 
time  until  1840,  when  they  were  finished  and 
ready  for  use.  The  main  arsenal  was  120  feet 
in  length,  40  in  width,  and  three  stories  high. 
A  house  for  quartermaster's  storage,  an  ar- 
mory for  repairing  small  arms,  smiths'  forges, 
a  shop  for  repairing  artillery  carriages,  steam 
engine  house,  three  laboratories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fixed  ammunition  and  pyrotechnic 
preparations,  and  a  house  for  making  gun 
cartridges — all  built  of  gray  limestone — were 
the  principal  buildings  put  up.  The  grounds 
were  surrounded  by  a  substantial  stone  wall, 
enclosing  some  forty  acres.  Up  to  1843  the 
surroundings  of  the  arsenal  grounds  presented 
a  primitive  aspect,  little  improved  from  a  state 
of  nature.  The  southern  side  was  still  in 
woods.  A  cart  road — since  Carondelet  Ave- 
nue, and  now  Broadway — led  to  Carondelet. 
The  western  side  was  overgrown  with  under- 
brush, the  heavy  timber  having  been  cut  off 
years  before.  The  north  side  was  still  wooded 
up  to  about  the  present  line  of  Lynch  Street, 
where  were  two  rope-walks,  in  long,  low  stone 
houses,  extending  from  Carondelet  Avenue 
to  the  river,  employing  six  hundred  slaves. 
These  rope-walks  were  burned  down  in  1845. 
The  powder  magazine,  which  was  owned  by  a 
stock  company,  and  which  blew  up  in  1834, 
was  half  a  mile  from  the  arsenal.  From  some 
meagre  records,  still  preserved,  are  gleaned  a 
few  names  of  subsequent  officers  at  the  arsenal. 


In  1833  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson  was 
commissary  of  subsistence.  In  1836  Lieu- 
tenant D.  H.  Tuft  filled  that  position.  Cap- 
tain John  Symmington  was  commanding 
officer  from  1837  to  October,  1838.  In  1839 
Second  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Dearborn  was  the 
officer  in  conwnand.  In  1841  Lieutenant  R. 
A.  Wainwright  was  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence. From  1 841  to  1849  Captain  William  H. 
Bell  was  in  command.  He  ordered  the  old 
wall  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  much 
stronger  one,  under  the  superintendence  of 
William  Fitzpatrick,  a  civilian.  On  his  pro- 
motion from  captain.  Major  Bell  was  again 
placed  in  command  of  the  arsenal  and  con- 
tinued in  command  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Major 
Hagner,  who  in  turn  was  superseded  by  Cap- 
tain Nathaniel  Lyon.  Meantime  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms 
and  some  ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were 
removed  from  the  arsenal  to  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, to  guard  against  their  seizure  by  un- 
authorized parties.  Major  Hagner  was  in 
command  of  the  arsenal  and  had  charge  of  the 
ordnance  and  all  the  buildings  and  stores, 
while  Captain  Lyon  had  command  only  of 
the  troops  within  the  arsenal,  and  both  officers 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  General  Harney, 
in  command  at  St.  Louis.  Captain  Lyon  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  capture  the 
arsenal.  He  wished  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fenses, but  considered  his  efforts  hampered  by 
Major  Hagner  and  General  Harney,  who 
rather  discredited  the  flying  rumors  of  an  at- 
tack. Whatever  he  wanted  had  to  be  draiwn 
by  Lyon  upon  a  requisition  on  Hagner,  ap- 
proved by  Harney.  As  everywhere  else,  sus- 
picion and  distrust  prevailed  and  madness 
seemed  to  rule  the  hour.  Events  hurried  on 
and  Captain  Lyon  was  promoted  brigadier 
general  of  the  Home  Guards.  Troops  gath- 
ered at  the  arsenal  and  other  places,  and, with 
General  Lyon  in  supreme  command,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1861,  a  large  force  marched  out 
and  captured  Camp  Jackson.  The  State  troops 
were  escorted  to  the  arsenal  and  there  paroled. 
One  month  after  this  affair  General  Lyon, 
with  an  expeditionary  force,  left  the  arsenal, 
never  to  return. 

The  arsenal  from  its  origin  to  1877  was  an 
ordnance  depot,  then  a  recruiting  depot  for 
cavalry  until  1878,  when  the  cavalry  were  re- 
moved to  Jefferson  Barracks  by  General 
Gregg,  superintendent  of  the  mounted  recruit- 
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ing  service.  Since  1879  the  arsenal  buildings 
have  been  utilized  as  a  clothing  depot,  under 
direction  of  the  United  States  Quartermaster 
General,  and  have  no  connection  with  Jeffer- 
son Barracks.  On  March  3,  1869,  the  western 
portion  of  the  arsenal  grounds,  embracing  ten 
acres,  by  an  act  of  Congress  was  granted  to 
the  city  as  a  public  park,  on  condition  that  a 
monument  to  General  Lyon  be  completed 
wkhin  three  years.  The  condition  beinig  com- 
plied with,  the  grounds  were  transferred  to  the 
city  in  September,  1871,  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  W.  W.  Belknap.  A  small  obelisk  mon- 
ument was  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Lyon  September  13,  1874.  The 
diminished  arsenal  grounds  now  cover  thirty - 
one  and  eight-tenths  acres.  It  has  not  only 
shrunk  from  its  former  dimensions,  but,  as  a 
garrison  occupied  by  soldiers  and  brisltling 
with  guns,  its  glory  has  departed.  Who  that 
in  its  palmy  days  visited  the  post  does  not 
recall  to  mind  the  hundred  cannon,  relics  of 
many  battlefields,  thus  preserved  as  historic 
trophies?  These  pieces  were  dismounted  and 
arranged  in  rows  on  skids,  like  sawlogs  in  a 
lumber  yard.  After  the  Civil  War  some  of 
these  interesting  trophies  of  war  were  con- 
demned as  old  iron  and  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  foundries  for  pot  metal,  to  be 
melted  up  and  cast  into  water-main  and  sewer 
pipes.  At  the  present  time — 1899 — there  is 
not  a  piece  of  artillery  oit  the  arsenal  to  fire 
even  a  salute.  William  Favel. 

Arsenal  Island,  Uke  other  accretioms  of 
sand  in  the  St.  Louis  ditamnel,  was  formod 
by  the  transporting  power  of  the  cinrents  dur- 
ing the  early  half  of  the  last  century.  In  1841 
the  head  of  the  island  was  300  yards  above 
the  line  of  Arsenal  Street.  It  then  extended 
down  the  river  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  was  nearly  half  a 
mile.  The  island  was  covered  with  willows 
and  occupied  by  a  squatter  named  Morris, 
who  eked  out  a  livelihood  by  pasturing  a  few 
cattle.  The  cattle  were  taken  across  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  water  was  shallow  enough  to 
cross  over.  Since  then  the  island  has  been 
translated  a  long  distance  from  the  original 
site.  Like  some  huge  marine  monster,  it  has 
slowly  crawled  down  the  river.  In  1862,  when 
we  first  have  a  record  of  the  shore  line,  the 
head  of  the  island  was  opposite  the  north  line 
of  the  arsenal.  By  1865  the  head  of  the  island 
had  moved  down  300  feet,  in  which  year  the 


main  channel  was  on  the  east  side.  In  1874 
the  head  of  the  island  had  moved  down  1,300 
feet  from  its  position  in  1865.  In  1880  the 
survey  of  John  G.  Joyce,  city  en^neer, 
showed  that  the  island  had  moved  down  4,800 
feet — nearly  a  mile  from  the  survey  of  i§62. 
The  area  of  the  island  covered  over  247  acres. 
In  1864,  while  the  island  was  thus  in  a  state 
of  transition,  it  was  patented  to  the  St.  Louis 
school  board  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  at  Washington,  in  conformity 
with  the  educational  policy  of  the  government. 
In  1866  the  city  of  St.  Louis  purchased  the 
island  from  the  school  board  for  the  sum  of 
$33,000.  Tlie  deed  to  the  city  was  signed  by 
Felix  Coste,  president  of  the  school  board,  and 
George  Fitchenkamp,  the  secretary.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  upper  portion  of  the  island 
was  used  as  a  burial  ground  by  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  city  got  possession  it  was 
used  for  quarantine  puaposes  and  called  Quar- 
antine Islapd.  The  old  graves  were  subse- 
quently washed  away  and  the  bones  scattered 
from  here  to  the  Gulf.  In  1867-8  City  Engi- 
neer Moulton  constructed  a  dyke  at  the  foot 
of  Bryant  Street,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
divert  the  channel  from  the  west  to  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  and  also  washed  the  head 
of  the  island  down  some  3,000  feet.  Property- 
owners  on  the  Illinois  side  instigated  by  St. 
Louis  lawyers,  raised  a  howl  of  opposition 
against  the  destruction  caused  by  the  diverted 
currents  and  the  prospective  dismemberment 
of  the  island  from  their  territory.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  was  appealed  to,  and,  in  a 
correspondence  with  Mayor  Brown,  opposed 
the  construction  of  the  dyke  on  account  of  the 
damage  that  would  accrue  to  farmers  on  the 
Illinois  shore.  The  building  of  the  dyke  was 
stepped.  The  government  interposed  by 
erecting  revetments  and  a  dyke  from  the  east- 
ern shoulder  of  the  island.  This  work  formed 
a  sand-bar  on  the  south  of  and  adjoining  the 
island  and  increased  the  accretion,  which  be- 
came as  high  as  the  island  proper.  Neverthe- 
less suits  were  instituted,  which  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
court  decreeing  that  the  island  belonged  to 
Illinois.  Thus  the  government  which  granted 
the  island  to  St.  Louis,  by  its  highest  court  re- 
claimed and  granted  it  to  Illinois.  Looking 
from  the  arsenal  in  a  southerly  direction,  the 
migratory  island  is  seen  some  distance  down 
the  river,  snugly  reposing  near  the  Illinois 
shore.    At  night  a  light  is  seen  glimmering 
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from  the  same  island  that  formerly  lay  abreast 
of  the  arsenal.  Now  the  great  river  sweeps 
past  with  no  obstruction  to  the  view,  and  the 
entire  channel  passes  the  island  on  the  western 
side,  thus  sundering  its  former  connection 
with  the  Missouri  shore  by  the  whole  width  of 


the  river. 


William  Fayel. 


Art  League  of  St.  Louis.— In  No- 
vember, 1895,  the  Art  League  movement  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  art  section  erf 
the  Wednesday  Club  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Bulk- 
ley.  Her  suggestions  excited  great  interest, 
and  at  once  the  Art  League  of  the  Wednesday 
Qub  was  formed,  with  Miss  Bulkley  as  its 
head;  Miss  Amelia  C.  Fruchte,  chairman  of 
the  press. and  school  committee;  Mrs.  Everett 
W.  Pattison,  chairman  erf  gifts  and  purchases 
committee;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Mioss,  chairman 
of  distribution  committee;  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Leigh,  chairman  of  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee. Having  obtained  permissioii  from  the 
school  board  to  place  works  of  art  in  the  school 
rooms  of  St.  Louis,  on  condition  that  the  board 
should  incur  no  expense,  this  little  band  of 
women  began  its  work.  The  first  gift  of 
money  was  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  received 
from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Van  Blarcom.  At  the  same 
time  Mrs.  William  Lee  Huse  gave  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  framed  photographs,  and  on  the 
24th  of  December  the  five  original  members 
of  the  league  went  with  these  pictures  to  tihe 
Columbia  school,  and,  after  a  few  brief  re- 
marks, placed  them  in  that  school.  In  May, 
1897,  the  league  felt  it  had  proved  its  usefiU- 
ness  and  its  ability  to  stand  alone.  Leaving 
the  protection  of  the  Wednesday  Club,  it  for- 
mally organized,  taking  as  its  name  "The  Art 
League  of  St.  Louis."  The  avowed  objects  of 
the  association  are  to  increase  interest  in  art ; 
to  teach  the  future  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  by 
pictures  and  casts  in  school  rooms,  what  has 
been  already  accomplished  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  ardiitecture ;  to  familiarize  youth  with 
the  faces  <rf  the  world's  great  men  and  with 
historic  and  beautiful  places,  and  to  create  a 
demand  for  beauty  in  every-day  life.  The 
plan  which  the  league  has  adopted  to  accom- 
plish these  results  is  to  furnish  to  the  public 
schools  engravings,  photographs,  casts,  etc., 
of  recognized  merit,  including  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  the  old  masters,  photographs 
of  historic  and  artistic  interest,  and  portraits  of 
eminent  people,  prominently  connected  with 
the  world's  progress.     The  system  of  disti'i- 


bution  which  has  been  followed  is  to  divide 
the  schools  into  districts  of  four  schools  each. 
The  pictures  furnished  to  the  schools  in  any 
district  are  changed  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  the  same  district  four  times  during  the 
year,  thus  giving  each  school  the  benefit  of 
from  forty  to  forty-eight  pictures  each  year, 
there  being  at  present  from  ten  to  twelve  pic- 
tures allowed  to  each  school.  These  pic- 
tures are  either  hung  in  different  rooms,  and 
changed  every  few  days  until  all  the  chil- 
dren in  each  room  have  seen  them,  or  they  are 
hung  in  the  halls,  where  all  the  children  see 
them  several  times  a  day,  the  teacher  sending, 
from  time  to  time,  for  such  pictures  as  are 
most  suitable  for  the  age  of  her  pupils.  This 
plan  arouses  and  holds  interest,  and  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  public  school  leagues.  The 
league  purposes  also  to  lend  portfolios,  which 
will  contain  collections  varying  in  number,  of 
works  illustrating  schools  of  art,  historical 
subjects,  or  famous  places.  They  will  be 
loaned  to  those  teachers  who  apply  for  theni 
for  use  in  history,  geography  or  literature 
classes.  During  the  summer  vacations  the 
league  lends  its  collections  to  reading-rooms, 
clubs  and  social  settlements.  A  committee 
from  the  league  visits  the  schools  occasionally 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  pictures  and  get 
suggestions  from  the  principals  and  teachers, 
thus  enaibling  the  league  to  make  wise  selec- 
tions. To  show  what  it  hopes  to  do  in  the 
future,  the  league  decorated  one  room  by 
tinting  the  walls  and  providing  pictures  and  a 
large  casrt,  and  also  beautiful  plants  which  re- 
quire no  sunlight,  since  the  room  chosen  was 
very  large  and  dark.  The  funds  of  the  league 
are  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
Twenty-five  dollars,  or  its  equivalent,  makes 
the  donor  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
league,  while  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
dollar  entitles  the  giver  to  associate  member- 
ship. 

Ashcraft,  Granville  Plummery 

mine  operator,  Webb  City,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 13,  1842,  in  Bates  County,  Missouri.  His 
parents  were  Elihu  and  Emily  (Plummer) 
Ashcraft,  natives  of  Kentucky,  who  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  there  died,  the  former  when 
the  son  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  latter 
when  he  was  but  two  years  old.  Beyond 
learning  to  read  and  write  he  was  without  ed- 
ucation. When  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  California  with  a  train  of  ox-teams; 
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the  party  numbered  some  two  hundred  per- 
sons, and  was  commanded  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  J.  L.  Downing,  whose  widow,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Ashcraft,  yet  lives  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Indians  were  turbulent  in  those  days ;  tihe  men 
were  heavily  armed,  and  preserved  a  discipline 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  army.     He  worked 
in  the  mines  from  1859  until  1864,  with  little 
profit.    In  the  latter  year  he  came  back  as  far 
as  Denver,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a  time 
by  the  government  as  a  plains  guide  for  troops 
and  trains,  receiving  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  ten  dollars  a  day.    In  1873  he  came  to  Mis- 
souri and  located  on  the  present  site  of  Webb 
City.  Mr.  Webb  had  been  engaged  in  mining, 
but,  being  inexperienced,  was   discouraged. 
Mr.  Ashcraft  formed  a  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam A.  Datigherty,  and  the  two  operated  to- 
gether for  five  years  on  Centre  Creek,  on  lands 
leased  from  Mr.  Webb.    Their  work  was  suc- 
cessful almost  from  the  beginning.  In  sinking 
their  shaft  they  took  out  about  20,000  pounds 
of  lead,  and  soon  struck  a  cave  deposit  which 
yielded  as  much  more.    It  was  this  success 
which  attracted  attention  to  the  Webb  City 
mineral   district,  and   soon   covered  a  farm 
tract  with  the  tents  and  cabins  of  thousands 
of  miners.     In  1880  Ashcraft  and  Daugherty 
dissolved  partnership,  and  the  former  devel- 
oped various  mines  in  the  Centre  Creek  neigh- 
borhood on  his  own  account.    In  1891  he  as- 
sociated with  himself  Charles  Reynolds,  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  some  of  his  mining  ventures, 
locating  on  a  160  acre  tract  five  miles  south- 
cast  of  Duenw^.    Until  1895  Mr.  Ashcraft 
labored  in  and  aibout   his   mining  properties 
from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  daily.    Of  late  years  he  has 
only  directed  operations  and  looked  after  his 
various  holdings,  which  comprise  four  hun- 
dred and  eigHty  acres  of  land,  upon  whith  are 
some  twenty-five  shafts,  operated  under  lease- 
hold rights.    His  early  association  with  J.  C. 
Webb,  the  founder  of  Webb  City,  made  Mr. 
Ashcraft  one  ot   the  early  residents  of   that 
city,  and  his  was  the  sixth  house  erected  in  the 
town.     He  is  a  free-silver  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics ;  he  has  no  preference  for  any  religious  de- 
nomination,  but   holds  the   golden   rule   in 
strict  regard.    He  holds  connection  with  the 
fraternity  of  Odd  Fellows.    He  was  married 
in  Vernon  County,  October  31,  1864,  to  Miss 
Theresa  B.  Baker,  an  orphan.    Of  this  union 
have  been  bom  three  children.    Bemice  G.  is 
the  wife  ot  Earl  Burch,  who  is  a  grandson  of 


his  old-time  friend  and  former  mining  part- 
ner, William  A.  Daugherfy.  and  a  dry  goods 
merchant  in  Webb  City;  May  is  the  wife  of 
Allen  Hardy,  a  mine  proprietor,  and  Elihu, 
aged  seventeen  years,  is  a  student  at  Webb 
City  College.  Mr.  Ashcraft  is  a  well  pre- 
served man,  energetic  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purposes,  and  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  mineral  fields  on  all  matters  relating  to 
those  interests.  His  integrity  has  never  been 
brought  into  question,  and  in  every-day  life 
he  is  a  genial  an<l  companionable  man. 

Asherville.— A  village,  sometimes  called 
St.  Francisville,  in  Duck  Creek  Township, 
Stoddard  County,  sixteen  miles  west  of 
Bloomfidd,  and  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Puxico,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  It  has  two 
general  stores.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
200. 

Ash  Grove*-A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Greene  Counly,  on  the  Springfield  Division  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Rail- 
way, twenty  miles  northwest  of  Springfield, 
the  county  seat.  It  has  a  superior  graded 
public  school,  occupying  a  handsome  building 
of  modern  construction;  a  Baptist  Church,  or- 
ganized by  Elder  Thomas  J.  Kelley,  in  1859, 
and  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
founded  in  1868 ;  two  newspapers,  the  "Com- 
monwealth," Democratic,  and  the  "Advance," 
independent;  a  mill  and  numerous  business^ 
houses.  In  1900  the  population  was  1,350.  It- 
is  a  large  shipping  point  for  wheat,  live  stock, 
lime,  lead  and  zinc.  Joseph  Kimbrough  built 
the  first  house  and  opened  a  store  in  1853. 
February  2,  1870,  the  town  was  incorporated, 
but  the  incorporation  was  defective,  and  re- 
incorporation was  effected  in  May,  1871.  One 
and  one-half  miles  north  is  the  unmarked 
grave  of  Captain  Nathan  Boone,  who,  with  his^ 
five  sons,  settled  here  in  1834,  in  the  heart  of 
an  ash  grove.  He  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone„ 
the  famous  pioneer. 

Ashland. — ^A  town  site  kid  out  at  the 
mouth  of  Fox  Creek,  on  the  north  bank  of 
Meramec  River,  by  an  adventurous  real  estate 
operator,  who  came  from  Pittsburg  to  St. 
Louis  at  an  early  date.  Lots  were  sold  to  spec- 
ulatively inclined  persons,  who  were  beguiled 
by  an  alluring  prospectus,  but  no  headway  was 
made  toward  the  building  up  of  a  town  and 
in  process  of  time  the  property  was  sold  for 
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taxes,  although  the  place  continued  to  have 
an  existence  on  the  map. 

Ashland. — ^A  town  in  Boone  County, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  grove  of  ash 
trees  in  which  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1852. 
Colonel  Eli  E.  Boss  owned  the  original  town 
site.  The  town  is  sixteen  miles  southeast  of 
Columbia,  on  the  Columbia  &  Jefferson  City 
Turnpike,  and  is  a. beautiful  and  prosperous 
inland  village,  with  stores,  shops,  steam  flour- 
ing mill,  a  good  school  building,  churches,  a 
hotel,  bank,  newspaper,  etc.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  settled  by  as  good 
people  as  Missouri  can  boast  of.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1890  was  373. 

Ashley.^A  village  in  Pike  County,  six 
miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  the  nearest 
railroad  and  banking  point.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1836  by  William  Kerr  and  named  after  Gen- 
eral William  H.  Ashley.  It  has  a  public 
school,  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  Christian 
Church,  two  hotels  and  a  few  stores.  Popu- 
lation, 1899  (estimated),  300. 

Ashley,  Kimball  Proctor,  dentist,  was 
bom  October  31,  1859,  in  Spencer,  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Frances 
(Proctor)  Ashley.  The  father  was  born  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  and  removed  to  Ohio  with  his 
parents  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
About  half  of  his  life  was  spent  in  southern 
Michigan,  the  family  locating  in  that  State 
when  Kimball  Proctor  was  a  small  boy.  Af- 
terward the  parents  went  back  to  Ohio  and 
again  took  up  residence  in  that  State.  The 
mother  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  but  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  her  parents  were  resi- 
dents of  Ohio.  Kimball  P.  Ashley  received 
training  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  learn- 
ing in  the  high  school  of  Homer,  Michigan. 
Later  he  attended  the  college  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan.  He  began  the  study  of  dentistry 
at  Columbus,  Kansas,  his  preceptor  being  his 
brother,  Dr.  E.  D.  Ashley,  of  that  city.  The 
two  were  associated  together  about  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Kimball  P.  opened  an 
office  at  Oswego,  Kansas.  There  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  profession  for  a]bout  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  took  a  den- 
tal course  at  the  Iowa  University,  the  follow- 
ing year  becoming  a  student  at  the  Western 
Dental  College  of  Kansas  City.  From  the  lat- 
ter institution  he  was  graduated  in  the  spring 


of  1892,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  being  con- 
ferred upon  him.  After  receiving  his  diploma 
he  returned  to  Oswego,  Kansas,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  spring  of  1895,  when  he 
moved  to  Kansas  City.  During  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  residence  in  Oswego,  Dr.  Ashley 
was  an  instructor  in  the  Western  Dental  Col- 
lege, holding  the  chair  erf  prosthetic  dentistry 
and  visiting  the  institution  one  day  in  each 
week  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures. 
He  held  the  chair  six  years,  resigning  in  the 
summer  of  1899.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Dental  Society  and  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Society.  Although  he  takes  lit- 
tle active  part  in  political  affairs,  he  holds  to 
the  principles  of  Republicanism,  and  Ihas  al- 
ways been  identified  with  that  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Independence  Avenue  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  of  Kansas  City,  and  his 
high  standing  in  that  society  is  demonstrated 
in  his  occupancy  of  a  place  on  the  official 
board.  His  connection  with  fraternal  organi- 
zations includes  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He  was 
married,  February  25,  1886,  to  Miss  Ella  Eu- 
dora  Davis,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Davis,  of  Steuben,  Ohio.  The  father  of  Mrs. 
Davis  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  lo- 
cality where  he  long  resided.  Dr.  Ashley's 
connection  with  dentistry  in  western  Missouri 
has  been  marked  by  a  dignified  activity,  his 
honors  have  been  well  earned  and  deserved, 
and  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  and  of  his  cowerkers  is  steadfast, 

Ashley,  William  H.— Among  the  many 
picturesque  and  dashing  Western  characters 
who  have  eitlher  lived  at  St.  Louis  or  had  rela- 
tions with  it,  and  whose  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits illustrate  the  early  history-  of  the  far 
West,  there  is  none  more  picturesque  and 
dashing  than  William  H.  Ashley.  Without 
being  inferior  to  any  in  the  game  and  manly 
qualities  for  which  they  were  all  distinguished, 
he  was  superior  to  most  of  them  in  education 
and  the  acquirements  and  manners  of  polite 
society ;  he  was  as  accomplished  a  gentleman 
in  the  drawing  room  as  he  was  a  fearless  ex- 
plorer and  fighter  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  chief  among  the  class 
which  embraced  the  Subletts,  Bridger,  Camp- 
bell, Smith  and  Fitzpatrick.  Ashley  was  a 
Virginian,  bom  in  Powhattan  County,  in  that 
State,  in  1785,  and,  like   many  others  of  the 
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youth  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  in  that  day, 
came  to  Missouri  in  quest  of  a  fortune.  He 
went  to  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1803,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  saltpeter  in  Washington 
County.  After  a  time  he  became  a  merchant, 
and  then  surveyor  under  General  William 
Rector,  the  first  surveyor  general  of  Missouri, 
and  in  1819  made  his  home  in  St.  Louis.  He 
owned  a  place  of  eight  acres  outside  of  the  city 
on  the  north,  near  what  is  now  the  intersec- 
tion of  Broadway  and  Biddle  Street,  where  he 
built  a  spacious  and  stately  mansion  for  those 
times,  and  which  he  made  the  seat  of  a 
free-handed  hospitality.  His  experience  as 
surveyor  had  given  him  information  about 
valuable  lands  in  the  territory,  and  his  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  times 
as  purchaser  of  property  outside  of  the  city.  It 
is  mentioned  as  proof  of  his  high  honor,  and 
also  as  a  conspicuous  event  in  the  history  of 
the  times,  that  a  wealthy  Englishman,William 
Stokes,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  18 19  to 
make  investments,  deposited  with  Ashley 
$60,000,  to  be  invested  at  his  discretion.  His 
popular  manners  and  affable  bearing,  together 
with  his  capacity  for  business,  made  him  in- 
fluential in  the  field  of  politics,  and  he  was 
chosen  Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  first  elec- 
tion held  in  the  State  after  its  admission  to  the 
Union.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  th^  fur  trade,  the  most  profitable  as  well  as 
the  most  respectable  business  of  that  day,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  he  exhibited 
all  the  enterprise,  courage,  daring  and  control 
over  men  which  it  demanded,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  liberal  fortune  which  af- 
forded him  leisure  for  public  affairs  and  social 
enjoyments.  When  Ashley  embarked  in  the 
fur  trade  the  American  Fur  Company  was  al- 
ready established  In  the  region  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  doing  an  extensive  business 
and  owning  forts,  at  which  it  was  accustomed 
to  hold  annual  gatherings  for  the  sale  of  goods 
and  supplies  and  the  purchase  of  skins  from 
the  Indians,  hunters  and  trappers.  These 
meetings  were  important  events,  and  the  com- 
pany had  turned  them  to  such  good  account 
in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the 
tribes  and  attaching  the  white  trappers  to  its 
fortunes  that  it  seemed  like  a  hopeless  task  for 
an  opponent  to  enter  the  field  against  it.  But 
Ashley  proved  to  be  an  antagonist  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  a  contest  even  with  this  powerful 
company ;  he  was  as  generous  as  he  was  chiv- 
alric,  and  was  singularly  successful  in  attract- 


ing choice  young  spirits  to  his  standard,  for  he 
made  their  fortunes  as  well  as  his  own.  All 
the  Subletts — Captain  William  L.  and  his  three 
brothers — were  associated  with  him,  and  so 
also  were  Robert  Campbell,  Bridger  and  Fitz- 
patrick.  His  first  venture  in  the  business  v^as 
not  only  a  failure,  but  a  disaster  as  well.  He 
had  obtained  a  first-class  barge  at  St.  Louis, 
loaded  it  with  a  stock  of  goods,  including  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  carrying  a  full  comple- 
ment of  men,  the  boat  being  in  charge  of  Jo- 
seph Labarge,  and  Ashley  himself  being  in 
charge  of  the  enterprise.  All  went  smoothly 
until  they  reached  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
Arrickaree  Indians,  who  received  the  party 
with  the  usual  signs  of  friendship  and  desired 
to  trade.  Ashley  concluded  to  purchase  horses 
from  them  and  divide  his  force,  sending  one 
party  with  pack-horses  direct  overland  to  a 
point  several  hundred  miles  above  on  the 
river,  while  the  other  party  continued  to  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  on  the  boat.  But  the  treach- 
erous savages  had  no  sooner  supplied  them- 
selves with  weapons  than  they  turned  them 
against  the  whites,  making  an  attack,  unex- 
pected and  without  warning,  upon  the  land 
party  as  it  was  getting  ready  to  start.  Ashley 
and  his  men  bravely  defended  themselves,  but 
they  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  several 
were  killed  and  others  wounded,  and  the  In- 
dians captured  their  goods,  packs  and  the  very 
horses  which  they  had  sold  them  a  few  days 
before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and 
while  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  seize  the 
barge,  Captain  Labarge  cut  the  rope  and 
pushed  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rapid  cur- 
rent bore  the  craft  out  of  reach.  Ashley  and 
the  survivors  of  the  land  party  managed  to 
fight  thedr  way  against  the  savages  and  inter- 
cept the  boat  some  distance  below  and  return 
with  it  to  St.  Louis.  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
auspicious and  disheartening  beginning,  Ash- 
ley organized  a  second  expedition  and  sent  it 
out  into  the  Green  River  country.  It  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  attack  from  the 
Indians,  but  the  venture  did  not  prove  success- 
ful, and  Ashley  found  his  resources  greatly 
exhausted  by  the  two  successive  failures,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  all  his  outlay  and  trouble. 
A  man  of  tamer  spirit  would  have  withdrawn 
from  the  business  and  left  the  fur  trade  to  the 
two  great  companies,  the  American  and  the 
Hudson  Bay,  which  were  already  in  the  field, 
and  whose  supplies  of  men  and  means  were 
practically  unlimited.     But  Ashley    was  not 
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made  of  tame  material.  He  managed  to  send 
out  another  expedition,  which  was  attended  by 
a  small  measure  of  success.  Another  followed 
which  yielded  ample  returns,  and  Ashley  had 
the  wisdom  and  self-control  to  retire  on  his 
fortune  and  turn  the  business  overtohis  asso- 
ciates. His  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade 
differed  from  that  of  the  two  great  companies 
with  which  he  had  to  compete  in  avoiding  all 
commercial  relations  with  the  Indians.  He 
dealt  exclusively  with  white  trappers  and  hunt- 
ers. These  silent  men  were  found  all  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pur- 
suing their  vocation  of  trapping  beaver  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  Platte  and  Green 
Rivers,  and  Ashley's  plan  of  business  was  to 
attract  them  to  his  headquarters,  provide  them 
with  supplies  and  pay  them  for  their  year's 
service,  and  take  their  skins  and  furs  once  a 
year  at  the  annual  meeting.  One  of  his 
achievements  was  the  hauling  of  a  cannon, 
with  an  ox--team,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
mjles  to  his  fort  in  the  mountains,  and  mount- 
ing it  as  a  weapon  of  defense  against  the  In- 
dians. When  he  drew  out  of  the  business  with 
a  generous  fortune,  the  young  men,  Sublett, 
Campbell  and  others,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  service  succeeded  to  it,  organized  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  and  continued 
operations  until  they  had  met  with  as  large  a 
measure  of  success  as  their  patron  and  friend 
had  achieved.  In  1831  General  Ashley  was 
elected  to  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Spencer  Pettis,  killed  in  the  duel  with  Bid- 
die,  and  at  the  succeeding  election  was  chosen 
for  a  full  term,  and  re-elected  for  a  third  term 
in  1834,  making  a  congressional  record  of  five 
years.  His  title  of  general,  which  is  always 
associated  with  his  name,  comes  from  his  ap- 
pointment as  brigadier  general  in  the  Missouri 
militia.  His  first  wife  died  in  St.  Louis  in 
1821,  and  he  married  Eliza  B.  Christy,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Christy,  and  after  her  death  he 
married  Mrs.  Wilcox,  widow  of  Dr.  Wilcox, 
and  daughter  of  Dr.  Maas,  of  Howard  County. 
He  died  at  St.  Louis  in  1839,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  and  his  body  was  taken  on  the 
steamboat  "Booneville,"  Captain  Joseph  La- 
barge,  to  his  farm  on  Lamine  River,  Cooper 
County,  where  he  owned  a  tract  of  20,000 
acres.  He  left  no  children,  and  this  land 
passed  into  other  hands,  but  his  solitary  grave 
is  pointed  out  in  the  burial  reservation  of  one 
acre  on  a  beautiful  eminence  in  sight  of  the 
Missouri  River.     He  is  described  by  those 


who  knew  him  as  a  man  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  in  weight ;  thin  face  and  prominent 
Grecian  nose,  with  an  attractive  presence  and 
pleasant  manners.  ^    ^    Grissom. 

Ashton.— A  hamlet  on  the  Keokuk  & 
Western  Railroad,  in  Clark  County,  six  miles 
northwest  of  Kahoka.  It  has  a  school,  a 
church,  two  gristmills,  a  flourmill,  two  saw- 
mills, a  distillery,  hotel  and  two  general 
stores.     Population  in  1899  (estimated),  175. 

Askew,  Frank,  one  of  the  pioneer  found- 
ers of  an  important  manufacturing  industry, 
and  especially  conspicuous  in  public  school  es- 
tablishment during  the  formative  period,  was 
bom  January  9,  1837,  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Mc- 
Elroy)  Askew,  both  natives  of  the  village 
where  their  son  was  bom.  The  father  was  de- 
scended from  a  Quaker  family  in  Delaware, 
and  was  a  saddle  and  harness  manufacturer  by 
occupation;  the  mother  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  Frank  Askew  began  his  education 
in  a  public  school,  prepared  for  college  at 
Madison  Seminary,  at  Antrim,  Ohio,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1858.  At  a  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  latter 
named  institution,  held  in  Kansas  City  in  1900, 
he  was  the  oldest  alumnus  present,  and  at  that 
meeting  was  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. His  studies  at  college  were  intermitted 
to  admit  of  him  engaging  in  various  occupa- 
tions ;  he  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in  a  dry 
goods  store,  and  again  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
county  auditor.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion he  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville, and  during  this  period  he  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  a  course  of  law-reading, 
but  did  not  seek  admission  to  the  bar,  al- 
though well  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. He  relinqirished  his  position  in 
April,  1861,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  one  of  the  first  regiments  organized 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  His  com- 
mand served  in  West  Virginia  until  the 
end  of  its  three-months*  term  of  enlistment. 
He  then  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  commissioned  captain.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  to  that  of  colonel   in 
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July,  1864.    At  the  close  of   the  war  he  re- 
ceived from  the  President  the  brevet  of  brig- 
adier general,  "for  gallant   and  meritorious 
services  during  the  war."     His  service  was 
with  the  famous  Army  of   the    Cumberland, 
and  included  the  battles  of  Stone  River — or 
Murfreesboro — Chickamauga,    Franklin    and 
Nashville,  and  all  the  connecting  campaigns, 
including  the  operations  about  Atlanta,  occu- 
pying more  than  three  months  of  daily  con- 
flict.    During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
he  was  almost  constantly  in  command  of  his 
foment,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  fearless  and 
capable  officer.    Out  of  honor  to  the  memory 
of  his  fallen  comrades,  and  regard  for  those 
who  siurived,  he  maintains  membership  in 
Farragut-Thomas  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  in  the  Missouri  Comman- 
dery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion.    In  1866   he   located  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
firm   of  Askew,   Dubois   &   Co.,   dealers   in 
leather,  hides  and  harness  hardware.    Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  firm  was  his  uncle,  WU- 
liam,  and  his  brother,  Wilson  Askew.    In  1873 
Mr.  Dubois  retired,  and  the  firm  became  W., 
W.  &  F.  Askew.    That  year  was  begim  the 
manufacture  of  harness  and  saddles,  the  man- 
ufacturing department  being  under  the  man- 
agement of  Wilson  Askew,  a  practical  harness- 
maker.     In  1878  William  Askew  retired,  and 
the  business  was  continued  by  the  brothers 
under  the  firm  name  of  Askew  Brothers.     In 
1894  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
same  of  the  Askew  Saddlery  Company,  with 
Wilson  Askew  as  president  and  treasurer,  and 
Frank  Askew  as  vice  president  and  secretary, 
this     constituting   the   present    organization. 
From  an  employed  force  of  a  half  dozen  men, 
when    the  mantifactory  was  established,  the 
first  in  its  line  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  num- 
ber has  grown  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men,  erf  whom  one  hundred   are   operatives. 
The  product  of  the  house,  a  specialty  of  which 
is  the  Askew  saddle,  of  various  designs  and 
weigrhts,  noted  for  excellence  of  material  and 
skill   in  workmanship,  finds  a  market  in  the 
remotest  districts   reached   by   Kansas   City 
trade.       In     politics   a   Republican,    General 
Aske^w  has  never  taken  part  in  political  man- 
agement, nor  aspired  to  a  political  office.    He 
is  held    in  high  honor  for  his  distinguished 
service  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  cover- 
ing   eig-ht  years  of  rapid  development,   not 
comparable  with  any  like  period  in  magnitude 


of  accomplished  results  and  large  outlay  of 
means.  In  1879  ^^  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  building  committee  of  that  body,  occu- 
pying that  position  during  the  contmuance  of 
his  membership.  Loyally  devoted  to*  the  im- 
portant interests  committed  to  him,  he  gave 
them  the  major  part  of  his  time  and  energy, 
relegating  his  personal  concerns  to  second 
place.  During  his  term  of  office  the  number 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
was  something  more  than  trebled,  and  he  was 
tfie  prime  mover  in  laying  designs  to  provide 
suitable  school  accommodations  for  these 
largely  increased  numbers,  and  personal  di- 
rector of  the  work  of  construction.  Among 
the  school  buildings  erected  were  the  Karnes, 
Chace,  Switzer,  Garfield,  Br)rant,  Adams, 
Webster  and  the  New  Central,  and  numerous 
and  costly  additions  were  made  to  all  old 
school  buildings.  During  the  same  period 
the  Public  Library  was  placed  upon  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  under  the  operations  of  a 
new  State  law  authorizing  support  out  of 
means  provided  by  boards  of  education.  The 
entire  outlay  during  this  period,  for  new  build- 
ings and  betterments,  was  about  $300,000.  In 
1886,  when  all  requirements  for  material 
school  facilities  had  been  fully  met,  and  his 
own  business  pressed  urgently  upon  his  atten- 
tion. General  Askew  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  reluctantly  accepted,  his  former  as- 
sociates commending  him  upon  their  records 
as  ''a  faithful  and  intelligent  member,  who  has 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  schools, 
and  whose  valuable  service  the  district  can 
illy  afford  to  lose."  General  Askew  was  mar- 
ried, November  10, 1870,  to  Miss  Mary  Upde- 
graff,  a  well  educated  and  cultured  lady, 
daughter  of  David  UpdegrafF,  for  many  years 
an  active  real  estate  operator  in  Kansas  City. 
Mrs.  Askew  died  April  18,  1898.  She  was  a 
member  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 
Four  children  were  born  of  this  marriage: 
Francis  D.,  educated  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Askew  Sad- 
dlery Company ;  Arthur  B.,  died  at  the  age  of 
six  months ;  Mary,  wife  of  Hal  C.  Whitehead, 
was  educated  in  a  private  seminary  in  Kansas 
City  and  at  Smith's  College,  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts;  Ralph  Kirk,  graduated  from 
Andover  College  in  1897,  completed  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Kansas  City  Law  School 
in  1900,  and  is  connected  with  the  Askew  Sad- 
dlery  Company.    General   Askew  is   a  fine 
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type  of  manhood,  erect  in  stature,  and  active 
in  tx>th  physical  and  mental  operations.  In 
possession  of  a  rare  equability  of  mind  and 
well  tempered  judgment,  his  conduct  of  busi- 
ness is  characterized  by  promptness  and  ac- 
curacy,'yet  with  simplicity  and  avoidance  of 
all  appearance  of  self-sufficiency.  He  holds 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  personal  integrity  and 
gentility  in  intercourse  with  others,  and  is  es- 
teemed among  the  most  honored  and  trust- 
worthy of  the  many  noble  men  whose  lives 
have  been  given  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  city 
which  is  a  marvel  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Askew,  William,  was  bom  November 
i8,  1824,  in  St.  Clairsvilk,  Ohio,  and  died  Jan- 
uary 26,  1900,  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  pkmeer  manu- 
facturers of  Kansas  City,  and  his  name  is 
familiar  in  all  parts  of  this  and  other  countries 
on  account  of  its  association  with  standard 
leather  goods,  harness  and  saddles.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  only  a  meagre  education  and  was 
typically  a  self-made  man.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  the  saddler's  trade 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  1848,  after  recov- 
ering from  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  War,  in 
which  he  performed  valiant  service,  he  went 
into  the  nursery  business  with  his  father. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War,  for  which  he 
promptly  enlisted,  and  at  the  close  of  his  serv- 
ice he  engaged  in  the  tanning  business.  In 
1866  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  and  resided 
there  until  his  death.  He  engaged  in  the  har- 
ness, saddlery  and  leather  business,  retiring 
from  active  connection  with  mercantile  af- 
fairs in  1-878.  The  name  of  Askew  is  well 
known  wherever  harness  and  saddles  are  used. 
The  reputation  of  the  great  establishment 
founded  by  this  man  is  familiar  in  the  world 
of  manufacture  and  trade,  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  successors  the  house  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish  and  g^ow.  Mr.  Askew 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  and  owned  much 
real  estate  and  personal  property  in  Kansas 
City  and  other  places  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  enlisted  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Mexican  War,  the  year  being  1846, 
and  he  rose  to  a  commission  rank  in  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Curtis,  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Regiment.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  his 
term  of  enlistment  having  come  to  an  end,  Mr. 
Askew  returned  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and 
there,  for    eighteen    months,  lay  seriously  ill 


from  a  disease  contracted  during  his  service  in 
camp  and  on  the  field.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Twenty- 
fifth  Ohio,  and  in  May,  1862,  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  first  lieutenant  of  his  company. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  in  command  of  Com- 
pany I  of  the  same  regiment.  He  was  in  the 
Union  service  twenty-five  months,  and  expe- 
rienced the  terrors  of  the  battles  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Second  Bull  Run  and  other  engage- 
ments that  live  in  history  as  among  the  most 
bloody  of  the  war.  Thus  was  Mr.  Askew's 
life  interrupted,  in  his  effort  to  succeed  in  a 
business  capacity,  by  the  stern  duties  of  strife 
in  defense  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding^ 
the  interruptions,  however,  he  followed  each 
term  of  service  with  renewed  determinatio» 
and  fresh  vigor,  and  before  his  death  had  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  the  entire  West.  He 
was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Laura  E.  Patton, 
of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  She  died  January  12^ 
1900.  They  had  one  son,  John  W.  Askew^ 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  lines  was  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
men  and  honored  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  methods  and  dealings. 

Asper^  Joel  H*^  lawyer,  journalist,  sol* 
dier  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born  in 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  20,  1822, 
and  died  in  Livingston  County,  Missouri,  Oc* 
tober  1, 1872.  While  still  a  child  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  he  received  a  common 
school  education  in  that  State,  studied  law, 
and  in  1844  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  in 
1848  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Buffala 
Freesoil  Convention.  His  tastes  ran  to  news- 
paper life,  and  while  he  lived  in  Ohio  he  was 
editor  of  the  "Western  Reserve  Chronicle/^ 
In  1850  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  published  the 
"Clarendon  Democrat."  In  1861  he  raised 
a  company  and  entered  the  Union  service,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  promoted  to  Hetrtenant  colonel 
for  gallant  conduct.  In  1864  he  came  to 
Missouri  and  published  the  Chillicothe  "Spec- 
tator." In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  and 
the  same  year  was  elected,  from  the  Seventh 
Missouri  District,  to  the  Forty-first  Congress 
as  a  Radical  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  15.272" 
to  8,029  for  Oliver,  Conservative, 
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Assay er's  Office,  United  States.— 

The  United  States  Assayer's  Office  main- 
tained in  St.  Louis  occupies  rooms  in  the  old 
Customhouse  Building,  and  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  i,  1881. 
The  purpose  of  its  maintenance  is  to  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  gold  bullion  into  gold  coins 
of  the  United  States.  The  gold  is  brought 
here  in  the  shape  of  bullion  from  all  parts  of 
the  West,  and  its  weight  and  fineness  are  de- 
termined by  the  assayer,  who  forwards  it  to 
the  United  States  mints.  As  no  charge  is 
made  at  the  mints  for  converting  gold  bullion 
into  United  States  coins,  the  owner  of  bullion 
accepted  for  the  mints  through  the  St.  Louis 
assay  office  receives  at  once  a  warrant  on 
the  United  States  Subtreasury  for  the  full 
amount  of  money  which  the  assayer  has  ascer- 
tained can  be  coined  from  his  bullion.  The 
transaction  is  like  that  in  which  the  farmer 
takes  his  wheat  to  the  mill  and,  instead  of 
waiting  for  his  own  grain  to  be  ground  and  re- 
turned to  him,  accepts  from  the  miller  the 
amount  of  flour  which  his  wheat  would  make, 
except  that  the  miller  takes  toll  for  converting 
wheat  into  flour,  while  the  government  does 
not  take  toll  for  converting  gold  bullion  into 
coins.  When  the  bullion  sent  from  the  St. 
Louis  assay  office  reaches  the  mint  it  is  reas- 
sayed,  and  so  accurate  are  the  established  gold 
measurements  that  it  is  said  there  has  never 
been  a  difference  of  one  cent  between  the 
values  shown  by  the  mint  and  the  St.  Louis 
assay  office.  For  each  standard  ounce  of  gold 
deposited  at  the  assay  office  by  the  bullion- 
owner  the  assayer  is  authorized  to  return  to 
him  $18.60,  and  for  each  fine  ounce  of  gold 
$20.67,  these  being  the  values  of  the  metal 
fixed  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  and 
also  the  values  respectively  represented  by  the 
coins  made  from  an  ounce  of  standard  or  fine 
gold.  Although  the  transactions  of  the  assay 
office  amount  in  effect  to  purchases  of  gold 
bullion  for  coinage,  the  gold  is  not  really  pur- 
chased. It  is,  in  fact,  measured  by  the  assayer, 
who  determines  how  many  dollars  it  will 
make  and  gives  the  man  who  deposits  the 
bullion  that  many  dollars  in  exchange  for  it. 
Thus,  if  the  depositor  leaves  at  the  assay  office 
an  amount  of  gold  bullion  which  will  make  ten 
double  eagles,  he  is  given  a  warrant  which  will 
enable  him  to  draw  from  the  United  States 
Treasuiy  ten  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  or  two 
hundred  dollars  in  United  States  currency,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  own  gold  to  be  coined 


and  returned  to  him.  To  enable  him  to  make 
these  advances,  the  assayer  has  such  amounts 
placed  to  his  credit  at  the  Treasury  from  time 
to  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
direct.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1893.  .which  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars,  purchases  of  considerable  quantities  of 
silver  bullion  for  coinage  purposes  were  made 
at  the  United  States  Assayer's  Office  in  St. 
Louis,  the  price  paid  from  time  to  time  being 
governed  by  market  quotations.  Since  the 
passage  of  that  act  no  silver  bullion  has  been 
purchased.  Considerable  gold  coming  to  the 
office  in  the  shape  of  jewelry  is  accepted  at  its 
bullion  value.  A  description  of  the  apparatus 
and  operations  of  the  assay  office  would  be  too 
long  and  technical  to  be  given  in  this  conwec- 
tion,  but  it  may  be  said  that  what  impresses  a 
visitor  most  is  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  the 
weighing  scales.  Some  of  the  weights  are  so 
infinitesimal  that  a  breath  blows  them  away, 
and  even  a  pencil  mark  cm  paper  is  heavy 
enough  to  turn  these  delicate  scales. 

Associated  Charities  of  Kansas 
City. — ^An  association  formed  to  bring  into 
intimate  relation  the  various  charitable  agen- 
cies of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity,  to  facilitate 
the  bringing  together  under  one  management 
of  societies  doing  similar  work ;  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  labors  of  all  charitable  work- 
ers ;  to  inform  the  public  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral work  of  local  charitable  organizations; 
to  exchange  information  with  charitaible  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere;  to  discourage  solicitation  for  un- 
worthy charities  and  duplication  of  rdief;  to 
make  investigations  for  charitable  org^iza- 
tions  and  charitably  inclined  individuals;  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  work  of  all  such  chari- 
table organizations  for  their  use  and  benefit, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  self- 
dependence  of  the  poor  by  voluntary  friendly 
visits,  by  encouraging  the  accumulation  of 
small  savings  and  otherwise.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  interfere  with  the  management  of 
any  charitable  organization,  or  to  administer 
relief  from  its  own  treasury.  Each  charitable 
association,  whose  purposes  and  work  are  ap- 
proved by  the  associated  charities,  annually 
elects  one  member  thereto  —  the  mayor  of 
Kansas  City  is  a  member  ex  officio — these 
.elect  by  ballot  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the 
membership  thirty-three,  the  restricted  con- 
stitutional   number.      The    association    was 
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incorporated  October  i8,  1899.  The  officers 
and  executive  committee  then  elected  were: 
W.  C.  Scarritt,  president;  Rev.  H.  Hopkins, 
D.  p.,  vice  president ;  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Glennon, 
D.  b.,  vice  president ;  S.  A.  Pierce,  secretary ; 
I.  E.  Bernheimer,  treasurer.  The  societies 
constituting  the  associated  charities  are :  The 
Provident  Association,  the  Helping  Hand  In- 
stitute, the  Salvation  Army,  the  Volunteers  of 
America,  the  Protestant  Door  of  Hope,  the 
George  H.  Nettleton  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Mattie  Rhodes  Day 
Nursery,  the  Hebrew  General  Relief  Society, 
the  Woman's  Christian  Association,  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses'  Association,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Day  Nursery  Asso- 
ciation, the  Colored  Old  Folks'  and  Orphans' 
Home,  the  Children's  Home  Society,  the  Flor- 
ence Crittenton  Mission  and  Home,  the  Jew- 
ish Woman's  Charitaible  Association,  the 
North  End  Day  Nursery,  the  Colored  Chil- 
dren's Orphan  Home,  the  Kansas  City  Boys' 
Orphan  Home,  the  Robert  Kirtley  Mission, 
the  CathoHc  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society,  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, the  Catholic  Home  for  the  Aged,  and 
St.  Anthony's  Home  for  Foundlings. 

Asylum  Home. — An  institution  estab- 
lished in  St.  Louis  during  the  Civil  War,  for 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  refugees  who 
came  to  that  city  from  all  parts  of  the  South. 
It  was  at  first  supported  by  assessments  upon 
Southern  sympathizers,  but  later  by  the  con- 
tributions of  loyal  and  generous  people  in  St. 
Louis  and  elsewhere. 

Atchison  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  being  one  of 
the  six  counties  carved  out  of  the  Platte  Pur- 
chase, and  named  after  David  R.  Atchison,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Iowa  line ;  east, 
by  Nodaway  County ;  south,  by  Holt  County, 
and  west,  by  the  Missouri  River  and  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  It  is  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  same  longitude  with 
Lake  Itasca  and  Galveston.  It  has  an  area 
of  521  7-8  square  miles,  or  334,000  acres.  The 
surface  is  mainly  undulating  prairie  and  river 
bottom,  the  rich  alluvial  land  of  the  Missouri 
River  bottom  extending  eastward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  to  eight  miles,  and  constituting 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  county. 


The  Missouri  bluffs  are  steep  and  broken  into 
peaks,  presenting  a  picturesque  appearance, 
and  from  the  summit  of  these  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  a  great  part  of  the  county.  The  soil 
is  black,  deep  and  very  productive,  yielding 
large  crops  of  all  the  grains  that  grow  in  the 
latitude  of  northern  Missouri,  including  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  and  being  equally 
adapted  to  grass.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
county  is  prairie,  and  there  was  at  the  first  an 
abundance  of  good  timber  along  the  streams — 
black  walnut,  oak  of  several  kinds,  maple,  ash, 
elm  and  wild  cherry — and  this  made  house- 
building to  the  first  settler  a  simple  and  easy 
task.  There  was  a  line  of  timber  along  every 
stream,  and  occasionally  an  isolated  grove. 
The  county  is  abundantly  watered.  The  Nish- 
nebotna  River,  Big  and  Little  Tarkio  Creeks 
and  Rock  Creek  flow  through  it,  and,  with 
their  affluents,  give  an  ample  supply  of  run- 
ning water;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  springs 
are  found  all  over  the  county,  and  wells  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  strike  underground 
streams.  The  Missouri  River  borders  the 
county  for  fifty  miles.  Atchison  County  was 
set  apart  by  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
1844,  which  defined  the  -limits  of  the  new 
county,  gave  its  name,  and  appointed  Alex- 
ander McElroy,  David  Hunsaker  and  Elijah 
Needles  commissioners  to  organize  the 
county.  These  commissioners  met,  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  law,  at  the  house  of  Conrad  Clif- 
field,  on  April  14,  1845,  and  chose  Alex. 
McElroy  president  of  the  court,  Alex.  A. 
Bradford  clerk,  and  L.  T.  Tate  sheriff.  Five 
townships  were  named  and  defined,  Clark, 
Nishnebotna,  Polk,  Tarkio  and  Bluff.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  new  county 
took  place  September  i,  1895,  Honorable 
Solomon  L.  Leonard  presiding.  A.  A.  Brad- 
ford, who  had  already  been  appointed  county 
clerk,  was  appointed  circuit  clerk  also;  Wil- 
lard  P.  Hall  was  made  circuit  attorney,  and  L. 
T.  Tate  was  recognized  as  sheriff.  John  Wil- 
son, James  B.  Gardenhire,  T.  D.  Wheaton, 
Levi  Carr,  John  C.  Morris,  D.  G.  Price,  P.  L. 
Hudgens,  James  Foster,  John  W.  Kelly, 
James  Craig,  F.  M.  Warmcastle  and  Willard 
P.  Hall  were  enrolled  as  attorneys.  H.  B. 
Roberts  and  Thomas  Wilson,  both  single  men, 
the  former  from  Illinois  and  the  fatter  from 
Qay  County,  Missouri,  put  up  a  cabin  and 
made  a  crop,  on  ground  which  afterward  be- 
came the  site  of  Sonora,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  the  year  1839,  and  they  were  the  first 
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settlers  in  Atchison  County.  There  were  two 
other  men,  Hughes  and  Alley,  already  in  the 
county,  trading  with  the  Indians,  but  they 
were  not  settlers,  and  soon  disappeared.  Rob- 
erts, after  living  in  the  county  several  years, 
moved  to  Nebraska,  and  thence  to  Hambtu^, 
Iowa.  November  ii,  1839,  Callaway  Mill- 
saps,  coming  from  Saline  County,  Missouri, 
but  originally  from  Cocke  County,  Tennes- 
see, came  in  and  settled  near  Roberts  and  Wil- 
son. Along  with  Millsaps  came  Charles 
Beauchamp  and  Archibald  and  Alexander 
Handley,  from  Clay  County,  all  three  in  Mill- 
saps'  employ,  Roberts  had  a  wood  yard  on 
the  river,  and  Mr.  Millsaps  was  accustomed  to 
tell  how  cheerful  a  sight  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1840,  after  a  long  and  severe  wipter,  to  see 
a  steamboat  land  and  take  on  a  supply  of 
wood.  In  the  spring  of  1840  John  Matthews, 
an  Englishman,  settled  at  a  place  afterward 
called  English  Grove,  in  honor  of  him,  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Rockport;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  a  colony  of  Irish  people,  under  Mar- 
tin Murphy,  from  Canada,  settled  in  the  same 
township,  in  a  place  which  was  afterward 
called  Irish  Grove.  In  the  fall  of  1842  John 
Bender,  from  Platte  County,  Missouri,  located 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  a  mile 
above  the  place  where  Brownville,  Nebraska, 
now  stands;  and  shortly  afterward  George 
Harmon,  from  Illinois,  located  at  Sonora.  A 
little  later  in  the  same  year  E.  D.  Scammon, 
from  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  settled  two 
miles  southeast  of  Rockport;  and  William 
Hunter,  from  Clinton  County,  Missouri,  set- 
tled on  Rock  Creek,  three  miles  southwest 
from  Rockport,  at  a  place  afterward  called 
"Hunter's  Ridge."  In  1843  Elijah  S.  Needles, 
from  Indiana,  located  near  him,  at  a  place  af- 
terward called  "Needles  Bridge."  Both  Hun- 
ter and  Needles  became  judges  of  the  county 
court  and  prominent  citizens.  Another  early 
settler  was  Richard  Rupe,  from  Lafayette 
County,  whose  neighborhood  was  afterward 
called  "Rupe's  Grove,"  about  six  miles  south- 
east from  Rockport.  Mr.  Rupe  afterward  be- 
came county  judge  also.  Aboirt  1843  J<^hn 
Fowler  put  up  a  sawmill  on  Rock  Creek,  two 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  where  Rockport  now 
stands.  The  same  year  Nathan  Meek  began 
the  building  of  a  gristmill  on  the  ground 
where  Rockport  stands.  All  these  early  set- 
tlers were  in  the  territory  before  Atchison 
County  was  organized.  In  the  year  1846  a 
colony  of  Germans,  ten  in  number,  established 


themselves  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Rock- 
port, and  attempted  to  form  a  socialistic  com- 
munity ;  but  a  heavy  rainfall  swept  away  their 
mill,  their  first  crop  turned  out  poorly  and  the 
colony  broke  up,  some  of  the  members  locat- 
ing claims,  each  for  himself  in  the  county,  and 
others  seeking  homes  elsewhere.  The  early 
settlers  in  Atchison  County  did  not  need  to 
bring  a  supply  of  provisions  with  them,  for 
there  was  never,  probably,  a  place  on  earth 
where  forest,  prairie  and  stream  afforded  finer 
game,  or  more  of  it.  The  buffalo  had  disap- 
peared, indeed — crossed  the  Missouri  River 
and  were  then  roaming  in  vast  herds  on  the 
plains  beyond — ^but  deer  and  turkey  were  so 
plentiful  that  one  could  not  go  amiss  for  them. 
An  old  resident  used  to  tell  that  in  1841,  while 
going  a  distance  of  six  miles,  he  counted  as 
many  as  seventy-three  deer  in  herds  of  six  and 
ten.  Wild  ducks  and  geese  were  still  more 
abundant,  and  squirrels  were  not  worth  kill- 
ing. The  streams  were  full  of  fish,  and  both 
forest  and  stream  afforded  beaver,  otter,  mink, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  fox,  wolf  and  wild-cat  in 
such  numbers  that  a  little  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing yielded  a  stock  of  furs  which  were  as  good 
as  gold  and  silver  at  the  nearest  town.  A 
settler  who  was  handy  with  his  rifle  generally 
managed  to  pay  his  taxes  in  wolf  scalps  and 
have  the  §kins  of  the  animals  over.  Wild 
honey  was  so  abundant  in  the  hollow  trees 
along  the  streams  that  the  taking  of  it  was  a 
common  business,  and  both  honey  and  bees- 
wax always  commanded  a  good  price  at  the 
neighboring  store.  William  Millsaps,  who 
was  born  December  14,  1839,  was  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Atchison  County,  and  his 
sister,  Elizabeth  Millsaps,  in  December,  1842, 
when  she  was  ten  years  old,  accidentally 
burned  to  death,  was  the  first  white  person  to 
die  in  the  county.  In  1841  Mr.  Millsaps  built 
a  boat  of  boards,  hewed  out  with  his  axe,  and 
established  a  ferry  across  theNishnebotna,the 
first  in  the  county.  Dr.  Richard  Buckham, 
one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the  county,  was 
an  early  settler  in  Clay  Township.  William 
Sickler,  who  settled  in  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Rockport,  about  1841,  made 
the  first  plow  manufactured  in  the  county. 
The  first  distillery  in  the  county  was  put  up  in 
Clay  Township  by  Samuel  King  in  1843.  ^^^ 
first  mill  in  the  county  was  in  Clay  Township, 
on  Rock  Creek,  put  up  by  John  Fowler  in 
1842.  King's  Mill,  a  water-power  gristmill, 
was  afterward  erected  on  the  same  site.     The 
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first  postoffice  in  the  present  limits  of  Atchison 
County,  was  Fugitt's  Mill,  and  the  first  post- 
master was  named  Booth.  Before  this  there 
was  a  postoffice  at  High  Creek, and  another  at 
Austin,  both  supposed  to  be  in  Atchison 
County,  but  afterward  found  to  be  in  the  State 
of  Iowa.  The  •  seat  of  justice  in  Atchison 
County  was  first  established  in  1846,  at  the 
town  of  Linden,  in  what  is  now  Polk  Town- 
ship, about  five  miles  north  of  the  present 
town  of  Rockport,  and  there  the  first  court- 
house was  built,  a  frame  edifice,  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  and  two  stories  high,  costing  $475. 
At  the  time  of  the  selection  of  Linden  for  the 
county  seait  it  was  near  the  center  of  the 
county,  but  when  the  Iowa  boundary  was 
afterward  remarked,  a  ten  mile  strip  of  Atchi- 
son County  was  transferred  to  Iowa.  This 
left  the  county  seat  too  close  to  the  northern 
line  of  the  county,  and  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1856,  on  petition  of  three-fifths  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  county,  an  election  was  held  on 
the  proposition  to  remove  the  county  seat. 
The  prc^sition  was  carried,  and  commission- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose  selected  Rock- 
port  for  the  permanent  seat  of  justice,  and  on 
the  19th  of  August  the  county  court  met  at 
Rockport  for  the  first  time.  In  August  of  the 
following  year  the  court  appropriated  $9,500 
for  a  new  courthouse,  and  a  building  of  brick, 
two  stories  high  and  containing  seven  rooms, 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  exports  shipped  from  the 
county  in  1898  were:  49,600  head  of  cattle, 
61,706  head  of  hogs,  770  head  of  sheep,  333 
head  of  horses  and  tnules,  112,121  bushels  of 
wheat,  20,636  bushels  of  oats,  885,000  bushels 
of  com,  20  tons  of  hay,  108,000  pounds  of 
flour,  473,800  feet  of  lumber,  336  cords  of 
wood.  41,000  brick,  420  barrels  of  lime,  4,510 
pounds  of  wool,  399,206  pounds  of  ix)ultry, 
70,170  dozen  eggs,  19,753  pounds  of  butter, 
800  pounds  of  lard,  34,090  pounds  of  tallow, 
121,845  pounds  of  hides  and  pelts,  4,398  bar- 
rels of  apples,  9,823  pounds  of  fresh  fruit, 
4430  pounds  of  nursery  stock,  405  pounds  of 
furs,  and  other  products  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  first  sermon  delivered  in  the  county  is 
said  to  have  been  preached  by  Rev.  Richard 
Baxter,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  a  small  congregation  at  the  house  of  Calla- 
way Millsaps,  in  Clay  Township,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1841.  Rev.  Isaac  Odell,  a  Baptist 
minister,   held    several    meetings    about   the 


same  time  in  a  new  schoolhouse  just  built  on 
Mr.  Millsaps'  farm.      In  1846  Rev.  Jesse  Al- 
len, from  Howard  County,  held  a  protracted 
meeting  near  Hunter's  Bridge.     Rev.  Richard 
Buckham  and  John  Mullins  and  a  mdnister 
named    Foreman    were   among   the    pioneer 
preachers  of  the  county.     The  first  school  in 
the  county  was  kept  in  a  dugout  by  Cornelius 
Schubert,  a  member  of  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
man  colony  that  settled   near   Rockport   in 
1846 ;  it  did  not  last  long,  but  shared  the  fate 
of  the  colony.     In  the  year  1898  there  were 
118  public  schools  in  operation  in  the  county, 
employing  118  teachers;  estimated  value  of 
the  school  property,  $99,500;  children  enu- 
merated, 5,042 ;  total  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses,   $84,844;    permanent    county    schoc4 
fund,   $111,288.    The    first    newspaper   pub- 
lished in  Atchison  County  was  the  "Weekly 
Banner,"  begun  at  Rockport  in  July,  1857,  by 
L.  C.  Kulp  &  Co.,  who  kept  it  up  until  1859. 
In  NovenAer  of  that  year  the  "Rockport  Her- 
ald" was  started  by  George  W.  Reed,  and  after 
a  time  suspended.     December  16,  1870,  the 
"Rockport  Sentinel"  was  first  published.     In 
1872  it  changed  hands  and  was  called  the 
"Missouri    Express,"    and    two    years    later 
changed  hands  again,  and  was  then  called  the 
"Rockport  News."    A  short  time  after  it  was 
named  "Grangers' Advocate,"  and  in  July,  1874, 
it  suspeJnded.    In  August,  1876,  the  "Atchfeon 
Democrat" was  founded,  and  ini88ithe  name 
was  changed  to  "The  Sun."     In  August,  1878, 
the  first  issue  of  the  "Democratic  Mail"  was 
made,  and  in  1880  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  "Atchison  County  Mail."     It  is  the  Demo- 
cratic organ  of  the  county,  and  the" Atchison 
County  Journal,"  first  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  is  the  recognized  Republican  organ, 
both  of  them  spirited,  enterprising  and  valu- 
able    journals.    The     "Tarkio     Blade"    was 
started  in  188 1,  and  after  a  few  months  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  "Tarkio  Republi- 
can."   The  "Fairfax  Independent"  was  estab- 
lished in  February,  1882.    The  "Phdps  City 
Record"  was  published  for  a  few  months  in 
1868,  and    the  "Watson  Times"  for   a    few 
months  in  1876.     The  first  railroad  built  in  the 
county  was  the   Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph    & 
Council  Bluffs,  running  through  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  a  distance  of  n^rly  twenty- 
five  miles,  built  in  1868.     The  Tarkio  Valley 
Railroad,  a  branch  of  this  first  road,  was  built 
in   1881.     It  has  about  twenty-four  miles   of 
track  in  the  county.     The  other  roads  in  the 
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county  are  the  Omaha  &  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Rockport,  Langdon  &  Northern.  The  tax- 
able property  in  1898  of  Atchison  .County  con- 
sisted of  real  estate,  valued  at  $5,111,825 ;  per- 
sonal property,  $2,648,665;  railroad,  bridge 
and  telegraph  property,  $497,621 ;  total  tax- 
able wealth,  $8,258,111.  Atchison  County 
has  no  county  or  township  bonded  debt.  The 
population  in  1900  was  16,501. 

Atchison,  David  B.,  lawyer  and  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  for  a  brief 
time  acting  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Frogtown,  Kentucky,  1807,  and 
died  in  Clinton  County,  Missouri,  January  26, 
1886.  He  received  a  good  education  in  his 
native  State,  and  while  a  young  man  came  to 
Missouri  and  settled  at  Liberty,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1836  he  wajs 
elected  to  the  Legislature  and  again  in  1838. 
In  1841  'he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  in  1843,  on  the  death  of  United 
States  Senator  Linn,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
he  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  term,  and  on  its 
expiration,  in  1849,  was  re-elected,  serving 
until  1855.  He  took  a  prominent  part  on  the 
pro-slavery  side  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legis- 
lation in  Congress,  and  on  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate  took  a  still  more  prominent  part  in 
the  scheme  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  by 
encouraging  the  settlement  of  Southern  im- 
migrants in  the  territory.  When  the  conftesit 
was  ended  by  Kansas  becoming  a  free  State 
he  withdrew  {torn  public  life  and  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Clinton  County.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  when  President  Polk's  term  ex- 
pired on  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  and  ^  ^'^  ^^^t 
day,  March  4th,  the  usual  day  for  inaugurating 
tfie  President,  was  Sunday,  the  ceremony  of 
inaugurating  President  Taylor  was  postponed 
to  the  5th — and  this  made  Senator  Atchison, 
of  Missouri,  who  was  president  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time,  acting  President  of  the  United 
Slates  for  a  day. 

Athens,  Battle  of.— On  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1861,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Athens,  a 
village  in  Clark  County,  Missouri,  on  the 
Iowa  border,  twenty  miles  from  Keokuk,  be- 
tween eight  hundred  mounted  Confederate 
sympathizers,  under  Colonel  Martin  E.  Green, 
brother  of  United  States  Senator  James  S. 
Green,  and  four  hundred  Union  Home  Guards 
of  Clark  County,  under  Colonel  David  Moore, 


suppcMTted  by  two  hundred  Union  volunteers 
from  Keokuk.  The  Confederates  began  the 
attack  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
fight  was  spifritedly  maintained  cm  both  sides 
for  an  hour,  when  the  Confederates  retreated, 
leaving  nine  men  dead  on  the  field,  besides  a 
number  of  wounded.  The  Union  men  lost 
three  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 

Atkinson,  Edwin  Jefferson,  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Emerson,  near  Palmyra,  Ma- 
rion County,  Missouri,  July  12,  1830,  son  of 
Joel  and  Jane  C.  (Jones)  Atkinson.  Both  his 
parents  were  natives  of  Garrett  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  both  were  descended  from  old  Vir- 
ginia stock.  They  came  to  Missouri  from 
Kentucky  in  Ocftober,  1828,  and  took  up  land 
in  Marion  County,  developing  the  farm  which 
became  the  homestead  on  which  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  bom.  They  brought  with 
them  two  children,  and  Dr.  Atkinson  was  the 
third  child  in  the  family.  After  attending  the 
district  schools  of  Emerson,  the  latter  devoted 
three  years  to  the  joint  task  of  teaching  country 
schools  and  reading  medicine.  Af^ter  as  thor- 
ough a  preparatory  course  of  reading  as  those 
early  times  in  Missouri  permitted,  he  entered 
the  American  School  of  Medicine  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  March, 
1856,  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
Returning  to  Emerson  he  engaged  in  practice 
there  for  about  a  year,  and  then  removed  to 
Novelty,  Knox  County,  Missouri,  where  he 
opened  an  office,  remaining  there  until  1867. 
In  that  year  he  located  near  Carrollton,  Car- 
roll County,  Missouri,  and  continued  in  prac- 
tice until  June,  1872,  when  he  located  in 
Nevada.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  enjoyed 
an  extensive  practice  in  the  last  named  city 
and  vicinity,  becoming  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  skillful  of  physicians,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  society.  In 
1884,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Citizens' 
Bank  of  Nevada,  he  became  vice  president  of 
that  institution,  which  position  he  filled  one 
year.  He  is  now  a  stockholder  and  director 
in  the  Thornton  Bank  of  Nevada.  Dr.  Atkin- 
son has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity since  1862,  and  his  name  is  now  enrolled 
with  Ararat  Temple  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
as  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  orders  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  He  takes  especial  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  filled  every  chair  in  every 
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temperance  order  which  has  existed  in  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  the  old  Washing- 
tonian  Society.  He  took  the  total  abstainer's 
oath  when  he  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years, 
which  he  has  faithfully  observed  ever  since; 
and  since  his  marriage  he  has  never  used  to- 
bacco in  any  form.  These  facts  account  in  a 
large  measure  foe  his  splendid  physical  con- 
dition at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  for  he  is 
now  apparently  in  the  prince  of  his  manhood 
and  bears  little  indication  of  having  aittained 
that  age.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  since  1847,  ^^d  for  a  long  period 
held  office  in  that  society.  Dr.  Atkinson  was 
married  at  Emerson,  Missouri,  February  3, 
1852,  to  Eliza  C.  Kelly,  daughter  of  John  and 
Minerva  (Mann)  Kelly.  She  is  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  representative  of  an  old  family  of 
the  Blue  Grass  State.  They  have  been  the 
parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  liv- 
ing— Minerva  Jane,  wife  of  W.  S.  Creel,  of 
Nevada;  Edwin  K.,  a  coal  merchant  of  Ne- 
vada, and  Mary  Joel,  wife  of  John  T.  Harding, 
who  is  associated  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  Honorable  Charles  G.  Burton,  of  Ne- 
vada. Dr.  Atkinson  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  esteemed  medical  practitioners  in 
southwest  Missouri,  and  his  practice  in  Ne- 
vada, covering  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years, 
has  been  attended  with  success  such  as  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  high  moral  character,  and 
his  career  has  been  of  a  nature,  viewed  from 
any  point,  such  as  to  render  it  a  splendid 
model  for  the  youth  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Atkinson,  Henry. — ^A  distinguished  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  Army,  who  saw 
much  service  iti  the  West  and  died  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  June  14,  1842.  He  was  bom  in 
1782,  and  was  appointed  to  the  army  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1808,  being 
assigned  to  duty  as  a  captain  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry. In  1813  he  was  made  inspector  gen- 
eral and  became  colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Infantry  in  1814.  In  182 1  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  general,  and  a  little  later  adjutant 
general  of  the  army.  He  commanded  the 
regulars  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and 
defeated  the  Indians  in  the  battle  on  Bad  Axe 
River. 

Atlanta.— A  village  in  Macon  County,  on 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Macon.     It  was  laid  out  in  1858.    The  town 


has  a  good  public  school,  Baptist  and  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Churches,  a  bank,  flouring  mill, 
a  hotel,  and,  aibout  twenty  stores  and  other 
business  places.  A  paper,  the  "News,"  is  pub- 
lished in  the  place.  Population  in  1899  (esti- 
mated), 800. 

Atterbury,  G.  B.,  a  pioneer  of  DeKalb 
County,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  i«n  1799^ 
and  died  in  DeKalb  County,  Missouri-,  in 
1882.  In  1803  he  was  taken  with  his  father's 
family  to  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  until  1817^ 
when  he  came  to  Missouri.  He  lived  three 
years  in  Cooper  County,  and  then  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  into  Howard  County,  where 
he  lived  until  1844,  when  he  removed  to  De- 
Kalb County  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
held  various  offices  and  was  an  influential  and 
honorable  citizen. 

Attorney  General. — ^The  chief  law  of- 
ficer and  counselor  of  the  State.  He  gives  his 
opinions  in  law  points  and  on  the  meaning  of 
statutes  when  requested  by  the  Governor  and 
other  State  officers,  and  represents  the  State 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  State  is  a  party  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  has  authority  to  institute 
and  prosecute,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  suits 
necessary  to  protect  its  rights  and  interests. 
The  Attorney  General  is  elected  by  the  people 
and  holds  office  for  four  years. 

Attorneys  General. — ^The  following  is 
a  full  and  accurate  list  of  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  Missouri  from  1820  to  1900: 

Edward  Bates,  St.  Louis. — ^Appointed  by 
Governor  McNair,  September,  1820.  Re- 
signed in  1821.    Died  March  25,  1869. 

Rufus  Easton,  St.  Louis. — Appointed  by 
Governor  McNair,  December,  1821.  Died 
January  21,  1826. 

Robert  W.  Wells,  Cole  County. — ^Appointed 
by  Governor  Miller,  January  21,  1826,  and 
continued  in  office  to  September,  1836,  ten 
years,  and  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
September  22,  1864. 

Wm.  B.  Napton,  Howard  County. — ^Ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Dunklin,  September^ 
1836.  Resigned  February,  1839,  and  died 
January  8,  1883. 

Samuel  M.  Bay,  Cole  County. — ^Appointed 
by  Governor  Boggs,  February,  1839,  contin- 
ued to  March,  1845,  six  years,  and  died  in 
July,  1849: 
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Benjamin  F.  Stringfellow,  Oiarilxm  County. 
Appointed  by  Governor  Price,  March,  1845 ; 
resigned  January,  1849,  ^tnd  died  in  Oiicago 
while  on  a  visit  to  a  son-in-law,  April,  1891. 

Wm.  A.  Robards,  Boone  County. — ^Ap- 
pointed by  Governor  King,  January,  1849. 
Died  in  Jefferson  City,  of  cholera,  September 
3,  1851. 

James  B.  Gardenhire,  Buchanan  County. — 
Appointed  by  Governor  King,  Septem»ber, 
185 1.  Elected  by  the  people,  August,  1852, 
for  four  years.  Total  term  of  service,  five 
years.    Died  in  Fayette,  February  20,  1862. 

Ephraim  B.  Ewing,  Ray  County. — Elected 
for  four  years,  August,  1856.  Resigned  Sep- 
tember I,  1859.    Died  June  23, 1873. 

James  Proctor  Knott,  Scotland  County. — 
Appointed  by  Governor  Stewart,  September  2, 
1859,  in  place  of  E.  B.  Ewing,  resigned. 
Elected  Augus>t,  i860,  for  four  years,  but  failed 
to  qualify.     Now  a  citizen  of  Kentucky. 

Aikman  Welch,  Johnson  County.  —  Ap- 
pointed by  Govertior  Gamble,  December  21, 
1861,  in  place  of  J.  Proctor  Knott,  who  failed 
to  qualify.    Died  July  29,  1864. 

Thomas  T.  CritJtenden,  Laifayeitte  County. 
Appointed  by  Governor  Hall,  September  3, 
1864,  in  place  of  Aikman  Welch,  deceased. 
Is  yet  living  in  Kansas  City. 

Robert  F.  Wingate,  St.  Louis. — Elected 
November,  1864,  for  four  years.  Died  in  St. 
Louis,  November  12,  1897. 

Horace  P.  Johnson,  Cole  County. — Elected 
November,  1868,  for  two  years.  Do  not  know 
whether  living  or  dead. 

A.  J.  Baker,  Putnam  County. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1870,  for  two  years.    Resides  in  Iowa. 

Henry  Qay  Ewing,  Cole  County. — Elected 
November,  1872,  for  two  years.  Still  lives  in 
Jefferson  City. 

John  A.  Hockaday,  Callaway  County. — 
Elected  November,  1874,  ^  ^^  years.  Is 
yet  living  in  Fulton,  and  is  judge  of  the  circuit 
court. 

Jackson  L.  Smith,  Cole  County. — Elected 
November,  1876,  for  four  years.     Is  yet  living. 

Daniel  H.  Mclntyre,  Audrain  County. — 
Elected  November,  1880,  for  four  years,  and 
lives  in  Mexico,  Missouri. 

Banton  G.  Boone,  Henry  Courtty. — Elected 
November,  1884,  for  four  years.  Died  in  Clin- 
ton, Missouri,  February  11,  1900. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Clark  County. — Elected  No- 
vember, 1888,  for  four  years.  Resides  in  St. 
Louis. 


R.  F.  Walker,  Morgan  County. — Elected 
November,  1892,  for  four  years.  Resides  in 
St.  Louis. 

Edward  C.  Crow,  Jasper  County. — Elected 
November,  1896,  for  four  years,  and  is  yet  in 
office. 

Total  number  of  Attorneys  General,  twenty- 
three.  Now  living,  ten,  namely,  J.  Proctor 
Knott,  T.  T.  Crittenden,  A.  J.  Baker,  H.  Qay 
Ewing,  John  A.  Hockaday,  Jackson  L.  Smith, 
D.  H.  Mclntyre,  J.  M.  Wood,  R.  F.  Walker 
and  E.  C.  Crow. 

William  F.  Switzler. 

Atwoody  lieGrand,  physician  and  med- 
ical educator,  was  born  October  16,  1832,  in 
La  Grange,  Tennessee,  son  of  Nathaniel  B. 
and  Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Atwood.  His  father, 
who  was  bom  at  New'buryport,  Massachu- 
setts, came  to  St.  Louis  in  1819  and  engaged 
in  merchandising  in  that  city.  In  company 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Merry,  who  was  receiver  of 
United  States  moneys  m  St.  Louis,  the  elder 
Atwood,  early  in  the  twenties,  dispatched  a 
train  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  whic^  was  one 
of  the  earliest  trading  ventures  of  St.  Louis 
merchants  extended  to  that  remote  region. 
Prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  Nathaniel  B. 
Atwood  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Freemasons  appointed  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
General  Laifayette  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  St.  Louis  in  1825.  He  died  in  i86o.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  was  planted  in 
this  country  by  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came 
to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1635.  This 
immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family  came  from 
Coulsdon,  a  parish  in  Surrey  County,  twelve 
miles  south  of  London,  England,  and  among 
his  descendants  were  some  of  the  active  atid 
prominent  participants  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Of  this  family  also  was  Harriet  At- 
wood Newell,  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Newell, 
both  of  whom  were  famous  as  missionaries  to 
India.  Elizaibeth  Fisher  Atwood,  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Atwood,  who  was  bom  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tennessee,  and  who  died  in  1887,  was  a 
descendant  of  Pierre  Le  Grand,  who  settled 
on  th€  James  River,  near  Richmond,  Virginia, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Le 
Grand  family  ©migrated  from  Bohain,  France, 
to  escape  religious  persecution,  in  1699,  and 
settled  at  Tenby,  South  Wales.  From  there 
they  came  with  the  Flournoy  and  Nash 
families  to  this  country.  The  son  of  Pierre 
Le  Grand  married  Lucy  Nash,  a  sister  of 
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Governor  Abner  Nash,  who  was  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  from  1779  to  1781,  and  was 
prominent  and  influential  in  Revolutionary  af- 
fairs. Lucy  Nash  was  also  a  sister  of  Francis 
Nash,  brigadier  general  of  the  North  Oarolina 
contingent  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  fell 
mortally  woimded  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  October  4, 1777.  Both  General  Francis 
Nash  and  Governor  Abner  Nasti  w«re  grand- 
uncles  of  Dr.  Le  Grand  Atwood.  Dr.  Atwood 
was  reared  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  educated 
chiefly  at  the  classical  schocrf  of  Professor  Ed- 
ward Wymam.  In  1847  ^^  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  the  preceptorrfiip  <rf  his 
kinsman.  Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  his  day.  He 
attended  lectures  at  Missouri  Medical  Coilegt 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1 85 1,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  185 1  he 
practiced  his  profession  alt  St.  Louis  and  then 
removed  to  Potosi,  Missouri.  In  the  spring 
of  1852  be  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and 
for  a  year  thereafter  practiced  in  one  ot  the 
mining  camps  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  established  himself  in 
practice  in  San  Francisco  and  remained  there 
until  1855.  In  Ihe  year  last  named  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  and  during  the  two  years 
following  practiced  at  Miami,  Missouri. 
Thereafter,  until  1863,  he  was  in  practice  at 
Marshall,  Misrsouri,  and  from  1863  until  1878 
at  Bridgeton,  Missouri.  He  then  returned  to 
St  Louis,  and  continued  his  professional  labors 
in  that  city  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Insane  Asy- 
lum. After  filling  that  position  for  five  years 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  State  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  filled 
that  position  for  one  year,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed the  private  practice  of  his  profession  in 
St.  Louis,  'having  his  residence  at  Ferguson, 
Missouri.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
Dr.  Atwood  was  appointed  surgeon,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  in  the  first  regiment  of  the 
Missouri  State  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel 
— ^afterward  General — ^John  Marmaduke.  He 
was  a  participant  in  the  first  battle  at  Boon- 
ville  against  Lyon  and  Blair,  and  afterward 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  second  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Dills,  of  Cooper  County. 
While  serving  as  surgeon  of  the  last  named 
regiment  he  took  part  in  the  engagement  at 
Drywood,  and  was  post  surgeon  in  charge  of 
all  the  Southern  wounded.     In  the  battle  of 


Lexington,  after  the  first  engagement,  he  was 
a  prisoner  to  Colonel  Mulligan,  under  orders 
from  General  Price,  for  several  days,  being  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  attending  the  Southern 
wounded  within  the  Federal  picket  Une.  After 
the  engagement  he  was  instructed  to  remove 
severely  wounded  officers  to  a  place  of  safety 
and  then  to  report  for  other  duty.  While  obey- 
ing these  orders  he  was  captured  by  Federal 
soldiers.  Throughout  the  war  he  was  an 
earnest  and  consistent  champion  of  the  South- 
em  cause,  and  contributed,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  to  advance  that  cause.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  at 
different  times  he  has  taken  a  prominent  and 
active  part  in  political  campaigns.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  congressional 
committee  of  the  Thk-d  District  from  1876  to 
1884,  and  acting  elector  on  the  Tilden  presi- 
dential ticket  from  the  Third  District  in  1876. 
In  1896  he  was  a  congressional  nominee  in  the 
Tenth  District ;  was  mayor  of  Ferguson,  Mis- 
souri, during  the  years  1897  and  1898,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  the  representative  of  Mis- 
souri in  the  National  Association  of  Demo- 
cratic Clubs.  In  the  educational  woric  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  member  of  various 
medical  societies,  he  has  been  no  less  promi- 
nent than  as  a  practitioner.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  St  Louis  Medkaal  Society, 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical 
Association,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  has  also  held  the  chairs 
of  physiology,  therapeutics  and  toxicology, 
and  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and  still 
retains  the  last  named  professorship  in  Beau- 
mont Hospital  Medical  College.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  largest 
appropriation  ever  made  by  the  State — an  ap- 
propriation of  $80,000 — ^for  the  St.  Louis  In- 
sane Asylum,  and  hsis  materially  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  healdi  bills  and  hills  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  medicine  in  Missouri, 
and  in  securing  their  passage  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  many  responsible  positions  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned  by  his  profession, 
it  has  been  a  labor  of  love  with  him  to  uphold 
the  highest  standards  of  professional  honor, 
and  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  inculcation 
and  maintenance  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  American  code  of  ethics,  winning  thereby 
the  plaudits  of  his  worthy  professional  breth- 
ren. He  was  baptized  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1835,  by  Rev.  William  Potts,  of  St 
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Louis,  and  has  always  been  an  attendant  of 
that  church.  Since  1865  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  held 
various  offices  in  that  order,  being  ait  the  pres- 
ent time  worshipful  master  of  Ferguson 
Lodge,  No.  542.  February  21,  i860,  Dr.  At- 
wood  married  Miss  Eliza  J.  Cowan,  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Atwood  was  a  devoted 
Presbyterian,  who  came  of  Scotch-Irish  par- 
entage, lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  her  an- 
cestors, and  was  an  exemplar  of  every  Chris- 
tian virtue  and  excellence.  She  died  January 
II,  1894.  Their  children  are  Helen  L.,  John 
C,  Annie  E.,  William  L.,  Tom  C,  and  Le- 
Grand  L.  Atwood. 

Aubrey,  F.  X.— A  citizen  of  St.  Louis  and 
a  Santa  Fe  trader,  who  became  prominent  in 
1848  for  a  famous  ride  which  he  made  from 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, and  who  a  few  years  afterward  met  with 
a  tragic  death.  Aubrey  was  a  French  Cana- 
dian, who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  the  thirties,  and 
was  for  a  time  clerk  in  the  carpet  store  of 
Eugene  Kelly,  who  subsequently  re*moved  to 
New  York  and  became  wealthy  and  eminent 
as  a  banker.  While  still  a  young  man,  Aubrey 
went  out  to  Santa  Fe  and  established  a  trading 
store.  There  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  and  freighting 
trains — as  -they  were  called — ^were  continually 
going  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  from  In- 
dependence to  points  in  New  Mexico.  It 
took  these  trains  about  three  months  to  make 
the  trip,  and  on  horseback  it  consumed  usually 
three  or  four  weeks.  Aubrey  undertook  to 
make  the  ride  without  stopping,  by  means  of 
relays  of  horses^ — ^and  he  accomplished  the 
feat,  riding  from  Santa  Fe  to  Independence  in 
nine  days  and  a  few  hours,  not  halting  either 
to  eat  or. sleep.  After  the  second  day  out,  as 
he  reached  the  successive  stations  on  the  way, 
and  made  a  remount,  he  had  himself  strapped 
to  his  horse,  so  that  he  might  not  fall  off  as  he 
slept — the  true  and  faithful  plains  horses  fol- 
lowing the  plain  trail  and  bearing  him  in  a 
gallop  from  station  to  station.  His  arrival  at 
Independence  was  a  triumph,  and  the  ride  was 
announced  throughout  the  West  as  a  great 
achievement  of  courage  and  endurance.  One 
of  the  fastest  and  most  popular  Missouri  River 
boots,  buik  and  brought  out  a  year  after- 
ward, was  named  "F.  X.  Aubrey."  The  hero 
of  the  feat  was  killed  in  a  bar-room  at  Santa 
Fe  about  the  year  1854,  by  Mayor  Wakman, 


who,  for  some  slight  and,  as  it  was  considered, 
insufficient  provocation,  stabbed  him  through 
the  heart.  Aubrey  was  of  small  stature,  about 
five  feet  two  inches,  and  weighed  a  little  over 
one  hundred  pounds.  He  was  not  quarrel- 
some nor  violent,  but  quiet  and  modest  in 
manner,  and  there  was  universal  regret  among 
plainsmen  and  traders  at  his  untimely  death. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Anchly,  Iguatz,  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  of  St.  Charles  County,  was  bom  De- 
cember 15,  1837,  in  St.  Charles  Township,  in 
the  county  in  which  he  still  resides.  His  par- 
ents were  Antoine  and  Mary  (Lilleman) 
Auchly.  They  were  natives  of  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  who  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1833.  When  they  reached  St.  Louis 
they  had  seven  children  to  care  for,  and  their 
entire  capital  with  which  to  begin  life  in  a 
strange  land  was  seven  dollars.  They  located 
in  St.  Charles  Township,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  worked  at  his  trade  of 
carpentering.  Through  industry  and  econ- 
omy he  was  able,  after  a  time,  to  buy  a  forty- 
acre  farm,  and  this  he  added  to  in  succeeding 
years,  until  he  had  acquired  an  extensive  and 
valuable  holding  of  farm  property.  His 
death  occurred  in  1866,  and  that  of  his  wife  in 
1 87 1.  The  son  attended  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  struggles 
of  his  parents  in  making  a  home  curtailed  the 
time  he  would  have  been  glad  to  give  to  more 
thorough  school  training,  as  he  had  to  assist 
in  caring  for  the  family.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  acquiring  an  education  which  has 
been  ample  equipment  for  the  business  con- 
cerns of  life.  During  this  time  of  preparation, 
and  after  leaving  school,  he  remained  at  the 
family  home,  assisting  in  the  management  of 
the  farm  and  performing  a  full  share  of  the 
labor.  Upon  the  death  of  his  parents  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ownership  of  the  homestead. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  successful  farmers  in  St.  Charles 
County,  and  has  succeeded  in  amassing  an 
extensive  and  valuable  landed  property.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  rendered  honorable  serv- 
ices  as  a  corporal  in  Company  G,  of  the  St. 
Charles  regiment  of  enrolled  Missouri  militia. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  his  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
is  a  trustee  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  lib- 
eral members  of  the  historic  old  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town  in 
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which  it  is  situated.  Mr.  Auchly  was  married, 
June  2,  1869,  to  Miss  Katherinc  Brown, 
daughter  of  Godfrey  and  Theresa  Brown,  of 
St.  Charles  Township.  Her  father  was  one  of 
the  early  sefttlers  there,  havkig  immigrated 
from  Baden,  Germany.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Auchly  eleven  children  have  been  born,  of 
whom  nine  are  living.  They  are  Joseph  God- 
frey, Mary  Ann,  Albert  Ignatz,  Maitilda  The- 
resa, Lee,  Robert  George,  Oscar  Charles, 
Waller  Joseph,  and  John  Auchly. 

Auditor  of  State.— The  office  of  State 
Auditor  is  in  some  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant one  in  the  State  government.  The  Aud- 
itor ascertains  the  amount  of  taxes  due  from 
each  county,  and  settles  with  the  county  col- 
lectors for  these  amounts ;  issues  warrants  on 
the  State  treasury  to  persons  entitled  to  them, 
and  makes  the  estimates  upon  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  votes  appropriations.  His  re- 
ports are  comprehensive  and  valuable  state- 
ments of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  debt, 
resources  and  funds  of  the  State,  the  financial 
condition  of  all  the  State  penal  and  eleemosy- 
nary institutions,  and  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  county  and  township  debts.  He 
is  chosen  by  the  people,  holds  his  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,000  a  year. 

Audrain  Count}  .—A  county  in  the 
northeast  central  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Monroe  and  Ralls;  on  the  east 
by  Pike  and  Montgomery;  south  by  Mont- 
gomery, CaHaway  and  Boone;  and  west  by 
Boone  and  Randolph  Counties ;  area  439,000 
acres.  Audrain  is  one  of  the  counties  that 
lie  on  the  "divide"  between  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Tht  surface  of  the  cotinty 
is  generally  high  and  undulating,  with  about 
three-fourths  of  its  area  prairie,  the  remainder 
originally  wooded,  with  some  small  tracts  of 
bottom  lands  along  the  streams,  the  largest 
of  wliich  are  scarcely  of  sufficient  size  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  river.  The  principal  stream 
of  the  county  is  Salt  River,  which  rises  in  the 
southern  part,  and  flows  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion near  the  center.  Salt  River  has  numerous 
small  tributaries,  the  chief  ones  being  known 
as  Saling  Creek,  Long  Branch,  South  &eek. 
Young's  Creek,  Davis  Fork,  Beaver  Dam, 
Littleby  and  Skull  Lick  Creeks.  In  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  county  is  West  Fork  of  Cuiver 
River  and  Hickory  and  Sandy  Creeks.    The 


county  has  few  natural  flowing  springs,  and 
the  streams  are  not  of  sufficient  £all  to  affofxl 
water  power.  The  soil  is  generally  a  dark 
loam  containing  in  places  considerable  sand, 
having  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  arable  and  85  per  cent  is  under  culti- 
vation, the  remainder  in  timber,  chiefly  white, 
black  and  burr  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory, 
sycamore  and  lind.  The  minerals  of  the 
county  are  coal,  limestone,  potter's  clay  and 
fire  clay.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
cereals  and  grasses  are  corn,  35  bushels;  wheat, 
12  bushels;  oats,  30  bushels;  clover  seed  3 
bushels;  timothy  seed,  31-2  lyushels;  timothy 
hay,  I  1-2  tons;  clover  hay,  2  tons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  the  surplus  produots  shipped  from 
the  county  in  1898,  were  cattle,  12,355  head; 
hogs,  66,815  head;  sheep,  12,529  head;  horses 
and  mules,  3,207  head;  wheat,  633  bushels; 
oats,  18,764  bushels ;  com,  2,768  bushels ;  flax 
seed,  2,132  bushels;  hay,  205,000  pounds; 
flour,  3,963,530  pounds;  com  meal,  785 
pounds ;  ship  stuff,  36,675  pounds ;  clover  seed, 
48,745  pounds ;  timothy  seed,  588,080  pounds ; 
logs,  12,000  feet ;  walnut  logs,  6,000  feet ;  coal, 
8,704  tons;  brick,  1,371,300;  wool,  111,170 
pounds ;  potatoes,  3,136  bushels,  poultry,  958,- 
082  pounds;  eggs,  540,290  dozen;  butter,  41,- 
634  pounds;  game  and  fish,  8,157  pounds ;  tal- 
low, 32,145  pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  116,950 
pounds;  apples  1,009  barrels;  fresh  frait,  21,- 
180  pounds;  honey,  6,141  pounds;  nursery 
stock,  31,280  ix>unds;  furs,  4,062  pounds; 
feathers,  27,789  pounds.  Other  articles  ex- 
ported were  cooperage,  clay,  ice,  Aielons,  veg^ 
tables,  lard,  beeswax,  cider  and  vinegar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  early  French  trappers 
and  hunters  visited  the  territory  that  is  now 
Audrain  County,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    Long  before  the  advent 
of  white  men  there,  according  to  Schoolcraft, 
the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the   Missouris 
made  it  their  hunting  ground,  and  by  the  ag- 
gfressive  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  lowas  were 
driven  from  the  land.    For  many  years  after 
there  were  cultivated  farms  in  the  Audrain 
County  section,  the  Indians,  principally   the 
Sacs,  Foxes  and  lowas,  htmted  over  the  prai- 
ries, and  if  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  settlers 
is  not  erroneous,  buffalo  was  the  chief  game 
they  sought,  in  different  places  skeletons  of 
those  animals  having  been  found.   The  earliest 
authentic  record  of  white  men  visiting-    the 
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"Salt  River  Region,"  as  the  country  now 
Audrain  County  was  called,  places  the  date  at 
1812,  when  a  number  of  settlers  on  Loutre 
Island  followed  a  band  of  horse-thieving  In- 
dians northwest  of  the  site  of  Mexico,  to  a 
point  on  a  creek  which  is  known  as  Skutl  Lick. 
Here  the  party  camped  for  the  night,  and  were 
surprised  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  all  but 
one  member  of  the  party,  an  account  ol  which 
is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Montgomery  County 
in  these  volumes.  Some  years  afterward  some 
travelers  discovered  in  a  lick  on  the  banks  of 
this  stream  some  human  skulls,  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  men  killed,  and  from  these  facts 
the  creek  was  given  its  name.  It  was  about 
four  years  after  this  massacre  that,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  tradition,  which  is  sub- 
stantiated by  irrefutable  evidence,  the  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  the  country 
afterward  Audrain  County.  The  name  of  the 
first  settler  was  Robert  Littleby,  an  English- 
man, who  in  18 16  settled  on  a  small  stream,  a 
tributary  of  the  South  Fork  of  Salt  River, 
which  is  now  known  as  Littleby's  Creek. 
Traditions  of  the  other  early  settlers  are  that 
Littleby  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  sus- 
tained himself  by  hunting  and  trapping.  Few- 
five  years  he  was  the  only  known  white  resi- 
dent of  the  big  territory  that  became  Audrain 
County.  In  1822  Littleby  removed  to  the 
Platte  River  country,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he 
died  a  few  years  later.  The  next  one  of  whom 
there  is  a  reliable  record  of  his  early  settlement 
in  the  territory  was  Benjamin  Young,a  native 
of  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  who,  in 
182 1,  took  up  his  residence  in  what  is  now  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  creek 
which  bears  his  name.  Young  had  been 
raised  with  the  Indians  and  took  unto  himself 
a  squaw  wife,  whom  he  later  cast  aside  for  a 
white  woman,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Missouri,  and  who  bore  him  a  number  of 
diildren.  He  was  killed  in  1833,  gored  to 
death  by  a  pet  bull.  Up  to  1827  there  were 
but  few  families  located  upon  land  in  Audrain 
County  territory,  and  there  was  no  marked 
inxmigration  until  after  1830,  when  numerous 
emigrants  from  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  located  upon  land. 
Many  of  these  had  previously  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery, Boone,  Callaway  and  Howard  Coun- 
ties, from  which  tbey  removed.  It  is  said  that 
in  1825,  two  brothers,  John  and  William 
WiUingliam,  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in 
Boone  County,  took  up  their  residence  upon 


land  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Audrain 
County.  In  1830,  among  those  who  located 
in  the  territory,  were  Joseph  McDonald,  Wil- 
liam Lavaugh,  John  Bamett,  Caleb  Williams, 
Black  Isam  Kilgore,  John  Kilgore  and 
Richard  Willingham.  Nearly  all  of  these 
here  named  moved  from  nearby  counties, 
where  some  years  before  they  had  located,  and 
about  all  were  natives  of  Kentucky.  John 
Kilgore,  according  to  a  short  history  of 
Audrain  County,  written  by  Judge  S.  M. 
Edwards,  now  (1900)  a  resident  of  Mexico, 
located  upon  the  south  side  of  Davis  Fork, 
on  what  was  later  known  as  the  Mcllhanay 
farm,  and  in  183 1  there  was  born  to  him 
and  wife,  a  son,  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Audrain  County  territory. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  in  1834 
the  total  population  of  the  section  now  Audrain 
•  County  did  not  exceed  thirty  families.  The 
people  were  noted  for  their  hospitality  and 
sociability.  To  go  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to 
assist  a  "neighbor"  at  a  "house  raisin' "  or  to 
help  harvest  a  crop  was  considered  a  pleasur- 
able task,  and  tripes  on  horseback  to  St. 
Charles,  for  many  years  the  nearest  trading 
point,  were  looked  upon  as  pleasant  journeys. 
There  was  abundance  of  game  in  the  country 
and  the  hunt  supplied  all  the  fresh  venison  and 
other  meats  that  constituted,  along  with  corn 
bread  and  rye  coffee,  the  chief  food  of  the 
settlers.  TTie  large  game  in  the  country  at 
that  time  was  elk,  deer,  bear  and  wolves,  the 
latter  causing  the  pioneers  great  annoyance 
by  the  destruction  erf  the  few  domestic  animals 
they  brought  into  the  country.  An  incideirt 
of  about  two  years  ago  discloses  that  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  county  had  some  super- 
stitious ideas  regarding  cures.  J.  T.  Johnson, 
who  Tiow  owns  the  farm  improved  by  the  late 
Judge  Doan,  was  clearing  away  some  timber 
near  where  the  old  residence  stood,  and  on 
cutting  down  a  large  oak  tree  and  splitting  it 
up,  found  near  the  center,  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  well  preserved  lock  of  human  hair. 
Inquiry  developed  that  a  superstition  believed 
by  many,  years  ago,  was  that  croup  in  children 
could  be  cured  by  cutting  a  lock  of  hair  from 
the  child's  head  and  boring  a  hole  in  a  tree 
just  as  high  as  the  top  of  its  head  and  putting 
the  hair  into  it,  and  tiiat  when  the  child  grew 
above  the  hole,  the  croup  would  disappear. 
Inquiry  from  some  of  the  oldet  members  ol 
the  Doan  family  revealed  that  this  belief  had 
been  prevalent  in  the  family,  and  that  about 
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fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  children  since  dead, 
was  severely  affected  with  croup  and  phthisis. 
What  is  now  Audrain  County  was  originally 
included  in  the  old  St.  Charles  District.  When 
Montgomery  County  was  organized,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1818,  the  unorganized  territory  west 
of  it  was  attached  to  it  for  military  and  civil 
purposes.  Callaway,  Boone  and  Ralls  Coun- 
ties were  created,  however,  in  November,  1820, 
and  for  civil  and  military  purposes  parts  of 
what  is  now  Audrain  County,  were  attached 
to  each,  and  when  Monroe  County  was  organ- 
ized, January  6,  1831,  a  portion  of  the  unor- 
ganized territory  lying  south  was  attached. 
January  12th  of  the  same  year  the  Legislature 
passed  a  supplemental  act,  defining  the  bound- 
aries of  Momx>e  County,  and  also  "defined 
and  designated  a  completed  county,  to  be 
known  as  Audrain  County,  and  as  soon  as 
inhabitants  sufficient  to  justify  a  representa- 
tive, it  shall  be  organized  and  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  of  the  other 
counties  in  the  State.  The  parts  of  aforesaid 
county  shall  remain  attached  to  Callaway, 
Monroe  and  Ralls  Counties"  for  civil  and 
military  purposes.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that, 
when  the  counties  contiguous  to  Audrain 
were  organized,  Audrain  remained  not  a  part 
of  St.  Charles,  as  erroneously  stated  by  some 
historical  writers,  but  an  unorganized  terri- 
tory, more  the  result  of  the  faulty  or  accidental 
outlining  of  the  boundaries  of  the  counties 
surrounding  it.  This  also  accounts  for  its 
peculiar  form,  which  is  different  from  any 
other  county  in  Missouri.  Audrain  County 
was  formerly  organized  by  legislative  act,  ap- 
proved December  17,  1836,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Charles  H.  Audrain,  a  prominent 
pioneer  of  St.  Charles  County,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
1830.  In  1842  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  further  defining  the  boundaries 
of  Monroe  and  Audrain  Counties,  and  a  strip 
of  territory  one  mile  wide — in  all  thirty-one 
square  miles — ^was  taken  from  the  southern 
part  of  Monroe  and  added  to  Audrain  County. 
As  at  that  time  defined,  the  boundaries  of 
Audrain  County  have  since  remained.  The 
act  organizing  Audrain  County  named  as 
commissioners  to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of 
justice,  Cornelius  Edwards,  of  Monroe,  Wil- 
liam Martin,  of  Callaway,  and  Robert  School- 
ing, of  Boone  County,  and  directed  that  they 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1837,  at  the 
house  of  Edward  Jennings,  in  "New  Mexico." 


An  amendatory  act  passed  January  20,  1837, 
changed  the  day  of  meeting  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  March,  1837,  on  which  day  the  com- 
missioners met  at  the  place  designated.    In 
April,  1836,    Rev.  Robert  C.  Mansfield   and 
James  H.  Smith  laid  out  a  town  on  land  which 
they  had  entered  at  the  government  land  office 
and  called  the  town  New  Mexico.    They  plat- 
ted fifty  acres  into  lots  and  donated  to  the 
county  a  public  square  and  each  alternate  lot 
upon  condition  that  the  town  be  made  the  per- 
manent seat  of  justice.    This  donation  was 
accepted  by  the  commissioners,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  circuit  and  county  courts.  May 
4,  1837,  an  auction  sale  of  town  lots  was  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  county  building  fund, 
and  later  that  year,  in  block  8,  lot  6,  fronting 
the  public  square,  a  log  courthouse  was  built. 
It  was  of  white  oak  logs,  18  x  36  feet,  one  story 
high,  "ten  feet  between  floor  and  ceiling,"  and 
contained   two   rooms.     This   building   was 
used  until  the  spring  of  1839,  when  the  second 
courthouse,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  was 
built  on  the  public  square,  the  county  court 
appropriating  $1,600  for  its  building.    This 
structure  served  the  county  until  1869,  when 
the  present  substantial  courthouse  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $42,870.71.     In  July,  1870, 
the  county  purchased  a  farm  on  which  to  sus- 
tain  its   poor.     Fortunately   the   number   of 
paupers  in  the  county  is  small  and  are  sup- 
ported at  a  minimtmi  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  members  of  the  first  county  court  were 
James    Harrison,    James    E.    Fenton    and 
Hezekiah  J.  M.  Doan.    February  6,  1837,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  ^t  the  house 
of  Edward  Jennings,  in   the  town  of  New 
Mexico,  James  Harrison  and  James  E.  Fen- 
ton, two  of  the  justices  being  present.     Joel 
Hayncs  was  the  first  county  clerk.  The  session 
was  opened  by  William  Levaugh,  elisor,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  court,  James  Jackson, 
who  was  commissioned  sheriff  by  the   Gov- 
ernor, having  refused  to  qualify.    Later  James 
M.  Hicks  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  SheriflF. 
The  first  business  of  the  county  court  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  bond  of  the  county  clerk. 
The  first  order  made  by  the  court  was  leave  to 
James  E.  Fenton,  one  of  its  number,  "for  sell- 
ing and  retailing  spirituous  liquors  and  gro- 
ceries at  his  house  in  the  town  of  New  Mexico 
for  six  months,  from  the  17th  of  December, 
1836,  upon  his  paying  a  tax  of  five  dollars  ;  also 
a  tax  of  one-eighth  per  cent  on  every  $150/* 
After  making  this  order  the  County  of  Audrain 
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was  divided  into  five  townships,  named  re- 
spectively, Saling,  Wilson,  Salt  River,  Prairie 
and  Loutre,  and  it  was  ordered  that  elections 
in  each  township  be  held  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  justices 
of  the  peace  and  two  constables.  John  A. 
Henderson  was  appointed  the  first  treasurer 
of  the  county.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
court  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  locate 
a  permanent  seat  of  justice  was  adopted,  and 
the  original  town  of  New  Mexico  became 
oflScially  known  as  Mexico.  The  amount  of 
money  found  necessary  to  defray  the  county 
expenses  in  1837,  was  $204.36.  From  the  sale 
of  town  lots  and  from  taxes  collected  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1838,  the  county  had  in  its 
treasury,  after  paying  all  expenses,  nearly 
$1,500,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  second  courthouse  of  the  county. 
At  the  first  general  election  held  in  the  coun^ 
in  1838,  Jonah  B.  Hatten,  James  E.  Fenton 
and  George  W.  Caldwell  were  elected  county 
justices ;  John  B.  Morris,  county  clerk ;  John 
Willingham,  sheriff;  William  White,  county 
treasurer ;  and  James  Jackson  was  elected  the 
first  representative  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
county.  The  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  Audrain  County,  as  directed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  was  held  on  March  13,  1837,  at  the 
house  of  Edward  Jennings,  Honorable  Priestly 
H.  McBride,  judge  of  the  second  judicial  dis- 
trict, presiding,  with  John  Heard,  circuit  at- 
torney; James  M.  Hicks,  sheriff;  and  Joel 
Haynes,  clerk.  The  first  case  before  the  court 
was  entitled,  "The  State  of  Missouri  v.  Richard 
Bryant,  upon  indictment  of  larceny."  The 
members  of  the  first  grand  jury,  were  Thomas 
Kilgore,  foreman ;  William  Wood,  Eli  Smith, 
William  C.  West,  Adam  Quck,  Joseph  Mc- 
t>onaW,  John  Peery,  Delaney  Willingham, 
John  Wood,  John  H.  Kilgore,  Roland  Mc- 
Intyre,  James  Davis,  John  B,  Kilgore,  John 
W.  Bamett,  Joseph  Brown  and  Harrison 
Norvel.  The  first  attorneys  enrolled  for  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Audrain  County  were 
John  Heard,  James  R.  Abemathy,  Sinclair 
Kirtley,  William  H.  Russell,  Henry  Cave, 
Phillip  Williams,  W.  R.  Vanarsdall  and 
Thomas  Miller.  During  the  earliest  sessions 
of  the  court  the  cases  to  call  for  attention, 
and  which  were  most  numerous,  were  the  bet- 
ting on  poker,  betting  on  three  up,  gaming, 
playing  poker  and  cards,  selling  liquor  without 
license,  etc.  The  first  indictment  for  murder 
was  returned  at  the  July  term  of  court,  1840, 


when  one  Monroe  or  Milroy  Powell  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  George  Eubanks 
by  striking  him  over  the  head  with  a  weeding 
hoe.  In  this  case  the  instructions  to  tfie  jury 
by  the  court  were  of  considerable  length.  The 
trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "manslaughter  in 
the  fourth  degree,"  and,  in  the  words  of  the  ver- 
dict rendered,  the  jury  "do  find  him  in  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars." 
Powell  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  by  the  court  How- 
ever, he  was  released  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  The  second  indictment  for  murder 
was  in  June,  1854,  when  one  Hart,  a  slave,  was 
found  guilty  of  administering  poison  to  the 
slaves  of  John  R.  Croswhite,  and  in  1856 
Emily,  another  slave,  the  property  of  Thomas 
Lakin,  was  tried  for  infanticide.  One  of  the 
most  sensational  criminal  trials  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  court  was  that  of  James  N. 
Rodman  for  the  murder  of  Captain  John  W. 
Ricketts,  February  24,  1857,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Mexico. 
Ricketts  was  found  dead,  an  inquest  showing 
he  was  killed  by  a  shot  g^n.  Rodman  was  ar- 
rested, tried  for  the  crime,  and  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  adduc^  against  him. 
After  two  or  three  trials  the  defenda?nt  was  ac- 
quitted after  which  he  left  the  country.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  1878,  Stephen  J.  Moore  shot 
and  killed  his  brother-in-law,  Genitry,  in  a 
quarrel  over  Gentry's  dog  killing  hogs  "belong- 
ing to  Moore.  Moore  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
On  the  night  of  September  30,  1879,  Octave 
Inlow  was  shot  and  killed  near  Mexico.  Joe 
Hicks,  Jake  Muldrow  and  Nathan  Faucett,  all 
colored,  were  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
Emma  Prilly,  a  white  girl,  was  charged  with 
being  an  accessory.  All  accused  were  of  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society.  The  four  accused 
were  arrested  and  tried,  and  Faucett  and  Mul- 
drow found  guilty.  Hicks,  who  afterward  con- 
fessed to  firing  the  shot,  was  acquitted  and  the 
girl  released  and  ordered  to  leave  Mexico. 
Later  she  returned,  confessed  to  her  complicity 
in  the  crime  and  was  sent  for  a  term  of  ten 
years  to  the  penitentiary.  April  16,  1880,  Fau- 
cett and  Muldrow  were  executed  in  Mexico. 
On  the  6th  of  the  month  prior  (March  6, 1880) 
Walker  Kilgore  was  hanged  on  the  same 
scaffold,  and  was  the  first  criminal  to  be  l^ally 
executed  in  Audrain  County.  Kilgore  was 
found  guilty  of  killing,  by  shooting,  S.  D. 
Willingham,  a  farmer,  January  2y^  1879. 
There  have  been  numerous  other  murders,  but 
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no  other  executions  in  the  county  since,  hvtt 
generally  serious  crimes  have  been  confined 
to  the  lower  element  of  society.  Prior  to 
1878  Audrain  County  was  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing prosecuting  attorneys  whose  duties  were 
hampered  by  conditions  arising  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  During  this  period  there  were 
some  murders,  but  cases  against  lawbreakers 
were  not  vigorously  punished  until  John  McD. 
Trimble  was  elected  to  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  He  immediately  set  about  to 
reform  abuses  and  succeeded  admirably.  Of 
nine  defendants  prosecuted  for  homicide  by 
him,  seven  were  convicted.  There  has  never 
been  a  lynching  in  Audrain  County,  and  only 
three  legal  executions,  as  herein  mentioned. 
The  residents  of  the  county  from  its  earliest 
settlement  have  been  of  the  most  taw-^biding 
class  and  crime  has  been  kept  at  the  minimum. 
The  first  deed  record^  in  the  county  was 
a  transfer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarterof  Section  36,  Township  51,  Range 
9,  containing  forty  acres,  to  John  B.  Morris 
by  William  Wood  and  his  wife,  Isabella,  the 
consideration  being  $102.50.  TTie  first  mar- 
riage in  the  county  took  place  Fd[)ruary  2, 
1837,  the  contracting  parties  being  Samuel 
Riggs  and  Nancy  Dollins,  who  were  married 
by  Robert  A.  Younger  (father  of  the  notorious 
Younger  brothers),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  first  school  of  which 
there  is  any  reliable  record  was  started  in  1832, 
in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
in  a  log  building,  which  was  built  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  Section  35,  Township  50,  Range 
9,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of 
Mexico.  Archibald  Gregg  was  the  first  teacher 
employed,  and  some  of  the  children  who  at- 
tended came  from  Callaway  County.  The 
first  sermon  preached  by  a  minister  was  in 
1832,  in  the  settlement  where  the  school  was 
located,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoxie,  of  the.Presb)rte- 
rian  Church,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Auxvasse  in  Callaway  County. 
About  the  same  time  Rev.  Robert  A.  Younger 
and  a  Rev.  Mr.  Taze,  both  of  the  Methodist, 
Episcopal  Churc'h  commenced  holding  meet- 
ings at  the  house  ol  Madison  Dysart,  which 
was  later  known  as  Calhoun  Place,  located 
about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Mexico.  The 
first  church  undoubtedly  to  be  established 
within  the  limits  of  Audrain  County  was  the 
Hopewell  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  organ- 
ized August  6,  1836,  with  a  membership  of 
fourteen  including  William  M.  Jesse  and  wife. 


and  WilHam  Black  and  wife.    On   May   16. 
1840,  the  Davis  Pork  Regular  Baptist  Church 
at  Mexico  was  organized  with  a  membership 
of  nine.    The  same  year  the  Littleby  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organized. 
In  1850  the  Mexico  Presbjrterian  Church  was 
established.    Ten   years   prior,  in    1840,   the 
Mexico  Christian  Church  was  organized.  Be- 
fore the  building  of  churches  in  Mexico  all 
ministers  of  different  dencxninations  held  serv- 
ices in  the  courthouse,  which  was  a  recognized 
place  for  religious  worship,  r^^dless  of  de- 
nomination.    In  the  courthouse  nearly  all  the 
church  organizations   of   Mexico  first   held 
services,  and  before  the  Catholics  had  a  diurch 
visiting  priests  from  other  parishes  read  mass 
in  the  court  room  to  the  members  of  their  flock. 
The   first  newspaper  published   in   Audrain 
Couttty  was  the  "Weekly  Ledger,"  which  was 
established  at  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
by  John  B.  Williams.    Mr.  Williams,  who  was 
well  known  as  a  newspaper  man  in  central 
Missouri, conducted  the  paper  until  1856,  when 
he  sold  it  to  William  D.  H.  Hunter  who  con- 
tinued its  publication  until  January,  1862,  when 
fire  destroyed  the  office.     In  January,  1863,  a 
paper  called  the  "Audrain  County   Beacon" 
was  established  by  Captain  Amos  Ladd  and 
O.  A.  A.  Gardener.    In  1866  it  was  purchased 
by  John  T.  Brooks  who  changed  its  name  to 
the  "Mexico  Ledger."    In  March,  1872,  Col- 
onel J.  E.  Hutton  purchased  the  paper  and  re- 
christened   it   the   "Intelligencer."     In    1879 
Colonel  Hutton  began  publishing  a  daily  edi- 
tion of  the  paper.    In  1885  the  paper  was  pur- 
chased  by  Samuel    B.  Cook,  who,  in  1898, 
accepted  C.M.Baskett  as  partner,  and  in  1900 
Cook  sold  his  interest  to  Baskett,  who  is  now 
its    publisher.      In    October,    1865,    W.    W. 
Davenport  established  the  "Messenger"  and 
soon  afterward  sold  it  to  M.  F.  Simmons,  who 
conducted  it  until  September,' 1874,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  J.  Linn  Ladd,  who  changed 
its  politics  from  Republican  to  Democratic,  re- 
christened  it  the  "Ledger,"  and  in  1876  sold 
it  to  its  present  publisher,  R.  M.  White.     Mr. 
White  began  publishing  the  "Daily  Ledger" 
in  1886.     In  1859  the  "Audrain  County.  Ban- 
ner" was  started   by  William  H.  Martin,  but 
existed  only  a  few  months.    A  paper  called  the 
"Signal"  was  established  in  1858  by  William 
A.  Thompson,  who  ran  it  for  about  two  years 
and  then  sold  it  to  Joseph  A.  Armstead,  who, 
after  publishing  it  for  about  a  year,  discontin- 
ued it.     In  October,  1868,  the  "Agriculturist" 
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was  started  by  W.  G.  Church,  and  lived  one 
year.  John  Beal  began  publishing  the 
"Mexico  Message"  November,  1899.  The 
"State  Leader,"  a  Prohibition  paper,  is  pub- 
lished at  Mexico  by  Charles  E.  Stokes,  the 
candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor  in  1900. 
In  October,  1868,  the  "Audrain  Expositor"  was 
started  by  Ira  Hall,  J.  D.  Macfarlane  and  Mil- 
ton F.  Simmons,  and  existed  about  a  year. 
The  "Mexico  Union"  was  established  in  1878 
by  Harry  Day,  and  in  1879  was  acquired  by  C. 
A.  Keeton,  wlio  changed  its  name  to  the 
"Audrain  County  Press,"  which,  after  an  exis- 
tence of  a  few  years,  ceased  publication. 
At  different  times  journalistic  ventures  were 
put  forth,  flourished  for  a  while,  and  died  nat- 
ural deaths.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  in  the 
county  were  about  equally  divided.  In  i860 
Lincoln  received  only  one  vofte  in  the  county. 
When  the  realities  of  war  were  no  longer  chi- 
merical, apparently  the  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  about  evenly  divided.  There  was  a 
large  conservative  element.  In  the  election 
of  1862  there  were  two  county  tickets  in  the 
field,  the  Anti-Emancipation  and  the  Uncon- 
ditional Union.  So  evenly  divided  was  the 
sentiment  that  some  on  each  ticket  were 
elected.  The  feeling  of  the  people  is  better 
explained  by  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished 
each  side.  The  records  of  the  Confederacy 
fail  to  throw  much  ligtet  on  the  exact  number 
from  the  county  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
Union.  Some  historical  writers  estimate  the 
number  at  from  three  to  four  hundred.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  poll  lists  and  the 
other  available  data  of  the  war  period  shows 
that  the  estimate  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
real  figure,  and,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
die  total  number  from  the  county  who  entered 
the  regular  Confederate  Army  was  104,  while 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  militia  and  regular 
service  in  support  of  the  Union  was  in  excess 
of  350,  During  ^he  war  there  was  one  small 
skirmish  within  the  county,  that  at  McClin- 
Itock's  bam,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
The  Confederates  were  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  O.Johnson,  and,  being  mostly 
undisciplined  farmers  of  the  neighborhood, 
quickly  gave  way  at  the  first  fire  from  a  com- 
pany of  disciplined  Federal  troops.  No  one 
was  killed  on  either  side,  and  only  a  few  were 
slightly  wounded.  There  was  some  bush- 
whacking, and  a  few  good  citizens  killed. 
Federal  soldiers  doing  guard  duty  at  Mexico 


shot  two  men,  William  Lockridge  and  Gar- 
land Surber.  Lockridge  was  trying  to  leave 
the  town  on  horseback  when  shot,  and  Surber, 
a  farmer,  had  brought  a  load  of  potatoes  to 
town,  and  his  horses,  becoming  frightened  at 
the  shooting,  ran  away,  and  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  check  them  he  was  killed  by  an  igno- 
rant guardsman.  Jime,  1861,  a  portion  of  the 
Second  and  Eighth  Missouri  Regiments,  in  all 
about  600  men,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Morgan  Smith,  took  possession  of  Mexico, 
and  remained  about  a  week.  Colonel  Smith 
was  relieved  by  Colonel  U.  S.  Grant,  in  charge 
of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois,  who  remained  for 
about  three  weeks,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Bird's  Point.  Colonel  Grant,  by  the  orderly ' 
conduct  of  himself  and  soldiers,  gained  the 
respect  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico.  He  had 
his  headquarters  in  West  Mexico.  It  is 
stated  in  some  histories  published  that,  while 
at  Mexico,  Grant  was  made  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  received  his 
commission  as  brigadier  general  at  Ironton,  in 
Iron  County,  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  Mex- 
ico, and  the  spot  which  is  now  known  as 
Emerson  Park,  where  he  stood  when  his  com- 
mission was  received,  is  marked  by  a  fine  statue 
of  him.  In  his  memoirs  Grant  speaks  of  his 
sojourn  at  Mexico.  In  1866  the  county  court 
of  Audrain  County  voted  $300,000  in  bonds  in 
favor  of  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri  River  Rail- 
road, known  at  present  as  the  Chicago  & 
Alton.  In  October,  1871,  the  company  com- 
pleted its  line  through  the  county  from  east 
to  west,  and  the  Fulton  branch  was  finished 
in  March,  1872.  As  in  other  counties  where 
railroad  bonds  were  voted,  some  of  the  people 
failed  to  heartily  support  the  scheme,  and 
tried  to  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  tax- 
payers. However,  the  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive element  in  the  county  prevailed,  with 
the  result  that  in  1880  the  last  cent  of  indebted- 
ness on  account  of  the  railroad  bonds  was 
paid,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  county  and  all  concerned  as  well. 
Had  the  elements  antagonistic  to  the  bonds 
predominated,  as  in  some  other  counties  of 
Missouri,  Audrain  would  have  been  precipi- 
tated into  costly  and  lengthy  litigation  that 
no  doubt  would  have  caused  the  original  debt 
to  be  increased  into  the  millions.  Audrain 
County  is  divided  into  seven  townships  named 
respectively,  Cuiver,  Loutre,  Linn,  Prairie, 
Saling,  Salt  River  and  Wilson.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  town  lots  in  the 
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county  in  1899  was  $5,513,250;  estimated  full 
value,  $11,026,500,  assessed  value  of  personal 
property,  including  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $2,727,- 
495 ;  estimated  full  value,  $5454,990;  assessed 
value  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  $228,- 
835;  estimated  full  value,  $457,670;  assessed 
value  of  railroads,  $1435,359.69.  There  are 
78  1-4  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  passing  from  the  northeast  cor- 
ner to  the  western  line,  with  a  branch  from 
Mexico  south  to  the  southern  boundary  line, 
and  the  Wabash,  entering  near  the  southeast 
corner,  and  passing  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  center  of  the  western  boundary 
line. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  county 
in  1900  was  99;  amount  of  permanent  school 
funds,  both  county  and  township,  $62,946.68. 
The  population  of  the  county  in  1900  was  21,- 
160.  (See  also  "Live  Stock  Interests  of  Au- 
dram  County.")         gkorge  Robertson. 

Anglais  River.— This  is  a  small  stream 
thirty  miles  in  length,  which  rises  in  Laclede 
County  and  flows  north,  through  Camden  and 
Miller  Courtties,  into  the  Osage,  fifteen  miles 
below  Linn  Creek. 

Augusta. — A  town  in  St.  Charles  Co<unty, 
cm  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
thirty-4wo  miles  southwest  of  St.  Charles.  It 
was  formerly  a  river  town  of  consideriable  im- 
portance, but  a  change  in  the  river  channel 
made  the  landing  useless.  It  was  plalbted  by 
Leonard  Hairold,  a  Pennsylvania^,  in  1836, 
and  was  called  Mount  Pleasant.  Th«  villag- 
ers were  German  immigrants  of  1834-6.  In 
1837  Julius  Mallinckrodt  laid  out  the  town  of 
Dortmund,  one  mile  west,  but  the  river  left 
the  site,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  His 
brother,  Charles,  taught  the  first  public  school 
in  the  county,  at  Augusta.  In  1856,  during 
the  existence  of  the  stringent  anti-liquor  laws, 
the  Augusta  Harmonic- Verein,  a  social  organ- 
ization, was  formed  in  a  tent  on  the  ice  in  mid- 
stream. For  twelve  years  afterward  k  mdt  on 
a  flatboat  in  the  river.  In  1867  it  was  incor- 
porated and  built  a  hall.  There  are  a  number 
of  churches  and  a  good  school.  Population, 
291. 

Aurora.— A  city  in  Lavirrence  County,  on 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railways, 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Vernon,  tfie 


county  seat,  and  269  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis,  situated  upon  the  Ozark  Plateau,  at  an 
altitude  of  1,378  feet.    Waterworks,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $37,500;  distribute  an  ample  supply 
of  the  purest  waiter,  derived  from  the  great 
spring,  covering  an  acre  in  area,  at  the  head  of 
Spring  River ;  the  pressure  affords  efficient  aid 
in  case  of  fire.     A  volunteer  fire  department 
includes  two  hose  companies  and  one  hook- 
and-ladder  company;    there  are  two  depart- 
mental buildings,  with  reels  and  hose,  a  club 
room  and  a  gymnasium.    Excellent  electric 
light  and  telephone  service,  the  lartjter  connect- 
ing all  principal  points  in  the  mining  field,  are 
provided.    The  City  Hall  is  a  handsome  two- 
story  brick  edifice,  containing  the  city  offices 
and  a  spacious  auditorium,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000.    The  police  force  consists  of  a  marshal 
and  four  men,  costing  $2,100  per  annum. 
Near  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  park,  compris- 
ing a  block  of  land,  the  gift  of  S.  G.  Elliott. 
Maple  Park  Cemetery,  comprising  forty  acres, 
situated  one  and  one-fourth  miles  south  of  the 
dty,  was  bought  by  the  municipality  in  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  art:  a  cash  outlay  of  $3,125.    The 
city  indebtedness  is  $14,500,  $12,500  of  which 
is  on  waterworks  account.    There  are  three 
substantial  brick  public  school  buildings,  two 
Stories  high,  costing,  for  erection,  $20,000; 
$8,000  per  annum  is  expended  for  mainte- 
nance erf  the  schools.    The  bonded  indebted- 
ness is  $9,000.    Seventeen  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance is  1,100.    The  high  school,  b^inning  in 
1890,  has  gradua/ted  fifty-six  pupils,  admissible 
to  the  University  of  Missouri.  There  are  com- 
modious churches  of  handsome  design,  oi  the 
Baptist,  Christian,  Congregational,  Methodist 
Episcopal   and  Cumberland  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations.   The  fraternal  societies  include 
a  lodge,  chapter,  commandery,  and  Eastern 
Star  Chapter  of  the  Masonic  order,  a  lodge 
and  encampment  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modern 
Woodmen,  the  Woodmen  ol  the  World,  the 
United  Workmen,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  th-e 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Home  Fo- 
rum, the   Home   Paladium,  and  the  Select 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  America.    The  Aurora 
Fishing  and  Hunting  Club,  with  a  member- 
ship of  forty-two,  own  a  clubhouse  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $2,000,  on   the  James   River, 
twenty-two  miles  south  of  the  city.  The  news- 
papers are  the  "News,"  daily  and  weekly, 
Democratic;  the  "Herald,"  daily  and  weekly. 
Republican;   the   "Argus,"  weekly,   Repub- 
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Hcan ;  the  "Advertiser,"  weekly,  Democratic ; 
and  the  "Signal  Light,"  monthly.  Populist 
The  Miners'  and  Merchants'  Bank,  founded 
in  1884,  and  the  Bank  of  Aurora,  founded  in 
1887,  have  aggregate  capital  of  $60,000,  and 
aggregate  deposits  of  nearly  a  half-million  dol- 
lars. The  industries  include  two  extensive 
flourmills;  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  mining  ma- 
chinery ;  a  cornmill,  a  novelty  factory,  an  ice 
factory,  and  business  establishments  covering 
every  line  of  trade.  In  1900  the  population 
was  6,191.  The  town  was  platted  May  9, 
1870,  by  Stephen  G.  EUioitt.  North  Aurora 
was  platted  in  June,  1886,  by  Carr  McNatt. 
Various  addJtk>ns  were  made,  and  in  October 
following  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
of  the  fourth  class,  with  Carr  McNatft,  mayor ; 
A.  R.  Whealt,  J.  D.  Conrad,  Warren  Vertrees 
and  Henry  Weed,  aldermen,  and  Charles  Wal- 
lich,  marshal.  Aurora  derives  its  principal 
irapoitance  from  its  extensive  and  highly  valu- 
able mineral  interests,  and  ranks  second  only 
to  Joplin  in  production.  In  1873  George  Ha- 
ley and  George  Connell  discovered  and  worked 
surface  lead  in  the  vicinity.  No  systematic 
mining  was  attemiyted  until  January,  1887, 
when  the  Aurora  Syndicate  Mining  Company 
was  organized,  and  began  work  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  on  the  Boyd  farm  adjoining  the 
town.  In  October  following  the  richest  min- 
eral deposits  in  the  district  were  found  on  the 
Brinckerhoff  and  McCoy  lands.  The  princi- 
pal mines  now  in  operation  extend  east  and. 
northeasterly  to  a  disftance  of  nearly  three 
miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  but 
some  mining  is  carried  farther,  and  in  other 
directions.  A  large  part  of  the  mining  grounds 
is  known  as  "Orchard  Camp,"  from  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  discoveries  were  made  in  apple 
orchards.  All  the  mining  lands,  by  reason  of 
their  contour,  have  natural  drainage,  and  are 
covered  with  concentnating  plants,  derricks, 
drill  plants,  crushers,  mills,  and  the  debris 
from  excavation  and  crushing.  The  value  of 
concentrating  plants  runs  from  $4,000  to  $10,- 
000.  The  operaltives  employed  number  about 
1,000  men.  Saturday  payments  are  made,  and 
the  banks  are  open  under  electric  light  until 
10  o'clock  ait  night  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  long  Kne  of  men  who  receive  their  wages 
in  the  form  of  pay  checks.  In  1899  many  cash 
sales  of  mining  property  were  made  at  high 
prices,  in  one  jnstance  reaching  the  sum  of  a 
half-million  dollars.     The  same  property  was 


afterward  capitalized  at  an  enormous  sum,  the 
deed  requiring  internal  revenue  stamps  to  the 
value  of  $3,150.  In  1899  the  aggregate  out- 
put of  the  Aurora  mines  was  54,661,610 
pounds  of  zinc,  and  283,060  pounds  of  lead, 
'nie  aggregate  value  was  $954,178.  In  1900 
the  attention  of  large  proprietors  was  centered 
upon  deep  mining*  Until  recently  it  was  be- 
lieved that  ore  existed  only  at  comparatively 
shallow  depths.  On  the  Wheat  &  Loy  and 
the  Sand  Ridge  Mining  Company  lands  shafts 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and 
drilling  has  been  carried  on  to  a  total  depth 
of  340  feet,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a 
zinc  ore  deposit  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
yielding  a  higher  grade  than  taken  from  any 
of  the  shallow  mines. 

Aurora  Springs.— An  incorporated  vil- 
lage in  the  western  part  of  Miller  County,  on 
the  Jefferson  City  &  Lebanon  branch  erf  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  It  was  founded  in 
1880  and  enjoys  considerable  popularity  as  a 
health  resort,  a  mineral  spring  of  marked 
medicinal  properties  being  located  there. 
About  1885  it  reached  its  height  of  popularity. 
There  is  a  school,  a  private  academy,  church 
and  four  general  stores  located  there.  Popu- 
lation in  1899  (estimated),  421. 

Austin,  Moses. — ^A  native  of  Durham, 
Connecticut,  who,  after  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  Virginia,  settled  in  Upper  Louisiana 
about  1780.  About  1797  he  was  granted  a 
league  of  land  in  w*hat  is  now  WasJiington 
County,  Missouri,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
"Austin  Survey."  Forty  acres  of  this  land  he 
laid  out  in  town  lots,  and  it  now  comprises  a 
part  of  die  site  of  Potosi.  He  built  an  exten- 
sive lead  smelter  at  Potosi,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Mine  a  Breton,  the  first  improved 
smelting  plant  in  the  territory  now  Missouri, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  also 
started  a  shot-tower  and  a  sheet-lead  factory. 
His  reports  upon  the  mines  of  Missouri  Terri- 
tory, made  to  Captain  Amos  Stoddard  in  1804, 
are  the  most  authoritative  statements  of  the 
condition  of  mining  in  the  Territory  at  that 
period,  and  are  highly  valua:ble  for  the  histori- 
cal data  they  contain.  In  1820  he  was  granted 
permission  by  the  Mexican  government  to  lo- 
cate a  colony  of  300  Americans  in  the  territory 
now  the  State  of  Texas.  The  hardships  of  his 
long  ride  on  horseback  to  Mexico  resulted  in 
an  illness  that  caused  his  death.    He  died  on 
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the  Terre  Bleu,  now  in  St.  Francois  County, 
Missouri,  June  lo,  1821.  His  remains  are 
buried  in  the  Presbyterian  cemetery  at  Potosi. 
For  many  years  his  grave  was  neglected. 
Some  years  ago  a  report  had  been  circulated 
that  his  remains  had  tbeen  petrified.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  vandals  to  steal  them. 
Digging  down  to  the  coffin  they  found  only 
the  skeleton.  In  1895  a  cherry  tree  eig^een 
inches  in  diameter,  which  had  grown  over  the 
grave,  was  cut  down,  and,  with  money  sub- 
scribed by  some  of  his  distant  relatives,  a  plain 
stone  tomb  was  built,  whdch  now  marks  the 
place  where  his  remains  repose. 

Austin^  Stephen  F.,  Missouri  states- 
man and  Texas  patriot,  was  bom  in  Wythe 
G)unty,  Virginia,  November  8,  1793,  and  died 
in  Texas,  December  27,  1836.  He  was  the 
son  of  Moses  Austin,  the  pioneer  in  improved 
methods  of  lead-smelting  in  America,  a  Mis- 
souri pioneer,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Potosi,  in  Washington  County,  Missouri. 
Stephen  F.  Austin  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Missouri  in  1799.  He  was  educated  in  Con- 
necticut, his  father's  native  State,  and  at  the 
Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. In  1818  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  territorial  Legislature,  and  in 
182 1  was  appointed  United  States  circuit 
judge  for  Arkansas.  His  father,  in  1820,  was 
granted  concessions  in  Mexkro  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  locate  a  colony  of  three  hundred 
families  there.  Dying  in  1821,  he  requested 
his  son  to  finish  the  work  of  colonization  that 
he  had  undertaken.  By  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment the  privileges  granted  Moses  Austin 
were  confirmed  to  his  son,  and  the  latter  faith- 
fully carried  out  the  scheme  of  cotonization, 
locating  his  colony  on  the  Brazos.  It  is  a  fact 
well  authenticated  that  not  a  single  member  of 
Austin's  colony  was  ever  charged  with  theft 
or  misdemeanor,  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  oc- 
cupy a  felon's  cell.  After  reaching  die  Brazos 
with  his  colonists,  Austin  found  that  during 
his  absence  of  a  year  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico had  changed,  necessitating  a  journey  on 
horseback  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  There  his 
rights  were  secured  on  April  4, 1823,  and,  after 
several  months  at  the  capital,  he  returned  to 
Texas.  Later  he  served  in  the  Coahuila  and 
Texas  Legislatures.  In  1833  he  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner,  with  a  draft  of  a  proposed  Con- 
stitution, asking  that  Texas  be  made  a  sepa- 
rate State.     His  request  was  never  answered. 


Starting  homeward,  in  December,  he  was  ar- 
rested, cast  into  prison,  and  lay  in  a  dungeon 
in  tlic  City  of  Mexico  until  July,  1835.  Re- 
turning to  Texas  the  following  September,  he 
found  a  revolution  opening  and  volimteers  or- 
ganizing for  battle.  He  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  at  the  head  of  his  forces 
moved  upon  the  fortified  town  of  San  Amtonio. 
In  the  meantime  a  provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  Austin,  Branch  Archer  and 
William  Wharton  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  seek  aid  from  the  United  States. 
Wharton  and  Archer  favored  absolute  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico,  while  Austin  was  in 
favor  of  making  Texas  a  Mexican  State. 
Austin  visited  the  United  States  and  returned 
home  in  June,  1836.  His  sufferings  in  the  Mex- 
ican prison  had  wrecked  his  health,  and  in  a 
few  months  he  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  arose.  In  August  of  1836,  though  a 
sick  man,  he  was  a  candidate  for  President  of 
Texas  against  General  Sam  Houston. 

Antenrieth,   Oeorg^e,  was    bom    in 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  August  11, 1843,  ^^^  died 
in  Qayton,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri, 
March  23,  1899.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip 
Adam  and  Cathrine  Barbara  (Roggenhauser) 
Autenrieth.  The  elder  Autenrieth  was  a  farmer 
and  wine-grower  of  Stuttgart,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1864,  locating 
on  a  farm  near  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  and  later 
in  Clayton,  where  he  died  in  October,  1881. 
After  acquiring  a  practical  education  in  the 
public  schools  in  his  native  town,  young  Au- 
tenrieth was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  hotel  until 
1864,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  parents,  settling  with  them  on  the  farm 
near  Kirkwood,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Kirkwood  and  opened 
a  hotel,  remaining  there  nine  years.  In  1879 
he  moved  to  Qayton,  Missouri,  and  leased  the 
Edwards  House,  and  ten  years  later  purchased 
the  property  now  known  as  the  Autenrieth 
Hotel,  which  he  conducted  until  his  death. 
The  Autenrieth  Hotel  was  known  far  and  wide 
by  the  traveling  public  as  one  of  the  promi- 
nent landmarks  of  Clayton,  where  gienuine 
hospitality  and  good  cheer  was  dispensed  to 
its  guests  by  its  popular  kindlord.  In  1870 
Mr.  Autenrieth  began  to  attain  prominence  in 
politics,  and  for  thirty  years  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  in  public  Kfe  in 
St.  Louis  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Republkan    County   Central    Committee,    of 
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which  he  was  chairman  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  and  attended  many  conventions  of 
his  party  as  a  deleg^e.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Bank,  and 
its  vice  president  at  the  date  of  his  dearth ;  a  di- 
rector of  Mount  Olive  Saengferbund,  presi- 
dent of  the  QayDon  School  Board,  member  of 
the  orders  of  Knights  of  Honor,  Sons  of  Her- 
mann, Odd  Fellows,  Harugari,  and  either  or- 
ganizations. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Oiurch.  Mr.  Autenrieth  was  thor- 
oughly identified  with  every  worthy  object 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  educaltional,  religious 
and  charitable  objects,  without  regard  to  sect 
or  nationality.  Successful  in  his  business  ca- 
reer, he  left  a  handsome  fortune  to  his  family. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Kathrine 
Barbara  Hoffmann,  a  native  of  Wurttemberg, 
Germany,  in  1865.  She  died  in  August,  1875, 
leaving  four  sons,  Henry  Autenrieth,  Fred- 
crick  Autenrietfi,  Oiarles  Autenrieth  and  Al- 
bert Autenrieth.  His  second  marriage  was 
wkh  Miss  Marie  Schmidt,  abo  a  naltive  of  Ger- 
many, March  2, 1876.  Six  children  were  bom 
of  the  second  marriage,  named,  respectively, 
Emma  Autenrieth,  George  Autenrieth,  Cath- 
arine Autenrieth,  Bertha  Autenrieth,  Louisa 
Atitenrietfa  and  William  Autenrieth. 

Autumnal  FestiTities  Association. 

An  association  formed  in  St.  Louis,  July  25, 
1891,  whkh  had  for  its  object  the  advancement 
d  the  business  interests  of  that  city,  through 
an  annual  pageant  and  other  attractions  to  be 
given  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  yjAikh  would 
bring  to  the  city  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  the  founders  of  the  associa- 
tion were  Csptsin  Frank  Gaiennie,  Honorable 
S.  M.  Kennard,  Goodman  King,  Honorable 
E.  O.  Stanard,  Cofcmd  M.  C.  Wetmore  and 
otbers.  The  association  passed  out  erf  exist- 
ence and  was  succeeded  by  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  St  Louis  in  1894. 

Auxvasse. — ^An  incorporated  village  in 
Callaway  County,  thirteen  miles  north  erf  Ful- 
ton, on  the  Jefferson  City  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroad.  The  town  is  on  Uie 
edge  of  Grand  Prairie,  in  the  center  of  a  rich 
agricnltural  section.  It  was  founded  in  1871 
by  J.  A.  Harrison,  and  for  some  time  was 
known  as  Chariton  Gty.  It  has  a  graded 
school,  four  churches,  a  roller  flouring  mill,  a 
bank,  botd,  extensive  lime  kilns  near  by,  a 


weekly  pap^r,  the  "Review,"  and  about  twenty 
business  houses,  including  stores  of  different 
kinds  and  small  shops.  Population,  1899  (es- 
timated), 500. 

Ava. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Douglas  County, 
in  Benton  Township,  located  a  little  west  of 
the  center  of  the  county,  and  fourteen  miles 
from  Mansfield,  in  Wright  County,  the  near- 
est railroad  point.  It  was  founded  in  1864,  aft 
which  time  it  succeeded  Vera  Cruz  as  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  county.  It  has  a  substantial 
courthouse,  diree  churches,  a  good  public 
school,  lodges,  fraternal  orders,  a  bank,  ftour- 
ing  mill,  brick  yard,  two  hotels,  six  general 
and  eight  other  stores,  and  one  newspaper,  the 
"Bouglas  County  Herald,"  published  by  Ben- 
jamin J.  Smith.  The  village  is  one  of  the  best 
inland  business  places  in  the  State.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  600. 

ATalon. — A  village  in  Livingston  County, 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Chillicothe  and  nine 
miles  from  Hale,  in  Carroll  County,  the  near- 
est railroad  and  shipping  point.  It  has  four 
churches,  a  public  school,  and  it  is  the  seat 
of  Avalon  College,  which  is  under  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination.  It  has  a 
large  steam  flouring  mill,  a  newspaper,  the 
"Aurora,"  and  about  ten  stores  and  shops  in 
different  lines  of  trade.  Population,  1899  (es- 
timated), 500. 

Avery,  Henry,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Henry  County,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee. 
In  1812  he  served  under  General  Jackson 
against  the  Seminole  Indians ;  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Jackson,  whom  he  served 
as  secretary ;  the  acquaintance  was  maintained 
until  broken  by  death,  and  they  k^  up  a 
friendly  and  confidential  correspondence. 
Henry  Avery  married  Miss  Elizaibeth  Green, 
of  White  County,  Tennessee,  in  1819.  In  1830 
they  immigrated  to  Missouri,  stopping  in  the 
counties  of  St.  Louis  and  Morgan.  Avery 
visited  Henry  County  the  same  year,  and 
staked  the  claim  upon  which  he  settled  and  to 
which  he  removed  his  family  in  183 1.  He 
made  his  home  in  Tebo  Township,  the  first 
part  of  Henry  (Rives)  County  which  was 
opened  by  white  men;  he  was  probably  the 
first  to  break  prairie ;  he  put  up  the  first  hewn 
log  house  in  the  county,  and  about  1835  was 
tfie  first  to  pirt  window  glass  in  a  dwelling.  In 
that  house  was  born  his  daughter,  Susan,  after- 
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ward  Mrs.  Henry  Roberts,  the  first  white  child 
bom  in  the  county.  The  first  birth  was  that 
of  a  colored  child,  whose  mother  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
after  the  creation  of  Rives  County,  and  the 
first  county  court  sait  at  his  house.  Upon  his 
land  the  first  store  was  opened,  by  Stephen 
Clark.  He  was  an  old  school  Baptist,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1832 ;  he  preached 
all  through  central  and  southwest  Missouri, 
to  Indians  as  well  as  to  whites,  without  recom- 
pense; meanwhile,  he  carried  on  farming  in- 
dustriously and  amassed  a  competency.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  forcible  speaker,  fairly 
well  educated,  and  commanded  great  atten- 
tion. In  1842  he  engaged  in  a  debate  with 
Joshua  Page,  a  Christian,  which  was  regarded 
for  years  afterward  with  admiration.  He  died 
September  26,  1845,  ^S^  fifty-two  years.  Of 
his  children,  August  Clark  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Henry  County,  and 
John  M.  became  a  leading  financier.  Both 
reside  in  Clinton. 

A  villa. — ^A  town  in  Jasper  County  eight 
miles  east  of  Carthage,  the  cotuity  seat.  It 
has  a  school,  a  Methodist  Church,  a  Christian 
Church,  and  a  Baptist  Church,  lodges  of  Ma- 
sons and  Odd  Fellows  and  a  flourmill.  In 
1890  the  population  was  180.  The  town  was 
platted  in  1858  by  David  S.  Holman  and  An- 
drew L.  Love. 

Axtell,  Samuel  W.,  was  bom  in  Knox 
County,  Ohio,  June  17,  1850,  son  of  George 
R.  and  Amanda  (Famham)  Axtell.  Taken  at 
six  years  old  to  Beech  Creek  Township, 
Greene  County,  Indiana,  he  was  sent  to  the 
common  schools  at  his  home  and  later  to  the 
Indiana  State  University,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1874.  He  was  very  poor,  and  for  a 
time  while  in  the  University  had  only  bread 
and  water  as  a  daily  ration.  Leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, he  located  at  Bloomfield,  Indiana,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  county  school  superintendent. 
Mr.  Axtell  introduced  the  graded  schools  in 
his  county,  and  worked  for  better  conditions, 
overcoming  great  opposition  and  prejudice. 
He  held  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
until  1884,  when  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  in  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District, 
and  in  1892  he  was  the  candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  Lieutenant  Governor.  Becoming 
much  interested  in  psychology,  or  mental  sci- 


ence, he  began  to  read  everything  available  on 
the  subject,  and  attended  (in  1891)  a  course 
under  Dr.  Still,  the  renowned  founder  of  the 
new   school   of    medicine — Osteopathy — ^but 
believing  that  to  be  but  included  in  the  broader 
field  of  mental  science,  he  visited  Professor 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  the  recognized  authority 
in   psychology,  and   followed   this  with  wide 
reading  on  psychometry,  or  the  power  of  the 
soul.    He  also  familiarized  himself  with  all 
authors  on  psychic  phenomena,  such  as  Bu- 
chanan, of  California,  Miss  Helen  Wilmans,  of 
Sea  Breeze,  Florida,  and  other  reputed  writers. 
He  met  and  studied  with  the  famed  masters  of 
psychic  phenomena  of  India,  such  as  Professor 
Bettiro,  of  Chicago,  finally  attending  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Science  at  Rochester,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1897  graduated  at  the  Weltmer 
School,  of  Nevada,  Missouri.   He  had  long  ere 
this  fully  realized  the  value  of  applying  these 
principles  to  every  day  life,  especially  to  the 
healing  of  diseased  bodies  and  the  correcting 
of  distorted  minds,  and  had  begun  their  appli- 
cation among  his  friends  who  were  in  touch 
somewhat  with  his  own  abstruse  and  trained 
intellect.    As  a  lawyer    he  had    applied    his 
'knowledge  of  mental  science,  and  finally,  in 
1896,  decided  to  abandon  the  laiw  and  devote 
himself  to  healing  and  to  teaching.    Locating 
in  Missouri,  he  spent  several  months  in  travel- 
ing about  the  State,  and  his  success  was  so 
great  and  his  followers  so  many  he  finally  de- 
cided to  locate  permanently,  and  so  established 
the  Axtell  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  and 
Infirmary  at  Sedalia.  There  no  longer  remains 
in  the  minds  of  the  (thoughtful  amd  investiga- 
tive any  doubt  as  to  the  rightful  claims  of 
mental  science  as  being  founded  upon  tnuth 
and  a  purely  scientific  basis.    ''Evolution  is  the 
bottom  plank  of  mental  science  and  evolution 
teaches  us  there  is  no  death ;  nothing  is  called 
dead ;  it  is  one  perpetual  circle  of  life.    Intelli- 
gence is  life ;  and  when  the  brain  becomes 
ruler  of  our  lives  we  shall  be  as  God.   The  will 
of  man  is  the  Supreme  Ruler.    Unfortunately, 
we  look  upon  the  occult  as  something  sttper- 
natural,  while  it  is  the  most  natural  thing-  in 
the  world.    It  is  simply  mental  control,  and 
mental  control  leads  to  clear  vision.      Meta- 
physical   healing,  divine    healing,   Christian 
science,  osteopathy  and  hypnotism  are  all  but 
lesser  ideas,  and  are  all  included  in  the  general 
subject  of  mental  science. 

*To  crown  all,  Professor  Axtell  has  devel- 
oped the  recently  formulated  idea  of  soul  corn- 
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munication  called  telepathy,  whereby  nrinds  can 
be  m  touch  and  commumcaitive  even  at  gt^eatt 
distances,  and  has  applied  the  knowledge  of 
heaKng  absent  paltaents.  Thought  is  the  only 
creative  power  in  all  the  world.  There  is  no 
power  in  disease  oompiarable  to  the  power  in- 
vested in  thte  human  mind,  and  this  fcniowledge 
he  transmits  to  his  patients  by  ittoe  force  of 
telepathy,  and  Whw  they  are  bnought  in«o 
rehiion  with  the  mind  of  the  healer  disease  is 
repkoed  with  normal  conditions,  health." 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  grateful  patients 

show  tiie  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  this  absent 

healing.    These  come  from  pereons  thousands 

of  miles  apart,  but  all  breatfie  the  same  spirit 

of  thankfulness  for  returned  health.    Professor 

Axtell  is  a  pleasant  gentleman  to  meet,'  of  a 

Wghly  sensitive  organization  and  with  natural 

rtrong  mentality,  the  power  of  thought   and 

will  being  strongly  illustrated  in  his  own  life. 

Seeking  the  broadest  field  for  the  exerdse 

of  his  talent  as  a  healer  of  disease.  Professor 

Axtell  has  recently  accepted  one  of  the  most 

'Sponsible  positions  in  the  faculty  of  the  S.  A. 

Weltmer  School  of  Healing  at  Nevada,  Mis- 

^uri.     In   this  institution,  which   is   known 

^^^r  the  entire  world,  He  will  have  a  splendid 

^Portunity  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 

^^^   'the  further  develox>ment  of  his  marked 

^^'Hty  in  that  line. 

ir^y^ers,  Howard,  educator,  was  bom 
^"^^  21,  1861,  at  .Olympia,  Washington, 
^tv  of  William  N.  and  Sarah  (Sanborn) 
^yers.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters  are  still  living.  From  early  boy- 
hood he  determined  upon  the  acquisition  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  obtained  his  prej^ira- 
tory  training  in  the  common  schools  of  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1883,  with  the  highest 
honors,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  Inci- 
dental to  his  university  studies,  he  won  the 
First  Walker  Prize  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  for  the  best  scientific  memoir, 
the  contest  being  open  to  competitors  in  all 
lands.  His  monograph  was  published  by  the 
society,  and  gave  a  world-wide  fame  to  its 
author  as  an  original  investigator.  Upon 
graduating  from  Harvard,  Mr.  Ajrers  went  to 
Germany  and  studied  for  two  years  in  the  uni- 
versities at  Heidelberg,  Strasburg  and  Frei- 
burg under  such  famous  professors  as  Gegen- 
baur,  Wiedersheim,  Schmidt,  Butschli,  Weis- 


mann  and  Benecke.  His  studies  included 
original  investigations,  the  results  of  which 
form  three  scientific  papers  which  were  pub- 
lished in  German  periodicals,  two  of  the  num- 
ber being  in  the  German  language.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  course  in  the  Freiburg  Uni- 
versity he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  magna  cum  laude.  Afterward  he 
continued  his  scientific  investigation  in  the 
Marine  Zoological  Station  of  Vienna  Univer- 
sity, at  Trieste  and  the  Station  Maritime  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  at  Banyuls-sur-Mer, 
France.  He  also  attended  the  lectiu-es  of  fa- 
mous teachers  at  the  College  de  France  and 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  Dr.  Ayers  at  once  entered  upon 
his  work  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  He  was  called 
to  Harvard  University  the  following  year  as 
an  instructor  in  biology.  He  occupied  this 
positron  for  two  years,  displaying  marked  aibil- 
ity  and  untiring  zeal  and  industry.  During 
this  time  he  contributed  to  the  scientific  jour- 
nals in  America,  England  and  Germany  papers 
which  evoked  high  commendation  of  his  abil- 
ity as  an  investigator  and  author.  This  effort  in 
the  class  room  and  laboratory  brought  him  the 
distinction  of  election  as  Fellow  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. Thereafter^  for  four  years,  beginning  in 
1889,  I^r.  Ayers  was  director  of  the  Lake  Labo- 
ratory at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Here  his 
opportunities  for  continuing  his  researches 
were  unusual,  and  here  he  accomplished 
much  of  his  most  important  work,  his 
contributions  to  scientific  knowledge  In 
special  lines  being  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
Here  he  wrote  his  "Comparative  Anat- 
omy of  the  Vertebrate  Ear,"  a  volume 
which  is  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  up- 
on the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  as  neces- 
sitating the  rewriting  of  leading  chapters  in 
works  on  physiology  and  psychology.  During 
the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Lake 
Laboratory  and  thereafter  until  1898  Dr. 
Ayers  spent  his  summer  vacations  at  Woods' 
Hall,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  charge  of 
investigations  in  animal  morphology  in  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory.  Incidental  to 
this  was  his  delivery  of  public  lectures  upon 
morphological  subjects  fr^wn  time  to  time.  He 
was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science  and  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Natural- 
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ists.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Morphologists  and  president  of  the 
Scientific  Association  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. He  is  collaborating  with  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington  City  and  with  a  corps 
of  British  scientists  at  Cape  Town,  Africa,  in 
the  scientific  work  connected  with  the  survey 
of  that  province.  He  is  also  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  two  important  scientific  journals,  the 
"Zoological  Bulktin"  and  the  "Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Microscopy."  In  1894  Dr.  Ayers  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  biology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  in  w*hich  position  he  won  ad- 
ditional honors  for  himself  and  gave  a  higher 
prominence  to  the  institution  with  which  he 
had  become  connected.  His  period  of  service 
with  the  University  of  Missouri  terminated  in 
1899,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This  call  came 
as  a  due  recognition  of  the  distinction  which 
he  had  achieved  as  an  educator  and  a  scientist. 
The  friends  of  science  in  Missouri  deeply  re- 
gret the  loss  to  the  State  of  the  services  of  so 
distinguished  a  teacher  and  investigator. 

Ayers,  Samuel,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  June  2,  1858,  at  Danville,  Kentucky. 
His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Mildred  (Shouse) 
Ayers,  both  natives  of  that  State.  The  father, 
who  was  a  dentist  by  profession,  was  descended 
from  a  Scotch  family  which  immigrated  to 
America  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  rendered 
service  to  the  patriot  cause  in  that  struggle. 
Their  son,  Samuel,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Centre  College  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  he  entered  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years,  receiving  his  diploma  as  bachelor  of  arts 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  then  engaged 
as  a  teacher,  having  charge  of  schools  in  Lin- 
coln County  and  in  Fayette,  Kentucky,  for 
three  years.  During  this  saane  time  he  was 
closely  engaged  in  medical  studies  imder  the 
tutorship  of  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtry,  now  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whom 
he  attended  in  the  office  and  accomptanied  on 
sick  calls,  gaining  at  once  all  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  actual  practice,  as  well  as  from 
theoretical  instruction.  His  medical  studies 
were  pursued  with  great  diligence,  and  he  left 
his  tutor  well  grounded  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  his  chosen  profession.  In  the 
autumn  of  1880  he  eotered  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  and  attended  lectures 
and  clinics  for  one  year.  The  year  following 
he  devoted  to  observation  of  hospital  practice 


in  Chicago,  engaging  in  the  work  himself,  in 
order  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  science 
he  had  adopted  for  his  life  work.  He  followed 
this  with  taking  a  scholarship  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  in  1883  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  and  the  additional  high  honor  of  re- 
ceiving the  faculty  medal  for  general  high 
class  standing.  He  was  almost  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  a  high  position  in  the  Louisville 
City  Hospital,  and,  after  being  so  engaged  for 
one  year,  entered  upon  practice  in  that  city, 
in  which  he  continued  until  1886.  During  this 
period  he  was  connected  with  the  Hospital  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  surgical  anatomy  in  1884  ^uid  dean  of 
the  faculty  in  1885.  In  1886  his  arduous  atten- 
tion to  his  professional  and  college  duties  had 
so  worn  upon  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  rest,  and  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  recuperation.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  having  regained  his  old-time  vigor, 
he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  practice  which  has  grown  to  lai^c 
dimensions,  surgery  being  a  principal  feature, 
as  often  in  an  advisory  way  as  otherwise.  In 
this  department  of  his  profession  he  is  widely 
known  in  western  Missouri  and  in  Kansas, 
and  his  distinguished  ^bility  has  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railway  and  of  the  Kansas 
City  &  Suburban  Belt  Railway.  He  holds 
membership  with  the  Jackson  County  Medical 
Association  and  with  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Kansas  City.  In  all  his  pr<rfessi(Mial  asso- 
ciations he  is  regarded  as  an  eminently  capable 
practitioner.  Politically  he  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party.  Since  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  fraternal  connections  are  limited 
to  the  Blue  Lodge  in  Masonry.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1885  to  Miss  Stella  Hobbs,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  of  this  marriage  two  chil- 
dren were  bom — Nannie  Louise,  who  died  in 
1890  at  the  age  of  eleven  months ;  Samuel,  Jr., 
the  only  living  child,  was  bom  January  3, 1893. 
Dr.  Ayers  is  a  gentleman  of  broad  views,  and 
is  a  favorite  in  all  social  and  other  circles  in 
which  he  moves.  While  abating  nothing  of 
his  devotion  to  his  profession,  he  is  genial  and 
companionable,  and  is  very  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  community  for  his  personal 
worth,  as  well  as  for  his  professional  attain- 
ments. 
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Aylor,  Joseph  W.,  one  of  the  leading 
capitalists  and  mine  owners  of  Jasper  County, 
was  bom  September  29,  1839,  i^  Rap- 
pahannock County,  Virginia,  son  of  Staunton 
and  Malinda  (Quaintance)  Aylor.  He  was 
reared  in  Virginia,  and  enjoyed  limited  educa- 
tional advantages,  attending  school  in  all  but 
two  months  and  nineteen  days.  He  had  a  nat- 
ural genius  for  business  affairs,  however,  and 
by  dint  of  industry  and  the  best  use  of  his  op- 
portunities acquired  much  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  helps  to  build  up  fortunes. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  work 
for  himself,  and  soon  afterward  came  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  went  to  work  on  a  farm,  re- 
ceiving twenty  dollars  per  month  as  wages. 
He  was  thus  employed  until  1861,  when  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Army,  serving  first 
under  Captain  Grigsby  and  later  in  the  bat- 
talion commanded  by  Major  Brace,  now 
Judge  Brace,  of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court. 
In  1862  he  was  mustered  into  the  regular  ser- 
vice. Confederate  States  Army,  and  served 
thereafter  until  the  close  of  the  war,  first  under 
General  Martain  Green,  then  in  General  Par- 
sons' brigade  of  General  Price's  division. 
When  the  war  closed,  and  his  regiment  was 
disbanded  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  he  went 
to  Texas  and  again  began  work  as  a  farm  la- 
borer. In  1866  he  returned  to  Missouri  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  opera- 
tions on  his  own  account.  About  1880  he  be- 
came interested  in  various  mining  enterprises, 
among  th^ese  being  the  Eleveoth  Hour  Mines 
and  the  McCorkle  Hill  Mines,  of  which  he  is 
sole  owner.  More  than  two  million  dollars' 
worth  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  has  been  taken 
from  the  Eleventh  Hour  Mine  within  the  past 


sixteen  years,  and  the  McCorkle  Hill  Mine  has 
produced  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  ore. 
These  operations  have  made  Mr.  Aylor  a  con- 
spicuous figure  among  the  mine  magnates  of 
southwest  Missouri,  and  there  are  few  men  in 
the  State  whose  operations  have  been  so  uni- 
formly successful  as  have  his.  He  has  built 
up  a  splendid  fortune,  and  what  he  has  accom- 
plished may  well  prove  an  incentive  to  young 
men  who  have  their  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  All  his  life  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  it  may  be  said,  because 
he  was  reared  in  that  faith  and  has  never  wa- 
vered in  his  devotion  to  Democratic  principles. 
His  Chiirch  connections  are  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  denomination,  South,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  January  21, 
1866,  Mr.  Aylor  was  married  to  Miss  C.  M.  E. 
Webb,  who  passed  her  early  childhood  in  Ten- 
nessee, coming  from  there  to  Jasper  County, 
Missouri.  She  was  in  every  way  a  worthy 
helpmate  to  her  husband  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  in  1899,  and  their  union  was  a  long  and 
happy  one.  Of  four  children  bom  to  them, 
two  were  living  in  1900.  Their  eldest  child,  Ida 
Aylor,  married  Mr.  S.  Nilson,  and  they  now 
reside  in  the  Aylor  homestead  in  Webb  City. 
Mrs.  Nilson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Webb  City  and  at  St.  Ann's  Academy  at 
Osage  Mission,  Kansas.  Mr.  Aylor's  other 
surviving  child,  Ben  C.  Aylor,  married  Miss 
Anna  Hardy,  and  resides  at  Webb  City,  where 
he  is  interested  in  the  management  of  his 
father's  affairs  and  in  mining  operations  of  his 
own.  Ben  C.  Aylor  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Webb  City  and  at  Neosho  Col- 
lege under  Dr.  J.  C.  Wood,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis 
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Babby  Jere  Glenn,  proctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Curators,  Columbia,  Missouri,  was  born 
December  12,  1854,  in  Abbeville  County, 
South  Carolina.  His  parents  were  Robert 
Franklin  and  Virginia  A.  (Cooper)  Babb,  both 
natives  of  South  Carolina,  who  removed  to 
Audrain  County,  Missouri,  about  1859,  and 
settled  in  Columbia  in  1872.  The  father  was 
a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  son 
attended  the  public  schools  in  Audrain  and 
Boone  Counties  until  1872,  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1877  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He 
then  entered  the  law  school  of  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  graduated  in  1881  with  the  highest 
honors.  His  studies  during  all  these  years 
were  interrupted,  many  months  in  the  aggre- 
gate being  devoted  to  teaching.  Immediately 
following  the  completion  of  his  law  studies,  he 
opened  an  office  in  Columbia,  where  he  prac- 
ticed for  seven  years,  establishing  a  remunera- 
tive business  and  a  high  reputation  for  ability 
and  integrity.  In  February,  1888,  a  promising 
opportunity  opened  before  him  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  he  removed  to  that  city,  where  he 
practiced  until  June,  1889,  when  was'  held  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  That  body  elected 
him  to  tht  secretaryship  of  the  board  and  also 
to  the  position  of  proctor  of  the  university. 
He  accepted,  and  at  once  rettuTied  to  Colum- 
bia, where  he  continues  to  reside,  having  con- 
tinuously remained  to  the  present  time  in  the 
positions  to  which  he  was  chosen  ten  years 
previously.  His  political  affiliations  have  al- 
ways been  with  the  Democratic  party;  in  re- 
ligion he  is  a  Baptist.  His  fraternal  society 
relationship  is  confined  to  the  Masonic  order, 
in  which  he  has  attained  to  the  Commandery 
and  Scottish  Rite  degrees.  August  16,  1893, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Louise  Beau- 
champ,  an  accomplished  lady,  and  of  this  union 
two  children  have  been  born.  Mr.  Babb  is  a 
gentleman  of  culture  and  education  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  higher  education.  His 
abilities  and  personal  worth  are  amply  assured 
by  the  responsible  and  honorable  positions  he 


has  so  long  held  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution wherein  he  gained  his  education,  to  the 
interests  of  which  he  devotes  his  most  zealous 
and  intelligent  effort. 

Bacon,  Henry  D.,  merchant  and  bank- 
er, was  bom  May  3,  1813,  at  East  Granville, 
Massachusetts.    While  a  youth   he   went   to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he' found  em- 
ployment in  mercantile  pursuits;  but  his  dar- 
ing and  enterprising  spirit  suggested  the  West 
as  a  wider  and  better  field  for  building  his  for- 
tune and  entering  on  a  career  of   usefulness, 
and  in  1835  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  for  a 
time  he  Was  engaged  in  the  dry  go<ods  business. 
Subsequently  he  embarked  in  the  iron  trade, 
and  continued  in  it  until  the  year  1844,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  flour  business  with  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Daniel  D.  Page.  In  all  these  voca- 
tions he  revealed  a  sagacity,  energy  and  public 
spirit  that  marked  him  for  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  business,  and,  being  a  young  man  of 
exemplary  and  diligent  habits  and  affable  man- 
ners, he  prospered  in  whatever  business  he  en- 
gaged in  and  easily  took  position  as  a  popular 
and  influential  citizen.     In  1848  he,  with  his 
father-in-law,  organized  the  banking  house  of 
Page  &  Bacon.     Page  himself  was  a  wealthy 
and  estimable   old  citizen,   owning    a   large 
amount  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  Bacon's  admirable  business  habits, 
sound  judgment  and  cordial  bearing,  inspired 
public  confidence  in  the  house,  and  it  began 
at  once  to  build  up  an  extensive  and  profitable 
business.     St.  Louis  was  an  important  outfit- 
ting pK>int  for  army  supplies  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  large  amounts  of  Government  money- 
passed  through  It,  establishing  its  credit  and 
increasing  its  popularity  in  the  West.     In  1850 
the  house  opened  a  branch  in  California,  and 
this,  too,  became  prosperous.    It  was  an  era 
of  prosperity  for  St.  Louis.    That  large  Ger- 
man immigration  which  gave  to  the  city  a  new 
and  valuable  element  in  its  population  began 
flowing  in,  and  the  vast  movement  overland  to 
California  was  making  the  levee  and  streets 
animated  with  every  kind  of  business.    It   is 
not  strange  that  credit  was  expanded  beyond 
reasonable  limits  and  that  real  estate  buying- 
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and  mortgaging  was  overdone.  In  1854  the 
collapse  came,  and  the  house  of  Page,  Bacon 
&  Co.,  which  had  gone  into  the  building  of  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad,  found  itself  crip- 
pled and  was  fc«"ced  to  suspend  and  wind  up 
its  business.  Mr.  Bacon  subsequently  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco  and  died  there  in  the 
year  1896. 

Bagby,  Joseph  David,  a  resident  of 
•western  Missouri  from  1835  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
his  death,  was  born  January  17,1 831,  in  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  and  died  June  2,  1897,  at 
his  home  in  Independence,  Missouri.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Charlotte  (Hughes)  Bag- 
by.  The  father  was  bom  in  Virginia,  January 
II,  1797,  and  died  on  the  same  day  of  1842. 
The  mother  was  born  August  7, 1807,  and  died 
July  16,  1869.  John  Bagby  came  to  Missouri 
in  1835  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  lo- 
cated in  Fort  Osage  Township,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
The  farm  where  he  settled  was  in  its  prime- 
val condition,  not  one  foot  of  it  being  cleared, 
and  the  entire  surface  wild  and  undeveloped. 
It  was  here  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
his  sister,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  James 
Calvert,  a  mechanic  and  merchant  of  Weston, 
Missouri,  were  reared.  Joseph  Bagby  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Jackson 
County,' Missouri,  and  at  Chapel  Hill  College, 
that  historic  old  institution,  now  removed,  lo- 
cated in  Lafayette  Counity.  He  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  went  with  Taylor's  army 
into  Mexico,  and  made  several  trips  across  the 
plains  with  different  wagon  trains.  It  was  aft- 
er this  experience  that  he  attended  Chapel  Hill 
College.  In  1849  he  became  a  victim  of  the 
gold  fever,  but  the  precious  metal  did  not  re- 
ward his  labors  liberally.  He  returned  from 
California  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  New 
York  in  1852.  Following  this  experience,  he 
entered  upon  the  business  of  stock-raising,  and 
was  very  successful,  at  one  time  owning  one 
of  the  finest  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  all 
the  country  tributary  to  Independence,  near 
which  city  his  fine  farm  was  located.  Mr. 
Bagby's  s)mipathies  were  with  the  South  in 
the  unpleasant  clash  and  bloody  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  country.  Al- 
though he  did  not  enlist  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  he  participated  in  the  memorable  fight 
at  Rock  Crgek,  was  a  prisoner  for  a  time  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  suflfered  with  many 
others  of  his  views  under  the  penalties  of  "Or- 


der No.  II."  Politically  he  was  a  Democrat, 
but  did  not  allow  ambition  for  office  to  con- 
sume his  time,  witih  lihe  excqyticMi  that  upon 
one  occasion  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
prompted  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  marsihal.  He 
affiliated  with  the  Christian  Church,  of 
which  organization  his  parents  were  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Bagby,  who  survives  him,  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  South.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
at  Sibley,  Missouri,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Bagby 
was  married  December  18,  1866,  to  Miss  Mary 
King,  daughter  of  Jefferson  V.  and  Virlinda 
(Fearn)  King,  of  Covington,  Kentucky.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  born 
April  II,  1806,  and  came  to  Missouri  in  1872, 
settling  at  Independence.  Mrs.  King  was 
born  May  16,  1803.  As  a  business  man  Mr. 
Bagby  was  aggressive  and  ambitious  within 
the  lines  of  honor.  His  experiences  were  of 
a  varied  sor't,  and  are  an  index  to  the  versatil- 
ity that  was  required  in  a  man  in  order  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  and  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  pioneer  days.  He  succeeded  in 
worldly  affairs  by  honorable  methods,  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  public  enterprises,  and  kept 
faith  with  the  best  interests  of  the  great  State 
where  he  chose  to  cast  his  lot  at  a  time  when 
her  greatness  was  all  hidden  behind  the  veil  of 
the  uncertain  future. 

Bagby,  Robert  J^  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  bom  in  Howard  County,  Missouri, 
September  11,  1832.  His  father,  John  Bagby, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  181 2.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  Kentucky,  where  he  married  Miss  Mil- 
dred Ward,  and  in  1827  came  to  Howard 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  settled  on  a  farm. 
On  this  farm  Dr.  R.  J.  Bagby's  boyhood  was 
spent.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
he  entered  the  Fayette  High  School,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  two  years.  He  then 
taught  school  one  year,  and,  having  decided  to 
become  a  physician,  he  studied  a  year  with  Dr. 
P.  B.  Childs  and  one  year  with  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Blake.  He  then  spent  the  year  1854-5  in  at- 
tendance at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
when  he  returned  to  Roanoke  and  began  prac- 
tice, which  continued  with  slight  interruptions 
until  his  death.  The  only  interruption  was 
one  year,  which  he  spent  in  practice  in  Chari- 
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During  the  winter  months  he  attended  tiie 
district  school.  When  he  reached  his  majority, 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  in  Grant  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  and  after  a  few  months  in  this 
business  came  to  Missouri,  with  the  purpose 
of  passing  through  the  State  to  Kansas  and 
making  that  State  his  permanent  home.  Land- 
ing at  La  Grange,  he  started  to  the  West,  but 
when  he  reached  Kirksville  found  the  roads  so 
nearly  impassable  that  he  abandoned  the  jour- 
ney and  settled  down  there — a  step  which 
neither  he  nor  Kirksville  has  ever  had  occasion 
to  regret.  He  arrived  there  March  21,  1857, 
and  for  the  next  seven  months  he  taught 
school  in  Judge  Ely's  district,  and  four 
months  in  Wilson  Township,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  partnership  with  Professor  Nason, 
in  the  school  at  Kirksville.. 

August  24,  1858,  Mr.  Baird  married  Martha 
C,  daughter  of  Maltthew  P.  Hannah.  Soon 
thereafter  he  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  for 
J.  C.  Thatcher,  at  $15  a  month,  and  when  his 
wages  were  raised  to  $20  he  thought  he  was 
doing  well.  His  wife  was  a  most  efficient  aid, 
and  rocked  their  first  baby  in  a  cradle  impro- 
vised from  a  shoe  box.  Their  eldest  child, 
Frank  H.,  is  now  a  resident  of  Denver,  G)lo- 
rado,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Northern  School  of 
Osteopathy,  and  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  married  in  1880,  to 
Helen  F.,  daughter  of  N.  Hunt,  of  Macon, 
Missouri.  Ella  died  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  Aggfie  Myrtle  at  two  months  of  age ;  Alta 
Melone  was  educated  in  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege and  graduated  from  the  Academy  and 
School  of  Music  of  that  institution,  and  also 
took  a  course  in  vocal  music  in  Chicago.  She 
is  now  married  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Belshe,  and  resides 
in  Chicago.  In  1859,  Mr.  Baird  was  employed 
to  make  out  the  tax  books  for  Adair  Cbunty, 
and  the  same  fall,  when  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  Louis  was  organized  here,  he  was  made 
clerk,  and  did  all  the  janitor  work  as  well.  In 
1863,  he  was  appointed  cashier,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  position  until  the  bank  closed  up 
its  business  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1866  he  took  charge  of  the 
bank  of  Stebbins  &  Porter,  and  a  year  later, 
in  partnership  with  S.  Reed,  bought  out  the 
bank.  After  a  year  his  partner  disposed  of  his 
interest  to  Melone  &  Epperson,  of  Macon, 
Missouri,  and  the  new  finn  took  the  name 
of  Baird,  Melone  &  Co.  It  commanded 
the  public  confidence,  and  for  ten  years  did  an 
extensive  and   prosperous  business,  passing 


safely  through  the  severe  crisis  of  1873,  and 
exhibiting  proofs  of  prudent  management, 
which  increased  its  hold  on  the  public.  In 
1878  Mr.  Baird  bought  out  the  interest  of  his 
partners  and  conducted  the  business  under  the 
name  of  The  Exchange  Bank  of  W.  T.  Baird. 
In  1882  he  organized  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Kirksville,  he  being  cashier,  manager  and 
principal  owner.  In  1894  the  First  Inter- 
naitional  Bank,  successor  to  the  First  National, 
was  organized  under  State  laws,  and  he  became 
connected  with  it  in  same  relation  as  above — 
in  all  these  enterprises  and  relations  display- 
ing a  sagacity,  judgment  and  probity  that  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
made  his  name  the  surety  of  success  in  what- 
ever undertaking  he  identified  him)seK  with. 
He  has  served  in  many  local  offices  in  Kirks- 
ville, having  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School 
twenty-five  years,  and  for  four  years  was 
acting  county  treasurer  of  Adair  County,  and 
treasurer  of  the  city.  Mr.  Baird  is  a  member 
and  ruling  elder  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  actively  connected  with  its 
educational,  missionary  and  church  extension 
enterprises.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  located  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
treasurer  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  member 
and  vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Missouri  Valley  College,  and  chainnan  of  the 
finance  committee  managing  the  endowment 
fimd.  He  is  also  a  life  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  New  York.  The  Missouri 
Valley  College  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  that 
church,  ranking  high  in  Missouri  for  its  ad- 
mirable management,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
its  instruction  and  discipline ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  evidence  of  Mr.  Baird's  friendship  for  that 
•  college  and  the  position  he  occupies  in  the 
church  was  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1890,  thanking  him  for  the  g^ft  of  $5,000, 
making  $10,000  in  all  toward  the  endowment 
of  the  institution,  and  requesting  him  to  nom- 
inate one  of  the  chairs.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  he  gave  the  name  of  Baird- 
Mitchell  to  the  chair  of  Greek — associating 
with  himself  in  that  permanent  honor  Rev.  J. 
B.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  the  faithful  pastor  under 
whose  ministrations  he  sat  for  eighteen  years. 
A  literary  society  in  the  college  bears  the  name 
"Bairdean"  in  honor  of  him.  Mr.  Baird  is  as 
ready  to  do  good  in  humble  and  small  ways  as 
well  as  in  greater,  and  for  over  thirty-five  years 
he  has  been  superintendent  of  tiie  Cumber- 
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land  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  in  Kirks- 
ville. 

Mr.  Baird  has  been  president  of  the  Kirks- 
ville  Commercial  Club  since  its  organization, 
an  institution  which  has  done  much  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city  in  many  ways.  The  city 
is  indebted  to  this  club  for  the  beautiful  Oak- 
land Park,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
city,  and  just  opened  to  the  public.  The  club 
has  raised  and  expended  about  $800  in  im- 
provements in  the  park. 

Baker,  John  Weldon,  mining   broker 
and  promoter,  was  bom  February  8,  1866,  at 
South  English,  Iowa.     His  parents  were  John 
Henry  and  Annie  (Burner)  Baker,  both  bom 
in  1840,  in  the  Shenandoaii  Valley,  Virginia, 
where  they  were  married  in   i860,  and  lived 
until  1861,  when  they  removed  to  Iowa;  they 
now-  reside  at  Wellington,  Kansas,  where  the 
father  is  engagM   in  a   mercantile  business. 
Their  ancestors  were  natives  of  Holland  or 
Germany,  who   immigrated   to    America    in 
colonial  days   and    settled   in    Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  Baker,  great-grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject, was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia,  where  his  son,  also  named 
Thomas,  worked  as  a  wagonmaker,  and  upon 
his  farm   near  Woodstock.     The   family   is 
noted    for    longevity.     Thomas    Baker    and 
wife,  grandparents  of   J.  Weldon  Baker,  died 
when  more  than  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  grand- 
parents on  his  maternal  side  died  at  the  ages 
of  eighty-five  and  ninety-four  years  respect- 
ively. J.  Weldon  Baker  was  reared  upon  a  farm 
in  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  and  attended 
schools  at  various  places  in  that  State,  com- 
pleting his  education  in  the  high  school  at 
Enterprise.     In  1885  ^^  ^^^  his  father  left  the 
farm,  and  removed  to  Wakeeny,  where  they 
engaged  in  a  real   estate  business.    The  son 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
Land  Courts,  and  successfully  managed  more 
than  five  hundred  contest  cases  through  the 
land  office  at  Wakeeny,  Kansas.     In  1886,  in 
connection  with  his  father,  he  platted  the  town 
of  Quinter,  in   Gove  County,  Kansas,  for  a 
s)mdicate,  and  made  his  home  at  that  place, 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  town  lots  for  the  pro- 
prietors, and  large  tracts  of  railroad  lands.    He 
now  experienced  serious  reverses.     In  1888 
occurred  the  failure  of  the  Union  Bank,  of 
Fairmont,  Nebraska,  involving  the  loss  of  his 
entire  fortune,  which  was  deposited  there,  and 
the  following  year  his  home  was  broken  up  by 


the  death  of  his  wife.     In  1890  he  traded  for 
property,   and   repioved    to    Pawnee     City, 
Nebraska,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a  time 
in  the  real  estate  business.     He  then  returned 
to  Kansas,  locating  at  Hutchinson,  where  he 
followed  the  same  business,  and  also  published 
the  "Real  Estate   Reporter."    While  so  oc- 
cupied, he  was, elected    state   secretary   and 
general  organizer  for  the  Kansas  Real  Estate 
and  Immigration  Association,  a  position  which 
he  occupied  until  February,  1892,  when  his 
removal  to  Galena  necessitated  his  resignation. 
At  the  latter  place,  he  became  interested  in 
zinc  and  lead  mining,  his  operations  not  only 
proving  satisfactory  in  a  financial  way,  but 
affording  him  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  practical  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  resources  and  values  of  mineral 
lands.      In  1897  he  became  associated  with 
Colonel  J.  V.  Pierce,  and  they  opened  a  real 
estate  and  mine  brokerage  office.    The  follow- 
ing year  he  withdrew  from  this  partnership, 
and  with  his  brother,  George  T.,  formed  the 
firm  of  J.  W.  Baker  &  Co.,  which  entered 
upon  business  as  mining  brokers  and  pro- 
moters.    In  1899  the  firm  moved  their  office 
to  Joplin,  where  the  larger  field  afforded  them 
the  opportunity  for  which  they  were  peculiarly 
fitted   by  their   long  experience    in    mining 
affairs.    Their  relations  to  the  banking  and 
brokerage  firm  of  CoUey  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Providence,  the  largest  dealers 
in  zinc  properties  in  the  United  States,  whom 
they  represent  in  this  market,  is   the  highest 
possible  evidence  of  their  expert  ability,  in- 
tegrity   and    financial   responsibility.     Their 
transactions  are  mainly  confined  to  the  sale  of 
feirge  mineral  tracts,  and  the  firm  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  having  successfully  managed  a 
greater  number  of  large  transfers  than  any 
other  house  in  the  Joplin  district,  the  aggregate 
value  exceeding  the  vast  sum  of  three  million 
dollars  during  the  first  eight  months  of  their 
dealings.      In  politics   Mr.  Baker  is  a  pro- 
nounced Republican,  holding  to  the  financial 
and  commercial  principles  of  that  party  as 
affording  the  only  substantial  foundation  for 
business  enterprise  and  governmental  stability. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
of  the  Order  of  United  Workmen.    He  was 
married  December  30,  1886,  to  Miss  Lillie  A. 
Hill,  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  who  died 
childless,  December  5,  1889,  at  Quinter,  Kan- 
sas.    March  27,  1895,  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
OUie  J.  Dorsett,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
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W.  O.  Parke,  of  Galena,  Kansas.  Of  this 
marriage  a  daughter,  Edith  Baker,  has  been 
born.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  fine  representative  of  the 
youthful  energy  and  determination  which  has 
developed  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
financiers  of  the  world,  the  richest  and  most 
productive  of  mineral  regions.  In  local  mat- 
ters, he  is  public-spirited  and  liberal,  giving 
personal  effort  and  means  freely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  laudable  enterprises. 

Bakersfleld.— -A  village  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Ozark  County,  twenty  miles 
from  Gainesville,  and  twenty-three  miles  from 
West  Plains,  in  Howell  County,  the  nearest 
railroad  point.  It  has  two  flouring  mills,  two 
hotels,  several  stores  in  different  branchy  of 
trade,  two  weekly  newspapers,  the  "Informer" 
and  the  "Boomerang,"  both  published  by 
Walter  H.  Robinson.  There  is  a  gxxxi  school 
and  two  churches.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 300. 

Bakewell,  Robert  Armytage,  law- 
yer and  jurist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1826.  His  father  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who  for  many  years  filled  a  pastor- 
ate at  Norwich,  England,  and  there  the  son 
obtained  has  early  education.  While  still  a 
youth,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinued his  scholastic  studies  at  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1845.  Being  in- 
clin^ed  then  to  follow  in  Hhe  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  enter  the  Episcopal  ministry,  he 
went  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary  ol 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  New 
York,  and  took  a  three  years'  divinity  course 
at  that  institution.  In  1848,  however,  he  was 
swept  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  what  has 
been  termed  "the  wave  of  Newmanism," 
which  swept  over  the  seminary  at  that  time, 
and  thus  was  carried  away  from  the  calling  for 
which  he  had  fitt^  himself.  For  a  time  after 
leaving  the  theological  school  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  newly  estab- 
lished college  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
after  that  he  was  connected  with  journalism, 
first  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  in 
St.  Louis.  Meantime  he  studied  law,  and  in 
1855  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
that  city.  He  was  at  first  associated  with  P. 
Bauduy  Garesche,  and  later  with  E.  T.  Parish, 
and  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  active 
practice  at  the  bar  of  St.  Louis  he  was  known 


as  a  conscientious  devotee  to  his  profession. 
Broadened   by   years   of  experience,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  demonstrated  his  fit- 
ness for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  judicial 
functions,   he   was   appointed   by    Governor 
Hardin  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of 
Appeals  when  that  court  was  created  by  legis- 
lative enactment  in  1875.    The  act  creating 
this  court — which  was  designed  to  relieve  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  of  a  portion  of  its 
lafcors  and  responsibilities — provided  that  the 
terms  for  which  the   first   judges   were  ap- 
pointed  should  expire  January  i,  1877,  and 
that  their  successors  should  be  chosen  at  the 
general  election  of  November,  1876.    At  this 
election  Judge    Bakewell  was  chosen  to  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  the  people, 
and  at  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  terms  by 
lot  the  eight-year  term    fell    to    him.      He 
served  thereafter  until  January  of  1885,  when 
he  retired  with  the  enviable  record  of  having 
been  not  only  a  just  and  upright  jurist  but  a 
broad-minded  and  able  administrator  of  the 
law.     He  is  now — 1899 — the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  court  as  at  first  constituted, 
and  since  he  left  the  bench  has  led  a  some- 
what retired  life.     Judge  Bakefwell  married. 
May  3,  1853,  Miss  Marie  Anne  Coudroy  de 
Laurcal,  whose  family  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
1848.    Mrs.  Bakewell  was  bom  May  26,  1832, 
at  Guadaloupe,  in  the  West  Indies,  of  French 
parents.    Her  father  was  a  weakhy  planter, 
and  she  was  reared  in  luxury  and  educated  at 
the   family    seat   in   Versailles,   near   Paris^ 
France.    When  France  summarily  abolished 
slavery   in   her   colonies,    in    1848,   the   act 
wrought  the  ruin  of  the  West  Indian  planters, 
and  it  was  this  misfortune  which  brought  the 
de  Laurcal  family  to  the  United  States  and  St. 
Louis.     Eight  children  have  been  born   to 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Bakewell,  all  of  whom  were 
living  in  1899. 

Baladan.*— See  "Indian  Springs." 

Baldwin,  James  Andrew,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  Platte  City,  was  bom  April 
12,  1847,  in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  and  is 
the  only  living  child  of  Dr.  William  and  Ann 
Letitia  (Johnson)  Baldwin.  He  was  reared  in 
his  native  county,  and  there  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  sdhook,  afterward  taking- 
an  academiioal  dourse  in  the  Gaylord  Insti- 
tute. At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began 
reading    medicine    under    his    accomplished 
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father,  and  for  three  years  and  eight  months 
devoted  himself  to  his  books  and  to  oral  in- 
struction for  nin«  hours  daily,  but  few  days 
of  idleness  intermitting.  With  this  methodical 
and  long-continued  study  he  was  well  quali- 
fied for  practice,  but  he  took  a  regular  two- 
term  course  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  March  2,  1869. 
He  practiced  for  six  months  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  but  finding  th€  climate  too  rigor- 
ous for  comfort,  he  removed  to  Spring  Hill, 
Kansas,  wh'ere  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
and  built  up  an  excellent  practice.  He  dien 
embraced  an  opportunity  to  succeed  Dr.  F.  M. 
Johnson,  at  Platte  City,  Missouri,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  removing  elsewhere,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  in  which  he  is  yet  engaged, 
standing  with  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in 
knowledge,  skill  and  natural  aptitude  for  all 
departments  of  general  medicine  and  surgery. 
During  his  residence  in  Kansas  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  for  some 
years  secretary  of  the  Johnson  County  and  the 
Miami  County  Medical  Societies,  and  he  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  Platte  County  Medical 
Society  from  its  organization.  H*e  has  served 
several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Platte  City,  and  is  the  present  president  of 
that  body.  He  has  also  served  as  health  offi- 
cer at  various  times.  Warmly  interested  in 
educational  affairs,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  fifteen  years  past, 
and  is  the  present  vice  president.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Platte  City  Lodge,  No.  504, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  has 
attained  to  the  commandery  degrees ;  he  is  also 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  is  treasurer  of  all  these 
bodies.  In  religion  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  and 
in  politics  a  Democrat.  Dr.  Baldwin  married 
Miss  Minnie  Redman,  October  i,  1878.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Elias  C.  Redman,  a 
most  capable  physician,  who  entered  upon 
practice  in  Platte  City  somewhat  later  than  Dr. 
William  Baldwin;  she  was  educated  at  the 
Daughters'  College,  Platte  City,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church.  Two  children 
were  bom  of  the  marriage.  Dixie  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Gaylord  Institute,  Platte  City,  and 
at  the  Christian  College,  Columbia,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  latter  institution.  She  is  well 
versed  in  music,  but  has  special  talent  for 
painting  and  drawing,  and  at  her  graduation 
ranked  immediately  after  the  two  prize-win- 
ners ;  she  took  a  special  art  course  in  1898-9  in 


the  art  department  of  the  State  University. 
William  Redman  has  been  a  student  ait  Gay- 
lord  Institute,  at  Kemper  Military  School,  and 
at  Blees  Military  Academy.  Dr.  Baldwin  has 
for  many  years  given  intelligent  attention  to 
prehistoric  relics,  and  his  collection  of  Indian 
antiquities,  weapons  and  domestic  articles  of 
stone  is  the  most  complete  in  Platte  County. 

BaldAvin,  William,  an  early  and  promi- 
nent physician  of  Platte  County,  was  born 
March  4, 1813,  at  Washington,  Mason  County, 
Kentucky.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Sarah  (Harris)  Baldwin.  The  father  was  born 
ait  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  became  an 
early  settler  in  Kentucky ;  his  mother  and  the 
mother  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  were 
sisters.  James  Baldwin  married  Sarah  Harris, 
descended  from  a  Scotch  family  which  settled 
at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Her  father,  Edward 
Harris,  made  gtmpowder  used  by  the  patriots 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  his  mortar  is 
now  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  possession  of 
Miss  Sarah  Webb,  one  of  his  descendants.  He 
became  the  first  postmaster  of  Washington, 
Kentucky,  appointed  by  President  George 
Washington.  A  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Bald- 
win was  Jam«  H.  Baldwin,  a  distingxiished 
lawyer,  and  a  partner  and  brother-in-law  of 
Colonel  Alexander  W.  DoJiiphain.  The  oklest 
son,  William  Baldwin,  received  his  literary  ed- 
ucation in  the  University  of  Ohio,  and  studied 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia, 
graduating  from  the  latter  with  honors.  At  a 
later  time  the  University  of  Ohio  conferred 
upon  him  an  honorary  degree.  For  three 
years  following  his  graduation  he  practiced 
at  Wetumpka,  Alabama.  Desirous  of  perma- 
nent establishment  in  Missouri,  he  visited  St. 
Louis,  and  was  warmly  solicited  to  remain  in 
that  vicinity  by  his  Idnsman,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  sta- 
tioned at  Jefferson  Barracks,  but  continued  his 
journey  to  Martinsville,  Platte  County,  imder 
the  influence  of  his  brother,  James  H.  Bald- 
win, already  established  in  that  region.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  following  he  practiced  at 
Platte  City,  and  was  known  throughout  the 
Missouri  Valley  for  his  eminent  professional 
ability,  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  high 
honor  and  generous  means.  Hi^  scholarly  at- 
tainments in  the  fields  of  history,  philosophy, 
science  and  general  literature  were  equally  am- 
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pie,  and  association  with  him  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  best  informed  residents  and 
travelers.  An  earnest  advocate  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, he  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  founding 
of  the  Platte  City  Male  Academy,  the  first 
local  institution  ck  its  kind,  in  185 1,  and  was 
one  of  its  incorporators.  In  1845  he  married 
Miss  Ann  L.  Johnson,  daughter  of  Captain 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Kentucky.  Captain 
Johnson  commanded  a  moiuited  rifle  com- 
pany at  die  battles  of  the  Raisin  and  of  the 
Thames  dtu-ing  the  War  of  1812.  In  1837  he 
was  Indian  agent  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  1838  he 
visited  the  Platte  region  and  entered  land  at 
Pleasant  Ridge.  He  had  served  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  he 
was  a  State  Senator  in  Missouri  in  1844,  the 
first  from  the  Platte  County  district.  Mrs. 
Baldwin  died  November  29,  1852,  leaving  a 
son,  James  Andrew  Baldwin ;  a  daughter  died 
ait  the  age  erf  three  years,  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  mother.  Dr.  Baldwin  married  Miss 
Harriet  Gage,  a  naitive  of  New  Jersey,  about 
1858.  A  son  bom  of  this  marriage,  William 
Baldwin,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years.  In 
1868  Dr.  Baldwin  removed  to  St.-Paul,  Minne- 
sota, where  he  died  January  19,  1886.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  his  profession  until  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  was  endeared  to  his  as- 
sociates for  the  same  marked  traits  which 
made  him  a  favorite  at  his  former  home,  and 
he  occupied  various  honorable  and  responsible 
positions  in  professional  bodies. 

Bales,  Walter,  a  pioneer  settler,  whose 
farm  embraced  many  acres  of  the  land  now 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Kansas  City, 
was  bom  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  in 
1803.  In  1831  he  came  to  Missouri  and  lo- 
cated in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  was 
married,  in  1832,  to  Sarah  Johnson,  and  the 
same  year  purchased  the  farm  of  her  father, 
John  Jcrfinson,  Sr.,  little  realizing  that  upon 
his  possessions  would  spring  up  a  city  of 
marvelous  growth  and  development.  TTiere 
were  then  a  number  of  farms  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Johnson  family,  upon  which  now 
stand  stately  buildings  and  miles  of  palatial 
residences.  The  one  purchased  by  Walter 
Bales  from  his  father-in-law,  who  died  in  1832, 
a  few  months  after  the  transfer  was  made,  in- 
cluded the  land  now  bounded  by  Porter  Road, 
Bellefontaine  Street,  Independence  Avenue 
and  Seventeenth  Street.  Kansas  City  was  then 
unknown.  The  hills  which  were  afterward  re- 


duced by  the  hand  of  civilization,  and  the  hol- 
lows filled  in  to  make  room  for  structures  of 
a  modem  city,  were  unmarked  by  civilization. 
The  country  was  a  vast  stretch  of  elevations 
and  depressions,  mantled  with  heavy  timber. 
A  few  white  families  had  settled  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  Mr.  Bales  was  married,  but 
when  his  wife  came  to  we^em  Missouri,  in 
1825,  her  family  was  the  first  of  the  race  to 
take  up  a  permanent  abode  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Jackson  County  and  engage  in 
farming.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  real 
pioneer  families  of  the  State,  and  its  members 
are  among  the  most  prominent  and  highly  re- 
spected of  the  community  in  whose  develop- 
ing affairs  they  have  figured  so  con;^cuously. 
Mrs.  Bales  was  bom  in  wesit  Tennessee  in 
1808,  and  with  her  father  and  brothers  catme  to 
Missouri  in  181 5,  ten  years  later,  entering  the 
land  upK>n  which  a  part  of  Kansas  City  now 
stands.  In  that  year  even  Independence,  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  sec  the  first  whhe  "campers,"  as 
they  halted  on  their  long  joumeys  in  search 
of  homes,  and  prepared  to  found  a  settlement 
on  the  fertile  land  which  skirts  the  Blue 
River.  The  Indians  were  numerous,  neigh- 
bors were  far  apart,  and  the  scene  was  one 
of  lonesome  wildness.  The  Johnsons  drove 
live  stock  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way  and 
searched  for  suitable  ranges  on  which  to  feed 
their  cattle.  They  crossed  Blue  River  south  of 
Westport.  In  the  latter  part  of  1825  and  in 
1826  other  pioneers  arrived  and  proceeded  to 
prepare  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 
The  ancestry  of  the  Johnson  family  has  been 
traced  back  by  one  of  its  members  about  four 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  found  to  be  of  Scotch 
descent.  Walter  Bales  was  an  active,  indus- 
trious man.  During  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Missouri  he  was  employed  by  others. 
After  his  purchase  of  the  Johnson  farm  he  put 
all  of  his  best  efforts  irtto  improving  the  prop- 
erty which  he  had  acquired,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  figures  in  the  early  life  of 
Jackson  County  and  Kansas  City.  The  old 
homestead  stood  at  what  is  now  the  comer  of 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Benton  Boulevard,  and 
when  it  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old.  In  the  early  days  the 
Bales  home  was  a  landmark,  a  familiar  spot. 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, his  abilities  as  a  counselor  and  advisor, 
his  wlKngness  to  assist  the  one  in  trouble  and 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  oppressed,  made 
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him  a  man  much  sought  after.    Honesty  was 
the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  pioneer.    In- 
dustry and  strict  integrity  marked  the  daily 
Kves  of  the  early  settlers.    Troubles  between 
men  were  few,  but  when  disputes  arose  Mr. 
Bales  was  frequently  called  into  service  as  ar- 
bitrator.    He  was  well  read  in  law,  and  for 
over  twenty  years  was  a  magistrate  in  Kaw 
Township.    For  about  seven  years,  in  the  fif- 
ties, he  served  as  county  judge,  and  his  public 
duties  were  always  as  faithfully  attended  to  as 
were  his  private  affairs.    As  a  business  man  he 
was  active  and  progressive,  his  dealings  being 
marked  by  strict  honesty  and  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of   integrity,  as  they  were 
faithfully  observed   in   the  good  old  pioneer 
days.     He  was  a  true  friend  of  the  school  sys- 
tem and  for  many  years  served  as  scJhool  di- 
rector in  Jackson  County.    As  an  evidence  of 
his  faith  in  *the  future  of  Kansas  City,  and  his 
willingness  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  en- 
terprises looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
the  city,  it  may  be  cited  that  his  was  the  first 
signature  attached    to  the  petition  in  which 
Thomas  Corrigain  asked  for  the  franchise  per- 
mitting the  construction  of  the  Twelfth  Street 
cable  line  in  Kansas  City.     Politically  he  was 
a  Whig,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  that  p^trty 
exercised  a  degree  of  independence  from  party 
lines.     Mr.  Bales  died  in  August,  1887,  leav- 
ing a  family  eminently  capable  of  caring  for 
the  large  estate  which    he    had  accumulated 
during  his  years  of  successful  effort.     Prior  to 
his  death  he  had  sold  eighty  acres  of  the  land 
which   embraced  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
ground  upon  which  Kansas  City  stands,  and 
tbe  remainder  was  left  to  his  family,  composed 
as  follows :    John,  formerly  a  farmer  near  Bel- 
ton,  Missouri,  now  a  retired  resident  of  that 
place  and  a  most  influential  man ;  William,  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  real  estate  interests  of 
Kansas  City;  Samuel  H.,  a  resident  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  onto  of  its  most  .pu»blic-spirited 
men;  J.  E.,  whose  handsome  home  on  East 
Twelfth  Street,  in  Kansas  City,  adjoins  that  of 
his  brother,  Samuel,  and  who  is  in  close  rela- 
tion widi  the  la/tter  in  business  transactions 
and  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  es- 
tate ;  Mary  E.,  who  makes  her  home  with  her 
brother,  Samuel  H. ;  and  Walter,  a  resident  of 
Wyoming.    Walter  J.  Bales,  a  son  of  William, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  interests  of  Kansas 
City.    Bales  Chapel,  a  cozy  structure  for  re- 
ligious worship,  which  stands  near  the  home 


of  Samuel  Bales,  on  East  Twelfth  Street,  in 
Kansas  City,  was  erected  by  him,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mary  E.  Bales,  in  1890.  There 
was  then  no  church  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  chapel  supplied  a  real  want.  The  Chris- 
tian denomination  used  the  building  for  five 
years,  and  in  1895  the  owners  deeded  it,  with- 
out cost,  to  the  Baptist  Church,  with  whidh 
they  are  identified.  The  wife  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  died  May  12,  1893,  after  a  con- 
tinuous residence  in  Missouri  of  sixty-eight 
years.  She  was  one  of  a  noble  family,  a  true 
Missouri  pioneer.  The  Johnsons  had  lived  in 
Cole  County  for  aibout  ten  years  previous  to 
their  removal  to  Jackson  County  in  1825. 
Robert  Johnson,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Bales,  was 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  about 
1828.  Samuel  Jdhnson  was  a  well  known  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  Charles  Johnson  was  the 
first  captain  of  State  militia  jn  Jackson  County. 

Ball,  David  Alexander,  lawyer,  ex- 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  ex-State  Senator  of 
Missouri,  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Mis- 
souri, June  18,  1 85 1,  son  of  John  E.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Dyer)  Ball.  Early  in  the  settlement  of 
America  an  English  family  named  Ball  set- 
tled in  the  Virginias.  James  Ball,  who  was 
born  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  There  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  also  descended  from  an  old 
Virginia  family,  and  a  native  of  Fauquier 
County.  James  Ball  was  a  plantation  owner 
and  reared  a  family  of  six  children,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  In  1840  he  left  his  na- 
tive place  and,  with  his  family,  located  on  a 
farm  near  Bridgeton,  Missouri,  where  he  died 
in  1850.  His  second  son  was  John  E.  Ball, 
who  was  bom  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia, 
in  1824.  He  removed  with  the  family  from 
Virginia  to  Missouri,  and  is  a  veteran  of  both 
the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  War.  In  the  Mex- 
ican War  he  served  under  General  Sterling 
Price.  In  1861,  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  though  a  native  Virginian,  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Union,  and  he  organized 
a  military  company,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  two  years ;  then  he  joined  the  Forty- 
ninth  Missouri  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He,  with  his  company,  was 
engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes  and  bat- 
tles, among  others,  the  defense  of  Spanish 
Fort  and  Fort  Blakely.  In  1850,  after  he  had 
returned  from  the  Mexican  War,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Dyer,  daughter  of  David  and  Nancy 
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(Sammons)  Dyer,  and  a  sister  of  David  P. 
Dyer,  prominent  among  the  members  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar.  Of  this  union  nine  children 
were  born,  David  A.,  Nerttie,  James  F.,  John 
B.  M.,  Galen  R.,  Claude  R.,  Laura,  William 
S.,  and  Edward.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Ball, 
David  Dyer,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  War  of 
1812,  was  prominent  in  Virginia  as  a  Whig, 
and  served  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  houses 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  1844  he  re- 
moved with  bis  family  to  Missouri  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Lincoln  County.  His  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Nancy  Sajmmons,  was  a  native 
of  Henry  Coimty,  Virginia;  she  was  a  noble 
woman  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
David  Alexander  Ball  was  the  elde^  child  of 
John  E.  and  Elizabeth  Ball,  both  of  whom  are 
living  in  Montgomery  Cotmty,  and  his  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm, 
where  his  nmscles,  as  well  as  his  brain,  re- 
ceived such  exercise  as  tended  toward  sub- 
stantial development.  He  attended  the  country 
schools  under  difficulties,  having  to  walk  from 
three  to  five  miles.  He  was  studious  and  had 
the  ability  to  easily  grasp  and  retain  such  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  as  the  schools  and  study 
at  home  afforded.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  notwithstanding  the  meager  schooling 
he  had  received,  he  was  equipped  for  teaching 
school,and  served  one  term  as  a  country  school 
teacher.  After  remaining  two  years  longer  on 
his  father's  farm  he  went  to  Louisiana,  Pike 
County,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools 
for  two  terms,  sustaining  himself  in  the  mean- 
time by  working  in  A.  Tinsley  &  Co.'s  tobacco 
factory  and  utilizing  th«  spare  moments  in  ac- 
quiring the  fundamental  principles  of  law. 
Leaving  school  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Fagg  &  Dyer,  and  in  May,  1873,  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  by  Judge  Porter  Gil- 
christ. In  1874  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of 
Louisiana  amd  served  in  that  capacity  one 
year.  In  1878  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Pike  County,  and  re-elected  at  the 
end  of  his  term.  His  record  as  prosecuting 
attorney  is  without  a  blemish.  Of  the  many 
indictments  he  formulated  and  presented  not 
one  was  quashed.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  frcKn  the  Eleventh  District, 
comprised  of  the  counties  of  Audrain,  Pike 
and  Lincoln,  and  during  the  first  session  in 
which  he  served  he  demonstrated  his  ability  as 
a  statesman,  and  made  such  an  excellent  re- 
cord that  in  1887  his  colleagues  made  him 
president  of  the  Senate.     He  proved  himself 


a  highly  capable  presiding  officer,  just,  and  aft 
the  same  time  firm  to  a  degree  ichat  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
low Senators.    In   1887  Governor  John   E. 
Marmaduke  died,  and  Senator  Ball  became 
Lieutenant  Governor,  which   office  he  occu- 
pied until   1889.    As  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  he  acquired 
high  reputation  as  a  leader  and  an  able  and 
eloquent  supporter  of  measures  he  deemed 
important  for  the  public  good.    He  was  the 
author   erf   a  number  of   bills  which  became 
laws,  and  also  of  the  important  bill  providing 
for  uniform  text-books  for  schools,  which  he 
put  through  the  Senate,  but  which  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House.    He  labored  with  ear- 
nestness and  success  in  securing  equitable 
and  much  needed  railroad  legislation,  and  was 
prominent  as  a  leader  in  the  support  of  other 
measures  of  benefit  to  tiie  State.     He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  visit  State  insti- 
tutions, and  by  his  recommendartion  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  at  Nevada  was  estafclished. 
While  always  an  active  politician,  Governor 
Ball  can  not  be  accused  of   being  an  office 
seeker.     He  is  a  natural  political  leader,  ever 
active  in  campaigns,  and  his  influence  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  State.     He  has  held  nu- 
merous honorary  positions  in  his  party,  and 
for  years  there  have  been  few  Democratic  con- 
ventions, either  of  his  State,  district  or  county^ 
to  which  he  has  not  been  a  delegate.     In  1882 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic committee,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of   that    body,  and 
through  his  efficient  work  in  that  capacity  a 
solid  Democratic  delegation  was  elected  to 
Congress.     In  1896,  through  tfie  efforts  of  his 
friends,  he  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  failed  by  only  a  few  votes  of 
nomination.     Again   in    1900,   urged  by  his 
friends  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  same 
office,  and  though  there  was  bright  promise  of 
success  at  the  convention,  early  in  the  oam- 
paig:n  he  withdrew  from  the  field,  so  as  to  give 
no  occasion  for  other  than  the  greatest  har- 
mony in  the  party  which  he  has  so  faithfully 
served.     Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  four  delegates  at  large  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  historic  assemblage  whidh  met  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  July  4th,  and  rtominaited  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  respectively. 
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of  the  Unked  States.  The  personality  of  Mr. 
Ball  is  notable.  His  integrity,  honesty  and 
faithfulness  to  duty  has  never  been  questioned. 
He  is  pre-eminently  a  Missourian,  one  who 
despises  all  that  is  not  honorable.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  advanced  by  overcoming  many 
obstacles,  and  fills  a  plaice  before  tihe  people  of 
the  State  which  he  has  gained  by  merit  alone. 
When  a  young  man,  as  heretofore  mentioned, 
he  worked  in  the  large  tobacco  factory  of  A. 
Tinsley  &  Co.,  to  support  himself  while  at- 
tending school  and  studying  law.  He  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  employers  then,  and  they 
are  still  his  employers,  and  for  many  years  he 
has  been  their  legal  representative.  'Hiroug'h- 
out  Missouri  he  is  noted  both  as  a  criminal  and 
civil  lawyer.  With  Nat  Dryden,  deceased,  he 
ably  and  successfully  defended  Dr.  Hearne, 
who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  million- 
aire Amos  Stillwell,  at  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
His  first  law  partnership  was  with  Honorable 
Champ  Clark,  now  a  leading  member  of  Con- 
gress. Later,  in  1891,  he  becatne  associated 
with  his  old  preceptor,  ex-Supreme  Judge 
Thomas  J.  C.  Fagg.  He  is  now  associated 
with  Samuel  Sparrow,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ball  &  Sparrow.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  and  other  fraternal  orders.  May  13, 
1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Minor, 
daughter  of  Samuel  O.  and  Elizabeth  (Carter) 
Minor.  Mrs.  Ball  was  born  in  Pike  County, 
and  both  her  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia. 
They  have  no  children.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Ball  are  both  members  of  the  Meithodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

Bally  Hoi¥ard  H.,  dentist,  was  born  in 
Pana,  Illinois,  December  10,  1865,  son  of 
Howard  J.  and  Helen  (Besier)  Ball.  Howard 
J.  Ball  was  a  physician  of  repiite,  Who  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Pana  imtil  his  decease, 
in  1892.  Mrs.  Ball  still  resides  in  Pana.  From 
the  age  of  six  to  twelve  years  Dr.  Ball  attended 
the  public  sdhools  of  his  native  town,  and  then 
completed  a  college  course.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  his  native  town 
when  but  sixteen  years  of  a-ge.  After  some 
years  of  successful  practice  there  he  deter- 
mined to  travd  extensively  abroad.  This  he 
did,  "chxrKng"  the  entire  globe.  Returning  to 
his  native  land.  Dr.  Ball  located  in  JopHn,  Mis- 
souri, in  1895,  where  he  has  since  been  located, 
and  where  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice.  In  politics  he  was  formerly 
a  Democrat,  but  lately  has  cast  his  vote  and 


influence  with  the  Republican  party,  its  prin- 
ciples being  more  in  accordance  with  his 
\4ews  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  1891  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Carrie  Jefferson,  of  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  daughter  of  D.  C.  and  Rhoda 
(Martin)  Jefferson.  They  have  one  son,  How- 
ard Jefferson  Ball,  bom  November  18,  1896. 

Ballingal,  George  Fielder,  lawyer 
and  legislator,  was  born  at  Blue  Lick  Springs, 
Nicholas  County,  Kentucky.  His  falther  was 
Neal  Ballingal,  of  ScotchJrish  origin.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  Fielder.  Both  his  father 
and  mother  were  natives  of  Kentucky.  George 
F.  Ballingal  attended  private  schools  and  en- 
tered the  Ohk)  University  in  1859.  After 
spending  two  years  in  that  institution  he  went 
to  Indiana  Universdty,  where  he  spent  the 
years  1861  and  1862.  From  there  he  returned 
to  Louisville,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Louisville  Law  School  in  1866.  In  1869  he 
went  to  Kansas  City  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law,  and  has  closely  applied  himself 
to  his  chosen  profession  ever  since.  He  has 
had  a  wide  and  profitable  practice  in  the  va- 
rious courts.  State  and  Federal,  his  practice  in 
land  cases  being  especially  large.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  a  State  Senator,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  promoting  peace  among  tiie  dis- 
cordant political  elements.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  who  revised  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  new  State  Con- 
stitution, and  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  congressional  committee  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Missouri  from  1880  to  1894, 
during  which  time  he  labored  to  harmonize  the 
discord  that  then  existed  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  that  district.  A  Demtiicrat  in  piolitical 
faith,  progressive  in  his  ideas  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  patty,  he  participated  earnestly  in 
the  movement  by  which  George  G.  Vest  was 
first  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
in  making  the  nominating  speech  in  support 
of  his  candidacy  he  entreated  his  party  to  elim- 
inate from  its  contentions  the  rancor  engen- 
dered by  the  late  Civil  War,  and  face  the  living 
issues  instrumental  in  the  betterment  of  State 
and  party.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
having  Democratic  control  established  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  and  through  his 
management  made  Democracy  more  efficient 
and  controlling.    January  6,  1879,  he  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Miss  Bettie  Allen  Buckner,  of  St. 
Louis.  A  son  and  two  daugfhters  have  blessed 
their  marriage. 

Balltown.— See  "Little  Osage." 

Ballwin. — A  place  of  about  200  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Manchester  Road,  twenty-two 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  It  takes  its  name 
from  John  Ball,  who,  in  1804,  settled  the  farm 
upon  which  the  town  was  subsequently  laid 
out.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  agricul- 
tural region,  with  thriving,  well  tilled  farms 
all  around  it. 

Balloons* — Inventive  genius  has  been 
exercised  in  recent  years  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  toward  developing  contriv- 
ances to  navigate  the  air.  Results  so  far,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  said  to  have  repaid  the  efforts 
thus  expended.  In  the  field  of  science  more 
has  been  learned,  perhaps,  by  the  use  of  cap- 
tive balloons  and  self-registering  instruments, 
and  more  in  the  line  of  observation  of  military 
movements,  than  with  balloons  afloat.  With 
favoring  breezes,  balloons  have  been  employed 
to  carry  the  life  line  from  shore  to  a  wrecked 
vessel.  But  there  has  been  no  material  ad- 
vancement with  regard  to  the  ascensive  or 
propelling  power,  control  and  guidance  of 
vessels  in  the  air.  There  is,  indeed,  no  au- 
thentic information  leading  to  the  belief  that 
any  successful,  maintained  attempt  has  been 
made  to  steer  this  kind  of  craft,  much  less  to 
take  a  course  contrary  to  the  wind.  An  air 
ship  of  our  day,  therefore,  like  a  balloon  in  the 
days  of  Montgolfier,  is  the  toy  of  the  winds, 
which,  as  Wordsworth  says,  "keep  no  certain 
intervals  of  rest,"  but  blow  when  as  well  as 
where  they  list.  The  use  of  coal  gas  instead 
of  hot  air  is  available  to  lift  balloons  and  keep 
them  afloat,  but,  as  the  quality  of  levity  is 
essential,  no  substitute  is  foimd  in  their  con- 
struction for  silk  or  other  textile  fabrics, 
which  must  be  made  as  impervious  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  leakage.  The  necessary 
frailness  of  aerial  machines,  together  with 
their  unwieldiness  when  preparing  for  the 
flight,  and  the  uncertainties  of  descent,  give  to 
aeronautics  nearly  all  their  dread  and  danger. 
Few  accidents  have  happened  to  balloons 
afloat,  such  as  ripping  of  seams,  upsetting,  etc. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  an  entire  absence  of 
fire,  lest  escaping  gas  ignite  and  set  the  bal- 
loon ablaze.  A  sudden  escape  of  all  the  gas 
would  not  necessarily  involve  to  the  aeronaut 


a  fatal  fell,  for  in  most  cases  the  fabric  would 
fill  out  and  form  an  umbrella-like  resistance 
to  the  law  of  gravitation.  Hence  the  para- 
chute, with  which  premeditated  descents  have 
been  made  from  great  heights.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  use  of  this  contrivance  by  daring 
but  inexperienced  persons  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses have  filled  the  annals  of  aerial  trespass, 
so  to  speak,  with  sickening  casualties. 

From  Carr  Place  in  St.  Louis,  1857-8, 
Mons.  Godard,  a  French  aeronaut,  gave  a 
number  of  ascensions  with  his  wife  and  son, 
the  boy  using  a  parachute  to  come  down  with, 
while  his  father  or  mother  pursued  the  journey 
without  him.  On  one  occasion  a  pony  was 
taken  up,  attached  to  the  balloon.  Mons. 
Godard  never  had  an  accident,  and  no  great 
distances  were  ever  traveled  by  him.  At  a 
later  date  S.  M.  Brooks,  connected  with  the 
St.  Louis  Museum,  and  a  Mr.  Stout,  made 
several  successful  ascensions  with  small  but 
well  made  balloons,  and  invariably  eflected 
safe  landings,  though  not  at  remarkable  dis- 
tances from  the  place  of  departure.  A  notable 
balloon  voyage  was  made  from  St.  Louis, 
July  I,  1859,  indeed  by  far  the  longest  erf 
which  there  is  a  record  anywhere  in  the  worl^. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Gager,  then  of  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, but  afterward  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Haviland  &  Co.,  in  the  queensware  busi- 
ness, was  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise. 
His  design  was  to  test  the  correctness  of  a 
theory  that  at  some  definite  distance  above 
ground  there  is  a  constant  air  current  blowing 
from  the  West  to  the  East,  produced  by  the 
earth  in  its  daily  revolutions.  He  associated 
with  him  John  Lamountain,  with  whom  he 
had  made  one  ascension  at  Troy,  New  York, 
and  who  at  that  time  had  acquired  a  name  for 
building  balloons  of  extraordinary  staying 
qualities.  Later  Professor  John  Wise,  who 
had  made  over  one  hundred  ascents,  was  in- 
vited to  aid  the  project  with  his  advice  and  to 
accompany  Gager  and  Lamountain  on  their 
experimental  trip.  St.  Louis  was  selected  as 
the  departing  point.  The  balloon,  made  of 
stout  Chinese  silk,  varnished  thoroughly  and 
enveloped  in  a  network  of  fine  cordage,  was 
brought  to  the  city  amd  preparations  were  at 
once  begun  for  the  voyage.  William  Hyde, 
a  newspaper  reporter,  secured  the  privilege  of 
going  as  historian.  The  ascent  was  made 
from  near  the  southeast  comer  of  Washington 
Square — on  the  spot  where  President  Mc- 
Kinley  was,  in  1896,  nominated  for  President 
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—at  7 :20  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  pres- 
ence of    a  great  crowd.     The   surrounding 
sttreets   were   filled  with    people   and   every 
available  point  of  observation  in  the  city  was 
occupied.     The  monster  airship,  named  the 
"Atlantic,"  rose   majestically,  the  earth  seem- 
ing to  the  occupants  to  sink  beneath  them, 
they  experiencing  no  sense  of  motion.    Dur- 
ing the  night,  an  altitude  was  attained   of 
nearly  two  miles,  as  indicated  by  the  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  morning  a  film  of  ice  was  on 
the  wa/ter  in  the  buckets.  Lamountain,  having 
overworked  himself  during  the  day,  was  un- 
able to  withstand  the  cold  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  in  the   rarity   of   the   atmosphere. 
He  was   bleeding  from  the   nose  and   ears, 
when  a  quantity  of  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
and  a  lower  stratum  reached,  which  was  more 
comfortable.     The  sun  in   the   evening  had 
set  in  full-orbed    grandeur,  and  at  night  the 
stars  shone  brilliantly  through  the  thin  lace  of 
white  vapors  that  could   scarcely  be   called 
clouds.     At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  2d, 
an  immense  sheet  of  water  presented  itself 
to  the  wondering  voyagers.     It  pix)ved  to  be 
Lake  Erie.     Over  almost  the  entire  length  of 
this  lake  the  balloon  rode  the  wind  at  varying 
heights.     But  it  was  found  that  there  had  been 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  carrying  power 
and  corresponding  loss  of    ballast,  or    sand. 
At  noon  banks  of  angry-looking  clouds  were 
in  the  sky,  and  the  balloonists  realized  that 
they  were  traveling  very  fast,  for  from  out  of 
the    universe    of    silence    came    the   roar    of 
Niagara.     The  great  cataract,  almost  directly 
over  which  the   "Atlantic"  sailed,  seemeid  to 
her  crew  far  too  insignificant  at  their  view 
point  to  produce  so  great  a  noise.    In  fact,  to 
this    incessant    thundering  was    added    the 
wrackage  of  a  windstorm  which  was  raging 
below.      In  a  flash  came  the  thought  simul- 
taneously to  the  now  much  interested  quartet 
that  there  was  mischief  ahead.     More  bal- 
last was  thrown  overboard,  and  away  above 
the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  soared  the  queen 
of  the  upper  deep.     At  length,  her  tendency 
was  decidedly  to  come  down.     Bags  of  sand 
were  quickly  emptied  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
keep  the  vessel  above  the  waves,  which  were 
flinging  up  their  white  caps  madly  and  mak- 
ing troughs  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep.     La- 
mountain  stayed  in  the  boat,  while  Gager  and 
Hyde   clambered,  hand  over  hand,  into   the 
wicker  basket  with  Wise.     The   boat,  a  frail 
sassafras  concern,  enveloped  in  stout  canvas, 


was  swung  several  feet  below  the  basket,  but 
was  useless  in  such  an  emergency.  La- 
mountain  wanted  to  cut  it  loose,  and  a  hurried, 
friendly  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  this 
was  best.  Then  the  boat  struck  the  crest  of 
a  high  wave  and  the  balloon  instantly  bounded 
into  the  air.  Meanwhile  everything  that 
could  be  spared  that  had  even  an  ounce  of 
weight  was  pitched  out,  including  extra  cloth- 
ing and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  trip. 
Three  times  the  little  boat  struck,  crushing  in 
its  timbers,  and  each  time  the  silken  globe 
righted  and  skimmed  like  a  gull  the  tops  of 
the  frantic  waves.  At  last  the  shore  of 
Sackett's  Haribor  was  descried.  But  a  new 
peril  was  ahead. 

"  Chance  sends  the  breeze, 
But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm. 
The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  toward  the  port 
May  dash  us  on  the  shelves." 

The  grapnel,  with  a  considerable  length  of 
rope,  which  Lamountain  had  refused  to  put 
overboard  as  ballast,  was  thrown  out.  It 
snapped  like  a  pipe  stem  and  the  rope  stood 
out  almost  horizontally,  such  was  the  rate  of 
speed.  All  hands  now  tugged  at  the  valve 
rope  to  let  out  the  gas,  but  the  valve,  which 
had  been  frozen  in  tight,  failed  to  work  at 
first.  On  went  the  balloon,  dragging  its  de- 
pendencies over  the  treetops,  the  boat  and 
basket,  hitched  to  a  steel  concentric  ring, 
crashing  through  the  limbs  and  swaying  to  and 
'fro  with  fearful  force.  By  hanging  on  to  the 
concentric  ring,  the  voyagers  kept  themselves 
from  being  spilled  to  the  ground.  At  length, 
when  about  three  miles  from  the  lake  shore, 
after  plunging  about  in  the  forest  in  this  dash- 
ing and  crashing  manner,  the  boat  became 
fastened  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  pulling  the  great 
gas  bag  down  sufficiently  to  be  punctured  and 
torn,  and  all  was  over.  The  agitated  but 
thankful  explorers,  all  unhurt  but  Lamoun- 
tain, whose  body  was  slightly  contused, 
clambered  down  by  the  aid  of  the  collapsed 
meshes  and  found  themselves  at  the  edge  of 
the  village  of  Henderson,  Jefferson  County, 
New  York;  time,  2:30  p.  m.,  19  hours  10 
minutes  from  St.  Louis.  By  the  closest  con- 
nections, the  distance  by  rail  is  992  miles ;  time 
schedule,  39  hours  50  minutes.  The  distance 
traveled  by  the  "Atlantic,"  allowing  for 
changes  of  current,  is  estimated  at  900  miles, 
making  the  average  nearly  47  miles  per  hour 
from  start  to  finish.  Lamountain,  in  Septem- 
ber following,  made  an  ascension  from  Water- 
town,  New  York,  landing  in  the   Bosketong 
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St.  Louis,  and  to  have  been  played  on  the 
only  two  grand  pianos  then  in  existence  in  the 
dty.  The  concerts  given  under  Professor 
BaJmer's  direction  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  various  church,  charitable  and  other 
enterprises,  and  Christ  Church,  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  Mercantile  Library  were  each  his 
debtors  in  that  connection.  In  1840 — May 
1st — Christ  Church  was  dedicated,  and  a  fine 
musical  programme  was  rendered  on  that  oc- 
casion. Miss  Weber  sang  two  of  the  solos  on 
the  programme,  and  sang  for  the  last  time, 
that  night,  as  Miss  Weber.  It  was  after  the 
concert  that  Professor  Balmer  proposed  to 
her,  and  in  July  following  they  were  married. 
In  1846  he  purchased  the  business  of  Shep- 
pard  &  Phillipps,  and,  associating  with  him  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Weber,  founded  the 
music  emporium  which,  at  the  end  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  is  still  in  existence,  and 
is  still  conducted  by  the  Balmer  &  Weber 
Music  Company.  Thereafter,  as  before,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  con- 
duct of  charity  concerts,  and  in  all  the  musical 
functions  of  the  city.  Foreign  artists  who 
came  to  the  city  called  on  him  for  advice  and 
assistance,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  were, 
from  time  to  time,  his  guests.  Henry  Vieux- 
temps  enjoyed  his  hospitality  in  1843,  ^uid 
Ole  Bull  was  a  visitor  at  this  home  in  1844. 
On  the  occasion  of  Ole  Bull's  visit  to  the  city 
Professor  Balmer  played  his  accompaniments 
on  the  piano,  and,  being  obliged  to  transpose 
one  of  his  compositions,  did  it  so  well  that  the 
great  violinist  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
ruby  ring,  and  embraced  him  affectionately  in 
token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  service.  This 
ring,  a  cherished  memento  of  the  greatest  vio- 
linist of  his  day,  is  now  in  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Balmer's  daughter,  Mrs.  Therese  Bal- 
mer Smith.  In  1845  Professor  Balmer  organ- 
ized the  first  male  chorus  in  St.  Louis,  and  in 
1846  the  Oratorio  Society,  of  which  he  be- 
came conductor.  The  same  year,  in  company 
with  Leopold  de  Meier,  and  later  with  other 
notable  musical  artists,  he  gave  memorable 
performances  in  St.  Louis.  When  President 
Lincoln  was  buried  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in 
1865,  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  music 
at  his  funeral,  and  the  baton  used  on  that  oc- 
casion is  still  cherished  by  the  family  as  an 
interesting  relic  of  a  memorable  occasion. 
For  forty-six  years  he  held  the  position  of 
organist  at  Christ  Church,  and  during  all  that 


time  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
helpful  friends  of  the  church.  His  business 
partner  retired  from  the  firm  in  1851,  but  Pro- 
fessor Balmer  retained  the  old  firm  name  in 
honor  of  his  former  partner,  his  wife  and 
father-in-law.  His  father-in-law  was  Henry 
Weber,  formerly  counselor  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  William  III,  king  of  Prussia,  a 
gentleman  of  great  learning,  a  noted  linguist 
and  a  correspondent  and  friend  of  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Rau- 
mer  and  Longfellow.  Mr.  Weber,  who  trans- 
lated Longfellow's  poems  into  the  German 
language  in  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  was 
also  a  fine  musician,  and  composed  masses, 
songs  and  organ  offertories.  On  his  death- 
bed he  composed  his  own  funeral  hymn,  pre- 
pared it  for  a  male  quartette  and  copied  it  in 
a  clear,  firm  hand.  It  was  sung  at  his  funeral, 
and  the  words,  as  printed,  were  cut  on  his 
monument  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery.  He 
died  at  St.  Charles,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
years.  One  of  the  great  musical  societies 
organized  by  Professor  Balmer  was  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  began  its  existence 
in  1859,  and  was  composed  of  the  remnants 
of  former  societies.  He  was  chosen  president 
of  this  society  and  held  that  position  for  many 
years.  After  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  regular 
organization  on  account  of  the  dishonest 
practices  of  one  of  its  officials,  the  members 
were  held  together  in  a  social  way,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  at  the  summons  of  Pro- 
fessor Balmer,  gave  the  opera  "Martha"  for 
the  benefit  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
which  proved  a  great  success  financially,  and 
received  unstinted  praise  on  account  of  its 
artistic  merits.  So  much  a  part  of  the  musical 
life  of  St.  Louis  was  Professor  Balmer  that 
he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  people  of  all 
classes  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. He  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  in  1890,  messages  and 
letters  of  congratulation  came  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  remains  now  rest  in 
Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  and  his  last  resting- 
place  is  marked  by  a  magnificent  monument, 
erected  by  his  wife,  and  crowned  with  a  bust 
of  the  distinguished  composer  and  artist,  re- 
markably lifelike  in  appearance. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railroad. ~A  system  whose  main  line  ex- 
tends from  Belpre,  Ohio,  to  East  St.  Louis,  a 
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distance  of  533  miles,  with  branches  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  to  various  points  in  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  together  wifth  the  Springfield 
division,  which  is  a  road  228  miles  in  length 
from  Beardstown,  Illinois,  to  Shawneetown, 
in  the  same  State.  It  had  its  origfin  in  1893,  in 
the  absorption  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road system  of  what  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  and 
its  branches.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
was  the  pioneer  railroad  of  America.  The 
original  company  was  organized  under  a  char- 
ter granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
February  28,  1827.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
work  was  laid  July  4,  1828,  by  Charles  Carroll, 
of  CarroUton,  one  of  the  sig^rs  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  road  was 
opened  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  four- 
teen miles.  May  22,  1830,  the  motive  power 
being  horses.  August  25,  1830,  the  first  loco- 
motive, "Tom  Thumb,"  was  used  on  the  road. 
It  was  built  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  weighed  one 
ton.  The  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  was 
made  up  of  roads  chartered  by  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  the  first  act  of  in- 
corporation being  granted  by  the  State  of  In- 
diana, February  14,  1848.  The  Legislature  of 
Illinois  was  long  hostile  to  any  road  which 
should  not  terminate  at  Alton,  which  was 
sought  to  be  made  a  formidable  rival  of  St. 
Louis.  This  opposition  was  overcome  through 
the  influence  of  leading  citizens  of  the  States 
named.  Among  these  was  John  Brough,  then 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer,"  and  after- 
ward Governor  of  Ohio,  and  the  road  was 
long  known  as  the  "Brough  Road,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  prominence  in  connection  with  it. 

Band  of  Hope. — ^A  temperance  society 
organized  in  St.  Louis,  April  14,  1861,  by  H. 
D.  Moone,  and  which  was  an  offspring  of  the 
Chapter  of  Temperance  and  Wisdom.  The 
youdi  of  both  sexes  were  admitted  to  the  band, 
pledging  themselves  to  abstain  from  profanity 
and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  to- 
bacco. Its  first  president  was  one  of  the 
youths  who  joined  the  order,  but  Mr.  Moone 
later  became  president  and  held  that  office  for 
twenty-eight  years.  The  parent  society  grew 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  and  its  member- 
ship has  ranged  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  at  different  periods  of  its  existence. 
Father  John  Libby,  famous  in  his  day  as  a 
temperance  worker,  was  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  the  society  and  had  under  his 


charge  in  all  more  than  five  thousand  children, 
who  graduated  from  the  organization  as  they 
grew  up.  He  was  succeeded  as  superintend- 
ent by  J.  W.  Barnes,  who  still  holds  the  po- 
sition. The  Band  of  Hope,  celebrated  its 
thirty-third  anniversary  in  1894,  in  which  five 
hundred  children  were  participants,  and  an- 
other notable  anniversary  celebration  was  held 
April  14,  1898. 

Bank  Clerks'  Association  of  Mis- 
souri.—An  association  organized  in  St. 
Louis,  May  22,  1871,  with  William  Shields,  of 
St.  Louis,  for  first  president ;  O.  E.  Owens,  of 
St.  Louis,  vice  president;  James  T.  Howen- 
stein,  of  St.  Louis,  corresponding  secretary; 
George  D.  Barklage,  of  St.  Louis,  recording 
secretary;  C.  D.  Affleck,  of  St.  Louis,  treas- 
urer. The  objects  are  "to  promote  social 
acquaintance  and  personal  friendship  among 
its  members;  afford  relief  to  the  aged 
and  disabled,  and  benefit  the  families  of 
deceased  members;  and  aid  members  who 
are  out  of  employment  to  secure  situations." 
Membership  is  limited  to  persons  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  holding 
positions  in  bank  or  banking  house,  clearing 
house  or  trust  company  in  Missouri — ^honorary 
membership  being  extended  to  bankers, 
officers  and  directors  of  banks,  on  the  payment 
of  an  annual  fee  of  $10.  The  monthly  dues 
from  active  members  are  fifty  cents;  on  the 
death  of  a  member  an  assessment  of  $2  is 
made  upon  every  active  member,  and  within 
thirty  days  of  the  death,  the  sum  of  $1,000  is 
paid  to  the  beneficiary  of  the  deceased.  In 
case  of  sickness  or  temporary  disability  of  a 
member,  an  allowance  of  $25  a  month  may 
be  made,  if  desired,  provided  the  aggregate  go^ 
not  over  $100.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
the  third  Tuesday  in  May.  In  the  year  189^ 
over  $3,000  was  paid  out  in  sick  benefits,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  permanent  fund  be- 
longing to  the  association.  The  original 
charter  having  expired,  it  was  rechartered  in 
1897. 

Banking  in  Missouri.— The  history  of 
banking  in  Missiguri  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods — the  first  being  that  uncertain  time 
prior  to  1837,  marked  by  the  opening  of  three 
banks,  one  after  another,  in  St.  Louis — the 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  in  1816,  the  Bank  of  Mis- 
souri in  1817,  and  the  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1829.    The  first  was  a  failure. 
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the  second  was  not  a  success,  and  the  third  had 
to  be  closed  up  when  the  parent  bank  in  Phila- 
delphia went  down  under  the  veto  of 
President  Jackson,  in  1832.  Then  followed 
makeshifts  erf  one  kind  and  another,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Agency,  through  which  the  government  at 
Washington  made  its  payments ;  but  the  grow- 
ing commerce  of  St.  Louis,  the  thriving  lead 
trade  of  Washington  County,  the  fur  trade 
with  the  upper  Missouri  River,  and  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  by  steamboats  called  for  more 
perfect  and  satisfactory  methods  of  exchange 
than  any  hitherto  supplied,  and,  therefore,  in 
1837,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was 
established  by  act  of  the  Legislature — and  th» 
began  the  second  era.  The  enterprise  was  a 
great  success,  and  for  twenty  years  the  "Old 
Bank,"  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  the  money 
autocrat  of  the  West — its  capital  $5,000,000, 
its  field  of  circulation  and  operation  (the  whole 
region  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  its  management  so  wise  and 
safe  as  to  secure  absolute  popular  confidence. 
Its  notes  were  good  in  the  foreign  countries  of 
New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  and  when  the 
emigration  to  California  came,  in  1849,  they 
were  carried  in  considerable  quantity  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  Where  they  commanded  a 
premium  over  gold.  One-third  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank  was  contributed  by  the  State, 
which  had  authority  to  name  several  of  the 
directors.  The  parent  bank  was  in  St.  Louis, 
with  branches  at  Fayette,  Paknyra,  Jackson, 
Springfield  and  Lexington.  In  1852,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legfislature  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  conditions  of  the  constitution  reported 
the  assets  of  the  parent  bank  ait  St.  Louis  at 
$3*983 J31;  Jackson  branch,  $349350 ;  Pal- 
myra branch,  $358,217;  Faydtte  branch,  $384,- 
807;  Lexington  branch,  $402,966;  Spring- 
field Branch,  $291,067;  total  $5,770,039.  The 
State's  investments  in  the  stock  of  the  bank 
were  $100,000  on  account  of  the  Seminary 
fund ;  $575,667  on  account  of  the  State  School 
fund ;  $6,273  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
and  $272,263  in  Its  own  right.  The  circulation 
of  the  bank  in  1852  was:  Parent  bank,  $1,- 
461,090;  Fayette  branch,  $237,690;  Palmyra 
branch,  $208,390;  Jackson  branch,  $199,050; 
Springfield  branch,  $139,770;  Lexington 
branch,  $238,050.  The  net  profits  from  May 
8,  1837,  to  June  30,  1852  (fifteen  years),  were : 
Parent    Bank,  $1,227,659;    Fayette    branch 


$178,894;  Palmyra  branch,  $105,119;  Jackson 
branch,  $79,628 ;  Springfield  branch,  ^2,771 ; 
Lexingfton  branch,  $123,538 ;  total,  $1,824,109. 
These  profits  being  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum,  show  th:at  the 
good  which  the  institution  accomplished  for 
the  public  was,  in  some  measure,  at  the  cost  of 
its  stockholders. 

The  next  era  of  Missouri  banking  began  in 
1857,  with  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  a  general  banking  system  to  supply  the 
people  with  an  ample,  sound  and  safe  cur- 
rency of  notes  playable  in  spede  on  dennand, 
to  circulate  within  the  State  at  par.  Such  a 
currency  had  become  an  urgent  need,  for,  the 
Kmited  circulation  emitted  by  the  old  bank 
was  inadequate,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  business  encouraged  irresponsible 
"wild  cat"  and  "red  dog"  banks  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  to  flood  Missouri 
with  their  notes,  which,  though  taken  at  a  dis- 
count of  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  managed  to 
circulate  because  there  were  no  better  ones,  in 
sufficient  quantity,  to  be  had.  This  law  of 
1857  gave  seven  new  bcmbs  of  issue — the  Mer- 
chants', the  Mechanics',  the  Southern,  the 
Exchange,  the  Union  and  the  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Lexington.  The  notes 
of  these  banks,  issued  on  a  basis  of  three  dol- 
lars to  one  in  specie  in  their  vaults,  constituted 
a  currency  which  was  accepted  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  expelling  the  depreciated 
notes  issued  under  the  free  banking  laws  of 
other  states  and  accomplishing  gfreat  good  in 
facilitating  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
old  bank  of  the  State  was  by  the  law  of  1857 
authorized  to  establish  additional  branches — 
and  this  system,  a  great  improvement  on  any- 
thing that  had  been  tried  in  the  State  before, 
continued  until  the  year  1862,  when  it  began 
to  be  superseded  by  the  national  bank  S3rstem. 
The  national  bank  not^,  with  the  greenbacks 
and  certificates  issued  from  the  United  States 
treasury  at  Washington,  have  completely  dis- 
placed the  issues  of  the  State  banks ;  but  the 
State  banks,  though  ceasing  to  be  banks  of 
issue,  have  not  disappeared.  So  far  from  this, 
they  outnumber  the  national  banks,  and  ex- 
ceed them  in  capital  and  deposits.  May  5, 
1899,  there  were  in  Missouri  495  State  banks, 
showing  capital  stock  paid  in,  $19,924,805 ; 
surplus  funds  on  hand,  $6,127,084;  undivided 
profits,  $1,575,607;  total  of  these  three  items 
$27,627,496 ;  deposits  subject  to  draft  at  sight 
by  banks  and  bankers,  $6,351,709;  deposits 
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subject  to  drafts  at  sight  by  individuals,  $65,- 
882,888;  deposits  subject  to  draft  at  given 
dates,  $18,162,665 — total  deposits,  $90,397,- 
262.  Among  their  resources  were,  loans  un- 
doubtedly good,  $73*496,257;  bonds,  $6,545,- 
332 ;  national  currency  of  all  kinds,  $4,674,880 ; 
gold  and  silver  coin,  $3,526,737.  In  1899  there 
were  63  national  banks  in  Missouri,  show- 
ing capital,  $17,615,000;  surplus,  $4,023,000; 
undivided  profits,  $3,546,000;  total  of  these 
three   items,  $25,184,000;   deposits,  $68,870,- 

000,  Among  their  resources  were,  loans  and 
discounts,  $87,088,000;  United  States  bonds, 
$6,974,000 ;  cash  and  cash  items,  $16,708,000. 
In  April,  1899,  there  were  88  private  banks  in 
Missouri,  having  capital,  $933,370;  surplus, 
$204,479;  undivided  profits,  $132,982;  total  of 
these  three  items,  $1,270,831 ;  deposits,  $6,- 
106,178.  Among  their  resources  were,  loans 
and  discounts  of  all  kinds,  $4,789,623.    June 

1,  1899,  the  whole  number  of  banks,  state, 
n^ational  and  private,  in  Missouri  was  644  and 
their  aggregate  of  capital,  surplus,  undivided 
profits  and  individual  deposits  was  $203,227,- 
674,  or  $61.21  average  per  capita,  for  the 
estimated  population  of  the  State.    December 

2,  1899,  there  were  19  banks  in  St.  Louis, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,900,000; 
surplus,  $9,732,999 ;  total  of  these  two  items, 
$26,632,999 ;  deposits,  $104,002,784.  Their  re- 
sources were,  loans,  $81,232,264;  bonds  and 
stocks,  $13,549,355 ;  cash  and  exchange,  $36,- 
236,994.  There  were  also  four  trust  com- 
panies having  aggregate  capital  of  $7^500,000; 
surplus,  $2,999,764 ;  total  of  these  two  items, 
$10,499,764;  deposits,  $31,678,761.  Their  re- 
sources included  loans,  $25,948,687 ;  bonds  and 
stocks,  $7,135,608;  cash  and  exchange,  $8,- 
152,977.  The 'banks  and  trust  companies 
combined  showed  capital  and  surplus,  $37,- 
132,763;  deposits,  $i35»68i,545;  loans,  $107,- 
180,951 ;  bonds  and  stocks,  $20,684,964 ;  cash 
and  exchange,  $44,389,972.  The  national 
banks  in  St.  Louis  paid,  in  1899,  $479,000  in 
dividends ;  the  State  banks  $729,000 ;  and  the 
trust  companies  $270,000;  total,  $1,478,000. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  1899,  there  were  five 
national  banks  in  Kansas  City,  with  capital 
stock  of  $2,300,000;  surplus,  $642,500;  un- 
divided profits,  $402^190;  total  of  these  three 
items,  $3,344,690 ;  individual  depodts  $17,363,- 
400 ;  k>ansand  discounts,  $23,638,71 5;  casih  and 
casli  items,  $4,501,639.  The  State  banks  of 
that  city  showed  capital  stock  $420,000;  sur- 
plus, $40,000;  undivided  profits,  $8,214;  total 


of  these  three  items,  $468,214;  individual  de- 
posits, $2,291,693.  Their  loans  and  discounts 
were  $1,276,777;  cash  and  cash  items,  $137,- 
454.  The  national  banks  and  State  banks  to- 
gether showed  capital  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  $3,812,904;  deposits,  $19,655,093; 
loans  and  discounts,  $24,915,492;  cash  and 
cash  items,  $4,639,093. 

Joplin  has  two  naitional  and  three  State 
banks — the  former  showing  aggregate  capital 
and  surplus  of  $245,000  and  deposits  of  $1,- 
108,000;  and  the  latter  capital  and  surplus  of 
$210,000  and  deposits  of  $395,340;  making 
total  capital  of  $460,000  and  total  deposits  of 
$1,403,340. 

Carthage  has  three  national  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  $347,000,  and 
deposits  of  $1,100,000;  and  one  State  bank 
with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $105,500;  and 
deposits  of  $130,000;  making  a  total  capital 
and  surplus  of  $452,500;  and  deposits  of  $1,- 
477»ooo. 

Carterville  has  one  national  bank,  with  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $53,110;  and  deposits  of 
$140,010.  Webb  City  has  one  bank  with  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $24,000,  and  deposits  of 
$50,000. 

St.  Joseph  has  two  national  banks,  with 
capital  and  surplus  of  $507,000 ;  and  deposits 
of  $2,397,007 ;  and  six  State  and  private  banks 
with  capital  and  surplus  of  $501,460;  and  de- 
posits of  $3,950,480;  making  a  total  capital  and 
surplus  of  $1,008460;  and  deposits  of  $6,- 

347487. 

SedaUa  has  three  naitional  banks,  with  ag- 
gregate capital  and  surplus  of  $362,000,  and 
deposits  of  $736,000;  and  three  State  banks 
with  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  $428,- 
470;  and  deposits  of  $502490;  making  total 
capital  and  surplus  of  $790470;  and  of  de- 
posits of  $1,238490. 

Springfield  has  two  national  banks  and  four 
State  banks,  with  aggregate  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $474,000,  and  deposits  of  $943,000. 
Daniel  M.  Grissom. 

Bank  of  Niangua. — ^About  1833  '^^^ 
was  formed  in  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters 
at  Wa3aie8ville,  in  Pulaski  County,  an  organi- 
zation known  commonly  as  the  Bank  of 
Niangua.  It  had  a  president,  cashier,  clerks, 
board  of  directors,  and  for  some  time  paid 
enormous  dividends..  Internal  discord,  re- 
sulting from  one  stockholder  not  receiving 
dividends  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to,  re- 
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vealed  that  the  organization  was  a  band  of 
counterfeiters,  and  had  in  the  mountains  of 
Pulaski  County  a  cabin  where  the  counter- 
feiting was  done.  The  workmanship  on  the 
notes  was  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  bankers  at 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  hundreds  of 
tlK)usands  of  dollars  of  the  spurious  money  was 
put  in  circulation.  After  the  work  of  the  band 
became  known,  the  leaders  quickly  left  the 
country.  Details  of  the  operations  of  the  band 
are  lost  to  tradition,  though  mention  of  their 
doings  is  made  in  "Wctmorc's  Gazetteer  of 
Missouri,"  published  in  1837,  and  reference  to 
the  same  is  made  in  "Campbell's  Gazetteer," 
published  in  1874. 

Banks   and    Banking    in   Kansas 

City.— The  time  when  the  merchants  o<  Kan- 
sas City  were  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the 
money  of  customers  and  small  dealers,  and 
furnish  such  commercial  exchange  as  was  pos- 
sible with  the  limited  means  at  command,  is 
in  the  memory  of  the  old  resident  of  western 
Missouri.  During  the  years  of  Kansas  City's 
early  history  the  nearest  banks  were  at  Lex- 
ington, and  to  that  point  prospective  borrow- 
ers and  holders  of  large  checks  and  drafts  were 
compelled  to  go.  During  the  winter  season 
very  little  business  requiring  exchange  was 
done.  Occasionally  such  accommodations 
were  dbtained  from  the  government  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Brandies  of  banks  organized 
under  the  State  laws  were  established  early  in 
the  fifties  at  Liberty  and  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  banking  facilities  for  Kansas 
City  business  men  were  thus  brought  much 
nearer  home.  In  a  few  years  Kansas  Qty  had 
far  outstripped  the  neighboring  towns  which 
boasted  of  banking  facilities  when  she  had 
none.  Since  the  year  1856,  when  the  first 
bank  was  established,  until  the  writing  of  these 
lines,  the  banks  of  Kansas  .City  have  steadily 
grown  in  patronage  and  influence,  and  are 
now  strong  and  indispensable  factors  in  the 
great  financial  scheme  of  the  deveJoptng 
We^. 

The  first  banking  house  in  Kansas  City  was 
that  of  Northrup  &  Chick,  established  in  1856. 
During  the  preceding  year  these  wholesale 
merchants,  who  had  acquired  a  high  standing 
in  financial  circles,  and  who  held  large  de- 
posits for  the  people  of  town  and  country, 
opened  an  office  for  buying  and  selling  ex- 
change, and  this  grew  into  the  first  bank  in 
a  city  that  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  insti- 


tutions of  this  class.    In    1865  Northrup  & 
Chick  sold  their  bank  to  J.  Q.  Watkins  &  Co. 

In  1857  a  branch  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  was  established  in  Kansas  City.  The 
business  done  by  this  institution  during  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence  was  satisfactory. 
The  troubles  attending  the  Civil  War  reduced 
profits  and  caused  complications,  but  in  the 
face  of  these  numerous  difficulties  the  bank 
continued  busmess  until  1871,  when  its  affairs 
were  closed. 

A  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
was  organized  in  Kansas  City  in  1857.  The 
business  of  this  bank,  like  that  of  the  branch 
of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1861  the  Union  Bank  removed  its 
Kansas  City  funds  to  St.  Louis,  and  closed  up 
the  affairs  of  the  branch  establishment. 
Thomas  Johnson,  a  well  known  pioneer  of 
western  Missouri,  took  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  this  bank  during  the  war,  at  one 
thne  going  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  the 
bank's  cash  and  securities  in  order  to  insure 
their  safety. 

The  Kansas  City  Savings  Association  was 
organized  in  April,  1865,  with  a  capital  of  $20,- 
000.    In  1873  ^^  James  Buchanan  Bell,  who 
had  been  identified  with  the  banking  interests 
of  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  became  the  president, 
and  C.  J.  White,  cashier.    W.  A.  Powell  after- 
ward bought  the  interest  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  association.    The  cap- 
ital was  increased  from  time  to  time  and  the 
organizaition  grew  stronger.    In  1881  Dr.  W. 
S.  Woods  bought  Powell's  interest  and  be- 
came president  The  statutes  regulating  banks 
were  changed  by  the  L^shture,  so  that  the 
stockholders  found  it  expedient  to  surrender 
their  charter  as  a  savings  bank  and  organize  as 
the  Bank  of  Commerce.   The  capital  was  then 
$200,000,  and  organizaticMi  was  effected   in 
1881.    The  affiairs  ol  the  old  bank  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  new  and  the  former  officers  were 
retained.  In  the  summer  of  1887  the  bank  was 
put  under  government  control,  and  has  since 
been  known  as  the  National  Bank  of  Com* 
meroe. 

J.  Q.  Watkins  &  Co.  purchased  the  pioneer 
banking  business  of  Northrup  &  Chick,  the 
transaction  being  made  in  1865.  This  firm 
continued  business  until  December,  1877, 
when  its  interests  were  sold  to  the  National 
Bank  of  Kansas  City.  W.  H.  Seeger,  the 
present  second  vice .  president  of  the  Union 
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National  Bank,  was  connected  with  the  Wat- 
kins  bank. 

In  1865  the  old  First  National  Bank  was 
organized,  and  two  years  later  Howard  M. 
Holden  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  it  and 
became  the  cashier.  This  bank  was  prosper- 
ous, and  in  1872  its  capital  was  increased  to 
$500,000,  its  capital  up  to  this  time  having 
been  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  In 
1872,  when  the  increase  was  made,  Mr.  Hol- 
den became  the  president,  M.  W.  St.  Clair  was 
made  cashier,  and  W.  H.  Winants  was  chojsen 
assistant  cashier.  September  25,  1873,  the 
First  National  temporarily  suspended  pfeiy- 
ment,  as  a  result  of  the  financial  panic  of  that 
year.  A  short  time  later  it  was  reopened  and 
became  the  chief  promoter  of  the  grain  and 
cattle  business.  January  29,  1878,  the  bank 
W3S  compelled  to  close  its  doors  again,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed 
by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency.  The  bank 
had  become  the  correspondent  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Western  banks  at  this  time,  and  its  sus- 
pension naturally  brought  about  much  em- 
barrassment, but  the  unmarketed  products 
found  purchasers  in  the  East,  and  the  currency 
necessary  to  move  the  salable  grain,  cattle, 
etc.,  was  soon  at  hand.  James  T.  Howenstein 
was  first  appointed  receiver  for  this  bank  and 
Walter  J.  Johnson  succeeded  him,  closing  up 
the  bank's  affairs  in  1881.  The  depositors 
were  paid  in  full. 

The  Mastin  Bank  was  organized  in  Febru- 
ary, 1866.  August  3,  1878,  this  State  organi- 
zation, with  deposits  aggregating  $1,300,000, 
closed  its  doors.  It  was  first  a  private  bank- 
ing house,  imder  the  name  of  John  J.  Mastin 
&  Co.  In  1871  it  was  reorganized  under  the 
State  laws,  with  Seth  Ward  as  president. 

The  German  Savings  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  1868,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
20  per  cent  of  which  was  paid  in.  Anthony 
Sauer  was  president  of  this  association,  and 
Henry  L.  Huhn  was  cashier.  The  Union  Ger- 
man Savings  Bank  was  also  organized  in  1868, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Peter  W.  Ditsch 
was  president,  and  John  S.  Harris  was  cashier. 
These  two  banks  were  consolidated  in  1871, 
with  Henry  Tobener  as  president,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  German  Savings  Bank 
continued  business  until  1873,  when  final  fail- 
ure came. 

November  27,  1871,  the  Kansas  City  Na- 
tional Bank  opened  for  business  and  continued 
until  November  13,  1875,  when  it  went  into 


voluntary  liquidation.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  name  of  this  bank,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  National 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  this  article.  John  B.  Womall  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Kansas  City  National, 
and  D.  L.  Shouse  was  the  first  cashier.  In  the 
cessation  of  business  its  aflairs  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  in  1875, 
which  in  1878  became  the  National  Bank  of 
Kansas  City. 

A  business  record  of  six  years  was  made  by 
the  Commercial  National  Bank.  June  3,  1872, 
it  was  authorized  to  begfin  business.  Opera- 
tions were  continued  until  February  11,  1878, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.   . 

In  187s  ^^  Bank  of  Kansas  City  was  organ- 
ized, with  J.  S.  Chick  as  president.  In  1878  it 
became  a  national  bank,  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  From  1884  to 
1887  it  was  the  largest  bank  in  the  city,  and 
when  the  panic  of  1893  struck  the  financial 
world  its  deposits  were  about  $4,000,000. 
Tliese  deposits  were  rapidly  withdrawn,  caus- 
ing the  bank  to  close  its  doors  in  July  of  that 
year.  The  following  October  the  bank  was 
again  opened,  with  Mr.  Chick  as  presiden.t, 
and  J.  Q.  Wattkins,  Jr.,  as  cashier.  Business 
was  continued  until  March,  1896,  when  the 
doors  were  finally  closed  and  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  given  over  into  the  hands  of  John  Perry, 
the  government  receiver.  The  depositors  have 
all  been  paid  in  full,  6  and  55-100  per  cent  in- 
terest being  paid  on  the  face  value  of  all 
claims. 

The  Armour  Brothers  Banking  Company 
was  organized  in  1878.  A.  W.  Armour  was 
president,  S.  B.  Armour  was  vice  president, 
and  C.  H.  Fresco tt  was  cashier.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  the  laitter  W.  H.  Winants  was 
elected  cashier.  January  i,  1889,  the  Midland 
National  Bank,  which  had  been  org^ized  but 
a  few  months  before  that  date,  purchased  the 
business  of  the  Armour  Brothers  Banking 
Company,  and  the  two  banks  were  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Midland  National 
Bank.  Its  officers  were  Witten  McDonald, 
president;  A.  W.  Armour,  vice  president; 
W.  H.  Winants,  cashier.  In  July,  1897,  the 
business  of  this  bank  was  absorbed  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

The  Citizens'  National  Bank  was  organized 
in  1882,  with  J.  A.  Cooper  as  president,  and 
J.  J.  Squier,  vice  president.    The  latter  after- 
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ward  became  president  and  manager  of  the 
bank.  A.A.Whipple  and  S.  J.  Fitzhugh  were 
also  connected  with  this  bank.  In  1898  its 
busin-ess  was  sold  to  the  Union  National  Bank. 

H.  P.  Churchill  and  others,  in  1883,  organ- 
ized the  Kansas  City  Safe  Deposit  and  Sav- 
ings Bank.  It  failed  in  1893,  with  liabilities 
amounting  to  about  $2,000,060,  having  at  that 
time  about  seven  thousand  depositors.  In 
September,  1893,  Howard  M.  Holden  was  ap- 
pointed assignee  for  this  bank,  and  he  is  still 
engaged  in  th«  work  of  settling  its  aflfairs. 

The  Traders'  Bank  was  established  in  1883, 
James  T.  Thornton  and  others  being  associ- 
ated in  its  organization.  The  particular 
accommodation  of  cattle  dealers  and  the  han- 
dling of  paper  based  on  business  of  this  char- 
acter were  the  prime  ends  the  organizers  had 
in  view.  In  1887  this  bank  was  purchased  by 
the  Union  National  Bank. 

The  leading  banks  of  Kansas  City  had  im- 
mense interests  at  the  stockyards  from  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  great  packing 
industries  there.  Before  the  organization  of 
a  bank  at  the  stockyards  this  class  of  business 
was  looked  after  by  clerks  especially  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory 
qomdition  of  things,  hiowever,  and,  in  ord-er  to 
supply  a  real  need,  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards  Bank  was  organized  m  1884,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000.  C.  F.  Morse,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company,  was 
made  president  of  the  bank,  and  M.  W.  St. 
Qair  was  made  cashier.  In  1890  it  was  found 
that  the  capital  was  insufficient,  and  the  bank 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
State  National  Bank. 

The  New  England  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company  was  organized  and  began  business 
January  i,  1889,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$100,000.  A.  W.  Armour  was  president.  J. 
F.  Downing,  as  vice  president,  and  A.  W. 
Childs,  as  treasurer,  were  in  active  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  The  banking,  trust  and 
safe  deposit  business  of  this  concern  had  been 
very  profitable,  but  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri  to  the  effect  that  the  char- 
ters of  Missouri  trust  companies  required  them 
to  pay  interest  on  deposits  caused  the  direc- 
tory to  separate  the  trust  and  safe  deposit  de- 
partments from  the  banking  department.  This 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  New  Eng- 
land National  Bank  in  1896,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000. 

In  1889  the  bank  of  H.  S.  Mills  was  organ- 


ized, with  a  capital  ^of  $100,000.  January  i, 
1899,  after  a  successful  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness, it  was  succeeded  by  the  Western  Ex- 
change Bank,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri. 

The  Aetna  National  Bank  was  org^ized  in 
March,  1890,  and  went  into  voluntary  liquida- 
tion in  March,  1893.  The  depositors  were 
paid  in  full.  The  officers  of  this  bank  were : 
A.  W.  Allen,  president;  R.  E.  Tapley,  vice 
president ;  R.  J.  Hawkins,  cashier. 

The  Metropolitan  National  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  November,  1890,  and  at  that  time  the 
German  American  National  Bank  and  the 
Mercantile  Bank  were  absorbed  by  it.  In  No- 
vember, 1891,  the  Merchants'  National  Bank 
was  also  absorbed  by  the  Metropolitan.  In 
1895  the  business  of  the  Commercial  Bank  was 
wound  up  and  the  affairs  of  that  institution 
were  settled  over  the  counters  of  the  Metro- 
pK)litan.  In  January,  1895,  R.  W.  Hocker  and 
W.  E.  Hall  retired  from  the  management  of 
this  batik,  being  succeeded  by  J.  K.  Bumham 
as  president,  C.  S.  Morey  as  vice  president  and 
J.  G.  Strean  as  cashier.  In  May,  1897,  the 
business  of  the  Metropolitan  became  a  part  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  depos- 
itors being  paid  in  full. 

The  private  banking  house  of  Lombard 
Brothers  was  established  in  April,  1885,  with 
a  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000.  The  partners  in 
this  bank  were  B.' Lombard,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  James  L.  Lombard,  of 
Kansas  City,  the  latter  having  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  bank's  affairs.  The  deposits 
were  about  $600,000,  and  the  business  was 
profitably  continued  until  1886,  when  the  First 
National  Bank  was  organized.  To  the  latter 
institution  the  interests  of  Lombard  Brothers 
were  transferred,  James  L.  Lombard  becoming^ 
the  president  of  the  new  First  National  Bank. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Bank  was  established 
in  1878,  and  did  a  good  business  for  several 
years,  but  finally  failed.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Farmers'  and  Drovers*  Bank,  located  in 
the  West  Bottoms  of  Kansas  City,  and  which 
moved  up  town  and  became  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Bank.  Theodore  Kraus  was  the  first 
president  and  Robert  J.  Alther  was  the  first 
cashier. 

The  Missouri  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized in  1891,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  D. 
V.  Reiger,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its 
establishment,  was  the  first  president  and  R. 
D.  Covington  was  the  cashier.     The  financial 
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panic  of  1893  found  the  bank  unable  to  stem 
the  tide,  and  the  doors  were  closed  for  a  short 
time.  Business  was  resumed  and  carried  on 
until  1896,  when  the  doors  were  a^in  closed, 
and  the  bank's  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver. 

The  German  Savings  Bank  was  organized 
in  1891  by  Dr.  Joseph  Feld.  In  1893  its  busi- 
ness was  liquidated  through  the  Mechanics' 
Bank. 

The  life  of  the  Continental  National  Bank 
was  short.  It  was  established  in  1892,  opening 
its  doors  August  2d  of  that  year,  and  went  into 
voluntary  liquidation  November  nth  of  the 
same  year. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1890  by  Robert  M.  Snyder,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  In  1893  it  was  organized 
as  a  State  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Rob- 
ert M.  Snyder  was  dhiosien  president,  an)d 
George  P.  Snyder  was  made  cashier.  The 
bank  had  a  surplus  of  $5,000,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  $250,000.  The  officers  and  di- 
rectors were  as  follows :  Robert  M.  Snyder, 
president;  George  P.  Snyder,  cashier;  A.  L. 
McBride,  assistant  cashier;  J.  P.  Jackson,  L. 
S.  Cady,  R.  M.  Snyder,  Milton  Moore,  George 
P.  Snyder  and  J.  W.  Jones.  This  bank  ceased 
business  January  31,  1900. 

The  German  American  National  Bank  was 
organized  in  1888,  and  was  located  at  Seventh 
and  Delaware  Streets  in  a  building  that  has 
since  been  occupied  by  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. J.  K.  Burnham,  of  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  firm  of  Burnham,  Hanna,  Munger  & 
Co.,  was  the  president  of  this  bank.  W. 
F.  Wyman,  who  was  the  vice  president  at  the 
time  of  organization,  was  succeeded  in  tJiis  po- 
sition by  J.  W.  Swain.  Louis  Bauerlein,  the 
first  cashier,  was  succeeded  by  J.  G.  Strean. 
The  bank  ceased  business  November  13,  1890, 
when  its  accounts,  together  with  those  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank,  were  turned  over  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan National  Bank. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  was  in  business  for 
several  years  until  1893,  when  its  depositors 
were  paid  in  full  and  the  affairs  sold  to  the 
Metropolitan  National  Bank.  Charles  Russell 
was  the  first  president,  and,  after  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  one  year,  served  as  vice  president 
for  about  six  months,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
retiring  from  active  connection  with  the  bank. 
E.  L.  Martin  was  elected  president  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Russell.    This  bank  purchased  the 


Crerman  Savings 'Bank  from  Dr.  Joseph  Feld, 
and  its  capital  was  $200,000. 

The  Merchants*  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  was  organized  November  28,  1879,  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000.  The  incorporators  and 
first  board  of  directors  were :  Victor  B.  Buck, 
T.  K.  Hanna,  Alvah  Mansur,  W.  A.  M. 
Vaughan,  John  C.  Gage,  John  Long,  F.L.  Un- 
derwood and  J.  M.  Coburn.  The  first  officers 
were :  F.  L.  Underwood,  president ;  W.  A.  M. 
Vaughan,  vice  president ;  and  J.  M.  Coburn, 
cashier.  June  16,  1881,  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  $500,000 ;  the  only  change  in  the 
organization  was  the  flection  of  C  S.  Wheeler 
to  succeed  Alvah  Mansur.  The  bank  was  lo- 
cated at  the  comer  of  Missouri  Avenue  and 
Delaware  Street  until  September,  1889,  when 
it  moved  to  the  New  York  Life  Building  on 
West  Ninth  Street.  October  22,  1889,  the  cap- 
ital was  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  dected :  W.  B.  Clarke, 
president;  C.  S.  Wheeler,  vice  president;  O. 
P.  Dickinson,  second  vice  president;  J.  W. 
Barney,  cashier,  and  C.  R.  Rockwell,  assistant 
cashier.  The  bank  transacted  a  successful  busi- 
ness until  November,  1891,  when  the  directors 
determined  to  retire  from  business.  This  con- 
clusfion  was  reached  after  the  collapse  of  the 
real  estate  boom,  which  had  caused  losses 
which  might  be  increased  by  continuance  in 
business.  The  stockholders  coincided  with 
the  directors,  and  the  bank  retired  November 
7,  1891.  All  depositors  were  immediately  paid, 
the  board  of  directors  retaining  custody  of  the 
capital  and  surplus  invested  in  loans  and  other 
securities  for  collection  and  distribution  to  the 
stockholders. 

The  foregoing  list  represents  the  financial 
institiTtions  whose  names  have  been  stricken 
from  the  records  of  business  by  the  changes  of 
time.  Appended  hereto  is  a  history  of  each 
bank  now  open  in  Kansas  City  for  the  trans- 
action of  busmess.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  city  in  which  these  strong  institutions  are 
k>cated  has  grown  to  be  the  financial  center  of 
a  vast  stretch  of  fertile  territory.  The  money 
with  which  to  handle  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
market  countless  tons  of  grain  and  field  prod- 
ucts comes  from  or  passes  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  in  Kansas  City.  Her  banking 
business  outranks  in  volume  that  of  much 
larger  cities.  She  occupies  the  tenth  place 
among  the  clearing  houses  of  the  United 
States.  The  clearings  of  nine  banks  in  Kan- 
sas City,  recent  records  proved,  equaled  the 
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clearings  of  twenty-two  banks  of  Cincinnati, 
the  sixteen  banks  of  New  Orleans  or  the  twen- 
ty-nine banks  of  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee  com- 
bined. Cleveland,  with  fifty-one  banks,  does 
not  equal  Kansas  City  in  the  amount  of  her 
clearings,  and  Providence,  with  thirty-five 
banks,  has  not  half  the  amount.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  Kansas  City  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
money  center  of  much  im|>ortance  it  may  be 
stated  that  its  surplus  funds  are  being  invested 
in  Eastern  bonds  and  other  securities,  where- 
as it  was  formerly  the  almost  unbroken  rule 
that  Eastern  money  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country  for  investment  in  our  own  bonds.  In 
February,  1900,  the  money  on  deposit  in  the 
banks  of  Kansas  City  aggregated  $45,000,000, 
and  the  total  capital  stock  erf  the  same  banks 
amounted  to  $3,970,000. 

The  Bank  of  Grand  Avenue  was  establisihed 
August  25,  1884,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  L. 
A.  Lambert  was  Its  first  president,  and  Henry 
C.  Lambert  was  cashier.  In  January,  1899, 
L.  A.  Lambert,  whose  death  had  occurred  a 
short  time  before,  was  succeeded  by  Henry  C. 
Lambert  as  president.  J.  W.  Lambert  became 
cashier.  This  bank  is  located  in  a  portion  of 
the  city  apart  from  the  banking  district,  and 
has  built  tip  a  profitable  business.  Its  deposits 
amount  to  $260,000,  and  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  as  follows:  President,  Henry  C. 
Lambert ;  vice  presidents,  James  B.  Ruckel  and 
Henry  Steubenrauch ;  cashier,  J.  W.  Lambert ; 
assistant  cashier,  Gustave  Kesting;  John  W. 
Wagner,  John  E.  Lach,  E.  C.  Lambert,  James 
H.  Leonard  and  J.  J.  Rednhardt. 

The  American  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized in  1886,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000.  It 
was  reorganized  in  1898,  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000.  W.  B.  Grimes  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  H.  P.  Stimson  was  the  cashier.  This 
bank  was  closed  for  about  seventy  days  in 
1891,  but  was  reorganized  and  again  opened 
for  business,  the  depositors  being  paid  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  their  deposits  for  the  time 
their  funds  were  held.  The  deposits  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  amounted  to  $2,150,000.  The 
president  of  this  bank  is  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr. ;  vice 
president,  J.  Martin  Jones ;  cashier,  J.  R.  Dom- 
inick ;  assistant  xrashiers,  Lamar  Ross  and  Gil- 
son  B.  Gray.  The  directors  are  Andrew 
Drumm,  Dr.  J.  P.  Jackson,  W.  C.  Scarritt, 
George  Eyssell,  Hugh  J.  McGowan,  O.  W. 
Butt,  Frank  H.  Woodbury,  Charles  Weill,  C. 
H.  R.  McElroy,  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  J.  Martin 
Jones  and  J.  R.  Dominick. 


By  special  permission  of  the  comptroller  a 
bank  organized  in  Kansas  City  in  1886  was 
given  the  name  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
As  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  history 
of  defunct  banks  in  Kansas  City,  another  insti- 
tution of  this  name  had  been  in  existence,  but 
had  gone  into  the  hands  erf  a  receiver  and  its 
affairs  closed  up.  The  second  First  Nation- 
al Bank  was  a  new  and  entirely  separate 
establishment.  James  L.  Lombard  was  made 
president,  the  bank  practically  growing  out  of 
the  banking  house  of  Lombard  Brothers.  C. 
H.  V.  Lewis  was  the  first  cashier,  but  in  1887 
E.  F.  Swinney  became  cashier.  The  First 
National  Bank  has  a  capital  of  $250,000 ;  sur- 
plus fund,  $250,000;  undivided  profits,  $93,- 
000;  deposits,  $9,000,000.  The  directors 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  were 
as  follows :  J.  L.  Abernathy,  J.  F.  Richards, 
J.  S.  Loose,  John  Perry,  E.  D.  Fisher,  R.  L. 
Yeager,  E.  S.  Washburn,  H.  T.  Abernathy,  P. 
E.  Havens,  E.  F.  Swinney,  J.  L.  Loose.  At 
this  time  the  officers  were:  E.  F.  Swinney, 
president;  J.  F.  Richards,  vice  president;  H. 
T.  Abernathy,  cashier;  C.  G.  Hutcheson,  as- 
sistant cashier. 

During  the  summer  of  1887  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  a  prosperous  financial  institution 
which  grew  out  of  the  Kansas  City  Savings 
Association,  was  organized  under  the  national 
banking  laws,  and  the  name  became  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce.  Since  that  time 
this  bank  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  United  States.  In  May,  1897,  it  ab- 
sorbed the  Metropolitan  National  Bank.  The 
Midland  National  Bank,  which  in  January, 
1889,  bought  the  business  of  the  Armour 
Brothers  Banking  Company,  was  consolidated 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  July, 
1897.  The  officials  of  the  latter  named  bank 
own  the  capital  stock  of  the  Stock  Yards  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  the  Union  Avenue  Bank  of 
Commerce,  both  of  which  are  organized  under 
the  State  laws.  The  first  location  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  was  at  Third  and 
Main  Streets.  Later,  it  was  at  Fourth  and 
Delaware  Streets;  then  Sixth  and  Delaware; 
later  occupied  commodious  quarters  in  the 
New  York  Life  Building,  and  January  i,  1899, 
removed  to  the  bank's  own  building  at  Tenth 
and  Walnut  Streets,  a  fine  office  structure  val- 
ued at  $400,000.  The  capital  of  this  hank  is 
$1,000,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  $482,266.98 ; 
deposits,  over  $20,000,000.     It  is  the  largest 
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bank  west  of  Chicago,  with  one  exception  in 
St.  Louis,  and  has  a  remarkably  large  client- 
age among  the  country  banks  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  Kansas  City.  The  directors 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  were  ^ 
as  follows :  William  Askew,  William  Huttig, 
J.  K.  Burnham,  Bernard  Corrig^n,  J.  J.  Swof- 
ford.  Hugh  C.  Ward,  H.  C.  Arnold, 
G.  M.  Cole,  J.  H.  Arnold,  J.  C.  Egel- 
hofif,  R.  H.  Keith,  W.  S.  Woods,  W.  H.  Win- 
ants,  W.  A.  Rule,  Charles  H.  Moore.  The 
officers  of  this  bank  in  1900  were :  President, 
W.  S.  Woods ;  vice  president,  W.  H.  Win- 
ants;  cashier,  W.  A.  Rule;  assistant  cashier, 
Charles  H.  Moore. 

The  Union  National  Bank  succeeded  the 
Traders'  Bank,  and  was  organized  in  1887  by 
David  T.  Beals,  George  R.  Barse,  C.  W. 
Whitehead,  F.  L.  LaForce,  H.  J.  Rosencrans 
and  others.  It  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
solid  financial  institutions  of  the  West.  In 
1898  the  business  of  the  Citizens'  National 
Bmk  was  sold  to  the  Union  National.  The 
capital  of  this  bank  is  $600,000 ;  surplus,  $160,- 
000;  undivided  profits,  over  $88,000;  deposits, 
over  $6,000,000.  The  directors  chosen  for  the 
year  1900  were :  David  T.  Beals,  L.  T.  James, 
Felix  L.  LaForce,  George  W.  Jones,  W.  E. 
Thome,  Edward  George,  Fernando  P.  Neal, 
O.  H.  Dean,  William  Vineyard,  J.  P.  Merrill, 
George  D.  Ford,  H.  J.  Rosencrans,  George  R. 
Barse,  C.  W.  Whitehead,  A.  J.  Snyder,  G.  W. 
Lovejoy,  Charles  J.  Schmelzer.  The  officers 
chosen  for  that  year  were  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, David  T.  Beals ;  vice  president,  Fernan- 
do P.  Neal ;  second  vice  president,  W.  H.  See- 
ger;  cashier,  Chiarles  H.  V.  Lewis. 

October  23,  1888,  the  Kansas  City  State 
Bank  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000.  It  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant banks  of  its  kind,  with  surplus  amount- 
ing to  $10,000  and  deposits  of  about  $600,000. 
The  officers  and  directors  are  as  follows :  Pres- 
ident, W.  O.  Cox;  vice  president,  Robert  L. 
Gregory;  cashier,  vacant;  assistant  cashier, 
F.  C.  Adams ;  Daniel  B.  Holmes,  Conway  F. 
Holmes,  Edgar  L.  Scarritt  and  Milton  Welch. 

The  Inter-State  National  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1890.  Several  years  previous  to  this 
time  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  had  large  interests  at  the 
stock  yards,  and  this  business  was  looked  after 
by  clerks  appointed  especially  for  this  work. 
It  proved  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
*ings,  however,  and  the  banks  of  Kansas  City 


organized  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Bank 
in  1884,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  C.  F. 
Morse  was  made  president  and  M.  W.  St.  Clair 
cashier.  In  1890  it  was  found  that  the  capital 
was  insufficient,  and  the  bank  was,  therefore, 
succeeded  by  a  national  organizaition,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  J.  J.  Squier  was  chosen 
president  and  M.  W.  St.  Clair  cashier.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  the  officers  now  at  the  head  of  the 
bank  were  elected.  The  officers  and  directors 
are  as  follows:  President,  J.  D.  Robertson; 
vice  president,  Lee  Clark ;  cashier,  W.  C.  Hen- 
rici ;  J.  V.  Andrews,  K.  B.  Armour,  Lee  Clark, 
C.  Hood,  C.  W.  Armour,  P.  A.  Valentine,  L. 
V.  McKee,  G.  W.  McKnight,  E.  N.  Morrill, 
C.  F.  Morse,  Clinton  Angevine,  J.  R.  Mulvane, 
J.  D.  Robertson,  J.  J.  Squier,  G.  W.  Williams, 
E.  S.  W.  Drought,  L.  E.  James.  The  surplus 
fund  is  $250,000;  undivided  profits,  $225,000; 
deposits,  about  $3,500,000. 

The  Missouri  Savings  Bank  was  organized 
in  1891 ,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Watt  Webb 
was  made  president  of  this  bank,  and  W.  S. 
Webb  wais  made  cashier.  It  has  a  surplus  of 
$25,000,  which,  with  its  capital,  is  invested  in 
United  States  bonds,  and  the  deposits  amount 
to  $325,000.  The  bank  is  prosperous,  and  its 
affairs  are  looked  after  by  the  following  officers 
and  directors :  Watt  Webb,  president ;  W.  S. 
Webb,  cashier;  Eugene  Carlat,  Stuart  Car- 
kener,  Oliver  Carlat  and  W.  L.  Kessinger. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  led  to  the  cwgan- 
ization  of  the  New  England  National  Bank. 
It  grew  out  of  the  New  England  Safe  Deposit 
&  Trust  Company,  which  was  organized  Jan- 
uary 1, 1889,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $100,000. 
A.  W.  Armour  was  the  president  erf  the  com- 
pany, J.  F.  Downing  was  vice  president  and 
A.  W.  Childs  was  treasurer.  The  court  de- 
cision referred  to  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
charters  of  Missouri  trust  companies  required 
them  to  pay  interest  on  deposits.  This  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  a  separate  banking  insti- 
tution in  1898,  one  that  has  taken  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  financial  affairs.  The  capital 
of  the  New  England  National  was  made  $200,- 
000.   J.  F.  Downing  was  elected  president,  and 

A.  W.  Childs,  cashier.  The  surplus  of  this 
bank  amounts  to  $65,000 ;  deposits  about  $2,- 
000,000.  The  direc?tors  chosen  January  i, 
1900,  were  C.  F.  Morse,  K.  B.  Annour,  J. 
Will  Merrill,  C.  J.  Hubbard,  J.  F.  Downing, 

B.  F.  Stevens,  W.  A.  Nettleton,  A.  W.  Childs, 

E.  W.  Shields.    The  officers  are,  president,  J. 

F.  Downing;  vice  president,  C.  J.  Hubbard; 
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cashier,  A.  W.  Childs ;  assistant  cashier,  K.  G. 
Leavens. 

The  Western  Exchange  Bank,  organized 
January  i,  1899,  under  the  State  laws,  suc- 
ceeded the  Bank  of  H.  S.  Mills,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1889.  The  capital  of  the  latter 
named  institution  was  $100,000  and  the  busi- 
ness was  satisfactorily  profitable.  Its  suc- 
cessor organized  with  J.  S.  Lillis  as  president, 
and  H.  Koehler  as  cashier.  This  bank  is  cap- 
italized at  $100,000,  has  a  surplus  of  $10,000 
and  deposits  aggregaiting  $550,000.  Its  offi- 
cers and  directors  are  as  folk>ws :  J.  S.  Lillis, 
president ;  William  T.  Johnson,  vice  president ; 
H.  Koehler,  cashier;  Henry  L.  Waldo,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lucas,  D.  S.  McGonigle. 

The  Stock  Yards  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
the  LTnion  Avenue  Bank  of  Commerce  are 
both  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missoini  and  are  prosperous  concerns.  The 
capital  sitock  of  each  is  owned  by  the  officers 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the 
latter  bank  practically  controls  the  business  of 
the  branch  institutions.  The  officers  of  the 
Stock  Yards  Bank  of  Commerxre  are  James  A. 
Patton, president,  and  H.  E.  Suderman,  cashier. 
This  bank  has  a  capital  of  $10,000  and  deposits 
amounting  to  over  $484,000.  The  officers  of 
the  Union  Avenue  Bank  of  Commerce  are  W. 
V.  Qark,  president,  and  George  A.  Higin- 
botham,  cashier.  This  bank  has  a  capital  of 
$10,000  and  a  line  of  deposits  amounting  to 
over  $325,000. 

The  Qty  National  Bank  was  opened  Febru- 
ary 2,  1900,  with  charter  No.  5250,  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $250,000  and  a  surplus  of  $25,000. 
This  bank  began  business  under  most  auspi- 
dous  circumstances.  R.  M.  Snyder  is  presi- 
dent, J.  G.  Stream  is  vice  president,  and  George 
P.  Snyder  is  cashier.  The  bank  owns  its  own 
building,  the  handsome  structure  at  545  Dela- 
ware Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  one  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses. Eleven  days  after  the  bank  opened  for 
business  the  deposits  were  over  $400,000.  The 
directors  are  John  Long,  J.  Crawford  James, 
Milton  Moore  and  P.  I.  Bonebrake.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  president  of  the  Central  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  Traders'  Bank  of  Kansas  City  was  or- 
ganized in  1900,  and  opened  for  business  Oc- 
tober 15th,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
The  directors  were  George  W.  Fuller,  Frank 
H.  Woodbury,  Sanford  B.  Ladd,  C.  C.  dem- 
ons, Ellis  Short,  John  S.  Morrin  and  A.  J. 


Poor.  The  officers  were  J.  R.  Dominick, 
president;  E.  J.  Colvin,  vice  president;  J.  C. 
English,  cashier,  and  L.  C.  Parmenter,  assist- 
ant cashier.  ^   ^   Winants. 

Banks  and  Banking  in  St.  Josepli. 

In  the  year  1852,  nine  years  after  the  county 
seat  of  Buchanan  County,  Missouri,  had  been 
removed  from  the  old  town  of  Sparta  to  the 
section  of  country  designated  at  that  time  as 
the  Blacksnake  Hills,  now  the  site  of  the  city 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  business  interests  of  the  new 
seat  of  county  government  had  increased  at 
such  a  rate,  and  advanced  to  so  importatnt  a 
stage,  tha/t  a  financial  institution  was  found  to 
be  a  necessity.  As  a  trading  point  St.  Joseph 
had  experienced  a  growth  that  was  little  short 
of  phenomenal,  and  her  business  men  felt  the 
need  of  a  convenient  means  of  exchange  and 
of  the  other  now  indispensable  accommoda- 
tions which  are  the  offspring  of  the  banking 
business.  Armstrong  Beattie  was  the  man 
who,  in  1852,  established  the  first  bank  in  St. 
Joseph,  the  capital  stock  being  $20,000.  James 
M.  Wilson,  now  a  director  in  the  Merchants' 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  was  its  first  clerk.  The 
Beattie  Bank  continued  in  business  success- 
fully until  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  1878. 
The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Savings  Institu- 
tion was  chartered  in  1853,  and  continued  un- 
der that  name  until  1865,  when  it  became  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Joseph.  In  1855 
the  Buchanan  Life  and  General  Insurance 
Company  opened  a  banking  house,  which 
maintained  operations  until  after  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War.  During  the  years  1857  and 
1858  A.  L.  Lee  and  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  were 
at  the  head  of  a  banking  institution.  In  1857 
the  State  Savings  Bank  was  organized  as  a 
branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri.  From 
1865  to  1871  it  was  conducted  as  a  naltional 
bank.  It  was  known  as  the  State  Savings 
Bank  from  1871  until  1890,  when  it  was  again 
made  a  national  bank.  *  This  bank  is  now  out 
of  business  and  its  affairs  are  being  settled  up, 
all  depositors  having  been  paid  on  demand.  It 
is  characteristic  of  those  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  in  St.  Joseph  to  discontinue  oper- 
ations as  soon  as  they  find  that  the  ventures 
are  not  proving  successful.  Instead  of  fight- 
ing against  fate  and  hoping  against  fruitless 
hopes,  they  cease  business  promptly  and  go 
into  liquidation  while  still  solvent,  rather  than 
subject  their  patrons  to  embarrassment  and 
loss  and  themselves  to  the  unpleasantness  and 
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disgrace  which  compulsory  liquidaition  in- 
volves. In  this  way  the  confidence  of  de- 
positors is  not  impaired,  and  the  banks  of  St. 
Joseph  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
among  the  safest  organizations  of  their  class. 
The  first  bank  of  issue  in  St.  Joseph  was  the 
Western  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  Mil- 
ton Tootle  was  president  and  James  O'Neill, 
cashier.  John  Calhoun  &  Co.  inaugurated  a 
banking  business  June  9,  1864,  which  was  very 
successful  until  the  partnership  expired,  in 
1871,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Calhoun 
Bank,  organized  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 
It  continued  in  operation  until  December  i, 
1875,  when  it  became  die  Calhoun  Savings 
Bank.  The  St.  Joseph  Savings  Bank  was  in- 
corporated in  June,  1873,  and  it  was  also  con- 
solidated with  the  Oalhoun  Savings  Bamk.  In 
1864  the  First  Nc^ional  Bank  was  organized, 
with  Thomas  E.  Tootle  as  pwesident,  and 
Joseph  C.  Hull  as  cashier.  This  bank  wras 
closed  in  1878.  The  German  Savings  Bank  was 
chartered  in  1869  and  went  into  liquidation 
in  1876.  G.  H.  Koch  was  president  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  I.  G.  Kappner  was  cashier.  In 
1876  the  St.  Joseph  Qearing  House  was  es- 
tablished, the  membership  including  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  State  Savings  Bank,  the 
Beattie  Bank,  the  Buchanan  Bank — ^which  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Buchanan  Life  and  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Company — the  Calhoun  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Joseph.  Arm- 
strong Beattie  was  the  first  president  of  the 
clearing  house,  and  E.  O.  Sayle  was  man- 
ager. The  Commercial  Bank  was  organized 
in  1887  ^^d  went  into  liquidation  ten  years 
later.  The  Saxton  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized April  2,  1883,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
trtiich  was  afterward  increased  to  $400,000. 
A.  M.  Saxton  was  president,  and  J.  W.  Mc- 
Alister,  cashier.  In  1878  a  private  bank  was 
organized  by  A.  N.  Shuster,  Ijouis  Hax,  James 
N.  Bumes,  John  Calhoun  and  S.  A.  Walker, 
under  the  name  of  Shuster,  Hax  &  Co.  This 
institution  was  a  successor  to  th-e  CaHioun 
Savings  Bank  and  continued  in  business  until 
the  Shuster-Hax  National  Bank  succeeded  it. 
The  latter  bank  was  organized  July  i,  1889, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  A.  N.  Shuster  was 
president,  and  *S.  A.  Walker,  cashier.  The 
Saxton  Naltional  Bank  and  the  Shuster-Hax 
National  Bank  joined  interests  and  became 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Buchanan  County, 
February  6,  1894.  The  Central  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  in  1889,  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 


000,  and  failed  December  31,  1898.  There  are 
now^ — 1899 — seven  banking  houses  in  St. 
Joseph.  The  Bank  of  St.  Joseph  was  organ- 
ized in  1874  by  James  N.  Burnes  and  Calvin  F. 
Burnes.  Later  it  bought  the  business  of  the 
German  Savings,  and  the  two  banks  became 
the  National  Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  in  1883.  It 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  a  surplus  of 
$131,000,  with  deposits  amoimting  to  $3,000,- 
000.  Its  officers  are  L.  C.  Burnes,  president ; 
W.  M.  Wyeth  and  James  N.  Burnes,  Jr.,  vice 
presidents ;  E.  D.  McAlister,  assistant  cashier. 
The  Merchants'  Bank  was  organized  in  1878 
as  the  successor  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Its  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $50,- 
000  to  $200,000.  The  officers  and  directors 
are  Louis  Boder,  president;  J.  H.  Robison, 
vice  president;  Thomas  W.  Evans,  cashier; 
Samuel  Westheimer,  James  M.  Wilson,  W.  H. 
Griffith  and  R.  W.  McDonald.  October  4, 
1897,  this  bank  had  in  its  vaults  $378,000  and 
a  line  of  deposits  amounting  to  $844,000.  The 
German  American  Bank  was  organized  Jtme 
6,  1887,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  $100,000.  Its  officers 
and  directors  are  Henry  Krug,  president; 
Henry  Krug,  Jr.,  vice  president;  J.  G. 
Schneider,  vice  president;  O.  J.  Albrecht, 
cashier;  H.'Schneider,  John  Donovan,  Jr.,  and 
H.  G.  Buckingham.  The  growth  of  this  bank 
has  been  remarkalble  and  its  business  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1897  it  had  $180,000  cash  in 
its  vaults,  and  its  deposits  amounted  to  $631,- 
000.  The  banking  house  of  Tootle,  Lemon  & 
Co.  is  a  large  private  concern,  organized  in 
July.  1889,  by  Thomas  E.  Tootle,  John  S. 
Lemon,  James  McCord  and  Samuel  Nave.  In 
April,  1893,  Milton  Tootle,  Jr.,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  in  1897,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  Thomas  E.  Tootle  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest. In  December  of  the  same  year  the 
interests  of  Messrs.  McCord  and  Nave  were 
purchased  by  the  other  partners,  and  Graham 
G.  Lacy,  who  is  now  cashier,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm.  The  nominal  capital  is  $50,- 
000,  but  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  makes  the  capital  equal 
to  $3,000,000.  This  bank  has  nearly  $800,000 
cash  in  its  vaults,  with  a  line  of  deposits  reach- 
ing $1,800,000.  The  bank  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal growth,  the  deposits  having  increased 
twenty-fold.  The  Park  Bank  was  organized 
in  1889  in  a  new  and  growing  part  of  the  city. 
It  has  paid  8  per  cent  in  annual  dividends.  Its 
officers  are  B.  B.  Fnazer,  president;  Jo  Han- 
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sen,  vice  president ;  C.  L.  Wiehl,  cashier.  The 
directors  are  A.  P.  Clayton,  W.  H.  Prindle, 
William  Morrison,  John  Gooding,  Christian 
Bock,  M.  C.  Powell  and  ]6hn  F.  Merriam. 
This  bank  has  a  capital  of  $40,000,  with  $150,- 
000  in  deposits.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Buchanan  County  has  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
Stephen  C.  Woodson  was  its  first  president. 
The  present  officers  and  directors  are  J.  M. 
Ford,  president ;  J.  W.  McAlister,  caishier ;  R. 
L.  McDonald,  Edward  C.  Smith,  Louis  Hax, 
H.  K.  Judd,  B.  B.  Frazer,  A.  P.  Qayton  and 
A.  Kirkpatrick.  In  1897  this  bank  had  in  its 
vaults  $1,075,000  in  cash  and  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $2,228,000.  It  held  $150,000  in  United 
States  4  per  cent  bonds.  The  business  of  the 
bank  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Stock 
Yards  Bank  was  organized  March  15,  1898, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Its  officers  are 
Gordon  Jones,  president;  Ernest  Lindsay, 
vice  president ;  Charles  E.  Waite,  cashier ;  di- 
rectors, John  Donovan,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  A. 
Maxwell.  The  deposits  oi  this  bank  amount 
to  $490,000,  and  the  amount  of  cash  in  the 
vaults  is  $290,000. 

The  aggregate  amiountis  of  the  resources  and 
liabilities  of  the  seven  banks  erf  St.  Joseph  for 
April,  1899,  were  as  foUows : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans $5,845»368  92 

Overdrafts 50,742  40 

Bonds  and  stocks 335>ii6  67 

Real  estate  and  fixtures 106415  59 

Cash,  etc 3»965»653  24 


$10,303,296  82 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $  690,000  00 

Surplus 107,250  00 

Circulation 99,000  00 

Undivided  profits 104,663  86 

Deposits 9,302,382  96 


$10,303,296  82 

The  clearings  are  the  total  amount  of 
checks  and  drafts  on  the  other  banks  cashed 
by  or  deposited  in  each  bank.  The  amount  of 
the  clearings  in  1877  was  $23,000,000,  while  in 
1897  they  were  $67,000,000,  or  three  times 
greater  than  twenty  years  before.  The  clear- 
ings of  1898  were  $124,000,000,  an  increase 
of  85  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.    The 


increase  of  the  first  quarter  of  1899  over  the 
same  period  of  1898  was  39  per  cent.  While 
these  figures  are  no  index  of  the  volume  of 
business,  they  show  an  increasing  business 
activity.  ^^^^^g  ^    g^^^^ 

Banks  and  Banking  in  St.  Louis. 

— It  was  many  years  after  the  trading-post 
of    St.    Louis   was   established   by   Laclede 
and    the    Chouteaus    before   the    people   of 
the   village   felt   the   need   of    banks.     The 
population  grew  so  slowly  at  first  that  in 
1800,   thirty-six   years    after   the   settlement 
was    begxm,    it    was    less    than    one    tfliou- 
sand,  and  the  conditions  of  trade  were  so  rude 
and  primitive  as  not  to  call  for  the  complex 
machinery   through  which  modem   transac- 
tions are  conducted.    What  business   there 
was  consisted  in  barter,  the  simple  exchange 
of  one  commodity  for  another,  with  mutual 
delivery.    For  a  time  money  was  almost  un- 
known.   The  post  was  too  far  remote  from 
the  Eastern  cities  to  permit  the  circulation  of 
bank  notes  issued  there;  and  as  to  gold  and 
even   silver   coins,  they  were  little  less  than 
curiosities  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     Fur  trading  was  the  chief 
interest  of  the  post,  and  it  not  only  supplied  a 
livelihood  to   the  population   but   furnished 
something  that   answered  very  well   in   the 
place  of  money  also.   All  skins  that  were  good 
enough  for  the  fur  trade — ^beaver,  bear,  buf- 
£alo,  wolf,  lynx,  otter,  deer,  elk  and  raccoon — 
were  good  enough  for  currency,  though  the 
skins  that  afforded  the  greatest  value  in  the 
smallest  compass  and  weight  were  preferred. 
The  very  best  were  beaver  and  otter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rich  fur  they  bore.    The  skin  and 
fur  currency  of  those  times  was  not  kept  in 
vaults,  but  in  warehouses  and  sheds,  packed 
and  tied  up  in  bales,  and  carefully  counted. 
Deer  skins  were  the  standard,  because,  while 
they  were  abundant,  they  always  had  a  steady 
value.    At  first  the  furs  were  sent  to  New 
Orleans  on  barges,  afterward  to  Mackinaw, 
Detroit  and  Montreal,  and  later  still  to  Phila- 
delphia.   The    shipments    were   then    drawn 
against,  returns  being  chiefly  in  dry  goods, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  hardware.     But  it  was  a 
slow   process.     It   took   from   six  to   eight 
months  to  receive  returns  from  New  Orleans, 
a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  from  Montreal ;  and 
when   a   very  precious  package   of  furs  was 
shipped  to   London,  the   returns   in   foreign 
goods  would  not  reach  St.  Louis  for  three,  and 
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sometimes  four,  years.  After  the  transfer  of 
St.  Louis,  along  with  the  Territory  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  to  the  United  States,  intercourse 
with  the  Ohio  River  towns  increased,  the  ex- 
changes being  usually  effected  in  deer  skins, 
or  their  equivalent  in  other  pekries.  St.- 
Louis  had  no  whisky,  salt,  iron,  steel,  lead, 
nor  cloth  goods  of  any  kind,  but  it  had  an 
abundance  of  barter  money  in  the  bales  of 
merchantable  furs  continually  received  by  its 
trading  houses;  and  the  trade  in  lead  witn  Ste. 
Genevieve,  and  in  the  commodities  which  the 
Ohio  River  towns  were  able  to  supply,  easily 
brought  about  shipping  bills  and  exchange 
drafts  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  The 
reputation  of  the  prosperous  St.  Louis  fur 
traders  extended  to  all  places  with  which  they 
dealt,  and  promise  notes  issued  by  them  for 
their  own  convenience  were  good  current 
money,  not  only  among  the  hunting  and  trap- 
ping people  all  over  the  Northwest  but  in  the 
towns  ahd  settlements  south  and  east  of  the 
post.  After  the  cession,  in  1803,  another  kind 
of  paper  currency  was  added  to  the  money 
system— bills  drawn  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  pay  the  civil  of- 
ficers and  military  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  with  these  facilities  for  the 
transaction  of  its  exchanges  with  the  outside 
world  St.  Louis  managed  to  get  along  with- 
out a  bank  for  half  a  century  after  it  was 
founded.  It  was  not 'until  1816  that  the  lack 
of  such  an  institution  was  felt  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  thriving  town  of  3,500  population  into 
which  the  trading  post  had  developed,  and  it 
was  in  that  year  that  the  first  bank  was  opened. 
It  was  called  the  "Bank  of  St.  Louis,"  and  the 
following  year  the  Bank  of  Missouri,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000,  was  established.  The 
first  experiments  in  banking  in  a  new  city  are 
rarely  attended  with  permanent  success,  and 
these  two  banks  were  not  exceptions.  They 
had  a  good  effect  in  stimulating  business  and 
reducing  it  to  the  discipline  of  established 
regulations,  and  in  facilitating  exchanges  with 
outside  points ;  but  the  first  one  failed,  after 
three  years,  through  unfortunate  speculative 
investments,  followed  by  divisions  among  its 
directors;  and  the  other,  though  lasting  for 
several  years  longer,  at  last  disappeared  also. 
Some  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
have  been  preserved.  One  of  these  reads  as 
follows:  "The  President,  Directors  &  Co.  of 
the  Bank  of  St.  Louis  promise  to  pay  Five 
Dollars  to    Fowler,  or    Bearer,  on  demand. 


St  Louis,  Missouri  Territory,  June  18,  1817. 
S.  Hammond,  President;  John  B.  Smith, 
Caisihiier."  The  vignetibe  shows  a  beaver-trap, 
with  a  beaver  caught  in  it — a  considerate 
tribute  to  the  fur  trade,  which  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  founding  and  early  prosperity 
of  St.  Louis.  This  bank  was  located  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house,  the  upper  story  of  which 
was  a  dwelling,  on  Main  Street,  bdow  Mar- 
ket. Some  of  the  bills — ones,  threes,  fives  and 
twenties— of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  are  also 
still  preserved  in  frames  as  relics  of  the  early 
history  of  St.  Louis.  One  of  them  bears  the 
following  inscription:  "The  President,  Di- 
rectors &  Co.  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  prom- 
ise to  pay  One  Dollar  on  demand,  at  their 
office  of  Deposit  and  Discount  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, to  William  Shannon,  President  thereof, 
or  to  the  Bearer.  St.  Louis,  October  i,  1818. 
Aug.  Chouteau,  President;  John  Dales, 
Cashier."  The  fives  of  this  bank  show  in  the 
vignette  a  bust  of  Jefferson,  with  a  liberty  cap, 
behind  it  four  ships  in  a  harbor,  and  in  the 
background  mountains  with  a  sunrise.  This 
bank  was  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Auguste 
Chouteau's  mansion,  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut.  In 
1829  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  at 
Philadelphia  was  established  in  St.  Louis, 
with  Colonel  John  O'Pallon  as  president,  who 
was  chosen  to  the  place  for  four  years  in  suc- 
cession. This  bank  was  prudently  managed 
and  was  of  great  service  to  business,  but  when 
the  bill  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  parent 
bank  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  in 
1832,  the  St.  Louis  branch  shared  the  fate  of 
the  parent  and  was  wound  up.  The  veto  of 
the  United  States  Bank  was  sharply  felt  in 
St.  Louis  and  provoked  a  strong  protest  from 
leading  citizens.  A  meeting  was  held  July 
24,  1832,  at  which  William  Carr  Lane  pre- 
sided, with  Jamies  L.  Murray  as  seoreJtary, 
and  Edward  Bates,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr., 
George  Collier,  Thornton  Grimsley,  Henry  S. 
Geyer,  and  N.  Ranney  as  committee  on  reso- 
lutions, and  which  declared  that  "we  receive 
with  deep  mortification  and  regret  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  bill  to  continue  for  a  time 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stated." 
But  the  President  was  not  without  many 
friends  in  St.  Louis,  who  would  not  permit  this 
expression  to  go  unchallenged ;  and  therefore 
a  second  meeting  was  held  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Merry,  with  William  Milburn  secre- 
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tary,  and  E.  Dobyns,  John  Shade,  James  C. 
Lynch,  L.  Brown,  B.  W.  Ayres,  J.  H.  Bald- 
win and  P.  Taylor,  committee  on  resolutions. 
This  meeting  approved  the  veto  and  resolved 
that  "we  view  the  stand  which  General  Jack- 
son has  taken  against  the  moneyed  powers  of 
Europe  and  America  as  a  mark  of  firmness 
and  patriotiBm  ndt  suipassed  by  any  paltriot 
or  statesman  since  the  light  of  liberty  first 
dawned  upon  our  country."  But  St.  Louis 
had  now  become  a  vigorous  city  of  six  thou- 
sand population,  with  steamboats  running  to 
New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsturg,  and  to  Galena,  and  when  occasion 
required,  to  the  towns  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  its  expanding  trade  demanded  additional 
means  and  agencies  for  its  accommodation. 
A  Cincinnati  institution,  called  the  Commer- 
cial Agency,  established  a  branch  in  the  dty  ifi 

1836,  which  became  the  agent  through  which 
the  government  made  its  payments,  and  which 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  expediting  of 
business;  but  it  was  recognized  that  some- 
thing more  than  branches  and  agencies  of 
outside  institutions  was  needed  in  the  State  of 
Missouri   and   its   chief   city.    Therefore,  in 

1837,  when  the  population  of  the  city  had  be- 
come twelve  thousaiid,  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  was  established,  under  a  charter 
from  the  State,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
one-third  betonging  to  the  State,  which  had 
the  right  to  name  several  of  the  directors. 
The  bank  went  into  operation  April  11,  1837, 
with  John  Brady  Smith  as  president,  and 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Edward  Walsh,  Samuel  S. 
Reybum,  Edward  Dobyns,  William  L.  Sub- 
lett,  and  John  O'FaUon  for  dh-ectors.  Its 
ample  capital,  the  support  of  the  Statfe,  the 
wide  area  served  by  it — ^virtually  the  wliole 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi — and  the 
sound,  conservative  spirit  that  distinguished 
its  management,  made  it  a  power  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  a  bank  of  issue,  and  its  notes 
were,  for  thirty  years,  not  only  as  good  as 
gold,  but  in  the  mountains,  among  trappers 
and  hunters,  and  at  military  posts  among 
officers  and  soldiers,  esteemed  better  than 
gold.  When  trade  was  opened  with  New 
Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  before  the  Mexican 
War,  they  circulated  in  those  countties ;  and 
when,  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
the  overland  migration  set  in,  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  were  held  in  as 
higli  favor  there  as  within  sight  of  the  bank 
from  which  they  were  issued.     It  was  the  only 


bank  of  issue  in  St.  Louis  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  only  bank  of  any  kind  until  the  Boat- 
men's Saving  Institution  was  opened,  in  1847, 
although  in  1837,  the  year  in  which  it  was 
opened,  the  Chaanber  of  Commerce  addressed 
a  petition  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishmenlt  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  never  relaxed  their  eflforts 
to  secure  additional  banking  facilities.  The 
need  of  such  feidlities  grew  more  pressing  as 
the  business  of  St.  Louis  increased.  The  war 
with  Mexico,  in  1846,  provoked  an  activity 
in  the  West  that  had  never  been  witnessed  be- 
fore. The  rivers  were  alive  with  boats  con- 
veying troops  and  supplies  to  New  Orleans,, 
and  St.  Louis  was  the  outfitting  point  for  the 
operations  against  New  Mexico  and  Utah.. 
It 'was  the  beginning  of  a  trade  which,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  expanded  into  still  largw 
proportions,  when  the  Mormons  settled  in 
Utah,  followed  by  the  freighting  business  from 
Independence  and  St.  Joseph  to  the  army 
posts  and  settlements  in  the  far  West,  and 
later  still,  by  the  great  emigration  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  1849.  Th^  ^^cd  of  more  money  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  prodigious  bus- 
iness in  the  West,  which  found  a  converging 
point  at  St.  Louis,  was  severely  felt,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  meet  it  by  the  issuing 
of  notes  by  private  bankers  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  credit,  and  later  through  the  "wild 
cat"  system  of  banks  opened  in  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  other  Western  States.  These 
banks,  established  under  a  free  banking  law, 
authorized  to  emit  notes  on  State  bonds, 
territory  bonds,  county  bonds,  city  bonds, 
and  township  bonds,  were 'usually  located  in 
obscure,  out-of-the-way  towns  and  villages, 
difficult  of  access,  to  avoid  the  presentation  of 
their  notes  for  redemption.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  greed  for  something  in  the  shape  of 
money  to  meet  the  demands  of  legitimate  bus- 
iness and  the  nearly  as  great  demands  of 
reckless  speculation  was  so  great  that  the 
"wild  cat"  currency  circulated  freely  in  the 
West  and  Northwest,  and  was  poured  into  St. 
Louis  in  payment  for  the  gxxxls,  manufactures 
and  supplies  furnished  by  its  merchants. 
This  currency  went  at  a  discount  of  three  to 
fifty  per  cent,  according  to  the  measure  of  dis- 
trust of  the  bank  issuing  the  note,  or  the 
amount  of  profit  demanded  by  the  brokers 
who  dealt  in  them ;  and  as  the  rates  of  discount 
on  them  were  constantly  varying,  the  brokers 
were  accustomed  to  issue,  once  a  month  and 
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sometimes  oftener,  counterfeit  detectors,  quot- 
ing the  value  of  the  qotes  of  all  banks  on  the 
first  of  the  month.  A  bank  note  would  some- 
times lose  half  its  face  value,  or  become  en- 
tirely worthless,  during  the  few  days  a  person 
carried  it  in  his  pocket;  and  the  contents  of 
a  merchant's  cash-drawer  might  suffer  a  loss 
of  five  to  ten  per  cent  in  a  single  day.  There 
were  no  "wild  cat"  banks  in  Missouri,  but  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  "wild  cat"  currency  in 
the  State,  poured  in  from  the  surrounding 
States  in  the  course  of  trade ;  and  it  was  partly 
as  a  measure  of  self-defense  against  this  con- 
dition of  things,  and  partly  to  supply  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  oi  St.  Louis  with  the 
accommodations  which  the  old  bank  of  the 
State  took  no  pains  to  furnish,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Staite,  in  1857,  on  the  earnest 
representations  of  the  business  interests,  made 
provisions  for  a  general  banking  system  to 
supply  the  people  with  a  sound  and  safe  cur- 
rency of  bank  notes  payable  in  specie  on  de- 
mand. The  basis  of  the  system  was  authority 
to  issue  two  dollars  in  paper,  to  one  of  paid-up 
capital,  the  notes  to  be  redeemable  on  presen- 
tation. The  banks  were  subject  to  examina- 
tion by  a  commissioner,  and  were  required  to 
make  regular  and  full  reports  of  their  con- 
dition. The  form  of  these  reports  has  been 
maintained  ever  since,  and  is  strictly  observed 
by  all  State  tianks  to  «this  day.  Under  this 
general  law,  six  banks  were  organized  in  St. 
Louis :  The  Merchasnrts',  the  MecWanicis*,  the 
Southern,  the  Exchange,  the  Union,  and  the 
Bank  of  St.  Lou'is — and  the  Farmers'  Bank 
was  organized  at  Lexington.  Three  of  the  six 
St.  Louis  banks  still  exis^t :  the  Mechanics',  in 
its  original  form ;  the  Merchants',  in  the  Mer- 
chants'-Laclede  National ;  and  the  Southern, 
in  the  Third  National;  and  their  forty 
odd  years'  record  is  a  history  of  honor, 
usefulness  and  prosperity.  Their  notes,  which 
at  once  came  into  general  circulation,  served 
two  good  purposes;  they  supplied  the  people 
with  a  sound,  acceptable  and  abundant  cur- 
rency "that  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand, 
without  scrutiny  and  distrust,  and  they  ex- 
pelled the  "wild  cat"  paper  of  neighboring 
States  and  Territories  that  had  become  a 
nuisance,  endured  only  because  there  was 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  When  the  national 
banking  system  was  established  by  Congress, 
in  1862,  the  notes  of  the  Missouri  banks  dis- 
appeared before  the  tax  of  ten  per  cent  which 
the  national  banking  law  imposed  on  them; 


and  the  St.  Louis  banks  of  issue  were  trans- 
formed, one  by  one,  into  national  banks— all 
except  the  Mechanics',  which,  though  shorn 
of  its  circulation,  remained  and  still  remains  a 
State  bank,  under  its  original  incorporation, 
and  with  a  record  of  honorable  management, 
efficient  service  to  the  community,  and  profit 
to  its  stockhokiers,  of  which  St.  Louis  may 
well  be  proud. 

Ten  years  before  these  banks  were  char- 
tered the  Boatmen's  Saving  Institution,  as  al- 
ready stated,  had  been  established.  It  had 
no  authority  to  issue  bills,  being,  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  savings  bank,  having  no  capital 
stock.  Its  stockholders  were  its  depositors, 
and  the  profits  were  divided  pro  rata  among 
those  who,  during  the  first  six  montiis,  should 
deposit  $100  and  upwards  and  allow  the  same 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  expiration  of 
the  charter,  in  twenty  years.  The  name  of 
the  institution  was  a  recognition  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  river  interests  of  that  day, 
when  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  St  Louis 
was  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
river  business.  The  name  was  changed  in 
1873  *o  ^^^  Boatmen's  Saving  Bank,  and 
again  in  1890  to  the  Boatmen's  Bank;  but 
from  the  beginning,  its  career  has  been  one  of 
iminterrupted  prosperity  and  usefulness — ^its 
prosperity  being  illustrated  in  its  progress 
from  the  first  location  in  a  small  house.  No. 
16  Locust  Street,  at  a  rental  of  $150  a  year,  to 
the  present  stately  building  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Washington 
Avenue,  built  by  itself  and  first  occupied  in 
1891,  and  its  usefulness  attested  by  the  large 
measure  of  popular  confidence  it  has  en- 
joyed throughout  the  more  than  fifty  years  of 
its  existence.  A  feature  of  the  good  fortune 
that  has  attended  this  bank  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  had  but  three  presidents — ^Adam  L.  Mills, 
from  1847  *o  1854;  Sullivan  Blood,  from  1854 
to  1871 ;  and  Rufus  J.  Lackland,  the  present 
incumbent  (1899),  who,  upon  Mr.  Blood's 
resignation  in  1871,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  and  has  held  the  position  continuously 
for  twenty-eight  years.  Of  its  cashiers,  two 
have  served  in  that  capacity  throughout 
forty-three  of  the  bank's  fifty-two  years — 
Charles  Hodgman,  fourteen,  and  William  H. 
Thomson,  the  present  incumbent,  twenty- 
nine  years.  Mr.  Lackland  has  been  unin- 
terruptedly connected  with  the  bank  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  Mr.  Thomson  for  forty-two 
years. 
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In  the  year  1855  the  State  Savings  In- 
stittftion  was  established  and  began  business 
in  the  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Vine  Streets,  which  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  famous  banking  house  of  Page, 
Bacon  &  Go.  Although  possessing  the  name 
of  "Savings,"  it  was  from  the  beginning  an 
active  business  bank,  and  distinguished  not 
less  for  prudent  management  than  for  its 
prompt  liberality  in  furthering  healthful  en- 
terprise. Its  first  three  successive  presidents ; 
R.  M.  Henning,  John  How,  and  John  J.  Roe, 
were  successful  merchants',  and  its  fourth  presi- 
dent, Charles  Parsons,  has  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  an  authority  on  finamce  and  banldng. 
In  1859  its  name  was  changed  to  the  State 
Savings  Association;  later  it  took  the  very  ap- 
propriate title  of  State  Bank,  and  is  now  the 
State  National  Bank. 

In  1857  an  institution  called  the  St.  Louis 
Building  &  Savings  Association,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $500,000  and  with  certain 
banking  privileges,  was  organized,  with  Mar- 
shall Brotherton  as  president,  and  A.  P. 
Ladew  cashier.  It  was  admirably  managed 
and  prosper'ty  attended  it  from  the  beginning. 
In  1869  it  took  the  name  of  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  subsequently  became  a  national 
bank.  Its  earnings  were  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  1878,  when  they  amounted  to 
$775,000;  and  in  1898  its  capital  and  surplus 
amounted  to  $4,011474,  and  its  deposits  to 
$16,552,774. 

In  1866  the  old  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, which,  notwithstanding  its  gfreat  capital, 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  was  being  outstripped  by  the  newer  insti- 
tutions in  active  usefulness,  underwent  a 
change.  The  State  sold  its  stock  to  a  com- 
bination of  capitalists,  with  Captain  James  B. 
Eads  at  the  head,  who  transformed  it  into  a 
national  bank,  with  eight  branches  in  the 
State,  and  removed  it  from  its  old  quarters  on 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Lucas  Avenues,  to  tihe  northwest 
comer  of  Third  and  Pine.  The  change  was 
not  followed  by  the  brighter  career  of  useful- 
ness that  had  been  confidently  expected.  In 
1876  it  had  suflFered  such  an  impairment  of  its 
resources  through  ill  advised  investments  that 
it  was  found  advisable  to  reduce  its  capital 
from  $3,410,300  to  $2,500,000,  and  a  few  years 
later  it  passed  out  of  existence. 

In  the  twenty  years  from  1837  to  1857  there 
were  but  two  chartered  banks  in  the  city,  and 


only  one  of  them,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, with  the  authority  to  emit  bills.  But 
this  left  a  free  field  for  private  bankers,  and 
there  were  many  of  these,  located  chiefly  on 
Main  Street,  who  did  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  deposits,  and 
supplying  to  business  men  the  accommoda- 
tions which  they  required  in  their  operations. 
The  most  conspicuous  and  powerful  of  these 
private  firms  was  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  the  lead- 
ing members  of  which  were  Daniel  D.  Page, 
an  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  D.  Bacon.  The  house  was  located  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Vine 
Streets,  and,  with  its  branch  in  San  Francisco, 
did  a  large  and  profitable  business  for  many 
years;  but,  unfortunately,  it  undertook  the 
building  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad, 
and  when  the  panic  of  1855  came  its  resources 
were  tied  up  in  that  enterprise  and  unavailable, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  failure.  An- 
other leading  firm  of  bankers  was  Lucas, 
Turner  &  Co.,  with  a  branch  in  San  Francisco, 
of  which  W.  T.  Sherman,  afterward  the  dis- 
tinguished general,  was  a  member ;  and  others 
were  L.  A.  Benoist  &  Co.,  John  J.  Anderson 
&  Co.,  Darby,  Barksdale  &  Co.,  Bog^y,  Milten- 
berger  &  Co.,  B.  M.  Runyon  &  Co.,  Tesson  & 
Dangen,  Loker  &  Renick,  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co., 
and  Allen,  Q>pp  &  Nesbit. 

In  January,  1855,  when  the  banking  house 
of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.  suspended  under  a 
heavy  run  of  depositors,  there  was  precipitated 
a  run  on  all  the  other  banking  houses  of  the 
city,  threatening  ruin  to  them,  and,  along  with 
this,  utter  derangement  of  the  machinery  of 
business  of  the  city.  The  run  continued 
throughout  Saturday,  the  15th  of  January, 
when,  fortunately,  Sunday  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  counsel  and  preparation  for  Mon- 
day. It  was.  said  that  over  $700,000  had  been 
paid  out  to  depositors,  and  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  a  repetition  of  Satur- 
day's proceedings  should  be  prevented  by 
some  action  that  would  allay  the  excitement 
and  restore  popular  confidence.  Accordingly, 
Monday  morning  a  card  was  published, 
signed  by  John  O'Fallon,  Edward  Walsh,  J. 
B.  Brant,  L.  A.  LaBeaume,  L.  M.  Kennett, 
John  How,  James  Harrison,  Charles  P. 
Chouteau,  and  Andrew  Christy,  pledging 
their  fortunes  as  guaranty  that  all  depK>sits 
would  be  made  good  in  the  houses  of  Lucas  & 
Simonds,  Bogy,  Miltenberger  &  Co.,  Tesson 
&  Dangen,  L.  A.  Benoist  &  Co.,  John  J.  Ander- 
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son  &  Co.,  Darby  &  Barksdak,  and  the  Boat- 
men's Saving  Institution.  This  card  had  the 
desired  effect ;  the  run  of  Saturday  was  not  re- 
peated, and  the  banking  houses  were  saved. 
Two  and  a  half  years  later,  in  August,  1857,  a 
general  panic  was  precipitated  on  the  whole 
country  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  & 
Tnist  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  this  failure 
marking  the  collapse  of  an  era  of  wild  and 
reckless  speculation,  stimulated  by  the  great 
yield  of  gold  in  California.  The  Cincinnati 
failure  was  followed  by  the  suspension  of  the 
banks  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  withstand  the  effect 
in  St.  Louis  by  the  publication  of  a  card 
similar  to  that  of  1855,  signed  by  wealthy  and 
well-known  citizens,  guaranteeing  the  bank- 
ing houses  of  James  H.  Lucas  .&  Co.,  and 
Renick  &  Peterson ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was 
only  temporary — the  stringency  increased, 
and  the  houses  in  St.  I.-ouis  were  forced  to 
suspend ;  and  even  the  old  Bank  of  the  State 
ceased  specie  payment. 

In  the  fall  of  i860  and  the  spring  of  i86r 
the  St.  Louis  Banks  shared  the  universal  de- 
pression that  preceded  the  outburst,  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  were  forced  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  specie,  this  suspension  lasting  until 
resumption  by  the  government  in  1879.  This 
was  not,  however,  altogether  a  period  of  mis- 
fortune to  tliem.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  1865,  and  indeed  before,  when  the  relaxa- 
tion of  rigorous  military  regulations  allowed 
St.  L-ouis  to  resume  its  legitimate  business  re- 
lations, there  was  an  extension  of  its  commerce 
into  the  South  and  West,  attended  by  a  won- 
derful prosperity,  in  which  the  banks  had  their 
full  share ;  and  when,  in  1873,  the  failure  of  the 
Philadelphia  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  precipitated  another  general  monetary 
collapse  in  the  country,  it  found  this  city  better 
able  to  meet  these  disasters  than  ever  before. 
Our  bankers  revealed  surprising  strength,  and, 
by  resorting  to  the  temporary  expedient  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  based  upon  ap- 
proved assets  and  guaranteed  by  all  the  banks 
in  the  Gearing  House  Association,  they  kept 
the  weaker  ones  from  failing,  and  thereby 
averted  the  collapse  which  menaced  the  banks 
and  the  business  firms  with  a. common  mis- 
fortune. Indeed,  the  -experience  of  1873  and 
also  of  1893  so  signally  demonstrated  an  un- 
expected affluence  of  resources  in  the  St. 
Louis  banks,  their  prudent  management  and 
their   powers   of   resistance  when  acting  to- 


gether in  a  commoh  danger,  that  it  has  come 
to  be  hoped  that  no  general  prostration  of 
banks  in  St.  Louis  will  ever  be  seen  again. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  in  the  last  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century  St.  Louis  has  in- 
creased marvelously  in  all  the  agencies  and 
accomplishments  of  wealth  and  power.  It 
is  a  great  and  prosperous  city  in  a  prosperous 
Staite,  and  it  is  the  exchange  and  distributing 
point  for  a  wide,  prosperous  region ;  and  the 
fact  that  in  February,  1898,  its  banks  and 
trust  companies  showed  aggregate  capital, 
surplus  and  deposits  of  $140,923,778  marks  it 
as  one  of  the  great  centers  where  capital  must 
continually  accumulate  through  a  vast  system 
of  productive  and  distributive  agencies  not 
excelled  by  any  city  in  the  country. 

In  1898  there  were  twenty-one  banks  in 
St  Louis,  whose  names,  together  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  history  and  condition,  are  here 
given : 

The  Boatmen's  Bank  was  established  and 
opened  for  business  October  18,  1847,  as  the 
Boatmen's  Saving  Institution,  without  capital, 
the  profits  to  be  divided  among  the  depositors.  . 
The  first  officers  were  Adam  L.  Mills,  presi- 
dent; Robert  Simpson,  treasurer;  and  B.  B. 
Chamberlain,  secretary.  In  1856  it  took  its 
second  charter,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000.  In 
1873  it  took  the  name  of  Boatmen's  Saving 
Bank,  and  in  1890  it  took  its  present  name  of 
Boatmen's  Bank.  In  May,  1898,  its  state- 
ment showed  capital,  $2,000,000;  surplus  and 
profits,  $905,377 :  deposit,  $8,233,681 ;  presi- 
dent. Rufus  J.  Lackland ;  vice  president,  Ed* 
wards  Whitaker;  cashier,  William  H.  Thom- 
son ;  assistant  cashier,  Jules  Desloge ;  and 
second  assistant  cashier,  Ernest  M.  Hubbard. 

The  German  Savings  Institution  was 
opened  in  May,  1853,  at  No.  35  Main  Street, 
with  $5,000  paid  in  on  a  subscribed  capital  of 
$60,000,  and  with  Robert  Barth  as  president, 
and  Isaac  Rosenfeld,  Jr.,  as  treasurer.  In 
May,  1898,  its  statement  showed  capital, 
$250,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $509,955;  de- 
posits, $4,735»534;  president,  F.  W.  Meister; 
vice  president,  John  Wahl;  cashier  Richard 
Hospes ;  assistant  cashier,  H.  Hunicke. 

The  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  State  Savings  Institution,  estab- 
lished in  1855,  with  a  capital  of  $650,000;  R. 
M.  Henning,  president ;  and  Isaac  Rosenfeld, 
Jr.,  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its  statement 
showed  capital,  $650,000 ;  surplus  and  profits, 
$1,180373;    deposits,    $4,068,233;    president 
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Charles  Parsons,  who  has  occupied  that  po- 
sition since  1870;  vice  president,  John  A. 
Scudder;  cashier,  John  H.  McCluney;  assist- 
ant cashier,  Logan  Tompkins.  In  January, 
1899,  by  an  agreement  entered  into  by  over 
two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  of  the  State 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  the  two  were  consolidated  into 
the  State  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  had  its 
origin  in  the  St.  Louis  Building  &  Savings 
Association,  organized  and  opened  in  1857, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  and 
with  Marshall  Brotherton  as  president ;  R.  M. 
Funkhouser,  vice  president ;  and  A.  P.  Ladew, 
cashier.  In  1869  it  became  a  national  bank, 
with  its  present  name.  In  May,  1898,  its' 
statement  showed  capital,  $3,000,000;  surplus 
and  profits  $1,011474;  deposits,  $16,552,774; 
circulation,  $939,917;  president,  William  H. 
Thompson ;  first  vice  presrdent,  Nathan  Cole ; 
sfecond  vice  president,  S.  M.  Dodd;  cashier, 
J.  C.  Van  Blarcom;  assistant  cashier,  B.  F. 
Edwards;  second  assistant  cashier,  C.  L. 
Merrill. 

The  Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis  was 
originally  the  Southern  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
established  in  1857,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  with  James  S.  Watson  as  president, 
and  James  H.  Britton  as  cashier.  In  1864  it 
became  a  national  bank  under  its  present 
name,  and  Thomas  A.  Stoddart  was  made 
cashier,  retaining  that  position  until  1897, 
when  he  was  chosen  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Clearing  House.  In  May,  1898,  its  statement 
showed  a  capital  of  $1,000,000;  surplus  and 
profits,  $183,783;  deposits,  $7,073,856;  circu- 
lation, $313,350;  president,  Charles  H.  Hut- 
tig;  vice  president,  W.  B.  Wells;  caishier,  G. 
W.  Galfcreath;  assistant  cashier,  John  R. 
Cooke. 

The  St.  Louis  National  Bank  was  originally 
the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  organized  in  1857,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  and  with  John  J. 
Anderson  as  president.  In  1865  it  became  a 
national  bank  under  its  present  name.  In 
May,  1898,  its  statement  showed  capital, 
$1,000,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $169,213;  de- 
posits, $5,247,892;  president,  John  Nickerson; 
first  vice  president,  Lewis  C.  Nelson ;  second 
vice  president,  Charles  G.  Warner;  cashier, 
Eugene  Karst.  The  latter  officer  had  been  as- 
sociated with  this  bank  for  twenty-four  years. 
In  December,  1898,  parties  interested  in  the 


National  Bank  of  Commerce  purchased  a  ma- 
jority of  stock  of  the  St.  Louis  Naticwial,  and 
it  was  merged  in  the  former  bank. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  organized  in 
1857,  with  Joseph  Charless  as  president,  and 
J.  W.  Wills  as  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its 
statement  showed  capital,  $600,000;  surplus 
and  profits,  $732,835 ;  deposits,  $3,960,547;  R- 
R.  Hutchinson,  president;  C.  O.  Austin^ 
cashier. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  was  established 
in  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000;  president, 
Joseph  J.  Mersman;  cashier,  Fred.  W.  Bie- 
binger.  In  May,  1898,  its  statement  showed 
capital,  $1,000,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $722,- 
249 ;  deposits,  $5,027,867 ;  circulation,  $44,340 ; 
president,  Fred  W.  Biebinger ;  vice  president, 
H.  L.  Comet;  cashier,  G.  A.  W.  Augst. 

The  American  Exchange  Bank  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Union  Savings  Association,  in 
1864,  with  T.  S.  Rutherford  as  president,  and 
Thomas  E.  Souper  as  cashier.  In  January, 
1888,  its  name  was  changed  to  the  American 
Exchange  Bank.  In  May,  1898,  its  state- 
ment showed  capital,  $500,000;  surplus  and 
profits,  $357,268;  president,  Walker  Hill; 
vice  president,  Ephron  Catlin;  cashier,  L.  A. 
Battaile. 

The  International  Bank  was  organized  No- 
vember 12, 1865,  and  reorganized  in  1885,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $100,000,  and  with  William 
C.  Lange  as  president.  In  May,  1898,  its 
statement  showed  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$248,956;  deposits,  $990,304;  August  W. 
Straub,  president ;  and  A.  Berthel,  cashier. 

The  Commercial  Bank  was  opened  in 
March,  1866,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000;  E.  M. 
Samuel,  president;  John  M.  Piatt,  vice  pres- 
ident; J.  W.  Donaldson,  cashier.  In  May, 
1898,  its  statement  showed  capital,  $500,000; 
surplus  and  profits,  $592,820;  dei>osits, 
$4,311,506;  William  Nichols,  president;  D.  S. 
H.  Smith,  vice  president;  A.  P.  Coombe, 
cashier.  In  January,  1889,  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  in  tftie 
State  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Continental  National  Bank  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1866,  with  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  and  with  T.  B.  Edgar  as  president,  and 
W.  H.  Maurice  as  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its 
statement  showed  capital,  $1,000,000;  surplus 
and  profits,  $316,748;  deposits,  $8,102,363 ; 
circulation,  $234,000;  president,  George  A. 
Baker;  vice  president,  Joseph  M.  Hayes ; 
second   vice   president,    George   W.  Parker; 
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cashier,  F.  E.  Marshall;  assistant  cashier,  J. 
A.  Lewis. 

The  Fralnklin  Bank  was  incorporaited  in 
1867  as  the  Franklin  Avenue  German  Sav- 
ings Institution,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000;  H. 
Meier,  president;  A.  Wippern,  vice  president; 
G.  W.  Garrels,  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its 
statement  showed  capital,  $600,000;  surplus 
and  profits,  $167,943 ;  deposits,  $3,352,170;  H. 
Meier,  president;  G.  W.  Garrels,  cashier. 

The  Bremen  Savings  Bank  was  opened 
October  i,  1868,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000,  $30,000  paid  up,  and  with  Marshall 
Brotherton  as  president,  Horace  Fox  as  vice 
president,  and  C.  D.  Affleck  as  cashier.  On 
July  14,  1898,  its  statement  sihowed  capital, 
$100,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $190,000;  de- 
posits, $1,142,415;  president,  F.  W.  Prange; 
cashier,  J.  G.  Gerichten. 

The  Germa;n-American  Bank  was  organ- 
ized and  opened  November  3,  1872,  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  and  with  John  J.  Menges 
as  president ;  Martin  Lammert,  vice  president ; 
E.  A.  Mysenburg,  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its 
statement  sfhowed  capital,  $150,000;  surplus 
and  profits,  $899,953;  deposits,  $2,652,789; 
president,  August  Gehner;  cashier,  C.  E. 
Kirch  er. 

The  Northwestern  Savings  Bank  was 
opened  May  15, 1873,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000; 
C.  G.  Stifel,  president;  J.  H.  Evers,  vice 
president;  P.  Obermier,  cashier.  In  May, 
1898,  its  statement  showed  capital,  $200,000; 
surplus  and  profits,  $92,409;  deposits,  $1,582,- 
654;  president,  Arnold  Beck;  cashier,  R.  A. 
Obermier. 

The  Lafayette  Bank  was  organized  in  1876, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ;  F.  Arend^s,  presi- 
dent ;  Heruy  Zitgenhiein,  vice  president ;  F. 
Leser,  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its  statement 
showed  capital,  $100,000;  surplus  and  profits, 
$385759;  deposits,  $2,534,726;  F.  Arendes, 
president ;  P.  J.  Doerr,  cashier. 

The  South  Side  Bank  was  established  in 
189 1.  In  May,  1898,  its  statement  s»howed 
capital,  $200,000 ;  surplus  and  profits,  $51,483 ; 
deposits,  $571,882;  president,  Henry  Koehler, 
Jr. ;  cashier,  Guido  D'Oench. 

The  Southern  Commercial  and  Savings 
Bank  was  opened  June  12,  1891,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  with  John  Krausse  as  presi- 
dent ;  L.  P.  Andrews,  vice  president ;  and  W. 
F.  Street,  cashier.  In  May,  1898,  its  state- 
ment showed  capital,  $100,000;  surplus  and 
profits,  $4,235;  deposits,  $174,220;  president. 


Frank  W.  Feuerbacher;  cashier,  W.  A.  Kam- 
merer. 

The  Jeflfer&on  Bank  opened  in  August,  1892, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000;  president, 
James  M.  Carpenter;  vice  president,  J.  F. 
Conrad;  cashier,  Russell  E.  Gardner.  In 
May,  1898,  its  statement  showed  capital  $100,- 
000;  surplus  and  profits  $30,493;  deposits, 
$343*195 ;  president,  H.  Wood ;  vice  president, 
J.  F.  Conrad ;  cashier,  W.  F.  Berger. 

The  Merchants'-Laolede  National  Bank  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Merchants'  and 
the  Laclede  Banks.  The  Merchants'  was  es- 
tablished in  1857,  with  a  capital  of  $700,000; 
J.  A.  Brownlee,  president;  R.  F.  Barry, 
cashier.  In  1865  ^t  became  a  national  blank, 
with  William  L.  Ewing  as  president,  and 
James  E.  Yeatman,  cashier.  The  Laclede 
Bank  grew  out  of  the  banking  house  of 
Bartholow,  Lewis  &  Co.,  which  in  1872  was 
incorporated  as  the  Laclede  Bank,  with 
Thomas  J.  Bartholow  as  president,  and  F.  J. 
Iglehart,  cashier.  In  1895  these  two  banks 
went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  the  Mer- 
chants'-Laclede  National  Bank  wa!s  orgaunized 
by  the  stockholders  of  these  two  banks  and 
continued  their  business,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,400,000  and  deposits  of  $6,168,473.69.  Its 
present  officers  are  W.  H.  Lee,  president; 
David  R.  Francis,  vice  president ;  A.  L.  Shap- 
leigh,  second  vice  president ;  George  E.  Hoff- 
man, cashier;  R.  T.  Sturgeon,  assistant 
cashier;  and  D.  A.  Phillips,  second  assistant 
cashier.  Its  pubKc  statement  in  May,  1898, 
showed  capital  and  surplus,  $1,460,000;  de- 
posits, $8,989,329. 

In  the  year  1882  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
the  twenty-four  banks  then  in  St.  Lonis 
amounted  to  $13,492,964,  and  tihe  deposits  to 
$41,729,011.  In  1890  the  figures  were: 
Capital  and  surplus,  $21,637,401 ;  deposits, 
$60,795,305.  In  1898  the  figures  were: 
Capital  and  surplus,  $23,398,482;  deposits, 
$92,683,370 — the  increase  in  capita!  and  sur- 
plus in  this  period  of  sixteen  years  having  been 
$9,905,518,  or  76  per  cent,  and  in  the  deposits, 
$50»963,359,  or  more  than  double. 

The  State  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  the 
new  bank  constituted  in  January,  1899,  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  was 
formally  announced  and  opened  January  30^ 
1899,  at  the  banking  house  before  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  Se- 
curity Building,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Locust* 
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Its  capital  was  $2,cnx>,ocx>,  and  surplus  $400^ 
000,  and  its  first  officers  were:  Preskieftt, 
Charles  Parsons;  first  vice  president,  Wm. 
Nichols ;  second  vice  president,  John  H.  Mc- 
Cluney;  cashier,  Logan  Tompkins;  assistant 
cashier,  A.  P.  Goombe;  second  assistant 
cashier,  Chas.  S.  Cone. 

The  official  statement  of  the  twen(ty-one 
banks  in  St.  Louis  on  the  5th  of  May,  1898, 
showed  the  following  aggregates :  Loans  aiid 
discounts,  $71,834,596;  bonds,  stocks  and 
premiums,  $9,402,500 ;  reai  estate  and  fixtures, 
$2,356,242;  cash  and  exchange,  $34yio5,68o; 
total  resources,  $117,699,020.  Capital,  $14,- 
650,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $8,748,482;  cir- 
culation, 1,617,167;  deposits,  $92,683,370; 
total  liabilities,  $117,699,020. 

The  statement  of  the  four  trust  companies 
for  December,  1897,  showed  in  the  aggregate: 
Loans,  $15,254,884;  bonds  and  stocks,  $2,- 
455,046;  real  estate  and  fixtures,  $718,715 ; 
cash  due  from  banks,  $3,946,119;  total  re- 
sources, $22,374,766.  Capital,  $6,600,000; 
surplus,  $1,720,017;  deposits,  $14,054,749; 
total  liabilities,  $22,374,766. 

In  1873  the  clearings  amounted  to  $551,- 
951,451 ;  in  1880,  to  $711,459,489;  in  1850,  to 
$1,118,573,210;  and  in  1897,  to  $1,366,703,956. 

The  trust  companies  were  not  received  with 
favor  by  the  banks  when  Aey  first  appeared, 
because  they  were  regarded  as  encroaching 
upon  a  domain  belonging  exclusively  to  them 
and  seeking  to  share  the  privileges  of  banks 
without  being  subject  to  their  restrictions  and 
obligations.  They  receive  deposits  and  invite 
them  by  paying  interest  thereon  ;  and  they  loan 
money  and,  in  some  cases,  buy  and  sell  bills  of 
exchange — these  dealings  belonging  to  the 
regular  functions  of  banks;  and  it  was  held 
that  they  ought  to  make  statements  of  their 
condition  and  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline 
as  the  regular  banks.  But,  although  the  op- 
position to  the  trust  companies  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared,  it  is  greatly  modified  by 
an  increasing  community  of  interest  and 
ownership  between  the  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  recognized  fact  that,  while 
the  trust  companies  do  perform  certain  bank 
functions,  they  also  perform  certain  services 
for  the  public  which  the  banks  do  niot  and 
can  not  perform.  They  administer  trusts  for 
estates,  protect  the  interests  of  minors  and  in- 
•  capable  persons,  and  act  as  receivers  in  liti- 
gation and  as  trustees  in  mortgages.  For 
these  reasons  they  have    secured    a    large 


measure  of  public  confidence  and  support, 
and  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly  established 
in  St.  Louis.  The  business  done  by  them  is 
large  and  profitable,  and  the  statement  of  their 
condition  in  December,  1897,  shows  tJiat  they 
enjoy  the  public  favor  in  no  small  degp^e. 
(See  also  *'Tnist  Companies.") 

The  St.  Louis  Trust  Company  was  organ- 
ized October  18,  1889,  with  Thoma«  H.  West 
as  president;  John  T.  Davis,  first  vice  presi- 
dent ;  John  A.  Sciwlder,  second  vice  president ; 
and  A.  C.  Stewart  as  secretary  and  counsel. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  it  had  a  fully  paid- 
up  capital  of  $2,500,000,  surplus  $500,000,  and 
undivided  profits  of  $50,136 ;  its  officers  at  that 
date  being  Thomas  H.  West,  president ;  Henry 
C.  Haarstick,  first  vice  president;  John  A. 
Scudder,  second  vice  president;  John  D. 
Filley,  secretary ;  Allen  T.  West,  assistant  sec- 
retary ;  A.  C.  Stewart,  counsel ;  and  Isaac  H. 
Orr,  trust  oflficer. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis 
was  incorporated  June  16,  1890,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $500,000,  one-half  paid  up. 
Its  firet  oifficers  were  George  W.  Parker, 
pre^dent;  Carlos  S.  Greeley,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; F.  W.  Biebinger,  second  vice  president; 
Julius  S.  Walslh,  third  vice  president;  Cor- 
nelius Tompkins,  secretary.  Its  officers  in 
1898  were  George  A.  Madill,  president; 
William  Taussig,  vice  president ;  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  second  vice  president;  Benjamin 
B.  Graham,  third  vice  president;  Irwin  Z. 
Smith,  secretary;  N.  A.  McMillan,  treasurer. 
Its  public  statement,  October  i,  1898,  showed 
capital,  $1,000,000;  surplus,  $400,000;  de- 
posits, $3747,201. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company  was 
organized  October  3, 1890,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $3,000,000;  president,  Julius  S. 
Walsh ;  first  vice  president,  John  D.  Perry ; 
second  vice  president,  John  Scullin ;  secretary, 
Breckinridge  Jones.  In  1898  the  officers 
were  Julius  S.  Walsh,  president ;  Breckinridge 
Jones,  first  vice  president;  Samuel  E.  HoflF- 
man,  second  vice  president;  DeLacy  Chand- 
ler, secretary;  James  E.  Brock,  assistant  sec- 
retary; Frederick  Vierling,  trust  officer;  and 
Nathaniel  W.  Ewing,  superintewdenlt  of  safe 
deposit  vaults.  Its  public  statement,  June  30, 
1898,  showed  capital,  $2,600,000;  surplus^ 
$500,000;  undivided  profits,  $305,097;  de- 
posits, $6,469,182. 

The  Lincoln  Trust  Company  of  St.  Loim 
was  organized  April  15,  1894,  with  a  capital 
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of  $5oo,cxx) ;  J.  B.  Case,  president ;  George  F. 
Durant,  vice  president ;  A.  A.  B.  Woerheide, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  W.  E.  Fisse, 
counsel.  'Its  published  statement,  June  30, 
1898,  s^howed  capital,  $500,000;  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  $65,282;  aini  deposits, 
$720,010.  WiLWAM  H.  Thomson. 

Baptist  Depository. —  An  institution 
founded  in  St.  Louis  by  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  which  came  into  exist- 
ence February  21,  1824,  at  Washfngton,  D.  C. 
This  publication  society  established  branch 
houses  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis  in  1868,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  religious  work  by 
means  of  the  Bible,  the  printing  press,  colpor- 
tage  and  Sunday  school.  Ten  central  deposi- 
tories and  thirty-eight  auxiliary  societies  were 
located  and  established  at  different  points  in 
the  United  States.  A  vast  quantity  of  reli- 
gious literature  has  been  distributed  through- 
out the  West  and  Southwest  tihrough  the  St. 
Louis  depository.  It  was  located,  in  1898,  at 
316  N.  Eighth  Street,  and  was  tmder  the  man- 
agement of  M.  P.  Moody. 

Baptist  Female  College. — ^This  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  1853  at  Lexington,  and 
was  then  known  as  the  Lexington  Female 
Seminary.  At  the  time  of  its  founding  it  was 
an  undenominational  school.  Two  years  later 
k  was  incorporated  under  the  present  name 
and  has  ever  since  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  E.  S.  Ehilin,  who  was 
the  acting  president  of  the  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege, at  Liberty,  Missouri,  had  charge  of  the 
school  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  management  the  location 
of  the  town  of  Lexington  was  shifted  from  its 
early  position  to  the  present  commanding  site. 
The  Baptist  Female  College  then  occupied  the 
courthouse  building  in  the  old  portion  of  the 
tovsm.  During  the  civil  strife  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  troops,  who  afterward 
destroyed  it.  The  government  subsequently 
allowed  the  college  management  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  rental  and  damages,  and  in 
1867  the  school  was  reopened  at  its  present  lo- 
c^ion.  President  DuHn  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Selph,  who,  in  1872,  was  succeeded  by 
Professor  A.  F.  Fleet,  laJter  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Missouri  State  University,  and 
now  in  charge  of  the  Culver  Military  Institute 
at  Culver,  Indiana.  Professor  J.  F.  Lanneau 
was  the  next  president  of  the  college,  serving 


eight  years.  In  1887  Rev.  Flournoy  Menefee, 
mow  president  of  tihe  Wasliington  Ladies'  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.  C,  became  the  active 
head  of  the  institution  and  served  until  1890, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor  R.  E. 
Binford,  who  held  the  position  one  year.  He 
gave  way  to  Rev.W.  A.Wilson,  D.  D.,  who  is 
now  president  of  the  Baylor  Female  College 
at  Belton,  Texas.  In  1896  Professor  W.  H. 
Buck  became  president  of  the  college  and 
served  until  1898,  when  Professor  James  A. 
Beauchamp,  who  had  served  as  vice  president 
for  six  years,  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
His  term  expired  in  June,  1900.  Although  it 
is  classed  as  a  sectarian  institution,  the  Baptist 
Female  College  is  not  circumscribed  by  creed 
or  precept  and  is  supported  by  people  of  many 
denominations.  It  is  a  school  of  high  stand- 
ing and  dignified  reputation.  Professor  Ru- 
dolph Richter  is  vice  president  and  musical 
director,  and  has  done  much  to  make  the 
school  the  popular  institution  it  now  is.  The 
school  is  now  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Cook  and  White,  of  Clinton,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Baptist  Orphans'  Home. — ^This  or- 
phanage, located  in  St.  Louis,  was  incorpo- 
rated June  10,  1884.  Two  years  later  it 
opened  its  doors  in  a  small  rented  house  on 
Morgan  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for 
babies  exclusively,  this  being  at  that  time  the 
only  Protestant  home  in  the  city  taking  in- 
fants. One  year  later  the  present  property  at 
1906  Lafayette  Avenue  was  purchased.  The 
building  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
has  accommodation  for  seventy-five  children. 
The  age  has  been  extended  to  seven  years  for 
'boys  and  twelve  years  for  girls.  Orphans, 
half-orphans  and  abandoned  children  of 
Protestant  parentage  are  received.  Children 
given  to  the  home  are  placed  by  it  through 
legal  adoption  in  Christian  families.  No 
children  are  put  out  to  domestic  service.  For 
those  who  are  temporarily  placed  in  the  home 
such  small  compensation  is  received  as  the 
parent  or  friend  is  able  to  pay,  and  in  cases 
of  extreme  poverty  they  are  supported  by  the 
home.  There  are  at  present  (1899)  sixty  in- 
mates, thirty-five  of  whom  attend  the  school 
in  the  building,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
an  able,  salaried  teacher.  A  separate  infirmary 
will  soon  be  erected  on  the  grounds.  The 
home  is  under  the  contrcJ  of  a  board  of  man- 
agers, consisting  of  thirty-eight  ladies  repre- 
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senting  the  different  Baptist  Churches  of  the 
city.  The  officers,  who  are  elected  by  the 
board,  were,  in  1898,  ais  follows:  President, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Eilers ;  vice  presidents,  Mrs.  Ma- 
rion Peckham,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Bates,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Monks,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Averill,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Roach ;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  C.  M.  Shirley;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrison;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Thompson.  Children  are  received  from 
any  part  of  the  State,  and  the  State  Baptist 
Association  has  made  some  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  home.  The  property  is 
worth  $30,000,  and  is  entirely  free  from.  debt. 
The  present  endowment  is  $9,000,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  gentlemen  appoimted  by  the 
board  will  undertake  during  the  coming  year 
to  raise  this  endowment  to  $20,000.  The 
number  of  infants  necessitates  an  unusual 
amount  of  help,  and  the  estimated  cosrt  of  car- 
ing for  a  child  is  $85.  A  memorial  endow- 
ment fund  was  started  by  a  little  girl  giving, 
on  her  death-bed,  $2.50 — all  she  had — to  the 
home.  A  memorial  bed,  with  its  furnishings, 
is  placed  at  the  instance  of  any  contributor  of 
$15  for  this  purpose.  Five  dollars  annually 
will  keep  the  bed  up,  or  $100  will  endow  it 
permanently.  The  home  in  its  incipiency 
owed  much  to  the  zeal  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Page  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Thompson, 
through  whose  efforts  the  first  meeting  was 
held.  Dr.  W.  W.  Boyd  lertt  his  energies  to 
its  active  establishment ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Gale  con- 
tributed $1,000,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Pratt  Char- 
piot  bequeathed  $5,000,  and  many  others  have 
ably  seconded  the  earnest  labors  of  the  board 
of  managers.  During  the  tliirteen  years  of  its 
history  the  home  has  cared  for  1,321  children, 
and  122  have  been  adopted  into  good  homes. 

Baptists. — ^There  are  in  Missouri  about 
136,000  white  Baptists,  and  about  20,000  col- 
ored Baptists.  The  w'hitemembersliipis  distrib- 
uted among  1,700  churches.  There  are  seventy- 
five  local  or  district  Baptist  Associations,  of 
which  these  churches  are  the  constituents.  Of 
ordained  Baptist  ministers  there  are  about  i,- 
000.  In  connection  with  Baptist  Churches  there 
are  1,031  Sabbath  schools;  enrolled  in  these 
schools  are  60, 1 34  scholars ;  these  are  officered 
and  taught  by  6,577  workers ;  the  average  at- 
tendance of  Sunday  school  scholars  is  43,324. 
These  schools  contributed,  in  1898,  $22,357.68 
to  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  other  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  objects.    Sixty-four  of 


the  seventy-five  associations  report  working 
Sabbath  schools  in  the  chmxhcs  composing 
them. 

Baptists  in  Missouri,  like  Baptists  the  world 
over,  since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  are  or- 
ganized into  separate  and  independent  congre- 
gations, scripturally  designated  churches.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  the  Bajptist 
Church.  Each  congregation  is  a  separate 
and  independent  democracy.  There  is  no  or- 
ganic or  constitutional  bond  of  union  between 
these  separate  organizations.  The  only  bond 
that  binds  them  in  fellowship  is  agreement  in 
faith  and  practice.  Each  church  has  its  own 
declaration  of  faith,  but  in  these  different  dec- 
larations there  is  almost  exact  conccwdance — 
they  are  substantially  the  same.  But  notwith- 
standing these  declarations,  the  Bible  is  taken 
and  accepted  as  the  only  authority  in  deter- 
mining questions  of  doctrine  and  manner  of 
life.  This  order  of  ecclesiasticism — while 
jure  Divino  (as  claimed  by  Baptists) — presents 
a  remarkable  feature  of  general  church  his- 
tory. For  millions  of  people  to  be  held  in  the 
ctosest  bonds  of  fellowship  and  co-operation 
for  many  centuries  without  a  conventional 
basis  of  union  is  at  once  unique  and  sugges- 
tive. For  many  thousands  of  churches,  hav- 
ing contemporaneous  existence  over  conti- 
nents with  organic  union,  to  call  and  feel 
themselves  one  i>eople,  is  unlike  any  other  in- 
stitutional history.  No  one  Baptist  Church 
sustains  any  ecclesiastical  relation  to  any  other 
Baptist  Church.  Nevertheless,  ajs  a  rule,  there 
is  co-operation  in  general  evangelical  and 
other  benevolent  enterprises. 

Baptists  were  the  Protestant,  or  rather,  non- 
Roman  Catholic  Christian  pioneers  of  Mis- 
souri. Before  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
country  by  Thomas  Jefferson  from  Napoleon, 
Baptists  came  into  the  region  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas.  The  first  of 
these  adventurous  immigrants  stopped  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  territory,  in  whait 
is  now  Cape  Girardeau  County.  Here  the  first 
non-Roman  Catholic  church  was  organized. 
This  was  a  congregation  of  the  Baptists,  and 
the  organization  wais  called  the  "Tywappity 
Baptist  Church" — this  word,  Tywappity,  is  an 
Indian  word,  and  its  meaning  is  not  known  at 
this  late  day.  This  pioneer  church  had  'but  a 
brief  existence.  It  was  succeeded  by  an  or- 
ganization effected  in  1806,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood in  Cape  Girardeau  County,  a  few  miles 
from  where  the  town  of  Jackson  is  now  lo- 
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cated,  as  the  county  seat  of  the  county  named. 
TTiis  organization  was  named  "Bethel  Baptist 
Church."  A  house  of  worship  was  erected, 
made  of  the  timber  of  the  forest  in  which  it 
was  located.  Large  poplar  logs,  hewn  so  as  to 
present  two  flat  surfaces,  were  prepared  by  the 
stturdy  pioneers ;  then  f oBowed  a  "house-rais- 
ing^'— a  term  familiar  to  old-time  settlers. 
This  unpretentious  "house  of  the  Lord"  was 
gladly  used  by  the  obscure,  humble  but  de- 
voted worshipers  for  sevei;al  years,  when  the 
church  became  extinct;  but  the  memibership 
became  the  constituent  element  for  other  Bap- 
tist Churches  in  contiguous  neighborhoods. 

The  next  church  organization  was  effected 
in  1807.  This  was  about  twelve  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  on  the  St.  Charles  Road.  This  orgainiza- 
tion  was  named  "Fee  Fee's  Creek  Baptist 
Church,"  taking  the  name  of  the  stream  by  the 
waters  of  which  the  new  church  was  to  make 
its  home.  This  honored  church  survives  until 
the  present — 1899 — a  prosperous  and  influen- 
tial congregation.  It  has  had  several  promi- 
nent pastors,  among  whom  were  Joshua  Hick- 
man, and  John  Hill  Luther,  the  founder  and 
k)ng  while  editor  of  "The  Central  Baptist," 
the  organ  of  the  denomination  in  the  State. 

The  pioneer  Baptist  preachers  in  Missouri 
were  John  Clark,  Thomas  Johnson,  James 
Kerr  and  Thomas  R.  Mustek.  These  men,  in 
their  voluntary  missionary  toils,  were  con- 
fronted by  difficulties  greater  than  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  and  the  dangers  of  savage 
enemies.  Roman  Catholicism,  under  alter- 
nating Fr^ich  and  Spanish  govemmen-t,  was 
the  established  religion.  Civil  law  had  in- 
vested the  church  with  authority  over  the 
forms  of  worship,  and  as*  fat  as  possible  over 
the  consciences  of  the  people  of  the  territory. 
"Heretics"  (?)  were  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties  from  preaching  and  teaching  their 
distinctive  doctrines  and  from  observing  their 
own  forms  of  worship.  The  priestlhood  was 
jealous  of  its  authority,  and  not  slow  to  inter- 
pose obstacles  to  heretical  (?)  preaching  and 
worship.  Besides  these  hindrances,  French  in- 
fidelity was  rampant  in  the  village  of  St..Louis. 
Opposition  to  Christianity  was  carried  to  the 
extent  of  declaring  that  the  Sabbath  should 
never  cross  the  Mississippi  River  weistward; 
under  th&e  conditions  Baptists  could  not  as- 
semble themselves  for  worship  except  clandes- ' 
tinely,  and  this  only  occasionally  and  at  night 
in  the  log  cabin  homes  of  the  settlers. 

Notwithstanding  these  painful  interferences 


with  conscience  and  soul-liberty,  Protestants 
continued  to  emigrate  to  the  far-off  Missouri 
country.  Among  these  adventurers  was  a  lib- 
eral proportion  <rf  Baptists.  New  chufx;hes 
were  formed;  associations  of  churches  were 
constituted.  These  associations  were  for  vol- 
untary co-operation  in  the  spread  of  divine 
truth  and  the  evangelization  of  tfie  people. 
Such  associations  have  never  had,  nor  do  they 
now  have,  any  authority  of  any  kind  over  the 
churches  or  the  ministry.  They  are  composed 
of  such  churches  as  voluntarily  enter  into  the 
organization. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that, 
in  the  times  of  these  early  missionary  opera- 
tions, and  in  the  year  1817,  the  Baptist  General 
Convention — known  as.  the  "Triennial  Con- 
vention"— an  organization  of  American  Bap- 
tists for  foreign  missionary  work,  but  extinct 
since  1845,  ^^^  ^^  work  of  which  has  sitKC 
been  done  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union,  sent  two  able  missionaries  into  the 
Missouri  country.  These  were  the  Revs.  John 
M.  Peck  and  James  E.  Welch.  These  were  re- 
markable men.  They  were  not  only  well 
equipped  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but 
were  endowed  as  well  with  moral  and  physical 
strength  and  courage,  equal  to  any  probable 
emergencies.  The  hardships  to  be  endured, 
the  rebuffs  to  be  encountered,  the  hindrances 
to  be  tactfully  manipulated  and  the  obstacles 
*o  be  overcome  and  the  confidence  to  be 
gained  required  more  than  pulpit  talent. 
Without  the  inspiration  and  support  of  a  reli- 
gious atmosphere,  and  confronted  on  all  sides 
by  antagonisms,  it  was  well  that  these  men 
had  knowledge  of  men  and  were  possessed  of 
a  wise  patience.  To  the  labors  of  these  two 
men  are  due  the  beginning  of  Baptist  work 
and  church  organization  in  St.  Louis.  Writing 
of  this  period,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Boyd,  pas- 
tor of  Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  says : 
"With  seven  other  Baptists  they — Peck  and 
Welch  —  began  religious 
Baptists  of  St.  Louis,  services  in  the  stone  house 
of  Joseph  Robidoux,  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  north  of  Myrtle 
Street.  Amidst  profane  ribaldry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  polite  indifference  on  the  other, 
these  two  men  labored  through  the  year  1817, 
increasing  their  little  band  to  thirteen  persons, 
one-half  of  all  the  Protestant  professors  at  that 
time  in  St.  Louis.  And  in  February,  1818, 
with  eleven  others,  they  organized  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis."    The  house  of 
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worship  erected  by  this  church  was  the  first 
Protestant  meetinghouse  ever  erected  in  St. 
Louis.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 
Through  municipal  claim  to  right  of  eminent 
domain  this  house  was  soon  lost  to  the  little 
band  erf  self-sacrificing  Christians.  By  Janu- 
ary of  1833  this  church  was  practically  extinct 
In  that  month  six  of  the  members  received  let- 
ters of  dismission ;  these,  with  six  others,  or- 
ganized the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis.  Concerning  this  step  Dr.  Boyd  says : 
"The  way  had  been  prepared  by  Rev.  Archer 
B.  Smith,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society,  who  came  to 
the  city  in  September  of  the  previous  year. 
Three  months  of  earnest  toil  on  Mr.  Smith's 
part  resulted  in  the  holding  of  a  preliminary 
meeting  on  Saturday,  January  5,  1833,  and  on 
the  next  day  twelve  Baptists,  six  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
met  in  Elihu  Shepherd's  school  room  and 
constituted  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis." 

This  new  organization  was  served  in  the 
pastoral  office  by  Archer  B.  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam Hurley,  respectively,  until  June,  1835, 
when  the  Home  Mission  Society,  at  the 
church's  request,  sent  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green 
to  serve  in  the  pastorate.  The  pastors  of  this 
church  since  Mr.  Green's  time  have  been  the 
Revs.  B.  F.  Brabrook,  R.  E.  Patterson,  Isaac 
Hinton  and  S.  W.  Lynd.  Dr.  Boyd  says :  "Two 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Lynd  a  lot  was 
bought  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Locust  Streets,  where  Barr's  now  stands,  for 
$7,000,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting- 
house, to  cost  $15,000,  began.  On  August 
13,  1848,  the  new  edifice  was  dedicated."  In 
1849  a  German  Baptist  organization  was  ef- 
fected, which,  in  January,  1850,  was  consti- 
tuted the  First  German  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis.  This  was  a  result  of  Second  Church 
enterprise. 

In  October,  1849,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  of 
Virginia,  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church.  Of  this  period  Dr.  Boyd  says : 
"The  church  was  strong  and  ready  for  aggres- 
sive work.  Under  his  (Jeter's)  inspiring 
leadership  the  church  united  to  send  out  colo- 
nies to  constitute  new  churches.  Thus,  in 
1850,  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  now  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  State,  was  organized ;  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Fourth  Bap- 
tist Church,  from  which  sprang  the  Grand 
Avenue  Church.     Here  Baptist  city  missions 


took  their  rise."  The  Second  Baptist  Church 
has  for  many  years  been  a  strong,  influential 
and  useful  church.  Since  Dr.  Lynd's  time  the 
pastors  hav«  been  the  Rev.  Drs.  Daniel  Read, 
Galusha  Anderson,  A.  A.  Kendrick,  A.  H. 
Burlingham,  W.  W.  Boyd  and  J.  W.  Ford. 
*  Dr.  Boyd  is,  at  this  writing  (1899),  pastor  of 
this  church  for  the  second  time.  His  first 
term  began  May  i,  1877,  and  ccwitinued  just 
ten  years.  During  that  pastorate  a  new  meet- 
inghouse was  erected  in  connection  with  an 
elegant  stone  chapel  that  had  been  built  and 
finished  under  thje  pastorate  of  Dr.  Burling- 
ham, on  Beaumont  and  Locust  Streets.  This 
magnificent  structure — auditorium  and  chapel 
— ^was  destroyed  by  fire  diiring  the  first  year 
of  Dr.  Boyd's  first  pastorate.  Within  nine 
months  after  this  great  loss  the  chapel  and 
church  were  rebuilt  and  dedicated  free  of  debt. 
On  May  i,  1894,  Dr.  Boyd  was  recalled  and 
entered  upon  his  present  (1899)  pastoral 
charge  <rf  the  Second  Church. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis  had 
for  its  first  pastor   the   Rev.  Joseph  Walker. 
During  this  missionary  pastorate  the  church 
was  sustained  in  part  by  the  Missouri  Baptist 
General  Association,  and  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of    the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The    subsequent    pastors   were    Washing-ton 
Bamhurst,  John  Teasdale,  J.  V.  Schofield,  a 
brother  of  the  distinguished  General  Schofield  ; 
W.  Pope  Yeaman,  under  whose  seven  years' 
pastorate  great  numerical,  social,  financial  and 
spiritual  strength  was  added   to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Lofton, 
and  he  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Greene,  under 
whose   pastorate   the  church   enjoyed   great 
prosperity  for  ten  years.    During  this  pastor- 
ate the  church  moved  its  location  fnom  Clark 
Avenue,   near   Fourteenth   Street,  to  Grand 
Avenue,  near  Washington  Avenue,  where  the 
church  erected  a  large  and  elegant  house  erf 
worship.     Dr.  Greene  was  called  from   this 
church  to  the  presidency  of  the  William  Jewell 
College,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate 
by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  who  for  several 
years  served  most  successfully  and  acceptably, 
when  he  was  called  to  and  accepted  a  promi- 
nent pastorate  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Johnston,  who  is 
now  (1899)  the  pastor.    Among  Missouri  Bap- 
tists the  Third  Church  at  St.  Louis  is  the  most 
popular  and  influential  church   in   the  State. 
The  social  life  of  the  membership,  their  liberal 
contributions   to    all    denominational    enter- 
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prises  in  the  State,  their  manifested  sympathy 
with  Baptists  out  of  the  State,  have  drawn 
to  the  church  the  cordial  fellowship  of  Bap- 
tists generally.  To  this  church  is  due  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  the  Missouri 
Baptist  Sanitarium. 

From  the  Third  Baptist  Church  went  forth 
the  Delmar  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  now  lo- 
cated on  Dehnar  Avenue  and  Forty-third 
Street.  Here  the  church  has  a  magnificent 
and  commodious  house  of  worship,  erected  of 
stone  and  admirably  appointed  for  all  of  the 
requirements  of  a  metropolitan  church.  Un- 
der the  efficient  administration  of  the  present 
(1899)  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  M.  Johnston,  this 
church  has  been  relieved  of  all  debt  on  account 
of  building.  The  former  pastors  of  this  church 
have  been,  in  the  order  here  named,  the  fol- 
lowing ministers:  W.  Pope  Yeaman,  J.  C. 
Armstrong,  J.  H.  Curry,  Wm.  Harris  and  J.  S. 
Kirtly.  The  church  was  organized  in  1877, 
with  a  constituent  membership  of  thirty-five; 
there  are  now  about  five  hundred  members. 

The  Fourth  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis 
came  into  being,  as  before  written,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Second  Church.  This  organiza- 
tion could  not  have  weathered  the  storm  of 
adversity  but  for  the  timely  and  commendable 
liberality  of  the  late  Honorable  Marshal 
Brotlierton,  who,  to  save  the  church  and  its 
property,  removed  his  membership  from  the 
Second  Church  and  united  with  the  Fourth, 
and  with  his  own  money  redeemed  the  church 
property  from  mortgage.  Subsequently,  after 
having  owned  the  property  in  fee  simple,  he 
conveyed  it  to  the  church  unencumbered. 
Among  the  pastors  of  the  Fourth  Church  have 
been  the  Revs.  Abram  Coles  Osborne,  D.  T. 
Morrill,  J.  V.  Schofield  and  Joshua  Hickman. 
The  present  (1899)  pastor  is  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Hcnvells.  For  many  years  this  church  con- 
ducted the  largest  Sabbath  school  in  the 
West,  having  at  times  as  many  as  1,200  schol- 
ars. At  that  time  Mr.  E.  D.  Jones  was  the 
active  and  enterprising  superintendent.  To 
this  school  Marshal  Brotherton  presented  a 
large  library,  which  the  school  caused  to  be 
elegantly  encased  and  named  "Brotherton  Li- 
brary'." To  this  worthy  man  honorable  men- 
tion is  due  not  only  for  his  zeal  in  church 
work,  but  also  for  his  general  benevolence 
and  sterling  and  useful  qualities  as  a  citizen. 

Other  Baptist  Churches  as  fruits  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  have  been  constituted  in 
St.  Louis.    These  are   Lafayette   Park,  Rev. 


T.  C.  Carlton,  pastcw ;  Carondelet,  W.  D.  Bol- 
ton, pastor ;  Grand  Avenue,  Elisha  Anderson, 
pastor;  First  Swedish,  A.  Lagerquist,  pas^tor; 
Maplewood,  W.  L.  Nash,  pastor ;  Taylor  Ave- 
xme,  J.  A.  M.  Croush,  pastor;  Tower  Grove, 
Menta  Sturgeon,  pastor ;  Water  Tower,  J.  P. 
Herget,  pastor;  Jefferson  Avenue,  German, 
A.  Konzelmann,  pastor;  Immanuel,  A.  A. 
Kendrick,  pastor ;  West  Park,  Mission,  W.  O. 
Lefwis,  pastor.  These  were  the  pastors  in  1899. 

The  white  Baptists  of  St.  Louis  aggregate 
6,000,  holding  membership  in  the  several 
churches.  The  colored  Baptists  of  the  city  are 
numerous  and  prosperous.  The  value  of 
church  property  in  the  city  is  about  $500,000. 

From  data  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O'B. 
Lowry,  pastor  of  the  Cal- 

Baptists  io  KaiiMs  vary  Baptist  Church  in 
City.  Kansas  City,  the  following 

facts  are,  in  part,  gathered : 
Baptist  beginnings  in  that  city  were  small; 
now  it  is  the  center  of  the  largest  Baptist  con- 
stituency west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1855 
the  enrolled  membership  was  10;  in  1882  it 
was  500;  in  1899  the  total  approximates  5,000. 
The  first  organization  of  Baptists  was  effected 
April  21,  1855,  in  a  house  on  Fifth  Street, 
owned  by  another  denomination.  Rev.  R.  S. 
Thomas,  at  that  time  president  of  the  William 
Jewell  College,  was  the  first  pastor.  In  1859 
a  habitat  was  secured.  Early  in  the  work 
Providence  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Williams,  at 
that  time  the  most  eminent  Baptist  preacher 
in  Missouri.  Later  came  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warder,  and  later  still  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Maple, 
and  later  still  came  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis,  who 
afterward  rose  to  eminence  as  pastor  in  Den- 
ver, Boston,  Baltimore  and  Brooklyn.  Con- 
nected with  the  work  were  such  laymen  as  D. 
L.  Shouse,  T.  M.  James,  John  B.  Wornall, 
Johnson  Lykens  and  T.  S.  Case.  Of  this  num- 
ber T.  M.  James  alone  survives.  In  the  year 
1899  there  were  ten  Baptist  Churches  sus- 
tained by  white  Baptists.  Some  of  these  have 
edifices  representing  large  money  value.  One 
of  these,  the  Calvary  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O'B. 
Lowry,  pastor,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  denomination.  East  or  West. 

*'A  part  of  the  May  Street  membership  found 
a  new  home  in  the  bright  chapel  presented  by 
the  family  of  W.  H.  Harris.  This  is  the  home 
of  the  First  Church  to-day.  Here  such  men 
as  Ellis  and  Vassar  have  ministered,  and  here 
an  earnest  work  goes  forward." 
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The  Calvary  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
in  1876,  with  thirty-eight  members;  now 
(1899)  there  are  nearly  700  members.  This 
church  has  had  but  two  pastors,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Chambliss,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  O'B.  Lowry, 
D.  D.,  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1880  a  Baptist  City  Mission  was  formed. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  organization  in  co- 
operation with  the  Blue  River  Association  and 
the  board  of  the  Missouri  Baptist  General  As- 
sociation, missions  have  been  started  and  new 
cliurches  organized  and  aided  until  they  num- 
ber half  a  score,  with  a  membership  of  about 
2,500.  These  are  Olive  Street  Church,  where 
Rev.  W.  T.  Campbell  was  the  first  pwistor,  and 
through  whose  wise  and  untiring  labors  a  self- 
sustaining  church  was  built  up  and  a  house  of 
worship  erected.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Brown  is  the 
(1899)  pastor.  The  Immanuel  Church,  Rev. 
M.  D.  Eubank,  pastor;  the  Tabernacle,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Williamson;  the  Elmwood,  Rev.  A. 
Ingle;  the  South  Park,  Rev.  W.  T.  Cambell; 
the  Michigan  Avenue,  Rev.  S.  M.  Brown;  to 
these  should  be  added  the-Seoond  Chtirch,  col- 
ored, Rev.  L.  W.  Bacote,  pastor.  Besides 
these,  the  Scandinavian  Baptists  have  an  or- 
ganization, and  a  number  cA  others,  unitedly 
representing  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
denomination  in  a  city  of  phenomenal  growth. 
The  Westtport  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Kirtly,  D.  D.,  is  the  pastor  (1899),  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  point  of  organization,  but  at  this 
writing  it  has  but  recently  become  a  Kansas 
City  church,  through  the  extension  of  the  city 
limits.  Here  the  Honorable  John  B.  Womall 
lived  and  labored  for  many  years. 

"The  personal  element  is  an  interesting  part 
of  the  history  of  progress.  In  a  new  country 
sitbsoil  plows  are  in  demand,  and  Providence 
sent  into  Missouri  stalwart  men  as  Christian 
Pioneers.  With  those  already  mentioned,  the 
names  of  F.  W.  Furguson  and  Honorable 
John  L.  Peak,  late  United  States  minister  to 
Switzerland,  are  connected  with  the  cause  in 
its  earlier  and  later  development  In  the  busi- 
ness world  Baptist  laymen  are  worthily  promi- 
nent. In  1898  the  Calvary  congregation  fur- 
nished five  chairmen  of  committees  in  the 
leading  commercial  body  in  the  city.  The 
religious,  social  and  commercial  influence  of 
the  denomination  is  felt  in  the  civic  life." 

Early  in    the   history  of   Missouri,  Baptist 

missionary  work  was  be- 

Baptists  of  St.  Joseph,  gun  in  the  then  village  of 

St.  Joseph,  situated  in  what 


was  known  as  the  "Black-Snake  Hills."  As 
early  as  1844,  if  not  a  year  earHer,  the  Rev. 
P.  N.  Haycraft  did  missionary  work  there 
amd  spoke  of  St.  Joseph  as  a  "rapidly  growing 
village — an  important  station."  Now  (1899), 
in  the  lai^e,  wealthy,  substantial  and  cultured 
city  of  St.  Joseph,  Baptists  are  an  influential 
people.  As  far  back  as  1852  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Hickman  ministered  to  a  small  church  in  that 
place — ^an  organization  now  known  as  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  This  is  a  numerous  and 
wealthy  membership,  worshiping  in  one  of  the 
finest  church  houses  in  the  State,  buik  and 
finished  during  ithe  pastorate  of  R.  P.  John- 
ston, now  a  pastor  in  St.  Louis.  Among  the 
pastors  erf  this  church  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hickman  have  been  Wm.  Price,  J.  M.  C. 
Breaker,  D.  D.,  Wm.  Harris,  J.  L.  Lawless, 
D.  D.,  R.  P.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  and  the  (1899) 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Ernest  Cook. 

The  Pattee  Park  Chiirch  of  St.  Joseph  was 
organized  in  1880  as  a  mission  of  the  Baptist 
General  Association,  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
S.  Dulin  as  missionary  pastor.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  N.  R.  Prttman,  under  . 
whose  efficient  administration  the  church 
prospered  and  grew,  and  a  commodious  brick 
house  of  worship  was  built.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  R^v.  Dr.  Lawless,  vy^ho  at  this  writing 
(1899)  is  the  pastor. 

The  Savannah  Street,  and  other  mission 
churches  in  St.  Joseph,  illustrate  Baptist  en- 
terprise in  that  city. 

Nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  has  one  or 
more  Baptist  Churches.  Procninent  of  these 
are  Hannibal,  Sedalia,  Springfield,  Moberly, 
Mexico,  Columbia,  Marshall,  Lexington,  Car- 
rollton,  Liberty,  Jefferson  City,  Charleston, 
Boonville,  Trenton,  Chillicothe,  Macon  City, 
Nevada,  Carthage,  Joplin,  Fulton,  Fayette, 
Bowling  Green,  Loirisiana,  Warrensburg, 
Plaftsburg  and  others.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  1,700  Missouri  Baptist  Churches  are  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  are  composed  mainly  of 
agriculturists  and  their  families.  Many  of 
these  churches  are  wealthy  and  influential  in 
giving  character  and  life  to  denominational 
enterprises. 

Missouri  Baptists,  as  a  rule,  are  a  missionary 
people,  and  have  agencies 
Missionary  for    aggressive     Chrrstian 

Operatloos.         work.  Through  these  agen- 
cies they  endeavor  to  sup- 
ply the  gospel  to  destitute  regions,  and  to  aid 
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in  the  sustentation  of   weak  churches.      For 
this  pitrpose  the  seventy-five  local  or  district 
associations  were  organized.     The  chief  or- 
ganized agency  is  the  Missouri  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Association.     This   body,   organized   in 
1834,  is  not  an  association  of  smaller  associa- 
tions, nor  of  churches,  but  a  voluntary  con- 
vention of  persons  diosen  by  such  churches 
and  district  associations    as    choose  to  co- 
operate in  the  general  objects  of  the  body.    It 
disclaims  legislative  or  judicial  authority  over 
the  churches,  and  never  interferes  with  their 
local  affairs  nor  with  the  ministry.    It  gives  its 
attention  and  effort  to  Staite  mission  work  and 
to  education,  general  home  amd  foreign  mis- 
sions;   besides  these  it  fosters  several  chari- 
table enterprises.    The  efficiency  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  the  progress  of  religion  in  Missouri 
is  now  a  thing  of  historic  verificatk>n.    Besides 
aid,  in  the  work  of   local  associations,  in  the 
supply  of  rural  destitution,  aid  has  been  af- 
forded city  and  town  churches  until  they  be- 
came self-sustaining.    A  large  number  of  the 
churches,  now  self-susrtaining  and  influential, 
were  in  their  early  days  sustained  in  whole  or 
in  part  by   this   General   Association.     The 
amount  of  money  collected  and  expended  an- 
nually by  this  body  for  State  missions  is  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000.    The  district  associations, 
^^IT^gated,  expend   approximately  the   same 
amount,  making  a  grand  total  of  about  $30,- 
000  annually  for  evangelical  missions  in  the 
State.    The  supervision  of  State  missions  is 
l>y  a  board  of  the  General  Association,  which  - 
commits  the  work  mainly  to  a  corresponding 
secretary.    The  present  (1899)  efficient  incum- 
bent of  that  office  is  the  Rev.  T.  L.  West.    The 
work  of  General  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
as  represented  by  this  association,  is  purely 
financial,  giving  moneyed  aid  to  more  general 
organizations  representing,  respectively,  these 
two  fields  of  christian  endeavor.    This  work 
is  directed  by  a  "Board  of  General  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,"  appointed  by  the  General 
Association.     Of    this   board  the   Rev.   Dr. 
Manly  J.  Breaker  is  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary, who  is  an  able  minister  and  successful 
financial  agent. 

The  whole  amount  expended  by  the  Mis- 
souri Baptist  General  Association  since  its  or- 
ganizaition  in  1834,  exclusively  for  State 
missions,  is  approximately,  down  to  1899,  the 
sum  of  $320,000.  The  largest  amount  ex- 
pended in  any  one  year  was  $15,799.25.  This 
was  in  1884.    From  the  time  of  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  General  Association  to  October, 
1898,  the  missionaries  under  commission  from 
that  association  had  preached  120,331  sermons 
to  the  people  of  the  religiously  destitute  re- 
gions of  the  State,  and  had  baptized  into  the 
churches  over  26,000  persons  upon  their  indi- 
vidual coitfession  of  faith  in  Christ.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  work  of  pastors  and  independ- 
ent evangelists.  The  General  Association  does 
not  receive  statistical  or  other  reports  from  the 
churches  or  local  associations.  It  tabulates 
nothing  but  its  own  missionary  operations  and 
the  results  of  th"e  work. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  Missouri  Bap- 
tist General  Association,  from  its  organization 
to  the  present,  have  been  Jeremiah  Vardeman, 
for  two  years ;  J.  B.  Longan,  four  years ;  James 
Sugget,  one  year ;  Uriel  Sebre,  six  years ;  Ro- 
land Hugheis,  seven  years ;  Wm.  Carsom,  two 
years;  David  H.  Hickman,  two  years;  R.  E. 
McDaniel,  five  years;  Wm.  Crowel,  one  year; 
A.  P.  Williams,  four  years ;  Noah  Flood,  two 
years;  X.  X.  Buckner,  one  year;  John  B. 
Wornall,  two  years;  L.  B.  Ely,  three  years; 
W.  Pc^e  Yeaman,  twenty  years,  and  E.  W. 
Stephens,  since  October,  1897,  to  the  present 
(1899). 

Baptists  have  ever  been  the  friends  and  pro- 
moters of  general  and  min- 
Edocational  isterial  education.     As  far 

InstitHtions.  back  as  1843  steps  were 
taken  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Baptist  college  in  the  State. 
This  movement  was  in  response  to  a  liberal 
offer  of  $10,000  by  Wm.  Jewell,  M.  D.,  as  a 
nucleus  of  permanent  endowment  of  such  an 
institution.  In  1849  a  legislative  charter  was 
granted,  and  the  William  Jewell  College  was 
founded  and  located  at  the  town  of  Liberty,  in 
Clay  Coimty.  After  years  of  sitruggle  and 
much  anxiety  this  college  has  attained  great 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  It  has  numerous 
and  commodious  buildings ;  an  endowment  of 
over  $225,000,  securely  invested ;  a  full  and 
able  faculty,  and  an  enrollment  of  about  300 
s?tudents.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Greene  is  at 
this  writing  the  learned  and  efficient  presi- 
dent. The  former  presidents  have  been  R. 
S.  Thomas,  E.  S.  Dulin,  E.  I.  Owens,  Wm. 
Thompson,  Thomas  Rambeaut,  W.  R.  Roth- 
well  (chairman  of  faculty).  Tliese  were  emi- 
nent scholars  and  able  administrators. 

Ministerial  education  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  work  of  the  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege from  the  beginning.    At  this  writing  there 
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is  an  enrollmeivt  of  about  one  hundred  minis- 
terial students.  There  is  in  connecition  with 
the  college  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Education^ 
of  which  for  years  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Black,  D.  D., 
was  the  efficient  corresponding  secretary. 

Stephens  College,  at  Columbia,  was  incor- 
porated as  an  institution  of  the  Missouri  Bap- 
tist General  Association  in  1870.  This  insti- 
tution is  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
It  has  befautiful  grounds  and  convmodious 
buildings,  and  a  substantial  nucleus  of  en- 
dowment. The  college  was  named  in  honxx* 
of  the  Honorable  James  L.  Stephens,  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  becoming  recognition  of  his  liberal 
interest  in  education  and  of  his  eminent  worth 
as  a  citizen  and  statesman.  The  Rev.  Sam 
Frank  Taylor  is  the  present  (1899)  president 
of  the  college.  He  is  aided  by  a  large  and 
accomplished  faculty.  The  former  presidents 
have  been  J.  A.  Hollis,  W.  R.  Rothweil,  John 
T.  Williams,  X.  X.  Buckner,  E.  S.  Dulin,  R. 
P.  Rider,  T.  W.  Barrett. 

Baptist  College  at  Lexington  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  colleges  for  the 
education  of  females  in  the  State.  Its  Kne  of 
able  presidents  and  professors,  together  with 
a  host  of  graduates  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  give  it  a  general  and  influential  repu- 
tation. Among  the  former  presidents  have 
been  E.  S.  Dulin,  D.  H.  Self,  A.  F.  Fleet,  W. 
A.  Wilson  and  F.  Menefee.  The  present  in- 
cumbent is  the  Rev.  James  A.  Beaudhamp, 
whose  administration  is  eminently  worthy  of 
his  predecessors. 

Hardin  College,  at  Mexico,  Missouri,  was 
founded  by  the  late  ex-Governor  Charles  H. 
Hardin,  and  by  him  endowed  with  a  sum  and 
on  a  basts  that  promises  permanence  and  con- 
tinuous increase  of  endowment.  The  build- 
ings are  extensive,  erected  under  direction  of 
Governor  Hardin  himself.  The  grounds  are 
ample  and  attractive.  This  instrtution  is  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies.  John  W.  Mil- 
lion, A.  M.,  is  the  president  at  this  writing, 
with  George  A.  Ross,  A.  M.,  as  vice  president. 
These  are  assisted  by  twenty  professors  and 
tutcM-s.  The  former  presidents  have  been  A. 
W.  Terrill,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Baird  and  A.  K.  Yancy. 

La  Grange  College,  in  La  Grange,  was 
founded  by  the  Wyoming  Baptist  Association. 
Its  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Joshua  Flood 
Cook,  LL.  D.,  who  continued  in  that  relation 
for  about  thirty  years,  doing  an  eminently  use- 
ful work.  Many  of  his  graduated  students 
have  taken  high   positions  in  the  civic  and 


spiritual  vocations.     Since  1897  J.  W.  Muir, 
Ph.  D.,  has  been  the  president. 

Grand  River  College  was  established  at  Ed- 
inburg,  in  Grundy  County,  in  1850.  It  was 
removed  to  Gallatin,  in  Daviess  County,  in 
1893,  when  W.  Pope  Yeaman  was  called  to 
and  accepted  the  presidency.  He  remained 
with  the  institution  for  four  years,  laboring  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  scholarsliiip.  Upon  his 
retirement,  J.  H.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  was  called  to 
the  presidency.  Under  this  management  the 
institution  enjoys  large  prosperity.  The  col- 
lege edifice  is  new,  large  and  admirably 
adapted  to  school  work. 

Southwest  Baptist  College  is  located  at 
Bolivar,  in  Polk  County.  This  school  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Maupin,  assisted  by 
the  late  the  Rev,  B.  McCord  Roberts.  The 
former  presidents  after  Mr.  Maupin  weie  W. 
H.  Bumham,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  L. 
Burks,  D.  D.,  under  whose  administration  the 
college  is  assuming  larger  proportions  and 
pnobabilities. 

Farmington  College,  at  Farmington,  die 
county  seat  of  St.  Francois  County,  is  an 
academy  of  high  g^ade.  It  is  financially  fee- 
ble, but  under  the  heroic  principalship  of  E.  J. 
Jennings,  encouraged  by  an  enterprising  board 
of  management,  the  institution  has  a  future. 

Webb  City  College.  This  new  school  is  at 
Webb  City,  in  Jasper  County.  Dr.  J.  F.  Cook 
was  the  president  from  1894  to  1899.  The 
Rev.  Milford  Riggs  succeeded  him. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  Mis- 
souri Baptists,  efforts  were 
Baptist  PvUicatioai.  made  to  establish  a  week- 
ly denominational  journal. 
These  eflforts  were  attended  with  varying  for- 
tune, usually  adverse  and  disastrous,  until 
1866,  when  the  Revs.  John  Hill  Luther  and  R. 
M.  Rhoades  established  a  journal  called  **The 
Missouri  Baptist  Journal."  The  publicaltion 
of  this  sheet  was  begun  at  Palmyra.  The  un- 
dertaking was  a  questionable  one  at  the  time. 
The  Civil  War  had  just  closed,  and  religion, 
society  and  business  were  sadly  unsettled, 
chaos  reigned  and  a  general  lack  of  confidence 
unsettled  the  minds  and  plans  of  the  people. 
The  Rev.  W.  R.  Painter  volunteered  to  brook 
these  unfavorable  conditions  and  test  the  fea- 
sibleness of  the  undertaking.  But  for  his  faith 
and  unconquerable  purpose  the  effort  would 
have  failed.  This  journal  was  removed  to  St. 
Louis  and  consolidated  with  a  journal  started 
about  the  same  time,  called  "The  Record."  Tbe 
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name,  "The  Central  Baptist,"  was  given  to  the 
consolidated  journal,  of  which  Dr.  Luther  was 
for  several  years  editor-in-chief.  Associated 
with  him  at  the  beginning  were  the  Revs.  A.  A. 
Kendrick  and  Norman  Fox.  Dr.  Kendrick 
was  at  the  time  editor  of  "The  Record"  and 
pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Fox  was 
professor  in  the  Williaan.  Jewell  College.  Dr. 
Kendrick  afterward  became  president  of 
Shuftleff  College,  at  Upper  Ahon,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Fox  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  became  eminent  in  the 
ministry  and  in  literature.  In  1870  W.  Pope 
Yeaman  was  associated  with  Dr.  Luther  as 
proprietor  and  editor  of  "The  Central  Baf>tist." 
In  1875  I^r.  Luther  retired  from  the  paper,  and 
W.  Pope  Yeaman  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Paitrick 
became  joint  owners  and  editJors.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Paitrick,  Dr.  Yeaman  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sole  proprietorship  and  editorial 
management  of  the  paper.  In  1879  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ferguson,  who 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  WiMkm  Harrison 
Williams.  Dr.  Williams  died  in  1893,  ^^^  ^^^ 
widow,  who  became  sole  proprietress  of  the 
journal,  effected  an  arrangement  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Armstrong  and  A.  W.  Pfeiyne, 
Esq.,  by  which  the  entire  business  passed  into 
their  control,  Dr.  Armstrong  becoming  the 
editor  and  Mr.  Payne  the  busineiss  manager. 
Under  this  fortunate  combination  the  journal 
commands  a  large  and  ckserved  influence  in 
and  beyond  the  State. 

Ford's  "Christian  Repository,"  established 
in  1853,  ^s  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
theological  discussions.  Christian  history,  bi- 
ography, geneinl  religious  literature  and  "The 
Home  Circle."  This  magazine  is  ably  edited 
by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Ford,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  able 
and  thoroughly  informed  writer  and  distin- 
guished orator,  who  abates  naught  of  intellec- 
tual vigor  with  the  venerableness  of  an  octo- 
genarian. He  is  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
the  literary  department  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Rochester  Ford,  who  has  won  distinction  as 
an  author.  This  magazine  has  a  large  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  and  Kberal  recog- 
nition in  Europe. 

"The  Word  and  Way"  is  a  denominational 
journal  published  in  Kansas  City,  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Brown  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  K.  Maiden.  This  journal  was  established 
in  1896,  and  is  ati  able,  active  and  aggressive 
paper,  with  increasing  circulation  and  influ- 
ence. 


A  Baptist  paper  is  published  at  Bolivar  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  B.  Ray,  called  "The  National 
Baptist  Flag." 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
at  Philadelphia,  has  a  brancdi  house  at  316 
North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  with  Mr.  M. 
P.  Moody  as  business  manager.  This  branch 
house  was  established  in  1867  <>r  1868,  through 
the  generous  enterprise  of  Marshal  Brother- 
ton,  Nathan  Cole,  Daniel  B.  Gale  anjd  others 
of  like  spirk.  However,  but  for  the  generous 
gift  of  $1,500  at  one  time  by  Marshal  Brother- 
ton,  the  house  would  likely  not  have  been  es- 
tablished when  it  was,  if  ever.  Through  its  en- 
terprise and  gratuitous  distribution  of  Bibles 
and  general  Christian  literature  this  society 
has  done  a  great  work  in  general  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country.  For  many 
years  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  was  the 
active  and  efficient  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  house.  To  his  intdligent  energfy  and 
tactful  address  the  success  of  this  somewhat 
problematical  enterprise  is  due.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, upon  being  qalled  to  the  main  house 
at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Morrill,  D. 
D.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Kline, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  courteous 
and  efficient  manager ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Moody. 

The  constant  and  urgent  demand  upon  the 
time  and  toil  of  the  minis* 
Baptist  Authors.  try  in  Missouri  for  pastor- 
al and  missionary  work 
has  allowed  but  little  opportunity  for  literary 
pursuits;  nevertheless,  a  few  contributions 
have  been  made  by  some  of  them  to  perma- 
nent Christian  literature.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Ford  is  the  author  of  "The  Great  Pyramids  of 
F-gypt,"  "Brief  History  of  Baptists,"  "What 
Baptists  Baptize  For,"  etc.,  etc.  Mrs.  Sallie 
Rochester  Ford  is  the  author  of  "Grace  Tru- 
man," a  religious  romance  of  extensive  read- 
ing and  permanent  influence;  besides  this 
popular  book  she  has  written  "The  Dreamer's 
Blind  Daughter"  and  other  works.  Wm.  M. 
Page.  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  wrote  "The  Faith  of 
Abraham,"  and  an  astronomical  work  of  some 
merit.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Rothwell,  who 
died  December  28,  1898,  was  the  author  of 
"Denominational  Self-Examinatkwi,"  and  a 
valuable  work  on  Bible  study.  Professor 
James  C.  Clark,  of  the  William  Jewell  College, 
wrote  a  history  of  that  institution.  The  Rev. 
R.  S.  Duncan  is  the  author  of  a  "History  of 
Baptists  in  Missouri."    The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J. 
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Patrick  was  selected  by  Mrs.  Hardin,  the 
widow  of  the  laite  ex-Governor  Charles  H. 
Hardin,  to  edit  the  life  works  of  that  great 
statesman  and  founder  of  Hardin  College. 
The  work  is  wortliy  of  the  subject  and  a  credit 
to  the  scholarly  editor.  Dr.  A.  W.  Chambliss, 
deceased,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"God's  Ministry,"  an  able  discussion  of  the 
subject  suggejTted  by  -the  title.  W.  Pope  Yea- 
man  wrqte  a  ^'History  of  the  Missouri  Baptist 
General  Association,"  which  was  written  and 
published  by  request  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion in  1899,  and  forthwith  received  the  high- 
est commendations  of  the  press  and  leading 
members  of  the  denomination. 

The  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitarium,  located 
on  Taylor  Avenue  and  the 
Eleenoiyaary  Suburban  Electric  Rail- 
laititotiooi.  road,  in  St.  Louis,  had  its 
origin  in  the  humanitarian 
spirit  and  generous  charity  of  the  Third  Bap- 
tist Church  of  that  city.  It  has  since  been  in- 
corporated with  the  benevolent  work  of  ttie 
General  Association.  The  buildings  of  this 
institution  are  commodious  and  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  home  infirmary; 
the  grounds  are  spacious  and  cheerful.  B.  A. 
W.  Wilkes,  M.  D.,  is  the  physician  in  charge. 
Munificent  p^atrons  of  this  hospital  have  been, 
and  are,  Wm.  M.  Senter,  and  A.  D.  Brown. 
Frank  Ely,  deceased,  while  living  a  prominent 
merchant  of  St.  Louis,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  generous  patrons  of  the  institution. 
The  design  of  this  sanitarium  is  to  furnish  to 
Baptists,  and  others  who  may  desire  it,  a  home- 
like retreat  for  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
of  disease.  It  is  a  Christian  home,  where 
scientific  treatment  and  genial  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  in  the  relief  and  cure  of  the 
afflicted.  The  principal  officers  of  the  board 
of  management  are  A.  D.  Brown,  Wm.  M. 
Senter,  J.  L.  Applegate  and  SUas  B.  Jones. 
The  St.  Louis  Baptist  Hospital  is  "a  Christian 
home  established  and  controlled  by  Baptists." 
It  was  incorporated  in  1893,  and  is  located  on 
the  corner  of  Garrison  and  Franklin  Avenues. 
C.  C.  Morris,  M.  D.,  is  superintending  physi- 
cian and  surgeon-in-chief.  The  Mayfield  San- 
itarium is  located  at  912  Taylor  Avenue,  and 
is  "owned  and  controlled  by  Baptists."  Dr. 
W.  H.  Mayfield,  the  originator  of  the  Baptist 
Sanitarium  spirit  and  enterprise  in  St.  Louis, 
is  the  founder  of  this  invalids'  home. 

The  Baptist  Orphans*  Home  was  organized 
in  1882  and  incorporated  in  1884.     It  is  lo- 


cated at  1906  Lafayette  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
This  home  makes  annual  report  of  its  work, 
wants  and  general  condition  to  the  Missouri 
Baptist  General  Association,  and  the  selection 
of  its  board  of  directors  is  confirmed  by  that 
body;  thus  the  home  is  brought  into  touch 
with  the  denomination  of  the  State,  while  its 
management  is  left  untrammeled.  The  or- 
phanage is  to  afford  a  home  to  orphans,  half- 
orphans  and  abandoned  children  of  Protestant 
parents.  There  are  (1899)  sixty  such  children 
in  the  home.  Boys  not  exceeding  seven  years 
of  age,  and  girls  not  exceeding  twelve,  are  ad- 
mitted. None  of  these  children  are  put  out  to 
domestic  service,  but  are  placed  by  the  home 
in  Christian  families  by  process  of  legal  adop- 
tion. There  is  a  school  in  connection  with 
this  home,  the  advantages  of  which  are  af- 
forded the  inmates. 

The  Baptist  Ministers'  Aid  Society  was 
organized  in  1 881,  and  was  soon  thereafter  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Its  object  is  to  provide  and  minister 
help  to  aged  and  indigent  Baptist  ministers, 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  preaching  the 
gospel.  The  society  has  a  small  permanent 
endowment  fund,  and  annual  dues  of  one  dol- 
lar per  member.  Other  contributions  are 
made  as  charitably  inclined  persons  are  im- 
pressed with  the  demand  for  such  a  fund.  Al- 
ready a  number  of  aged  ministers  have  been 
assisted  by  this  society.  The  organization 
came  into  being  at  the  suggestion  and  upon  a 
plan  submitted  to  the  General  Association  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Rafferty.  W.  Pope  Yea- 
man  was  the  first  president ;  after  serving  two 
years  he  resigned,  and  at  his  nomination  Gov- 
ernor C.  H.  Hardin  was  elected  to  that  pNDsi- 
tion.  He  took  an  active  interest  and  was  a 
liberal  patron,  continuing  in  office  until  his 
death,  which  was  in  July,  1892.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  L.  B.  Ely,  the  most  beloved  and 
influential  lay  Baptist  in  the  State,  who  con- 
tinued in  the  office  until  his  dealth,  which  was 
on  the  i8th  day  of  June,  1897.  Mr.  Ely  was 
succeeded  by  W.  F.  Elliot,  oi  Moberly,  who 
at  this  writing  holds  the  position,  and  is  ten- 
derly and  actively  interested  in  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

In  1876  a  society  named  "Missouri  Baptist 
Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Society"  was  or- 
ganized. Mrs.  O.  P.  Moss,  of  Liberty,  was 
made  president;  Miss  Maggie  Emerson  was 
chosen  secretary ;  a  board  erf  directors  was  ap- 
pointed.   This  society  continued  to  do  active 
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and  effective  work  for  foreign  missions  until 
1885,  when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mesdames  W.  F.  El- 
liot, S.  H.  Ford,  John  Farrington,  G.  W.  Hyde 
and  C.  H.  Hardin,  the  field  of  work  was  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  general  home  and  State 
missions,and  the  constitution  was  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  ^'Foreign'' ;  thus  the  or- 
ganization became  the  '^Missouri  Baptist  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society."  'This  change  left  the 
society  an  unlimited  field.  In  1886  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Elliot  was  elected  president ;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Burn- 
ham,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wornall,  treasurer.  Up  to  1898  the  society 
had  done  a  great  work.  It  had  collected  and 
expended  for  district  missions,  $1,768.57;  for 
State  missions,  $3,730.02 ;  for  general  home 
missions,  $17,342.17;  for  foreign  missions, 
$34,082:65;  for  ministerial  education,  $5,- 
052.40;  for  other  objects,  $12,664.35;  making 
a  grand  total  of  $74,640.16.  At  this  writing 
(1899)  the  society,  with  Mrs.  Elliot  as  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Burrtham  as  corresponding 
secretar>',  is  prosecuting  its  great  and  good 
work. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  1885  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  to- 
gether and  preserving  all  facts  of  general  and 
personal  interest  relating  to  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Baptists  in  Missouri.  It  was  or- 
ganized at  the  instance  and  through  the  un- 
tiring and  intelligent  zeal  of  A.  F.  Fleet,  Ph. 
D.,  then  professor  of  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  the  Missouri  State  University, 
and  now  (1899)  president  of  the  Culver  Mili- 
tary Academy,  at  Culver,  Indiana.  The  so- 
ciety has  its  office  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  a 
fire-proof  vault,  in  which  are  stored  many  val- 
uable books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts  and 
relics,  which  would  otherwise,  no  doubt,  be 
lost  to  the  future  historian.  The  society  holds 
an  annual  meeting, and  at  each  meeting  hears 
an  historical  address  provided  for  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting.  These  addresses  are,  as  a 
rule,  printed  and  filed  with  the  archives  (A  the 
society.  President  J.  P.  Greene,  of  the  Wil- 
liam Jewell  College,  is  the  president  of  this  so- 
ciety, having  succeeded  Colonel  Fleet  upon 
his  removal  from  the  State. 

This  brief  sketch  suggests  to  the  reader  that 
Baptists  in  Missouri  have  been  greatly  aided 
in  their  aggressive  enterprise  by  a  member- 
ship having  many  representatives  of  the  higher 
walks  of  social,  commercial  and  civic  life. 

W.  Pope  Ye  am  an. 


Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of 
America. — An  international  organization 
of  Baptist  young  people,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  in' the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions. It  was  organized  at  Chicago  in  July, 
189T.  Its  objects  are  the  education  of  young 
people  in  Baptist  doctrines.  Baptist  history 
and  Baptist  missionary  duties.  The  organi- 
zation has  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  some  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  first  local  organization 
began  in  St.  Louis  in  189 1,  among  the  differ- 
ent Baptist  Churches.  It  is  conducted  by  a 
city  union,  representing  all  the  churches  ol 
that  denomination. 

Bar  Association,  St.  Lonis. — ^An  in- 
corporated association,  having  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  whose  object  is  "to  maintain  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
to  cultivate  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  for  the  promotion  of  legal  science  and 
the  administration  of  justice."  It  had  its  begin- 
ning in  a  meeting  held  in  circuit  court  room 
No.  2,  in  the  courthouse,  on  the  i6t?h  of 
March,  1874,  with  T.  T.  Gantt  as  chairman, 
and  E.  W.  Pattison  secretary.  Alex.  Martin 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  on  his 
motion  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by 
the  chairman  to  report  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws at  an  adjourned  meeting.  The  commit- 
tee, composed  of  Alex.  Martin,  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, R.  E.  Rombauer,  George  M.  Stewart 
and  Given  Campbell,  brought  in  their  report 
at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  March  23d, 
and  it  was  adopted.  John  R.  Shepley  w^ 
made  the  first  president;  G.  A.  Finkelnburg, 
A.  N.  Crane  and  E.  T.  Parish,  vice  presidents ; 
E.  W.  Pattison,  secretary;  A.  M.  Thayer, 
treasurer ;  and  Alex.  Martin,  Edward  C.  Kelir 
and  Charles  S.  Hayden,  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  Bar  Association  of 
St.  Louis  represents  the  highest  professional 
spirit  and  standard,  and  is  expected  to  vindi- 
cate the  honor  of  the  profession  whenever  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

Barbers'  Protective  Association. — 

The  Missouri  State  Barbers'  Protective 
Association  was  organized  at  St.  Liouis,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1898,  the  first  officers  being  Rudolph 
Koerper,  president;  Henry  Geminger,  vice 
president;  John  C.  Burgy,  secretary;  H.  X. 
Buchanan,  treasurer;  J.  F.  Killian,  sergeant- 
at-arms;  J.  G.  Tottman,  financial  secretary. 
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The  object  is  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  law 
of  the  State,  regulating  the  occupation  of 
barber,  and  have  it  made  applicaible  to  the  en- 
tire State,  instead  of  being  confined  to  cities  of 
50,000  population  and  over.  In  the  year  1900 
the  association  had  650  members. 

Barbers'  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers.— ^A  board  established  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  May  5,  1899,  "to  regulate  the 
occupation  of  barbers,  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases."  It  is  composed  of 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor — 
one  of  whom  shall  have  been  recommended  by 
the  Missouri  State  Barbers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, one  by  the  Boss  Barbers*  Protective 
Association  of  Missouri,  and  one  by  the  Jour- 
neymen Barbers'  Union.  They  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  are  paid  their 
traveling  expenses  and  three  dollars  a  day 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  board  holds  examinations  at  least  four 
times  a  year,  to  examine  persons  who  are 
applicants  for  registration  as  barbers,  and  issue 
certificates  to  such  as  are  found  qualified. 
These  certificates  run  for  a  year  and  are  re- 
newable. They  cost  one  dollar  a  year,  and  the 
examination  fee  is  five  dollars.  No  person  is 
allowed  to  foHow  the  occupation  of  barber 
without  a  certificate  or  license  from  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  of  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprison- 
ment. The  law,  as  passed,  applies  only  to 
cities  in  the  State  having  a  population  of  50,- 
000  and  over,  which  takes  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph.  The  first  board  ap- 
pointed under  the  law  was  composed  of  John 
L.  Hanks,  Kansas  City,  president;  John  J. 
Ryan,  St.  Louis,  secretary ;  and  John  J.  For- 
sting,  St.  Louis,  treasurer. 

Barclay,  David  Robert,  lawyer,  jour- 
nalist and  author,  was  born  at  Elderton,  Arm- 
strong County,  Pennsylvania,  June  21,  1827, 
His  parents,.  William  Dey  Barclay  and  Mary 
Ann  Woodward,  were  married  November  25, 
1822,  and  raised  a  large  family,  of  which 
Robert  was  the  third  child  and  second  son. 
Both  parents  were  active  members  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  zeal- 
ous workers  in  the  cause  of  religion,  charity 
and  temperance.  While  Robert  was  still 
quite  young  they  removed  to  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  better  educational  advantages 


to  their  children.  After  this  removal  his 
father  gave  up  his  former  business  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  rest  of  his  life  occupied  the 
position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  for  promi- 
nent insurance  companies.  He  was  an  "Old- 
Line  Whig"  until  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publixran  party,  when  he  became  one  of  its 
most  faithful  adherents.  His  wife,  R<Aert's 
mother,  died  When  scarcely  forty  years  old,  in 
1843,  3^<1  h^  married  again  in  1844.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  accuracy  and  promptitude 
in  all  business  matters,  and  for  his  integrity 
and  piety.  When  his  death  came,  a  few  hours 
only  after  the  close  erf  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  his  ctHnpanies,  his  books  were 
found  closed  to  date,  with  no  unfinished  work 
left  to  his  successor.     He  died  May  15,  1865. 

Mr.  Barclay's  lineage  is  a  noble  one,  and 
has  been  traced  back  authoritatively  by  his 
son.  Dr.  Robert  Barclay,  to  Roger  Batxrhlai, 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessfor,  through  the 
successive  generations  to  the  present  time. 
Alexander  Barclay  (1483)  was  the  first  one  in 
this  line  to  adopt  the  present  spelling  of  the 
family  name.  One  of  his  most  notable  an- 
cestors was  David  Barclay — entailer  of  the 
estate  of  Uri — the  "Barclay  of  Ury"  immortal- 
ized by  the  poet  Whittier  in  the  poem  of  that 
name.  He  was  also  the  first  Governor  of 
East  (now  New)  Jersey.  His  son,  Robert 
Barclay,  was  also  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  '*  Barclay's  Apology" — ^a  defense  of  the 
Quaker?,  or  Friends — and  known  as  the 
"Quaker  Apologist." 

John  Barclay,  the  first  American  ancestor, 
came  to  this  cmmtry  in  1684.  and  settled  first 
at  Plainfield,  East  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the 
"originaJ  proprietors"  of  East  Jersey,  and 
was  at  different  times  commissioned  as  sur- 
veyor general  and  receiver  general.  Later 
he  removed  to  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  senior  warden 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  that  town. 
His  grandson.  Rev.  David  Barclay,  became 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  for  fifty  years  an  active  clergyman.  He 
was  the  paternal  greiat-graindfsrtrher,  after 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  named; 
and  Robert  also  was  a  family  name. 

From  Mr.  Barclay's  father's  maternal  an- 
cestry came  the  Scotch  blood  of  the  Bruces, 
Stewarts,  and  that  of  the  Erskines  and  Gor- 
dons. The  mother  of  his  first  American  an- 
cestor, John  Barclay,  was  Catherine  Gordon, 
daughter   of    Sir  Robert   Gordon,  a  second 
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cousin  of  King  James  I  of  England.  But 
Mr.  Barclay  prided  himself  most  on  his  Amer- 
ican ancestors,  they  having  been  prominent 
in  civil,  religious  and  military  service  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country's  histiory,  especially 
in  colonial  times.  Many  were  distinguished 
as  oflBcers,  ministers  and  missionaries,  as  well 
as  authors. 

Mr.  Barclay  attended  private  schools  in 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when,  rather  than  prepare 
for  and  accept  a  collegiate  education,  he  pre- 
ferred to  learn  a  trade.  Selecting  that  of  a 
printer,  and  wishing  to  become  a  journalist, 
he  went  into  the  office  of  the  "Genius  of 
Liberty,"  a  Democratic  newspaper  in  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  learned  not 
only  the  printer's  trade,  but  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  so  thoroughly  tliat  he 
never  forsook  them.  Here  he  also  acquired 
his  love  of  reading  and  his  taste  for  politics 
and  for  general  historical  research. 

In  1846  he  left  home  for  the  first  time,  and 
served  his  last  year  as  a  printer  and  book- 
keeper in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Leaving  that  city  in  1847,  he  became  clerk 
on  an  Ohio  River  steamboat,  owned  by  his 
brotfier-in-kw,  Captain  Thos.  Gregg,  remain- 
ing with  him  until  the  laitter's  death  in  1849, 
after  which  he  entered  the  steamboait  tirade  on 
Southern  rivers.  Through  his  business  atid 
social  intercourse  with  Southern  people  at 
that  time  he  acquired  a  love  for  them  and  their 
institutions,  adopted  their  habits  and  princi- 
ples, and  ever  after  espoused  their  cause. 

In  March,  1850,  he  visited  his  relative,  Mr. 
John  S.  Watson,  of  St.  Louis,  who  induced 
him  to  forsake  river  life  and  become  a  resi- 
dent of  tha!t  city,  offering  him  a  position  at 
once  as  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Wilgus 
&  Watson  (Asa  Wilgus  and  John  S.  Wat- 
son). This  he  accepted  and  retained  until  the 
dissolution  of  that  firm,  and  continued  the 
same  with  its  successors,  John  S.  Watson  & 
G>.,  until  their  interests  were  sold  to  Thos. 
R.  Cooper  &  Co.,  T.  R., Cooper  being  the 
practical  printer,  and  D.  R.  Barclay  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  new  firm.  This  co- 
partnership existed  but  one  year,  and  that 
enterprise  closed  permanently  in  1853.  Mr. 
Barclay  th«n  opened  a  general  collecting 
agency,  at  the  same  time  devoting  all  his 
spare  hours  to  preparation  for  a  future  pro- 
fessional career,  either  as  a  journalist  or  a 
lawyer.    During  all  these  years  he  had  been  a 
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great  reader,  especially  of  the  current  eveots 
of  the  period,  and  of  American  and  political 
history,  so  that  in  his  later  years  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  the  political  and 
general  history  of  his  country^  He  had  also 
been  reading  and  studying  law  under  the 
direction  of  his  friend.  Judge  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  in  March,  1854,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  St.  Louis.  He  did  not  begin 
the  practice  of  law,  however,  until  January 
I,  1855,  and  then  confined  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  office  work,  seldom  appearing  in 
the  courts  as  counsel.  The  result  of  these 
years  of  application  afterward  appeared. 

In  1857  he  began  his  work  known  as  "Bar- 
clay's Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,"  the  first  editfon  of  Which 
was  published  June  i,  1859.  A  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  December,  1868.  "Bar- 
clay's Digest"  is  still  considered  a  valuable 
and  necessary  acquisition  to  every  law  library, 
and  bids  fair  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its 
author. 

In  i860  he  became  more  interested  in  poli- 
tics, and  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  State 
Democratic  Convention  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative from  St.  Louis,  but  wais  defeated, 
and  but  for  the  sake  of  his  party  would  have 
rejoiced  in  liis  own  defeat,  for  he  was  mot  an 
office-seeker. 

When  the  Qvil  War  began,  in  1861,  he 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  SouHhem 
rights,  and  fearlessly  avowed  his  Southern 
sympathies.  After  the  capture  of  Camp  Jack- 
son, May  10,  1 861,  by  the  Federal  troops  and 
Home  Guards  under  Generals  N.  Lyon  and 
Ftank  P.  Blair,  and  after  the  subsequent  cap- 
ture of  the  Federal  camp  and  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Mulligan  at  Lexing- 
ton, Missouri,  by  General  Sterling  Price,  of 
the  Southern  army,  Mr.  Barclay,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  many  friends  in  both  camps,  inter- 
ested himself  in  their  exchange.  General 
Price  had  refused  to  negotiate  for  an  ex- 
change, declining  to  recognize  the  Camp 
Jackson  prisoners  as  opponents  to  Federal 
authority  or  violators  of  militia  law,  many  of 
them  having  then  entered  the  United  States 
service.  But  there  were  many  who  believed 
he  might  be  influenced  to  change  his  views 
by  a  spyecial  appeal,  and  Mr.  Barclay  and 
Major  Henry  W.  Williams,  being  close  per- 
sonal friends  of  General  Price,  were  solicited 
to  secure  an  authorized  conference  with  him 
and  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  mudi 
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desired  exchange.  After  some  delay  permis- 
sion was  secured  from  Colonel  Curtis,  then  in 
command  in  St.  Louis,  for  Mr.  Barclay  and 
Major  Williams  to  visit  General  Fremont's 
camp  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  get  his 
consent  to  proceed  further  on  this  business. 
This  was  reluctantly  given,  and  by  order  of 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  major  commanding  Fre- 
mont's Hussars,  these  gentlemen  were  pro- 
vided with  an  escort  and  a  pass  across  the 
Federal  lines  to-  visit  the  camp  of  General 
Price  a*  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri,  October 
31,  1861.  After  their  interview  with  General 
Price  he  consented  to  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers on  condition  that  Mr.  Barclay  would 
pledge  himself  to  act  on  his  (General  Price's) 
behalf  as  commissionier  of  exchange.  This 
pledge  was  given  and  faithfully  kept  and  the 
exchange  effected,  but  it  marked  Mr.  Barclay 
still  more  strongly  as  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer, and  subjected  him  to  many  unpleas- 
ant experiences.  Northing  but  his  peculiar 
position  in  other  respects,  his  serious  and 
more  imperative  obligations,  and  oither  cir- 
cumstances not  proper  to  be  here  mentioned, 
prevented  him  at  that  time  from  offering  his 
services  and  life,  if  need  be,  to  the  cause  he 
loved  so  well. 

The  following  December  12,  1861,  Major 
General  Halleck  issued  General  Order  No. 
24,  for  the  assessment  of  many  prominent 
citizens  of  St.  Louis,  male  and  female,  as 
Southern  sympathizers.  Mr.  Barclay  was 
one  of  these,  and  also  one  of  the  twenty-five 
on  that  list,  who  on  December  26,  1861, 
signed  a  protest  to  General  Halleck  against 
the  execution  of  that  unjust  order.  The 
order,  however,  was  soon  after  executed, 
and  Mr.  Barclay's  law  and  miscellaneous 
library  and  other  personal  property  sold 
under  it  at  public  auction.  This  loss  and  his 
inability  to  take  the  iron-clad  oath  then 
necessary  in  order  to  practice  law  in  Missouri 
resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  his  profession, 
and  in  an  entire  change  of  his  pursuits. 

In  1862,  on  February  i8th,  Mr.  Barclay  was 
arrested  as  a  Southern  sympathizer  by  or- 
der of  Provost  Marshal  General  Bernard  G. 
Farrar,  and  confined  in  the  Myrtle  Street 
Prison,  being  one  of  the  first  civilians  placed 
therein.  After  two  months'  imprisonment 
without  trial,  no  special  charges  having  been 
made  against  him,  he  was  released  without 
oath,  bond  or  parole  by  Assistant  Provost 
Marshal  Colonel  Thos.   C.   Fletcher,  April, 


1862.  The  following  month  he  went  to  Un- 
iontown,  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  at  his 
father's  until  August,  when  he  went  to  To- 
ronto, Canada,  and  remained  until  April,  1863, 
the  military  authorities  requiring  his  absence 
from  the  EHstrict  of  Missouri.  Resolved  then 
to  return  home  at  all  hazards,  he  went  to  Cin- 
ciruiati,  Ohio,  to  await  orders  from  St.  Louis. 
Here  he  was  arrested  by  General  Bumside's 
order,  April  20,  1863,  but  released  by  him  after 
only  two  days'  surveillance.  But  General 
Curtis  and  Provost  Marshal  FrankHn  A.  Dick 
demanded  terms  for  his  return  which  he 
could  not  possibly  accept,  and  again  he  went 
to  his  father's  home  in  Pennsylvanm  to  await 
events.  Meantime  Colonel  James  O.  Broad- 
head  became  provost  marshal  general,  and  on 
more  reasonable  and  generous  terms  author- 
ized his  return.  These  he  accepted,  and  ar- 
rived once  more  in  St.  Louis  July  2,  1863. 

Mr.  Barclay's  first  effort  to  resume  active 
business  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865, 
was  the  purchase  from  Thomas  Marshall, 
Esq.,  of  his  abstracts,  records,  maps,  etc.,  com- 
piled from  the  records  and  surveys  of  St. 
Louis  city  and  county,  and  the  opening  of 
offices  for  the  "investigation  of  real  estate 
titles  and  conveyancing."  He  soon  after  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  Mr.  H.  W.  WilHams, 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  him  Jan- 
uary I,  1868.  For  four  years  this  business 
was  a  great  success,  when  Mr.  Barclay  sold 
his  interest  in  it  to  Mr.  Williams  and  retired 
from  the  firm.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  abstracts  of  titles  ever  filed  few- 
record  in  St.  Louis  County  were  from  the 
hands  of  these  experts,  Barclay  &  Williams. 

Mr.  Barclay  still  desired  to  enter  the  field 
of  journalism,  and  in  April,  1872,  the  long- 
9ought-for  opportunity  came,  when  he  pur- 
chased a  one-third  interest  in  the  St.  Louis 
"Evening  Dispatch,"  and  the  following  Octo- 
ber bought  the  entire  interest  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
McHenry,  becoming  the  sole  owner,  where- 
upon he  organized  a  stock  company  aaid 
became  its  president.  For  a  time  success 
seemed  certain,  but  reverses  came,  and  on 
February  16,  1876,  he  dissolved  all  connection 
with  that  journal.  After  this  he  never  entered 
into  any  permanent  business. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  baptized  in  infancy  in  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Ghurch,  but  never 
connected  himself  with  it.  His  preference 
was  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  on  April 
24,  1873,  h^  2i"d  his  son,  Robert,  then  a  pupil 
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at  the  Epispocal  Hig^h  School  of  Virginia, 
were  cofifirmed  together  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Johns,  in  Christ  Church,  Akxandria, 
Virginia,  the  historic  church  in  w^hich  General 
Washington  worshiped.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Barclay  was  a  vestryman  in  Trindty  Par- 
ish, St  Louis.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  and  of  the  "Missouri  Insti- 
tution few  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  All 
who  were  connected  with  him  in  these  insti- 
tutions will  remember  his  enthusiastic  efforts 
for  the  erection  and  support  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  for  t-he  rebuilding  of  Trinity 
Church  after  its  destruction  by  fire,  and  also 
for  the  general  welfare  of  that  parish,  as  well 
as  his  never-ceasing  interest  in  the  Institution 
ior  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  He  was  a 
public-spirited  man  and  always  active  in  all 
charitable  work  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 

He  was  not  fond  of  secret  societies,  but  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  second  wife,  who  was 
the  daug-hter  of  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow, 
he,  soon  after  their  marriage  in  1854,  joined 
tlie  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
regularly  attended  Wildey  Lodge  No.  2  for 
one  year  only,  but  retained  his  membership 
in  the  order  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Sallie  Virginia  Watson,  of  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  to  wJiom  he  was  united  De- 
cember 24,  185 1.  She  died  in  St.  Louis, 
December  14,  1852.  His  second  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  June  26,  1854,  in  St. 
Louis,  was  Mary  Melinda  Hill,  a  widow  (with 
one  son,  Shepanl),  the  only  daughter  of  EHhu 
H.  Shepard  and  Mary  Thomas  Shepard.  By 
this  marriage  he  became  the  father  of  four 
children  —  one  son  and  three  daugliters; 
Mary  Esther  Barclay,  Robert  Barclay  (now 
a  practicing  physician  in  St.  Louis);  Lucy 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edmond  L.  McClelland,  Esq., 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Annie,  wife  of 
Julius  Howard  Pratt,  Ph.  D.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  all  of  whom  and  their  mother  sur- 
vive him. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  a  man  of  generous  im- 
pulses and  unlimited  hospitality.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865,  many  young 
Southerners  came  to  St.  Louis  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  and  not  a  few  of  these  remember 
with  grateful  pleasure  his  personal  kindness 
and  the  genial  welcome  and  generous  hospi- 
tality which  always  awaited  them  and  their 
friends  at  the  Barclay  homestead. 

He  was  a  faithful    friend,  a  bitter   foe,  a 


"royal  host'*  and  a  zealous  partisan,  fearless 
in  the  defense  of  his  friends  and  'his  principles. 
He  was  handsome,  of  fine  form  and  presence, 
courteous  and  dignified  in  manner,  and  of 
cultivated  and  refined  tastes,  gentle  in  nature, 
trtfthfuil  in  spirit,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  gentleman. 

He  died  after  only  a  few  days'  illness  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  Dr.  Robert  Barclay,  in 
St.  Louis,  September  11,  1886. 

*'  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

Barclay,  Shepard,  lawyer  and  judge, 
w^s  bom  November  3,  1847,  in  St.  Louis. 
Captain  Elihu  H.  Shepard,  his  grandfother, 
was  a  pioneer  American  settler,  who  came  to 
that  city  in  1823  from  New  York  Staite. 

Judge  Barclay's  education  began  in  the 
public  schobls  of  St.  Louis.  From  the  Hig-h 
School  he  went  to  the  St.  Lours  University, 
and  was  graduated  there  in  the  classical  course 
in  1867.  He  then  commenced  the  study  <A 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  under  the 
tutelage  of  Professor  John  B.  Minor,  tiie 
noted  author  of  the  "Institutes,"  and  in  1869 
he  attained  his  degree  of  law  there,  and  was 
also  gradiMed  in  the  School  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. Judge  Barclay,  during  his  univer- 
sity career,  was  elected  final  president  of 
the  Jefferson  Society  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  1869  he  started  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1872,  attending  two  terms  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  under  the  guidance  of  Drs.  Gneist  and 
Bruns.  He  spent  also  a  considerable  time  in 
Paris  in  1870,  and  saw  the  close  of  the  empire 
of  the  third  Napoleon.  During  his  stay 
abroad  he  witnessed  some  of  the  great  events 
of  the  last  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  wrote 
accounts  of  them,  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  St.  Louis  journals.  On  returning  hbme 
in  1872  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law, 
and  during  the  early  days  of  his  law  practice 
wrote  for  the  press  in  St.  Louis  as  editorial 
contributor.  In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Anderson,  daughter  of  Honorable  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  a  well  known  citizen  of  St.  Louis. 
In  the  same  year  Honorable  Wm.  C.  Marshall 
and  he  formed  a  law  partnership,  which  con- 
tinued until  1882,  when  Judge  Barclay  was 
elected  circuit  judge  in  St.  Louis  by  a  major- 
ity of  5,040.  His  associates  on  the  circuit 
benfch  at  that  time  were  Judges  Amos  M. 
Thayer,  Elmer  B.  Adams,  George  W.  Lubke 
and  William  H.  Horner. 
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From  1877  until  after  his  election  to  the 
judiciary  he  participated  in  organizing  the 
local  military  force  in  St.  Louis,  which  became 
the  Third  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Missouri.  It  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a 
very  efficient  body  of  citizen  soldiiery.  The 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  James 
G.  Butler,  and  one  of  the  best  companies 
therein  was  the  Lafayette  Guard,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  for  many  years 
captain. 

In  1888,  near  the  close  of  his  term  of  service 
on  the  circuit  bench,  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  His  first 
opinion  as  supreme  judge  is  reported  in  the 
97th  Missouri  Reports,  page  26,  and  his  opin- 
ions appear  thereafter  in  more  than  forty-five 
volumes  of  the  official  decisions.  In  1897 
Judg«  Barclay  was  chosen  chief  justice  of 
the  court  by  his  associates  on  the  bench,  and 
in  June  of  that  year  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Columbia  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Before  going  on  the  bench  Judgie  Barclay 
served  for  several  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society.  In  1882  he  was 
ejected  secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Judges 
of  Missouri,  an  association  fcrmed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  reporting  to  the  Legis- 
lature upon  omissions,  uncertainties  and  in- 
congruities in  the  statute  law — a  duty  imposed 
on  the  judges  by  Section  3272  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  He  filled  that  office  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  and  until  his  resignation  as 
judge.  He  ako  filled  for  a  fong  period  the 
office  of  vice  president  erf  the  American  Bar 
Association,  an  important  national  organiza- 
tion of  members  of  the  bar  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1898  he  resigned  his  office  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  Missouri  to  practice  law  in  St.  Louis, 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  J.  E.  McKeighan 
and  M.  F.  Watts.  Since  the  termination  of 
that  association  in  I901  he  continues  in  prac- 
tice on  his  own  account,  and  maintains  the 
high  place  in  his  profession  which  his  record 
on  the  bench  established. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  we  have  given  merely  the  un- 
varnished facts  of  his  career  to  the  present 
time,  and  have  not  essayed  any  eulc^^  of  his 
public  services,  or  of  his  personal  qualities; 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  the  remark  that  the 
record  he  has  already  made  is  probably  in 


itself  sufficient  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge,  as  well  as  of  the  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  and  of  Missouri. 

Barings* — An  incorporated  village  in 
Knox  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  six  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east oi  Edina,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  good 
public  school,  two  churches,  a  bank,  a  news- 
paper, the  "Herald,"  two  hotels  and  about 
twenty  other  business  places.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  400. 

Barlow,  Stephen  Dougrlas,  distin- 
guished as  railway  official  and  public  man, 
was  bom  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  February 
4,  1816,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  August  8,  1895. 
His  father  was  Jonathan  K.  Barlow,  mem- 
ber of  a  New  England  family,  whidi  has 
had  numerous  eminent  representaitives.  His 
mother  was  Miss  Honor  Douglas  before  her 
marriage,  and  was  an  aunt  of  the  laite  dis- 
tinguished Illinois  Senator  and  statesman, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Reared  mainly  in  New 
York  State,  Stephen  D.  Barlow  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Genesee  County,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  near  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
a  prominent  attorney  of  BataVia,  New  York, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  I^he 
same  year  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  arriving  on 
November  12th.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
appointed  assisttant  to  General  John  Ruland, 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  in  1842,  after  the  creation  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  he  was  made  chief  deputy 
to  James  W.  Walsh,  clerk  of  that  court.  Two 
years  later  the  county  court  appointed  him 
county  clerk  and  recorder  of  dmis  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  a  deceased  official.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  to  this  office  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  1848  entered  upon  a  six  years' 
term,  which  expired  in  1854.  While  serving 
the  people  with  conspicuous  ability  as  a 
county  official,  he  had  also  been  active  in  pro- 
moting railway  and  other  enterprises  of  im- 
portance to  the  city,  and  when,  in  1853.  the 
St.  Lou\^  &  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  pennanently  organized,  he  was 
made  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  as  clerk  and  recorder 
he  turned  his  entire  attention  to  railroad  af- 
fairs, and  by  successive  re-elections  continued 
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in  the  position  oi  secretary  and  treasun  r  ■<: 
the  railroad  cx)mpany  until  1859,  ^vhen  he  ^('- 
canie  president.  For  seven  >cars  thereaiic/ 
he  remained  at  the  head  of  tins  corporatism, 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
old-time  Western  railway  nianap^ers.  In  i^oS 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  and  it>  franchist- 
were  sold  to  satisfy  a  claim  wliich    the    State 


of    Missouri  held  against  it  i*r  aid  r« 


rod 


t  tve 
r\td 
ii   its 


to  the  enterprise.  A  reorp^anization  i4  tlo 
company  followed  this  sale,  and  for  a  few 
\ears  thereafter  Mr,  Barlow  w:is  not  <.  ^V'  -.'liy 
identified  with  the  corporal'  ai  In  i>^7.v 
however,  he  resumed  connecti'-'-  w'th  it  as 
assistant  to  Honorable  Thonjas  AV  n.  presi- 
dent. Later  he  became  local  tr-'a  'k 
company,  and  after  the  purcha^o  ' 
by  Jay  Oould  in  1878,  which  rcMi 
consolidation  with  the  Missouri  Vn  ■   •-- 

tern,  he  was  retained  as  secretary  of  ti.     ■     -i 
Mountain  branch  and  commissioner  ot  1. 
in  Missouri.     Both  these  offu^-s  he  continu- 
10  hold  until  the  day  of  his  drath.      During 
his  lonjTf  and  active  connection  \\iMi  the  rail- 
way interests  of  Missouri  he  wa^  much  in  the 
pul>!ic  eye,  and  in  that  sense  was  a  ])uM.'-  man 
for    more    than    forty    years.     A-  a  city  an<l 
cf  runty  official  he  also  rendeT-nl   n^my  y<^:i'*s 
of  faithful  and  efficient  service  t-i  the  pc^-ple, 
and  the  force  and  influence  of  his  cnn-truct^-e 
t^efv'us  was  felt  in  almost  every  depaitnuMit  of 
**i';  city  pfoverament.     As    ear";-    as    iN;7  he 
-.~r\'-d  as  a  member  of  the  R^x-nl  of  I'i:Mic 
--h'*t)ls,  and  was  several  times  rt -ch  c^mI  to 
»  :"it   ]*-y<\y.     As  its  president   partiv  r.larly   he 
•  .'ii;ri!)Uted  iqfreatly  to  the  upbuildiuijf  of  the 
T.|:-ndid  public  school   system  of  v^t.   T.  .ids. 
**'irinc^  the  years  1865-6,  wiiile  a  nu-mber  of 
•••r  Mi>?ouri  Legislature,  he  obtaiiuMl  a  char- 
»t  r  i'lr  the  Public  School  Library  A'^si^ciation, 
1       S  loumled  the  present  public  lilnury,  and 
11  ^  first  president.     In   i86^3  he  \vtis  ap- 
•.)     1*0*  a  member  of  the  bt::>ard  of  mauaj^ers 
.  <  ■     ■  ^Tate  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Fulton, 
:.'     ^.•Ti.     In  1867-8  he  serv-ed  as  a  mendjer 
•     r  •  FUxird  of  Water  Commi.>Mon<'rs  of  St. 
:  - ..    -     and   in    1869  was   elected   city  ci>mp- 
■  ■.     .       *-ervin^  until   1871.     While  acting  in 
.■  icity  he  formulated  the  "rolc-liarlow 
which  was  (Miactrd    by    the    Lci^is- 
\Rer   the   a<loption   of  the    existitij^: 
;ind  charter"  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
'!:e    first    city    council    providefl    for 
'•»d  ser\'ed  imtil  187Q,  iKinpf  chainnan 
nnmittees  on  wa}s  and  means,  and 
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in  the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  railroad  company  until  1859,  when  he  be- 
came president.     For  seven  years  thereafter 
he  remained  aJt  the  head  of  this  carporaition, 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  aiblest  of  the 
old-time  Western  railway  managers.    In  1868 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  and  its  franchises 
were  sold  to  satisfy  a  claim  which  the  State 
of   Missouri  held  against  it  for  aid  rendered 
to  the  enterprise.    A   reorganization  of  the 
company  followed  this  sale,  and  for  a  few 
years  thereafter  Mr.  Barlow  was  n<ot  officially 
identified   with   the    corporation.     In    1873, 
however,  he  resumed  connection  witih  it  as 
assistant  to  Honorable  Thomas  Allen,  presi- 
dent.    La;ter  he  became  local  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  after  the  purchase  of  the  road 
by  Jay  Gould  in  1878,  which  resulted  in  its 
consolidation  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  sys- 
tem, he  was  retained  as  secretary  of  the  IiOn 
Mountain  brancfh  and  (xwnmissioner  of  lands 
in  Missouri.    Both  these  offices  he  continued 
to  hold  until  the  day  of  his  death.     During 
his  long  and  active  connection  with  the  rail- 
way interests  of  Missouri  he  was  much  in  the 
public  eye,  and  in  that  sense  was  a  public  man 
for   more  than   forty   years.    As  a  city  and 
county  official  he  also  rendered  many  years 
of  faithful  and  efficient  service  to  the  people, 
and  the  force  and  influence  of  his  constructive 
genius  was  felt  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  city  government.    As  early  as    1857  he 
served  as  a  mennber  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools,  and  was  several  times  re-elected  to 
that  body.    As  its  president  particularly  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
splendid  public  school  system  of  St.  Louis. 
During  the  years  1865-6,  while  a  member  of 
•  the  Missouri  Legislature,  he  obtained  a  char- 
ter for  the  Public  School  Library  Associaltion, 
which  founded  the  present  public  library,  and 
was  its  first  president.     In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Fulton, 
Missouri.    In  1867-8  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  St. 
Louis,  and  in   1869  was  elected  city  comp- 
troller, serving  until  1871.    While  acting  in 
that  capacity  he  formulated  the  "Cole-Barlow 
charter,"  which  was  enacted   by   the   Legis- 
lature.    After  the  adoption  of  the  existing 
"scheme  and  charter"  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   first   city   council   provided   for 
therein,  and  served  until  1879,  being  chairman 
of   the    committees  on  ways  and  means,  and 


railroads.  He  was  originally  a  Whig  in  his 
political  affiliations,  but  early  joined  the  "Free 
Soil"  movement,  being  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  Missourians  who  took  a  bold  stand 
against  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  natur- 
ally became  a  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  was  a  steadfast  but  conservative 
member  of  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  From 
1842  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Ohuroh  of  St.  Louis,  and 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  senior 
warden  of  its  vestry.  September  12,  1839,  he 
married  Miss  Lucy  A.  Dickson,  of  Perry, 
New  York.  His  widow  and  four  children  are 
the  survivir^  members  erf  his  family.  These 
children  arc  Stephen  D.  Barlow,  Margaret  D. 
Turner,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Turner,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  Agnes  Houser,  wife  of  D.  M.  Htrtiser, 
president  of  the  Globe  Printing  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  "Gtobe-Democrat" ; 
and  Andrew  D.  Barlow,  present  United 
States  consul  general  in  Mexico. 

Barnard. — ^A  village  in  Nodaway  County, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Mar3rville,  on  the  Mary- 
ville  branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs  Railroad.  It  contains  the 
Barnard  State  Bank,  capital  and  surplus  $20,- 
400;  deposits,  $49,000;  a  large  gristmill,  run 
by  Water  power ;  twelve  business  houses ;  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist  Episcopal  Sotttih,  Chris- 
tian, and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  and 
lodges  of  various  fraternal  orders.  The  town 
stands  in  the  ricfh  valley  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Two  River,  one  of  the  most  productive 
districts  in  the  county  and  does  a  large  busi- 
ness in  shipping  grain.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  J.  E.  Barnard,  superintendent  of  the  Kansa's 
City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  400.  The  "Bul- 
letin" supplies  the  local  news  to  readers. 

Barnes,  Baron  S.,  who  was  for  many 
years  conspicuous  in  St.  Louis  as  a  member 
of  that  body  of  traders  known  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  born  September  21,  1844, 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  New  York,  son  of  Amos 
and  Julia  (Bush)  Barnes.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Utica  and  trained  to  commer- 
cial pursuits.  Coming  West  in  his  young 
manhood,  he  became  a  resident  of  St.  Louis 
in  1876,  and  at  once  became  actively  interested 
in  the  grain  trade  in  that  city.  Admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, he 
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embarked  in  business  as  a  grain  broker,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  was  cominuously 
engaged  in  tliat  branch  of  frade.  In  his  oper- 
ations as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  evinced  prejudgment  and  evidenced 
that  keen  sagacity  which  results  from  a  careful 
study  of  markets  and  trade  conditions,  a  broad 
survey  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  accurate 
estimates  of  the  demand  for  the  cereal  products 
of  our  country.  While  he  was  a  fearless 
oj>erator  in  the  sense  of  backing  his  judgment 
by  his  investments,  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
careful  in  reaching  conclusions,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  conservatism  amd  his  long  experience, 
he  was  seldom  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
market.  Successful  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
fortune  and  known  among  his  associaites  and 
acquaintances  as  a  business  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  superior  capacity,  he  was  recognized 
also  as  a  gentleman  of  cultured  tastes,  a  lover 
of  gooki  literature  and  of  the  best  things  in  art. 
His  home  on  the  heights  west  of  St.  Louis,  on 
wh^t  is  known  as  the  Bonlhomme  Road,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  St.  Louis  residences, 
and  evidences  the  artis'tic  tastes  of  its  late 
owner  in  its  furnishings  and  embellis-hments. 
Upright  in  business,  sincere  in  his  friendships, 
hospitable  in  his  entertainments,  and  genial  in 
liis  intercourse  vnth  his  fellow  mien,  lie  wtas 
esteemed  alike  in  business  and  social  circles, 
a  popular  and  useful  citizen.  He  served  in  the 
Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  member 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Illinois  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  as  a  soldier 
discharged  faithfully  every  duty  and  performed 
every  obligation  resting  upon  him.  In  poli- 
tics, he  was  a  Republican,  and  he  was  identi- 
fied with  fraternal  organizations  as  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order  of  the  Knight  Templar 
degree.  He  was  married  at  OskaJoosa,  Iowa, 
June  4,  1890,  to  Miss  Eva  Salisbury,  and  three 
children  were  bom  -to  them.  The  children  are 
Edith  Margaret,  Baron  Anderson  and  Annis 
Louise  Barnes.  Mr.  Barnes  died  June  16, 
1899,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  a  member,  was  evidenced  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  that  body,  which  gave 
expression  to  the  following  sentence:  "His 
death  removes  from  the  ranks  of  business  men 
of  St.  Louis  one  who  will  kmg  be  remembered 
for  his  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  A 
courteous,  generous  gentleman,  upright  and 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow 
men,  and  ever  ready  to  respond  to  any  worthy 


call  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind." 

Barnes,  Robert  A.,  merchant,  banker 
and  public  benefactor,  was  bom  November 
29,  1808,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis,  April  2,  1892.  His  father  was 
Jesse  Barnes,  of  Charles  County,  Maryland; 
and  his  mother,  Mary  Evans,  of  Prince 
George  County,  same  State.  He  was  of 
English  descent,  'his  paternal  ancestor  having 
emigrated  in  the  year  1662  from  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  England,  settling  in  Maryland 
near  the  present  site  of  Port  Tobacco.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle, 
Richard  Barnes,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  several  years.  At  that 
early  date  tlie  advantages  of  literary  training 
were  meager,  embracing  only  a  common 
school  education,  which  he  received;  but  in 
after  years  by  extensive  reading  he  became 
well  informed  on  all  ordinairy  subjects,  fitting 
him  for  the  intercourse  of  cultured  society. 
In  equipment  for  his  career  the  lack  of  early 
literary  training  was  amply  supplied  by  a 
strong  character,  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
especially  by  sound,  common  sense.  Which  is 
nothing  but  sound  judgment  applied  to  the 
questions  of  daily  life  as  they  arise,  and  which 
was  one  of  Mr.  Barnes'  most  marked  char- 
acteristics. 

On  May  17,  1830,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In  his 
marriage,  January  28,  1845,  he  became  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  prominent  families 
of  the  city,  his  wife,  Louise  de  Mun,  being  the 
third  daughter  of  Jules  de  Mun  and  Isabella 
Gratiot. 

Mr.  Barnes  chose  for  his  career  commercial 
pursuits ;  and  in  his  later  life,  retiring  from  his 
business  as  a  wholesale  grocer,  he  became  a 
capitalist,  three-fourths  of  his  fortune  of 
$1,000,000  consisting  of  cash  and  convertible 
securities,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  having 
on  deposit  $500,000  in  cash,  and  an  additional 
one-quarter  of  his  estate  being  in  choice 
stocks  and  bonds.  This  immense  fortune  was 
the  product  of  his  own  labor  and  skill,  hav- 
ing begun  business  life  without  capital  and 
without  influential  patronage.  He  was  a 
born  financier.  In  the  principles,  aims  and 
method3  of  business  life  there  are  few  ex- 
amples that  would  be  fuller  of  sound  instruc- 
tion to  young  business  men  than  his.    He  laid 
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the  foundation  of  his  fortune  and  gives  the 
secret  of  its  growth  in  what  he  is  reported  to 
have  decided  when  he  entered  on  that  first 
employment  in  St.  Louis:  "If  I  am  ever  go- 
ing to  get  ahead  I  must  some  time  begin  to 
get  ahead,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin ;  and  I 
determined  that  year  to  save  $ioo,  which  I 
did  and  put  at  interest  and  felt  myself  a  cap- 
italist ;  and  every  year  during  the  reist  of  my 
Hfe  I  always  came  out  afliead."  Several 
years  before  his  death  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  $27,000  in  bonds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  St.  Louis  Methodist  Orphans' 
Home,  but  with  the  strict  injunction  that  it 
was  to  be  kept  secret  while  he  lived;  and  a 
similar  injunction  was  imposed  in  reference 
to  his  purpose,  necessarily  confided  to  one  of 
his  trustees,  to  devote  his  estate  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  hospital,  which  was  formed  and  pro- 
vided for  by  will  ten  years  before  his  death. 
His  benevolence  was  not,  hx>wever,  merely 
sentimental,  and  therefore  indiscriminate  and 
unintelligent.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  gave  to  tlie 
itinerant  beggar  imless  he  was  aJso  a  helpless 
cripple.  He  believed  everyone  not  mentally 
or  physically  disabled  ought  to  earn  his  own 
living,  and  could  if  he  was  anxious  to  do  it, 
and  if  he  would  not  work  he  ought  to  starve. 

The  bequests  of  his  will,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  in  the  line  of  benefactions  tb-  the 
poor  and  friendless.  In  those  made  to 
nephews  and  nieces  there  appears  the  thought 
and  purpose  to  limit  the  amount  to  each,  so  as 
not  to  release  them  from  self-help,  w<hile 
enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  if 
they  had  the  ambition  and  energy  to  earn  it. 
The  beneficiaries  were  orphan  asylums  and 
private  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  care 
of  friendless  old  men  and  women,  and  the  re- 
mainder, estimated  at  $1,000,000,  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  "for 
sick  and  injured  persons,  without  distinction 
of  creed." 

Barnes,  Seth  S.,  merchant  and  railroad 
manager,  was  born  Jtfly  12,  1845,  in  Ripley 
County,  Indiana,  son  of  Seth  S.  and  Elizabeth 
(Love)  Barnes,  the  first  named  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  and  the  last  named  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  elder  Barnes,  who  was  a  farmer 
and  dealer  in  live  stock,  died  in  Ripley  County, 
Indiana,  in  1847,  when  the  son  was  two  years 
of  age.  The  latter,  when  ten  years  of  age, 
came  to  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  where 


he  attended  school  a  portion  of  the  time,  and 
found  employment  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  and  in  the  year 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  ironclad  gun- 
boat, "Chillicothe,"  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
For  four  years,  thereafter,  he  was  in  active 
service  in  this  connection  and  was  mustered 
out  in  June  of  1865,  being  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  com- 
rades who  enlisted  with  him,  to  escape  being 
killed  or  wounded  in  action.  iSoon  after  his 
discharge  from  the  naval  service,  he  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Henderson  County,  Illinois.  He 
was  married  in  that  county  and  remained 
there  until  1872,  when  he  returned  to  New 
Madrid  County,  and  established  his  home  on  a 
farm,  wiiich  he  had  purc'hased  there  some  tw'O 
years  earlier.  In  1881,  he  removed  ironi  his 
farm  to  New  Madrid  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  that  place.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  New  Madrid  and  held  the  office 
for  two  years,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health.  At  the  same  time  he  sold  a  half  in- 
terest in  his  store,  and  leaving  the  business  in 
charge  of  his  partner,  returned  to  the  country, 
hoping  through  this  change  to  regain  his 
physical  vigor.  He  resumed  merchandising 
in  1886,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  this 
business  until  January  15, 1888,  when  his  entire 
stock  of  merchandise  and  also  his  (household 
goods  were  destroyed  by  fire.  He  at  once 
rebuilt  the  store,  and  thereafter  continued  his 
merchandising  operations  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before  until  1899,  when  he  sold  out  and 
became  sole  owner  of  the  Memphis  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  which  he  had  helped  to  build. 
Since  then  he  has  g^ven  his  entire  time  to  the 
improvement  and  operation  of  this  rioad. 
While  this  is  a  short  line  of  railwtay,  it  runs 
through  a  rich  farming  and  timber  country, 
has  a  good  business,  and  has  aided  gjeatly  to 
develop  the  region  lying  between  New  Madrid 
and  Portageville  and  adjacent  to  those  towns. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  of  the  business  men  in  New 
Madrid  County,  and  is  one  of  those  contribu- 
ting most  largely  to  the  development  of  a 
region  which  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never 
been  an  active  politician.  In  September  of 
1886  he  married  Miss  Laura  Marston.  Their 
children  are  William,  Charles,  Mabel  and 
Cora  Barnes. 
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BARNES  MEDICAL  COLLEGE— BARNEY. 


Barnes  Medical  College. — ^This  in- 
stitution was  ibuiKled  in  1892,  by  Drs.  Pinck- 
ney  French,  Charles  H.  Hughes  and  A.  N. 
Carpenter.  It  was  incxwporated  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri  the  same  year,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Robert  A.  Barnes,  the  noted  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist  of  St.  Louis,  wlio  left 
a  bequest  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  to  be 
used  in  foimding  and  mainitaining  a  h«ospital 
in  that  city.  Dr.  Hughes  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  its  organization,  and  has 
since  continued  to  fill  that  position.  The  in- 
stitution has  had  a  prosperous  career  and  a 
large  number  of  students  were  enrolled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1899. 

Barnett,  George  Ingrain,  architect, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oMest  mem- 
ber of  his  profession  in  St.  Louis,  was  bom.in 
Nottingham,  England,  March  20,  181 5,  amd 
died  in  St.  Louis,  December  29,  1898.  He 
was  the  son  of  Absalom  and  Sarah  (Ingram) 
Bamett,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  old  Eng- 
lish families  of  highest  respectability.  His 
father  was  the  senior  elder  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Nottingham,  a  position  which  car- 
ried with  it  many  of  the  duties  which  usually 
devolve  upon  a  clergyman.  At  his  house 
the  leading  Baptist  ministers  of  England 
often  visited;  among  them  Andrew  Fuller, 
who  married  a  sister,  and  Robert  Hall,  the 
most  eloquent  man  the  denomination  has  ever 
produced,  and  one  of  the  most  famous.  Mr. 
Barnett  was  educated  at  a  good  school  in 
Nottingham,  and,  while  a  school  boy,  slaw  the 
funeral  cortege  of  Lord  Byron  arrive  from 
London  on  its  way  to  the  family  vault  in 
Huchnall,  Torkard  Church,  near  Newstead 
Abbey.  He  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and,  as 
a  then  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture,  learned  the  trade  of  a 
practical  carpenter.  He  was  afterward  ap- 
prenticed to  Patterson  &  Hine,  the  leading 
architects  in  that  part  of  England,  and  re- 
mained with  them  six  years.  The  first  out- 
side work  assigned  to  him  by  the  firm  was  the 
superintendence  of  important  c'hanges  and  re- 
pairs at  Annesley  Hall,  the  ancestra!l  home  of 
Mary  ChaAvorth — Byron's  "Mary."  He  came 
to  America  in  1839,  and  after  a  stay  of  some 
months  in  New  York  reached  St.  Louis  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  resided 
there  until  his  death.  His  first  professional 
work  in  St.  Louis  was  the  drawing  of  a  per- 
spective view   of  the   present  courthouse  for 


Singleton  &  Foster,  then  the  only  architects 
in  the  town,  who  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion. Shortly  afterward  he  was  engaged  by 
Lewis  &  Clark  as  assistant  in  the  planning  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  when 
that  was  completed  he  opened  an  office  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Bamett  in  his  long  professional 
life  probably  did  far  more  work  than  any 
other  one  architect  in  St.  Louis.  Among  the 
more  prominent  structures  erected  by  ham  are 
the  present  Southern  Hotel,  as  well  as  its 
predecessor ;  the  present  Lindell  Hotel,  Burr's 
Dry  Goods  Store,  the  Equitable  Building,  the 
Third  Presbyterian,  the  Centenary  and  Union 
Methodist  Churcihes,  and  the  water-wOrks 
building  at  Bissell's  Point,  while  his  private 
residences,  stores,  etc.,  are  innumerable. 

Barney,  Charles  E.,  merchant,  was 
bom  May  25,  1834,  in  the  little  city  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  July  11, 
1898.  His  father  was  a  furniture  manufacturer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  and  the  son  was 
born  to  a  condition  of  life  which  impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  honest  effort  and 
the  practice  of  strict  economy  on  his  part  in 
early  childhood.  When  he  was  eleven  years 
old  he  was  put  out  to  service  as  a  farmer's 
boy,  and  a  plain  English  education,  obtained 
in  the  schools  of  Waterville,  constituted  the 
scholastic  equipment  with  which  he  entered 
upon  a  commercial  career  in  later  years. 
After  working  on  a  farm  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  went  to  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  tiles  and 
pottery,  and  clerked  for  two  years  thereafter 
in  a  grocery  store  in  that  city.  Then  he  went 
to  Boston,  the  "Mecca"  of  every  ambitious 
New  England  youth  -who  goes  in  search  of 
fame  and  fortune  in  thie  commercial  world, 
and  in  that  city  gained  his  first  knowledge  of 
the  dry  goods  trade.  From  Boston  he  went 
to  New  York  in  1852,  and  was  an  employe 
of  the  dry  goods  house  of  Lord  &  Taylor 
thereafter  until  1859.  He  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  year  last  named,  and  during  the  n^xt 
year  was  connected  with  the  dry  goods  house 
of  C.  B.  Hubbell,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  In 
i860  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  firm 
of  McCldland  &  Scruggs,  and  thus  b^^an  his 
connection  with  the  great  dry  goods  hiouse 
with  which  he  was  so  conspicuously  identtifieid 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Changes  in 
the  partnership,  which  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  were  followed  by  changes  of  the  firm 
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nam€  successively  to  W.  L.  Vandervoort  & 
Co.,  Vandervoort,  McClelland  &  Co.,  and  the 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods 
Company.  Under  the  name  la's*  mentioned 
this  noted  establishment,  which  has  long  been 
a  leading  dry  goods  house  of  St.  Louis  and 
is  known  throughout  the  entire  Southwest, 
wass  inoorporated  in  1883.  Of  this  corpora- 
tion Mr.  Barney  v^s  vice  president,  and  his 
connection  with  the  house  as  employe,  part- 
ner, stockholder  and  manager  extended  over 
a  period  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Barney,  Reuben,  physician    and  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Arlington,  Vermont,  April 
20,  1844,  son  of  Nathan  F.  and  Fanny  (Can- 
field)  Barney.      His  first  American  ancestor 
was  Jacob  Barney,  who  was  provisional  Gov- 
ernor of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  lived  at  Guildford.     Dr.  Barney's 
great-grandfather.  Constant  Barney,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.     Shortly  before  the 
war   he   removed  to  Arlington,  Bennington 
County,  Vermont,  where  his  house  is  still  oc- 
cupied by  his  descendants.     Reuben  Barney, 
Dr.  Barney's  grandfather,  was  judge  of  a  court 
in  Vermont.     Nathan  F.  Barney,  his  father, 
was  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  business 
man,  an   extensive   farmer,   lumberman  and 
manufacturer.    On  the  maternal  side  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Canfield  family  of  the  New 
Haven  colony  in  Connecticut.    Dr.  Barney  re- 
ceived his  edtication  at  a  select  private  school 
in  Arlington  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,  studying  with  Dr.  I.  G.  Johnson,  of 
Saratoga    Springs,   New  York,  and  in   the 
winters  attended  the   Albany   Medical    Col- 
lege of  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1865.    Previous  to  this,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  become  proficient  in  the  profession  to  which 
his  life  wjis  to  be  devoted,  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  United  States  Army  medical  service  at 
the  hospital  in  Boston,  where  he  was  executive 
officer  for  a  year,  and  where  he  learned  much 
that  was  advantageous  to  him  afterward.    Af- 
ter graduating  he  went  to  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  where  he  took  an  additional  course 
of  one  year.    After  finishing  there  and  feeling 
himself  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  practice 
of   his   profession,  he  settled   at   Hoffman's 
Ferry,  New  York.    He  practiced  at  that  place 
for  two  yeans  and  then  resolved  to  come  west, 
and  accordingly  came  to  Missouri  and  located 
at  Chillicothe.    There  he  found  himself  in  the 


midst  of  all  the  conditions  and  inducements  of 
usefulness  and  success,  and,  with  the  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  that  distinguishes  him, 
set  to  work  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  all 
it  offered  and  promised.  Under  his  skillful 
and  successful  treatment  of  cases  to  which  he 
was  called  his  practice  grew  rapidly,  and  his 
reputation  as  surgeon  and  physician  extended 
to  the  surrounding  region,  until  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  make  special  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  patients.  For  a 
time  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  Hospital  in  Chillicothe, 
but  this  arrangement  was  attended  with  some 
inconvenience,  and  the  increasing  practice  re- 
quired every  facility  for  bringing  the  physician 
and  his  patients  in  frequent  contact,  and  in 
1899  he  carried  out  a  purpose  long  cheris'hed 
by  building  a  sanitarium  vrithin  easy  reach 
and  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances  for  the 
treatment  of  afflicted  persons.  This  building 
is  built  of  brick,  heated  with  steam,  lighted 
with  electricity  and  gas,  and  provided  with 
accommodations  for  twenty-five  patients,  and 
within  less  than  a  year  of  its  completion  the 
need  of  it  was  demonstrated  by  having  its  ca- 
pacity almost  fully  taxed.  In  this  establish- 
ment, which  is  known  as  the  Barney  Sanita- 
rium, the  skillful  and  enterprising  surgeon 
and  physician  enjoys  special  advantages  for 
dealing  with  diseases,  and  his  reputation  for 
successful  treatment  extends  over  all  north 
Missouri.  The  staff  of  the  sanitarium  consists 
of  Dr.  Reuben  Barney,  Sr.,  president  and  gen- 
eral practitioner;  Dr.  Reuben  Barney,  Jr., 
gynecologist ;  Dr.  Mortimer  D.  Barney,  nose 
and  throat  diseases,  bacteriolpgis^t  and  micro- 
scopist;  and  Hawley  N.  Barney,  eye  and  ear 
specialist  and  neurologist.  Dr.  Barney  has 
been  United  States  examining  surgeon  for 
pensions  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  he  is  now 
surgeon  for  three  railroads — the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  the  Wabash — sl  proof  of  the  confi- 
dence that  intelligent  railroad  men  have  in  his 
skill  and  experience.  He  is  also  surgeon  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  member  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Surgeons,  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
State  and  District  Medical  Societies,  med- 
ical examiner  for  all  the  leading  life  in- 
surance companies  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Chillicothe  Board  of 
Health,  tiie  City  Medical  Society  and  the 
Grand  River  District  Medical  Society.    He  is 
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an  active  and  influential  Freemason,  and  has 
been  worshipful  master  of  Chillicothe  Lodge 
No.  333 ;  high  priest,  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No. 
30,  and  eminent  commander  of  Paschal  Com- 
mandery.  He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a 
noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  past  thrice  illus- 
trious master  of  Chillicothe  Council  No.  28, 
Royal  and  Select  Masons;  past  worshipful  mas- 
ter of  Protective  Lodge  No.  29,  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  past  grand 
high  priest  Grand  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons of  Missouri.  At  the  present  time  (1900) 
he  is  grand  commander  Knights  Templar  of 
Missouri,  and  deputy  grand  master  of  Grand 
Council  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Missouri ; 
district  deputy  grand  master  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  past  commander 
Tyndal  Post  29,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
His  spirit  of  enterprise  and  his  sound  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  business  give  great  value 
to  his  name,  and  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Five  Wells  Land  &  Catde  Company  at  Mid- 
land, Texas,  which  has  350,000  acres  of  land 
under  fence.  He  is,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been,  president  of  the  Missouri  Vineyard 
Company  at  Fowler,  California,  which  has 
in  cultivation  160  acres  in  raisin  gjapes ;  he 
has  been  for  twelve  years  president  of  the 
Chillicothe  Loan  &  Building  Association,  and 
he  is  president  of  the  Masonic  Temple  Asso- 
ciation, a  director  in  the  Chillicothe  Cemetery 
Association,  and  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of 
Chillicothe.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Board  of  Chillicothe  for  ten  years. 
Dr.  Barney  was  married,  November  15,  1866, 
to  Mattie  Prindle,  of  Arlington,  Vermont. 
They  have  four  children,  all  sons.  One  of 
them,  Percy  Canfield  Barney,  is  an  engineer 
in  the  United  States  Navy  at  Boston,  and  the 
other  three  are  educated  and  accomplished 
physicians,  associated  with  their  father  in  the 
Barney  Sanitarium. 

Barnum,  Theron,  one  of  the  most 
noted  old-time  hotel-keepers  of  St.  Louis,  was 
born  in  Aijdison  County,  Vermont,  April  23, 
1803.  During  the  early  years  of  his  life  he 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  in 
1824  went  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  clerked  in  a  store  until  1827.  In 
that  year  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  take  the 
position  of  confidential  clerk  to  his  uncle, 
David  Barnum,  who  gave  to  Barnum's  Hotel 
of  that  city  the  deserved  fame  of  being  at  that 


time  *'the  best  hotel  in  the  United  States." 
There  he  was  trained  to  the  business  which 
made  him  famous  as  a  'boniface  in  St  Louis. 
In  1840  he  came  to  that  city  and  took  charge 
of  the  City  Hotel,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Vine  Streets.  After  keeping  this 
house  twelve  years  he  sold  out,  and  later  took 
charge  of  what  became  known  as  "Barnum's 
Hotel,"  located  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  this 
was  one  of  the  widely  known  hotels  of  the 
West,  and  no  hotel  man  of  the  region  was 
more  popular  with  the  public  than  was  Mr. 
Barnum. 

Bar  of  Buchanan  County. — ^The  first 
circuit  court  in  Buchanan  County  was  held  in 
the  store  room  of  Joseph  Robidoux  in  1839. 
One  of  the  lawyers  present  at  that  court  was 
William  Marshall  Paxton,  a  nephew  of  Qiief 
Justice  Marshall.  He  is  still  a  practicing  at- 
torney at  Platte  City,  Missouri.  Austin  A. 
King,  afterward  Governor,  was  the  circuit 
judge;  Peter  H.  Burnett,  of  Platte  County, 
was  circuit  attorney.  Andrew  S.  Hughes  was 
the  only  resident  attorney.  In  1840  the  court 
was  removed  to  Sparta,  where  it  remained  un- 
til 1847,  when  the  county  seat  was  permanently 
located  at  St.  Joseph.  While  the  court  re- 
mained at  Sparta,  among  the  resident  lawyers 
there  were  Amos  Rees,  a  brilliant  young  law- 
yer, who  soon  removed  to  Platte  Cit\',  where 
he  had  a  large  practice,  and  to  Leavenworth 
in  1854,  as  a  Kansas  pioneer.  He  died  in  1885, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  full  of  years  and 
honors. 

Henry  M.  Vories,  a  Kentuckian  of  great 
original  genius,  followed  the  county  seat  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  died  in  1876,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  Supreme  judge  of  the  State.  His  epi- 
taph can  be  lined  in  the  Shakespearian  phrase, 
"He  was  an  honest  man,"  and  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  can  add :  a  great  one.  Lawrence 
Archer,  a  South  Carolinian,  who  left  St.  Jo- 
seph in  1850,  rose  to  eminence  in  California, 
and  still  lives  at  San  Jose,  in  that  State. 

James  B.  Gardenhier,  a  Tennesseean, young, 
ambitious  and  talented,  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney General  by  Governor  King  in  185 1,  and 
died  at  Jefferson  City  long  before  his  powers 
of  intellect  had  matured.  Robert  M.  Stewart, 
aften\'ard  Governor,  one  of  the  brainiest  men 
that  ever  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Mis- 
souri, was  bom  in  New  York  in  181 5.  He 
emigrated  to  Missouri  in  1837,  edited  a  paper 
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in  St.  Charles  in  1838,  settled  in  DeKalb  in 
iS39»  and  soon  afterward  defeated    Jesse    B. 
Thompson,  the    leading    Democrat   of    the 
county,  for  the  Legislature.     His   gjeat  feat 
was  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Hannibal 
to  St.  Joseph.    In  1848,  as  a  Senator,  he  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  chartering  the  road 
and  then  traveled  over  the  line  for  months,  be- 
ing often  carried  from  the  hack  to  the  hotel, 
as  he  was  bent  almost  double  with  rheuma- 
tism.   He  obtained  the  means  for  a  survey  and 
afterward,  in  1852,  a  femd  grant  of  68,000  acres. 
In  1855,  as  Senator,  he  procured  State  aid  by 
passing  th-e  bill  over  the  veto  of  Sterling  Price, 
the  Governor.    He  gave  way  to  habits  of  dis- 
sipation in  his  later  years,  which  ended  his  life 
in  a  cloud,  and   prevented   his   being  nomi- 
nated and  elected  Vice  President  in  1864,  in- 
stead of  Andrew  Johnson.    The  idea  had  been 
canvassed  and  an  agreement  reached  to  put 
on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln   a   loyai  man 
from  a  slave-holding  State.  A  man  born  in  the 
North  was  preferred,  and  Governor  Stewart 
was  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  intimates 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  on  the  momentous  day 
Governor  Stewart  appeared  in  the  convention 
hall  at  Philadelphia  in  bad  conditioii  and  lost 
the  prize.    He  died  in  St.  Joseph  in  1870.    The 
next  attorney  at  Sparta  was  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
the  circuit  attorney  for  the  Platte  Purchase, 
who  emigrated  to  Oregon  in  1843  and  became 
Jts  chief  justice,  and  from  there  went  to  Cali- 
fornfa  in  1848,  and  became  the  Governor  and 
^^t  chief  justice  of  that  State,  dying  in  San 
Francisco,  May  17,  1894,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.    The  next  in  date  of  settlement 
was  William  B.  Almond,  who  lived  a  life  full 
of  incident  and  romance.    Bom  in  Virginia,  as 
a  youth  he  reached  St.  Louis  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  joining  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany spent  several  years  on  the  Yellowstone, 
trapping.    Returning  he  stopped  at  Lexing- 
ton, read  law  and  married,  and  in  1840  moved 
to  old  Sparta  and,  after  two  years,  back  to 
Platte  City.     He  went  to  California  in  1849, 
was  elected  district  judge  the  same  year,  re- 
turned to  Platte  City  the  next  year,  and  in 
1851  was  elected  circuit  judge  erf  the  St.  Joseph 
Circuit.    Called  back  to  California  the  next 
year  on  business  he  again  became  a  judge 
there,  in  the  trying  times  oi  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee.   He  soon  returned  to  Platte  City,  and 
went  over  to  Kansas  to  try  and  settle  the  vexa- 
tious political  questions  involved  in  her  terri- 
torial pupilage,  and  died  in  Leavenworth  in 


i860,  of  Bright's  disease.  Another  resident 
attorney  at  Sparta  was  Benjamin  F.  Loan. 
Born  in  Breckinridge  County,  Kentucky,  he 
came  to  Jackson  County  as  a  boy,  studied  law 
and  settled  in  old  Sparta  in  the  fall  of  1840. 
He  won  fame  and  fortune  by  his  ability,  hon- 
esty and  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  died 
in  St.  Joseph  in  1881,  after  serving  six  years  in 
Congress  and  two  years  in  the  Civil  War  as  a 
brigadier  general.  William  Cannon, a  Tennes- 
seean  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  school,  was  a 
rough  and  unhewn,  but  a  strong  and  success- 
ful man,  a  logical  lawyer.  He  emigrated  to 
Texas  in  1845  and  died  in  1852.  Willard  P. 
Hall,  born  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1820,  was  of 
Puritan  stock  and  Revolutionary  ancestry. 
He  had  a  clear  and  strong  mind,  and  was  the 
successor  of  Burnett  as  circuit  attorney  in 
1843, 2"^d  ^"  elector  of  James  K.  Polk  in  1844. 
In  the  spring  of  1846  'he  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  camdidate  for  Congress  in  bis  dis- 
trict, and  during  the  canvass  he  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  the  company  of  Captain  O.  P. 
Moss,  of  Clay  County,  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
War,  in  the  Missouri  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan,  and  at  Santa  Fe  was 
detailed  to  assist  in  preparing  a  code  of  laws. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  six 
years ;  was  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War ; 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of  the 
State.  He  twice  refused  a  position  on  tlie  Su- 
preme bench  of  the  State,  tendered  him  by 
Governor  Hardin  in  1876.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  solicited  by  the  Governor  to  urge 
his  acceptance  of  the  commission  and  he  de- 
clined each  time.  He  died  at  his  home  in  St. 
Joseph  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
The  last,  but  not  the  least,  of  the  old  Sparta 
lawyers  was  Andrew  S.  Hughes,  a  Kentuckian 
of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  sent  by  President 
Adams  to  Missouri  as  agent  for  the  Indians  in 
the  Iowa  Territory.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Pottawottomi  Indians  in  the  Platte  Purchase. 
General  Hughes  had  been  a  lawyer  and  State 
Senator  in  Kentucky,  and  when  the  Platte  ter- 
ritory was  ceded  to  the  State  of  Missouri  his 
wards,  the  Indians,  vanished,  and  he  retiu-ned 
to  his  first  love,  the  law.  He  settled  in  St. 
Joseph,  while  his  family  remained  in  Liberty, 
Missouri.  He  was  the  only  Sparta  lawyer 
that  the  writer  did  not  know  personally,  and  of 
each  he  has  a  warm  and  genial  recollection 
that  involuntarily  starts  a  sigh  and  tear,  cou- 
pled with  the  pleasing  memory  that  all  of  them 
were  warm  friends  of   his    youth.      General 
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Hughes  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  lawyer, 
but  too  indolent  to  labor  very  much,  which  ac- 
counts for  his  not  reaching  such  position  as 
his  talents  deserved.  His  few  fore«nsic  efforts 
put  him  at  the  front  of  the  profession,  where 
he  stood  as  long  as  he  practiced  h.  He  left 
one  child,  an  industrious  son,  General  Bela  M. 
Hughes,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  inherited 
much  of  the  sparkling  wit,  genial  anecdote  and 
real  genius  of  his  father.  Venerable  in  years 
and  honors,  at  eighty-two  he  dispenses 
genial  hospitality  with  a  patrician  simplicity, 
which  suggests  that  the  days  of  Metdlus 
might  return  again. 

These  old  settlers  of  Sparta  were  supple- 
mented and  re-enforced  at  court  times  by 
David  R.  Atchison,  Getneral  A.  W.  Doniphan, 
John  Wilson,  William  T.  Wood  and  Judge 
James  H.  Birch,  every  o(ne  of  whom,  like  the 
argonauits  of  oM,  was  desitined  to  become 
famous.  John  Wilson  of  Platte,  as  he  Hked 
to  be  known,  was  the  last  man  in  the  State  to 
furl  the  Whig  banner.  He  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  E.  H.  Norton,  late  of  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  father  of  the  Honorable  R.  P.  C. 
Wilson,  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, an  able  lawyer  and  practitioner,  and  the 
grandfather  of  Francis  M.  Wilsotfi,  the  present 
State  Senator  from  the  Platte  District.  He 
left  to  his  descendants  a  legacy  of  talent  more 
valuable  than  ingots  or  argosies. 

James  H.  Birch,  of  Clinton  County,  became 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  distin- 
guished leader  o(  the  anti-Benton  faction  in 
State  politics.  He  was  a  gifted  lawyer  and 
popular  leader. 

William  T.  Wood,  now  living  at  Lexington, 
Missouri,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  bold,  aggres- 
sive and  learned,  filled  the  circuit  bench  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  years  from  1840 
to  1845  there  were  four  great  bars  in  the 
United  States,  disting^shed  for  learning, 
talent  and  oratory.  First  was  the  Boston  bar, 
composed  of  Webster,  Choate,  Sumner,  Par- 
ker and  their  compeers.  The  second  was  the 
Richmond, Virginia, bar,  with  men  like  Leigh, 
Wise,  Botts  and  Smith.  The  third  was  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  represented  by  Clay,  Meni- 
fee, Breckinridge,  Robison,  Tom  Marshall  and 
other  bright  men.  The  last  of  these  bars  was 
that  of  Mississippi,  numbering  among  its 
members  S.  S.  Prentiss,  Alex  McClung,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Henry  S.  Foote,  Baldwin,  Clai- 
bourne  Marshall,  Smede,  Colman  and  others. 
Thev  were  the  most  brilliant  bars  of  the  Un- 


ion, and  their  representatives  may  well  be 
termed  the  "last  of  the  Mohicans,"  as  common 
4aw  expounders ;  for  in  less  than  a  decade  the 
common  law  was  largely  superseded  by  code 
procedure.  Science,  form  and  precedent  gave 
place  to  agrarian  platitudes  of  simplicity.  The 
effort  to  obtain  simpler  forms  was  like  the 
worm  that  smote  Jonah's  gourd,  to  the  old 
system;  or  the  parliamentary  edict  of  the 
fourth  year  of  James  I,  which  reduced  com- 
mon law  to  statute  and  dethroned  Coke 
and  Littleton,  and  deprived  the  crown  of 
kingly  prerogative  as  a  court  of  last  resort. 
It  was  the  dynamo  that  wrecked  the  govern- 
ment and,  in  1649,  beheaded  Charles  L  Per- 
haps in  the  wisdom  of  an  All  Wise  Provi- 
dence it  was  and  may  be  for  the  best ;  who  can 
tell?  Common  law  dominated  the  courts  of 
this  country  until  code  practice  was  established 
in  New  York  in  1847.  Under  it  the  bar  has 
grown  in  learning  and  authority,  but  has  lost 
in  form,  eloquence  and  force,  as  well  as  in 
courtesy,  dignity  and  that  professional  aplomb 
which  put  and  retained  the  lawyer  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  leader  and  legislator.  It  seems 
strange  that  at  the  western  edge  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  on  the  verge  of  the  great  American 
desert,  the  old  Sparta  bar  should  have  been 
the  peer  of  any  of  the  great  bars  of  the  Union, 
and  should  have  developed  a  remarkable  frui- 
tion of  talent,  success  and  greatness ;  but  such 
is  its  history.  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  twelve  years,  Vice  President  four 
years,  and  President  for  one  day,  were  the 
achievements  of  David  R.  Atchison.  The 
conquest  of  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua,  with  mil- 
lions of  leagues  of  land  and  billions  of  wealth, 
was  the  result  of  the  march  of  the  First  Mis- 
souri Regiment  under  General  A.  W.  Doni- 
phan in  the  Mexican  War.  Governor  Wood- 
son declared  in  a  public  address  that  Doniphan 
was  the  greatest  jury  lawyer  he  had  ever 
known ;  that  he  had  listened  to  Clay,  Menifee, 
Breckinridge,  Tom  Marshall  and  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss, and  that  Doniphan  was  the  peer  of  any 
of  them  in  the  court  room.  He  had  a  voice 
charming,  persuasive  and  penetrating,  a  rhet- 
oric chaste,  terse  and  pathetic ;  a  logic  strong, 
bold  and  convincing.  In  the  field  he  was  a 
Xenophon,  and  at  the  bar  a  TuUy ;  and  he  was 
truly  one  of  the  most  talented  men  of  the  age. 
One  Vice  President,  four  Governors,  six  dis- 
trict judges,  four  Supreme  Court  judges,  seven 
generals,  and  all  successful  and  profound  laiw- 
yers — this  is  a  eulogy  of  the  old  Sparta  bar. 
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which  was  well  deserved.  In  April,  1849, 
when  the  writer  became  a  member  erf  the  St. 
Joseph  bar,  seven  of  the  old  Sparta  lawyers 
were  settled  there.  Jonathan  M.  Barrett  set- 
tled in  St.  Joseph  in  1844.  He  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  but  was  as  little  like  the  famed 
"nutmeg  man"  as  could  be  conceived.  Open, 
bold,  liberal,  eloquent  and  resourceful,  he  was 
able  to  break  a  lance  with  the  best  men  of  the 
Sparta  bar.  His  partner  was  John  Wilson,  a 
son  of  Senator  Robert  Wilson,  and  a  promis- 
ing attorney,  who  died  young.  A.  W.  Terrill, 
late  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  now  of 
Texas,  was  city  attorney  in  1850.  Judge 
Henry  Tutt,  a  Virginian,  who  commanded  the 
Richmond  Blues,  the  body  guard  of  Lafayette 
in  1825,  from  Washington  to  Richmcrtid,  had 
removed  from  Virginia  to  the  "Kingdom  of 
Callaway"  in  1836,  and  represented  that 
county  in  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1840. 
He  removed  to  Buchanan  County  in  1844  and 
took  up  the  law  ais  a  profession,  having  before 
that  time  been  a  planter.  He  was  probate 
judge  of  this  county  about  twenty  years,  and 
died  in  1893,  aifter  a  successful  practice.  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  nearly  all  the  lawyers 
who  had  practiced  at  the  bar  of  Buchanan 
County  prior  to  1850,  since  which  lime  many 
new  names  have  been  added  to  the  roll.  Wil- 
liam Broadus  Thompson  and  his  brt>ther, 
Meriw^ether  Jefferson  Thompsoffi,  from  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  were  lawyers  here  in  1849, 
and  while  they  were  not  practicing,  th-ey  were 
booming  the  town,  building  railroads  and  en- 
livening St.  Joseph  Society.  M/'Jtfi"  Thomp- 
son, as  fatmiliarly  known,  was,  next  to  Gov- 
ernor Stewart,  most  active  in  building  th« 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  He  fought 
through  the  war  as  a  Confederate,  and  died  in 
St.  Joseph  in  1874.  His  brother,  Broadus,  re- 
moved to  Washington  City,  where  he  lived 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  his  kinsman,  R. 
W.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or,  as 
sometimes  known,  "the  Mariner  of  the  Mighty 
Wabash." 

The  bench  has  been  ably  filled  most  of  the 
time;  the  first  judge,  in  1839,  was  Governor 
A.  A.  King,  erf  Ray  County;  the  next  was 
David  R.  Atchison;  then  Henson  Young,  of 
Jackson  County,  occupied  the  bench  in  1843; 
Solomon  L.  Leonard,  a  Tennesseean,  in  -1845 ; 
Wm.  B.  Almond,  in  1852,  and  E.  H.  Norton 
succeeded  him  and  served  until  1859,  when  he 
was  followed  by  Governor  Silas  Woodson ;  he, 
in  1863,  by  William  Herron,  and  in  1864  Isaac 


C.  Parker  became  judge.  Afterward  Parker 
was  Congressman  from  this  district  for  four 
years,  and  for  over  twenity  years  United  States 
judge  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  He  was 
known  as  the  "Bloody  Judge,"  as  he  sentenced 
to  death  over  four  hundred  criminals.  While 
living  here  he  was  esteemed  as  a  mild,  gener- 
ous and  ti'uthful  man.  His  district  included 
the  Indian  Territory.  Half-breeds,  mongrels 
and  fugitives  from  the  States  formed  a  popula- 
tion abounding  in  crime.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1871  by  Bennett  Pike,  who  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  P.  Grubb  the  next  year. 
Grubb's  successor  was  William  Sherman,  who 
died  on  the  bench  in  1882.  O.  M.  Spencer, 
Henry  M.  Ramey,  A.  M.  Woodson,  Thomas 
Paonish,  Charles  Strop  and  Wm.  K.  James 
have  all  occupied  the  circuit  court  bench,  while 
the  criminal  court  has  been  presided  over  by 
Silas  Woodson,  Romules  E.  Culver  and  B.  J. 
Castill. 

Since  the  return  of  the  seat  of  justice  from 
old  Sparta  the  roll  has  shown  many  bright 
men,  among  whom  may  be  named  W.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, who  came  here  in  1850  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  B.  M.  Hughes,  a  son  of  General  Andre 
S.  Hughes,  from  Platte,  an  exceptionally  bril- 
liant man;  General  James  Shields,  a  hero  of 
two  wars,  and  a  United  States  Senator  from 
three  States ;  General  B.  F.  Stringfellow,  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  in  1840,  and  an 
able  lawyer  and  Kansas  pioneer;  Joseph 
Toole,  since  Governor  of  Montana;  Silas 
Woodson,  Governor  of  Missouri  in  1874; 
Warren  Toole,  head  of  the  Montana  bar ;  John 
C.  C.  Thornton,  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
service,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers 
of  Montana,  famed  for  his  reckless  daring  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  Winston's  Confederate 
regiment;  Philomen  Bliss,  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  "Jeff  Chandler,"  now  of  St. 
Louis ;  A.  W.  Slayback,  killed  in  St.  Louis  by 
Editor  John  Oockerill  since  the  war ;  General 
James  Craig,  for  many  years  the  president  of 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  active  friends  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  has 
ever  had ;  John  R.  Boyd,  a  Confederate  officer, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Independence  on  the 
same  day  as  Colonel  John  T.  Hughes,  who 
wrote  "Doniphan's  Expedition";  L.  M.  Lajw- 
son,  a  most  eloquent  speaker,  who  abandoned 
law  for  a  banker's  life ;  Sam  B.  Green,  a  legal 
gia<nt,  who  died  young ;  Mordecai  Oliver,  Con- 
gressman and  Secretary  of  State,  who  lived 
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until  1898;  John  Doniphan,  for  fifteen  years 
counselor  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
Railroad,  four  years  State  Senator,  and  a 
member  of  two  revising  sessions  of  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature ;  and  Bennett  Pike,  who  re- 
cently died  in  St.  Louis.  Since  the  Civil  War 
closed  as  many  ais  two  hundred  lawyers  have 
settled  in  St.  Joseph  at  diflferent  times,  many 
of  whom  have  been  able  men  and  good  law- 
yers. Many  have  rennoved,  and  not  a  few  have 
sunk  under  their  burdens.  Their  names  and 
achievements  must  be  left  to  another  pen. 

John  Doniphan. 

Bar  of  Jackson  County. — ^The  bar  of 
Jackson  County  was  organized  when  David 
Todd,  judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit,  held 
the  first  circuit  court  at  the  house  of  John 
Young,  March  29,  1827.  In  those  days  there 
was  neither  a  county  seat  nor  a  courthouse, 
and  the  lawyers  present  had  come  from  other 
counties.  The  following  six  lawyers  were  en- 
rolled: Peyton  R.  Hayden,  of  Boonville; 
Abiel  Leonard,  of  Fayette;  John  R.  Ryland, 
of  Lexington ;  John  Willson,  Amos  Rees  and 
Robinson  Beauchamp.  A  grand  jury  was. im- 
paneled, and  John  Willson,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Attorney  General,  was  appointed  to  prose- 
cute for  the  State.  On  November  13,  1827, 
Robert  W.  Wells,  Attorney  General,  and 
James  H.  Birch,  were  enrolled.  The  follow- 
ing lawyers  were  admitted  during  the  next  five 
years:  Joseph  Davis,  March  27,  1829;  John 
D.  McRae  and  Wm.  S.  Woods,  August  10, 
1829;  Littleberry  Hendricks,  December  14. 
1829;  Russell  Hicks,  December  13,  1830;  and 
Willis  C.  Chapman,  July  18,  1832.  Most  of 
these  men  were  noted  lawyers,  and  have  left 
their  impress  upon  the  jurispnidence  of  the 
State.  In  1840  Samuel  H.  Woodson  emi- 
grated from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  settled 
at  Independence.  In  1843  J.  Brown  Hovey,  a 
natural  lawyer,  with  fine  training,  great  indus- 
try and  uncommon  tact,  came  to  Independ- 
ence from  the  State  of  New  York.  John  W. 
Reid,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  Colonel  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  located  at  Independence  in 

1847. 

Abram  Comingo  and  William  Chrisman 
came  from  K-entucky  in  1848,  and  in  1849 
the  celebrated  law  firm  of  Woodson,  Chris- 
man  &  Comingo  was  formed.  This  firm  con- 
tinued for  seven  years,  when  Mr.  Woodson 
became  a  Whig  member  of  Congress,  in  1856, 
and  Chrisman  &  Comingo  continued  the  busi- 


ness until  the  courts  were  broken  up  by  the 
Civil  War.    John  W.  Reid,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  railroad  projects,  removed  to  Liberty, 
and  thence  to  Kansas  City,  in  1866.    The  first 
attorney  who   settled   in   Kansas   City   was 
Henry  B.  Bouton,  in  185 1,  where  he  practiced 
continuously  uwtil  bis  death,  in  1868.    James 
K.  Sheley,  a  Kentuckian,  came  to  Independ- 
ence in  1852.    He  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  and  was  implicitly  trusted.  Sev- 
eral lawyers  located  at  Westport  in  the  fifties, 
among    whom    were  Thomas  J.  Goforth,  in 
1852;  Park    Lea  and   D.  D.  Woodwoith,  in 
1853;  2ind,  in  1855,  A.  M.  Allen,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  the  practice  of  law  till  1867. 
Philip  S.  Brown  came  to  Kansas  City  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1858,  and  has  now  turned  his 
practice  over  to  his  son,  William  H.  Brown. 
M.  D.  Trefren   came   to    Kansas    City  from 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in    1858,  and  John    C. 
Gage  came  from  New  Hampshire    in    1859. 
Before  the  war,  John  W.  Henry,  now  a  circuit 
judge,   located   at   Independence,   and   there 
were  a  number  of  law  firms  in  the  city  of  Kan- 
sas, such  as  Ramage  &  Withers,  Clayborn  & 
Cato,  Boiling  &  Hodgson,  Russell  &  Bell,  and 
Groome  &  Vaile.    Of  all  the  lawyers  who  be- 
longed to  the  Jackson  County  bar  prior  to 
1862,  John  C.  Gage,  the  senior  member  of  tJie 
law  firm  of  Gage,  Ladd  &  Small,  is  the  only 
one  now  in  active  practice.    William  Holmes 
came  to  Kansas  City  in  1862,  but  had  studied 
law  under  Samuel  T.  Glover,  at  Palmyra,  Mis- 
souri, where    he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839.    He  became  a  Methodist  preacher,  and 
was    connected  with  Shawnee  Mission  when 
Governor  Robinson  appointed  him  judge  of 
the  Probate  Court  of  Johnson  County,  Kan- 
sas, in  1857.    He  was  a  noted  lawyer,  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  and  never  grew  old.    Samuel 
Locke  Sawyer  went  from  Lexington  to  Inde- 
pendence in  1866,  and  became  the  law  partner 
of  William    Chrisman.     When   the   Twenty- 
fourth  Judicial  District  was  crearted  in  1871, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  bar,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge.    He  died  about  i8g6.    In  1865 
William  Douglass  came  to  Kansas  City  from 
Boonville,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
John  C.  Gage.    He  had  been  associated  with 
Peyton  R.  Hayden,  and  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  a  fine  scholar,  an  able  law- 
yer and  an  eloquent  orator.    In  1864  Francis 
Marion  Black  came  to  Kansas  City,  and  in 
1880  was  elected  as  an  additional  circuit  jud^fe, 
and  from  that  position  was  elevated   to    the 
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bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in 
1885.  From  1865  to  1869,  about  thirty  lawyers 
located  in  Kansas  City,  many  of  whom  have 
obtained  prominence  at  the  bar.  Among 
these  are  William  Warner,  L.  C.  Slavens, 
Stephen  Prince  Twiss,  Daniel  S.  Twitchell,  C. 
O.  Tichenor,  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  A.  A.  Tom- 
linson,  Ermine  Case,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Jenkins, 
Henry  N.  Ess,  and  Edward  P.  Ga:tes.  William 
Warner,  ex-Congressman,  is  now  United 
States  district  attorney.  Stephen  P.  Twiss 
was  for  eight  years  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Uitah.  In  1866  the  bar  was 
re-enforced  by  such  lawyers  as  Chas.  I.  Thom- 
son, J.  H.  Slover,  Henry  P.  White,  Robert  W. 
Quarles,  John  K.  Cravens  and  T.  V.  Bryant. 
Chas.  I.  Thomson  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Appellate  Court  of  Colorado.  Judge 
Slover  located  alt  Independence  and  became 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Comingo  & 
Slover,  and  is  now  one  of  the  circuit  judges. 
Henry  P.  White  became  judge  of  the  crim- 
inal court  in  1874.  Warwick  Hough  located  in 
Kansas  City  in  1867,  and  was  elected  one  of 
the  judges  erf  the  Supreme  Court  in  1874.  He 
went  to  St.  Louis  in  1885.  Among  the  law- 
yers admitted  to  the  Jackson  County  bar  in 
1868  were  Sanford  B.  Ladd,  Robert  C.  Cowan, 
R.  L.  Yeager,  G.  F.  Ballingal,  C.  J.  Bower  and 
John  L.  Peak.  Robert  C.  Oowan  was  a  law 
partner  of  Warwick  Hough  and  John  T.  Crisp, 
and  was  subsequently  the  only  judge  of  the 
Kansas  City  Court  of  Law  and  Equity.  John 
L.  Peak  was  minister  to  Switzerland  in  1805 
and  1896.  About  1870  a  number  of  promi- 
nent lawyers  came  to  Kansas  City,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  J.  W.  Dunlap,  Rob- 
ert C.  Ewing,  John  D.  S.  Cook,  Gardiner  La- 
throp,  Wallace  Pratt,  Nelson  Cobb,  B.  L. 
Woodson,  Frank  Titus,  Benj.  J.  Franklin, 
Wash  Adams,  R.  H.  Field  and  Jefferson 
Brumback.  Amos  Green  came  to  Kansas 
City  from  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  occupied 
a  very  prominent  position  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
politics  of  western  Missouri.  John  C.  Tarsney 
was  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma.  Benjamin  J. 
Franklin  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  a  member 
of  Congress  and  Governor  of  Arizona.  John 
W.  Beebe  was  a  great  criminal  lawyer.  Oliver 
Hayes  Dean  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870, 
and  has  been  associated  with  such  lawyers  as 
F.  M.  Black,  Wm.  Holmes,  C.  O.  Tichenor, 
James  Hagerman,  James  Gibson  and  Wm. 
Warner.    James  Gibson,  now  a  circuit  judge, 


was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  In  1871  the 
establishment  of  a  law  library  was  agitated 
and  finally  took  shape  at  a  meeting  held  Sep- 
tember 13th,  at  which  L.  C.  Slavens  acted  as 
chairman,  and  A.  A.  Tomlinson  as  secretary. 
The  otlier  members  of  the  bar  present  were 
Warwick  Hough,  E.  W.  Kimball,  C.  O.  Tiche- 
nor, John  C.  Gage,  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  J.  W. 
Jenkins,  Wallace  Pratt,  F.  M.  Black,  Ermine 
Case,  Jr.,  John  K.  Cravens  and  Wm.  Simms. 
These  thirteen  gentlemen  associated  them- 
selves for  a  term  of  fifty  years  as  the  Kansas 
City  Law  Library  Association,  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  divided  into  one  hundred  shares. 
On  October  4th  there  were  nineteen  members, 
who  elected  as  directors,  L.  C.  Slavens,  John 
C.  Gage,  Wallace  Pratt,  Warwick  Hough,  F. 
M.  Black,  Nelson  Cobb,  E.  W.  Kimball,  J.  W. 
Jenkins  and  A.  A.  Tomlinson.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  John  C.  Gage,  presi- 
dent ;  Wallace  Pratt,  vice  president ;  John  K. 
Cravens,  secretary ;  and  Henry  N.  Ess,  treas- 
urer. Rooms  at  the  old  courthouse  were  se- 
cured for  the  library,  which  was  begun  by  the 
purchase  of  3,000  volumes  from  Honorable  A. 
C.  Baldwin,  of  Pontiac,  Michigan,  for  $13,500. 
This  library  consisted  of  a  complete  set  of 
American  Reports,  with  the  accompanying 
statutes  and  digests.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
.1872,  James  Gibson  was  chosen  Irbranian. 
With  such  a  full  library  as  this  to  begin  with, 
and  a  continual  addition  of  new  law  publica- 
tions, the  members  and  subscribers  have  had 
access  to  the  best  legal  lore  extant,  so  that 
studious  and  capable  attorneys  may  gain  pro- 
found legal  knowledge.  This,  no  doubt,  ac- 
counts, in  a  measure,  for  the  large  number  of 
able  attorneys  and  learned  judges  connected 
with  the  Jackson  County  courts.  By  means  of 
annual  fees  and  subscriptions,  the  library  is 
kept  up  to  the  times.  There  are  now  thirty- 
two  active  members,  who  pay  fifteen  dollars  a 
year,  and  forty-five  contributors,  who  each  pay 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  By  a  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  resident  attor- 
neys are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  law 
library.  Non-residents,  when  introduced  to 
the  librarian  by  a  stockholder,  may  have  ac- 
cess to  the  library.  The  State  donaltes  five 
copies  each  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  also  of  the  acts  of  each  session  of 
the  Legislature.  In  1886  the  library  was  re- 
moved to  the  Nelson  Building,  and  in  1893  to 
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Fair,  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Wil- 
liam Nis-bet  &  Co.,  and  in  close  touch,  at  all 
times  during  his  residence  in  thait  dty,  not 
only  with  fche  leading  men  of  affairs  in  St. 
Louis,  but  with  the  leading  men  of  the  West. 
When  the  financial  panic  of  1857  was  pre- 
cipitated Dr.  Barret  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
but  the  rapid  shrinkage  of  values  and  an 
impairment  of  his  health,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  wonderful  vigor  and  energy  of  his 
earlier  years,  caused  a  large  proportion  of  his 
handsome  fortune  to  disappear  like  the  mists 
of  the  morning.  He  continued,  however,  to 
be  an  active  and  moving  spirit  in  business 
circles  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  at  the 
hotel  which  he  had  built  in  Burlington  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  while  tem- 
porarily sojourning  there  to  give  attention  to 
business  interests.  In  manner  and  appear- 
ance he  was  a  typical  Kentuckian  of  the  old 
school.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his 
manners  courtly  and  his  home  a  center  of  old- 
fashioned  hospitality.  He  enjoyed  during 
his  life  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  promi- 
nent in  public  life,  among  them  Clay,  Ben- 
ton, Logan,  Douglas,  Trumbull,  Browning, 
Walker  and  Grimes,  and  his  friendship  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in  an  adjoining 
county  in  Kentucky,  began  in  boyhood  and 
lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War,  but  he  had  noted  the 
coming  storm,  and  with  rare  prescience  had 
forecast  the  character  and  duration  of  the 
struggle.  His  widow,  a  woman  of  many  so- 
cial and  domestic  graces  and  sterling  char- 
acter, survived  until  1885,  and  passed  away  in 
St.  Louis.  Their  son,  RICHARD  AYLETT 
BARRET,  physician,  lawyer  and  journalist, 
was  bom  at  "Cliffland,"  Green  County,  Ken- 
tucky, June  21,  1834.  Cliffland  was  the 
home  of  his  grandfather,  a  place  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  location  and  its  picturesque  en- 
vironments. Situated  on  an  elevated  plateau, 
the  old  homestead  could  be  seen  miles  away, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  overhanging  cliffs,  and 
on  the  other  by  grand  old  forest  trees  wearing 
the  livery  of  centuries.  Through  the  valley 
coursed  Green  River,  its  rocky  bed  keeping 
the  waters  in  constant  turmoil,  and  the  river, 
forest,  cliffs  and  plateau  combined  to  create 
a  very  carnival  of  scenic  beauties.  In  this 
region,  so  prolific  of  nature's  charms,  Richard 
Aylett  Barret  spent  the  earliest  days  of  his 
childhood,  learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  new 


State  of  Illinois,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  St.  Louis  when  he  was  six  years  of  age. 
His   earliest   education   was   obtained   under 
private  tutorship  and  at  St.  Louis  University, 
and  he  then  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
of    New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  fitted  for 
Hars^ard   College.     On  his  journey  eastward 
from    St.  Louis  to  the  academy  he  went  by 
way   of   Pittsburg  to  Brownsville,    Pennsyl- 
vania; thence  by  stage  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  Cumberland,  then   the  western 
terminus  of  the  eastern  railroad  system,  and 
from  there  to  Washington  by  rail.    At  Wash- 
ington his  uncle,  Aylett  Buckner,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  CcMigress  from  Kentucky,  was  domi- 
ciled opposite  the  Treasury  Department  with 
Lincoln,  Greeley,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
"Dick"  Richardson,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
the  capital  city  young  Barret  was  introduced 
into  this  famous  company.    When  his  imcle 
and  Lincoln  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the    convention    which     nominated    General 
Taylor  for  the   presidency  he  accompanied 
them,  and  occupied  the  same  room  with  them 
at  the  old  Merchants'  Hotel.    While  in  Wash- 
ington    he    also   visited    "Dolly"    Madison, 
widow  of  President  Madison,  and  still  cher- 
ishes pleasing  memories  of  her  sprigiitly  and 
vivacious  conversation,  and  of  her  feeling  and 
complimentary  allusions  to  members  of  his 
family  whom  she  had  known.    He  was  intro- 
duced also  to  Clay,  Douglas,  Crittenden  and 
other  famous  statesmen  of  that  period  during- 
his   stay  with   his  uncle  in  Washington,  and 
the  occasion  was  one  which  proved  a  great 
educator.    After   fitting  for  college  at  Phil- 
lips  Exeter  he  entered  Harvard,  but  left  be- 
fore completing  the  course.    He  then  studied 
medicine,  and  after  obtaining  his  doctor's  de- 
gree from   Missouri   Medical   College  sailed 
from    Boston   in    1854   on   the   clipper   ship 
"Asterion"  for  Liverpool,  arriving  at  the  En- 
glish port  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  of  nineteen 
days.     In  Europe  he  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Munich 
and  Heidelberg,  and  obtained  the  additional 
degree  of  doctor  of  physics.     During  his  va- 
cations   he    traveled    throughout   Germany, 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  volume  might 
be  written  of  his  experiences  and  observations 
in  this  connection.    For  a  time  he  served  as 
secretary  of  legation  at  Paris  under  John  Y. 
Mason,  then  United  States  minister  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon  III,  and  was  honored  with 
the  acquaintance  of  the  French  sovereign  and 
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the  Empress    Eugenie.     Returning    to    the 
United  States  he  studied  law,  and  in  1859  was 
admitted   to   the   bar.    Soon   afterward   he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  uncle,  Ay- 
lett  Buckner,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  St.  Louis.    He  was  connected 
in  1858-9  wifth  a  commission   appointed  by 
the  government  to  adjust  controversies  rela- 
tive to  what  was  known  as  the  Galindo  land 
claim,  near  Waco,  Texas,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1859-60,  when  Kentucky  was  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  organization  of  its 
citizen  soldiery,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  to  translate  and  give 
an  exposition  of  the  German  Landwehr  law, 
with  tie  operations  of  which  he  became  famil- 
iar while  Hving  abroad.     His  father  died  in 
i860,  and  the  responsibility  of  settling  up  his 
embarrassed   estate  devolved  upon  his   son. 
The  business   interests  of  the   elder    Barret 
were  -widely  scattered,  and  for  a  time  Dr.  R. 
A.   Barret   made   his   home   at    Burlington, 
where  he  assumed  the  proprietorship  of   the 
Barret  House,  which  became  famous  as  a  re- 
sort for  refugee  families  from  Missouri  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War.     Espousing  the 
Union  cause  when  the  war  began,  Dr.  Barret 
was  one  of  the   men   closely  associated  with 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon  in  the  movements 
which  thwarted  the  purposes  of  the  secession 
leaders.    Later  he  acted  as  attorney  for  the 
government  successively  in  the  offices  of  Gen- 
eral Farrar,  general  superintendent  of  contra- 
band and  confiscated  property ;  Colonel  James 
O.  Btx)a)dhiead,  department  provost  marshal, 
and  General  E.  B.  Alexander,  provost  mairshal 
for    Missouri.      He    was    also    acting    as- 
sistant provost  marshal  under  General  Alex- 
ander.    In    1866   he   removed   to    Iowa   to 
effect  a  final  settlement  of  his  father's  estate, 
and  while  residing  at  Burlington    purchased 
and  edited  the  "Gazette,"  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  the  State.  In  1867  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  Convention,  held  in 
St.  Louis,  which  took  action  resulting  in  the 
building  of  the  Keokuk  and  Nashville  Canal. 
The  same  year  he  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  Governor  Gear  and  ex- 
United  States  Senator  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  Judge. 
Edmonds,   of    Illinois,   and    himself,  which 
visited   St.  Louis  in  the  interests  of   the  St. 
Paul  &  St.  Louis  Air  Line,  and  his  services 
in  behalf  of  that  enterprise  drew  from  the 
Burlington  Board  of  Trade  a  formal  resolu- 
tion  and  vote  of  thanks.     Returning  to  his 


old  home  in  St.  Louis  at  a  later  date,  he  was 
for  a  time  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Evening  Dis- 
patch," and  still  later  editor  and  part  owner 
of  the  St.  Louis  "Times."  As  editor  and  citi- 
zen he  took  an  active  interest  in  everything 
designed  to  promote  the  growth,  and  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  and  importance  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  secretary  of  the  famous  capi- 
tal removal  committee,  appointed  at  a  con- 
vention held  in  St.  Louis  to  forward  the 
project  of  bringing  about  the  removal  of  the 
national  capital  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
During  the  administration  of  his  brother,  Ar- 
thur B.  Barret,  as  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  he  was 
private  secretary  to  the  mayor,  and  also 
served  in  the  same  capacity  under  Mayor 
James  H.  Britton.  In  1880  he  purchased 
what  had  been  known  as  the  Finney  mansion 
and  the  St.  Louis  Club  property,  and  fitted 
up  the  Montesamjo  Hotel,  Harry  Seaman, 
manager,  a  handsome  improvement,  which  he 
sold  in  1891,  retiring  at  that  time  from  active 
business  pursuits  with  a  comfortable  fortune, 

Barron,  Henry,  a  pioneer  settler  of  St. 
Louis  County  and  prominent  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dental  profession,  was  bom  No- 
vember 7,  1820,  in  Bladensburg,  Maryland, 
and  died  January  12,  1883,  ^^  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Zachariah 
Barron,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Annie  Ogle  Mulikin.  His  mother '  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Governor  Samuel 
Ogle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
colonial  officers  of  Maryland  when  the  terri- 
tory now  comprised  in  that  State  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  Governor  Ogle  entered  the 
British  Army,  and  while  yet  a  young  man  was 
commisisioned  Captain  in  a  cavalry  regfiment. 
In  1732,  he  was  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
proprietors  of  Maryland  as  Governor  of  that 
province.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  was  further  promoted.  In  1747,  he 
was  again  appointed  Governor  of  Maryland 
and  retained  the  office  until  bis  death  in  1751. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Maryland  coun- 
cil. He  lived  on  a  handsome  eisltaite,  and 
among  its  attractions  was  a  favorite  horse 
named  "Sparks,"  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  Lord  Baltimore,  who  received  it 
from  Prince  Frederick,  the  father  of  King 
George  III.  His  son,  Benjamin  Ogk,  was 
Governor  of  Maryland  after  it  became  a  State 
of  the  American  Union.  Dr.  Barron  passed 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Maryland  and  was 
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Christian  Whitehead  set  up  a  distillery  on  lit- 
tle Flat  Creek.  The  names  of  others  occur 
in  the  list  of  early  officers.  Religion  received 
attention  from  the  earliest  people.  In  1836 
John  N.  Mitchell,  a  Methodist,  had  the  county 
for  his  circuit,  and  in  1844  Cassville  was  made 
a  station.  Baptist  preachers  were  amtxig  the 
earliest  in  the  region,  but  their  record  is  mea- 
ger. The  Christians  and  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians had  church  organizations,  which  dis- 
appeared in  war  days.  In  1844  school  town- 
ships were  organized,  hiainly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  school  lands  and  funds.  In 
1848  T.  Stockton  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner, and  various  schools  were  organized, 
but  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  the  enrollment  of  school  children  was 
2,971.  In  1866  it  was  found  that  one  frame 
and  five  log  schoolhouses  remained.  By  1875 
$12,659.76  had  been  expended  in  re-establish- 
nient;. there  were  then  78  schools  in  the 
county,  including  high  schools  at  Cassville, 
Washburn  and  Corsicana.  In  1898  there 
were  114  schools,  137  teachers,  7,794  pupils, 
and  the  permanent  school  fund  was  $14,064.15. 
An  agricultural  society  was  formed  in  1858, 
but  it  seems  to  have  accomplished  little.  In 
1 85 1  the  county  appropriated  a  small  sum  of 
money  for  the  improvement  of  White  River, 
and  in  1854  the  General  Assembly  irtade  a 
grant  of  $10,000  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
was  expended  without  adequate  result.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  the  county  was  the  scene  of 
conitinual  conflict,  and  to  the  meeting  of  hos- 
tile armies  were  added  atrocities  committed 
by  marauding  bands.  The  population  was 
largely  dispersed,  and  much  property  was 
destroyed.  All  trace  of  the  passion  of  that 
day  has  disappeared,  and  the  people  are  har- 
monious and  prosperous.  The  population  of 
the  county  in  1900  was  25,532. 

Bartholdt,  Richard,  journalist  and 
Congressman,  was  born  November  2,  1853,  in 
the  town  of  Schleiz,  Germany,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  had  previously  obtained  an 
academic  education,  and  when  he  landed  in 
New  York  City,  he  was  ready  to  begin  the 
battle  of  life.  For  four  years  thereafter  he 
lived  in  Brooklyn,  and  there  he  learned  the 
printer's  trade.  Coming  West,  then,  to  St. 
Louis,  he  worked  as  a  compositor  on  the 
"Anzdger  des  Westens"  and  other  German 
newspapers  until  1876,  and  is  remembered  by 


those  wlio  worked  widi  him  at  the  case  as  a 
capable  printer,  an  intelligent   and   studious 
young   man,  and   a   genial   companion.    In 
1876  his  carefully  husbanded  earnings  paid 
the  expenses  of  a  trip  which  he  made  to  the 
Fatherland,  and  while  there  he  studied  law. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  this  country, 
with  his  knowledge  broadened  by  travel  and 
study  abroad,  and  making  choice  of  journal- 
ism as  his  vocation,  he  began  newspaper  work 
on  the   New  York  "Staats   Zeitung."    His 
work  on  this  journal  was  brilliant  in  character, 
evidencing  the  fact  that  he  had  genius  of  a 
high  order  and  giving  promise  of  the  success 
which  he  has  since  achieved  both  in  journalism 
and   politics.     His   fondness    for    St.    Louis 
brought  him  back  Ho  thalt  city  in  1884,  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  "Tribune,"  a  CJerman 
evening  paper,   which  under  his  control  be- 
came  a  valuable   property,   attaining   great 
popularty  among  the  German-speaking  resi- 
dents of  the  city.    In  1890  he  entered  politics, 
standing  at  that  time  as  a  candidate  for  mem- 
ber of  the  city  school  board.     He  was  elected 
to  this  position  by  a  flattering  majority,  and 
so  admirably  did  he  discharge  his  duties  in  this 
connection  that  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
board  the  following  year,  and  in  that  capacity 
exhibited  an  executive  ability  and  soundness 
of  judgment  that  won  for  him  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  classes  of  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
political    predilection.     His   manifest   fitness 
for  the  discharge  of  public  duties  impressed 
Itself  upon  the  public  mind,  and  in  1892  he 
was  made  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  which  he  had  affiliated  from  the 
time  he  became  a  voter,  for  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Tenth  Missouri  District. 
At  the  ensuing  election,  he  received  from  his 
constituents  the  compliment  of  a  majority  of 
three  thiousand  votes,  and  his  labors  in  the 
national  legislature  received  two  years  later 
the  handsome  endorsement  of  a  majority  of 
eight  thousand  votes.    He  was  re-dected  in 
1896,  and  again  in  1898,  and  has  taken  rank 
among  the  able  and  influential  members  of 
the  American  Congress. 

Bartlett,  Eayre  Oliphant,  mine  oper- 
ator, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
February  10,  1836.  Hfe  parents  were  Nathan 
and  Sarah  Ann  (OHphant)  Bartlett.  The 
falther  was  born  in  Little  Egg  Harbor,  and 
reared  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  for  some  years  a  building  contractor  in 
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Philadelphia.  In  1837,  ^^  removed  to  New 
Lisbon,  New  Jersey,  Where  for  ten  years  he 
was  engaged  as  a  miller.  He  then  removed  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  "the  Mechanical  Zinc  Works,  which 
he  successfully  managed  for  six  years.  In 
1853,  at  the  solicitation  of  Gilbert  Wetherall, 
he  went  to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
built  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Works,  and  became  the 
superintendent,  serving  in  that  capa'city  for  ten 
years.  He  afterword  became  financially  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  the  Bartlett 
Zinc  Works,  at  Bergen  Point,  New  Jersey, 
which  he  superintended  for  several  years,  and 
with  which  he  maintained  a  financial  and  ad- 
visory reJaition  until  his  death  in  1896.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  E.  O.  Bartlett,  was  a  native 
of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
educaited  at  Westtown,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Of  their  nine  children,  Eayre 
Oliphant,  was  the  oldest.  His  edocaition  was 
acquired  in  the  common  schools  in  the  home 
neighborhood,  and  in  an  academy,  at  West- 
town,  rtear  Westchester,  Pennsylvania.  His 
studies  were  ended  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  became  an  employe  in  the 
zinc  works,  superintended  by  his  father,  under 
whose  instruction  he  mastered  all  the  details 
of  manufacturing  as  then  practiced,  besides 
having  the  great  advantage  of  participation  in 
all  the  experimentation  practiced  by  the  elder 
Bartlett,  and  cultivating,  in  a  large  measure 
unconsciously,  those  habits  of  observation  and 
investigation,  which  in  after  years  gave  him 
distinction  as  one  of  thfe  moist  successful  and 
useful  inventors  of  his  day.  He  left  the 
parent  establishment  to  enter  the  Keystone 
Zinc  Works  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania, 
as  superintendent,  a  position  which  he  oc- 
cupied for  some  years.  In  1870,  he  removed 
to  Birmingham,  New  Jersey,  where  tor  six 
years  he  managed  a  gristmill.  In  the  fall  of 
1876,  he  located  permanently  in  Joplin,  and 
engaged  in  lead  and  zinc  smelting,  a  large 
part  of  his  effort  being  directed  to  perfecting 
the  process  of  utilizing  the  waste  fumes  from 
the  lead  furnaces,  and  converting  them  into 
tfie  most  enduring  pigment  known.  This  pro- 
cess, known  as  the  Bartlett  &  Lewis  Process, 
is  that  employed  in  the  Works  of  the  Pi<cher 
Lead  Company,  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  of  which 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  the  general  manager  for 
many  years,  and  to  whoise  successful  persever- 
ance and  inventive  genius  the  works  owe  much 
of  their  reputation.     The  method  pursued  is 


the  collection  of  the  fumes  from  the  many 
"Scotch-eyes"  in  the  smelting  department; 
their  conveyance  by  pipes  to  a  condensing 
apparatus,  the  subsequent  elimination  of  all 
foreign  substances,  and  consequent  production 
of  absolutely  pure  white  lead,  relady  for  ship- 
ment and  use.  For  marine  use,  particulariy 
in  work  upon  the  hull  and  outside  cabin  work 
of  ocean-going  vessels,  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  pigment  known,  being  the  only  one  not 
seriously  affected  by  salt  water.  The  plant 
of  the  Picher  Lead  Company  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only 
similar  establishments  are  those  at  Bristol, 
England.  The  Bartlett  &  Lewis  process  has 
been  eagerly  sought  by  other  manufiaoturers, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  frequently  ap- 
proached with  a  view  to  the  command  of  his 
services  elsewhere,  but  his  entire  interest  con- 
tinues with  the  establishment  which  witnessed 
his  incessant  labor,  and  where  he  won  the 
fame  which  rewarded  his  industry  and  in- 
ventive genius.  He  is  also  interested  in  many 
other  industrial  enterprises.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cottonwood  Hollow  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  Monarch  Mining  Company,  the 
Bingo  Mining  Company,  the  Joplin  Pitospec- 
ting  Company,  and  the  Muncie  Mining  Com- 
pany ;  vice  president  of  the  Jersey  Land  and 
Mining  Company ;  a  director  of  the  Western 
Patent  Company,  of  Colorado,  and  of  the 
Miners'  Bank  of  Joplin.  He  has  ever  been 
warmly  interested  in  all  movements  k>okinef 
toward  the  material  and  moral  wellbeing  of 
Joplin,  and  h!as  contribirted  largely  to  the  use- 
fulness and  success  of  the  Joplin  Business 
Men's  Club,  an  organizati<>n  whbse  member- 
ship includes  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  citizens  of  the  place, 
drawn  together  to  advance  business  and  sbdal 
interests,  and  whose  influence  has  extended 
throughout  the  entire  mining  district;  of  this 
body  he  has  been  president.  His  interest  in 
educational  affairs  has  "been  active,  and  at  an 
important  period  he  was  elected  by  unanimous 
vote  to  the  presidency  of  the  Jop4in  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Bartlett,  was,  in  Civil  War 
times,  a  staunch  Union  man,  and  served  as  an 
emergency  man  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion 
was  reared  an  orthodox  Quaker.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Masonic  order.  He  was 
mlarried  March  13,  i860,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Lippincott,  of  Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey.  Of 
this  union  were  born  three  children.     Mary 
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and  Sallie  were  twins.  Mary  is  wife  of  Dr. 
Frank  Speer,  superintendent  of  a  hospital  in 
North  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  they  have 
one  child,  Myra  Ryland.  Sallie  is  the  wife  ol 
Jeroone  B.  Grigg,  an  attorney,  of  Mt.  Holly, 
New  Jersey;  they  have  four  children,  Eliza- 
beth, ag^d  13  years;  Jo'hn,  aged  11  years; 
Eayre,  aged  8  years,  and  J.  B.,  aged  3  years. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Anna  Bell,  tnarried 
W.  P.  Cleveland,  of  Jopliti,  formeriy.  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  they  have  no  children. 
Well  past  the  meridian  of  life,  Mr.  B^artlett  is 
as  intensely  active  as  when  he  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  eminently  useful  and  suc- 
cessful career,  and  gives  earnest  piersortal  at- 
tention to  all  concerns  entering  into  the  vast 
enterprises  which  have  grown  out  of  a 
science  which  he  has  made  a  life  study.  It 
\\x)uld  be  impossible  to  attempt  fro  measure 
the  property  values  which  have  oome  out  ol 
the  affairs  in  whidh  he  has  bome  a  leading  part, 
or  to  number  the  army  of  men,  in  various 
walks  of  life,  who  have  been  advantaged 
thereby.  But  his  life  has  been  largely  and 
widely  useful,  and  he  is  to  be  accounted  among 
those  who  are  benefactors  of  humanity. 

Barton,  Abraham  P.,  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  bom  in  Plaitte  County,  and 
reared  in  Audrain  County.  His  parents  were 
both  Kentuckians  by  birth.  His  father,  Levi 
Barton,  Esq.,  now  residing  in  Howard  County, 
Missouri,  is  of  Scotch  origin.  His  mother, 
now  deceased,  was  of  German  and  English 
families.  She  wtas  a  daughter  of  Abraham 
Pool,  a  pioneer  to  the  State  of  Missouri  from 
Tennessee.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
first  bom  son  of  Levi  and  Malinda  C.  Barton, 
who  reared  a  family  of  eleven  children,  their 
married  life  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty-six  years,  the  decease  of  the  rtoble 
mother  in  April,  1900,  being  the  first  deaith  by 
sickness  in  the  immediate  family  in  all  the  fifty- 
six  years.  Abra'ham's  early  life  was  passed  in 
the  hardy  and  sinew-developing  pursuits  of  a 
farm  life.  Until  his  nineteenth  year  he  had 
only  the  advantages  of  a  few  American  Tract 
Society  books,  and  about  three  months  in  the 
year  attendance  at  school  in  the  old  log^  school- 
house  one  and  a  half  miles  from  his  home.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  left  the  paternal 
roof,  never  'having  studied  English  grammar, 
with  a  resolute  determination  to  become  edu- 
cated, although  he  had  not  a  dollar  to  begin 
on.     With  indomitable  energy  and  unwaver- 


ing purpose,  he  fought  his  way  through  the 
State  University,  asking  no  one  for  any  as- 
sistance, except  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
earn  what  he  received.  In  1873,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Missouri  State  University,  with 
two  diplomas,  having  taken  the  rtormal  along 
with  the  regular  collegiate  course.  Five  years 
later  he  was  awarded  the  master's  degree.  After 
graduaticm  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Mexico,  Missouri,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  After- 
ward he  was  engaged  in  school  work  for  some 
years,  becoming  prominent  in  his  State  as  a 
teacher,  principal  and  lecturer.  In  1874  he 
was  married  to  Miss  C.  Josephine  Wigginton, 
of  Audrain  County,  Missouri.  In  1882  he 
with  his  family  located  permanently  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  where  they  now  reside. 
There,  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1882,  he  opened 
an  office  for  the  practice  of  law.  He  con- 
tinued die  pursuit  of  the  legal  profession  until 
in  1896,  When  he  finally  withdrew  from  active 
practice,  bis  publishing  and  journalistic  work, 
begun  in  1894,  having  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions as  to  require  his  entire  time  and  attention. 
In  1894  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
began  the  publication  of  "The  Life,"  a  weekly 
metaphysiad  journal,  which  now  circulates  in 
every  civilized  country  on  earth.  Mr.  Barton 
has  written  and  published  several  books  of  a 
metaphysical  and  critical  character.  Among 
them  are  "The  Bible,  an  HistoricaJ  and  Critical 
Study":  "The  A  B  C  of  Truth,  being  Twenty- 
six  Basic  Lessons  in  the  Science  of  Life" ;  "The 
Bible  and  Eternal  Punishment,  Proving  from 
the  Original  Languages  that  the  Bible  does 
not  Teach  the  Doctrine";  "Fafth's  Fruition"; 
and  "Why  Are  We  Here,  or  the  Meaning  and 
Purpose  of  This  Incarnation."  Mr.  Barton  is 
a  logician,  linguist  and  mathematician  in  his 
intellectuaJ  bent,  a  clear,  forcible  and  ready 
writer  and  speaker.  He  lecture  extensively 
upoit  the  topics  appertaining  to  the  New 
Thought,  and  is  a  successful  teacher  along 
those  lines  of  philosophy.  In  religion  Mr. 
Barton  is  a  fearless,  progressive  truth-seeker, 
acknowledging  no  limitations  of  creed  or 
dogma  and  refusing  personal  leaders.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barton  four  children  have  been  bom  : 
Vivien  Ethel,  Homer  Raphael,  Mabel  Italia 
and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  all  living,  except 
Mabel.  Mr.  Barton  loves  his  work  as 
journalist,  publisher  and  lecturer,  and  believes 
he  has  only  begun  a  career  of  great  use- 
fulness. 
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Barton   Couniy.—A    county    in    the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Staite,  120  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City.     It  is  bounded  'on  the  north 
by  Vernon  County,  on  the  east  by  Cedar  and 
Uade  Counties,  on  the  south  by  Jasper  County, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Kansas.     It 
has  an  area  of  612  square  miles,  four-fifths  of 
which  is  elevated  prairie,  sufficienltly  undulat- 
ing for  drainage,  and  not  too  bmfcen  for  con- 
venient cultivation.    The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy 
loam,    rich    and   productive,    producing  the 
cereals,  grasses  and  fruits  boimtifully.    The 
prairie  is  dotted  with  groves  of  the  native 
woods,  hickory,  oak,  lind,  walnut,  locust  and 
sycamore.     Extending  through  the   county, 
east  and  west,  a  few  miles  north  of  Lamar,  is 
the    Ozark    Divide,  which    sends   the   water 
courses  on  the  one  sMe  toward  the  Missouri 
River,  and  those  on  the   other  side  toward 
White    River.    In   the    noitbea'st    is    Horse 
Creek ;  in  the  nortlh.  Little  Drywdod,  with  the 
forks  of  Big  Drywood  in  the  northwest.  Coon 
Creek  follows  the  east  half  of  the   southern 
boundary  of  the  county.     Muddy  Greek,  a 
feeder  of  Spring  River,  enters  the  southeast 
comer,  and  in  its  meanderings  through  the 
south  half  df  the  county,  traverses  a  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  to  find  its  leaving  point  in 
the  soutliwest.    West  Fork  and  Peittis  Creek 
are  in  the  central  south.    The  bottom  lands 
bordering  these  streams  contain  a  g^reat  depth 
of  rich  alluvial  soil  which  is  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive.    The  climate  is  salubrious,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  stock-raising,  and  young  cattle  and 
hog's  have  nm  at  large  in  the  valleys  through- 
out the  winter.    .Coal   underlies  the   greater 
part  of  the  county,. and  large  mines  are  profit- 
ably worked  at  various  places.     Limesitone 
and  sandstone  of  superior  quality  is  quarried  in 
jJaces ;  the  latter  is  found  in  various  shades  of 
color,  and  has  been  used  in  the  new  Barton 
County  courthouse,  the  Gulf  Railway  build- 
ings in  Springfield,  in  churches  in  Joplin,  and 
in    other   important   edifices.    The   principal 
towns  are  Lamar,  the  county  seat ;  GoJden 
City,  Minden  Mines,  and  Liberal.     Railways 
traversing  the  county  are  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  Kansas  City,  Port  Scott  &  Memphis,  and 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf.     In  1898 
the  principal  surplus  products  were :    Wheat, 
12,292  bushels;   com,  10,576  busfhels;  oats, 
30,954  bushels ;  flax,  64,856  bushels ;  hay,  34,- 
3i7,4CXD  pounds;  flour   205,456  pounds;  ship 
stuflF,    252,000  pounds;   grass   seed,   435,940 
pounds;  poultry  329,943  pounds;  eggs,  35,- 


640  dozen;  small  fruits,  13,686  crates;  cattle 
9,196  head;  hogs,  23,900  bead;  horses  and 
mules,  1,341  head;  sheep,  1,740  head;  hides, 
47,899  pounds;  lumber  and  logs,  74,200  feet; 
coal,  13,022  tons. 

Barton  County  was  created  December  12, 
1855,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  David  Bar- 
ton, one  of  the  first  two  United  States  Senators 
from  Missouri.  Its  territory  was  taken  from 
Jasper  County,  and  this  was  accomplished 
mainly  through  the  effort  of  George  E.Ward. 
The  temporary  seat  of  justice  was  at  his  house 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Lamar,  which 
was  chosen  as  the  permanent  seat  the  same 
year.  Allen  Petty  was  county  seait  commis- 
sioner and  building  oonnmissioner ;  Mr.  Fisher 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  former  capac- 
ity. In  1858  a  temporary  fname  courthouse 
was  erected,  and  in  i860  it  was  repbced  with  a 
brick  building  which  was  burned  during  the 
war.  In  1868,  a  frame  courthouse  was  built 
on  the  west  sHe  of  the  square,  at  a  cost  ol 
over  $5,000.  In  1889  was  completed  a  spacious 
and  handsome  edifice,  of  prefesed  brick  and 
Barton  County  stone,  costing  $32,500,  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  pubHc  square.  Wroi^- 
doers  were  sent  into  neighboring  counties, 
mostly  to  Vernon,  for  confinement,  untfl  1871, 
when  a  brick  jail  was  erected  alt  a  cost  of 
$7,600.  The  appointed  county  judges,  at  the 
organization  of  the  county,  were  William  H. 
Brown,  James  Guest  and  J.  G.  Hutton. 
Joseph  H.  Brown  was  sheriff,  Branlch  T.  Mor- 
gran  was  county  and  circuit  clerk,  and  George 
E.  Ward  \vas  treasurer.  In  1866  Wdlliain  H. 
Grier,  Elijah  Buffington  and  John  Main 
were  elected  county  judges;  Emery  Q.  Con- 
diet,  county  clerk;  W.  A.  Norris,  sheriff;  C. 
R.  Logan,  treasurer;  William  B.  Smedley, 
probate  judge ;  and  L.  M.  Timmonds,  circu'tt 
clerk.  The  first  session  of  the  circuit  court 
was  held  at  the  house  of  George  E.  Ward, 
Judge  Jchn  R.  Chenault  presiding.  There 
were  no  courts  after  1861  until  1866,  when 
Judge  John  C.  Price  presided  with  Branch  T. 
Morgan  as  clerk,  the  session  being  held  in 
open  air,  all  public  buildingi  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Quantreirs  Band.  The  public 
records  had  been  thrown  into  a  well  by  a 
citizen;  they  were  afterward  recovered,  but 
were  so  damaged  that  transcription  was  neces- 
sary. The  only  legal  execution  was  that  of 
Amos  Avery,  for  the  murder  of  James  A.  Miles, 
in  1892 ;  both  were  strangers  passing  through 
the  county.     Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
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the  pioneers.  The  name  remains  of  one  Gil 
Roup,  who  pursued  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  relentless  and  deadly  hatred.  He 
left  the  country  with  his  family  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  entire  party  were  slain  by  the 
race  which  he  had  persecuted.  The  earliest 
residents  of  the  county  known,  are  tihosc 
already  named  in  connection  with  its  organi- 
zation. George  E.  Ward  built  a  com  and 
saw  mill,  and  sold  goods  in  a  log  house,  on  the 
site  of  Lamar,  in  1852.  The  early  postoffices 
were :  Lamkr,  J.  C.  Parry,  postmaster ;  Dry- 
wood,  Morris  C.  Baker,  postmaster ;  and  Coon 
Creek,  Robert  Stanley,  postmaster.  A  weekly 
mail  was  brought  on  horseback  from  Inde- 
pendence, by  way  of  Papinsville.  William 
Seals  taught  the  first  school,  in  1854,  two  miles 
south  of  Lamar.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
education,  and  the  few  schools  existing  were 
closed  during  the  war.  The  first  school  after- 
ward was  at  Lamar,  in  1866,  taught  by  Reeson 
Bovard.  Between  1866  and  1869,  schools 
were  established  at  five  otiher  pioints  in  the 
county.  About  1866,  W.  H.  Avery  became 
county  commission«er  of  schools.  In  1898 
there  were  in  the  county  102  schools,  147 
teachers,  and  5,988  pupils;  the  permanent 
school  fund  was  $77,708.10. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
old  courthouse  at  Lamar,  when  a  sermon  was 
read  by  a  layman,  there  being  no  minister  in 
the  place.  The  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Lamar  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  1870, 
the  first  edifice  for  religious  purposes.  All 
the  leading  denominations  are  now  represented 
by  prosperous  societies  at  various  points.  The 
town  of  Liberal  was  incorporalted  in  188 1,  by 
a  colony  of  Spiritualists,  who  maintain  a 
school,  Sunday  school,  normal  school  and 
business  institute,  occupying  buildings  erected 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $6,000.  The  first  paper  was 
the  "Universe,"  published  at  Lamar,  by  Grier 
&  Farmer ;  the  year  of  its  institution  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  priior  to  the  war.  Thfe  county 
was  s|>arsely  populated  during  the  war,  and 
occupies  small  place  in  the  history  of  that  time. 
In  1861,  Major  Randall  recruited  a  company 
which  entered  the  Confederate  service  under 
General  Rains.  Captain  I.  N.  DeLong  organ- 
ized a  company  of  Union  Home  Guards,  which 
served  but  a  short  time,  its  members  stoon 
entering  permanent  regiments.  Many  raids 
were  made  through  the  county,  and  there  was 
mudh  pillaging  and  destruction  of  property, 
and  occasional  murders.    The  real  develop- 


ment of  the  county  dates  from  the  establish- 
ment of  its  mining  interests,  which  followed 
the  completion  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 
&  Gulf  Railway,  in  1880.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  was  completed  the  following 
year.  In  1871  the  Barton  County  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society  was  incorporated 
and  through  its  annual  exhibitions  has  ac- 
complished much  for  improvement  in  agri- 
cukural  concerns.  All  material  interests  are 
in  healthful  condition,  and  the  county  ranks 
high  in  all  that  makes  a  prosperous  and  orderly 
community.  In  1900  the  population  was 
18,253. 

Barton,  David,  first  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  and  otherwise  prominent 
in  the  early  political  history  of  the  State,  was 
born  December  14,  1783,  in  Tennessee.     He 
was  descended   from   Scotch  ancestry.     His 
grandfather  was  Joshua  Barton,  whose  parents 
settled  in  Maryland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  his  father  was  Isaac 
Barton,  a  prominent  Baptist  clergyman  of  the 
early  days.     David   Barton   graduated   from 
Greenville  College,  Tennessee,  and  then  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Judge  Anderson,  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  of  that  State,  from  whom  he 
received  the  training  which  aided  in  making 
him  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day     In 
1809,    David    Barton    and  his  two  brothers, 
Isaac  and  Joshua,  all  lawyers,  came  to  Mis- 
souri, David  settling  in  St.  Charles,  and  his 
brothers  in  St.  Louis.     Isaac  Barton  soon  re- 
turned to  his  native  State.    Joshua  became 
United  States  District  Attorney  in  St.  Louis, 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Thomas  C.  Rec- 
tor, on  Bloody  Island,  in  1823.    (See  "Duel- 
ing.")    David  Barton  was  deeply  affected  by 
this  tragedy  and  sharply  criticised  the  actors 
in  the  affair.    When  he  first  settled  at   St. 
Charles  there  was  little  law  business  to  be  done 
there  and  for  a  time  he  taught  school.     On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  entered 
the  United  States  Army,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
military  service,  he  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis.     He 
became  Attorney  Generalof  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  in  1813,  upon  its  territorial  organi- 
zation under  its  present  name,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  years,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  St.  Louis  circuit  bench.     In  1818,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  then  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
he  became  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Represen- 
tatives.   In  1820,  in  the  same  city,  he  was 
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chosen  president  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  without  opposition,  and  it  was 
his  hand  that  wrote  the  constitution  adopted 
by  that  body,  wtiich  was  displaced  by  the 
Drake  Constitution  in  1866.  In  the  first  State 
Legislature,  in  1821,  he  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  by  acclamation.  In  the  same 
session,  after  a  contest  continuing  for  three 
days,  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  elected  by  the 
vote  of  a  sick  man,  Daniel  Ralls,  who  was 
brought  into  the  chamber  on  a  litter  at  the 
instigation  of  Barton,  a  friend  of  Benton.  Sen- 
ator Barton  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of 
that  augfust  body  in  which  his  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Benton,  served  for  thirty  years.  Their 
relationship  toward  each  other  was  peculiarly 
interesting,  and  toward  the  last,  \vhen  they 
had  become  somewhat  unfriendly,  there  were 
incidents  approaching  th€  dramatic.  In  poli- 
tics David  Barton  was  a  Wihig,  while  Benton 
was  a  Jackson  Democrat.  In  the  congress- 
ional session  of  1829-30,  the  debate  occurred 
upon  the  famous  Foote  resolution,  in  which 
Daniel  Webster  delivered  his  "Reply  to 
Hayne,"  which  became  a  classic  in  American 
literature.  The  Foote  resolution  looked  to 
limiting  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  those  then 
on  the  market,  and  abolishing  the  office  of 
Surveyor  General.  "There  were  giants  in 
those  days."  Andrew  Jackson  was  president. 
John  C.Calhoun  was  vice  president, presiding 
over  the  Senate,  upon  whose  floor  met  in 
mighty  contest  Daniel  Webster,  David  Bar- 
ton, Thomas  H,  Benton,  and  many  other 
bright  intellectual  lights.  The  debate  upon 
the  resolution  drifted  into  personalities,  and 
touched  upon  the  Virginia  resolutions,  the 
Hartford  convention,  the  slavery  question, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  compact  of  the 
Union.  During  its  progress,  February  9, 
1830,  Senator  Barton  began  his  powerful  and 
scathing  arraignment  and  excoriation  of  his 
colleague,  Senator  Benton,  in  a  speech  of  four 
hours,  which  critics  have  pronounced  equal  to 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  This  great  speech 
appears  in  Gale  and  Seaton's  Register  of  De- 
bates in  Congress,  Volume  6,  Part  I,  pages 
146-159.  It  bristles  with  repartee,  sarcasm 
and  humor,  abounds  in  constitutional  law  and 
historical  reference,  is  adorned  with  rhetorical 
gems,  and  glows  with  oratorical  fire  and 
forensic  power.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  re- 
sentment of  Senator  Benton,  ais  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Senator  Barton  except  in 


records  of  votes.  It  is  mainly  for  this  reason 
that  Senator  Barton  has  remained  compara- 
tively unknown,  while  the  personality  of  Sen- 
ator Benton  stands  out  conspicuously.  After 
leaving  the  Senate,  Barton  was  State  Senator 
from  St.  Ijouis,  and  afterward  circuit  judge  at 
Boonville,  Missouri.  He  was  small  in  stat- 
ure, vivacious  in  temperament,  and  kind  and 
charitable  to  a  fault.  His  hair  was  almost 
black,  with  a  brownish  shade,  his  eyes  were 
brown  or  hazel,  and  his  nose  was  slightly  Ro- 
man. He  was  never  married.  R.  M.  Barton,^ 
now  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Tennessee, 
is  a  great-nephew,  and  Levi  Barton,  of  How- 
ard County,  Missouri,  is  a  second  cousin. 
David  Barton  died  at  Boonville,  Missouri, 
September  22,  1837.  He  was  there  buried, 
in  the  old  town  cemetery,  and  a  gray  stone 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  by  his 
admiring  neighbors.  Upon  this  was  briefly 
outlined  his  distinguished  career,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  man,  the  expression  of  hearts 
filled  with  loving  appreciation:  "A  profound 
jurist,  an  honest  and  able  statesman,  a  just 
and  benevolent  man."  The  remains  were 
afterward  removed  to  the  new  cemetery,  and 
over  them  was  erected  a  fine  marble  shaft. 
The  old  monument  was  placed  in  the  univer- 
sity campus  at  Columbia,  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  its  unveiling  took 
place  in  June,  1899,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  Among  the  speakers  upon 
that  occasion  was  the  venerable  editor  and 
benefactor  of  the  best  *of  the  institutions  of 
Missouri,  Colonel  William  F .  Switzler,  to 
whom  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  credit 
of  bringing  out  of  oblivion  David  Barton,  and 
giving  him  his  proper  place  in  public  sight 
David  Barton  had  been  called  "a  forgotten 
statesman,"  because  his  modesty  and  unsel- 
fish affection  for  his  adopted  State  permitted 
others  to  reap  where  he  had  sown,  and  to  win 
the  applause  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him. 
The  statement  of  these  facts,  and  appreciative 
recognition  of  the  merit,  talent  and  distin- 
guished services  of  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  Missouri,  was  eloquently  expressed  by 
Colonel  Switzler.  In  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Jefferson  City  is 
a  fine  life-size  oil  portrait  of  Senator  Barton, 
painted  by  C.  Josephine  Barton,  of  Kansas 
City,  by  whose  husband,  A.  P.  Barton,  a  rela- 
tive of  Senator  Barton,  it  was  presented  to  the 
State.  It  is  copied  from  an  old  oil  portrait 
owned  by  Judge  R.  M.  Barton,  of  Chatta- 
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nooga,  Tennessee,  and  was  painted  in  1822  by 
a  French  artist. 

Barton,  Joseph,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Audrain  County,  Missouri,  January  15,  1859, 
son  of  Levi  and  Malinda  C.  (Pool)  Barton. 
His  father,  who  is  a  farmer,  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Missouri,  and  at  the  present  time 
(1900)  is  still  living  in  Howard  County,  being 
now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
Barton  family  furnished  early  settlers  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Missouri,  several  mem- 
*  bers  of  which  were  distinguished  by  greait  abil- 
ities, and  valuable  public  services,  notably 
David  Barton,  United  States  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  author  of  the  first  constitution 
of  the  State,  and  Joshua  Barton,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  lawyers  of  his  day.  John  Bar- 
ton, the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  came  from  Kentucky  in  early  times  to 
Missouri,  and  settled  in  Boone  County,  where 
he  lived  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  father, 
Levi,  moved  from  Platte  to  Audrain  Coumty 
where  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  and  then  moved 
to  Howard  County.  Joseph  Barton  was  raised 
on  the  farm,  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  State  University,  from  which  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1886, 
his  thesis  at  graduation  being  awarded  the 
prize  in  a  class  contest  as  the  most  scholarly 
discussion  of  a  mooted  legal  proposition. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  established  his 
home  in  Dawn,  Livingston  County,  and  in 
1888  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  that  county.  During  his  term 
of  office  he  removed  from  Dawn  and 
made  his  permanent  home  in  ChiUicothe. 
He  discharged  his  duties  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney  with  signal  ability  and  success. 
In  1893,  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  prosecutor, 
he  was  appointed  city  counselor,  and  in  1900 
was  appointed  again  to  that  office.  As  the 
legal  adviser  of  his  city  he  has  madea  splendid 
record.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  all  his  life,  has  served  on  the  va- 
rious committees  of  the  party  ever  since  he 
settled  in  ChiUicothe,  and  was  never  known  to 
commit  an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  party  plat- 
form or  party  nominees.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  ability.  Mr.  Barton  was  married, 
December  6,  1881,  to  Linda  E.  Williams,  of 
Utica,  Missouri.  They  have  five  children  living. 

Barton,  Joshua,  was  born  in  Tennes- 
see, son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Barton  and  brother  of 


David  Barton,  one  of  the  first  United  States 
Senators  elected  from  Missouri.  He  came 
west  soon  after  his  elder  brother  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  and  read  law  there  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Rufus  Easton.  After  his  admi'ssion 
to  the  bar  he  was  associated  with  Honorable 
Edward  Bates  in  practice  until  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  Missouri  was  organized,  when  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State.  This  office  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Missouri,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  his  tragic  death, 
\vhich  occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,  1823. 
On  that  date  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  fought 
with  Thomas  C.  Rector  on  Bloody  Island. 

Barton,  C.  Josephine  Wiggintoii, 

metaphysical  writer  and  artist,  was  born  not 
far  from  Columbia,  in  Boone  County,  Mis- 
souri.   Her  father,  Rev.  W.  R.  Wigginton,  is 
of    Virginia    nativity;    her    mother,    whose 
maiden  name  was  O.  H.  Daniel,  was  bom  in 
Kentucky.     Mrs.    Barton    is    the    fourth    of 
eleven  children.     Hickman  J.  Wiggintx>n,  of 
the  firm  of  Wigginton  &  Conger  of  the  '*Lin- 
neus  Bulletin,"  is  her  brother.     He  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Linn  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  w"hioh  position  he  has  held  since 
1888.     He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congressional  Committee  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  since  1890,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Senatorial  Committee  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lives.     Mr.  Wigginton  is  an  eloquent 
orator  and  able  man.     On  the  grandmotiier's 
side  Mrs.  Barton's  family  tree  extends  back 
to  tiie  Norman  grandfather,  who  was   first 
cousin  to  George  H.    The  genealogy  traces 
backward  thus:  "Wigginton,   Redd,  Bullett, 
Norman,  Whyte.      (William  Redd,  the  fore- 
most lawyer  in  his  State,  was  Mrs.  Barton's 
great-uncle.    J.  A.  Broaddus,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  was  a  cousin  of    Mrs.   Barton's 
mother.)  At  an  early  age  Mrs.  Barton  evinced 
the  highest  natural  talent  for  art.    To  make 
original  sketches  was  her  deiight.     At  school 
she  was  often  reprimanded  for  spending  the 
precious  time  that  should  have  been  given,  as 
the  pedagogue  believed,  to  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  "ciphering"  and  studying  the 
sciences.     Endowed  by  nature  wnth  finely  bal- 
anced mental  powers  and  a  perfect  physical 
organism,  she  early  gave  promise  of  a  splendid 
career.     She    graduated   with    honors    from 
Stephens    College,    and    the    year   following 
found  her  conducting  the  art  school  at  Mount 
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Pleasant  College.  In  1874  she  was  married 
to  Abraham  P.  Barton,  and  was  for  seven 
years  engaged  with  him  in  educational  work, 
teaching  the  higher  branches.  They  removed 
to  Kansas  City  in  1882,  where,  for  fourteen 
years  she  conducted  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
successful  art  studios  in  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Here  she  distinguished  her- 
self in  portrait  and  figure  painting,  taking  her 
models  from  nature  and  from  her  own  ideals. 
She  holds  several  valuable  medals.  Her  last 
important  picture  was  a  full  length  ix>rtrait  of 
Jesus  from  her  own  ideal  standard.  It  was 
painted  for  Mr.  Morden  of  Chicago,  and  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Mrs. 
Barton  is,  by  nature,  a  student  of  metaphysics, 
delighting  in  the  mathematics  and  order  of 
Perfect  Being.  She  invited  her  husband  to 
take  up,  with  her,  that  branch  known  as  men- 
tal science,  because  she  saw  in  it  a  vast  field 
for  usefulness.  They  entered  the  work  as 
publishers,  journalists  and  teachers.  Mrs. 
Barton  is  editor  of  "Holiday  Extra,"  a  new 
era  magazine,  and  also  one  of  the  editors  of 
"The  Life,"  and  author  of  several  metaphysi- 
cal books.  "Evangel  Ahvallah,"  "The  White 
Spectrum,"  "Healing  Thoughts"  and  "The 
Mother  of  the  Living,"  are  from  her  pen.  She 
is  a  forcible  writer  and  an  efficient  teacher. 
She  says :  "Happy  is  the  one  who  has  found  his 
true  oflSce  in  Being."  She  is  the  mother  of 
four  children,  Vivien  Ethel,  Homer  Raphael, 
Mabel  llalia  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Bar- 
ton. 

Barton,  Levi,  was  born  October  17, 
1817,  in  Warren  County,  Kentucky.  His 
father  was  John  Barton,  son  of  Joshua  Barton, 
also  of  Kentucky.  Levi  Barton's  grandfather, 
Joshua  Barton,  was  one  of  three  brothers  who 
came  to  this  country  before  the  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  either  from  England  or 
from  Germany,  perhaps  from  the  latter  coun- 
try,as  they  appear  to  have  been  German.  One 
of  these  three  brothers  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  Kentucky. 
One  was  the  father  of  Senator  David  Barton, 
who,  with  Thomas  H.  Benton,  was  the  first 
United  States  Senator  ^ent  from  Missouri,  and 
the  brother  settling  in  Massachusetts  was  an 
ancestor  of  Clara  Barton  of  Red  Cross  fame. 
Levi  Marton's  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Blankenship.  Her  father,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  came  to  this  country  during  the 
days  of  the  Colonies,and  was  in  his  eighteenth 


year  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  began. 
He  had  two  older  brothers  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  colonists,  and  tried  himself  to  enlist 
with  them,  but  was  prevented  on  account  of 
his  youth.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution the  report  came  that  two  brothers,  who 
were  then  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  in  Vir- 
ginia, were  starving.  On  hearing  this  report, 
their  father,  being  Mr.  Barton's  maternal 
grandfather,  filled  a  knapsack  with  provisions, 
went  on  foot  through  the  wilderness,  gained 
admission  to  the  ranks  during  an  engagement, 
went  to  the  front  where  his  two  sons  were  in 
line  of  battle,  took  the  musket  of  each  son  in 
turn  and  fought  in  his  place  while  he  ate. 

Levi  Barton's  mother  died  in  Kentucky 
about  1830.  His  father  died  in  Missouri,  and 
was  buried  in  Boone  County  about  ten  miles 
from  Columbia.  When  Levi  Barton's  mother 
died  he  was  a  small  boy.  He  was  taken  to 
live  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  soon 
ran  away  from  home,  walking  up  the  old 
Louisville  and  Nashville  pike  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  on  his  way  crossing  Green  River  in 
a  canoe  which  he  found  tied  to  the  bank.  He 
readily  secured  employment  in  Louisville, 
later  clerked  in  a  store  in  Caneyville,  and  was 
never  idle.  While  yet  in  his  teens,  his  em- 
ployer placed  him  in  charge  of  a  flatboat,  and 
he  made  regular  trips  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  New  Orleans,  carrying  such  freight 
as  fresh  and  cured  meats,  tobacco,  grain  and 
venison  in  large  quantities.  Frequently  on 
such  trips  his  sales  amounted  to  over  $6,- 
000,  which  money,  if  not  largely  invested 
by  Mr.  Barton  for  his  employer  in  mer- 
chandise, would  be  brought  back  on  his 
person. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  came 
to  Missouri,  but  soon  returned  to  Kentucky. 
After  about  two  years  he  came  back  to  Mis- 
souri, locating  in  Boone  County,  near  Colum- 
bia. It  was  here  that  he  met  and  married 
Malinda  C.  Pool,  daughter  of  Abrahiam  Pool, 
September  7,  1843.  He  then  moved  to  north- 
west Missouri,  cleared  land  in  the  wilderness 
and  built  a  cabin  in  what  is  now  Platte  County, 
later  moved  to  the  territory  now  Nodaway 
County,  returned  to  Platte,  but  on  account  of 
prowling  Indians,  who  stole  his  property,  and 
the  wolves  making  depredations  on  his  young 
stock,  he  moved  to  Audrain  County  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  There  he  purchased  over  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  government. 
He  settled  on  Young's  Creek  in  that  county, 
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about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  and 
remained  there  until  1874,  raising  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  eight  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. In  1874  he  sold  his  farm  in  Audrain 
County  and  moved  to  Howard  County,  pur- 
chasing the  Phillips  farm,  near  White's  Store, 
where  in  a  serene  and  happy  old  age  he  yet 
lives.  Mr.  Barton  never  went  to  school  a  day 
in  his  life.  The  instruction  he  received  was 
such  as  might  be  gained  in  actual  contact  with 
life  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  as  a  clerk 
in  stores,  as  a  blacksmith,  and  in  his  multifa- 
rious dealings  as  the  trusted  employe  of  a  mer- 
cantile concern  large  for  those  <iays.  In  books 
he  educated  himself.  The  book  he  read  most 
was  the  Bible.  The  standard  books  of  his 
day,  of  a  reKgious  nature,  he  mastered.  He 
was  a  skilled  mechanic,  blacksmith,  gunsmith 
and  carpenter,  and  a  successful  farmer.  He 
is  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  of 
the  highest  honor  in  all  his  relations  of  life. 
Though  living  in  a  border  State  during  the 
Civil  War,  he  was  not  molested.  During  that 
conflict  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South. 
Inpolitics  hewas  a  Whig,  and  yet  holds  to  the 
old  doctrines  of  that  party,  but  since  its  disor- 
ganization has  always  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  church  affiliations  he  has  been  a 
Baptist  from  early  manhood.  He  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  early  pioneer  settlers  of  Mis- 
souri, who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  splendid 
Commonwealth. 

Barton,  Malinda  C,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, February  28,  1824,  and  died  in  Howard 
County,  Missouri,  April  i,  1900.  She  was  one 
of  the  noble  pioneer  woman  who  illustrated 
the  early  history  of  Missouri,  and  from  whose 
high  character  the  State  inherited  so  much  of 
which  it  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Her  father 
was  Abraham  Pool^  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  high  integrity,  and  her  mother,  Malinda 
Pool,  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  and 
great  purity  and  dignity  of  character.  They 
came  to  Missouri  at  an  early  day,  raised  a  large 
family  of  children  and  became  wealthy.  All 
the  schooling  that  Malinda  C.  Barton  received 
was  had  in  some  twenty  days  she  attended 
school  in  a  primitive  log  schoolhouse  in  the 
neighborhood ;  but  her  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunities was  more  than  made  good  by  her 
reading  xrt  home.  In  those  days  the  books  in 
the  pioneers'  homes  were  few,  bu/t  they  were 
of  the  best  —  King  James'  Version  of  the 
Bible,  "Bunyan's  Pilgrims'  Progress,"  "Bax- 


ter's Saint's  Rest"  and  "Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted," "Judson's  Travels,"  Dr.  Wartits' Hymns, 
Catechisms,  and  a  few  thebtogioal  w<0fks,  to- 
gether with  such  treatises  on  history  and  the 
common  English  branches  as  were  obtainable, 
usually  constituting  the  list.    These  books  she 
read  and  mastered,  and  with  their  aid  became 
a  good  English  scholar.     Probably  no  other 
woman  of  her  time  and  locality  had  as  pro- 
found a  knowledge  of  the  text  and  substance 
of  the  Bible.    For  a  long  period  of  her  life  she 
went  through  its  pages,  with  painstaking  care, 
once  a  year,  and  in  her  mature  life  she  was 
sought  as  a  teacher  of  the  book.    In  January, 
1843,  her  father  came  with  his  family  to  Mis- 
souri and  settled  in  Boone  County,  and  on  the 
7th  of  September  of  that  year  she  was  married 
to  Levi  Barton,  also  from  Kentucky,  a  man  of 
high  character  and  worthy  of  her.     At  first 
they  settled  in  Platte  County,  but  in  1844  re- 
moved to  the  wild  region  now  called  Nodaway 
County.    After  living  there   a  year  they  re- 
turned to  Platte  County,  and  the   following 
year  settled  in  Audrain  County,  on  Young's 
Creek,  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Mexico.    At 
that  time  the  county  was  sparsely  settled,  and 
Mexico  was   a  straggling  village.     Between 
1845  and  1856  her  husband    purchased  440 
acres  of  choice  government  land,  paying  for 
it  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre.    It  was  a  beautiful  tract, 
bordered  by  Young's  Creek,  and,  excepting 
a  stretch  of  timber  along  the  creek,  consisted 
of  undulating  prairie.    It  was  on  this  pioneer 
farm,  which  year  by  year  grew  out  of  its  crude 
conditions  into  an  abode  of  comfort,  that  Ma- 
linda Barton  took  up  the  golden  thread  of  her 
life.     She  came  to  be  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  born 
and  mainly  reared  on  this  Audrain  County 
farm,  excepting  the  eldest,  Abraham,  who  was 
bom  in  Platte  County.    She  lived  to  see  all  of 
them  grown  to  men  and  women,  and  not  one 
of  them  afflicted  with  a  physical  or  mental  de- 
fect.   Only  once  in  her  long  life  was  she  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  memba-  of  her 
family,  that  of  her  second  son,  David,  who,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  Missouri  River,  near  Roche- 
port,  February  22,  1886.    Her  children  living 
in  1900  were  Abraham  Pool  Barton,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  distinguished  as  a  thinker  and  meta- 
physician; John  W.  Barton,  of  Chilliccrthe, 
Missouri,  a  leading  educator  of  the  State ;  Jo- 
seph Barton,  lawyer,  and  Lee  Barton,  editor. 
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of  Chillicathe,  both  of  whom  have  become  suc- 
cessful; James  Barton,  an   enterprising   citi- 
zen of   New  Mexico;   Paul  Monroe  Barton, 
and    Isaac    Luther  Barton,  both   successful 
farmers  in  Howard  County;  Mrs.  Fannie  C. 
Keen,  of  New  FrankKn,  Missouri,  a  noble 
woman,  who  is  following  closely  in  the  foot- 
frteps  of  her  mother ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  of 
Texas,  engaged  in  religious  and  philanthropic 
work ;  and  Mrs.  MoUie  B.  Mitchell,  of  Howard 
County,  Missouri,  who,  with  commendable  de- 
votion and  filial  loyalty,  is  taking  care  of  her 
father's  household  in  his  declining  years.  The 
family  lived   in  Audrain    Coimty  for   nearly 
thirty  years,  until  1874,  when  they  sold  their 
farm  there  and  moved  to  the  Phillips  farm,  in 
Howard  County,  which  they  had  purchased, 
and  there  lived  until  she  died,  ripe  in  years  and 
all  womanly  graces,  rich  in  the  veneration  of 
the  young  and  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  aged, 
and  leaving  behind  her  a  name  made  illustri- 
ous by  extraordinary  nobility  and  dignity  of 
character,  which  her  friends  are  never  weary 
of  mentioning.    In  1846  she  joined  the  Hope- 
well Baptist  Church,  near  Mexico,  whose  pas- 
tor at  the  time  was  Rev.  William  Jesse,  Sr.. 
a  pioneer  preacher  of  exalted  character,  and 
she  remained  an  active  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tian to  the  day  of  her  death.    She  lies  buried  at 
Rocheport,   Missouri.     The   history  of   this 
State  will  chronicle  no  nobler  life,  no  more 
exalted  and  forceful  character.    Her  husband, 
venerable  with  the  weight  of  four  score  and 
three  years,  was  still  living  in  1900. 

Bartonvllle.— See  "Mount  Sterling." 

Ba4»kett,  Cecil  Morrison,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  "Mexico  Intelligencer,"  was 
bom  in  Mexico,  Missouri,  on  Christmas  day. 
1874.  He  did  not  retire  one  night  and  find 
himself  famous  in  newspaper  circles  the  next 
morning,  but  started,  as  most  Missouri  boys, 
by  attending  the  public  schools.  He  began 
his  studies  at  home,  however,  under  his 
mother,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  entered  the 
Mexico  public  schools,  progressing  so  rapidly 
that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  graduated  from 
the  high  school  with  high  honor.  He  then 
continued  his  studies  by  taking  a  post- 
graduate course,  in  1892-3,  at  the  Missouri 
Military  Academy,  graduating  with  distinc- 
tion. He  next  entered  Central  College,  Fay- 
ette, Missouri,  and  in  1894  completed  the 
junior  work  and  a  part  of  the  senior  course. 
His  intention  of  attending  higher  universities 


in  the  East  was  given  up  because  of  his  an- 
xiety to  at  once  get  started  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, journalism,  his  desire  for  this  work 
being  whetted  by  the  publication  of  a  paper 
entitled  "Birds'  Eggs,"  in  the  "Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch," written  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  public 
school,  and  also  by  his  editorship  of  papers 
published  by  Missouri  Military  Academy  boys 
and  Central  College  students.  His  instinct  for 
journalism  was  inherited  from  his  father, 
James  Newton  Baskett,  who  is  to-day  the  fore- 
most literary  man  of  his  State.  During  one  of 
Mr.  Baskett's  vacations  from  school  he  ac- 
cepted the  local  editorship  of  the  "Mexico 
Ledger,"  remaining  until  school  called  him  "to 
books,"  but  in  the  summer  of  1894,  after  leav- 
ing Central  College,  he  again  accepted  the  po- 
sition on  the  "Ledger"  as  city  editor.  After 
remaining  Ifliesre  almost  two  years  he  went  to 
St.  Louis,  and  was  connected  with  the  St. 
Louis  "Post-Dispatch."  From  there  he  went 
to  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  "Tribune"  as 
assistant  editor,  and  in  1896  left  there  for  a 
position  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Hot 
Springs  "Evening  News."  After  remaining  a 
few  months  at  that  place  he  returned  to  Mexico 
to  buy  a  half  interest  of  S.  B.  Cook  (now  Sec- 
retary of  State)  in  the  "Mexico  Intelligencer." 
After  securing  a  half  interest  in  this  paper  he 
re-established  the  "Daily  Intelligencer,"  and 
had  the  distinction  of  being  at  that  time  the 
youngest  editor  of  a  weekly  and  daily  paper  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  His  business  and  liter- 
ary talent  was  so  marked  that  Mr.  Cook  soon 
turned  almost  the  entire  editorship  and  man- 
agement of  these  papers  over  to  him,  so  that 
the  former  could  further  his  interests  in  the 
political  world.  In  newspaper  work  Mr.  Bas- 
kett has  been  very  successful  in  many  ways. 
He  has  also  done  work  for  other  papers  not 
herein  mentioned.  He  has  little  sympathy 
with  schools  for  journalism.  He  believes  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher,  with  good  books 
to  read  and  ambition  mixed  with  hustle  that 
never  stops. 

Mr.  Baskett  was  married  to  Miss  Martha 
Kirtley,  of  Livingston  County,  Missouri,  on 
November  15,  1898.  August  4,  1900,  he 
bought  Mr.  Cook's  remaining  interest  in  "The 
Intelligencer,"  and  is  now  the  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Mexico  weekly  and  daily  "In- 
telligencer." His  friends  expect  later  to  hear 
of  him  prominently  in  the  literary  world  apart 
from  his  journalism. 
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Baskett,  James  Newton. — ^The  Bas- 
ketts  are  from  English  stock,  three  brothers  of 
which  family  settled  around  about  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  an  early  day.  One  branch  of  this 
family  moved  to  Kentucky  shortly  after  Daniel 
Boone  and  others  had  opened  up  the  way,  and 
from  that  part,  which  finally  locaited  in  Nich- 
olas County,  James  Newton  Baskett  is  de- 
scended, and  in  this  county  he  was  born  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  1849. 

His  father's  name  wa$  William,  and  his 
mother  was  Miss  Nancy  Elizabeth  Maffitt  be- 
fore her  marriage,  her  people  living  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Harrison.  The  father 
moved  to  Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1846,  when 
the  boy  was  seven  years  old,  and  spent  the  first 
year  in  Callaway  County,  but  in  the  following 
autiunn  he  bought  a  farm  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Mexico  and  moved  to  it.  Here,  for 
seven  and  a  half  years,  the  boy  toiled  and 
went  to  rural  schools,  and  here  he  passed  the 
stormy  period  of  **the  war."  In  the  spring  of 
1865,  however,  his  parents  moved  into  Mexico 
to  educate  their  only  child.  For  three  years 
the  boy  was  in  such  schools  as  the  little  town 
afforded  then,  and  he  evinced  such  a  desire 
"to  know"  that  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1868.  During  the 
school  year  of  1869-70  he  was  compelled  to 
stay  at  home  on  account  of  the  failing  health 
of  his  father,  who  died  in  May  of  the  latter 
year.  The  following  fall  the  son  again  entered 
the  university,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.  Ph.  in  June,  1872,  Dr. 
Daniel  Reid  then  being  president.  Subse- 
quently, in  appreciation  of  his  scientific  and 
literary  work,  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  facuhy  of  his  alma 
mater,  Eh*.  Jesse  then  being  president.  Mr. 
Baskett,  however,  is  largely  a  self-educated 
man,  having,  since  he  left  college,  made  him- 
self known  in  the  field  of  engineering  and 
biology. 

At  (irst  Mr.  Baskett  had  a  brief  business  ca- 
reer, and  was  for  a  few  years  the  assistant  of 
B.  L.  Locke,  the  well  known  clerk  of  the 
County  Court  of  Audrain  County.  Later,  in 
connection  with  the  late  John  Gregg,  recorder 
of  deeds,  he  made  the  first  set  of  abstraot-of- 
title  books  in  the  county.  In  the  spring  of 
1875  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  his 
county  under  T.  W.  Carter,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  to  that  office ;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1878  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill- 
health  brought  on  by  exposure,  and  to  save 


himself  from  consumption  he  was  compelled 
to  move  to  Colorado.  Here,  for  a  short  while 
in  the  spring  of  1879,  he  was  the  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  city  of  Denver — practically  doing 
all  the  work — until  the  progress  of  disease  pre- 
cluded further  physical  labor,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  recu- 
peration. This  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Leadville  excitement,  and  judicious  invest- 
ment in  Denver  real  estate  proved  more  re- 
munerative than  professional  effort. 

In  outings  in  the  mountains  Mr.  Baskett — 
always  a  student— ^became  interested  in  the 
unusual  and  new  species  of  plants  and  animals 
which  he  found  about  him,  and  began,  merely 
for  entertainment,  to  study  them,  thereby  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  scientific 
attainments.  At  times,  too,  he  felt  a  desire  to 
express  himself  concerning  the  interesting 
things  his  studies  revealed ;  and  the  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  a  letter  by  the  "Detroit  Free 
Press"  opened  at  once  a  new  career. 

On  acount  of  the  high  altitude  not  agreeing 
with  Mrs.  Baskett,  he  was  compelled  to  move 
back  to  a  lower  level,  and  the  spring  of  1882 
found  them  again  on  the  old  home  spot  in 
Mexico,  Missouri,  where  they  have  resided 
ever  since.  Mr.  Baskett's  health  was  fully  re- 
stored, but  fearing  a  relapse  he  did  not  enter 
into  any  active  business. 

Finally  he  took  up  his  pen  again,  and  wrote 
for  the  "Youths'  Companion"  and  various 
newspaper  syndicates  a  series  erf  articles  on 
natural  history  topics,  and  again  he  spent  the 
summer  of  1890  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
correspondent  for  several  papers.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  "Cleveland  Leader"  asked  for 
a  series  of  hunting  papers,  and  these  were  du- 
plicated and  enlarged  rn  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  for  the  "St, 
Louis  Republic" — ^more  than  forty  articles  on 
hunting  and  birds  appearing  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper.  These  articles  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists  in  the  East,  and  Mr.  Bas- 
kett was  solicited  to  become  an  associate 
member  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Un- 
ion, to  which  he  was  elected,  and  of  which  he 
is  still  a  member.  He  met  with  them  for  years, 
and  has  thereby  gained  a  secure  place  in  sci- 
entific circles.  In  1893  he  was  invited  to  de- 
liver a  paper  on  any  ornithological  topic  before 
the  World's  Congress  of  Ornithologists,  held 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago, and  he  read  in  person  a  thesis  upon 
"Some  Hints  at  the  Kinship  of  Birds  as  Shown 
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by  Their  Eggs,"  which  not  only  attracted  the 
attention  of  naturalists  in  this  country,  but 
was  favorably  reviewed  by  the  "London  Zo- 
ologist/* 

Shortly  after  this  the  publishing  house  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  determined  to  issue  a  series  of 
home-reading  books,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  Mr.  Baskett  was 
asked  to  write  the  initial  volume — a  book  on 
birds.  The  **Story  of  the  Birds''  was  the  out- 
come, and  when  it  was  published  the  author's 
place  as  a  biologist  was  confirmed.  Dr.  Coues, 
the  veteran  ornithological  author;  Professor 
Robert  Ridgway,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution ;  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum,  New  York ;  Mr.  Witmer  Stone, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and  many  others, 
wrote  kindly  of  the  work ;  and  Dr.  Coues  re- 
viewed it  very  appreciatively  in  the  "Nation." 
Per  consequence,  the  publishers  asked  the  au- 
thor for  the  "Story  of  the  Fishes,"  the  "Story 
of  the  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,"  and  the 
"Story  of  the  Mammals."  The  first  of  these 
three — illustrated  by  James  Carter  Beard — 
is  now  issued,  with  the  others  on  the  way. 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  the  second  book  Mr. 
Baskett,  through  Dr.  Coues,  came  into  a  cor- 
respondence with   the  house  of    Macmillan 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  asked  him  to  write  for 
them  a   nature  book,  through  which  there 
should  run  a  slight  story  to  hold  the  reader's 
interest.     The    result    was     "At    You-All's 
House" ;  but  when  it  was  submitted  the  pub- 
lishers rejected  it  as  a  nature  book  and  issued 
it  as  a  novel,  and  the  author  found  himself  in- 
advertently classed  with  the  romancists  of  the 
land,  and  that  his  little  volume,  as  a  piece  of 
fiction,  was  being  read  and  praised  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Great  Britain.    In  truth,  many  East- 
cm  and  English  reviewers  classed  the  book  as 
a  prose  poem.     It  was   purely  a   Missouri 
product  in  character  and  scenery,  and  its  liter- 
ary success  was  such  that  these  publishers  re- 
fused to  consider  anything  else  from  him  till 
he  should  write  them  another  novel. 

The  winter  of  1898-9  was  spent  with  his 
family  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  and,  here  be- 
side the  gulf,  "As  the  Light  Led"  Was  written. 
This  also  was  a  purely  Missouri  story,  with 
rural  characters  and  scenes,  but  with  the  plot 
more  closely  connected  than  in  the  other.  Of 
it  many  Eastern  papers,  headed  by  the  "Out- 
look," have  said  that  "what  Mr.  Page  has  done 
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for  Virginia,  Miss  Murphy  for  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Allen  for  Kentucky,  Mr.  Baskett  is  doing  for 
Missouri,"  and  many  English  critics  say  the 
whole  rural  West  is  indebted  to  him. 

At  present  he  is  engaged  upon  a  story,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Hot  Springs,  Ar- 
kansas, but  the  characters  are  mainly  Mis- 
sourian,  and  include  both  some  cultured  city 
people  and  some  familiar  rural  types. 

Though  born  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Baskett  is 
very  proud  of  being  a  Missourian,  and  is  try- 
ing, in  his  way,  to  do  all  that  he  can  for  his 
adopted  State.  He  has  never  had  any  special 
political  or  military  aspirations.  He  was  for  a 
while  rather  prominently  connected  with  the 
Sunday  school  work  of  the  State,  and  also 
with  that  within  his  own  denomination,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  but  he  is 
extremely  liberal  in  either  sectarian  or  political 
proclivities.  By  tradition  and  record  he  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  conservative  type. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1874,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jeannie  Gordon  Morrison,  of 
Troy,  Missouri.  He  has  two  children,  both 
sons.  Cecil  Morrison  Baskett,  bom  Decem- 
ber 25,  1874,  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Mexico  Intelligencer,"  and  Howard  Gordon 
Baskett,  born  December  27,  1882,  is  at  this 
time  (i9cx>)  a  student  at  the  Missouri  Military 
Academy. 

Bassora. — See  "Washington." 

Bates  County. — ^A  county  in  the  west-^ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  sixty  miles  south  of  Kan- 
sas City,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cass 
County,  on  the  east  by  Henry  and  St.  Qair 
Counties,  on  the  south  by  Vernon  County, 
and  on  the  west  by  Kansas.  Its  area  is  874 
square  miles,  of  which  about  eighty-five  per 
cent  is  under  cultivation.  The  tilled  land  is 
mostly  undulating  prairie,  a  large  proportibn 
of  which  bears  a  rich  loam ;  in  places  the  soil 
is  thin  and  poor.  The  county  is  abundantly 
watered.  The  northeastern  portion  is  drained 
by  Deepwater  Creek,  Cove  Creek,  Peter 
Creek,  Elk  Fork,  Mingo,  the  Deer  Creeks  and 
Mormon  Creek,  all  flowing  into  Grand  River,, 
which  in  its  meanderings  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  third  of  the  county. 
In  the  central  east  Stewart's  Creek  and  Deep- 
w^ater  Creek  flow  eastwardly  into  Henry  and 
St.  Clair  Counties.  A  remarkably  tortuous 
stream  enters  the  county  somewhat  south  of 
the  center  of  the  western  boundary,  flowing 
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in  a  southeasterly  course  until  it  reaches  a 
point  near  Papinsville,  where  it  becomes  the 
southern  county  boundary,  and  receives  Camp 
Branch  and  Panther  Creek.  It  rises  in  Kan- 
sas, where  it  is  known  as  the  Marais  des  Cyg- 
nes,  meaning  Mai*sh  of  the  Swans,  from  the 
wild  geese  and  ducks  which  habited  its  ponds. 
From  midway  in  Bates  County  it  is  called 
Osage  River,  and  with  its  affluents  drains  two- 
thirds  of  the  county.  From  the  north  it  re- 
ceives Mulberry  Creek,  five  miles  from  the 
Kansas  line,  and  Miami  Creek,  five  miles 
northeast  of  Rich  Hill,  both  having  numerous 
feeders.  Miami  Creek,  rising  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  county,  has  a  length  of  about 
twenty-five  miles;  the  most  important  of  its 
tributaries  are  Knob  Creek,  Limestone 
Branch,  Bone  Creek  and  Mound  Creek.  In 
the  southwest.  Walnut  Creek  and  Burnett's 
Creek  flow  northwardly  into  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes,  and  in  the  southeast  Double  Creek, 
Camp  Branch  and  Panther  Creek  reach  it  from 
the  north.  Osage  River  has  been  navigated 
at  times  by  small  steamboats.  In  1844  Captain 
William  Waldo  sailed  the  "Maid  of  the  Osage*' 
from  Jefferson  City  to  Harmony  Mission, 
three  miles  above  Papinsville,  and  other  boats 
made  the  same  trip  later  that  year.  In  1847 
Captain  Waldo  brought  the  "Wave,"  a  side 
wheel  steamboat,  to  Papinsville;  and  in  1868 
or  1869  the  "Tom  Stevens,'*  a  stem  wheel 
boa/t,  reached  the  same  place  four  times.  In 
late  years  small  boats  have  not  been  able  to 
ascend  higher  than  Osceola,  in  St.  Clair 
County.  Along  the  streams  are  large  bodies 
of  good  timber,  which  yield  a  valuable  market 
product;  the  varieties  include  hickory,  oak, 
elm,  honey  locust,  ash,  linden  and  sycamore. 
Coal  of  excellent  quality  underlies  the  county, 
cropping  out  in  places;  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  mined  at  Rich  Hill,  Butler  and  else- 
where. A  good  quality  of  building  sandstone 
and  limestone  for  kiln  use  is  found  in  the 
broken  lands.  Fire  clay  exists  in  quantity. 
Iron  ore  has  been  found,  but  of  inferior  qual- 
ity and  small  in  quantity.  Railways 
traversing  the  county  are  the  Lexing- 
ton &  Southern  and  the  St.  Louis  & 
Emporia  branches  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf.  The  principal  towns 
are  Butler  the  county  seat;  Rich  Hill,  Rock- 
ville,  Adrian  and  Hume.  In  1898,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  principal  products  oi  the 


county  were:  Wheat,  41,778  bushels;  com, 
122,285  bushels;  flax,  107,083  bushels;  flour, 
9,969,895  pounds;  com  meal,  2,096,380 
pounds;  ship  stuff,  15,766,000  pounds;  grass 
seed,  219,140  pounds;  poultry,  909,050 
pounds;  eggs,  4i3»370  dozen;  butter,  93432 
pounds;  cattle,  14,072  head;  hogs,  67463 
head;  sheep,  5,720  head;  horses  and  mules, 
1,596  head;  coal,  364,254  tons;  and  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  farm  produce 
and  lumber. 

Bates  County  was  created  January  29,  1841. 
Some  annalists   have   asserted   that   it   was 
named  in  honor  of  Edward  Bates,  of  St.  Louis, 
afterward  Attorney  General  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Lincoln.    This  is  an  error.     It  was 
named  for  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  Bates, 
Frederick  Bates,  who  was  territorial  secretary 
in  1814,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  1824-5.    As  created.  Bates  County 
included  all  the  territory  constituting  the  pres- 
ent counties  of  Bates  and  Vernon.    February 
^5,  1851,  the  county  of  Vernon  was  created, 
its  territory  being  precisely  that  already  con- 
stituting the  county  of  Bates.    What  remained 
to  be  known  as  Bates  County,  was  Vernon 
County  as  now  constituted.    It  was  provided, 
however,  in  the  organic  act,  that  the  new 
county  (Vernon)  was  not  to  organize  until  the 
people  residing  therein  should  ratify  it  at  the 
polls  in  August  following.     It  is  asserted,  but 
not  of  record,  that  the  vote  was  adverse  to  the 
proposed  organization.     However,  Governor 
King  appointed  officers  for  the  new  county. 
The  act  creating  Vernon  County  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  Judge  Russell  Hicks,  who 
fined  Samuel  Scott  one  cent  for  assuming  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  sheriff  in  the  new 
county.    Upon  this  decision.  Bates  County  re- 
mained as  originally  constituted  until  Febru- 
ary, 1855,  when  the  present  county  of  Vernon 
was  legally  created  (February  27),  the  three 
southem  tiers  of  townships  in  Cass  County 
having  previously  (February  22)  been  added  to 
Bates  County,  these  two  provisions  giving  to 
the  latter  its  present  dimensions.     In    1841 
Thomas  B.  Amott  of  VanBuren  County,  Rob- 
ert M,  White  of  Johnson  County,  and  Corne- 
lius Davy  of  Jackson  County,  commissioners 
to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice,  reported 
in  favor  of  Harmony  Mission.    The  history 
of  this  period  is  exceedii^y  meager  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  records  during  the 
Civil  War.    No  courthouse  was  built  at  Har- 
mony Mission,  and  court  sessions  were  held 
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in  the  mission  house  erected  for  church  and 
school  purposes.  In  1847  Papinsville  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice,  and  a  temporary 
building  was  provided  for  court  purposes.  In 
1852  the  county  court  appropriated  $2,500  for 
the  erection  of.  a  courthouse,  and  appointed 
Freeman  Barrows  building  superintendent. 
In  February,  1853,  the  court  increased  the  ap- 
propriation to  $3,500,  whereupon  Barrows  re- 
sig^ned  and  was  succeeded  by  Abraham  Red- 
field.  The  courthouse  was  completed  in  1855, 
and  cost  $4,200.  In  1856,  after  the  detach- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  county  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  county  of  Vernon,  a  more  central 
point  became  necessary  as  a  county  seat,  and 
W.  L.  Sutherland  and  Achilles  Easley,  as  com- 
missioners, designated  Butler,  where  fifty-five 
acres  of  land  were  donated  by  John  S.  Wil- 
kins,  John  W.Montgomery  and  John  E.  Mor- 
gan for  public  uses.  The  old  courthouse  prop- 
erty at  Papinsville  was  sold  to  Philip  Zeal. 
After  removal  to  Butler,  the  court  occupied  a 
school  building  until  1857,  when  a  brick  court- 
house was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  This 
was  destroy^  by  fire  in  1861.  In  1865  *^'^" 
porary  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  In  1868  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
was  made  by  popular  vote,  and  a  new  building 
was  erected,  of  brick,  three  stories,  the  upper 
rooms  being  under  a  ninety-nine  years  lease 
to  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows.  This  was 
at  the  time  the  handsomest  public  edifice  in 
southwest  Missouri,  and  cost  about  $15,000  in 
excess  of  the  county  appropriation.  A  tempo- 
rary jail  was  replaced  witfi  a  brick  structure 
containing  cells,  and  rooms  for  the  resi- 
dence of  th-e  sheriff.  The  organic  act  desig- 
nated as  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  the 
house  of  Colonel  Robert  Allen,  at  Harmony 
Mission,  where  assembled  in  1841  the  first 
county  court.  Judges  William  Proffitt,  George 
Douglass  and  George  Manship.  Freeman 
Barrows  was  county  and  circuit  clerk ;  Charles 
English,  sheriff ;  and  Samuel  A.  Sawyer,  pros- 
ecuting attorney.  No  record  of  early  pro- 
ceedings exists.  Under  a  general  emergency 
act,  the  county  and  circuit  courts  held  their 
sittings  at  Johnstown  in  1864,  and  at  Pleasant 
Gap  in  1865.  John  F.  Ryland  was  the  first 
circuit  judge,  and  was  succeeded  in  later  years 
by  Judges  Russell  Hicks,  David  McGaughey, 
Foster  P.  Wright  and  James  B.  Gantt.  D.  A. 
W.  Moorehouse  and  H.  A.  Thurman  were 
early  attorneys.  In  1851,  Judge  Hicks  being 
on  the  bench.  Dr.  Samuel  Nottingham,  living 


on  Clear  Creek,  now  in  Vernon  County,  was 
tried  for  uxoricide.  He  was  defended  by 
Waldo  P.  Johnson,  and  prosecuted  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  named  Bryant.  He  was  con- 
victed and  hung  in  Papinsville.  In  1869 
Theophilus  R.  Freeman  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  James  Westbrook,  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  made  his  escape  from  jail  six 
days  previous  to  the  time  set  for  the  execu- 
tion. In  1869  William  H.  and  David  J.  Sim- 
mons, living  three  miles  south  of  Butler,  were 
hung  by  a  mob  as  horsethieves.  Since  that 
time  law  has  been  administered  in  a  dignified 
and  orderly  manner.  The  county  is  now  in 
the  Twenty-ninth  Judicial  Circuit.  The  first 
representative  from  Bates  County  was  John 
McHenry,  a  Kentuckian  and  a  Democrat.  He 
was  defeated  in  election  by  Frederick  Chotou 
— or  Chouteau — a  Whig,  who  received  the 
votes  of  a  number  of  unnaturalized  French- 
men. Chotou  consented  to  a  new  election,  in  ^ 
which  McHenry  was  chosen-.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1849  2^d  died  during  the  session. 

The  first  settlement  of  Bates  County  by  the 
whites  is  notable  as  having  been  made  by  a 
religious  society,  upon  invitation  of  the  In- 
dians then  occupying  the  land ;  in  almost  every 
other  instance  the  original  occupants  were  un- 
willingly dispossessed  through  sharp  dealing 
or  force.  About  1820  a  number  of  Osage 
chiefs  in  Washington  to  transact  business  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  missionaries  should  be 
sent  to  their  people,  whereupon  a  party  of 
ministers  and  teachers,  with  their  families, 
came  from  the  East  and  settled  at  Harmony 
Mission  (which  see)  in  1821.  There  was 
little  immigration  until  1832,  when  settlements 
were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
William  R.  Marshall  and  Barton  Holderman 
came  to  Mormon  Creek,  so  named  from  a 
Mormon  colony  located  there  for  a  short  time 
after  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  north- 
western Missouri ;  Elisha  Evans  and  Lindsey 
T.  Burke  located  on  Elk  Creek ;  James  Stew- 
art on  the  creek  known  by  his  name,  and  about 
the  same  time  Reuben  Herrell  settled  on  the 
Deepwater.  In  1834  Mark  West  settled  north- 
east of  the  present  Rich  Hill ;  his  first  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Allen,  and  his 
second  a  daughter  of  John  McHenry.  Samuel 
Scott  located  about  the  same  time  on  the 
Deepwater.  In  1837  William  C.  Requa,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Indian  mission  in 
Arkansas,  settled  north  of  Rich  Hill,  and  * 
served  as  physician  and  minister.    About  the 
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same  time  Judge  Joseph  Wix,  Abraham  Tow- 
ner and  Daniel  Francis  located  on  the  Deep- 
water  ;  the  latter  two  were  Mormons,  and  ex- 
emplary people.  The  first  school  was  that  at 
Harmony  Mission,  where  during  their  stay  the 
missionaries  taught  and  provided  homes  for 
about  four  hundred  Indian  children.  Most  of 
these,  on  returning  to  their  own  people,  soon 
forgot  their  teaching.  The  next  school  was 
on  the  Deepwater,  taught  by  S.  D.  Cockrell. 
About  1840  James  H.  Requa  taught  in  the 
Requa  neighborhood.  In  1842  there  was 
a  school  on  Elk  Fork,  and  the  next  year  Cyn- 
thia Tousley  taught  on  Panther  Creek.  In 
1844  school  townships  were  organized;  A.  H. 
Urie  taught  a  school  on  Deer  Creek,  some  of 
his  pupils  being  from  the  north  side  of  Grand 
River.  In  1852  Edgar  C.Kirkpatrick  taught  in 
West  Point,  then  a  thrifty  town.  In  1856  Mrs. 
John  E.  Morgan  taught  the  first  school  in  But- 
ler, in  a  building  also  used  for  church  pur- 
*  poses.  Schools  were  soon  established  in 
nearly  all  neighborhoods,  but  disappeared 
during  war  times.  The  county  was  practically 
depopulated  under  the  operation  of  General 
Ewing's  **Order  No.  11,"  and  most  of  the 
schoolhouses  were  destroyed.  But  five  of  the 
former  teachers  returned  after  peace  was  re- 
stored, to  resume  school  duties;  these  were 
William  Requa,  R.  J.  Reed,  A.  E.  Page,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Requa  and  Miss  Josephine  Bartlett.  In 
1866  David  McGaughey  became  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  and  under  his  administration 
school  districts  were  reorganized,  new  school- 
houses  were  erected,  teachers'  institutes  were 
organized,  and  the  present  educational  system 
was  substantially  founded.  In  1898  there  were 
136  public  schools;  200  teachers;  10,202  pu- 
pils ;  and  the  permanent  school  fund  was  $65,- 
266.09.  Church  establishment,  as  well  as  that 
of  schools,  began  with  Harmony  Mission,  in 
1821.  There  is  no  record  of  other  religious 
effort  until  1837,  when  the  real  immigration 
set  in.  About  that  time  or  soon  afterward, 
"Uncle  Dicky"  preached  occasionally  on  the 
Deepwater;  he  was  a  negro,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  afterward  went  to  Liberia  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Colonization  Society.  Among 
the  earliest  assemblages  was  that  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  William  C.  Requa,  in  1837,  ministered 
to  by  the  Rev.  Amasa  Jones,  of  Harmony  Mis- 
sion ;  out  of  this  grew  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church  near  Dr.  Requa's  residence,  of 
which  he  was  the  minister.  In  1840  or  1841  a 
Methodist  preacher  named  Love  formed  a 


class  on  the  Deepwater.  In  1843  *he  Rev. 
Israel  Robards,  a  Missionary  B^tist,  settled 
in  the  Camp  Branch  neighborhood,  and  until 
1850  held  revival  meetings,  at  intervals,  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  with 
marked  success.  During  the  same  years,  ser- 
vices were  held  in  schoolhouses  and  cabins  by 
two  Methodist  itinerants  named  Towner  and 
Morris.  During  the  following  ten  years, 
all  the  leading  denominations  established 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  but 
practically  all  disappeared  in  1861-2,  owing  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  church  buildings.  The  work  of  resto- 
ration began  in  1866,  and  reHgious  bodies  are 
now  numerous  and  prosperous.  The  material 
prosperity  of  the  county  dates  from  the  same 
time.  In  1866  effort  was  begun  to  secure  rail- 
road facilities,  and  was  continued  througii  suc- 
ceeding years  until  1870,  when  the  Tebo  & 
Neosho  Railway  was  completed  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county,  and  other 
roads  followed,  all  liberally  aided  by  the  peo- 
ple. These  enterprises  led  to  the  building  of 
Rich  Hill,  and  the  development  of  its  mining 
interests.  In.  1869  an  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association  was  organized  and  gave 
a  fair  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  led 
to  a  large  immigration.  The  organization 
was  afterward  abandoned,  but  accomplished  a 
good  .work,  and  from  it  has  grown  much  of 
the  present  material  prosperity  of  the  county. 
In  January,  1900,  the  county  was  entirely  free 
from  debt,  and  had  $40,000  in  the  treasury. 
In  March  following  was  submitted  to  vote  of 
the  people  a  proposition  to  levy  a  special  tax 
of  $60,000,  payable  in  three  annual  install- 
ments, this  sum,  in' addition  to  the  fund  in  the 
treasury,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  courthouse,  the  old  building  having  been 
condemned  as  insecure  in  December  preced- 
ing. In  1900  the  population  of  the  county 
was  30,141- 

Bates,  Edward,  lawyer  and  statesman^ 
was  bom  September  4,  1793,  00  the  bank  of 
the  James  River,  in  Goochland  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  in  St.  Louis,  March  25,  1869. 
He  was  the  seventh  son  and  twelfth  child  of 
Thomas  F.  and  Caroline  M.  (Woodson)  Bates, 
and  both  his  parents  belonged  to  plain  old 
Quaker  families,  representatives  of  which  had 
lived  for  several  generations  in  the  lower 
counties  of  the  peninsula  between  the  James 
and  York  Rivers.    His  parents  were  married 
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in  the  year  1771  in  the  Quaker  meeting",  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  that  simple-minded 
and  virtuous  people,  but  in  1781  Thomas  F. 
Bates  lost  his  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  bearing  arms  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town   as  a  volunteer  private  soldier   under 
Lafayette.    The  father  of  Edward  Bates  died 
in  1805,  leaving  a  small  estate  and  a  large 
family.     Although   left   an  orphan,   Edward 
Bates  suffered  comparatively  little  from  the 
embarrassments  of  poverty,  as  several  of  his 
brothers  were  prosperous  men,  who  treated 
him  with  kindly  consideration  and  aided  him 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
In  his  early  childhood  he  was  very  well  taught 
by  his  father,  and  afterward  had  the  benefit  of 
two  years'  instruction  at  the  hands  of  his  kins- 
man, Benjamin  Bates,  of  Hanover,  Virginia, 
an    intelligent   and   scholarly  man.     Coming 
under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  Fleming, 
he  was  sent  in  the  fall  of  1806  to  Charlotte 
Academy,  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  the  intention 
of  his  brother  being  to  fit  him  at  that  institu- 
tion for  Princeton  College.     At  the  end  of 
these  three  }ears  of  study  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent,, which  compelled  him  to  return  to  his 
home,  and  kept  him  there  for  nearly  two  years. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  col- 
kgiate  education,  he  sought  a  midshipman's 
warrant  in  the  navy,  in  the  meantime  serving 
as  youngest  apprentice  in   the   office  of  his 
brother,  who  was  a  court  clerk.     In  the  win- 
ter of  1811-12  his  kinsman  James  Pleasants — 
afterward   Governor  of  'Virginia,  but  then  a 
member  of  Congress — ^procured  for  him  the 
much  coveted  appointment  to  the  niavy,  but 
here  again  he  met  with  disappointment,  his 
mother  refusing  to  consent  to  his  entering  the 
na^vy.    She  was  willing  that  all  her  sons  should 
march  whenever  needed  to  repel  an  invasion, 
but  was  still  too  good  a  Quaker  to  allow  any 
child  of  hers  to  take  up  arms  as  a  profession. 
Soon  after  renouncing  his  appointment  to  the 
navy  his  brother  Frederick,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  from 
1807  up  to  that  time,  invited  him  to  oome  to 
St.  Louis  and  fit  himself  for  the  profession  of 
law,  promising  to  see  him  safely  through  his 
course  of  study.     He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  was  to  have  come  west  in  the  spring  of 
181 3,  but  was  delayed  by  his  participation  in 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.     Early  in 
the  year  1813  he  joined  a  company  of  volun- 
eers  formed  in  Goochland  County  for  the 


purpose  of  aiding  to  repel  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  British  fleet  on  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
served,  first  as  a  private,  and  later  as  corporal 
and  sergeant  successively,  until  October  of 
that  year.  The  following  spring  he  came  to 
St.  Louis,  reaching  what  was  then  a  village 
bearing  that  name  on  the  29th  of  April,  1814. 
Here  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Rufus 
Easton,  and  in  the  winter  of  1816-17  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  A  couple  of  years  later  he 
was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Northern  Circuit  of  Missouri,  and  held  that 
office  until  the  State  government  was  organ- 
ized. He  sat  as  a  delegate  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri in  1820,  and  in  tlie  fall  of  that  year, 
when  the  State  government  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  first  Attorney  General.  In 
1822  he  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Missouri,  and  served  in 
that  body  until  1824,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Monroe  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Missouri  District.  In  1826  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  represented  Missouri 
in  that  body  during  the  sessions  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Congress.  He  was  again  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1828,  but  was  defeated.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  served  for  four  years  as  a  member  of  that 
body,  and  from  1834  to  1836  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  House  of  Representatives. 
Thereafter,  until  1853,  he  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  gained  great  prominence,  taking 
rank  among  the  leading  members  of  the  West- 
ern bar.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  Land 
Court  of  St.Xouis  County  in  1853,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
turning then  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  until  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  1861.  Mean- 
time he  had  been  an  active  spirit  in  promot- 
ing movements-  designed  to  further  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  the  Western 
States,  and  in  1847  acted  as  president  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Improvement  Convention, 
which  sat  in  Chicago.  He  had  also  become 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  national  politics,  act- 
ing with  the  Whig  party,  and  in  1850  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Fillmore  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  Secretary  of  War.  This 
appointment  he  declined  for  personal  and 
domestic  reasons.     Fillmore  then  offered  him 
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any  office  within  his  gift,  but  for  the  same 
reasons  he  declined  to  enter  public  life  in  any 
capacity.     He  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Whig  National  Convention,  which  sat 
in  Baltimore  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was  compli- 
mented with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  Harvard  University,  of  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts.    One    of    the    g^r^ait^t    services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  particularly  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was 
that  of  securing  l^slative  action  which  con- 
firmed to  the  city  of  St.  Louis   the   title   to 
certain  real  estate,  which  later  became  exceed- 
ingly valuable.    He  defended  these  titles  as 
a  lawyer,  and  thereby  secured  to  the  city  for 
educational    purposes    property    which    for 
many  years  kept  its  public  schools  in  better 
financial  condition  than  any  others  in  the 
country.    When  the  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  "Missouri  compromise"   became  one   of 
the  burning  issues  of  American  politics,  Mr- 
Bates  earnestly  opposed  the  repeal,  and  thus 
became  identified  with  the  Free  Labor  Party 
in  Missouri,  opposing  with  them  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton   con- 
stitution.   Although  a  slaveholder,  he  was  a 
Free-Soiler,  and  gradually  became  more  and 
more  prominent  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  vmtil 
in  1859   he  was  looked  upon  by  his  friends 
in  Missouri,  and  by  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  party  throughout  the 
country,  as  that  party's  most  available  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
at  the  election  to  be  held  in  i860.     When  the 
convention  met  in  Chicago  to  name  the  Re- 
publican candidate  he  was  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  American  people,  and  received  forty-eight 
votes  on  the  first  ballot.     Lincoln  was,  how- 
ever, nominated  and  afterward  elected,  but 
reoogniztng  fthe  distinguislTeid  Missotrian  who 
had  been  one  of  his  chief  competitors  as  a 
broad-minded  statesman,  he  invited  him  to 
become  a   member  of  his  cabinet,  offering 
him  the  second  choice  of  positions,  the  first 
choice    going   to    Mr.    Seward.     Mr.    Bates 
chose  the  attorney-generalship,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office,  discharging  its  duties 
with  signal  ability  during  the  war  period,  and 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  1864,  when  he 
resigned.     It  was  he  who  originated  the  idea 
of  turning  the  Eads   dredgeboats   into  gun- 
boats, and  thus  set   on   foot  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  inland 
fleet,  without  which  the  South  could  hardly 


have  been  conquered.     After  his  retirement 
from  the  attorney-generalship  he  lived  in  St. 
Louis  until  his  death,  and  while  suffering  from 
a  long  and  painful  illness  wrote  several  papers 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  constitute  an  able  exposition  of  the 
opinions  of  conservative  Republicans  of  that 
time.    While,  as  above  indicated,  Mr.  Bates 
attained  incidentally  to  some  national  repute 
and  prominence,  he  was  nevertheless  essen- 
tially a  local,  rather  than  a  national   figure; 
and  nine-tenths  of  his  public  work  was  for  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  St.  Louis.     For  fully 
fifty  years  he  was  prominent  in  Missouri  poli- 
tics.    He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  State 
constitution,  and   was   afterward   largely   in- 
strumental in   shaping  its  fundamental   and 
permanent  laws.    He  was  for  many  years  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Missouri,  receiv- 
ing its  complimentary  caucus  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator.    The  Whigs  were  al- 
ways  in   a   minority   in   Missouri,   but   Mr. 
Bates'   moderate   opinions   and   conciliatory 
methods  enabled  him  to  attract  support  from 
moderate  men  of  the  other  side,  and  to  exert 
an  influence  over  State  affairs  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  his  party.     He. mar- 
ried, in  1823,  Julia  D.  Coalter,  one  of  the  five 
daughters  of  David  Coalter,  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion that  these  five  sisters  all  married  men  of 
marked  distinction.     One  became  the  wife  of 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  afterward  Governor  of 
Missouri;    another  was  the  wife  of    United 
States  Senator  W.C.Preston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  another  was  the  wife  of  Chancellor  Har- 
per, one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  South 
Carolina  jurists,  and  another  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Means,  of  South  Carolina, an  able  practitioner 
of  medicine.    The  children  of  Edward  Bates 
who  attained  maturity  were :  Barton,  Nancy,. 
Julian,  Fleming,  Richard,  Matilda,  John  Coal- 
ter and  Charies  Woodson  Bates.     BARTON 
BATES,  lawyer    and    jurist,  eldest    of    the 
sons    of    Edward    Bates,    was    bom'  Feb- 
ruary 29,   1824,  in   St.   Louis,  and   died   on 
his  fkrm  in  St.  Charles  County,  December  29, 
1891.    After  obtaining  a  classical  education  at 
St.   Charles  College  he   studied  law   in    St. 
Louis  under  the  preceptorship  of  Governor 
Hamilton   R.   Gamble   and   his   father,  then 
practicing  in  partnership  under  the  firm  name 
of  Gamble  &  Bates.    After  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  practiced  in  St.  Louis,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  at  the  bar.     He  was  also  a  finan- 
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cier  of  very  superior  ability  and  accumulated 
a  handsome  fortune  in  lead-mining  and  rail- 
road enterprises,  and  in  operations  in  city 
realty'.  He  was  president  of  the  old  North 
Missouri  (now  the  Wabash  Western)  Railroad 
Company,  and  was  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  early  railroad  development  in  Mis- 
souri. '  When  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  his  old 
law  preceptor,  was  Governor  of  Missouri,  he 
appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  to  fill  a  vacancy,  a-nd/he  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  same  position  for  a 
full  term-.  He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
bench  and  was  recognized  as  a  capable  and 
conscientious  jurist.  After  his  retirement 
from  the  Supreme  Court  judgeship  he  did  not 
resume  the  practice  of  law,  but  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  care  of  his  estate, 
and  to  various  finamcial  enterprises,  among 
these  being  the  building  of  the  Eads  Bridge, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  projectors.  After- 
ward, retiring  to  his  farm  in  St.  Charles 
County,  he  lived  there  quietly  until  his  death. 
JOHN  C.  BATES,  another  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  Bates,  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  August 
26, 1842.  After  receiving  a  thorough  education 
in  the  city  schools  of  St.  Louis  he  was  com- 
missioned a  first  lieutenamt  in  the  Elev- 
enth United  States  Infantry  Regiment  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  commission 
bearing  date  of  May  14,  1861.  He  served 
with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
thereafter  until  April,  1J863,  commanding  a 
company  at  the  battles  of  Gaines'  Mill,  Mal- 
vern, Bull  Run,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
From  December,  1862,  to  April,  1863,  he 
served  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
then  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  until  the  army  was  dis- 
banded in  1865.  During  the  closing  months 
of  the  war  he  was  on  duty  as  chief  commissary 
of  musters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potolnac,  and 
as  such  mustered  fully  fifty  thousand  men 
out  ol  the  service.  While  serving  as  an  aid- 
dc-camp  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chan- 
ccllorsville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Bristow  Station,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna  and  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee's  army.  For  his 
services  during  the  war  he  was  breveted  suc- 
cessively major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Since 
the  war  he  has  served  in  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Mis- 


souri, Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  except  during  one  year,  when 
he  was  in  Washington  as  president  of  the 
tactical  board  of  the  army.  He  was  second 
in  command  of  the  escort  sent  with  the  first 
surveying  party  west  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  locate  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  in  1871,  and  in  1882  was  selected  by 
General  Phil  Sheridan  to  organize  the  division 
rifle  competition  of  the  army.  In  1884,  while 
in  command  of  four  troops  of  cavalry  and  two 
companies  of  infantry,  he  captured  about 
eight  hundred  Creek  Indians,  who  had  made 
war  on  the  recognized  Creek  government  and 
defied  the  United  States  authorities.  For 
this  service  he  was  commended  by  General 
John  Pope,  the  department  commander.  In 
1892  he  was  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  their  camp  at 
Peekskill,  and  in  1893  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  on  magazine  small  arms,  which 
adopted  the  present  rifle  and  carbine.  In 
1894  he  was  sent  in  command  of  fourteen  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  four  troops  of  cavalry 
to  qudl  riots  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  during 
the  railroad  strike  of  that  year.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  to  pre- 
pare firing  regulations  for  the  army.  He  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cuban  war,  in 
May  of  1898. 

Bates,  Frederick,  second  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  AcJting  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana  iti  1807,  was  born 
in  Belmont,  Goochland  County,  Virginia, 
June  23,  1777.  His  parents  were  Quakers 
and  very  worthy  people,  but  their  means  were 
limited,  and  the  son  had  not  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education.  He  was,  however,  en- 
dowed with  very  superior  natural  abilities  and 
developed  into  a  practical  and  able  mian  of 
affairs  very  early  in  Hfe.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  went  to  Detroit,  wliere  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  and  served,  for  a 
time,  also  as  postmaster  at  that  phce.  White 
in  Ddtroit  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  French  settlers  in 
that  region,  which  were  subsequently  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Mis- 
souri pioneers.  In  1805  President  Jefferson 
appointed  him  first  United  States  judge  for 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  but  a  year  later  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis.     Here  .he  became  at 
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once  prominent  in  public  life  and  also  as  a 
business  man.  He  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  during  the  admin- 
istration of  General  James  Wilkinson  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  Acting  Governor  much  of  the 
time  during  Wilkinson's  absences  from  St. 
Louis.  He  also  occupied  judicial  and  legis- 
lative positions  and  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  during  the 
formative  period  of  Missouri's  (history  as 
Territory  and  State.  He  was  also  author  of 
the  first  book  published  in  9t.  Louis,  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  of  the  Terriiftory  of  Louis- 
iana, published  in  1808.  At  the  second  elec- 
tion after  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
L^nion  as  a  State,  he  was  ohioisen  Governor, 
succeeding  Alexander  McNair,  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  that  office.  He  died  in  office, 
August  4,  1825,  after  serving  about  a  year  as 
chief  executive  of  llhe  new  State.  He  had 
great  force  of  character  and  left  a  marked  im- 
press upon  the  eiarly  'history  of  Missouri  and 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  His  wife  wtas  Nancy 
Ball  before  her  marriage,  and  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  S.  Ball,  of  St.  Louis 
County.  They  were  married  in  1819,  and  the 
Bates  homestead  was  establisfhed  in  Bon- 
homme  Townsihip. 

Bates,  Lucius  Lee,  facmer  and  legis- 
lator, was  bom  March  18,  182 1,  alt  Thomhill, 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  sion  of  HonwaWe 
Frederick  and  Nancy  (Ball)  Bates.  He  passed 
his  entire  life  in  Bonhomme  ToKvnship,  St. 
Louis  County ;  at  Thornhill,  his  birthplaoe  and 
the  parental  home,  until  1859,  and  thereafter 
at  Belmont,  not  far  distant.  In  boyiioiod  he 
attended  the  school  taught  by  Mr.  Shepard,  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  most  thort>ughly 
grounded  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  an 
English  educaition.  This  was  follv>wed  by 
careful  instruction,  particularly  in  languages 
and  the  higlier  mathematics,  under  a  tutor,  in 
the  home  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Edwiaixi  Bates, 
who  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  subsequently 
became  Attorney  General  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Lincoln.  He  finished  his  classical 
and  literary  studies  at  St.  Chiles  College, 
afterward  devoting  himself  assiduously  tlo  read- 
ing law  under  the  careful  tutedage  of  the 
talented  uncle  who  had  previously  aided  him 
so  greatly  in  acquiring  an  education.  Nbt- 
withstanding  all  this  careful  and  thoriough 
preparation,  he  made  no  effort  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was 


so  well  fitted,  preferring  to  cultivate  the  farm 
upon  which  he  lived.     In  this  he  continued 
during  his  life,  until  the  later  years,  when  he 
rented  the  property,  not  ceasing,  however,  to 
make  it  his  home.     During  the  session  of  1851 
and  1852  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  St.  Louis  County,  and,  wiiile  a  member 
of  that  body,  his  own  was  tihe  only  vote  oaist 
against  the  proposition  to  make  itftie  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  elective  'officers.    He 
had  no  liking   for  politics,  and  detlineri  fur- 
ther public  service  in  that  or  any  other  official 
capacity.     In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  so  long 
as  the  Whig  party  had  an  existence ;  after  its 
dissolution   he  became  a  Democrat,  ansd  was 
identified   with  that  party   until  his   deiaith. 
Always  strictly  moral  and  upright  in  his  con- 
duct, and  reverent  in  regard  to  -religion,  he 
did  not  connect  himself  with  any  reKgious 
body  until  a  year  before  his  dea*h,  when  he 
united    with    the    Bonhomme    Presbyterian 
Church,  his  predilections  and  sympathies  hav- 
ing been  with  that  denomination  for  many 
years.    Soon  after  his  admission  ito  the  church 
he  was  elected  elder,  but  declined  to  serve,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age  and  failing  health. 
In  early  manhood  he  became  a  Freemason, 
but  soon  ceased  to  affiliate  with  the  order. 
Mr.  Bates  was  married,  November  28,  1854,  to 
Miss  Contway,  daughter  of  Samuel  Conway,  of 
Bonihomme  Township,  St.  Louiis  County.  Her 
paternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Conwtay,  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  and  in  early  days  came  from 
Kenttrcky  to  Missouri.    He  was  engaged  in 
variotrs  battles  with  the  Indians,  in  one  of 
which  he  was  scalped  and  left  for  dead,  but 
was  rescued,  and  lived  for  years  afterward. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  were  bom  two  children, 
both  of  whom  are  now  living.  Dr.  Cowway 
Bates,  a  practicing  physician,  of  Qayiton,  Mis- 
souri, and  Miss  Lucia  Lee  Bates.     Mr.  Bsates 
died    October  24,  1898,  at   his   home   place. 
Although   well   fitted,  by  native  ability  and 
generous  education,  to  take  an  active  and  use- 
ful part  in  public  affairs,  his  naturally  retiring 
disposition' constrained  him  to  hold  taloof  from 
all  which  might  seem  to  give  him  prominence 
before  his  fellows.     Notwitthstanding  this,  he 
took  an  unfailing  interest  in  politics,  and  all 
other  matters  affecting  the   general  (welfare, 
commenting  upon  them  with  rare  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  when  in  the  company  of 
friends.     A  constant  reader,  deep  thinker,  and 
charming   conversationalist,  his   visitors,  and 
those  with  whom  he  met,  found  in  him  a  wrealth 
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of  knowledge,  a  sw^et  reasonabteness  of  dis- 
course, and  a  weH  tempered  judgment,  that 
not  only  commanded  respect,  but  won  for  him 
affection  and  reverence.  His  deeds  were  as 
kindly  as  only  such  a  life  could  inspire,  and 
remain  after  him  "as  the  benediction  thait  fol- 
lows after  prayer." 

Baumhoff,  George  W.,  street    rail- 
way manager,  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  June  3, 
1856,   son  of   Frederick   W.  and   Henrielta 
BaumhofI,  the  first  named- a  native  of  the 
city    of    0>logne,    Germany,    and    the    last 
named    of    Galena,    IMinois.     He    obtained 
merely   the   rudiments   of    an    edtication   in 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  attain- 
ments wliich  have  made  him  remarkably  suc- 
cessful as  a  man  of  affairs  were  acquired  by 
the  process  of  self-training  and  self-educaition 
while  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of   life. 
His  school  days  erided  when  he  was  nine  years 
of  age,  and  from  that  time  forwarti  he  was 
dependent    upon   his   own    resources.     His 
good    fortune   began    when    he   'becamie   an 
employe  of  the  Lindell  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, although  he  began  work  for  rtiat  cor- 
poration in  one  of  the  humblest  positions  in  its 
service.     It  was  in  1875  that  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  by  the  railway  company  ais  a  hostler, 
with  wages  fixed  at  $1.50  per  day,  and  he  was 
then  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  promoted 
to  driver  of  a  street  car  and  his  pay  advanced  to 
t^'O  dollars  a  day.  Out  of  this  he  saved  six  dol- 
lars a  week  and  entrusted  these  surplus  eam» 
ings  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company  for  safe- 
keeping.   This  evidence  of   thrift,  his    good 
deportment  and  superior  bearing  fixed  upon 
him  the  attention  of  John  H.  Maxon,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Lindell  Company  and  a 
man  of  large  experience  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs, peculiarly  apt  in  his  judgments  of  men. 
Mr.   Maxon  recognized  in  the  young  driver 
Baumhoff  the  qualities  of  sterling  mamhood 
and  a  latent  ability  wiiich  the  young  man  did 
not  at  that  time  suspect  himself  of  possessing. 
There  were  no  conductors  then  on  the  com- 
pany's cars,  and  each  passenger  was  expected 
to  drop  his  nickle  into  a  box  provided  for  the 
pmpose.    Taking  the  cash  from  these  boxes, 
counting  the  receipts  and  turning  them  into 
the  company's  treasury  was  the  responsible 
position  to  which  Mr.  Baumhoff  was  next  ad- 
vanced.    He    was    then    appointed    general 
superintendent  of  the  Lindell  Railway  Com- 
pany, and,  until  again  promoted,  sustained  the 


relationship  of  general  manager  and  chief 
executive  officer  to  a  city  railway  system,  the 
rapid  expansion  and  improvement  of  which  is 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
street  railway  development.  The  electric  sys- 
tem was  inaugurated  under  his  supervision, 
and  his  genius  can  truthfully  be  said  to  have 
been  the  prime  factxw  in  developing  it  to  its 
present  magnificent  proportions.  In  1899  all 
the  street  railways  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  single 
exception,  were  consolidated  into  one  system 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  St. 
Louis  Transit  Company.  While  the  details* 
of  this  consolidation  were  being  arranged,  Mr. 
Baumhoff  continued  to  act  as  superintendent 
of  the  former  Lindell  Railway  lines,  and  in  the 
meantime  his  capacity  was  being  gauged  and 
his  ability  measured  by  the  new  corporation 
and  the  new  owners  (many  of  them  Eastern 
capitalists)  of  the  St.  Louis  Railway.  As  a 
result,  early  in  the  }'ear  1900  he  was  again 
promoted  and  «became  general  manager  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  street  rail- 
way system  in  the  world.  In  this  position  he 
has  had  to  deal  with  more  perplexing  prob- 
lems than  ever  before  confuonted  a  street 
railway  mapager  in  St.  Louis,  and  throughout 
a  most  trying  and  despenate  labor  strike  has 
shown  himself  the  well  balanced,  fair-minded, 
but  courageous  and  determined  man  of  affairs. 
For  some  years,  Mr.  Baumhoff  has  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
party,  and,  although  he  has  declined  to  hold 
any  official  position  which  would  conflict  with 
his  business  interests,  he  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  RepuMican  city  central  committee  of 
St.  Louis  and  \vas  a  candidate  for  presidential 
elector  on  the  McKinley  and  Hobart  ticket  in 
1896. 

Baumhoff,  Frederick  W.,  post- 
master of  St.  Ijouis,  was  bom  in  that  city, 
January  8,  1859,  son  of  Frederick  W.  and 
Henrietta  Baumhoff,  the  father  a  native  of 
Cologne,  Germany,  and  the  mother  of  Galena, 
Illinois.  Between  the  fifth  and  ninth  years  of 
his  childhood  he  lived  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
and  in  the  schools  of  thiat  city  and  loiter  of  St. 
Louis  he  acquired  a  common  and  grammar 
school  education.  When  twelve  years  old 
he  went  to  work,  and,  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship of  five  years  to  the  machinist's  trade, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lindell  Railway 
Company.  He  served  this  corporation  faith- 
fully for  three  years,  and  then  obtained  a  po- 
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sition  in  the  postoffice,  being  employed  as 
general  utility  man  in  the  newspaper  depart- 
ment of  the  office,  then  located  in  the  old 
Customhouse  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Olive  Streets.  April  19,  1881,  he 
was  regularly  appointed  to  the  city  postal 
service  aaid  thereafter  was  promoted  succes- 
sively to  the  positions  of  "distributor"  in  the 
newspaper  and  letter  departipents,  which 
handle  outgoing  mails;  "mail  dispatcher," 
"mail  receiver,"  "assistant  foreman,"  "fore- 
man," "assistant  superintendemt,"  "superin- 
tendent of  the  city  distributing  dqjartment," 
artd  finally,  on  April  19,  1897,  the  sixteenth 
aniniversary  of  his  appointment  to  the  postal 
service,  he  was  appointed  assiistant  postmaster 
under  Poistmasiter  James  L.  Carlisle,  who  held 
office  by  appointment  of  President  Clevdanri. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  term  a  spirited 
conltest  was  waged  over  the  successorship,  a 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  and  miost  prom- 
inent Republicans  of  St.  Louis  betng  pressed 
by  their  friends  for  the  appointment.  On  the 
28th  of  July,  1898,  President  McKinley 
terminafced  the  contest  by  appointing  Mr. 
Baumhoff  to  the  position,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  one  of  the  principal  go^'emment  officials  of 
St.  Louis. 

Baurdick,  Anthony  J.,  banker,  wsis 
bom  October  16,  1840,  in  Westphalia,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  Anthony  and  Susanna  (Koester) 
Baurdick,  the  first  named  a  native  of  Prussia, 
and  the  last  named  of  Hanover.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  year  1836,  and 
were  married  in  this  country,  becoming  early 
settlers  at  Westphalia.  When  he  was  eight 
years  of  age  Anthony  J.  Baurdick  was  taken 
from  Westphalia  to  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
and  in  the  last  named  dty  he  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  In  May  of  1861  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Eighth 
Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  which 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
and  with  which  he  served  three  years.  He 
later  served  eighteen  months  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  of  the  Union  Army,  being 
mustered  out  as  quartermaster  sergeant,  No- 
vember I,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
he  returned  to  Jefferson  City,  where  he  was 
employed  for  a  year  and  a  half  thereafter  as 
a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Removing  then 
to  Sedalia,  Missouri,  he  engaged  in  that  city  in 


the  general  merchandising,  commission  and 
forwarding  business  with  Lohman  Hall  & 
Co.  for  two  years.  In  February  of  1869  he 
established  himself  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Neosho,  Missouri,  and  was  thus  engaged 
until  1885.  In  that  year  he  sold  out  his  com- 
mercial house  and  became  cashlier  of  the 
Neosho  Savings  Bank.  In  1889  he  was  made 
president  of  thalt  prosperous  'banking  house 
and  has  continued  to  occupy  that  position  up 
to  the  present  time.  As  a  man  of  affairs  he 
has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  residence  in  Neosho,  and  as 
a  citizen  he  has  been  not  less  highly  esteemed. 
Prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Baurdick  affiliated  witii 
the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Republican  party.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  Newton  County,  and 
filled  that  office  until  the  year  following.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  menAber  erf  the  to>Mi 
board  of  Neosho,  and  beginning  with  1882  he 
served  a  second  term  as  treasurer  of  the 
county.  He  has  been  closely  identified  also 
with  the  upbuilding  of  the  educational  system 
of  Neosho.  For  twelve  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  dur- 
ing ten  years  of  that  period  he  was  president 
of  the  board.  During  his  administration  the 
present  handsome  high-school  building  was 
erected  and  the  school  system  of  the  city  was 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Baurdick  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     He  is  unmarried. 

Bay,  Samuel  M.,  lawyer  and  Attorney 
General  of  Missouri,  was  bom  in  Hudson, 
New  York,  in  1810,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1849.  He  received  a  good  education  at  the 
Hudson  Academy,  and  spent  two  years  in 
Washington  City  as  a  pupil  in  the  private 
sdiiool  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterwtaixl  dhief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  found 
employment  in  an  importing  house  and  was 
sent  on  business  to  Europe.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  mission,  he  came  back  and 
studied  law  with  Judge  Swayne,  ait  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  1833  he  came  to  Missiouri,  and 
located  at  Union,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin 
County,  where  he  soon  had  a  good  practice. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  term  made  Jeffersom 
City  his  home  and  became  one  of  the  miost 
successful  lawyers  of  that  bar.     In  1839   Gov- 
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emor  Boggs  appointed  him  Attorney  General 
of  tlxe  State,  and  he  held  the  position  until 
1845.  Afterward  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Abiel  Leonard,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Jefferson  City  with  success 
until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and 
became  attorney  for  the  old  Bank  of  the  State. 
He  was  in  the  midsit  of  a  large  praictice  when 
he  was  stricken  down  with  cholera,  and  died 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  esteem 
of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Bay,  W.  V.  N.,  lawyer,  Congressman  and 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  bom  at 
Hudson,  New  York,  in  1819,  and  died  at 
Eureka,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  February 
10,  1894.  He  received  a  good  education  and, 
after  studying  law.  came  to  Missouri  in  1840 
and  located  at  Union,  in  Franklin  County. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Hhe  Legislature  and 
at  fhe  close  of  his  term  was  re-elected.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Gaimble  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  to  succeed 
Judge  E.  B.  Ewing,  who  refused  to  take  the 
convention  oath  of  loyalty,  and  in  1863  he  was 
elected  to  the  position  along  with  Barton 
Bates  and  John  D.  S.  Dryden.  In  1865  he 
was  thrown  out  by  the  "Ousting  Ordinance" 
of  the  convention  of  1865,  and  retired  to  private 
life,  spending  his  late  years,  in  the  writing  of 
the  "Reminiscences  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Missouri,"  a  book  of  great  interesJt,  which  was 
published  in  1878.  He  was  a  man  of  small 
stature,  of  quiet  and  retiring  manner  and 
studious  habits.  Judge  Bay  was  noted  for  his 
fair-mindedness  in  the  treatment  of  public  and 
legal  questions,  and  in  all  the  stations  of  trust 
in  which  he  served  acquitted  himself  with 
credit.  He  was  a  younger  broither  to  S.  M. 
Bay,  of  Franklin  County,  a  distinguis-hed 
practitioner  who  served  for  six  years  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  State. 

Bayha^  John,  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  since  1880,  and  has 
been  identified  with  the  real  estate  interests  of 
that  city  since  1886,  is  a  native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  sixties  he  resided  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  but  in  1868  he  returned  to 
West  Virginia.  While  in  St.  Louis,  and  after 
his  return  to  Wheeling,  he  was  in  the  pork- 
packing  business  with  D.  C.  List,  who  is  now 
associated  with  him  in  the  real  estate  business. 


under  the  firm  name  of  D.  C.  List  &  Co.  In 
1880  Mr.  Bayha  removed  to  Kansas  City  from 
Wheeling  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  sad- 
dlery goods  and  hardware  trade.  The  name  of 
the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
Kelsey,  Roberson  &  Co.  After  a  few  years  he 
sold  his  interest  in  this  concern,  and  a  stock 
company  for  the  transaction  of  the  same  kind 
of  business  was  formed,  under  the  name  of 
Merriam  &  Roberson  Saddlery  Company. 
That  continued  until  1886,  when  Mr.  Bayha 
retired  from  the  jobbing  line  and  entered  the 
real  estate  business,  his  associates  being  Gib- 
son Lamb  and  M.  W.  BaAer,  of  Kansas  City, 
the  firm  style  being  Bayha,  Lamb  &  Barber. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Bayha, 
Barber  &  List,  the  last  named  being  D.  C. 
List,  with  whom  Mr.  Bayha  had  been  associ- 
ated in  business  several  years  before.  Mr. 
Barber  afterward  withdrew  and  a  corporation 
was  formed,  known  as  the  Bayha  &  List 
Realty  Company,  which  is  still  in  existence 
and  one  of  the  strongest  combinations  of  its 
kind  in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  List  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  Kansas  City,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  in  charge  of  the  company's  affairs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Real  Es- 
tate and  Stock  Exchange,  and  is  serving  as 
treasurer  of  that  organization.  He  is  one  of 
the  appraisers  of  the  Prudential  Building  & 
Loan  Association,  and  is  connected  witSi  the 
Jackson  County  Building  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. He  is  well  acquainted  with  realty  values, 
has  seen  the  inflation  of  prices,  the  resulting 
decline  and  the  present  steady  growth  of  prop- 
erty holdings  in  a  city  that  is  enjoying  a 
notably  prosperous  condition  of  material  af- 
fairs. 

Beardsley,  Henry  Mahaii,  lawyer, 
was  born  October  20,  1858,  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio.  His  father,  George  F.  Beardsley,  was 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  his  grandfather  settled  in 
that  state  about  1816.  Martha  Mahan,  the 
mother  of  Henry  M.  Beardsley,  was  born  in 
tlie  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Beardsley  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign,  and  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1879.  After  his  graduation  he 
read  law  at  Champaign  in  the  office  of  George 
W.  Gere,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Illinois,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  1882.  Immediately  after  his  admission  a 
partnership  was  formed  with  his  former  tutor, 
Mr.  Gere,  under  the   firm   name  of   Gere  & 
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Beardsley,  and  this  association  existed  until 
Mr.  Beardsley  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, in  1886.  Of  that  place  he  has  since 
been  an  honored  resident  and  a  prominent 
practitioner.  He  was  alone  in  the  practice  un- 
til January,  1887,  when  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Alfred  Gregory.  This  continued 
until  August,  1900,  when  Charles  H.  Kirshner 
was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  the  name  be- 
came Beardsey,  Gregory  &  Kirshner.  Their 
practice  is  entirely  along  civil  lines.  Politically 
Mr.  Beardsley  is  a  Republican,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Kansas  City 
common  council.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Congr^ational  Church.  His  work  along 
religious  lines  is  best  known  through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Kansas  City,  an  or- 
ganization of  which  he  has  been  president  for 
nine  years,  which  has  been  built  up  to  a  degree 
of  unprecedented  strength  during  his  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs,  and  which  ranks  favor- 
ably with  the  associations  of  the  largest  cities. 
A  history  of  the  association,  by  Mr.  Beards- 
ley, appears  in  this  work.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directorate  of  the  Board  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Kansas  City,  a  member  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  of  the 
Kansas  City  Bar  Association.  As  an  ener- 
getic, pushing  citizen  of  a  municipality  in 
which  he  has  strong  faith,  and  as  a  dignified 
exponent  of  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Beards- 
ley occupies  a  position  of  growing  promi- 
nence. He  participates  in  every  wholesome 
movement  calculalted  to  work  toward  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  maintains  at  the  same  time  a 
steadfast  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bar 
as  a  studious,  careful  lawyer.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1883,  to  Marietta*  Davis,  of  Monticello, 
Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beardsley  have  three 
children,  Ella,  George  and  Henry  S.  Beards- 
ley. 

Beattie,  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Missouri,  born  in  Harrisonville,  July 
27,  1863.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Thomas  and 
Martha  Stuart  (Byers)  Beattie,  both  natives  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  ^yho  were  unknown  to  each 
other,  however,  until  they  met  in  Quebec, 
Canada,  where  they  were  married.  The  father 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburg, 
and  a  student  under  the  renowned  Sir  James 
Simpson.  After  graduation  he  was  for  a  time 
assistant  in  the  University  dispensary.  In  the 
capacity  of  a  physician  he  made  a  voyage  in  a 


whaler  to  Greenland,  and  afterward  went  to 
Canada.  Somewhat  later,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whence,  in 
1849,  they  traveled  overland  to  Cass  County, 
Missouri,  where  both  are  yet  living.  For  forty 
years  the  senior  Dr.  Beattie  was  an  active 
practitioner  in  Cass  County,  retiring  about 
1890  to  enjoy  and  care  for  a  handsome  fortune 
accumulated  through  his  thrift  and  enterprise. 
His  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Cass  County,  and  com- 
pleted the  senior  course  in  the  Missouri  State 
University  in  1880.  The  disposition  and  am- 
ple means  of  the  farther  afforded  him  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  various  promising 
commercial  ventures,  but  he  was  predisposed 
to  medicine,  of  which  he  had  gained  some 
knowledge  through  intimate  companionship 
with  his  parent.  His  course  in  life  was  finally 
determined  when  Dr.  S.  S.  Todd,  of  Kansas 
City,  came  to  visit  Dr.  Beattie  in  consultation, 
and  incidentally  suggested  to  the  son  that  he 
should  enter  the  profession.  Within  fcM^y- 
eight  hours  young  Beattie  went  to  Kansas 
City  and  became  a  student  under  the  distin- 
guished physician  who  had  taken  so  kindly  an 
interest  in  him.  He  entered  the  Kansas  City 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1885,  and  then  took  a  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  of  New  York  City, 
graduating  in  1886.  In  March  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  upon  practice  in  Kansas  City. 
While  busying  himself  in  all  the  departments 
of  general  practice.  Dr.  Beattie  has  preference 
for  the  diseases  of  women,  including  gyne- 
cology, and  for  abdominal  and  pelvic  surgery, 
and  in  these  lines  he  is  regarded  as  among  the 
most  capable  in  the  profession.  Attestation 
of  his  professional  standing  appears  in  the  im- 
portant positions  to  which  he  has  been  called 
at  various  times.  In  the  year  of  his  coming  he 
was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Kansas  City  Medical  College,  and  occupied 
the  position  until  1893,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  clinical  gynecology,  which  he  con- 
tinues to  occupy.  He  was  among  the  founders 
of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  1895,  and 
was  elected  president  and  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  women.  After  two  years  he  relin- 
quished the  former  position,  retaining  the 
latter  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Mis- 
souri State  Medical  Society,  the  Jackson 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Kansas  City  Dis- 
trict  Medical   Society,  and  the  Academy  of 
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Medicine,  and  in  the  latter  was  among  the 
charter  members.  He  has  been  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  various  medical  journals,  and  has 
read  papers  before  the  medical  bodi-es  in  which 
he  holds  membership,  on  those  branches  of 
medical  science  which  more  particularly  en- 
gage his  attention.  Unassertive  in  his  bearing, 
he  commands  that  confidence  which  is  reposed 
in  those  regarded  as  masterful  in  their  calling, 
and  as  possessed  of  that  kindly  feeling  and 
deep  personal  sympathy  whkh  forms  so  strong 
a  "bond  between  physician  and  patient  and 
proves  so  great  an  aid  toward  restoration  of 
health.  In  polhics  Dr.  Beattie  is  a  Democrat, 
allying  himself  with  the  gold  wing  of  his  party. 
He  was  among  the  original  members  of  the 
University  Club,  Which  was  afterward  merged 
into  the  Kansas  City  Club.  In  1889  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  married  Miss  Clara  Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  who 
was  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of  the 
great  State  of  Missouri,  and  whose  name  ap- 
pears upon  many  pages  of  the  "Encyclopedia 
of  the  History  of  Missouri."  Mrs.  Beattie  was 
educated  at  the  famous  Monticello  Seminary, 
at  Godfrey,  Illinois.  She  holds  a  high  position 
in  society  and  in  various  literary  and  social 
bodies. 

Beatty,  Albert  Henry  Clay,  jeweler, 
was  bom  November  18,  1845,  ^^  Independ- 
ence, Missouri.  His  father,  Albert  Lewis 
Beatty,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  about  18 14, 
and  died  in  1886  at  his  home  in  Independence. 
When  a  young  man  he  learned  the  trade  of 
jeweler,  and,  removing  to  Independence  in 
1844,  established  the  oldest  store  of  the  kind  in 
that  city.  At  one  time  it  was  the  largest  jew- 
elry store  in  Jackson  County.  Politically  he 
was  a  Whig  before  the  Civil  War.  After  that 
strife  he  associated  himself  with  the  believers 
in  Republican  doctrines.  The  only  political 
office  held  by  him  was  that  of  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Independence  from  the  Second 
Ward.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church;  was  a  deacon  and  trustee  in  the 
church  for  many  years,  and,  being  an  architect 
of  natural  talent,  drew  the  plans  for  the  First 
Christian  Church  in  Independence.  He  was 
married,  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  to  Jane  H. 
Summers,  who  survives  him  in  her  seventy- 
third  year.  Mrs.  Beatty  was  born  in  England, 
and  was  brought  to  this  country  in  her 
mother's  arms.    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beatty  four 


children  were  born.  A.  H.  C.  Beatty  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Independence  and  St. 
Louis,  and  at  Bryant's  Commercial  College  in 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  The  trade  of  jeweler 
and  silversmith  was  inherited,  and  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  began  work  of  this  kind 
with  his  father.  After  the  death  of  the  latter 
the  son  took  the  business,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1844,  and  has  since  that  time  de- 
voted  his  faithful  attention  to  it.  Previous  to 
his  engagement  in  business  he  had  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
Jackson  County,  two  years  as  a  bookkeeper  in 
St.  Louis  and  one  year  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Beatty 
is  a  musician  of  accomplishment,  and  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  the  vio- 
lin. His  military  service  during  the  Civil  War 
was  as  a  member  of  Captain  Peter  H inter's 
company  of  State  militia,  and  he  participated 
in  a  number  of  the  skirmishes  that  were  fought 
in  western  Missouri.  Politically  he  was  a  Re- 
publican for  several  years  after  the  war,  later 
affiliated  with  the  Greenback  party,  and  is  now 
a  champion  of  the  principles  of  Populism. 
During  the  seventies  he  was  a  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  for  the  office  of  county 
recorder.  Mr.  Beatty  is  a  progressive,  patri- 
otic man,  and  comes  from  a  family  whose 
members  have  been  prominent  in  the  circles 
of  their  association.  His  brother,  Charles  E., 
is  a  printer  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  his 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Emma  Jane  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Atkinson,  reside  in  Independence. 
• 

Beauchamp,  William,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Kent  County,  Delaware,  April 
26,  1772.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  served  with 
favor  in  Boston  and  New  York,  settled  in 
Chillioothe,  Ohio,  and  for  a  few  years  edited 
and  published  a  monthly  magazine,  in  advance 
of  all  Methodist  publications  of  to-day.  In  a 
local  preacher  capacity  he  founded  a  Method- 
ist settlement  at  Mount  Vernon,  Illinois.  In 
1822  he  entered  the  Missouri  Conference,  and 
became  the  second  Methodist  pastor  in  St. 
Louis.  The  next  year  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Indiana  district,  where  he  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1824.  He  was  a  preacher  of  wonderful 
eloquence,  and  in  the  General  Conference  pre- 
ceding his  death  he  came  within  two  votes  of 
being  elected  bishop.  To  his  abilities  as  a 
preacher  and  writer  he  added  the  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
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Beaujolais,  Cointe  de. —  A  brother 
of  Louis  Philippe,  afterward  king  of  France, 
who  visited  the  French  settlement  at  St.  Louis 
about  the  year  1797. 

Beaumont  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege.—The  foundation  of  this  institution 
was  laid  in  1886,  at  the  old  church  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Brooks,  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  St.  Louis.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  and  author,  who  practiced 
his  profession  for  some  years  in  St.  Louis. 
After  occupying  the  old  church  above  men- 
tioned for  some  time  that  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  college  was  then  re- 
moved to  its  present  location  at  2600  Pine 
Street.  This  is  one  of  the  well  known  medi- 
cal educational  institutions  of  the  West,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  city  are  connected 
with  it  as  instructors.  It  has  numerous  hos- 
pitals under  its  control,  and  hence  is  able  to 
extend  to  its  classes  the  best  clinical  ad- 
vantages. 

Beaumont,  William,  physician,  bom  in 

Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1796;  died  in  St. 
Louis,  April  25,  1853.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  when  stationed 
at  Mackinac,  Michigan,  in  1822,  had  occasion 
to  treat  a  young  man  named  Alexis  St.  Mar- 
tin, wiio  had  received  the  disc*harge  of  a  shot- 
gun in  his  left  side.  By  good  care  the  wound 
was  healed,  but  an  opening  remained  about 
two  and  one-half  indies  in  diameter,  pene- 
trating into  the  stomach.  Through  this  ap- 
perture  Dr.  Beaumont  was  able  to  watch  the 
process  of  digestion  and  to  make  experiments, 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  regarding 
the  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
and  the  effect  upon  the  stomach  of  alcohol 
and  various  drugs;  and  he  was  tlie  first  to 
obtain  the  gastric  juice  ahd  study  its  proper- 
ties. The  results  of  these  physiological 
experiments  were  published  in  1883,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope. After  resigning  from  the  army  Dr. 
Beaumont  practiced  medicine  in  St.  Louis, 
and  he  continued  the  experiments  upon  St. 
Martin  until  his  own  death. 

Bedford.  —  A  village  in  Livingston 
County,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  about 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Chillicothe,  on  the 


south  bank  of  Grand  River.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1843.  There  are  coal  mines  near  the 
town.  It  has  a  public  school,  two  churches — 
Baptist  and  Methodist  Episcopal — and  about 
ten  business  places,  including  stores,  shops, 
etc.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Bedford,  Henry  Hale,  lawyer,    was 
born   November  27,  1821,  in  Gainesborough, 
Jackson  County,  Tennessee,  son  of  J.  M.  and 
Elizabeth  (Hale)  Bedford.    The  elder  Bedford 
studied  law  in  early  life,  but  later  found  him- 
self inclined   to  commercial  pursuits  and  en- 
gaged in  merchandising.    He  was  a  conscien- 
tious (Christian  gentleman,  noted  locally  as  an 
ardent  advocate  of  temperance.    He  came  to 
Missouri  in  1844,  and  died  shortly  afterward 
at  the  home  of   his  son,  Henry  H.  Bedford. 
The   son   received,  in   early  life,  a  common 
school  education  in  Obion  County,  Tennessee, 
to  which  county  his  parents  removed  in  1824. 
He  began  t^ching  school  while  still  a  youth, 
and  was  thus  employed  for  three  years  in 
Obion  County.    With  the  money  thus  earned 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  what  was  then  Scott 
County,  Missouri,  his  land  being  at  the  foot 
of  Wolf  Island,  on  the  Mississippi  River.     In 
1840  he  established  his  home  in  Missouri,  fol- 
lowing farming  as  an  occupation.    While  thus 
employed  he  studied  law  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Judge  Hough,  who  came  to  Missouri 
from  Kentucky,  and  was  also  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural   pursuits.     At   a   later  date   Judge 
Hough  became  prominent  in  judicial  circles  in 
this  State.    He  was  a  sound  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
Bedford  received  careful  training  under  his 
tutorage.    Mr.  Bedford  remained  on  his  farm 
until  the  memorable  flood  of  1844  drove  him 
inland.     He  then   established   his   home    in 
Bkwmfield,   Stoddard   County,  which   was   a 
town  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
most  of  whom  lived  in  Ic^  cabins.    When  he 
went  to  Bloomfield  he  informed  the  settlers 
there  that  he  was  a  lawyer  and  proposed  to 
make  his  living  out  of  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fesswn.    They  had  at  that  time,  however,  Kttle 
business  for  a  member  of  the  bajr,  but  were  in 
need  of  a  good  school  teacher,  and  Mr.  Bed- 
ford was  called  upon  to  fill  that  position  for 
some  months.    He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  law  and  gradually  built  up  a  good  prac- 
tice, and  has  long  occupied  a  place  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  southeastern  Missouri.     In 
the  early  years  of  his  practice  he  traveled  over 
an  extensive   territory  and   became  widely 
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known.  He  frequently  rode  to  Springfield, 
two  hundred  miles  away,  and  many  other  seats 
of  justice,  remote  from  his  home,  were  visited 
by  him  regularly  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  Since  1844,  and  during  a 
period  of  fifty-six  years,  he  has  been  promi- 
nently before  the  people  of  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, and  he  has  contributed  largely  in  many 
ways  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of 
that  portion  of  the  State,  and  especially  of 
Stoddard  County.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  m  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice, in  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Jeff 
Thompson.  After  the  battle  at  Belmont  he 
was  made  major  of  the  First  Missouri  Cavalry 
Regiment,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  retiring  with  an  enviable 
record  as  a  soldier  and  officer.  In  1857  Major 
Bedford  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  and  served  during  the  ensuing 
regular  session  and  the  two  extra  sessions  of 
this  Legislature,  occasioned  by  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Albert  Jackson.  For  twelve 
years  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
Tenth  Judicial  District,  and  gained  distinction 
9S  an  able  and  faithful  representative  of  the 
public  interests  in  that  connection.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  as  were  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him.  In  another  respect  also  he 
has  emulated  the  example  of  his  father,  being 
a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  tobacco  and  a  warm  advocate  of 
temperance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  and  has  taken  the  Royal  Arch  degrees. 
In  July  of  1852,  Major  Bedford  married  Mrs. 
Handy,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lewis.  This 
was  his  second  marriage,  his  first  wife  having 
died  shortly  after  their  marriage.  Eight  chil- 
dren have  been  bom  of  the  second  union,  of 
whom  three  daughters  are  now  living  in 
Bloomfield.  Mrs.  Bedford,  who  is  now  (1900) 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  is  a  wonderfully  well 
preserved  lady,  and  both  she  and  her  husband 
are  among  the  most  highly  esteemed  pioneers 
of  Stoddard  County. 

Bedford,  Thomas  D.,  prominent  as  a 
physician  and  in  various  public  positions  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  was  bom  August  9, 
1856,  in  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  son  of  Greene 
and  Caroline  (Chinn)  Bedford,  natives  of  the 
same  State.  The  father  was  a  farmer,  who  re- 
moved to  Missouri  in  1867,  locating  near  Na- 
poleon, in  Lafayette  County.  The  elder  Bed- 
ford was  a  son  of  Archibald  Bedford,  also  a 


native  of  Kentucky,  who  contributed  much  to- 
ward the  development  of  his  section  of  the 
State,  and  who  reared  a  family  of  fourteen 
children.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Bed- 
ford, was  a  daughter  of  John  Chinn,  a  man  of 
great  intelligence  and  much  force  of  character, 
a  large  planter  and  civil  engineer,  and  for 
many  years  surveyor  of  his  county.  Both  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  in 
which  the  father  was  an  elder  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Dr.  Bedford  received  his  pre- 
paratory education  in  schools  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  his  parents  having  removed  from  the 
former  State  when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
In  1877  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  a  physician  at  Napoleon,  Mis- 
souri, and  two  years  afterward  entered  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  Imme- 
diately afterward  he  entered  upon  practice  at 
Independence,  Missouri,  where  be  established 
an  excellent  reputation  for  proficiency  in  his 
profession  and  acquired  considerable  means. 
Of  attractive  personality,  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 
For  three  years  he  occupied  the  position  of 
county  physician,  and  declined  other  prefer- 
ment as  not  being  within  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession. Seeking  a  larger  field  of  usefulness, 
he  removed,  in  1893,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  addition  to  the 
exactions  of  a  large  personal  practice,  be  has 
since  that  time  found  additional  occupation  in 
various  positions  of  a  public  nature,  but  always 
such  as  would  not  militate  against  his  service 
as  a  practitioner.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examining  Surgeons 
for  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  served  a  term  of 
four  years  in  that  position.  In  discharge  of  the 
delicate  and  important  duties  devolved  upon 
him  in  this  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  with 
ability  and  fidelity,  giving  his  conscientious 
endeavor  to  at  once  safeguarding  the  personal 
rights  of  the  individual  claimant,  and  those  of 
the  government.  In  1894  he  was  elected  cor- 
oner of  Jackson  County,  and  gave  faithful  per- 
formance to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  holds 
membership  with  the  Kansas  City  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  Jackson  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Independence  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  is  an  influential  member  of  the 
various  bodies  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
occupies  the  position  of  surgeon  of  the  First 
Regiment,  Uniform  Rank  of   Missouri.      In 
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politics  Dr.  Bedford  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  re- 
ligion he  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Bedison. — ^A  hamlet  on  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  &  Pacific  Railroad,  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Maryville,  in  Nodaway  County.  It 
contains  two  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
Christian  Church  and  a  school.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  farming  lands. 

Beeson,  Dell,  lawyer,  was  born  January 
13,  1867,  i"  Elwood,  Indiana,  son  ol  William 
and  Nannie  (Eckols)  Beeson.  The  family  to 
which  he  fceloogs  was  planted  in  this  country 
in  early  colonial  times,  its  first  representatives 
landing  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  The 
branch  of  the  family  to  wthich  Mr.  Beeson 
belongs  settled  at  an  early  date  in  Virginia, 
and  from  that  State  migrated  to  Indiana.  Mr. 
Beeson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at 
Carthage,  Missouri,  and  at  Drury  College,  in 
Springfield,  Missouri.  After  completing  his 
academic  studies  he  traveled  exJtensivedy 
throughout  the  United  States,  visidng  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  He  also 
visited  and  traveled  througli  various  portions 
of  Canada.  He  began  the  study  of  law  under 
the  preceptorship  of  W.  T.  Green,  of  Cartihiage, 
Missouri,  noted  throughout  southwest  Mis- 
souri as  a  criminial  lawyer.  He  was  with  Mr. 
Green  two  years  and  until  the  death  of  thalt 
gentleman,  after  which  he  finished  his  law 
studies  under  the  preceptorship  <A  HonoraMe 
Howard  Gnay,  of  Carthage.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Jasper  County  in  1894,  when 
Judge  William  M.  Robinson,  now  of  the 
Missouri  Supreme  OoUrt,  was  on  the  bench  at 
Carthage.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr. 
Beeson  remained  with  Senator  Gray  until 
1898,  when  he  removed  to  Joplin  and  became 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  that  city.  He  has  since 
been  in  active  practice  there,  devoting  the 
greaiter  share  of  his  time  to  criminal  law,  and 
meeting  with  sudi  success  that  he  has  seldom 
lost  a  case.  In  addition  to  his  prominence  as 
a  criminal  lawyer,  he  has  gained  distinction 
throughout  southwestern  Missouri  as  one  of 
tlie  aiblest  lawyers  in  that  portion  of  the  State 
in  the  trial  of  cases  in  which  the  dramshop  law 
of  Missouri  is  involved.  He  has  taken  a 
somewhat  active  interest  in  military  affairs  and 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  famous 
Carthage  Light  Guard.  He  was  reared  under 
Democratic  political  influences,  but  became  a 
Republican  when  he  attained  his  majority,  and 


had  his  first  experience  as  a  campaigner  in  aid- 
ing to  elect  his  law  preceptor,  Honorable 
Howard  Gray,  to  the  State  Senate  of  Missouri. 
Since  then  he  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
politics  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  younger  Republicans  of  southwest  Mis- 
souri. 

Beets,  George  W.,  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  was  bom  in  Cass  County,  Missouri, 
Maix:h  5,  1848.  His  parents  were  James  W. 
and  Elizabeth  J.  Beets.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  who  came  to  Cass  County, 
where  he  was  married.  He  aiterwaixl  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  and  in  1861  took  up  his 
residence  in  Jackson  County;  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1896.  The  mother,  well  advanced  in 
years,  is  residing  with  her  son,  George  W. 
Beets,  on  the  old  homestead.  The  last  named 
has  distinct  remembrance  of  many  scenes  of 
the  Kansas  border  troubles  and  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion near  the  home  farm,  and  upon  this 
foundation  established  a  substantial  fund  of 
practical  information  derived  from  attentive 
reading  and  discriminating  observation.  He 
is  recognized  among  the  most  progressive  and 
substanti'all  farmers  and  stock  breeders  of 
Jackson  County,  and  his  estate  of  two  hundred 
acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Valley  is  unsurpass- 
able for  fertility  and  beauty  of  landscape.  He 
is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  too  independent 
in  character  to  render  blind  alliance  to  a 
political  body,  and  for  this  reason,  he  has  at 
times  acted  with  the  Populists.  His  associates 
have  recognized  his  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
force  of  character,  and  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  serve  in  many  Democratic  and  Pbpu- 
listic  conventions.  He  is  a  Master  Mason,  and 
holds  membership  with  Independence  Lodge, 
No.  76.  He  was  never  married,  but  main- 
tains a  comfortable  home  for  his  aged  motfier, 
and  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  who  hold  him  in  high  regard 
for  his  many  admirable  qualities. 

Begley,  George,  merchant  and  manu- 
fa^urer,  was  born  November  6,  1858,  in  Iron 
County,  Missouri,  son  of  Anselm  and  Theresa 
(Spitzmiller)  Begley.  He  was  reared  in  Iron 
County  and  received  the  practical  education 
which  fitted  him  for  entering  upon  a  success- 
ful business  career  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ironton.  He  then  learned  the  bJacksmdtli's 
trade  and  in  1878  went  to  Poplar  Bluff,  where 
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lie  hi::i^  "i.t  i'.A-  aign  "Georg'e  Degley,  IMack- 
sniirh  ana  \\  Jttr-^-n maker."  ilt  had,  to  begin 
\\[\\:,  ouc  i.^i>  >unit  aiiil  his  haziness  was  bei;%in 
ji:  a  CMi:  1  .r  ..lively  shiali  way.  Industry,  thrift, 
iCuU'rwy  ..■.  d  bu>in('Ss  sagacity  brongiit  to 
h:ni.  i:i  me  course  of  a  few  years,  their  legiti- 
iiiaic  rewifi,  and  as  hi^  eiUerpiise  pro>,pi'red 
and  !ds  cai)iud  increased,  he  cnd.>arkcd  in  new 
l-'n^s  v'f  trade.  As  a  rebult,  he  has  built  up  an 
t;\:en^ivr  business  f<')T  the  region  in  wh.ci  it 
i-^  carried  on,  and  all  kiiuls  oi  hardware,  farm 
ihii/ienictits,  wac-ns  and  kindred  commovlities 
ri.e  now  ^oid  f'-'jin  his  establishment,  and  with 
It  is  also  c<>rine<'trd  a  large  undertaking 
t>*pai  tnient.  Standing  high  a^  a  merchant,  he 
is  e^^teenn  fl  also  as  a  citizen,  has  a  iK-autiful 
i  'ji'ie,  and  his  conrlition  in  hie  cxempiiiies 
\\';.t  can  be  acconij'hshcd  by  a  \uung  man 
s*i^ti:ig  out  in  life  without  nu'ans,  but  n'>t 
:ii:a'd  lo  work.  lie  is  sole  proprietor  of  b-Ttli 
*he  .M.,>re  and  wagon  factory,  which  he  cun- 
ili'ot-  and  both  he  and  his  many  frieiuLs  take 
j'Ji*i  uinble  pride  in  the  success  which  In  ha^ 
achicvef  i  as  a  n.an  of  affairs.  He  atVihati^  w  iih 
th(j  Orniocratic  party  but  has  binm  tm>  inuch 
a'>-oPf.ed  in  business  pursuits  to  take  any 
a:"ive  part  in  p^olitics.  A  member  ^)f  thr 
N!? sonic  order,  he  has  filled  all  the  oftices  in 
t/ie  lodge  to  whicli  he  belc>nL:s  and  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 
In  i8Sr,  he  married  Miss  Mary  R*'nnc^lds,  of 
Madi^'Ki  County,  Missouri,  and  four  s^mis  and 
three  dau^iUers  have  been  bom  of  this  uni»jn. 
ThiC  living  children  are:  George,  Ohve  and 
/a^n^ond  Eegl(*y.  l\vo  son?  and  twc>  *iaugh- 
t   />  are  dead. 

Belcher,  William  If.,  was  born  in 
v~•:'^M>^^:i^ut,  in  i8ri,  and.chh^d  at  Chicago,  in 
i(*^'o'.i.  While  a  boy  he  served  as  clerk  in  his 
filler's  store,  and  then  went  to  the  chy  <jf 
^'e\v  "^'ork  and  secure<l  a  situation  in  a  \\iiole- 
<i '*  g-rocerv'  store.  After  this  he  went  into 
th  ?.  Sout'iern  Stages  selling  books.  In  1840 
hL  c.'tiite  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  sugar 
rtt':..'.^^  w::!i  Sanmel  McLean.  In  1843  he 
'  :,utrbt  ihe  whr>le  establishment,  anti  by  his 
;.!:■:_/,  int;higent  management  an<l  econom- 
i  ^al  rnctluxls,  w^hich  he  intro<hiced  into  the 
retinir.,-  business,  became  the  most  famous 
-.:  -.r  relinv-r  in  the  United  States,  and  made 
'[  '  ]\'\^\  cr  r. -finery,  located  in  the  upper  part 
A  :  \  r  'luis,  the  largest  and  most  successful 
est;i"''  '  'uent  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Cc  '    i'lgar  was  for  a  time  the  only  re- 


hned  su^^ar  sch:  hi  tiie  St.  Luuis  m'^'-Kvt.  At 
a  later  pcii-^d  die  bu^ilu  s  wa^  nrpctired  by 
I'^abLcrn  t  .^:  :"/(-ti*iu:i,  :nd  Mr.  1'^  .v '.  t,  leav- 
ing St.  1"  .-,  Went  to  CiiK^ago  a'"-  t  ;.*:td 
in  sugar  n  in  •::<:•,  t.ikmg  an  active  p-i*"*  '-i  :  .t* 
beet  iUgar  enterprise  that  was  att^racin.  ;  a' 
tenli*.>n  in  Illinois  at  tiie  time;  but  he  nc, ei 
recovered  the  g*x>d  fortune  unt  he  had 
:u-hie\e«l  a''*!  th..-n  '  »^t  in  St.  Loui^. 

Bell,  Charlies  (Miristiaii,  popukirly 
known  as  *  i  ,.<  J\M-<>uri  .^pple  Ling/'  and  a 
IcauM.g  ;».i-'p''— •  ■  .I'l  "'"  [.Moiuhhe,  was  born 
in  Ahxs^adt.  •  •  r  ii'-.  -■.  '.  .^  ^.t  ■!,(^,  1S4S',  son  of 
John  /\  \Mii  ar.vl  Caii  «  .ii.-  ^  -''hM  Bell,  an<l  a 
descendant  in  the  p.^er.-'  ..::e  of  Scotch 
ancestors  who  settlnJ  in  Crernu'inv.  l\  -  f^.ther, 
John  A'iani  i'cll,  wa^  i)<<rn  h^ebrutii^  2,  1 "' M» 
in  tlie  Lakcd^m  oi  Na>sau,  where  ne  re^  t  .  d 
a  [>ractical  cfhicat-  <.;  in  h  oling  sdicK'ls,  ;.■■'!, 
in  early  manhvM^i  a  i'  -.'./h  mih^^rv  trjui- 
'.Wi!;.  ile  w.is  w\  h  in.  .;:*  .  .,  ,-  •■-  .^'•.t.'-s. 
;»nvl  well  tV'  •!  fur  pubhc  b.c  an-:  ..-  "  •'".d 
with  ofrtce  at  n..-  n..:.\p  Tr:icc.  1 -u  <.  -i  v  ;  '  -^ 
>elf-rchant,  a  deep  thmke^,  pr^v^res^p.e,  jinei.ii 
a'^vl  c*  tnacieiui*.)!'!.-,  he  wa^  opposed  to  despoiism, 
and  when  the  I\;.-vohnion  of  184S  tn-cuiTed  (the 
\i-ar  his  s^Mi,  Charles  C,  was  ^x>rn),  he  was 
active  in  the  etfort  to  estaldish  a  German 
Rcpuhi  .-.  W  hen  the  elTort  failed,  he  de-'lared 
tliat  n«Mi\  v.:  L  s  .-  .!is  should  scr\c  a  moiicirch, 


a  r  ranges 


'-  *o  emignite  and,  m  the 


.-pring  ot  i^^i,  lu  :«•  '  '^-'^  wife,  widi  .-ix  ^-.r.s 
an  J  two  daughters,  >'  .' *-  ■  '•  Xmerica,  v.  !dch 
they  n:t;iied  at  the  ei  i  ■.  ..  '-  "rn'*\  of  o\ .  ■ 
ka\r  nnnit^^s,  and  a  storm v  <«H,in  V'i\:\<r*%  ^'' 
the  coiu'-u  «.  \Mn.*h  th«-\  sutVered  sinpwre^k 
and  its  n^<"^*',nt  jar-Lir'ps.  1  Iv  loc;ited  in  >i:s- 
souri,  <m  a  f.r/tn  w^hcii  h-'  pt.*  1  '.^•"*!.  two  ini^^s 
<iou!h  of  noiMniiu*.  and.  ^\ '  •  •     ^-I'lhv 

cultivated  until  his  <ha*:i,  i  -  '  -» 

During  the  Ci\Il  War  ho  v\\-  ,  '    -i 

man  anri   vo!(\l   for   A'bra;  ;'■"    ■ 
motto  was:     **Do  rigit  a:  i  ■•  ■'  - 

Mrs.  P.ell,  the  moth.-^r    »''    • 
was  bom  January  lu.   i>""  ■■    . 

t,pe  of   the  n<»ble  m*  *'  •■•     ..*   *       -/..    v 
hv>Iding  t]<.-ar  her    h..i.  •    '  -         .,».u    ti-     do. 
exeni}  1  ?  ::.c    in    ht  r    >    ■"-  ,'        ;h*^^    n    t-ue 
Christian  '  '   .     '^  :     -    .",,:  :i^n..b!e  folh**s 

and  vam  .i*  \   -  >     .i.ly  w^oman,  and 

a  mot-herh  .'.    practical    in    all 

things,  a  m-  I  hully,  gentle  i    i 

self-deny! I  :  .  to  make  ot:;'-  s 

comfort.>^de  .i-  "ed  Aug-u^t  r, 
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he  himg  out  the  sign  "George  Begley,  Black- 
smith and  Wagoomaker."  He  had,  to  begin 
wi&i,  one  assistant  asmd  his  business  was  begun 
in  a  oorapamatively  small  way.  Industsry,  thrift, 
economy  and  business  sagacity  brought  to 
him,  in  the  cJourse  of  a  few  years,  ^edr  legiti- 
malte  reward,  and  as  his  emterpri^  prospered 
and  his  capital  increased,  he  embarked  in  new 
lines  of  trade.  As  a  result,  he  has  built  up  an 
extensive  business  for  the  r^on  in  >yhich  it 
is  darned  on,  and  all  kinds  of  hard'wiare,  farm 
implements,  wagons  and  kindred  commodities 
are  now  sold  from  his  establishment,  and  with 
it  b  also  connected  a  large  undertaking 
department.  Standing  high  ais  a  merdhanrt:,  he 
is  esteemed  also  as  a  citizen,  Ihas  a  beautiful 
home,  and  his  condition  in  life  exemplifies 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  young  man 
s-tarting  out  in  life  without  means,  but  vsck 
afraid  to  work.  He  is  sole  proprietor  of  both 
the  store  and  Wagon  factory,  whidh  he  con- 
ducts and  both  he  and  ihis  many  friends  take 
pardonable  pride  in  the  success  which  he  has 
achieved  as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party  but  has  been  too  much 
absoifced  in  business  pursuits  to  take  any 
active  part  in  politaos.  A  nuember  of  the 
MasonSc  order,  he  has  filled  all  the  ofHoes  in 
the  lodge  to  which  he  belongs  and  he  is  also 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 
In  1881,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Reynolds,  of 
Madison  County,  Missouri,  and  four  sons  and 
three  daughters  have  been  bom  of  this  union. 
The  living  children  are:  George,  Olive  and 
Raymond  Begley.  Two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters are  dead. 

Belcher,  William  H.,  wais  born  in 
Connecticut,  in  181 1,  and  died  at  Chicago,  in 
1866.  While  a  boy  he  served  as  clerk  in  his 
faither's  store,  and  Ihen  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  secured  a  situation  in  a  whole- 
sale grocery  sitore.  After  this  he  went  into 
the  Southern  States  selling  books.  In  1840 
he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  sugar 
refining  with  Samuel  McLean.  In  1843  he 
bought  the  whole  establishment,  and  by  his 
energy,  intelligent  management  and  econom- 
ical niethods,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
refining  business,  became  the  most  famous 
sugar  refiner  in  the  United  States,  and  made 
the  Belcher  refinery,  located  in  the  upper  part 
of  St.  Louis,  the  largest  and  most  successful 
establishment  ol  the  kind  ki  the  country. 
Belcher's  sugar  was  for  a  time  the  only  re- 
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fined  sugar  sold  in  the  St.  Louis  market.  At 
a  later  period  the  business  was  impaired  by 
Eastern  competition,  and  Mr.  Belcher,  leav- 
ing St.  louis,  went  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  sugar  refining,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
beet  sugar  enterprise  that  was  atttnaicting  at- 
tention in  Illinois  at  the  time ;  but  he  never 
recovered  the  good  fortune  that  he  had 
achieved  and  then  lost  in  St.  Louis. 

Bell,  Charles  Christian,  popullarly 
known  as  "The  Missouri  Apple  King,"  and  a 
leading  business  man  of  Boonville,  was  born 
in  Aldstadt,  Germany,  August  30,  1848,  son  of 
John  Adam  and  Catherine  Sophia  Bell,  and  a 
descendant  in  the  paternal  line  of  Scotch 
ancestors  who  settled  in  Germany.  His  father, 
John  Adam  Bell,  was  bom  February  2,  1803, 
in  the  Dukedom  of  Naissau,  where  he  received 
a  practical  education  in  leading  sdhboHs,  and, 
in  early  manhood,  a  thoiough  military  train- 
ing. He  was  well  informed  in  public  affairs, 
and  well  fitted  for  public  life  and  was  honored 
with  office  at  his  native  place.  Taught  to  be 
self-reliant,  a  deep  thinker,  progressive,  liberal 
andconscientious,he  was  opposed  to  despotism, 
and  when  the  Revodution  of  1848  occurred  (the 
year  his  son,  Charles  C,  was  bom),  he  was 
active  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  German 
Republic.  When  the  effort  failed,  he  dedared 
th^t  none  of  his  sons  should  serve  a  monarch, 
arranged  hfe  affairs  to  emigrate  anid,  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  he  and  his  wife,  with  six  sons 
and  two  daughters,  started  for  Americtei,  which 
they  reached  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  over 
four  months,  and  a  stormy  ocean  voyage,  in 
the  couTTse  of  which  they  suffered  shipwreck 
and  its  resultant  hardships.  He  localted  in  Mis- 
souri, on  a  farm  which  he  purchased,  two  miles 
sotrtih  of  Boonville,  and  which  he  successfully 
cultivated  until  his  death,  December  11,  1865, 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  strong  Union 
man  and  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
motto  was :    "Do  righlt  and  fear  no  one." 

Mns.  Bell,  the  mother  of  Oharies  C  Bell, 
was  bom  January  19,  1810.  She  was  a  true 
type  of  the  noble  mother  of  the  o.ld  school, 
Holding  dear  her  home,  family  and  fireside, 
exemplifying  in  her  everyday  lisfe  a  true 
Christianity,  and  free  from  fashionable  foJliels 
and  vain  ambitions.  A  womanly  Woman,  and 
a  motherly  mother,  she  was  pra^ctkal  in*  all 
things,  a  mbdel  of  indusltry,  kindly,  gentle  and 
self-denying,  one  who  lived  to  make  others 
comfortable  and  happy.    She  died  August  i. 
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i868.  Charles  Christian  Bell  was  six  years  old 
when  his  father  located  on  a  farm  in  Cooper 
County.  He  assisted  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer  mooths  and  attended  scJbool  in  winter. 
It  was  here  that  he  a»cquired  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  energy  which  have  diaracterized 
him  throughout  his  later  life.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  chief  care  of  the  farm  and  the 
support  of  the  family  devolved  upon  him. 
After  his  mother's  death,  in  1868,  he  delivered 
the  farm  and  all  effects  to  tJhe  appointed  ad- 
ministrator and  started  out  to  win  his  way 
through  life.  For  a  year  he  attended  the  busi- 
ness college  in  Boonville,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1869.  Without  capital,  and  $115  in 
debt  for  his  schooling,  he  started  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Colorado,  traveling  most  of  the  way 
there  on  foot.  At  Central  City  he  secured 
employment.  Soon  he  embarked  in  the  fruit 
and  confeotiionery  business,  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  a  friend.  This  young  firm  was  the 
first  to  engtage  in  the  business  of  shipping 
apples  from  Missouri  into  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country.  In  1870  he  sold  out  his  interests 
(on  time),  and  his  successors  soon  became 
bankrupt,  leaving  Mr.  Bell  the  principal 
creditor.  Being  without  funds,  he  attached 
himself  to  an  overiand  vj^gon  train  and  drove 
a  team  to  Austin,  Texas,  where  he  became  a 
porter  in  a  wholesale  house,  at  small  wages. 
His  ability  and  faithfulness  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  emptoyens,  who  soon  gave  him  a 
position  as  traveling  salesman  at  a  good  salary, 
and  he  was  highly  successful  in  this  business. 
Recognizing  his  business  sagacity,  a  promi- 
nent St.  Louis  firm  backed  him  in  establishing 
a  business  of  his  own  in  Austin.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, but  soon  a  desire  to  return  to  his  old 
home  caused  him  to  dispose  of  his  Texas  in- 
terests, and  in  February,  1877,  he  returned  to 
Boionville,  with  about  six  thousand  dollars, 
acquired  by  six  years  of  hai^d  labor,  economy 
and  judicious  management.  Joining  a  btiother, 
he  opened  up  a  whofesale  fruit  paickmg  and 
shipping  business  under  the  firm  nfame  of 
C.  C.  Bell  &  Bro.,  erecting  a  paicking  house, 
fruit  evaporator  and  jdly  factory.  In  1885, 
he  purchased  his  brother's  interest  and  en- 
gaged more  extensively  in  the  packing  and 
shipping  of  apples,  and  the  "Bell  Brand"  of 
apples  became  noted  throughout  the  Country. 
At  the  Interstate  Fruit  Growers'  and  ShiK)ers' 
Ganvention  held  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  1885,  the 
title,  "Missouri's  Apple  King,"  was  aK>lied  to 
him  and  has  very  appropriately  clung  to  him 


ever  since.  In  1886  he  organized  the  "Cen- 
tral Missouri  Horticultural  Association,"  and 
has  been  its  secretary  up  to  date.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Hortictdtural 
Society,  December  6,  1887,  a  gold  medal  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  farmers  and  citizens 
of  Cooper  County  for  has  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  horticultural  exposition.  He 
called  the  first  meeting  of  apple  dealers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  at  Chicago,  in 
January,  1895,  to  organize  the  National  Apple 
Shippers'  Association  of  wliich  he  was  elected 
president  for  two  terms.  He  is  extensively  in- 
terested in  fruit-growing,  awning  several 
fruit  farms  and  apple  orchards.  Fruit-grow- 
ing is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  Missouri,  and  to  no  one  man  is 
more  credit  due  for  the  high  piosition  it  occu- 
pies than  to  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  devoted  his 
every  energy  to  its  advancement  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  1878  he  visited 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  England 
(attending  the  World's  Exposition  at  Paris) 
and  gained  mudh  information  of  vakie  to  horti- 
culturists. He  abo  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  be^,  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  promote  in  this  Stiate.  Mr. 
Bell  was  one  o<  the  incorporators  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Botmville,  and  has  been  ks 
vice  president  since  its  organization.  He  has 
been  closely  identified  with  enterprises  of  a 
public  nature  and  is  one  of  the  Missouri  com- 
missioners to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  o( 
1901,  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  is  president 
of  the  Boonville  Board  of  Trade,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  filled  since  1886.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  served  as  president  of  the  Boon- 
ville city  council,  and  for  three  terms  he  wtas 
mayor  of  the  city,  originating  and  carrying  out 
a  number  of  reform  measures  gre&tly  bene- 
ficial to  the  city.  He  is  a  Republican,  a  strong 
and  popular  member  of  his  party,  and  a  pro- 
nounced McKinley  admirer.  In  1892  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Missouri  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Minneapolis,  tteit 
nominated  Harrison  and  Reid,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  chosen  to  notify  them  of  their 
nomination.  In  1888,  and  again  in  1890,  he 
was  a  Republican  candidate  for  Representative 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  presidential 
elector  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  in 
1896.  Above  aU  political  afHIiations,  Mr. 
Bell  is  an  American.  When  less  than  six- 
teen years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment of  the  Union  Army,  for  service  in  the 
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Civil  War,  and  in  October,  1864,  was  captured 
by  General  Joe  Shelby's  Coniederalte  oom- 
mand.  After  his  release  he  again  entered  the 
army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
From  1872  to  1875  he  was  a  member  and 
quartermaster  sergeant  of  the  famous  Travis 
Rifles  (State  Guards),  of  Austin,  Texas,  then 
known  as  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  Dane 
Star  State,  and  in  1879  he  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Phelps  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
National  Guard  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Bell  was 
married  April  30,  1889,  to  Miss  Annie  Augusta 
Luckhardt,  of  Oregon,  Missouri.  She  was 
bom  September  9,  1869,  daughter  of  George 
P.  and  Henrietta  Francisca  Luckhardt.  Tlie 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Bell,  Charles 
Von  Lunen,was  of  noble  family,  of  the  city  of 
Lunen,  Germany.  In  1849,  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  locQited  in  Johnstown,  Pemnsylvainia, 
He  died  September  7,  1879.  Heniriertlta  Fran- 
cisca, the  mother  of  Mrs.  Bell,  was  his  eldest 
child,  highly  educated  and  proficient  in  music. 
Mrs.  Bell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon  High 
School,  class  of  1888,  in  which  sihe  received  the 
highest  honors.  From  her  childhood  she  has 
manifested  marvelous  musical  talent  and  is  an 
accomplished  pianist.  The  beautiful  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  on  High  Street,  Boonville, 
IS  additionally  brightened  by  the  happy  faces 
of  their  fhree  children,  Minnie  Henrietta,  Clam 
Louisa  and  Charles  Christian  Bell,  Jr. 

Bell  City.— A  village  in  Stoddard  County, 
fourteen  miles  rtortJheast  of  Bloomfield,  on  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railroad.  It  has  two 
sawmills,  a  hotel  and  a  few  stores.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  200. 

Belly  Daniel  W.,  merchant,  was  bom 
February  27,  1831,  in  the  little  dty  of  Salis- 
bury, Maryland,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1882.  His  genius  for  merchandising 
came  to  him  as  a  legitimate  inheritamce,  his 
father  and  both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  having  been  noted  mercha/nts  in 
their  day.  Henry  Bell,  the  father  of  Daniel  W. 
Bell,  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  successful 
merchants  of  Kentucky,  liaving  been  engaged 
for  thirty  years  in  business  at  Lexington,  the 
chief  city  of  the  famous  bluegrass  region.  In 
tlrat  city  the  son  grew  up,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Transylvania  University.  After  quit- 
ting school  he  was  trained  to  the  business  of 
merchandising  under  the  sagacious  tutorage 
of  his  father,  beginning  as  a  salesman  in  the 


store  at  Lexington,  His  tact,  courtesy  and 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  trade  and  commerce  marie  ft 
evident  early  in  his  career  that  he  wa5  fitted 
for  operations  in  a  broori  commercial  field, 
and  within  a  few  years  he  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  in  his  father's  business,  and  be^ 
came  recognized  as  an  influential  faicttor  in  its 
conduct  and  management.  In  1859  thie  firm 
of  Henry  Bell  &  Son  opened  a  wlholestede  dry 
goods  house  in  St.  Louis,  of  whidh  Daniel 
W.  Bell,  the  juirior  partner,  ttook  entire  charge. 
Under  his  mamagemenlt  its  trade  was  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  West,  and  in  the  region  this 
side  of  the  Alleghanies  there  was  no  business 
house  which  had  a  higher  commercial  sitand- 
ing  or  sustained  a  more  huportant  relation- 
ship to  the  trade.  In  1875  the  eider  Bell 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  thereafter,  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  Daniel  W.  Bell 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  house,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  Western  businiess  world. 

Bell,  Morris  Fred,  Adjutant  General  of 
Missouri,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
in  1849.  His  father,  Frederick  Bell,  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  as  was  also  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Susan  Tritle.  His 
father  was  born  in  181 1,  and  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Washington  County,  of  which  he 
was  county  judge  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  Gen- 
eral Bell's  grandfather,  Captain  Peter  Bell, 
was  a  leader  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side,  Frederick 
Tritle,  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania.  General  Bell  was  edu- 
cated in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  an  archi- 
tect. In  1867  l^'C  located  at  Martinsburgh. 
West  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  1869, 
when  he  removed  to  Missouri,  settling  at  Ful- 
ton, Callaway  County.  Here  he  engaged  in 
his  profession  as  an  architect  and  met  with 
marked  success.  In  1886  he  was  selected  as 
State  architect  for  Asylum  No.  3,  erected  at 
Nevada,  Missouri,  and  in  1889  for  the  new  fire- 
proof Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  the  same 
place.  In  1893  his  plans  were  accepted  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  State  University  at  Colum- 
bia, Missouri.  Here  he  was  engaged  until 
1895.  I^  addition  to  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  these  State  institutions,  he  was  also  the 
architect  of  the  Boys'  Reform  School  at  Boon- 
ville, erected  in  1889,  and  of  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  courthouses  all  over  the  West, 
including  the  Orphan  School  at  Fulton,  Mis- 
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souri,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  General 
Bdl  has  held  a  number  of  public  offices.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at 
Boonville,  by  Governor  Moorehouse.  In  1891 
Governor  Francis  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  for  the  Fulton  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  of  which  he  served  as  presi- 
dent for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1895  he  was 
reappointed  as  a  member  of  the  same  board  by 
Governor  Stone.  The  latter  also  appointed 
him  paymaster  g^eneral  of  the  Staite  militia  in 
1893,  and  in  1897  he  was  appointed  Adjutant 
General  by  Governor  Stephens.  In  July,  1898, 
President  McKinley,  out  of  recognition  of  his 
merits  as  a  military  officer,  and  in  compliment 
to  the  economical  and  judicious  way  in  which 
he  had  organized  the  9,000  Missouri  volun- 
teers, appointed  him  as  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  United  States.  This  appoint- 
ment, however,  was  declined  by  General  Bell, 
as  he  preferred  to  remain  on  duty  in  his  State. 
In  politics  General  Bell  has  always  been  a 
Democrat  and  an  active  party  worker.  In  re- 
ligion he  is  a  Protestant  and  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
grand  commander  of  the  Knights  Templar,  to 
hold  for  the  term  ending  April,  1899.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Gen- 
eral Bell  was  married,  in  1873,  ^0  Miss  Marie 
Dreps,  of  Fulton,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Dreps.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Prus- 
sia, and  her  mother  of  England.  They  immi- 
grated to  America  in  1835,  resided  in  St.  Louis 
until  1850,  and  then  removed  to  Fulton.  Gen- 
eral Bell  is  one  of  the  incorporators  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Sun  Printing  Company,  which 
publishes  the  "Fulton  Sun,"  one  of  the  most 
influential  country  papers  in  the  State. 

Bell,  Nicholas  Montgomery,  whose 

public  services  have  made  his  name  a  familiar 
one,  not  only  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  State  of  Missouri,  but  in  the  broader 
sphere  of  national  affairs,  was  born  in  Lin- 
coln County,  Missouri,  in  1846,  son  of  Wil- 
liam A.  and  Caroline  (Harvey)  Bell.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
mother  of  Virginia,  but  'both  came  to  Mis- 
souri in  their  youth,  and  were  members  of 
families  numbered  among  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  this  State.  Mr.  Bell's  paternal  grandfather 
served  under  General  Harrison  during  the 
War  of  181 2,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Missouri  from  1826  to  1828. 


Mr.  Bell  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  on 
his  father's  farm,  and  after  obtaining  a  com- 
mon school  and  academic  education  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  was  trained  to  commer- 
cial pursuits  as  am  employe  in  the  office  of  the 
dry   goods  house  of  Barr,   Duncan   &  Co., 
predecessor  of  the  present  William  Barr  Dry 
Goods  Company.    In  1864  he  went  to  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  and  engaged  in  mining  and  mer- 
chandising operations  in  that  city  for  a  year, 
removing  in  1865  to  Salem,  Oregon,  where 
he  became  junior  member  of  the  mercantile 
firm  of  J.  C.  &  N.  M.  Bell.    At  Salem  he  soon 
became  recognized  as  a  capable  and  sagacious 
man  of  affairs,  and  taking  an  active  interest 
in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  made  his  entree  into  public  life  while 
a  resident  of  Oregon.    He  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate from  that  State  to  the  Democratic    Na- 
tional Convention  of   1868,  and  as  a  member 
of  that  convention  cast  his  vote  for  Horatio 
L.  Seymour  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  its  nominees 
for  President  and  Vice  President.    Soon  after- 
ward he  returned  to  his  native  State  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  commission  business 
in  St.  Louis  as  head  of  the  firm  of  Bell  &  Mc- 
Creery.    At  once  he  became  an  active  and  in- 
fluential factor  in  perfecting  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State,  and 
in  1870,  although  his  party  had  not  yet  come 
into  power  in  the  State,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assembly, 
defeating  Stilson  Hutchins  for  the  nomina- 
tion, and  Joseph  Pulitzer  at  the  polls.     In 
1872  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  by 
an  increased  majority,  and  as  a  member  of 
that  body  achieved  distinction  for  his  thor- 
oughly business-like  methods  in  the  conduct 
of  public  aflPairs,  and  his  practical,  common- 
sense  way  of  dealing  with  public  questions. 
During  Mr.  Bell's  membership  of  the  Legis- 
lature there  was  an  act  introduced  for    the 
creation  of  what  was  called  the  "Crafton  com- 
mission," for  the   adjudication    of   the    war 
claims  of  the  State — a  measure  within  which 
was  concealed,  or  might  have  been  concealed, 
an  opportunity  to  saddle  upon  the  State  the 
payment  of  a  large  amount  of  manufactured 
or  unproved  bills.    To  guard  against  such,  on 
Mr.   Bell's  motion,  an   amendment  was    in- 
serted declaring  that  "the  State  of  Missouri 
should  in  no  way  be  held  responsible,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  payment  of    any  claim 
so  adjudicated  until  the  amount  of  such  claim 
should  have  been  collected   from  the  United 
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States  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury."  The 
scandal  that  grew  out  of  the  methods  of  the 
commission  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  this  amendment.  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Bell's  record  as  a  legislator  it  should  be  stated 
that  both  in  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty- 
seventh  General  Assemblies  he  voted  in  cau- 
cus and  in  the  House  for  General  Frank  P. 
Blair  for  United  States  Senator.  When  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876  met 
in  St.  Louis  Mr.  Bell  was  made  secretary  of 
the  convention,  and  became  one  of  the  inter- 
esting figures  in  that  memorable  convention 
by  reason  of  his  admirable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  position.  His  stentorian  voice 
and  clear  enunciation,  and  itlie  facility  and 
readiness  with  which  he  announced  the  re- 
sults of  roll  calls  attracted  general  attention 
and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal 
convention  secretary.  At  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  which  nominated  Hancock 
and  English  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
at  Cincinnati,  in  1880,  he  again  filled  the  po- 
sition of  secretary,  and  in  1884,  filling  the 
same  position  in  the  convention  held  in  Chi- 
cago, he  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the 
results  of  ballots  which  made  Qeveland  and 
Hendricks  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  successful  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  at  the  ensu- 
ing election.  He  was  secretary  also  of  the 
committee  which  notified  these  candidates  of 
their  nomination,  and  in  1892  again  served  as 
secretary  of  the  National  Convention,  which 
gave  Mr.  Cleveland  his  third  nomination.  In 
1885,  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Qeveland,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  foreign  mails,  a  position  which  entailed 
upon  him  important  responsibilities,  and 
which  he  held  until  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Harrison,  when  he  resigned.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
division  of  the  Postal  Department  he  nego- 
tiated various  important  postal  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  had  charge  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  department  with  foreign 
governments,  of  the  transportation  of  foreign 
mails,  and  of  the  auditing  and  adjustment  of 
accounts  on  account  of  such  transportation. 
He  negotiated  the  first  parcel  post  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  conventional  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, which  resulted  in  making  the  entire 
North   American   Continent    practically   one 


postal  territory.  The  parcel  post  treaties  re- 
sulted in  the  abolition  of  various  annoyances 
to  trade,  and  increased  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  nearly  two  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  operation.  Another 
movement  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
foreign  mail  service  was  the  keeping  of  a  sys- 
tem of  reports  which  set  forth  the  actual  time 
of  mails  in  transit  between  the  postoffice  of 
origin  and  the  postoffice  of  destina/bion,  and 
these  reports  were  made  to  govern  the  letting 
of  contracts,  such  contracts  being  let  to  the 
steamer  showing  the  greatest  speed  and  quick- 
est delivery,  without  regard  to  its  registry  or 
flag.  This  movement  expedited  the  foreign 
mail  delivery  from  one  to  two  days,  and  was 
commended  by  the  merchants  and  exporters 
of  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
petitioned  the  Postmaster  General  to  use  his 
influence  to  induce  foreign  countries  to  in- 
augurate a  similar  system.  In  Great  Britain 
Mr.  Bell's  idea  became  equally  popular,  and 
the  London  "Times"  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  urging  upon  Parliament  its  adoption,  in  a 
two-column  editorial.  Returning  to  St.  Louis 
at  the  end  of  his  official  residence  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Bell  turned  his  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  tobacco  commission  and 
storage  business  of  the  Peper  Tobacco  Ware- 
house Company,  in  which  he  was  a  stock- 
holder, and  with  which  he  was  officially 
connected  as  vice  president  and  manager.  In 
1893  he  was  again  called  upon  to  give  a  share 
of  his  attention  to  the  public  business,  being 
at  that  time  appointed  excise  commissioner 
of  St.  Louis,  an  office  created  shortly  before 
that  by  legislative  enactment,  and  oi  which 
he  was  the  first  incumbent.  The  purpose  of 
the  creation  of  this  office  was  to  insure  the 
more  thorough  enforcement  of  the  laws  tax- 
ing the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  collection  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  excise  taxes  due. 
This  object  was  realized  in  the  conduct  of  the 
office  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  recognized  no  favor- 
ites, discriminated  in  favor  of  no  one,  and 
was  inflexible  in  has  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  his  collection  of  public  dues.  Dvuing 
the  first  year  of  his  incumbency  of  the  office 
he  caused  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  violators  of  the  excise 
laws,  and  this  vigorous  action  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  number  of  arrested  and  con- 
victed violators  to  ten  during  the  last  year  of 
his  term.  He  served  in  all  three  years  and  a 
half  as  excise  commissioner,  and  during  that 
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time  the  receipts  from  excise  tables  were  in- 
creased in  the  aggregate  $623,943.25,  the 
average  yearly  increase  being  approximately 
$155,000,  although  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  rate  of  taxation.  In  1896  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Eleventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  the  Chicago  National  Democratic 
Convention  that  nominated  Bryan  and  Sewell 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  He  re- 
signed the  excise  commissionership  Febru- 
ary I,  1897,  and  since  he  retired  from  that 
office  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to 
his  tobacco  and  commission  interests.  Mr. 
Bell  married,  in  1888,  Miss  Maggie  Peper, 
daughter  of  Captain  Christian  Peper,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  has  two  children,  Christian  Peper 
Bell  and  Marjorie  P.  Bell. 

Bellevlew  Valley.— A  valley  in  the 
southern  part  of  Washington  County,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  northern  part  of  Iron  County, 
noted  for  its  productive  soil  and  natural 
beauty.  In  this  valley  were  made  the  first  ag- 
ricultural settlements  in  the  territory  now 
comprising  the  county.  The  valley  is  from 
one  to  four  miles  in  width,  and  about  ten  miles 
in  length. 

Bellevue    Collegiate    Institute.— 

A  private  academy  located  at  Caledonia,  in 
Washington  County,  and  under  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  has 
a  library  of  three  hundred  volumes. 

Belmont. — A  village  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  Mississippi  Township,  Mississippi 
County,  the  terminus  of  the  Belmont  branch 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1853,  and  near  it,  in  1861,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Belmont.  It  has  railroad  repair 
shops,  a  grain  elevator,  a  hotel  and  three  gro- 
cery stores  and  one  drug  store.  The  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  August  Belmont,  of  New 
York.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  275. 

Belmont,  Battle  of.— In  the  fall  of  1861 
the  Confederates  under  General  Leonidas 
Polk,  commanding  at  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
had  established  a  camp  at  Belmont,  opposite 
that  place  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  Mis- 
souri, under  cover  of  which  Confederate  troops 
were  marching  up  from  Arkansas  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pilot  Kno6  into  Missouri ;  and  General 
Fremont,  then  commanding  the  Western  De- 
partment, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  or- 


dered Colonel  U.  S.  Grant,  stationed  at  Cairo, 
to  make  a  demonstration  against  Belmont. 
On  the  evening  of  November  5th,  Grant 
started  down  the  river  from  Cairo,  with  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry and  a  section  of  artillery — 3,114  men  in 
all — under  convoy  of  two  gunboats.  It  was 
twenty  miles  from  Cairo  to  Belmont.  At  a 
point  nine  miles  below  Cairo,  Grant  made  a 
feint  of  landing  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
lay  there  until  daybreak.  That  night,  having 
received  information  that  the  Confederate 
forces  had  been  crossing  troops  the  day  before 
from  Columbus  to  Belmont  with  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  Colonel  Oglesby,  who  had  been 
sent  out  from  Commerce,  Missouri,  to  Indian 
Ford,  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  he  resolved  to 
turn  the  demonstratioti  against  Belmont  into 
an  attack.  At  6  o'clock  next  morning  the  ex- 
pedition moved  down  toHunter's  Point,  on  the 
Missouri  side,  where  the  troops  were  landed,, 
marching  direct  against  Belmont,  three  miles 
distant.  The  Confederates  disputed  the  ad- 
vance, and  by  9  o'clock  Grant's  whole  force 
was  engaged — except  one  battalion  left  behind 
to  protect  the  transports.  The  country  was 
partially  wooded  and  intersected  with  bayous, 
which  the  Confederates  took  advantage  of,  and 
there  was  heavy  fighting  for  four  hours.  Grant 
having  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  Colonel 
McClernand,  of  Illinois,  losing  three  in  the 
battle.  The  Confederates  were  driven  under 
the  river  bank,  losing  a  number  of  prisoners^ 
and  having  their  camp  broken  up  and  their 
guns  captured;  but  the  Union  forces,  instead 
of  pressing  their  advantage,  went  to  plunder- 
ing, while  their  colonels  shouted  and  made 
stump  speeches  for  the  Union.  Meantime  the 
Confederates  at  Columbus  were  sending  re- 
enforcements  across  the  river  to  renew  the 
fight,  and  Grant,  seeing  the  danger  if  the  pil- 
laging and  disorder  were  not  airested,  had  his 
staff  officers  set  fire  to  the  Confederate  camp. 
The  flames  drew  the  fire  of  the  Confederate 
batteries  at  Columbus  and  forced  the  Unioa 
troops  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  discipline, 
and  they  fell  into  ranks  and  began  the  march 
back  to  the  transports.  But  the  Confederates, 
re-enforced  from  Columbus,  reappeared  and 
vigorously  attacked  them,  forcing  them  to 
turn  their  march  into  a  retreat,  in  which  they 
lost  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  battalion  left 
to  protect  the  landing  joined  in  this  retreat 
without  orders,  and  Colonel  Grant,  while  look- 
ing for  them,  found  himself  alone,  separated 
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from  his  command  and  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  the  Confederate  line.  Riding 
slowly  down  the  knoll,  where  he  made  the  dis- 
covery, he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  barely 
reached  the  bank  in  time  to  get  aboard  the  last 
of  the  transports  to  push  oflF.  His  horse  slid 
down  the  bank  on  his  haunches,  and  tfie  plank, 
which  had  been  hauled  aboard,  had  to  be  put 
out  again  to  enable  him  to  ride  on  the  boat 
under  a  heavy  Confederate  fire.  The  Union 
loss  in  the  battle  was  480  killed,  wounded  and 
missing — 125  being  made  prisoners.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  642,  including  175  pris- 
oners and  two  guns. 

Belt,  William  Madison, physician  and 

surgeon,  was  born  May  10,  1810,  in  Fleming 
County,  Kentucky,  son  of  William  and  De- 
borah (Waters)  Belt.  His  ancestors  were 
Marylanders  of  pure  English  descent  and  gen- 
tle birth.  His  grandfaither,  William  Madison 
Belt,  moved  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky,  and 
was  among  the  pioneer  settlers  in  that  State. 
Dr.  Belt  and  his  sister,  who  became  Mrs.  Eliza 
Hughes  Morehead,  were  left  orphans  at  an 
early  age,  and  were  adopted  by  their  imcle,  Jo- 
seph Bellt,  of  Flemingsiburg,  Fleming  County, 
Kentucky.  Dr.  Belt  obtained  his  academic 
education  at  that  place,  and  afterward  received 
his  medical  degree  from  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  1828,  he  married  the  beautiful  Jane 
Mildred  Johnston,  near  Greensburg,  in  Green 
County,  Kentucky.  She  was  born  in  Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia,  November  27,  1812,  and 
went  with  her  parents  to  Kentucky  when  she 
was  five  years  of  age.  She  was  the  youngest 
child  of  WilKam  Waller  and  Anne  (Buckner) 
Johnston,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  the  English  baron.  Through 
both  her  paternal  and  maternal  grandmothers 
she  was  connected  with  the  families  of  Presi- 
dents Madison  and  Monix>e.  Through  her 
father  she  was  twice  eligible  to  the  society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and  through  her 
mother  she  was  a  representative  of  a  distin- 
guished English  and  American  Army  and 
Navy  line.  After  his  marriage  Dr.  Belt  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Greensburg  until  1842, 
when  he  removed  to  Richmond,  Missouri. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Independence, 
Jackson  County,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after practiced  his  professicm  at  that  place.  An 
old-line  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  Clay,  and  from  time  to  time 


took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  186 1 
he  was  appointed  assistant  post  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico,  at  which  General 
Brooke  was  then  commanding  officer.  He 
died  September  3,  1862,  in  Peralta,New  Mex- 
ico, when  in  his  fifty-second  year.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Belt  were  devout  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  in  their  home  the  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher  always  found  welcome 
and  rest.  Bishops  Andrew,  Bascom  and  Mar- 
vin shared  their  hospitality,  and  equally  wel- 
come with  them  was  the  humble  circuit  rider. 
Dr.  Belt  and  his  wife  were  among  those  pio- 
neer settlers  in  Independence  who  helped  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  moral,  social  and  reli- 
gious conditions,  and  they  contributed  much 
to  the  betterment  of  the  community.  A  chris- 
tian gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, Dr.  Belt  was  an  honor  to  his  profession 
and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Mrs. 
Belt  survived  her  husband  thirty-five  years, 
and  during  this  long  widowhood  made  her 
home  with  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  George  Adair 
Morris,  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  where  she  en- 
joyed every  comfort  of  life  and  received  the 
tenderest  attention  that  affedtion  could  sug- 
gest and  ample  means  could  bestow.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1897,  she  passed  away,  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  and  grandchildren  to 
the  fourth  generation.  She  was  then  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year,  and  with  her  demise  a  long 
and  useful  christiain  life  dt^ew  to  a  close. 
Twelve  children  were  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Belt,  six  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Six  grew 
up  and  married,  and  five  were  living  in  1900. 
Anne  Maria  Belt  married  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Ready.  Marcus  Lindsay  first  married  Mary 
Burton  Foree,  of  Kentucky,  and  after  her 
death  he  married  her  sister,  Jane  Burton  Fo- 
ree. Mary  Eliza  Belt  married  George  Adair 
Morris.  Alice  Virginia  Belt  married  Charles 
V.  Erskine.  Frances  married  John  Bingle 
Morris. 

Belton.— A  city  in  Cass  County,  on  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Osceola  &  Southern  Railways, 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Harrisonville,  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  graded  school,  a  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  Baptist  Church,  a  Cumberland 
Presbv-terian  Church,  a  Methodist  Church  and 
a  Southern  Methodist  Church ;  lodges  of  Ma- 
sons and  United  Workmen;  a  Democratic 
newspaper,  the  "Herald** ;   a  bank,  a  feedmill 
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and  numerous  business  houses.  In  1899  the 
population  was  1,200.  It  was  platted  in  1871 
by  W.  H.  Colbum  and  G.  W.  Scott,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  citv  of  the  fourth  class  in  April, 
1880. 

Benevolent  Association  of  the 
Christian  Church.  —This  association  of 
women  of  the  Christian  denomination  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  obtained 
ks  charter  in  February  of  1887.  It  is  a  na- 
tional association,  originating  in  St.  Louis 
and  thus  far  having  its  headquarters  in  that 
city.  Its  object  is  to  provide  for  the  physical, 
moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  those 
who  may  seek  and  need  its  aid.  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Younkin,  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  originator  of 
the  movement.  She  presided  over  the  first 
called  meeting,  and  was  the  first  and  only 
field  secretary  or  solicitor  for  the  first  ten 
years,  working  in  that  capacity  until  her 
health  failed,  and  retaining  still  her  active  in- 
terest. The  original  officers  were  as  follows : 
President,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hodgen,  widow  of  the 
eminent  surgeon ;  vice  president,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Johnson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Shedd;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Hansbrough;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  Wiggan. 
Mrs.  Shedd  and  Mrs.  Hansbrough  have  con- 
tinued in  the  office  from  the  beginning.  Mrs. 
Hodgen  has  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Garrison,  wife  of  the  editor  of 
the  "Christian  Evangelist,"  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Meier.  The  executive  board  of  the  associa- 
tion is  composed  of  the  officers,  together  ^ith 
the  president  and  secretary  of  each  branch  of 
the  work,  and  five  resident  members  and  five 
members  from  the  church  at  large,  all  of 
whom  are  elected  annually  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.  All  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  denomination  are  eligible 
for  membership,  upon  the  payment  of  onfe 
dollar  per  annum,  or  twenty-five  dollars  for 
a  life  membership,  and  each  member  is  enti- 
tled to  a  vote  at  the  annual  elections.  The 
president  of  the  association  may  appoint  a 
vice  president  in  each  congregation  through- 
out the  country,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  association  in  such 
congregation,  and  these  appointments  are  be- 
ing made  as  rapidly  as  opportunity  aff(M*ds. 
For  the  first  two  years  after  organization  the 
association  confined  its  efforts  to  helping  the 
poor  of  St.  Louis;  meanwhile  it  was  making 


ready  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Orphans'  Home  of  St.  Louis,  which  was 
opened  in  1889,  and  for  which  a  handsome 
and  commodious  building  was  erected  and 
opened  for  occupancy  in  1894. 

Ben-Hur,  Tribe  of. — ^A  fraternal  and 
beneficial  order,  organized  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  January  16,  1894,  and  the  first  court 
of  which  was  regularly  instituted  in  that  city 
March  ist  following.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  famous  novel  entitled  "Ben-Hur," 
written  by  General  Lew  Wallace,  of  Craw- 
fordsville, and  the  lessons  drawn  from  that 
wonderful  book  are  set  forth  in  the  ritualistic 
work  of  the  order.  The  order  g^rew  rapidly, 
and  in  1898  its  total  membership  in  the  United 
States  approximated  twenty  thousand.  St. 
Louis  Court,  No.  4,  the  first  instituted  in  St. 
Louis,  was  organized  December  18,  1897,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  had  seventy- 
five  members. 

Benjamin,  John  F.,  lawyer,  soldier  and 
member  of  Congress,  was  bom  at  Cicero,  New 
York,  January  23,  1817,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  March  8,  1877.  After  receiving  a 
good  education  and  studying  law  he  came  to 
Missouri.  In  1850,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1856  was  a  presidential 
elector.  He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  a  private 
in  the  Union  Army,  and  rose  by  successive 
promotions  to  brigadier  general,  and  served 
for  a  time  as  provost  marshal  for  the  Eighth 
District  of  Missouri.  In  1864  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  the 
same  year  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress from  the  Eighth  Missouri  District,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  as  a 
Radical  Republican. 

Benoisty  Louis  A.,  pioneer  banker 
and  financier,  was  born  August  13,  1803,  *^ 
St.  Louis,  then  a  French  village  under  Spanish 
domination  and  about  to  become  a  possession 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francois  Marie  Benoist,  and  his  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Charles  Sanguinet,  both  num- 
bered among  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Southwest. 
Both  of  these  ancestors  came  of  noted 
families. 

Francois  Marie  Benoist  was  the  only  son  of 
Jacques  Louis  Benoist,  the  eldest  son  of  An- 
toine  Gabriel  Francois  Benoist,  Chevalier   of 
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the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis, 
which  honor  he  received  from  Louis  XV  of 
France  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  French  armies  in  Canada  from 
1735  to  1760.  The  Benoists  were  an  old  and 
illustrious  French  family,  descendmg  directly 
from  Guillaume  Benoist,  chamberlain  of 
Charles  VII  of  France.  Francois  Marie,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada ;  and  on  his  mater- 
nal sid-e  was  the  great-grandson  of  Lemoynede 
Sainte  Helene,  the  second  of  the  famous  sons 
of  the  renowned  Charles  Lemoyne  and  brother 
of  De  Bienville,  the  founder  of  New  Orleans, 
and  of  D'Iberville,  the  first  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  day.  Francois  Marie 
received  his  education  at  Laval  University  in 
Quebec,  and,  while  yet  a  young  man,  came  to 
St.  Louis. 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  be- 
came a  fur  trader,  prospered  in  that  business, 
and  was  able  to  give  his  family  all  the  social 
and  educational  advantages  which  our  country 
afforded  at  that  time. 

Louis  A.  Benoist  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion under  private  tutorship  and  was  at  one 
time  a  pupil  of  Judge  Tompkins,  later  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Territorial  Court  of  Missouri. 
Afterward  he  was  sent  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Kentucky,  which  was  known  as 
St  Thomas'  College,  and  was  under  the  charge 
of  Dominican  priests.  After  remaining  there 
three  years,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Dr.  Trudeau,  one  of  the  pioneer  phy- 
siciams  of  the  cJty.  He  devoted  two  years  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  than 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. At  the  end  of  this  two  years,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Horatio 
Cozzens,  and  in  the  course  of  time  was  duly 
licensed  to  practice  that  profession.  He  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  Pierre  Provenchere, 
a  well  known  lawyer  and  conveyancer  of  that 
period,  which  lasted  until  he  was  called  upon 
by  his  father  to  make  a  trip  to  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  up  his  grandfather's  estate. 
His  trip  abroad  was  made  in  a  sailing  vessel 
and  the  voyage  required  six  weeks.  Six 
months  thereafter  were  devoted  to  the  bus- 
iness which  he  had  been  sent  to  France  to  take 
charge  of,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  set 
sail  for  America,  to  meet  with  a  thrilling  and 


perilous  experience  on  the  way.  While  in 
that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  west  of 
France  and  north  of  Spain,  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
noted  for  its  s^torms,  the  vessel  upon  which  he 
had  taken  passage  was  wrecked,  and  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  as  a  result  of  that 
catastrophe.  It  was  months  before  he  could 
get  passage  on  another  vessel  bound  for 
America,  but  he  finally  reached  this  country 
anfd  in  due  time  liis  home  in  St.  Louis.  The 
bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  the  conduct  of 
financial  affairs  rather  than  the  practice  of 
law,  and  after  his  return  to  St.  Louis  he 
abandoned  his  profession  and  engaged  in  the 
brokerage  and  real  estate  business.  He  be- 
came the  representative  of  numerous  non- 
resident capitalists  and  money-lenders,  and 
soon  built  up  an  extensive  money-loaning 
business.  In  1832  he  engaged  regularly  in 
the  banking  business,  and  in  1838  his  finan- 
cial operations  had  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  established  a  branch  banking 
house  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  conducted, 
first  under  the  name  of  Benoist  &  Hackney, 
and  later  under  the  name  of  Benoist,  Shaw  & 
Co.  Both  the  parent  house  and  the  New 
Orleans  branch  became  known  as  leading 
financial  institutions  of  the  Southwest,  and  did 
a  large  business  until  1842,  when  the  St.  Louis 
house  was  compelled  temporarily  to  suspend, 
as  a  result  of  the  financial  panic  which  had 
swept  over  the  oountry  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  date.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Benoist's  financial  genius  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  his  embarrassments  and 
he  opened  the  doors  of  his  bank,  paid  all  de- 
positors what  was  due  them,  with  ten  per  cent 
interest  on  the  same  for  the  time  during  which 
their  funds  had  been  tied  up,  and  resumed  his 
banking  operations  with  a  stronger  hold  than 
ever  upon  public  confidence  and  esteem.  It 
may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  great  Western  financiers  of  his  day 
and  generation  but  was  a  remarkably  pro- 
gressive man  in  every  respect.  During  the 
financial  panic  of  1857,  when  banking  houses 
were  failing  all  over  the  United  States,  his 
bank  weathered  the  storm,  its  resources  un- 
questioned, his  honor  and  fidelity  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  being  rtgBorded  by  the  public 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  died  in 
1867,  while  temporarily  sojourning  in  Cuba> 
leaving  an  estate  valued  at  more  than  five 
millions  of  dollars.    He  was  a  man  of  numer- 
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ous  and  vari^  accomplishments,  well  read  in 
law,  medicine,  and  general  literature,  and  as  a 
banker  asnd  financier  he  had  few  equals  in  St. 
Louis  or  in  any  part  of  the  Southwest. 

Bent)  SilaSf  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  1768,  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  educated 
in  New  England.  In  1788  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  afterward  to  Virginia,  where  he 
married  Martha  Kerr.  In  1804,  after  holding 
various  offices,  he  was  appointed  chief  deputy 
surveyor  for  Upper  Louisiana,  by  Albeft 
Gallatin.  This  brought  him  to  St.  Louis  and 
in  1807  he  was  made  first  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  the  District  of  St.  Louis. 
The  next  year  he  became  auditor  of  public 
accounts.  In  1809  he  was  made  presiding 
judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Court,  and  signed  the 
first  town  charter.  In  181 1  he  was  again 
public  auditor,  and  in  1813  became  a  Supreme 
judge  of  Missouri  Territory.  This  office  he 
held  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union.  After  that  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Court, 
and  held  that  office  until  his  death  in  1827. 
His  children  were  John  Bent,  a  lawyer  of 
prominence,  who  died  in  1845 ;  Charles  Bent, 
first  Governor  of  New  Mexico  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  Julia  Bent,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Governor  Lilbum  W. 
Boggs ;  Lucy  Bent,  Dorcas  Bent,  William  W. 
Bent,  Mary  Bent,  George  Bent,  Robert  Bent, 
Edward  Bent,  and  Silas  Bent. 

Bent,  Silas,  Jr.,  was  bom  October  10, 
1 820, in  St.  Louis,  and  died  in  that  city,  August 
6,  1887.  H^  w^s  a  son  of  Judge  Silas  Bent, 
and  was  educated  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Honorable  Elihu  H.  Shepard  and  at  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Columbia  and  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri. In  1836  he  received  an  appointment 
to  the  United  States  Navy,  and  reported  to 
Commodore  Dallas  for  service  in  the  West 
Indian  Squadron.  With  occasional  leaves  of 
absence,  he  was  in  the  naval  service  until  a 
short  time  before  the  Civil  War,  taking  part  in 
the  Seminole  and  Mexican  Wars,  and  attain- 
ing, through  successive  promotions,  a  cap- 
taincy. This  captaincy  he  resigned  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War,  and  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  which  was  bis  place  of  residence  until 
his  death.  He  served  one  term  as  a  police 
commissioner  of  that  city,  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  was  iden- 
tified with  numerous  important  business  en- 


terprises.    He     married    a    Miss   Tyler,    of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  survived  him. 

Bente,  Frederick  G.,  educator,  \vas 
born  in  Winner,  Hanover,  Germany,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1859,  ^^  sixth  of  seven  children  of 
F.  J.  Bente  and  his  wife,  Maria  Anne.  Tlie 
family  emigrated  to  America  in  1866,  and  after 
a  voyage  of  ten  weeks  arrived  in  this  country 
and  settled  at  Qeveland,  Ohio.  Frederick  G. 
received  his  early  training  in  the  common 
school  at  Winner,  and  from  his  eighth  to  his 
fourteenth  year  in  the  parochial  school  of  Rev. 
Wyneken's  congregation  at  Cleveland.  The 
sermons  and  catechisations  of  that  venerable 
patriarch  left  deep  and  lasting  impressions  in 
the  boy's  mind,  who,  after  his  confirmation, 
entered  Concordia  College  of  Ft.  Wayne,  In- 
diana, in  1872,  and  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1878.  From  September  of  that 
year  to  June,  1882,  he  studied  theolog>'  at 
Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  putting  in  an 
extra  year  of  study  after  completing  the  reg- 
ular trienoium,  and,  having  successfully  passed 
his  examinations  for  the  candidacy  on  June 
15,  1881,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
by  the  Rev.  Hochstetter  in  St.  John's  Lu- 
theran congregation  at  Humberstcme,  Ontario, 
on  May  7,  1882.  In  1885  he  was  elected  vice 
president,  and  from  1886  to  1893  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Canada  District  of  the 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other 
Slates.  In  1893  he  was  elected  professor  of 
theology  in  Concordia  Seminary,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office 
in  November  of  said  year.  As  a  member  of 
the  faculty  he  is  also  associate  editor  of  a  num- 
ber of  periodicals  published  by  the  synod, 
and  for  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  an 
English  Lutheran  mission  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Louis.  On  June  28,  1886, 
he  was  married  to  Josephine  Haserot,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Benton,— A  suburban  district  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  St.  Louis,  which  had  its  origin  in 
a  subdivision  of  lands,  in  the  early  50's,  by 
Ringrose  D.  Watson,  who  named  the  place 
"The  Glades."  When  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  was  built  a  station  was  established 
there,  which  was  named  "Benton,"  in  honor 
of  Thomas  H.  Benton.  This  gave  to  the  sur- 
rounding settlement  the  name  which  it  has 
since  borne. 

Benton.— An  incorporated  town,  the  seat 
of  justice  of  Scott  County,  located  in  More- 
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land  Township,  on  Houck's  Missouri  &  Ar- 
kansas Railway.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822  on 
land  originally  located  upon  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Meyers,  and  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sioners designated  to  locate  a  permanent  seat 
of  justice.  Among  the  first  residents  of  the 
town  were  Edward  Rogers,  who  ran  a  tavern, 
John  Hout  who  started  a  tanyard,  and  Mich- 
ael McLaughlin  who  conducted  a  small  store. 
The  first  frame  house  was  built  by  Joseph 
Hunter  and  used  as  a  storehouse.  The  first 
physicians  to  locate  in  the  town  were  John 
Gouldin  and  Samuel  Chapman,  who  com- 
menced practice  in  1842.  Chapman  later  lo- 
cated ait  Bloomfield  and  was  stabbed  to  death 
there  by  Dr.  Daniel  Sanford.  In  1864  the 
seat  of  justice  was  changed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  Commerce,  and  Benton  received  much 
of  a  set-back.  It  was  again  made  the  county 
seat  in  1878  by  popular  vote.  The  first  paper 
of  the  town  was  the  "Record,"  established  in 
1879,  and  now  conducted  by  Herbert  E. 
Smith.  Another  paper  published  there  is  the 
"Scott  County  Newsboy,"  by  Philip  A.  Haf- 
ner.  It  has  a  good  public  school,  two 
churches,  a  hotel,  brickyard,  flouring  mill,  tele- 
phone exchange  and  a  limited  number  of  gen- 
eral stores  and  small  shops.  Population  1899 
(estimated),  400. 

Beuton,  Alonzo  Wellingrtoii,  physi- 
cian, was  bom  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  May  26, 
1855,  son  of  Wellington  and  Nancy  (Hawkins) 
Benton.  His  father,  who  was  an  architect  by 
profession,  was  born  near  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
son  of  Asa  Benton,  who  was  bom  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  and  traced  his  linkage  on 
the  paternal  side  to  the  village  of  Ben  Town, 
in  Wales.  Asa  Benton  married  Elizabeth 
Wood,  daughter  of  Wellington  and  Elizabeth 
Wood,  the  last  named  of  whom  was  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Loudoun.  Wellington  Wood  was 
the  second  son  of  his  genenation,  in  the  house 
of  Wood,  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  The 
Lord  Loudoun  above  referred  to  was  the  first 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  married  a 
relative  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Dr.  Ben- 
ton's mother,  who  -was  bom  near  Neiw  Albany, 
Indiana,  was  a  daughter  of  Count  John  Henry 
Hahnkins,  for  many  years  professior  of  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many. His  father  was  of  the  house  of  Wilhelm 
Thie.  Mrs.  Benton's  mother  was  Margaret 
Qark,  who  came  of  an  old  and  honored  Vir- 
ginia family.     Dr.  Benton  was  educated  in  the 


public  schools  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  Neo- 
sho, Missouri,  completing  his  studies  in  the 
higher  branches  under  private  tutorship.  His 
medical  studies  were  carried  on  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  of  New  York  City, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1882.  Immediately  after  receiving  his 
diploma,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Neosho,  which  had  been  his 
home  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  For 
several  years  he  filled  the  position  of  chief 
surgeon  for  the  Kansas  City,  PiUtsburg  &  Gulf 
Railroad,  and  he  was  also  for  a  long  period 
surgeon  to  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  and  he  has 
achieved  we'll  merited  distinction  in  this  branch 
of  professional  work.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
Republican  and  he  affiliates  with  fraternal  or- 
ganization's as  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias.  April  5,  1883,  he 
married  Miss  Lizzie  Ainsworth  Laycock,  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  who  died  September  19, 
1892.  Their  only  child  is  a  «on,  Wellesby 
Ainsworth  Benton. 

Benton,  Maecenas  E,,  lawyer,  United 
States  District  Attorney,  and  member  of  Con- 
gress, was  bom  in  Obk>n  County,  Tennessee, 
January  29,  1849,  smd  raised  in  Dyer  County, 
Tennessee.  He  attended  two  academies  in 
his  native  state,  and  St.  Louis  University,  and 
then  gradutated  at  the  law  school  of  Cumber- 
land University,  Tennessee.  In  1870  he  came 
to  Missouri  and  located  at  Neosho.  He  is 
very  popular  with  his  party  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri, and  has  been  rei>eatedly  sent  as  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  and  on 
three  occasions  served  as  its  president.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Newton  County,  and  re-elected  in  1880,  and 
he  was  United  States  District  Attorney  from 
March,  1885,  to  July,  1889,  when  he  was  re- 
moved for  what  President  Qeveland  desig- 
nated "pernicious  activity"  in  politics.  He 
has  served  on  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  for  the  State  at  large,  and  was 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  in  1896.  In  tJhat  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1898  was  re- 
elected by  a  vote  of  20,400  to  16,949  for  F.  E. 
Williams,  Republican. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesman  accredited  to  Missouri, 
was  born  March  14,  1782,  near  Hillsborough, 
North   Carolina,   and    died    in  Washington, 
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D.  C,  April  lo,  1858.  His  father  was  Col- 
onel Jesse  Benton,  a  lawyer,  of  Noith  Caro- 
lina, an-d  his  mother  was  Ann  (Gooch)  Benton, 
and  came  of  the  Goooh  family  of  Virginia, 
Half-orphaaied  by  f he  death  of  his  father  when 
he  was  eight  years  of  age, Thomas  H.  Benton 
grew  up  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  in 
his  early  youth  had  few  opportunities  for 
study.  The  extent  of  his  academic  tranning 
appears  to  have  been  attendance  for  a  time  at 
the  grammar  school  and  a  short  course  of 
study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  left  the  last  maimed  institution  to  remove 
with  his  mother's  famfly  to  Tennessee,  where 
they  occupied  a  large  tract  of  laind,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  his  fether,  and  founded  what 
became  known  as  "The  Widow  Benton's  Set- 
tlement." Later  this  place  took  the  name 
of  Bentontown,  atid  is  90  called  at  the  present 
time.  Benton  studied  law  with  St.  George 
Tucker,  and  in  181 1  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
under  the  patronage  of  Andrew  Jackson,  at 
that  time  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
his  warm  friend.  Elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee,  he  obtained  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  the  reform  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
State,  and  another  by  which  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  given  to  slaves.  In  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  for  a  time  Jacksom's  aid-de- 
camp, and  also  raised  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. Later,  owing  to  a  quarrel,  in  w'hich 
his  brother,  Jesse,  and  William  Carroll,  after- 
ward General  Carroll,  became  involved,  he 
and  his  former  friend,  General  Jackson,  be- 
came bitter  enemies.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  the  Benton  brothers  and  General 
Jackson  had  an  encounter  in  Nashville,  in 
which  knives  and  pistols  were  freely  used,  and 
Jackson  received  a  ball  in  his  left  shoulder, 
while  Jesse  Benton  received  severe  dirk 
wounds.  In  181 3  Benton  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  set  out  to  serve  in  Canada,  but  peace  be- 
ing declared  soon  aifterword,  he  returned  and 
resigned  his  commission.  In  181 5  he  came 
to  St.  Louis,  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
there.  About  the  same  time  he  establislhed  a 
newspaper,  "The  Missouri  Inquirer,"  and 
through  this  journal  he  vigorously  advocated 
the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State.  A  tragic 
incident  of  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in 
St.  Louis  was  his  duel  with  Charles  Lucas, 
fought  on  Bloody  Island,  in  1817,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  deaith  of  Lucais.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  unfortunate  affair,  and  the  extent  to 


which  it  prejudiced  him  in  the  public  mind,  he 
became  a  recognized  leader  in  the  councils  of 
the  young  CommonweaJth  of  Missouri,  and 
when  the  State  government  was  formed  he 
was  elected,  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  and 
bitter  contest,  one  of  the  first  United  States 
Senators  from  this  State.    Possessed  of  a  com- 
manding intellect,  an  assiduous  student,  reso- 
lute, temperate,    industrious,    and    endowed 
with  a  n^emory  whose  tenacity  was  marvelous, 
he  soon  placed  himsdf  among  the  leaders  in 
the  national  council.     One  of  his  earliest  ef- 
forts was  to  secure  a  reform  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  government  lands  to  settlers.    A 
pioneer  himself,  he  sympoibhized  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  pioneer,  and  in  1824,  1826  and 
1828  advocated  new  land  laws.     He  demanded 
(i)  a  pre-emptive  right  for  all  actual  settlers; 
(2)  a  periodic  reduction  according  to  the  time 
the  land  had  been  in  the  market,  so  as  to  make 
the  prices  correspond  to  the  quality;  (3)  the 
donation  of  homesteads  to  impoverished  but 
industrious  persons  who  would  cultivate  the 
land  for  a  given  period   of  years.     He  pre- 
sented a  bill  embracing  these  features,  and 
renewed  it  every  year,  until  it  took  hold  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  was  at  length  substan- 
tially embodied  in  one  of  President  Jackson's 
messages,  which   secured   its  final  adoption. 
Becoming  reconciled  to  General  Jackscm,  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  support- 
ers of  his  administration,  and  gained  great  in- 
fluence  in  the   Democratic   party.  '  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  and   was  prominent  in   directing 
explorations  in  the  far  West,  in  encouraging 
overland  transit  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  working 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia.    He  also   favored  the   opening  up  and 
protection  of  the  trade  with  New  Mexico ;  en- 
couraged the   establishment   of   military  sta- 
tions on  the  Missouri   and   throughooit    the 
interior,  and  urged  the  cultivation  of  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  aoKi   the 
fostering  of  the  commerce  of  our  inland  seas. 
In  the  first  annual  message  of  President  Jack- 
son  strong  ground  was   taken   agai«nst    the 
United  States  Bank,  then  the  depository  of  the 
national  moneys,  and  suibsequently,  v^en  he 
directed  the  withdrawal   of  the  deposits  and 
their  removal  to  certain  State  banks,  the  result 
was  disastixxis  to  the  business  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Benton  took  up  the  matter,  addressed 
himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of   finance,  circulating  medium  and  ex- 
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change,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  gold  amd 
silver  currency  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  ex- 
isting embarrassment.  He  made  on  tlhis  sub- 
ject some  of  the  most  elaborate  speeches  of 
his  life,  which  attracted  attention  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  name 
of  "Old  Bullion"  was  given  to  him.  His 
style  of  oratory  at  this  period  was  unimpas- 
sioned  and  very  deliberate,  but  overflowing 
with  facts,  figures,  logical  deduction  and  his- 
torical illustrations.  In  later  life  he  was  char- 
acterized by  a  peculiar  exuberance  of  wit  and 
raciness  that  increased  with  his  years.  From 
1841  until  185 1,  under  Presidents  Tyler,  Polk 
and  Taylor,  he  participated  in  the  discussions 
that  arose  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  boundary, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  other  impo»rtaint 
subjects.  During  the  Mexican  War  his  serv- 
ices and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Span- 
ish provinces  of  the  South  proved  most  useful 
to  die  government.  At  one  time  it  was  pro- 
posed by  President  Polk  to  confer  upon  him 
the  title  of  lieutenant  general,  with  full  com- 
mand of  the  army,  in  order  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  conceptions  in  person.  Ques- 
tions in  regard  to  slavery  were  brought  on  by 
the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory.  These 
were  ad  jinked  by  the  cxMnpromisie  acts  of 
1850,  whidh  were  introduced  by  Qay,  were 
opposed  by  Benton,  and  defeated  as  a  whole, 
but  passed  sepwirately.  In  the  nullification 
struggle  Benton  was  Calhoun's  leading  Dem- 
ocratic opponent,  and  their  opposition  to  each 
other  devetoped  into  a  lifelong  animosity. 
In  1847,  i*^  answer  to  the  "Wilmot  proviso," 
which  excluded  slavery  from  all  territory  sub- 
sequently acquired,  Calhoun  introduced  reso- 
lutions that  embodied  his  doctrine  of  State 
rights.  Colonel  Benton  denounced  Cal- 
houn's resolutions  as  a  "fire-brand."  The 
resolutions  never  came  to  a  vote,  but  they 
were  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  every  slave 
State,  were  adopted  by  several  of  them,  and 
were  made  the  basis  of  after  conflict  and  party 
organization.  In  his  hostility  to  Benton,  Cal- 
houn sent  the  resolutions  to  Missouri,  and 
confided  them  to  certain  Democrats  in  the 
Legislature  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly 
to  Benton's  re-election  to  the  Senate.  By 
skinful  management  the  resolutions  were 
passed  in  both  branches  without  Benton's 
knowledge,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton. He  promptly  denounced  them  as  not 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  con- 
taining disunion  doctrines,  designed  to  pro- 


duce separation  and  disaster,  and  declared 
that  he  would  appeal  from  the  Leg^lature  to 
the  people.  On  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
he  returned  to  Missouri  and  canvassed  every 
section  of  the  State  in  a  series  of  speeches 
famed  for  their  bitterness  of  denunciation, 
strength  of  exposition  and  caustic  wit.  The 
result  was  the  return  of  a  Legislature,  in 
1849-50,  with  Benton  men  in  the  plurality, 
but  composed  of  opposite  wings,  and  he  was 
defeated  by  a  coalition  between  his  Demo- 
cratic opponents  and  -the  Whigs.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  he  therefore  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate, after  six  successive  elections  and  thirty 
years'  continuous  service.  In  1852  he  stood 
as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  of  his  district,  and  was 
elected  over  all  opposition.  He  gave  his 
warm  support  to  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  but  when  the  Calhoun  party  ob- 
tained the  ascendency,  he  withdrew  this  sup- 
port. The  administration  then  turned  on 
him,  and  displaced  from  office  all  his  friends 
throughlout  Missouri.  Soon  afterward  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  brought  up,  and 
he  delivered  a  memorable  speeioh  against  it, 
which  did  much  to  excite  the  country  against 
the  act,  but  failed  to  defeat  its  passage.  At 
the  next  election  he  was  defeated  for  Con- 
gress, and  retiring  from  active  politics,  he  de- 
voted two  years  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1856 
he  became  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, but  while  his  old  friends  rallied  to  his 
supix)rt,  a  third  ticket,  and  the  consequent 
division  of  political  forces,  lost  him  the  elec- 
tion. In  the  presidential  election  of  1856  he 
supported  Buchanan,  in  opposition  to  his  son- 
in-law.  Colonel  Fremont,  giving  as  a  reason 
tlhat  Bndianan,  if  elected,  would  restore  the 
principles  of  the  Jackson  administration,  while 
he  feared  that  the  success  of  Fremont  would 
engender  sectional  parties,  fatal  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  Union.  In  1854  he  issued  the 
first  volume  of  his  "Thirty  Years'  View"  of 
the  workings  of  the  government,  yAikh  pre- 
sented a  connected  narrative  of  the  time  from 
Adams  to  Pierce,  and  dealt  particularly  with 
the  secret  poKtioal  history  of  that  period.  The 
second  and  hst  volume  appeared  in  1856,  and 
the  work  is  known  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  political 
history  of  our  ooimty.  In  the  dosing  years 
of  his  life  he  undertook  the  task  of  abridging 
the  debates  of  Congress,  and  this  work,  which 
was  brought  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
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great  compromise  debate  of  1850,  was  pub- 
lished in  fifteen  volumes.  Colonel  Benton 
married  Elizabeth  McDowell,  daughter*  of 
Colonel  James  McDowell,  of  Virginia.  She 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1844,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  never  known  to  go 
to  any  place  of  festivity  or  amusement. 
She  died  in  1854,  leaving  four  daughters, 
the  second  of  whom  married  General  John 
C.  Fremont. 

Beuton  County. — A  county  in  the  cen- 
tral western  part  of  the  State,  100  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Pettis,  on  the  east  by  Morgan  and  Camden, 
on  the  south  by  Hickory  and  St.  Clair,  and  on 
the  west  by  St.  Clair  and  Henry  Counties,  and 
contains  744  square  miles.  In  1898  it  con- 
tained 3,420  acres  of  public  lands  subject  to 
entry.  The  northern  portion  is  mostly  rolling 
prairie,  timber  predominating  in  the  southern 
part.  The  prairie  soil  is  mixed  with  clay,  and 
yields  large  crops  of  small  grains ;  the  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  a  rich  dark  loam,  and  is  noted 
for  productiveness.  About  one-half  the  acre- 
age is  under  cultivation,  and  the  untillable 
land  affords  excellent  pasturage.  There  are 
three  distinct  waitersheds.  The  Osage  River 
coursing  almost  centrally  to  the  east,  is  the 
principal  stream.  Previous  to  i860  it  was  a 
valuable  waterway,  and  as  many  as  seven 
steamboats  from  St.  Louis  have  lain  at  the 
Warsaw  wharf  at  a  time.  On  occasion  a 
boat  was  too  large  to  turn  in  the  stream,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  tow  for 
that  purpose.  Railroads  and  diminution  of 
water  supply,  consequent  upon  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  removal  of  the  timber,  destroyed 
this  traffic.  The  Osage  River  receives  from 
the  south  Beaver,  Big  Deer,  Little  Deer  and 
Turkey  Creeks,  Big  Pomme  de  Terre  River 
and  Hogle  Creek ;  and  from  the  north  Buffalo, 
Cole  Camp,  South  Indian  and  Williams 
Creeks,  Little  Tebo  River,  Grand  River  which 
receives  Qear  Creek,  and  Big  Tebo  River  fed 
by  Brush  Creek.  Duck  Creek,  into  which 
flows  Barker's  Creek,  waters  the  northwest. 
Ross',  Persimmon  and  Spring  Creeks,  with 
their  feeders,  flow  northerly  toward  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  streams  are  fringed  with 
heavy  growths  of  hard  wood,  principally  hick- 
ory, oak,  ash  and  walnut.  Building  lime- 
stone abounds,  and  there  are  large  deposits  of 
lead,  zinc  and  iron.  Traces  of  furnaces  near 
Warsaw,  and   lead   diggings  between  Osage 


and  Grand  Rivers,  are  attributed  to  early 
French  explorers.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
county  iron  was  mined  northwest  of  Warsaw, 
and  lead  near  Cole  Camp  and  Lincoln,  but  the 
works  were  soon  abandoned.  There  are  nu- 
merous clear  water  and  some  mineral  spring. 
Until  1 86 1  White  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the 
Osage  River,  eight  miles  above  Warsaw,  was 
a  noted  resort.  On  Cole  Camp  Creek  is  a 
cave  containing  many  curious  formations. 
Wind  Cave,  so  named  from  a  constant  percep- 
tible air  current  issuing  therefrom,  some  five 
miles  northwest  of  Warsaw,  is  interesting  sim- 
ilarly. Fine  mastodon  relics  have  been  found, 
among  them  one  almost  complete  skeleton, 
which  was  taken  to  Cincinnati,  and  another 
to  the  East.  In  1889  ^  fragmental  tusk, 
nearly  three  feet  long,  evidently  from  a  tooth 
nine  feet  in  length  and  six  inches  thick,  was 
in  possession  of  a  druggist  at  Warsaw.  These 
relics  were  found  on  the  Pomme  de  Terre 
River.  Railways  traversing  the  county  are 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Sedalia,  Warsaw 
&  Southwestern.  The  principal  towns  are 
Warsaw,  the  county  seat,  Cole  Camp  and  Lin- 
coln. In  1898  the  principal  surplus  prod- 
ucts were:  Wheat,  18,051  bushels;  flaxseed, 
5,896  bushels;  hay,  1,923,400  pounds;  flour, 
191,462  pounds ;  poultry,  369,889  pounds ;  but- 
ter, 62,425  pounds;  eggs,  352,290  dozen; 
game,  11,628  pounds;  hides,  37,154  pounds; 
feathers,  5491  pounds;  lumber,  261,900 
feet;  cross-ties,  128,759;  cord  wood,  7,- 
662  cords ;  dried  fruit,  4,280  pounds ;  cattle, 
2,326  head;  hogs,  21,755  head;  sheep, 
3,920  head. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  came  the  In- 
dians were  in  full  possession.  On  the  Osage 
River,  near  Warsaw,  were  the  Kickapoos  and 
Shawnees,and  the  Osages  occupied  points  on 
the  Pomme  de  Terre  River  to  its  mouth.  That 
stream  marked  the  line  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians,  the  latter  occupying  the  west 
side.  The  whites  gradually  encroached  upon 
the  Indians,  either  by  purchase  or  on  suffer- 
ance, and  relations  were  generally  amicable. 
In  1835  the  Indians  had  mostly  disappeared  to 
the  West,  returning  each  year  to  hunt,  as  late 
as  1840.  The  first  white  settlers — the  year  of 
whose  coming  is  not  ascertainable — were 
Narcisse  Pensineau,  a  Frenchman,  and  John 
F.  Hogle,  a  German.  The  name  of  the  kutter 
is  perpetuated  in  that  of  Hogle  Creek.  These 
men  established  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth 
of  Hogle  Creek,  where  was  a  large  Indian 
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village.     In  1832  Thomas  J.  Bishop  came  and 
entered  their  employ ;  he  afterward  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  tlie  post,  and  later  became 
the  first  county  and  circuit  clerk.    The  first 
native   American   settler   is   believed   to   be 
Ezekiel  Williams,  one  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
explorers,  who  came  late  in  1830  or  early  in 
183 1,  settling  southwest  of  Cole  Camp.  After- 
ward came  Oliver  L.  Brown,  Richard  Wil- 
liams and  the  Ross  brothers.     Late  in  183 1 
Lewis  Bledsoe  located  on  the  Osage  River 
just  above  Warsaw,  and  established  a  ferry. 
Shortly  afterward  one  Yager  opened  a  store 
there,  and  Stephen  A.  Howser  settled  on  the 
site  of  Warsaw.     Quite  an  immigration  came 
in  1832  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.     Wil- 
liam Ripetoe  was  the  first  settler  on  Pomme 
de   Terre  River,  and  George  Alexander  on 
Turkey  Creek.     Captain  John  Halloway  lo- 
cated on  the  Osage  River  at  Heath's  Bend,  so 
named  for  his  son-in-law,  C.  G.  Heath.    Mil- 
ton   Kincaid,    George    Blanton    and    John 
Grcsham,   Sr.,   settled   on  Little  Tebo,  and 
Lewis  Johnson  and  John  H.  Howard  bdow 
Warsaw,  on  the  Osage  River.     Prior  to  1836 
three  free  negroes  located  near  Fairfield,  and 
their  place  came  to  be  known  as  "Free  Nigger 
Springs."     Among  the  settlers  in  the  early 
30's  were  Joseph  C.  Montgomery,  on  the  prai- 
rie ;  William  Kays,  who  built  the  first  mill  in 
the  county,  on  the  Osage  River,  near  Turkey 
Creek;    Elijah    Doty,    Jonas    Dawson,    and 
George  Richardson  on  Deer  Creek ;  John  M. 
Williams   and  William  Denton,  below  War- 
saw ;  the  Foster  and  Anglin  families  on  Grand 
River;  John  W.  Lindsay  on  Little  Tebo;  John 
Shipton,who  built  the  first  mill  in  that  region, 
on  Indian  Creek,  and  Samuel  Orr,  James  and 
Wiley  Vinson  near  Lincoln.    As  late  as  1836 
Boonville  was  the  nearest  postoffioe;  a  few 
years  before  it  was  the  nearest  mill  point.  The 
public  lands  were  not  open  for  entry  until 
1836,  and  the  first  entry  was  made  by  Richard 
Williams. 

Benton  County  was  named  for  the  great 
Missouri  Senator  and.  statesman,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  and  was  created  by  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  January  3,  1835.  Originally 
its  present  territory  north  of  the  Osage  River 
was  a  part  of  Howard  County.  That  portion 
south  of  the  river  belonged  successively  to 
Washington,  Crawford  and  Greene  Counties. 
Pettis  County,  at  its  formation  in  1833,  in- 
cluded all  the  Benton  County  territory  north 
ol  the  Osage  River;  that  portion  south  of  the 


river  remained  a  part  oi  Greene  County.  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  following  the  creation  of  Benton 
County,  by  supplemental  act  there  was  added 
to  it  that  part  of  the  present  Camden  County 
south  of  the  Osage  River  and  west  of  the  Big 
Niangua  River,  called  Niangua  Township, 
which  was  relinquished  to  Camden  County  by 
act  of  January  29,  1841.  By  act  of  1845 
twenty-four  square  miles  of  the  northwest  part 
of  Benton  became  a  part  of  Pettis  County ; 
and  Hickory  County  was  created,  taking 
nearly  one-half  of  its  northern  territory  from 
Benton  County,  reducing  the  latter  to  its  pres- 
ent dinnensions.  The  organic  act  namied  dom- 
missioners  to  locate  a  county  seat,  but  they 
failed  to  act,  and  the  cx>unty  remained  unor- 
ganized for  two  years,  until  January,  1837, 
when  the  General  Assembly  appointed  as  com- 
missioners Bethel  Allen,  Henry  Avery  and 
Richard  D.  Bradley,  and  directed  them  to  lo- 
cate a  judicial  seat  centrally  and  near  the 
Osage  River.  Two  rival  trading  places  con- 
tested for  the  location,  Fristoe,  one  mile  north 
of  Warsaw,  and  Osage,  or  Bristoe,  as  it  was 
variously  known,  about  five  miles  northwest 
of  that  place.  The  two  points  were  popularly 
known  as  Old  Town  and  New  Town,  respect- 
ively. Their  merits  were  championed  so 
warmly  that  the  commissioners  rejected  both, 
and  selected  the  site  of  Warsaw,  where  was 
then  only  one  house,  that  of  Stephen  A.  How- 
ser. James  Ramsey,  as  commissioner,  had 
Robert  Wyatt  lay  off  the  town  and  proceeded 
to  sell  lots.  In  1838  a  log  courthouse  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $300,  and  a  jail  was  also 
erected.  In  1839  ^  ^^w  courthouse  was  con- 
tracted for  at  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  but  the 
contractor  failed  in  the  work,  a  new  contract 
was  made,  and  the  house  was  partially  built 
in  1842.  Later  the  foundation  was  con- 
demned and  the  building  was  sold.  In  1886 
a  sightly  and  commodious  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $9,089.  The  old  jail  was 
used  until  1852,  when  it  was  replaced  with  a 
new  one.  The  first  county  court  comprised 
Judgfes  Joseph  C.  Montgomery,  John  W. 
Lindsay  and  William  White,  who  sat  Febru- 
ary 16,  1835,  at  the  house  of  Markham  Fris- 
toe, with  Thomas  J.  Bishop  as  clerk.  Their 
first  official  act  was  the  granting  of  a  saloon 
license,  and  the  next  the  appointment  of  James 
Ramsey  as  commissioner  to  pre-empt  public 
lands  whereon  to  erect  public  buildings.  In 
1867  a  probate  court  was  established,  with  H. 
H.  Ham  as  judge  and  David  E.  Fields  as 
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clerk.  The  first  term  of  circuit  court  was  held 
September  lo,  1835,  at  the  house  of  Markham 
Fristoe,  Judge  C.  H.  Allen  presiding,  with 
Thomas  J.  Bishop  as  clerk  and  Markham 
Fristoe  as  sheriff.  The  first  resident  lawyer 
was  DeWitt  C.  Ballou,  who  became  the  first 
surveyor,  and  later  a  judge.  For  many  years 
the  court  was  occupied  with  perjury,  riot  and 
vagramcy  cases,  which  habitually  resulted  in 
acquittal.  In  1845  State  Senator  B.  P.  Major 
died  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  ex-Judge  Eli- 
jah Cherry,  and  in  1845  John  H.  Wilson  was 
killed  by  Thomas  Coats.  Acquittal  followed 
m  each  case.  The  Turk-Jones  feud,  costing 
many  lives,  and  which  the  courts  were  power- 
less to  end,  finally  requiring  the  services  of 
the  military,  is  treated  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. The  county  now  belongs  to  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Judicial  Circuit.  The  first  representa- 
tive elected  was  Zachariah  Fewdl,  in  1836. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  majority  of  the  male 
population  took  up  arms  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  Confederates  were  in  the  ascend- 
ancy until  the  fall  of  1862,  when  the  enrolled 
militia  was  called  into  service  and  took  pos- 
session. In  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  were  Ben- 
ton County  companies,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Samuel  Webb,  William  Miller,  George 
Gallaher  and  Jacob  Freund.  In  the  Eighth 
Cavalry  were  Captain  Richard  H.  Melton's 
company,  from  Cole  Camp  and  Warsaw,  and 
Captain  John  Cosgrove's  company  in  which 
were  many  Benton  men.  In  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, Captain  Owen  D.  Hawley's  company, 
and  most  of  Captain  T.  W.  Hout's  company 
were  from  this  county.  Company  I,  Forty- 
fourth  Volunteers,  was  largely  made  up  in  the 
county,  and  there  were  many  in  the  Sixth  Cav- 
alry and  other  commands.  In  the  Confeder- 
ate service  the  only  organized  body,  except 
two  Warsaw  companies,  were  Captain  Feas- 
ter's  company,  but  many  enlisted  elsewhere, 
singly  or  in  squads.  Education  received  early 
attention,  but  in  np  effective  manner.  Itiner- 
ant teachers  taught  for  short  terms  in  log 
buildings  which  did  service  as  church  and 
schoolhoiise.  In  1836  a  seminary  was  pro- 
jected at  Bledsoe's  Landing,  but  never  estab- 
lished. In  1852-3  a  public  school  was  taught 
at  Warsaw  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Good- 
man, and  the  following  year  an  academy  was 
opened  by  Lougan  and  Shaaiklin.  There  are 
now  schools  in  every  township,  but  a  few  log 
buildings  were  in  use  as  late  as  1890.  There 
were,  in  1898,  93  schools ;  106  teachers,  and  a 


permanent  school  fund  of  $20,150.  From  the 
earliest  days  itinerant  preachers  held  religious 
meetings  in  passing  through  the  country. 
Probably  the  first  organized  church  was  Anti- 
och  Primitive  Baptist,  in  1833,  on  North 
Prairie,  which,  since  the  division  of  Bentoo,  is 
in  Hickory  County.  Elder  L.  Elgan  organ- 
ized a  church  of  the  same  denomination  on 
Little  Tebo  in  1842.  A  noted  Baptist  minis- 
ter of  the  early  days  in  Warsaw  and  vicinity 
was  one  known  as  "Snag-Boat"  Williams, 
whose  florid  rhetoric  was  drawn  from  river  ex- 
periences. In  1839  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians held  a  camp  meeting  near  Little  Tebo, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Finis  Downing  and 
Peter  Foy.  These  people  were  the  first  to 
build  a  church,  a  brick  edifice,  in  Warsaw,  in 
1847,  previous  to  which  time  all  worshiping 
congregations  met  in  the  old  log  courthouse. 
A  Southern  Methodist  Church  was  founded 
west  of  Lincoln  prior  to  the  war.  All  other 
existing  bodies  are  of  later  origin.  Strong 
Lutheran  Churches  exist  near  Cole  Camp, 
Lincoln  and  on  Lake  and  Indian  Creeks.  In 
1880  the  railway  from  Sedalia  was  completed, 
and  from  this  date  the  presehlt  advanced  con- 
ditions in  business,  education  and  rdigion. 
The  population  of  the  county  in  1900  was 
16,556. 

Berkley,  Edward  Fairfax,  D.  D.^ 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman^  was  bom  in 
Wasrhington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  1813,  son 
of  George  and  Mary  (Cross)  Berkley.  Both 
his  paredts  belonged  to  old  American:  fiamilies, 
and  in  the  paitemal  Kne  he  was  descended  £rom 
the  English  houses  of  Fairfax  and  Berkley. 
He  obtained  his  academic  education  at  Bristc^ 
College,  located  on  the  Delaware  River  above 
Philadelphia,  and  was  then  fitted  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
the  theiological  sdhod  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, founded  by  Bishop  Smifli,  oif  that 
State.  He  entered  the  ministoy  well  fitted  for 
his  work  by  a  thorough  course  of  education, 
and  peculiariy  adapted  to  it  by  naltiMial  quali- 
fications and  experiences  in  early  Kfe,  which 
had  developed  the  moral  and  sympathetic 
elements  in  his  niaiture  and  also  his  self-reliance 
and  force  of  charaicter.  His  m6ther  had  been 
left  a  widow  while  he  was  still  a  child,  and  as 
a  boy  he  had  gone  out  into  the  world  to  make 
his  own  living  and  assist  in  caring  for  the  rest 
of  the  family.  He  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  Messrs.  Davis  &  Force,  then  publishers 
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of  "The  Naitianal   Journal,"  at   Washing-ton, 
and  among  his  duties  was  that  of  delivering 
the  "Journal"  daily,  except   Sunday,  to  the 
State,  Treasury,  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
While    thus    employed,    he    delivered    the 
"Journal"  to   Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
great    Kentucky    statesman   as  a   newsboy. 
Singularly  enough,  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
educating  himself  for  the  ministry,  had  been 
for  some  years  engaged   in  his   chosen  work 
and  had  become  famous  as  a  minister  of  the 
.  gospd,  he  baptized  Mr.  Clay  into  the  church 
and    subsequen.tly    perfomred   over   him    the 
buriail  rites  of  the  churdi.     Admitted  to  the 
oitler  of  deacons  at  Christ  Church  of  Lexing- 
ton,   Kentucky,   in    December  of    1838,  Dr. 
Berkley  was  immediately  afterward  called  to 
the   rectorship   of   that  parish.     He  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  January, 
1839,  and   remained   tbere   until   November, 
1857,     doing     extensive     missionary    work 
throughout    central    amd    western   Kentucky 
ami  establishing  flourishing  churches  at  Paris, 
Maj^ville,  Mt.  Sterling,  Cynthiana,  a)nd  other 
places  in  the  meantime.     Hfs  upright  char- 
acter, his  many  ads  of  kimbiiess  and  dharity, 
his  genial  niature  and  his   devoition  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  thrown   into   contact   made  tJhIose   who 
came  under  his  care  his   liasting  aJrid  loving 
friends.    At  the  end  of  nearly  twenty  yeare  of 
remarkably   successful    ministerila'l    labors   in 
Kentucky,  he  responded  to  a  second  and  par- 
ticularly urgent  call  from   the  veJistry  of   St. 
George's  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  and  came  to 
that  city.     He  assumed  charge  of  the  parish 
in  November,  1857,  aatd  during  the  fourteen 
y'ears  of  his  administration    of    fts    affeirs, 
brought  to  it  a  great  degree  of  prosperity  and 
gtave  it  large  influence  among  the  churches  of 
the  city.     In  1871  he  reisigndd  the  i^ectorship 
d  St.  Geoi^e's  Qmrch,  and  shortly  afberward 
org^anizij^  St.  Peter's  parish,  buijt  a  beautiful 
fltociie  church  for  its  occupancy  on  Grand 
Avenue,   near   Olive  Street.      After  freeing 
this  church  entirely  from  debt,  he  resigned 
the  pastorate,  when  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.     During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  not  regularly  attached  to  any  parish,  but 
wQJs   frequently  called   upon  by  his  brother 
ministers  and  friends  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  tire  priesthood.    The  degree  of  doctor  of 
divimty  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  University,  of  Columbk,  in  1864. 

14 


He  was  a  fimshed  public  speaker  and  an  elo- 
cutionist of  such  xnre  ability  that  he  became 
known  throughout  the  Wert  as  a  popular 
public  reader,  his  services  being  freqiwitly 
given  for  the  benefit  of  charitable  and  benev- 
olent enterprises  in  St.  Louis  and  other  cities. 
He  was  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
aiKl  during  the  cholera  eipidemic  of  1866,  al- 
though he  and  his  famtly  were  absent  fnom  the 
cky  when  the  scourge  made  its  appeamamce,  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  visiting  the  sick ,  comforting  the 
afflicted  and  burying  the  dead,  irrespective  of 
race,  creed  or  condition,  until  lt?he  dread 
malady  disappeared.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  but  became  a 
Democrat  when  the  Whig  party  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  firm  in  his 
convictions  and  outspoken  in  his  sentiments 
on  all  political  questions.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  oontributed  lib- 
erally to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  people  of  the 
South  at  the  ckD^e  of  the  war. 

Bemays,   Augustus    Charles,    one 

of  the  most  eminent  of  American  surgeons, 
and  equally  famous  as  a  conltributor  to  the 
literature  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Highland,  St.  Clair  County,  Illi- 
nois, October  13,  1854,  son  of  Dr.  George  J. 
and  Minna  Beitrand  (Doering)  Bemays.  His 
father  was  a  physician  of  fine  attainments,  and 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of,  brilliant  intdlex:- 
tuality,  who  in  her  eariy  life  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  famous  school  known  as  'St.  Mary's 
Hall,  of  London,  England.  Bom  to  the  rich 
inheritance  of  menital  and  physical  vigor,  the 
younger  Dr.  Bemays  enjoyed  also  the  best 
educational  advamtages  from  his  youth  up. 
Under  private  instruction  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Fnench  and  German  lan- 
guages as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
educatkwi  at  an  early  age,  and  after  the  re- 
moval of  his  father's  family  to  St.  Louis  hi^ 
scholastic  training  was  continued  in  the  public 
schools.  When  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
academical  course  of  study,  he  matriculated 
at  McKendree  College,  of  Lebanon,  IlEnois, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with 
the  degree  of  baohelor  of  arts  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  trend  of  has 
genius  having  been  cleariy  indicated  from 
childhood,  there  was  at  no  time  any  question 
as  to  the  vocation  which  he  should  follow,  and 
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immediately  after  his  graduation  from  college 
he  was  sent  to  Germany,  wliere  he  entered  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  as  a  student  of  med- 
icine. From  that  wx>rld-renowned  institution 
he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  end  of  a 
four  years'  course  of  study,  graduating  wit^ 
the  highest  honors,  in  the  class  of  1876,  the 
"summa  cum  laude''  being  conferred  upon  him, 
an  honor  then  awarded  by  the  university 
to  an  American  student  for  the  first  rime. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  university  he 
remained  for  a  time  in  Heidelberg  as  assistant 
house  surgeon  of  the  Academic  Hospital,  add- 
ing to  his  knowledge  of  operative  surgery 
through  his  practice  in  this  connection  and  his 
association  with  the  renowned  surgeons, 
Gustav  Simon  and  Herman  Lossen.  He  tihen 
took  a  postgraduate  course  in  operative 
surgery  under  the  Baron  von  Langenbeck — 
considered  the  most  accomplis?hed  operator  of 
his  time — ^at  the  University  of  Berlin.  From 
Germany  he  went  to  England,  and  there 
.  passed  the  examination  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Soon 
afterward  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  entered 
regularly  upon  the  practice  of  surgery,  evi- 
dencing the  thoroughness  of  his  education  and 
his  skill  as  an  operator  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career.  He  was  from  the  beginning  not 
only  an  operator  of  wonderful  skill  but  an 
exhaustive  and  tireless  investigator  in  the  field 
of  original  surger>',  with  the  happy  faculty  of 
presenting  the  results  of  his  researches  in  such 
form  as  to  make  them  most  valuaible  to  his 
profession.  Th^e  first  successful  Caesarian 
section  in  St.  Louis  was  an  operation  which  he 
performed  in  1889,  and  he  also  performed  the 
first  successful  coeliotomy  for  gimsihot  wound 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  first  gall  stone  op- 
erations in  Missouri.  When  the  discovery  of 
antiseptics  and  aseptics  made  successful  ab- 
dominal surgery  'a  possibility,  he  was  leader 
among  those  Who  possessed  the  delicacy  of 
touch,  the  keenness  of  vision,  the  steadiness  of 
nerve,  and  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  which  enabled 
them  to  utilize  onie  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
discoveries  and  perform  operations  which  had 
theretofore  been  deemed  beyond  the  limit  of 
surgical  skill.  That  he  'has  few  peers  in  the 
field  of  operative  surgery  is  proven  by  the 
record  of  his  achievements.  The  "St.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  of  December, 
1897,  contained  a  review  of  Ws  work  in  ap- 
pendicectomy  for  fifteen  months  preceding  its 


compilation,  which  showed  results  unequaled 
in  the  history  of  modem  surgery.  After 
nearly  twenty  years  of  practice  in  this  connec- 
tion, he  had  arrived  at  a  method  of  treatment 
peculiar  .to  himself,  and  the  results  of  this 
treatment  were  reported  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to.  This  report  showed  that  Dr. 
Bemays  liad  performed,  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  record,  eighty-one  operations 
for  appendicitis,  in  all  but  one  of  which  the 
appendix  or  ks  stump  was  removed.  Of  this 
series  of  cases,  seventy-one  were  done  in  suc- 
cession with  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  all 
making  a  complete  recovery.  In  the  seventy- 
second  case  the  patient  failed  to  recover,  but 
in  the  nine  subsequent  cases  recovery  was 
complete  in  every  instance.  The  record 
stood,  therefore,  eighty  successful  operations 
out.  of  eighty-one  cases  treated  consecutively, 
a  record  which  'has  not  been  equaled  by  any 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  he 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  and  forceful  writers  identified  wifli 
the  practice  of  surgery  in  this  country.  A 
series  of  monographs,  published  under  the 
title  of  "Qiips  from  a  Surgeon's  Workshop," 
have  recorded  the  progress  of  his  work,  and 
few  more  interesting  contributions  have  been 
made  to  medical  literature.  At  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Medicine,  held  in  Berlin  in 
1890 — in  which  he  was  secretary  of  the 
surgical  section — ^lie  read  a  paper  on  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  wounds,  wlhioh  at- 
tracted at  the  time  much  attention,  and  was 
afterward  publisJied  in  many  languages  and 
in  every  civilized  country.  Many  other  papers 
on  kindred  topics  have  been  read  by  him  be- 
fore gatherings  of  surgeons  and  physicians, 
and  he  has  made  a  marked  impress  upon  the 
literature  of  his  profession.  Before  he  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  W2^  made  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  St.  Louis.  Later  he  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgical  pathology 
in  the  Marion-Sims  College  of  Medicine  and 
the  Woman's  Medical  Cb^llege,  and  for  more 
than  a  decade  he  has  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  among  the  medical  eduoaftors  of  the 
country.  "As  an  educator,"  says  a  distin- 
guished medical  journalist,  "he  has  the  gift  of 
being  able  to  change  the  usual  didactic  and 
very  tiresome  meithod  of  lecturing  on  aatiaitbmy 
into  a  most  interesting  dcmonsfaiation.  By  tis- 
ing  colored  chalk  upon  the  blackboard  to  illus- 
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trate  every  detail  of  form  and  relative  location 
of  the  parts,  the  points  usually  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  students  are  made  clear  and  are  readily 
understood.  It  is  in  the  surgical  clinic,  ois  a 
diagnfostician  and  operator,  however,  that  he 
commands  the  greatest  admiration.  His 
very  strict  and  careful  traimng  in  pathology 
have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  pix>cesses 
of  disease  which  give  him  such  knowledge  as 
he  can  use  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
clinics  in  making  diagnoses.  Nature  has 
been  lavish  in  giving  him  such  organs  of  sense 
and  motion  as  were  capable  of  being  trained  to 
a  high  degree  of  acuteness  and  dexterity.  As 
an  operator  he  is  an  artist,  and  his  results  are 
such  as  to  command  the  highest  praise  from 
his  coworkers  in  the  profession."  Botlh  as 
writer  and  speaker  Dr.  Bemays  is  epigtam- 
matic,  the  following  extracts  from  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Marion- 
Sims  College  being  fairly  illustrative  of  his 
style :  • 

"Remember  that  it  makes  no  difference  at 
all  what  a  man  believes,  but  a  great  deal  what 
he  knows."  "Remember  that  after  to-night 
you  must  give  up  text^books  in  order  to  study 
nature.  The  only  way  in  whidi  you  will  be 
able  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  profession 
will  be  by  adding  to  our  knowledge ;  the  only 
way  in  which  you  will  be  able  to  do  that,  will 
be  by  using  your  trained  senses  in  observing 
facts  and  by  recording  your  observations  and 
reflections  in  a  scientific  medical  journal." 
"Remember  that  the  way  Co  conquer  prejudice 
is  to  live  it  down.  Do  not  discuss  it  with 
others;  waste  no  thought  on  it  ytouirseH." 
** Remember  that  it  is  brave  to  be  in  the  m'inor- 
ity.  That  is  where  the  strong  usually  are. 
Weak  natures  can  nHDt  stand  alone,  but  must 
lean  on  the  majority."  "Remem'ber  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  science  to  ign'ore  authority,  to 
look  away  from  it,  to  pursue  its  own  course  in 
order  that  it  may  arrive  at  the  highest  and 
most  important  truths  without  prejudice." 
^'Finally,  gentlemen,  remember  'there  iz 
darkness  biit  ignorance,'  and  rememb 
your  toilsome  professional  career  to  sfhed  as 
much  light  along  your  course  ais  you  may  be 
able  to  create  or  reflect.  Remember  my  oft- 
repeated  commandment:  Sdemitific  truths 
must  be  freely  given  aiway ;  tihey  are  priceless, 
and  one  who  trades  in  them  as  unworthy  of-  the 
ware.  Give  them  to  others  just  as  you  have 
received  them  from  me  at  this  college,  from 
•wiiich  you  have  g^duated  to-night.    I  liopc 
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that  the  wants  of  your  bodies  and  the  hunger 
of  your  minds  may  be  satisfied,  so  that  you  will 
be  happy  enough  to  make  others  happy." 

lUie  devotion  of  Dr.  Bemays  to  his  profes- 
sion is  dhivalnous  in  its  •dharacter,  and  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  of  humanity  has  been  the 
chief  aim  of  his  professional  life,  regardless  ol 
the  remuneration  'he  might  receive  for  his 
services.  Charitable  institutions  and  indigent 
patients  hiave  commanded  his  knowledge  and 
skill  almost  at  will,  and  in  the  impairtaltion  of 
his  knowledge  to  his  pirofessionail  buothren  he 
has  been  no  less  generous.  A  bom  optimist, 
he  looks  continually  on  the  bright  side  of  life, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  ifliat  he  is  in  constant 
contact  with  those  upon  wlhom  rests  the 
shadow  of  physical  suffering.  Unflinching  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  a  woman's  tendemess  of  heiart  and  a 
graciousness  of  manner  which  makes  laisting 
friends  of  those  who  sustain  to  h&m  the  re- 
lation of  patients,  and  attaches  to  him,  as  with 
hooks  of  steel,  those  brought  into  more  inti- 
mate relationships  with  him,  in  social  and 
domestic  life. 

Bernays,  Charles  L.,  was  born  at 
Metz,  in  1815,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  in  1879. 
In  his  youth  he  became  a  writer  for  Germln 
newspapers,  and  his  articles  revealed  the  high 
talent  which  distinguished  him  at  a  later  day. 
In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
located  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  became  editor 
of  the  "Anzeiger  des  Westens,"  published  by 
his  friend.  Dr.  Boernstein.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  consul  to 
Zurich,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  resumed  his  writing, 
contributing  to  the  "Republican"  and  the  "An- 
zeiger."  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  ac- 
curate learning,  and  among  the  newspaper 
writers  of  St.  Louis  his  articles  were  held  in 
higl^steem  as  models  of  the  writing  art. 

Bernie. — An  incorporated  village  in  Lib- 
erty Township,  Stoddard  County,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Bloomfield,  on  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railroad.  It  has  three  saw  and 
two  flouring  mills,  two  cotton  gins,  two  hotels 
and  a  few  stores.  Union  and  Baptist  denomi- 
nations have  churches  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  400. 

Berry,  John  Marshall,  phyisician,  was 
born  October   i,  1855,  in   St.  Louis  County, 
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Missouri.  His  parents  were  Philip  Penelton 
Barber  and  Alevie  (Welbome)  Berry.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Thomas  Berry,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  was  the  first  of  the  immigrants  from 
that  State  to  settle  'm  Sj.  Louis  County.  His 
son,  Philip,  father  of  Dr.  John  Berry,  was 
there  reared,  and  there  died,  February  8,  1899. 
Dr.  Berry  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Rock  Hill,  afterward  taking 
an  academic  course  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis.  He  then  entered  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1876.  He  siibsequently  returned  to  Rock  Hill 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
to  which  he  continues  to  devote  his  attention. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  community 
engage  his  deep  interest;  he  has  been  re- 
peatedly chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  and  has  served  for  six  years 
past  as  president  of  that  body.  In  political  mat- 
ters he  has  always  been  a  D>emocrat,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  of  independent  action  when 
necessity  requires.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rock  Hill,  and  is  now 
serving  as  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
He  is  a  member  and  the  medical  examiner  of 
Webster  Lodge,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  of  Grove  Council  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  of  Benton.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Webster  Protective  Home 
Circle,  and  Kirkwood  Tent  of  the  Maccabees. 
Dr.  Berry  was  married,  March  8,  1878,  to  Miss 
Annie  Sutton,  daughter  of  Merritt  H.  Mar- 
shall, an  old  resident  of  St.  Louis  County.  To 
them  have  been  born  three  children.  Those 
living  are  John  Collier  and  Leslie  Welbome. 
The  second  child,  Russell  Sutton,  is  deceased. 
Dr.  Berry  is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  St. 
Louis  County,  and  his  efforts  and  means  are 
freely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  prosper- 
ous community  with  whom  he  is  so  promi- 
nently identified. 

Berthold,  Bartholomew,  was^orn 
near  the  city  of  Trent,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  in 
1780,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  April  20,  1831,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  served,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  in  the  Italian 
army  which  opposed  Napoleon's  invasion, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Marengo  received  a 
sabre  cut  on  the  forehead,  which  marked  him 
for  life.  In  1798  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Philadelphia 
settled  in  Baltimore.  In  1809  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis  with  Rene  Paul  and  engaged  in  the 


mercantile  business.  In  181 1  he  married 
Pelagie  Chouteau,  only  daughter  of  Major 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Sr.,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  city.  They  had  seven  children,  one  of  the 
daughters,  Clara,  becoming  the  wife  of  Wm. 
L.  Ewing,  and  mother  of  Wm.  L.  Ewing,  Jr.^ 
who  was  mayor  of  the  city  from  1881  to  18^5. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  conducted  a 
successful  business  for  several  years,  and  after- 
ward, with  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  John  P. 
Cabanne  and  Bernard  Pratte,  became  as- 
sociated with  John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company.  The  business  was  very 
profitable,  and  Mr.  Berthold,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  counted  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  St.  Louis.  He  was  well  educated  and  ac- 
complished and  was  held  in  higii  esteem  for  his 
elegant  manners  and  his  sterling  uprightness. 
He  was  master  of  several  languages,  and  it  is 
recorded  of  him  tiiat  when  Lafayette,  with  his 
staff  of  friends  came  to  St.  Louis,  in  1825, 
Bartholomew  Berthold  sat  at  the  banquet 
table  and  conversed  with  them  all  in  their 
several  tongues.  His  widow  survived  him 
forty-four  years,  dying  in  1875,  ^^  her  eighty- 
fifth  year. 

Bertrand. — A  village  on  the  Cairo  branch 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  in  Long  Prai- 
rie Township,  Mississippi  County,  six  miles 
southwest  of  Charleston.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1859  by  H.  J.  Deal.  It  has  four  general  stores. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  221. 

Beshears,  William  B.,  merchant  and 
farmer,  and  prominent  also  as  a  public  ofHciaU 
was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky, 
August  24,  1814,  and  died  in  Vandalia,  Au- 
drain County,  Missouri,  in  October  of  1899. 
He  grew  up  in  Montgomery  County,  Ken- 
tucky, residing  there  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  came  with  his  parents, 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  (WJiitton)  Beshears,  to 
Ml^ouri.    His  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 


li^c 


ana  his  mother  of  Maryland,  and  both  came 
of  good  Southern  families.  Upon  coming  to 
Missouri  the  family  settled  in  Pike  County, 
among  the  pioneers  residing  there  in  1833. 
Trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  William  B. 
Beshears  followed  that  occupation  in  his 
young  manhood,  and  was  identified  with  farm- 
ing interests  thereafter,  throughout  his  life. 
March  10,  1836,  he  married,  in  Ralls  County, 
Missouri,  Miss  Zethlinda  Lewellyn.     He  was 
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a  resident  and  farmer  in  Ralls  County  there- 
after until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Clark 
County,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising. After  a  time  he  returned  to  Pike 
County,  and  four  years  lat^r  removed  to  Mont- 
gomery County.  In  Montgomery  County  he 
became  prominent  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  also 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  public  as  a 
county  official.  He  was  three  times  elected  a 
member  of  the  county  court  of  that  county, 
and  held  the  office  continuously  up  to  1863, 
when  he  was  ousted  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  take  the  test  oath  of  loyalty  required  of 
Missouri  officials  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
returned  to  Pike  County  in  1865,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  removed  to  Ralls  County. 
In  1867  he  again  became  a  resident  and  citizen 
of  Pike  County  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
merchandising.  In  1870  he  established  his 
home  in  Curry  ville,  but  in  1871  again  removed 
to  Ralls  County,  wher^  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  until  1879.  He  then  removed  to  Au- 
drain County,  living  near  Vandalia  until  1880, 
when  he  became  a  resident  of  that  prosperous 
andgrowing  town.  This  place  continued  to  be 
his  home  until  his  death.  He  was  a  larg^ 
dealer  in  real  estate  and  a  sagacious  and  suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs.  His  first  wife  died  in 
1866,  leaving  six  of  a  family  of  nine  children 
who  had  been  bom  to  them.  Those  then  living 
were  James  R.,  Thomas  J.,  William  H.,  Basil 
L.,  Pauline  E.  (now  Mrs.  Shackleford),  and 
John  G.  Beshears.  Basil  L.  and  John  G. 
Beshears  have  since  died.  Mr.  Beshears  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson,  a  widow  with  one  child,  C. 
L.  Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Beshears'  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  EHzabeth  Rogers.  The  children 
bom  of  this  union  were  V.  L.  and  Pearlie  L. 
Beshears.  V.  L.  Beshears  is  now  head  of  the 
hardware  firm  of  Beshears  &  McCarroll,  of 
Vandalia. 

Bethany. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Harrison 
County,  located  on  the  east  fork  of  Big  Creek, 
about  six  miles  south-southwest  of  the  center 
of  the  county,  on  the  St.  Joseph  &  Iowa  Di- 
vision of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad.  It  was  laid  out  and  settled  in  1845 
by  a  number  of  Tennesseeans,  and  that  year 
was  made  the  county  seat.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1858,  and  is  now  a  city  of  the  fourth 
class.  It  has  a  good  courthouse,  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  $15,000;  a  jail,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Christian   and   Presbyterian  Churches, 


a  graded  public  school,  an  opera  house,  two 
banks,  two  newspapers,  the  **Democrat"  and 
the  "Republican";  a  canning  factory,  cream- 
ery and  about  seventy  ofther  business  places, 
including  miscellaneous  stores  and  shc^s. 
The  city  is  connected  with  neighboring  towns 
by  telephone.  The  population  in  1900  was 
2,093. 

Bethel* — An  incorporated  village  in  Shel- 
by County,  five  miles  north  of  Shelbyville,  and 
thirteen  miles  from  Shelbina,  the  nearest  rail- 
road point.  It  was  settled  in  1845  by  William 
Kiel  and  others,  Who  seceded  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Pennsylvania,  and  decided 
to  found  a  colony  in  the  West  and  establish  an 
independent  church.  Kiel  collected  aibout  him 
several  hundred  followers,  all  of  whom  settled 
at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Befthel.  Since 
the  founding  of  the  town  two  colonies  have 
branched  out  from  Bethel.  The  village  has  a 
good  church,  a  school,  a  bank,  a  flouring  mill, 
half  a  dozen  general  stores,  two  hardware 
stores,  furniture  store  and  a  few  small  shops. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  representative 
of  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the  German  race. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  250. 

Bethel  Migsiou. — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, helpful  and  far-reaching  charities  in 
St.  Louis  has  grown  out  of  the  organization  of 
the  St.  LSuis  Bethel  Association  on  the  30th 
day  of  OQtober,  1868.  As  stated  in  the  re- 
cords, "The  original  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  aid  and  give  local  direction  to  the 
work  of  the  Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  said  work  being  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
rivermen  and  their  families  and  sudh  others  as 
may  be  unreached  by  regular  church  organi- 
zations. Also  to  carry  on  the  Sabbath  school 
work  among  the  neglected." 

Its  first  board  of  trustees  were  General 
Clinton  B.  Frsk,  Honorable  Nathan  Cole, 
Governor  E.  O.  Stanard,  James  Richardson, 
Samuel  Cupples,  Captain  Isaac  M.  Mason, 
Thomas  Morrison,  Captain  Joseph  Brown, 
Nathan  Ramsey,  Thomas  S.  Rutherford, 
Austin  R.  Moore,  E.  D.  Jones,  John  C.  Cope- 
lin,  George  Partridge,  William  C.  Wilson. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  chosen  president ;  Samuel 
Cupples,  vice  president;  William  C.  Wilson, 
treasurer;  Austin  R.  Moore,  secretary,  and 
Rev.  M.  Himebaugh,  chaplain.  On  May  26, 
1870,    Mr.  William    C.  Wilson    was    elected 
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president  and  served  until  October  ii,  1874, 
when  Captain  William  F.  Davidson  was 
elected  president,  and  W.  W.  Carpenter  was 
elected  secretary.  Honorable  Nathan  Cole 
was  elected  president  May  16,  1882,  and  has 
filled  the  position  until  this  time.  Mr.  D. 
Crawford  is  vice  president,  having  been 
elected  May  7,  1891.  Mr.  G.  H.  TenBroek  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  December  8, 
1891,  and  is  still  discharging  the  duties  of 
both  offices. 

Bethesda  Homes.  —  The  Bethesda 
H^ome  for  the  Aged,  St.  Louis,  was  established 
by  Mrs.  R^ger  Hayne,  and  opened  July  8, 
1889.  During  the  first  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bethesda,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
persons  were  sheltered  and  provided  for,  and 
$1,662.10  was  contributed.  The  following 
were  the  officers :  Mrs.  Roger  Hayne,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Morton,  secretary;  Mrs.  V.  O. 
Saunders,  treasurer;  Mr.  W.  S.  Maury,  Mr. 
Roger  Hayne,  Dr.  E.  W.  Saunders,  trustees; 
Mr.  Willard  Watts,  legal  advisor,  and  Dr.  E: 
W.  Saunders,  physician.  From  the  begin- 
ning, as  set  forth  in  their  publications,  "it  was 
a  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  and  the 
means  were  provided  by  the  voluntary  gifts 
of  God's  people.  Never  in  the  fconduct  of  this 
work  had  solicitations  been  used  beyond  mak- 
ing the  public  acquainted  with  the  facts." 
The  home  occupies  an  antique  stone  house, 
erected  seventy-five  years  ago,  at  917  Russell 
Avenue.  It  was  terribly  racked  by  the  tor- 
nado of  May  27y  1896,  and  a  heavy  roof  and 
a  mass  of  debris  piled  up  against  it  and  on 
the  porch.  In  1898  it  was  occupied  by 
eighteen  old  ladies,  with  Mary  Stewart  as 
superintendent. 

Foundlings  were  originally  admitted  to  this 
ingtitirtion,  but  in  1892  the  infant  wards  were 
transferred  to  the  building  kn'own  as  "The 
Soulard  Mansion,"  at  the  comer  of  Twelfth 
and  .Soulard  Streets.  In  1895  this  institution, 
which  took  the  name  "Bethesda  Foundlings' 
Home,"  removed  to  the  corner  of  Hickory 
and  Grattan  Streets.  In  1896  the  building 
occupied  was  unroofed  by  the  cyclone,  and 
subsequently  what  had  previously  been  the 
Methodist  Orphans'  Home,  at  3533  Laclede 
Avenue,  became  the  Home  of  the  Bethesda 
Foundlings.  The  comer  stone  of  a  new 
building  intended  for  their  occupancy  was 
laid  June  11,  1898,  on  Vista  Avenue,  near 
Grand  Avenue. 


The  Bethesda  Maternity  Home  was  the 
third  institution  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  band  of  charitable  people.  This 
home  was  established  in  Seprtember  of  1892, 
at  1814  Schild  Avenue,  the  Missouri  Medical 
College  donating  $500  to  the  founders.  In 
October  of  1893  ^^  institution  was  removed 
to  1210  Grattan  Street. 

A  home  for  nurses  has  also  been  estab- 
lished under  Bethesda  auspices,  on  Chestnut 
Street,  near  Grand  Avenue. 

Bevler. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in  Ma- 
con County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  the  Burlington,  five  miles  west  of 
Macon.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  coal  field  of 
Macon  County,  and  the  mining  of  coal  is  the 
chief  industry.  The  town  has  seven  churches, 
a  graded  school,  a  bank,  a  hotel,  a  newspaper, 
the  "Appeal,"  and  about  sixty  stores  and 
shops.    Population  in  J 899  (estimated),  2,200. 

Bible     and     Tract    Society.  — The 

first  Bible  society  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
established  in  Washington  County,  Missouri, 
in  181 7.  The  work  was  preceded  in'  the  year 
1814  by  the  visit  to  St.  Louis  of  two  mission- 
aries, Messrs.  Mills  and  Smith,  who  first 
awakened  an  interest  regarding  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  in  the  city  and  State,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  On  December  15,  1818,  a  Bible 
society  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
courthouse,  at  which  Colonel  Rufus  Easton 
presided,  and  John  Simonds  acted  as  secre- 
tary. On  December  22d  following  an  ad- 
journed meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Salmon  Giddings,  at  which  the  following 
officers  were  chosen — of  the  Missouri  Auxili- 
ary Bible  Society,  as  it  was  named :  Nathaniel 
B.  Tucker,  president;  Stephen  Hempstead, 
Colonel  Alexander  McNair  and  Rev.  James 
Welsh,  vice  presidents ;  Colonel  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, treasurer ;  Rev.  S.  Giddings,  secretary ; 
Colonel  Rufus  Easton,  Rufus  Pettibone,  Rev. 
John  M.  Peck,  John  Jacoby,  Charles  W. 
Hunter,  John  Simonds,  and  Thomas  Jones^ 
directors.  Bible  societies  at  that  time  met 
with  sneers  and  ridicule  from  the  irreligious. 
In  1819  an  auxiliary  Bible  sockty  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Charles,  and  for  several  years 
these  societies  barely  retained  their  existence, 
until  in  1825  efforts  were  made  to  revive  them. 
December  11,  1826,  the  Missouri  and  Illinois 
Tract  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Tract 
Society  in   New  York,  was  organized.      In 
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February,  1843,  the  Evangelical  Society  of  St. 
Louis,  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  religious 
books  and  tracts  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  was  formed,  which  continued  in  existence 
several* years  and  accomplished  much  good. 
In  1847  the  Missouri  Bible  Society  was  estab- 
lished, its  principal  promoters  being  Honor- 
able Peter  G.  Gamble,  Honorable  Edward 
Bates,  Trusten  Polk,  George  K.  Budd,  H.  S. 
Geyer,  J.  B.  Crockett,  Nathaniel  Childs,  and 
David  Keith.  The  Bible  society  established 
by  the  Presbyterians  is  still  in  operation,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Allen  is  the  secretary.  The  tract 
society  has  no  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  but 
an  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society  in 
New  York  occasionally  visits  St.  Louis  to  en- 
courage, aid  and  give  assistance  in  the  work 
of  disseminating  religious  literature. 

Bible  Society,  St.  Louis.— A  purely 
benevolent  organization,  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  has  distributed  the  Bible  in  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity  since  1837,  or  perhaps 
earlier.  No  distinct  record  is  found  of  its 
earlier  transactions.  December  21,  1863,  ^^^ 
society  was  reorganized,  and  February  16, 
1869,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  elected 
president.  The  records  show  a  rapid  succes- 
sion in  this  office — ^prominent  persons  giving 
it  their  services — but  none  serving  long. 
Among  its  most  steadfast  friends  were  the 
Rev.  James  H.  Brookes,  D.  D.,  and  Edward 
Bredell,  Esq.  The  latter  gave  large  means, 
much  time  and  a  home  for  its  work  at  212 
North  Broadway  for  many  years.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1894,  a  reorganization  of  the  society  was 
effected,  which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  incorporators:  Messrs. 
Robert  Ranken,  William  Sommerville,  E.  P. 
V.  Ritter,  and  Rev.  John  W.  Allen,  with 
power  to  elect  their  own  officers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, receive,  hold,  manage  and  dispose  of  all 
money  and  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  given,  con- 
veyed or  bequeathed.  Its  officers  are  Robert 
Ranken,  president;  O.  L.  Whitelaw,  treasurer, 
and  J.  W.  Allen,  secretary.  Under  its  charter 
"at  no  time  shall  a  majority  of  the  active  mem- 
bers be  of  the  same  religious  denomination.*' 
Its  place  of  business  is  15 16  Locust  Street. 
By  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Bredell,  the  i6th 
of  March,  1896,  the  society  was  left  the  sum 
of  $40,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  the   expenses   of   the   distribution  of 


Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Rev.  John  W.  Allen. 

Bibliography  of  Missouri. — ^The 
following  ^^Bibliography  of  Missouri'*  is 
presented  with  a  realization  that  such  a 
work  is  necessarily  imperfect.  The  imper- 
fection is  of  two  kinds ;  first,  the  failure  to  in- 
clude all  works  that  have  been  written  by 
Missourians;  and,  second,  the  including  of 
works  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  Missouri. 
Of  the  first  there  will  be  many  or  few  instances 
according  to  the  time  spent  in  preparing  the 
list,  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  titles,  and 
the  diligence  with  which  such  opportunities 
are  improved.  The  second  error  results  from 
misinformation.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
list  contains  a  book  by  a  certain  author,  libra- 
rians have  suggested  other  works  by  the  same 
author,  when  the  fact  was  that  the  publication 
first  noted,  was  published  while  the  author  was 
a  resident  of  the  State,  and  the  other  works 
after  the  author  had  removed  to  some  other 
State,  which  would  exclude  the  latter,  unless 
the  author  were  a  native  of  Missouri.  To 
keep  clear  of  this  second  imperfection  the  bi- 
ography of  the  authors  must  be  learned  so  as 
to  know  the  residence  at  the  time  of  each  pub- 
lication, and  while  the  author  has  given  the 
matter  careful  attention  he  has  no  idea  that 
his  information  has  always  been  correct. 
Still  another  imperfection  arises  from  having 
incorrect  titles.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to 
have  the  same  book  under  different  titles,  the 
one  being  taken  from  the  title  page  and  the 
ofher  from  a  notice  of  the  work,  in  which  it  is 
referred  to  more  from  the  character  of  the 
contents  than  from  the  title  page.  And,  in 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  uncertain  that  the  list  is 
correct  after  studying  carefully  a  letter  from 
the  author  himself.  With  few  exceptions  ser- 
mons or  speeches  have  not  been  included,  un- 
less the  work  mentioned  contains  a  series  of 
such.  The  list  would  be  more  interesting  to 
some  persons  were  it  of  books  relating  to  Mis- 
souri. Such  a  list  should  be  published,  but  for 
present  purposes  it  was  thought  best  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  bibliography  as  has  been  doae. 
Additional  value  is  given  by  noting  what 
books  in  the  list  are  found  in  the  library  of  the 
author,  the  Mercantile  Library  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Public  Library  of  St.  Louis.  The 
780,  the  640  and  the  852  titles  found  in  these 
libraries  give  the  student  access  to  a  consid- 
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arable  per  cent  of  the  total  of  2,300  titles. 
The  works  in  the  library  of  the  St.  Louis 
^ledical  Association  are  also  noted.  Assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  work  is  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  from  the  libraries  of  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Jefferson  City  and 
others;  from  the  book  publishers  and  book 
stores,  and  from  Dr.  Alexander  N.  DeMenil, 
(whose  ** Bibliography  of  St.  Louis"  is  herein 
incorporated  by  special  permission),  and 
many  other  individuals. 

Works  in  the  library  of  the  auithor  are 
marked  *,  the  Mercantile  Library  f,  the  Pub- 
lic Library  $,  and  the  Medical  Library  \\ . 

Academy  of  Science  of  Kansas  City.  Trans- 
actions. Volume  I,  Miscellaneous  Papers. 
Kansas  City,  1898.     * 

Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.  Contri- 
butions to  the  Archaeology  of  Missouri. 
Part  I,  Pottery.     Salem,  1880.     *  f  t 

^Transactions.  Volumes  1-8.    St.  Louis, 

1857- 1900.     *  t  t 

Adams.    See  Holcombe  and  Adams. 

Adelheid,  Eberhardt-Burck.  Maria,  die 
Kleidermacherin.  9t.  Charles,  Missouri,  n.  d. 
(c.  1888.) 

Alderson,  Wm.  A.  Judicial  Writs.  New 
York,  1895. 

Alderson,  Wm.  A.,  editor.  Beach's  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Receivers.  2d  ed.  New  York, 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  1897. 

Aldrich,  H.  L.,  compiler.  Statutory  Laws 
of  Missouri  Relating  to  Insurance.  St.  Louis, 
1869.    *  t  i 

Alexander,  Augustus  W.  Grant  as  a  Sol- 
dier.   St.  Louis,  1887.     *  t  $ 

Alexander,  Jesse  P.  Money  for  All ;  or  the 
Economic  Science  pf  Money.  Kansas  City, 
1875.     * 

Alexander,  Rev.  S.  C.  Gospel  in  Genesis, 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  Beginnings.  St. 
Louis,  1893. 

Stone  Kingdom;  or  the  United  States 

and  America,  as  Seen  by  the  Presets.  St. 
Louis,  1892. 

Alexander,  Wm.  T.  History  of  the  Colored 
Race  in  America.    Kansas  City,  1887. 

Allen,  Albert  O.  Facts  for  Taxpayers ;  Brief 
Chapters  from  the  Financial  History  of  Mis- 
souri.    St.  Louis,  1900.     * 

Allen,  D.  C.    Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Charac- 


ter of  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan.  Lib- 
erty, Missouri,  1897.     *  f 

Allen,  Edw.  A.  A  School  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.     *  * 

See  ^'World's  Best  Essays.'* 

Allen,  Thos.  Selection  from  His  Addresses, 
Letters,  etc.    St.  Louis,  1875.    (?) 

Allen,  Mrs.  W.  L.  G.  B.    Cattle  King. 

Hearts. 

Keramics. 

Allison,  M.  A.    Duties  of  Sheriffs,  etc. 

Aloes,  A.  S.    How  to  Paint. 

Alt,  Adolf.  Original  Contributions  Con- 
cerning the  Glandular  Structures  Appertain- 
ing to  the  Human  Eye  and  Its  Appendages. 
St.  Louis,  1900.     II 

^Treatise  on  Ophthalmology.  St.  Louis, 

J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  1884.    Chicago,  1884.  J 

Anderson,  R.  E.  M.  History  of  the  First 
Missouri  Brigade. 

Argyle,  Archie.  Cupid's  Album.  New 
York  and  St.  Louis,  1866.    f  t 

(Arnold,  A.)  Morgan  County,  Missouri. 
Versailles,  1887.    * 

Arnoudt,  Father  P.  J.  Imitation  of  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.    Cincinnati,  Walsh, 

Asbury,  A.  Edgar.  My  Experiences  in  the 
War,  1861-1865;  a  biography.  Kansas  City, 
1894.     * 

Ash  worth,  T.  M.  See  Diekenga  and  Ash- 
worth. 

Athey,  Henry  and  A.  Herbert  Bowers. 
With  Gyves  of  Gold;  a  novel.  New  York, 
1898.    (c.  1898.)     *  t 

Atwood,  L.  C.  Practical  Dynamo  Building. 
St.  Louis,  Nixon-Jones  Company,  1893.    $ 

Axtell,  S.  W.  Know  Thyself.  Sedalia,  n.  d. 
(c.  1900.)    * 

Bacon,  Fred.  H.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Benefit  Societies  and  Life  Insurance.  Two 
volumes.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book 
Company,  1888.    2d  ed.    1894.    1899. 

Bailey,  Geo.  W.  Private  Chaipter  of  the 
War,  1861-5.    St.  Louis,  1880.     *  f  $ 

Baker,  Mary  Marsh.  Ruby  Dana.  New 
York,  John  B.  Alden,  1890. 

Baker ,W.  B.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis  for  1856,  reported 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.     St.   Louis,. 
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(1857).*  Rq)orts  for  1857  to  i860,*  in  1858,! 
1859,  i86o,t  1861. 

Bakewell,  Paul.  Whait  is  Patentable  Under 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States.  St.  Louis, 
N^xon- Jones  Company,  1899. 

Balch,  Wm.  Ralston.  Life  of  James  Abram 
Garfield.    St.  Louis,  1881. 

Baldwin,  Joseph.  Art  of  School  Manage- 
ment. New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1884.^ 
18894    1891.    i894.t    (c.  1881.) 

Elementary  Psychology  and  Edudaition. 

New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1887.    f 

Baltzer,  Rev.  A.  Biblische  Geschichten.  St. 
Louis,  1890.    (c.  1878.) 

Baltzer,  Dr.  Hermann.  Adolf  Baltzer,  ern 
Lebensbild  aus  der  Deutchen  Evangelischen 
Kirche  Nord-Amerikas.  St.  Louis,  Eden  Pub- 
lishing House,  1896.     (c.  1896.) 

Baltzer,  P.  A.  Erste  Abtheilung.  Lese- 
Fibel.    St.  Charles,  1879. 

Baptist  General  Association.  Semi-centen- 
nial, 1884,  containing  Sermons,  Addresses, 
etc.    Columbia,  1885.     * 

Barber,  E.  D.  Osteopathy  Complete.  Kan- 
sas City,  1898. 

Osteopathy,  the  New  Science  of  Heal- 
ing.   Kansas  City,  1896. 

Barclay,  D.  Robert.  Digest  of  Decisions  of 
Supreme  Court  in  first  twenty-seven  volumes 
of  the  Reports.    St.  Louis,  1859.     *  t  t 

Digest  of  same  in  Volumes  28  to  38.  St. 

Louis,  1868.    *  t 

Barley,  Jas.  H.  Three  Tract  Book.  Seda- 
lia,  n.  d.     * 

Barnes,  Arthur  J.  Phonetic  Shorthand 
Primer.    St.  Louis,  1885.    :|: 

Shorthand  Lessons.     St.  Louis,  1885. 

(c.  1885.) 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Abridged  Type- 
writing Instructor.    St  Louis,  1899. 

Complete  Typewriting  Instructor..    St. 

Louis,  1899. 

Helps  for  Stenographers.     St.  Louis, 

1898.    (c.  1898.) 

Home  Instructor  in  Shorthand.  Com- 
panion to  Barnes'  Shorthand  Manual  of  1893. 
St.  Louis,  1894.     i 

How  to  Become  Expert  in  Typewrit- 

'ing.    St.  Louis,  1890.    X  '^ 

Lessons   by  the  Word   Method.     St. 

Louis,  1900. 


Shorthand  Manual;  a  Complete  Self- 
instructor.  St.  Louis,  1889.  t  1893.  7th  ed. 
1896.    (c.  1889.) 

Shorthand  Readers,  NoS;  i,  2,  3  and  4. 

St.  Louis,  V.  d. 

Special   Typewriting    Instructor.     St. 

Louis,  1899. 

Barnes,  L.  E.  Shorthand  for  High  Schools. 
St.  Louis,  1900. 

Barnes,  L.  E.  Bullard.  Business  Letters  in 
Shorthand.    St.  Louis,  1888.    (c.  1888.)    % 

Shorthand    Manual;   revised    ed.     St. 

Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1888.)     * 

Barns,  C.  R.,  editor.  Commonwealth  of 
Missouri;  a  Centennial  Record.     St.  Louis, 

1877.  *  1 1 

Barret,  Richard  A.  Report  of  the  Sixth 
Annual  Fair  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association.  St.  Louis,  1868.  *  f  J 

Barrett,  J.  W.  History  and  Transactions  of 
the  "Editors'  and  Publishers'  Association  of 
Missouri."    Canton,  1876.    f 

Baskett,  James  Newton.  As  the  Light  Led. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1900.    f  t 

At  You- All's  House;  a  Missouri  Na- 
ture Story.    New  York,  1898.    f  t 

Story    of    the    Birds.       New    York, 

1897. 1 1     1899.    (c.  1896.) 

Story  of  the  Fishes.    New  York,  1899. 

(c.  1899.)    tt 

Bates,  Frederick,  compiler.  Laws  of  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana.  St.  Louis,  1808.  (The 
first  book  printed  in  St.  Louis.) 

Baucus,  Geo.  K.    See  Ehnore  and  Baucus. 

Bauduy,  Dr.  J.  K.  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.,  1876.  t  II     1892  II     (c.  1875.) 

Bauer,  Dr.  L.  Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery. 

Baumann,  D.    See  Lloyd  and  Baumano. 

Bay,  W.  V.  N.  Reminiscences  of  the  Bertch 
and  Bar  of  Missouri.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas 
&  Co.,  1878.     *  t  $ 

Baxter,  Wm.  Pea  Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove ; 
or  Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  War  in  Ar- 
kansas.   Cincinnati,  1864.  f     1867. 

Beatty,  C.  E.,  and  James  F.  Snow,  publish- 
ers. Joplin,  Missouri,  Mining  and  Industrial 
Interests.    Kansas  City,  1890.     * 

Beaubene,  Will  L.  Sketches  of  Society ;  an 
original  olio.    Hannibal,  1886.     * 
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Beaumont,  Dr.  Wm.  Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Gastric  Juice,  and  the  Physi- 
ology of  Digestion.     Plattsburg,   1833.     (c. 

1833.)  II 

Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Experi- 
ments in  the  Gastric  Juices.  Boston,  1833.  f 
1834.    n.  t-p.     t 

Beck,  Jas.  P.    Doctor  and  the  Lawyer. 

Beckwith,  Paul.    The  Beckwiths.    Albanv, 

1891.  tt 

Complete    History   of   the    Beckwith 

Family  in  America,  being  the  descendants  of 
Geo.  Beckwith,  who  came  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  settled  in  Maryland.  Balti- 
more, 1891. 

Creoles    of    St.    Louis.      St.    Louis, 

1893.    *  t  t 

Dance  of  the  Dakotah. 

Beckwourth,  Jas.  P.  Life  and  Adventures. 
Written  by  T.  P.  Bonner.    New  York,  1856, 

1858.  New  ed.  edited  by  Chas.  G.  Leland. 
London  and  New  York,  1892.    f  t 

Benedictine  Father  of  Conception,  Mo.  A. 
Manual  of  Adoration  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sac- 
rament.   St.  Louis,  E.  Herder,  1897. 

Benschlag,  E.  Goetter,  Priester  und  Men- 
schen.    Indianapolis,  1868. 

Bent,  Silas.  Isthmian  Ocean  Highway  of 
America.    St.  Louis,  1882.     *  X 

Meteorology   of    the    Mountains   and 

Plains  of  North  America  as  Affecting  the  Cat- 
tle-growing Industries  of  the  United  States. 
St.  Louis,  1885.     t 

^Thermometric  Gateways  to  the   Pole. 

St.  Louis,  1869.     t 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart.  Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress.  16  volumes.  New 
York,  1857.    t 

Historical  and  Legal  Examination  of 

the  Dred  Scott  Decision.    New  York,  1858.*  f 

1859.  t 

Selections  of  Editorial  Articles  from  the 

St.  Louis  "Enquit-er"  on  the  Subjects  of  Texas 
and  Oregon,  with  a  speech  on  the  Occupancy 
of  the  Columbia  River.    St.  Louis,  1844. 

^Thirty  Years'  View ;  or  a  History  of  the 

American  Government  from  1820  to  1850.  2 
volumes.    New  York,  1854-6.    1862.    1874.1  X 

Berg,  Franz.  Fibel.  St.  Louis,  1870.  J 
1872.  t 

Bergmaner,  A. 


Der  Sprachunterricht  im 


ersten  Schuljahre  fuer  Anglo-Amerikanische 
Klassen.    St.  Louis,  C.  Witter,  n.  d.  (Preface 

1875.) 

Bernard,  E.  F.  R.  Xenophanes,  ein  Grund- 
pfeiler  des  modernen  Socialismus.    t 

Betts,  Geo.  C.  Catholicism  versus  Roman- 
ism.   St.  Louis,  1878.    t 

Bibb,  Rev.  M.  L.  Around  the  Lord's  Table. 
Chillicothe,  1892. 

Biewend,  Adolph  Fr.  Th.  Ein  Lebensbild 
von  H.  C.  Wyneken.    St.  Louis. 

Billon,  Frederick  Louis.  Annals  of  St. 
Louis  in  Its  Early  Days,  under  the  French  and 
Spanish  Dominations.     St.  Louis,  1886.    f  t 

Annals  of  St.  Louis  in  Its  Territorial 

Days  from  1804  to  1821,  being  a  continuation 
of  the  author's  previous  work.  St.  Louis, 
1888.     *  t  t 

Binmore,  Henry,  reporter.  Trial  of  Robert 
C.  Sloo  for  the  Murder  of  John  E.  Hall.  St 
Louis,  1857. 

Black,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Christian  Woman- 
hood.   Nashville,  Tennessee,  1888.  X     1890. 

God  Our  Father.  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, 1889. 

Black,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  editor.  Sermons  for 
the  Sabbath  School  by  Cumberland  Presbx-te- 
rian  Ministers.    St.  Louis  1883.     * 

(Blackmore,  Henry.)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jeflferson  City, 
iSth.  1893.  *  t  t     i6th,  1894.     *  t  t 

Black  well,  J.  S.  Manual  of  German  Pre- 
fixes and  Suffixes.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  n.  d.    (c.  1888.)    t 

Blair,  Albert.  New  Suggestions  in  Ballot 
Reform.    St.  Louis,  1889.    *  f  t 

Bliss,  N.  W.  East-South  Missouri.  (St. 
Louis,  1882.)     *  t 

See  Shumard  and  Bliss. 

Bliss,  Philemon.  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of 
Pleading  under  the  Codes.  St.  Louis,  F.  H. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  1879.  2d  ed.  1887.  3d  ed. 
St.  Paul,  West  Publishing  Company,  1894. 

Blossom,  Henry  M.,  Jr.  Checkers ;  a  Hard- 
luck  Story.  Chicago.  1897.  1900.  (c. 
1896.)     t  t     (So»ooo  copies  issued.) 

Documents  in  Evidence.    3d  ed.    St. 

^uis,  Buxton  &  Skinner,  1894.  (c.  1893.)  f 
^0,000  copies  issued.) 

Room  Four,  and  Other  Stories.    Stone 

&  Co.    (In  press.) 
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Blow,  Susan  Elizabeth.  Defense  of  the 
Kindergarten  System. 

Letters  to  a  Mather  on  the  Philosophy 

of  Froebel.    New  York,  1899.    t  t 

Study  of  Dante,  with  Introduction  by 

Wm.  T.  Harris.  New  York  and  London,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sots,  1886.  f    1890.  $   (c.  1886.) 

Symbolic   Educaition;   a   Commentary 

on  Froebel's  "Mother  Play."  New  York, 
1894.  t    1895-    1897.    1898.  J 

Boernstein,  Heinrich.  Die  Geheimnisse  von 
St.  Louis.    4  V.  in  i.    Altona,  1868. 

Mysteries   of    St.   Louis.     St.   Louis, 

1852.     t 

Bogy,  Lewis  Vital,  Jr.  A  Common  Man. 
Chicago,  n.  d.    (c.  1892.)    f  % 

In  Office ;  a  Story  of  Washington  Life 

and  Society.    Chicago.    (1891.)    f 

Boisliniere,  Dr.  Louis  Cherot.  Obstetric 
Accidents,  Emergencies  and  Operations. 
Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders,  1896.     || 

Boone,  B.  G.  Famous  Law  Suit  of  Judge 
James  H.  Birch  against  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Benton.    (Clinton,  1898.)     * 

Boudreaux,  Father  Florentin.  God  Our 
Father.  London,  1878.  Baltimore,  188 — . 
(Translated  into  German  and  Italian.) 

Happiness  of  Heaven.  2d  ed.  Balti- 
more, 1 87 1.  J  (Translated  into  German, 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Portuguese.) 

Bowen,  Rev.  L.  P.  Old  Preacher's  Story. 
St.  Louis,  1879.    t 

Bower,  O.  Aurora,  Missouri ;  Her  Offering 
of  Fortune  in  Zinc  and  Lead  Mining.  Spring- 
field, Missouri.    (1899.)     * 

Bowers,  A.  Herbert.  See  Athey  and  Bow- 
ers. 

Bowman,  Jacob  L.,  fKseudonym,  "Hans 
Patrick  Le  Conner."  You  and  Me;  or 
Sketches  of  Both  of  Us.    St.  Louis,  1867.  f  $ 

Bowman,  S.  M.  Across  the  Ocean ;  or  Let- 
ters from  a  Traveler.    St.  Louis,  1848. 

Boyd,  W.  W.  Familiar  Talks  on  Europe. 
St.  Louis,  1880.    * 

Brackenridge,  H.  M.  Views  of  Louisiana, 
together  with  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the 
Missouri  River  in  181 1.    Pittsburg,  1814.    *  f 

Brackett,  Anna  C,  translator.  Rosenkranz's 
Pedagogics  as  a  System ;  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Education.     St.  Louis,  1874.     2d  ed.,  under 


title  of  Philosophy  of  Education.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1886.  t    (c.  1886.) 

Bracking,  Thos.  G.  Words  That  Burn. 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  1895. 

Bradley,  James.  Confederate  Mail  Carrier ; 
or  From  Missouri  to  Arkansas ;  an  Unwritten 
Leaf  of  the  Civil  War.     Mexico,  1894. 

Bradley,  James  T.,  and  Maurice  Clabaugh. 
Manual  of  Elocution.    Kansas  City,  1892. 

Bremen,  G.,  translator.  Zweites  Buch  der 
Realkenntnisse.  3d  ed.  St.  Louis,  C.  Witter, 
1864.  t     1881.    (c.  1864.) 

Bremer,  Dr.  Ludwig.  Tobacco,  Insanity 
and  Nervousness.    St.  Louis,  1892.     *  f 

Brennan,  Rev.  Martin  S.  Astronomy,  New 
and  Old.    New  York,  1889.    f  t 

Electricity  and  Its  Discoveries.     New 

York,  1885.    t 

Popular  Exposition  of  Electricity.  New 

York,  1885.     t 

Science  of  the  Bible.    St.  Louis,  1898.  J 

^What  Catholics  Have  Done  for  Science. 

New  York,  1887.    2d  ed.    t    (c.  1887.) 

Briney,  J.  B.  Form  of  Baptism.  St.  Louis, 
Christian  Publishing  Company,  1892. 

^Temptation  of  Christ.  St.  Louis,  Chris- 
tian Publishing  Company,  1892. 

Broadhead,  Garland  C.  Geological  Report 
on  the  Mineral  Lands  of  Major  Melton.  Se- 
dalia,  1880.     * 

Report  of  Geological  Survey  for  1873- 

1874,  with  Atlas.    Jefferson  City,  1874.    *  f  -t 

Broadhead,  Garland  C,  and  others.  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Missouri,  1855-1871.  Jeffer- 
son City,  1873.    *  t  t 

Broadhead,  James  O.  Louisiana  Purchase ; 
Extent  of  Territory  Acquired  by  Said  Pur- 
chase.   St.  Louis,  1897.    (Missouri  Historical 
•Society  publication.  No.  13.)     *  t  t 

^The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Its  Applica- 
tion to  the  Venezuelan  Question.  St.  Louis, 
n.d.    t 

Brokmeyer,  Henry  C.    Goethe. 

Brokmeyer,  E.  C,  editor.  Handbook  on 
Missouri  Politics.  Facts  and  figures  touching 
the  record  of  Democratic  administration  for 
thirty  years.    St.  Louis.    (1900.)     * 

Brookes,  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  The  Christ. 
Chicago,  1893. 

Did  Jesus  Rise.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    X 
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God   Spake  All   These   Words.      St. 

Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1895.) 

He  Is  Not  Here.    The  Resurrection  of 

Christ.  Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  1896. 

^The  Holy  Spirit.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    J 

How  to  Be  Saved.    St.  Louis,  1862.     * 

Chicago, (c.  1864.) 


Israel  and  the  Church.  St.  Louis,  n.  d.  J 

Is  the  Bible  Inspired.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.  t 

Is  the  Bible  True?    St.  Louis,  1877. 

Life  of  Mary  B.  Lemoine.    St.  Louis, 

1867. 

Maranatha.     St.  Louis,  n.   d.     (Pref. 

1874.)    t 

May   Christians    Danoe?     St.   Louis, 

1874. 

Mystery  of  Suflfering.  Chicago,  1890.  J 

Plea  for  the  American  Sunday  School 

Union.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.     * 

^Way  Made  Plain.  Philadelphia,  Amer- 
ican Sunday  SJchooI  Union,  1871. 

Brown,  Annie  G.  Fn-eside  Battles.  Chi- 
cago, Laird  &  Lee,  1900. 

Brown,  Benj.  Gratz.  Arithmetic,  its  Log- 
ical and  Historical  Development.  St.  Louis, 
1877.    t 

Geometry,  Old  and  New.     St.  Louis, 

1879.    *  t 

Brown  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Personal  Reminis- 
cences, 1813-1893.    St.  Joseph,  1890. 

Bryan,  J.  H.  How  to  Understand  and  Use 
the  Bible.  St.  Louis,  Christian  Publishing 
Company,  1900. 

Bryan,  Wm.  S.  Conversion  of  John  Har- 
mon ;  a  story  of  the  great  silver  campaign. 
St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1896.)     * 

Brvan,  Wm.  S.,  and  Robt.  Rose.  Historv 
of  the  Pioneer  Families  of  Missouri.  St.  Louis, 

1876.  tt 

Bryant,  Wm.  M.  Eternity.  A  Thread  in 
the  Weaving  of  a  Life.  Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.,  1892.     *  t 

Ethics  and  the  '*New  Education."  Chi- 
cago, S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1894.     *  % 

Goethe  as  a  Representative  of  the  Mod- 
ern Art  Spirit.    St.  Louis,  1889.     *  $ 

Hegel's   Aesthetics.      New   York,    D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

Hegel's  Educational  Ideas.     Chicago, 


Werner  School  Book  Co.,  1896.  New  York, 
n.  d. .  (c.  1896.)     t 

Historical   Presuppositions  and  Fore- 

shadowings  of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy." 
n.  p.,  n.  d.    *  J 

Life,    Death   and   Immortality.      New 

York,  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1898.    t  t 

Philosophy  of  Landscape  Painting.  St. 

Louis,  St.  Louis  News  Company,  1882.  (c. 
1882.)    *  t  t 

^Syllabus   of   Ethics.     Chicago,    S.   C. 

Griggs  &  Co.,  1894.     *  t 

— ^Syllabus  of  Psychology.  Chicago, 
1892.    t 

World  Energy  and  Its  Self-conserva- 
tion.   Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1890.    (c. 

1890.)  *  1 1 

Buckner,  A.  H.  Silver  Dollar  in  Congress. 
Washington,  1886.     *  $ 

Buel,  Jas.  W.  Border  Bandits.  An  authen- 
tic and  thrilling  history  of  the  noted  outlaws, 
Jesse  and  Frank  James,  and  their  bands  of 
highwaymen.  Chicago,  Donohue,  Henne- 
berry  &  Co.,  n.  d.  (c.  1893.)  *  St.  Louis, 
n.  d.    1882.    t 

Legend   of    the   Ozarks.     St.    Louis, 

1880.    t  t 

Life  of  Blaine  and  Logan.     St.  Louis, 

Thompson  Publishing  Company. 

Younger  Brother^.    St.  Louis,  n.  d. 

— —See  Dacus  and  Buel. 

Bugg,  Lelia  Hardin.  Correct  English.  St. 
Louis,  B.  Herder,  1895. 

Correct   Thing   for   Catholics.       New 

York.  Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d.    (c.  1891.) 

A  Lady,  Manners  and   Social  Usages. 

New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d.    (c.  1893.) 

Little   Book   of  Wisdom,  being  Great 

Thoughts  of  Wise  Men  and  Women.  St. 
Louis,  1897.    t 

Orchids;  a  novel.  St.  Louis,  B.  Her- 
der, 1894.    t 

People  of  Our  Parish.     Boston,  Mar- 

lier,  Callanan  &  Co.,  1900. 

-Prodigal's  Daughter. 


New  York,  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  1898. 

Bullard,  Mrs.  Anna  T.  J.  Louisa  Ralston. 
Boston,  1846.     t 

Matrimony;  or  Love  Affairs  in   Our 

Village  Twentv  Years  Ago.  2d  ed.  New 
York,  M.  W.  Dodd,  1853.    f 
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- — Reformation,  The.    Boston,  1841.    f 

Sights  and  Scenes  in  Europe;  a  series 

of  letters.    St.  Louis,  1852.     *  f  t 

Bush,  Frank.  Flora  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.    Independence,  Missouri,  1882. 

Bush,  Frank,  and  Cameron  Mamn.  First 
Supplement  to  Flora  of  Jackson  County, 
n.  p.,  n.  d.    * 

Butler,  Mann.  History  of  Kentucky.  Louis- 
ville, 1834.    t  t 

History   of  the  Valley   of  the   Ohio, 

about  1855. 

Butts,  Edw.  Civil  Engineer's  Field  Book ; 
for  the  use  of  the  locating  engdneers.  2d  and 
rev.  ed.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
1899.    (c.  1886.)     * 

Byars,  Wm.  Vincent.  American  Com- 
moner; or  the  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Park 
Bland.    Columbia,  Missouri,  1900.     % 

Homeric   Memory    Rhymes   and   the 

Principles  of  Melody  in  Poetry.  South  Or- 
ange, New  Jersey,  n.  d.     * 

Imperialism  or  Self-government.     St. 

Louis,  1900.    t  t 

Cady,  H.  Emilie.  Lessons  in  Truth.  Kan- 
sas City,  1895.     * 

Cahill,  Jno.  F.     Our  National  Sins. 

Campbell,  Robt.  Allen.  New  Atlas  of  Mis- 
souri, with  Descriptions;  with  articles  by  G. 
Engelmann,  Honorable  G.  C.  Swallow,  Capt. 
J.  P.  CaJlman,  Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  Honor- 
able J.  Montieth,  Professor  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
Honorable  J.  F.  Wielandy,  N.  H.  Parker  and 
others.    St.  Louis,  1873.    1874.     *  t  t 

^Four   Gospels  in   One.     2d-  ed.     St. 

I^uis,  1875. 

Mysteries  of   the  Hand  Revealed  and 

Explained.    St.  Louis,  1879.    :|: 

Phallic  Worship.    St.  Louis,  1887.    t 

Universal  Interest  and  Equaltion  Ta- 
bles,   loth  ed.    St.  Louis,  1883.    % 

Campbell,  Robert  Allen,  editor.  Gazetteer 
of  Missouri.     St.   Louis,    1874.  *     Rev.    ed. 

1875-    t  t 

•  Carpenter,  W.  M.    See  Rogers  &  Carpen- 
ter. 

Carper,  Minnette  Slayback.  Dance  of 
Death,  and  Other  Stories.  St.  Louis,  1894.  *  f 

Carr,  Danl.  M.,  editor.  Who  is  Who  in  Os- 
teopathy?   St.  Louis,  1900. 

Carr,  Lucien.    Missouri,  a  Bone  of  Conten- 


tion.   Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  i«88.  t     1894.     *  t 
'    Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  His- 
torically Considered,    n.  p.,  n.  d.    (Cambridge 
Museum  Memoirs.)     f  t 

Carr,  O.  A.  Memorial  of  J.  K.  Rogers  and 
Christian  College.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.     (c.  1885.) 

Carrington,  W.  T.,  compiler.  School  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Jeflferson  City, 
1900.     * 

(Carson,  Wm.)  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company.    Hannibal,  i860.     * 

Carter,  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Treatise  on  General 
Pathology,  and  Its  Relation  to  Practical  Medi- 
cine.   St.  Louis,  1867.     * 

Carter,  Jno.  Henton.  Buffets  and  Rewards. 
1900. 

Commodore     Rolling-pin's    Almanac. 

1871  to  date.    St.  Louis,  v.  d.     * 

Impression  Club ;  a  novel.    New  York, 

1899.    t  t 

Log  of  Commodore  Rollingpin.    New 

York,  1874.     t 

Man  at  the  Wheel.    St.  Louis,  1899. 1 1 

^The  Mississippi  Bedouins.    ,  1900. 

Ozark  Postoffice;  a  story.     St.  Louis, 


1899.     t 

^Thomas  Rutherton.  New  York,  n.  d.f  t 

Case,  Theodore  S.  Advantages  of  Kansas 
City  as  a  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Cen- 
ter.   Kansas  City,  1887.     * 

History  of  Kansas  City,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  Biographical  Sketches.  Syracuse, 
New  York,  1888.     *  f 

Information   for   Investors   in   Kansas 

City  Property  or  Securities.  Kansas  City, 
n.  d.    2ded.    1889. 

Case,  Theodore  S.,  editor.  Western  Re- 
view of  Science  and  Industry.  9  volumes. 
Kansas  City,  1877-1886.  *  (The  second  year 
the  name  was  changed  to  Kansas  City  Review 
of  Science  and  Industry.) 

Casselberry,  Evans.  Digest  of  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  first  15  volumes.  St. 
Louis,  1853.     *  t 

Casselman,  Amos  B.  Missouri  Annotated 
Practice  Act.    Chicago,  1881. 

A  Catholic  Layman.  A  review  of  the 
lectures  on  the  relative  strength  of  Catholicity 
and  Protestantism,  delivered  in  St.  Louis  by 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice.    St.  Louis,  1854. 
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Chace,  B.  T.    See  Dcxld  and  Chace. 

Chambers  and  Knapp.  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois Almanac  for  1851.  (No.  14,  and  to  b^ 
continued  annually.)  St.  Louis,  "Republican" 
office.    (1850.)     *    1846.  t    1850.  t 

Chamblis,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Catechetical  In- 
structor ;  a  Handbook  of  Bible  Doctrines  and 
Practices.  6th  thousand.  St.  Louis,  1890.  (c. 
1890.) 

God's   Ministry.     Kansas   City,   n.   d. 

(c.  1880.)     t 

Chaney,  Rev.  James  M.  Agnes,  Daughter 
of  William  the  Baptist ;  or  the  Young  Theolo- 
gian. Richmond,  Virginia,  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  1894. 

William,  the  Baptist.  St.  Louis,  Pres- 
byterian Publishing  Company,  n.  d.  (1877.)  J 
2d  ed.  1886.  (?)  (3d  ed.)  Independence, 
Wright  Publishing  Company,  1889*  X  9  eds. ; 
last  one  numbered  lOth  ed.  Richmond, 
Virginia,  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, n.  d. 

Charde,  Wm.  D.  Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Trade  of  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
City,  1893.     * 

Charles,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Lectures  on 
Prophecy.  Chicago,  F.  H.  Revell  Company, 
1896.     1897.     t 

Chase,  H.  S.  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.  St. 
Louis,  1871.    t 

Chase,  Jessie  Anderson.  Study  of  English 
Words.  New' York,  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1897.    t 

^Three  Freshmen.      Chicago,  McClurg 

&  Co.,  1898.     t  t 

Chauvenet,  Wm.  Treatise  on  Elementary 
Geometry.  Philadelphia,  1870.  f  1871.  f 
1877.  1879.  *  (c.  1870.)  Rev.  and  abr.  ed. 
1893.     t 

Child,  J.  E.  Book  of  Snakes.  Ozark,  Mis- 
souri, n.  d.     * 

Child,  Jacob  T.  Pearl  of  Asia.  Chicago, 
Donohue,  Henneberry  &  Co.,  1892. 

Childebert,  J.  W.  Golden  Treasury  of 
Knowledge.     St.   Louis,   1891.      1892. 

Childs,  C.  F.  Essays  on  Education  and 
Culture.    St.  Louis,  1867.     f  t 

Chopin,  Mrs.  Kate.  At  Fault ;  a  novel.  St. 
Louis,  1890.     t  t 

-Awakening.    Chicago  and  New  York, 


Bayou  Folk.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  1894.     t  t 

— —Night  in  Acadie,  and  Other  Stories. 
Chicago,  Way  &  Williams,  1897.    t  t 

Chouteau,  Auguste.  Narrative  of  the  Set- 
tlement of  St.  Louis,  t  (In  French  and  never 
printed.)  A  translation  was  published  by  the 
Mercantile  Library.    (St.  Louis,  1858.)     *  f 

Chubbuck,  Levi.  Dairy  Industry  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  (BuUdtin  No.  18,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.)     Wa^ngton,  1897.     *  J 

Churchill,  Winston.  The  Celebrity.  New 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  1898.     f  t 

The    Crisis.     New    York,    Macmillan 

Company,  1900. 

Richard  Carvel.  New  York,  Macmil- 
lan Company,  1899.  f  $  (350,000  copies 
issued.) 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Mis- 
souri. Duty  of  the  Christian  Citizen.  Notes 
from  Thanksgiving  Day  Services  in  St.  Louis. 
November  28,  1889.    St.  Louis,  1890.    * 

Clabaugh,  Maurice.  See  Bradley  and  Cla- 
baugh. 

Clagett,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Mask  Tom  Off;  or 
Modern    Spiritualism    Exposed.     St.   Louis 

(1887).  * 

Clark  E.  A.  Effects  of  Increased  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  upon  the  Human  Body.  St 
Louis,  1870.    % 

Progress  of  Surgery.    St.  Louis,  1875. 

Clark,  Rev.  E.  W.  History  and  Genealogy 
of  Samuel  Clark.    St.  Louis,  1892.     f 

Clark,  James  G.  History  of  William  Jewell 
College.    St.  Louis,  1893.     * 

Clark,  J.  W.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin.  Nos.  6,  16,  13  and  16.  Colum- 
bia, 1889-1891.     * 

Clark,  K.  E.  The  Dominant  Seventh.  New 
York,  1890.     t  t 

Clemens,  Sam*l,  pseudonym  "Mark  Twain.'* 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  New  York, 
Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  1885.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1896.  f  1899.  (c.  1896.) 
Hartford,  American  Publishing  Company, 
1899.     t 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    Hartford, 

American  Publishing  Company,  1877.     1891. 
1899.    (c.  1876.)    t  t 

-Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 


Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  1899.    (c.*i899.)     f  J     Tom  Sawyer,   Detective,  and  Other  Stories. 
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New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1896.  1899.  (c. 
1896.)     tt 

American  Claimant,  and  Other  Stories 

and  Sketches.  New  York,  Ghas.  L.  Webster 
&  Co.,  1892.  (c.  1892.)  New  York,  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1896.    t  t     189—.    (c.  1896.) 

Autobiography   and    First    Romance. 

New  York,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  n.  d.  (c. 
1871.)     *^t 

Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 

Court.  New  York,  Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
1889.  t  t  1891.  (c.  1889.)  New  York,  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  1896.  1898.  (c.  1896.)  Hart- 
ford, American  Publishing  Company,  1899. 

Following    the     Equator.      Hartford, 

American  Publishing  Company,  1897. 
1899.    t  t 

— — How  to  Tell  a  Story,  and  Other 
Essays.  New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1897. 
{c.  1897.)     tt 

Innocents  Abroad.  Hartford,  Ameri- 
can Publishing  Company,  1870.  1872.  1875. 
1878.  1881.  1883.  1884.  1887.  1893.  1895. 
1897.  1898.  1899.  t  t  Montreal,  C.  R. 
Chisholm,  n.  d. 

Jumping  Frog,  and   Other   Sketches. 

New  York,  1867.  (c.  1867.)  f  London,  Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.    Boston,  H.  O. 

Houghton  &  Co.,  1874.  1875.  (c-  1874.) 
Boston,  Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1883.  f  New 
York,  Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  1891.  $  New 
York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1896.  f  1900.  (c. 
1896.)  Hartford,  American  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1899. 

Literary  Essays.     Hartford,  American 

Publishing  Company,  1899. 

— r-Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and 
Other  Stories  and  Essays.  New  York,  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1900.    t  t 

Mark  Twidn's  Sketches,  No.  i.     New 

York,  1874. 

Mark    Twain's    Sketches.     Hartford, 

1875.  t 

— —Merry  Tales.     New  York,  Charles  L. 
Webster  &  Co.,  1892.    f  t 
.  " New  Guide  Book.    Boston,  1883. 

New  Pilgrim's  Progress;    a    Book  of 

Travel  in  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,  Montreal,  C. 
R.  Chisholm  &  Bros.,  n.  d. 

^£1,000,000    Bank    Note,    and    Other 

Sketches.    New  York,  1893.     J 


Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1896.  f  (c  1896.) 
Hartford,  American  Publishing  Company, 
1899.     t 

Prince  and  Pauper ;  a  Tale  for  Young 

People  of  All  Ages.  Boston,  Jas.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  1881.  1882.  t  (c.  1881.)  New  York, 
Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  ,  1889.  1893.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1896.  (c.  1896.)  ftart- 
ford,  American  Publishing  Company,  1899.    :|: 

Punch,    Brothers    Punch,   and    Other 

Sketches.     New  York  (1878).     f 

Rambling  Notes  of  an  Idle  Excursion. 

Toronto,  1878.     * 
-Roughing 


It. 


Hartford,  American 
Publishing  Company,  1872.  f  1880.  1891.  f 
1897.     1899.  J    (c.  1872.) 

-Screamers ;   a  Gathering  of   Scraps  of 


Humor,  etc.    Hotten,  England,  n.  d. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches.    3  volumes. 

Hartford,  American  Publishing  Company, 
1899. 

Sketches,  No^v  First  Published  in  Com- 
plete Form.  Toronto,  Belfords,  Clarke  &  Co., 
1879. 

Sketches,    Old    and    New.     Hartford, 

American  Publishing  Company,  1893. 

Stolen  White  Elephant.     Boston,  Jas. 

R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1882.  1888.  t  (c.  1882.) 
New  York,  Chas.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  1891.   t 

Tom   Sawyer  Abroad,  by  Huck   Finn. 

New  York,  1894.     $ 

^Tragedy  of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson.  Hart- 
ford, American  Publishing  Company,  1894.!  t 
1899. 

^Tramp  Abroad.      Hartford,  American 

Publishing  Company,  1880.  f  1889.  1891.  f 
i€97.    1899.    (c.  1879.)     t 

Clemens,  Sam'l  L.,  pseudonym  "Mark 
Twain,"  and  Chas.  Dudley  Warner.  Gilded 
Age ;  a  Tale  of  To-day.  Hartford,  American 
Publishing  Company,  1873.  f  1874.  1886.  t 
1892.    1899.    (c.  1873.) 

Clemens,  Sam'l  L.,  and  others.  Library  of 
Wit  and  Humor.  Chicago,  n.  d.  (c.  1883. 
1898.)     * 

Cloon,  W.  W.,  compiler.  Voters'  Hand- 
book ;  a  Correct  Blue  Book  and  Map  of  Kan- 
sas City.    Kansas  City,  1890. 

Qoud,  Colonel  W.  F.  Church  and  State; 
or  Mexican  Policy  from  Cortez  to  Diaz.  Kan- 
sas City,  1896. 
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Cole,  Walter  L.  Nurse  and  Modier.  St. 
Louis,  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  1887.     \\ 

Compton,  R.  J.,  editor.  Pictorial  St.  Louis 
in  1875.    St.  Louis,  1876.    *  t  t 

Conant,  A.  J.  Footprints  of  Vanished 
Races  in  the  Mississippi  Valky.      St.  Louis, 

1879.  *tt 

Conard,  Howard  Louis.  See  Hyde  and 
Conard. 

Conklin,  Will,  publisher.  St.  Louis  Illus- 
trated, with  Historical  Notes.  St.  Louis, 
1876.    *  t 

Connaway,  Jno.  W.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletins  Nos.  37  and  48.  Co- 
lumbia, 1897.     1899.     * 

Conner,  C.  M.  Ag^cultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  Nos.  21  and  32.  Columbia^ 
1893,   1895.     * 

Conway,  Rev.  James  Joseph.  Beginnings 
of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  the  Archdio- 
cese of  St.  Louis,  1 764- 1 776.  St.  Louis, 
1897.  *  X  (Missouri  Historical  Society  Pub- 
lication No.  14.) 

Fundamental   Principles  of    Christian 

Ethics.    Chicago,  1896. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Church  and 

Parish  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  (St.  Louis, 
1892.)     *  t 

Coppens,  Father  Chas.  Art  of  Oratorical 
Composition.  New  York,  Schwartz,  Kirwin 
&  Fauss,  n.  d.    1891.  t    (c  1885.) 

Brief  Text-book  of  Logic  and  Mental 

Phitosophy.  New  York,  Schwartz,  Kirwin  & 
Fauss,  n.  d.    (c.  1891.)    t 

Ethics;   a    Brief  Text-4>ook  of    Moral 

Philosophy.  New  York,  Schwartz,  Kirwin  & 
Fauss,  n.  d. 

Moral  Principles  and  Medical  Practicl ; 

a  Basis  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  New  York, 
Benziger  Bros.,  1897. 

Practical  Introduotion  to  English  Com- 
position.   New  York,  1886. 

Practical  Introduction  to  English  Rhet- 
oric. New  York,  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss, 
r886.    1892.    t 

Corrill,  John.  Brief  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Commonly 
Called  Mormons.     St.- Louis,  1839.    J 

Coulter,  Rev.  Dr.  David.  Memoir  of  David 
Coulter,  D.  D.,  with  Reminiscences,  Letters, 
Lectures  and  Sermons.  St.  Louis,  Presbyte- 
rian Publishing  Company,  n.  d. 


Cox,  James.  Arkansas  Eden.  St.  Louis^ 
1885. 

Greetings  from  St.  Louis.    St.  Louis» 

1892. 

History  of  the  Cattle  Industry  of  Texas 

and  the  Southwest.    St.  Louis,  1895.    f 

Missouri    at    the    World's    Fair.     St 

Louis,  1893.    t  t 

My  Native  Land.  St.  Louis,  Blair  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1895. 

OklaJioma  Revisited.    St.  Louis,  1889. 

Old  and  New  St.  Louis.     St.  Louis, 

1894.    tt 

Our  Own  Country.    St.  Louis,  1893. 

St.    Louis   Through    a    Camera.      St. 

Louis,  1891.  *    1892.  :|:    1896.    t 

-Street  Railways  of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis, 


1896. 
^Won  in  the  Losing.    New  York,  1894. 

Craig,  Corydon  F.  Advantages  Oflfered  to 
Emigrants  arid  Capitalists  by  Northwest  Mis- 
souri.   St.  Joseph,  1880.     * 

Crandall,  Orestes  A.  Currency  Primer. 
Sedalia,  1894,    * 

Crisman,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Origin  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Cumberiand  Presb)rterian  Church. 
St.  Louis,  1877.     *  t 

(Crocker,  J.  B.)  My  Physician,  Mind ;  Met- 
aphysics in  a  Nutshell.    Topeka,  1886.     * 

Crooks,  M.  O.    See  Taylor  and  Crooks. 

Cummins,  Miss  Margaret.  Leaves  from  My 
Portfolio,  Original  and  Selected.  St.  Louis,. 
i860.     *  t  t 

Curd,  Chas.  P.  New  MdHiod  in  English 
Analysis.  2d  ed.  St.  Louis,  n.  d.  (c.  1883.) 
5th  ed.  rev.,  n.  d.     (c.  1888.)    *  t 

Curry,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  The  No-Din  Ro- 
mance; History  and  Science  of  the  Pre- 
historic Races  of  America  and  Other  Lands. 
Christy,  Missouri,  1899. 

Curtman,  Chas.  O.  Les9otiis  in  QuaUtakive 
and  Volumetric  Chemical  Analysis.  3d  ed.^ 
9l  Louis,  J.  L.  Boland,  1889.  ||  4th  ed.,  1894. 
(Preface  to  ist  ed.  1883 ;  2d  ed.  1886.)  (c 
1883.    1894.)  t 

Curzon,  Julian.  Great  Cyclone  lal  St.  Lotas 
in  1896.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1896.)    *  f  t 

Cwerdinski,  A.  T.  Cause  of  Our  Bustnesis 
Troubles.    St.  Louis.    (1897.)    * 
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Dacus,  Joseph  A.  Annate  of  th«  Great 
Strikes.    St.    Louis,    1877,  n.    d.    Chicago, 

1877-    tt 

Guide  to  Sifcoess,  with  Forms  ior  Bus- 
iness and  SociOty.     Pbiliaidelphia,  1882. 

IllusrttTated   Lives  and  Adventures  ol 

Frank  and  Jesse  James   and  the   Younger 
Brothers.    Enlarged  cd.,  St.  Louis,  1881.    * 

Life  and' AdventtweB  of  Frank  and  Jesse 

James,   the    Noted   Western   Outlalwis.      St. 
Louis,  1880.     (c.  1879.) 

Dacus,  Joseph  A.,  and  J^ames  W.  Bud.  Tk>ur 
of  St.  Louis;  or  Inside  Life  off  axGreat  City. 
St.  Louis,  1878.     *  t  t 

Dake,  Mrs.  Laura.     Flight  of  a  Shadow. 

Dahon,  Wm.  F.  Historical  Sfceltdhes  of 
Kamsais  Qty.    (Kansas  City,  1897.) 

Dann,  Jno.  F.  Babyton  the  Greiaft, 
Mother  of  Hariots  and  AbominiaitBoinB  of 
Earth.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (Preface,  1898.) 

Darby,  A.  L.    Dogs. 

Darby,  John  F.  Peraowal  Recollectioos  ol 
People  I  Have  Known,  EspecaaiHy  Relating 
to  St.  Loufs.    St.  Louis,  1880.    *  f  t 

Dauge,  H.  The  Fair  Philosopher.  Now 
York,  1882.    t 

Davis,  Mary  F.  Smyth.  Hisltory  of  Dunk- 
lin County,  Missouri,  1845-1895.  St.  Louis, 
Nixon- Jones  Company,  1896.    f 

Davis,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Kitty's  Choice.  Phila- 
delphia, 1874. 

Davis,  Walboe  J.    See  Sooogs  and  Davis. 

Davis^  Waker  Decfclord  and  Datrtiel  S.  Dur- 
rie.  Illustiraited  History  of  Missiouri.  St. 
Louis,  1876.    *  t  t 

Dawson,  Lafayeltte.  Cases  Repotted  from 
the  District  Court  of  Ataska  froim  Mardi  13, 
1886,  to  Augusit  25,  1888.  Alaska  Reptosts. 
Volume  I.    Mar3nrille,  Missouri,  1888.    * 

Dean,  Henry  Clay.  Crinnes  of  Hhe  Civil 
War,  and  Curse  of  tihe  Funding  Syisitem.  Balti- 
more, 1868.    t    1869.    (c.  1868.) 

(De  France,  C.  A.)  Problem  of  Foreign 
Immigratron ;  an  affirmative  discussion  on  the 
question,  Shall  foreign  immigration  cease? 
St.  Louis,  1888. 

Dc  KnSglit,  Edw.  W.  James  Nelson  Bumes, 
his  Life  and  Speeches.     Chicago,  1889.     * 

Ddaney,  Lucy  A.  From  the  Darkness 
Comet*!  the  Light ;  or  Struggles  for  Freedom. 
St.  Louis,  n.  d. 

15 


DeMenil,  Alexander  N.,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Hesperian.  (Quarterly  magazine.) 
1894-1901.    3  Volumes,  St.  Louis,  v.  d.  *t$ 

St.  Louis  Magazine.    (Momttldy  in^[a- 

2ine.)  1883-1890.  7  Voiumes.  St.  Loiuis,  v.  d. 
1889.    t 

Demuth,  Isaac  MacDonald.  Feaist  of  C61d 
Fafcts.  Sedatta,  1895.  *  f  Revised  ed.,  Soda- 
Ka,  1899.    *  t 

— Sedalia  Manufactures,  Their  Present 
OondStion.    SedaBa,  1882.    *  J 

(Demuth,  Isaac  MacDonald.)  Handbook 
of  SedaKa.    Sedalia,  1882.    * 

DeSmet,  Rev.  Peter  J.  Leitlteins  and 
Sketdies ;  With  a  Narraltive  of  a  Year's  Resi- 
dence Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  itbe  Rocky 
Mountains.  Phfladelplhiia,  1843.  New  York, 
n.  d. 

Missions  de  TAmerique  du  Nosd.    St. 

Louis,  1849.    X 

New  Indian    Sketches.     Nelw    York, 

1865,  n.  d.  t  (Titanstoted  into  French,  Ger- 
man,  Flemish  and  Italian.) 

Oregon  Missions  and  Tnaveb  Over  the 

Rocky  Mountsdns.    New  York,  1847. 

Residence  Among  the  Indians  d  the 

Rocky  Mountains.    Philadelphia,  1843. 

^Voyages  dans  TAmerique  Septenltrio- 

nale.  Or^[on.  Trodsieme  ed.,  Bruxelles  and 
Paris,  1874. 

Western    Missions  and    Miiasioniaries. 

New  York,  1863.    | 

Deutstdhe  Evangelisdhe  Synode  von  N6rd- 
Amerika,  compiler.  Lesebudh  fuer  Sbnrttags- 
sdhulen,    St.  Lonis,  1893.    (c.  1893.)    * 

^Sdhreib-Lese-Fibe],     mtt     besonderer 

Beruecksichgung  der  Lautiermethode.  St. 
Louis,  1890.     1889.  *  (c  1885.) 

Devoy,  Jno.,  compiler.  Hiistiory  of  fhe  Qty 
of  St.  Louis  and  Vicinity,  from  Ifhie  Eaiifest 
Tmnes  to  the  Present.    St.  Louis,  1898.    f  t 

Deymann,  Rev.  G.  Shost  ttnd  Praicitical 
May  Devotion.    New  York,  1885. 

Deymann,  Rev.  Q.,  translator.  Life  of 
Ven.  Mary  Crescentia  Hoss.  New  York, 
Benziger  Bros.,  1886. 

Dickson,  Moses.  Manual  of  the  Knights 
of  Tabor.    St.  Louis,  1879.    * 

Diekenga,  I.  E.  Daniel  Paldertot ;  adven- 
tures of  Uncle  Dan  and  His  Faithful  Friends. 
Boston,  1882.     t 
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^Jasper    Grxxies   and    His    Wonderful 

Journeys  on  Qwistmas  Eve,    n.  t-p.    $ 

Diekwiga,  I.  E.,  land  T.  M.  A«ihwanth.  Tom 
OKips.     Pbilaiddphia,  1871.     *  f  t 

Dillard,  Edw.  Banks.  'Gospd  Appeals;  a 
series  of  sermons  ait  revival  meetings.  Kansas 
City,  1894. 

Dimmock,  Thomas.  Pour  Revolutions.  St. 
Louis,  1891.     *  t  t 

Lovejoy;    an   address   in    St.    Louis, 

Mardh  14,  1888.  .Two  editions,  n.  p.,  n.  d.  ♦  X 

Dodd,  A.  A.,  and  B.  T.  Chace.  Plane  Goo- 
m^etry  by  the  InducJtive  Method.  Kansas 
City,  n.  d.    (c.  1898.) 

Dodds,  Susanna  W.  Health  in  Mie  House- 
hold; or  Hygienic  Cookery.  New  York, 
1884.     t 

Donovan,  Rev.  Jno.     Ballerini  Synopsized. 

Catechism  of  Council  of  Tremt. 

Domblaser,  W.  S.  Past,  Present  and 
Future  of  Higginsville,  Lafayette  County. 
Higginsville,  1890.     ♦ 

Dowling,  W.  W.  Bible  Hand-book.  St. 
Louis,  Christian  Publis^hing  Company,  1887. 

(C.1887.)  t 

Guide   Book;   a   Manual   for   Sunday 

School  Workers.  St.  Louis,  Christian  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1887. 

Helping  Hiand.     St.  Louis,  1891. 

Lesson  Commentairy.  St.  Louis,  Qiris- 

tian  Publisihing  Company,  1895  to  date. 

Lesson    Helper.     St.  Louis,   Christian 

Publi^ing  Company,  1895  to  date. 

LessKxi  Menitor.     St.   Louis,  Christian 

PubUsihing  Company,  1895  to  date. 

Lesson  Primer.    St.  Louis,   Christian 

Publishing  Company,  1895  to  date.  * 

Normal  InstructJor.     St.  Louis,  Part  I, 

1894.  Part  II,  1895.  Part  III,  1896.  Part 
IV,  1897.     Part  V,  1898.     Part  VI,  1900. 

Doyle,  J.  E.  P.,  compiler.  Plymouth  Church 
and  Its  Pasttor,  or  Beecber  and  His  Accusers. 
St.  Louis,  1875. 

Drake,  Ohas.  D.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Suits  by  Attachment.  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  1854.  t  2d  ed.,  1858.  3d  ed.,  1866. 
5th  ed.,  1878.     7th  ed.,  1891.     (c.  1854.) 

Union     and     Amti-slavery     Speeches, 

Delivered  During^  the  Rebellion.  Cincinnati, 
1864.     t  t 

Drake,  Nath.  M.     See  Levens  and  Drake. 


Drew,  Jno.  G.  Our  Currency ;  What  It  Is 
and  What  It  Should  Be.     Kansas  City,  n.  d. 

Duncan,  Rev.  R.  S.  History  of  Sunday 
Schools.     Memphis,  1876.     * 

History  of  the    Baptists   in    Missouri. 

St.  Louis,  1882.     ♦  t 

Dungan,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Moses.  St.  Louis, 
1899. 

Rum,  Ruin  and  the  Remedy.  St.  Louis, 

Christian  Publishing  Company,  1887.  (c. 
1879.) 

Sabbath   or   Lord's    Day?     St.  Louis, 

1885. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S.     See  Davis  and  Durric. 

Eads,  James  B.  Addresses  and  Papers,  with 
a  Biographical  Sketch.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Estill  McHenry.     St.  Louis,  1884.     f  t 

^Jetty    System    Expfeined.      St.    Louis 

1874.     t 

Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Protest  vs.  The  Bill  for  Sale  of  Bank 

Stock. 

Report  of  the  Engineer-in-chief  of  the 

Illinois  &  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  St. 
Louis,  May,  1868.     St.  Louis,  1868.     ♦  f 

Report  on  Mississippi  Jetties,  ds  Chief 

Engineer,     August,     1876.        (New     York, 

1876.)  tt 

Review  of  the  Inaccurate  Steftements 

Respecting  the  Mississippi  and  Galveston 
Jetties,  made  to  the  Senate  and  Hoose  in  1884. 
n.  p.,  n.  d.    t 

System  of  Naval  Defenses;    a  report 

to  the  Secretarj'  of  War.  New  York,  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  1868.     f  t 

Baton,  Geo.  C.  Advantages  That  Kansas 
City  Affords  to  Investors  of  Capital.  Kansas 
City,  n.  d.     ♦ 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Jennie.  Biography  of  John 
N.  Edwards.     Kansas  City,  i^.    ♦  t 

Edwards,  John  N.  Noted  Guerrillas;  or 
the  Warfare  of  the  Border;  being  a  history 
of  well  known  guerrillas  oJF  the  West.  St. 
Louis,  1877.    *  t  t 

Shelby  and  His   Men;  or  the  War  in 

the  West.  Cincinnati,  1867.  *  t  t  Kansas 
City,  1897. 

Shelby's    Expedition    to    Mexico ;    an 

Unwritten  Leaf  of  the  War.  Kansas  City, 
1872.     1889.     t 
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Edwards,  Richard.  Report  and  Hisltory  ol 
the  Great  Fair.    St.  Louis,  (1859.)    *  t  t 

Edwards,  Richard,  and  M.  Hopewell,  M.  D. 
Edwards'  Great  West,  with  a  History  of  St. 
Louis.     St.  Louis,  n.  d.     (c.  i860.)    *  t  t 

Ehmvann,  Max.  A  Farrago.  Cambridge, 
Co-operative  PubBshing  Company,  1898. 

Eaiot,  Ida  M.    See  Braickett  and  Eliot. 

Eliot,  Wm.  Greenleaif.  Dignity  and  Moral 
Uses  of  Labor.    St.  Louis,  1855.    t 

Discipline  of  Sorrow.     Boston,  1855.  f 

St.  Louis,  1858.    6tlh  ed.,  Boston,  1882.    t 

DiBcourees  on  the  Doctriwe  of   Qiris- 

tianity.  Boston,  1859.  t  i6th  thousand, 
Boston,    American    Unitarian    Association, 

1867.  *  1868.  1890.  t  (Pnelaoe  dated  St. 
Louis,  1852.) 

Discourses  on  the  Unity  of  God,  and 

Other  Subjects.    St.  Louis,  1852.    *  f 

Early  Re^gious  EdtKOtion.      Boslxxi, 

American  Un<rtain)an  Assodaltion,  1855.  1868. 
(C.1855.)    t 

Great  SocibI  and  Moral   QuefitiiDns   of 

the  Day.    t 

Home  Life  and  Influence.    St.  Louis, 

1880.    t 

Lectures  to   Young   Men.      6t!h   cd., 

Boston,  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  1854.!  1856.* 
8th  ed.,  1867.*  X    I2th  ed.,  1890.    (c.  1853.) 

Lectures    to    Young    Women.     New 

York,  1854.    t  t 

Manual  of  Prayer,  -wWh  a  CoMectiton  of 

Hymns.  St.  Louis,  1842.  X  Boston,  1851.  f 
1854.     1867.     iithed.,  1890. 

^Story  of  Archer  Alexander,  fmm  Slav- 
ery to  Freedom,  March  30,  1863.  Bolston, 
1885.    *tt 

^Twertty-fiftih  Anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton University,  (1882.)    n.  p.,  n.  d.     *  t  t 

^Woman's    Work    and     Education    in 

America.    X 

Elliott,  Ohas.  Soutiiwestem  Methodism;  a 
History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Southwest  hxmi  1844  to  1864.  Edited  and 
revised  by  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Vernon.  Cindnnad, 

1868.  *  t  t 

Elliott,  R.  F.  American  Fruit  Growers' 
Guide.    Chicago,  1864. 

Elliott,  Richard  Smith.  Notes  Taken  in 
Sixty  Years.    St.  Louis,  1883.    ♦ft 

Ellis,  Anna  C.    See  Anna  C.  Reifsnider. 


Ellis,  J.  Breckenridge.  Dread  and  Fear  of 
Kings.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1900.  | 

In  the  Days  of  Jehu.  St.  Louis,  Chris- 
tian Publisihang  Co.,  1898. 

King  Saul.  St.  Louis,  Ohriisltiian  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1898. 

Shem,  a  Story  of  the  Oapitivity.    New 

York,  F.  Tennyson  Nedy,  1899.  2d  ed.,  St 
Louis,  Christian  Publishing  Company,  1900. 

Elmore,  Guy  H.,  and  George  R.  Baucus. 
Dttrham  System  of  House  Draaniage.  Kansas 
City,  1884. 

(Ely,  L.  B.)  Living  and  the  Dead ;  contri- 
butions to  William  Jewell  College,  n.  p.,  n.  d. 

Engdmonn,  Dr.  Geo.  J.  Botamkaal  Wbrks. 
Ekfited  by  Wm.  Trelease  and  Asa  Gnay.  Cam- 
bridge, 1887.    t  t 

Labor  Among  Primitive  People.    St. 

Louis,  1883.    t    iS&|.    II 

^MtKous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus.  New 

York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1875.    t  \\ 

Proiapse  of  the   UmbiHcal  Oolrd,  its 

Catsse  and  Treatment.  New  York,  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  1874.    t  t 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.  Bulletins. 
St.  Louis,  V.  d.  (ist),  1896  to  4th,  1899.  * 
1897-9.  t 

Esdott,  Geo.  S.  History  and  Direiotory  of 
Springfield.    Springfield,  1878.    ♦ 

(Evans,  Chas.)  Annual  Repoct  of  Hhe  S^Mte 
Mine  Inspector.  Jeflfer^on  City,  yOi,  1893.  * 
t  t  8th,  9th,  and  icth  Reports,  1894-96.  *  f  t 

Evans,  James  W.,  and  A.  Wendall  Keith. 
Autobiography  of  Saml.  S.  Hildebrand,  the 
Renowned  Missouri  "Bushwhacker."  Jeffer- 
son City,  1870.     * 

Ewing,  Ephraim  B.,  compffler.  Practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  Jefferson 
C3ty,  1883.    * 

Faerber,  Rev.  Wm.  Association  of  the 
Holy  Family  of  Nazareth.  St.  Louis,  B.  Her- 
der, 1893. 

Catechism  for  the   Catholic   Parochial 

Schools.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1897. 

Farris,  Robt.  P.  Mariolaitry;  or,  the 
Wordiip  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Its  Support 
from  Scripture,    n.  p.,  n.  d. 

Faster,  Fath^  Joseph.  Acts  of  the  Early 
Martyrs.    5  Volumes.    Philadelphia,  Kilnor. 

Fawks,  L.  T.    The  Faith  We  Preach. 
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Feim,  Wm.  P.  Inside  View  of  Some  of  the 
Corrupt  A-cts  of  the  St  Louis  Boesxl  of  Police 
Commissioners.    St.  Louis,  1869. 

FickKn,  Joseph.  Advanced  Arithmetic. 
New  York,  Amerioan  Book  Co.,  n.  d.  (c.  1881.) 

Oompkte  Algebra.     New  York,  n.  d. 

(C1874.)    t 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten. New  York,  American  Book  Company, 
n.  d.    (c.  1883.)    t  t 

Elements   of    Algebra.     Nefw    York, 

American  Book  Company,  n.  d.     (c.  1881.)  ♦  J 

National  Arithmetic,  Oml  amd  Wriitten. 

New  York  -and  Chicago,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
n.  d.    (c.  1881.)    t  t 

Nlatkwial  Arithmetic.      Seoood   Biook, 

Advanced.-  New  York  and  Chicago,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  n.  d.    (c.  1881.)    f  t 

Practical    Arithmetic.        New    York, 

American  Book  Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1881.) 

Snell's  Olmstead's  Philosoplhy. 

^Table  Book  and   Primary  Aritiimetic. 

New  York,  Ajnerioan  Book  Company,  n.  d. 
(c.  1881.) 

Field,  Eugene.  Auto-Analysis,  with  Intro- 
duction by  Francis  Wilson.  Chicago,  pri- 
vately printed.    1894 ;  F.  M.  Morris,  1896. 

^Auto-Analysis ;  Conkey  Stites  and  the 

Story  of  the  Two  Friars.  Boston,  Cornhill 
Booklet,  1900.     * 

Culture's  Garland;  being  Memoranda 

of  the  Gcadual  Rise  of  Lkeraiture,  Art,  Music 
and  Society  in  Chicago,  and  otiver  Western 
Ganglia.  With  an  introduction  by  Julian 
Hawthorne.  Boston,  Ticknor  &  Co.,  1887. 
(c.  1887.)    *  t  t 

Florence  Bardsley's  Story ;  the  life  and 

Deaith  of  a  Remarkable  Woman.  Oucago,  C. 
Irving  Way,  1897. 

Holy  Cross,  and  Other  Tales.  Cam- 
bridge, 1893.  t  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  1896.  *  :|:  Sabine  ed.,  same,  1896.  (c. 
1893.     1896.) 

House,  The;  an  Episode  in  the  Lives 

of  Reuben  Baker,  Astronomer,  and  His  Wife, 
Alice.  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
1896.  *  1 1  Sabine  ed.,  same,  1896.  (c.  1896.) 

Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales.    Chi- 


cago,  privately  printed,  1889.  New  York, 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1890.  J  Cameo  ed., 
same,  1895.-    Sabine  ed.,  same,  1896. 


' Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.    New 

York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  ♦ft 
Sabine  ed.,  same,  1897.    (c.  1896.) 

^The   Model    Primer;     illustrated    by 

Hoppin.  Brooklyn,  Tread  way,  1882.  En- 
larged, 1883.  (These  were  pirated  editions 
of  the  Tribune  primer.) 

Musical  Poems.  Thirty  poems  of  Eu- 
gene Field,  set  to  music  by  Caro  S.  Senour. 
Chicago,  1900, 

Nursery  Nonsense  for  the  Old  Folks. 

Boston,  Cornhill  Booklet,  1901.     * 

Second  Book  of  Tales:     New  York, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1896.  J  Sabine  ed., 
same,  1897.    (c.  1896.) 

Sharps  and  Flaits.     Collated  by  Slason 

Thompson.    2  Volvunes.     1900. 

^Story  of  Two  Friars.     Chicago,  F.  M. 

Morris,  1900.  Boston,  Cornhill  Booklets, 
1900. 

^The  Tribune  Primer.     Denver,   1881. 

Reprinted,  Sedalia,  Missouri,  J.  W.  Goodwin, 
1898.  (c.  by  J.  W.  Goodwin,  1898.)  *  Re- 
printed, Boston,  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  1900.* 
Reprinted,  Boston,  Cornhill  Booklets,  1900.  * 
Reprinted,  Boston,  Henry  A.  Dickerman  & 
Son,  with  illustrations  by  Jno.  C.  Frohn, 
1900.    (c.  1900.)    See  "The  Model  Primer." 

Field,  Eugene,  and  others.  Tribute  in 
Memory  of  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Gray.  (Cambridge, 
University  Press),  1895.    (<^-  1894.)  *  f 

Field,  Kate,  Charles  Albert  Fechter.  Bos- 
ton, 1882.    :|: 

Drama  of  Glass.    (New  York.)  n.  d.    J 

Haphazard.    Boston,  James  R.  Osgood 

&  Co.,  1873.    (c.  1873.)    t 

Pen  Photogtapihs  oi  Charles  Dickens' 

Readings.     Boston,  1871.    f  t 

^Ten  Days  in  Spain.    Boston,  James  R. 

Osgood  &  Co.,  1875.  t  Bositon  and  New 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1898.  t  (c 
1874.     1898.) 

Field,  Kate,  and  others.  Actors  and 
Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  edited  by  Brander  Maithews  amd  Law- 
rence Hutton.  New  York,  Cassell  &  Co., 
n.  d.    (c.  1886.) 

Field,  Joseph  M.,  pseudonym, "Everpoint." 
Drama  of  Pokerville,  and  Other  Stories. 
Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  n.  d. 
(c.  1850) 
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Field,  Roswdi  M.  In  Sunfkywer  Land. 
Chicago,  1892.    t 

Filley,  Oiaunoey  Ives.  Missouri  Politics; 
Letter  in  Response  to  Inquiries  of  Republi- 
cans.   St.  Louis,  1882.    *  t 

Some  Republican  Hjstory  of  Missouri. 

(St.  Louis,  1898.)    *  t 

StaJtistics  of  the  Sheep  Irtdustoy  in  Mis- 
souri,   n.  p.,  n.  d.    ♦ 

Filley,  Mrs.  Ohauncey  I.  Ohapd  of  the 
Infanjt  Jesus.    Qnoininiati,  1866.    1^ 

Finck,  Henry  T.  Anton  Seidl ;  a  membrial. 
New  York,  1899. 

Chopin,  and   Other   Musical   Essays. 

New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sows,  1889. 

'Lotos  Time  in  Japan.  New  York,  Gbas. 

Scribner's  Sons,  1898. 

^Pacific  Coiasit  Scenic  Tour.    New  York, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1890. 

Pictorial  Wagner.  New  York,  1897. 

Primitive  Love  amd  Love  Stories.  New 

York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1899. 

^Romamtflc  Love  and  Personal  Beauty. 

New  York  and  Lowdon,  1887. 

^Spain  and  Morocco.    New  York,  Chias. 

Scribner's  Sons,  1891. 

Songs  aaid  Song  Writers.     New  York, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. 

Wagner  and  His  Works.    New  York, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  189 1. 

Finkel,  B.  F.  Mathemfiutical  Solution  Book. 
3d  ed.,  SpringfieM,  Missouri,  n.  d.  (1900.) 
(c.  1888.) 

Fkikdnburg,  G.  A.  Pnactioe  m  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Courts  of  Appeals.  St. 
Louis,  Central  Laiw  Journal  Compamy,  1894. 

Fkm,  Falther  Fiiancis  J.  Ada  MerDon.  St. 
Louis,  B.  Herder,  1896. 

Best  Foot  Forwa^rd,  and  Other  Stories. 

New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  1899. 

Qaude  lightfoot ;  or  How  *he  Prob- 
lem Was  Solved.  New  York,  Benziger  Bros., 
n.  d.    (c.  1893.) 

Echoes  fhom  Bethlehem.    A  Ohrisitmas 

"Miracle."    St.  Louis,  B.  Header,  1897. 

Ethelred  Presiton ;  or  the  Adventures 

of  a  Newcomer.  New  York,  Benziger  Bros., 
n.  d.    (c.  1896.) 

Harry  Dee ;  or  Working  It  Out.    New 

York,  Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d.  (c.  1892.) 


Mostly    Boys;    short    s4x>ries.     New 

York,  Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d.    (c.  1894.) 

New  Faces  and  Old ;  short  stories.    St 

Louis,  B.  Herder,  1896. 

Percy  Wynn ;  or  Making  a  Boy  of  Him. 

New  York,  Benriger  Btos.,  n.  d.    (c  1893.) 

^That  Foot  Ball  Game,  and  What  Caime 

of  It.    New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  1897. 

^Tom    Playfair;    or  Making   a    Start. 

New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d.    (c.  1892.) 

Fisher,  Michael  Montgomery.  Three  Pro- 
nunciations of  Latin.    2d  ed.    Bostton,  1879.  t 

Fisk,  Stephen.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Wm.  Hur- 
ley.    Also  his  Funeral  Sermon.      St.  Louis, 

1857.  t 

Flagg,  Edmund.    Blanche  of  Artois. 

Edmond  Dantes. 

Far  West;    or   a   Tour    Bejrond    the 

Mountains.  2  voltunes.  New  York,  Harper 
Bros.,  1838.    t 

Howard  Queen. 

Reports  on  the  Commercial  Relatk>ns 

of  the  United  Staites.  4  volumes.  Washington, 
1856-7. 

Venice,  the  City  of  the  Sea.    2  volumes* 

New  York,  1852.    f  t 

Flint,  Timothy.  Condensed  Geography  and 
History  of  the  Western  Stattes.  Cincinnati, 
1828.  t   2ded.    1832. 

Lost  Child.    Boston,  Putnam  &  Hunt, 

1830. 

Ford,  Mary  Hanford.  Which  Wins?  A 
Story  of  Social  Conditions.  Boston,  1891.*  f  t 

Ford,  S.  H.  Brief  Baptist  History.  St 
Louis,  1886.    2d  enlarged  ed.    1891.    ♦ 

Complete  Ecclesiastical  History.    St. 

Louis,  1889.  *    1890.     (c.  1889.) 

Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.     St.  Louis, 

1882.    t 

^What  Baptists  Baptize  for.     St.  Louis, 

1887.    ♦ 

Ford,  Mrs.  Sally  Rochester.  Earnest  Quest ; 
or  the  Search  for  Truth.    New  York,  18^.  f  t 

Evangel  Wiseman.    St.  Louis,  1872.    J 

Grace  Truman ;  or  Love  and  Principle. 

New  York,  1852.  St.  Louis,  1886.  (c. 
1886.)    t  t 

Inebriates.    St.  Louis,  1880. 

Ford,  W.  Hutson.  Reports  on  Yellow  Fe- 
ver.    St.  Louis,  Geo.  C.   Rumbold  &  Co., 

1879.  II 
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(Forman,  J.  G.)  Western  Sanitary  Com- 
mission ;  a  Sketch  of  its  Origin,  etc.  St.  Louis, 
1864.    *tt 

Fox,  Chas.  P.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  17.     Columbia,  1892.  * 

Fox,  Rev.  Dr.  Norman.  Preacher  and 
Teacher;  Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Rambaut. 
New  York,  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
1892.    *   t 

Foy,  J.  H.  Christian  Worker.  St.  Louis, 
1889. 

Moody  V.  Christ  and  His  Apo^les. 

Frank,  Nathan,  compiler.  Bankrupt  Law. 
St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book  Company, 
1899. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Theresa  J.  Huntington ;  or 
Scenes  of  Real  Life.  St.  Louis,  Continental 
Printing  Company,  1890.     *  f 

Silver  Lake;    or  the  Belle  of    Bayou 

Luie.    St.  Louis,  1867.    *  f  t 

Fremont,  Jessie  Benton.  Story  of  the 
Guard;  a  Chronicle  of  the  War.  Boston, 
Tichnor  &  Fields,  1863.     *  f  t 

Frings,  Chas.  H.  Die  Behandlung  der 
Amerikanischen  Weinen. 

Frost,  Griffin.  Camp  and  Prison  Journal, 
embracing  Scenes  in  Camp,  on  the  March,  and 
in  Prisons;  Springfield,  Gratiot  Street,  St. 
Louis,  and  Macon  City,  Missouri.  Quincy, 
Illinois,  1867.    *  t 

Frost,  Marcus  O.  Regimental  History  of 
tht  Tenth  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry.  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  1892. 

Fruit,  John  Phelps.  Mind  and  Art  of  Poe's 
Poetry.    New  York,  1899.    (c.  1899.) 

Fry,  Dr.  Benj.  St.  James.  An  Appeal  to 
Facts;  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Godbey's  Defense  of 
Southern  Methodism.    St.  Louis,  1890. 

Fuller,  Caroline  M.  Across  the  Campus. 
New  York,  1899.    f  t 

Fulton,  S.  D.  Government,  Human  and 
Divine.    Hannibal,  1871.    * 

Gallaher,  Jno.  A.  New  Year  Announce- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines  of 
Missouri.    Jefferson  City,  1900.    *  f 

Preliminary  Repoi^t  on   the  Structural 

and  Economic  Geology  of  Missouri.    Jeflfer- 
son  City,  1900.    * 

(Gallaher,  Jno.  A.)  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines.  Jefferson 
City,  1898.    *  t 


Grant,  S.  G.    Rectal  Surgery. 

Garland,  Hugh  A.  Life  of  John  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke.  2  volumes.  New  York,  1850.  f 
185 1.  2  volumes  in  i.  New  York,  1855. 
1856.    1857.    1866.    n.  d.    13th  ed.     1881.    t 

Garland,  James  S.,  compiler.  Index  to  the 
Statute  Laws  of  Missouri.  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis  Book   and   News  Company,  1868.    (c. 

1869.)  t 

Garland,  Jas.  S.,  translator.    Hegel's  Logic. 

Garnett,  J.  Herndon.  Heart  Throbs.  Oak- 
land, California,  n.  d.    (1888.) 

Garrett,  Dr.  L.  S.  Creation  and  Formation. 
Aurora  Springs,  1892.     * 

Garrison,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Alone  with  God. 
St.  Louis,  1896. 

Heavenward  Way ;  or  Words  to  Young 

Converts.  St  Louis,  1880.  J  4th  ed.,  1886. 
1896.    (c.  1880.) 

Editor.     Old     Faith     Restated.      St. 

Louis,  Christian  Publishing  Company,  1891. 

Garrison,  W.  E.  Campbell's  Theology.  St. 
Louis,  Christian  Publishing  Company,  1900. 

^Wheeling  Through  Europe.    St.  Louis, 

Christian  Publishing  Company,  1900. 

Gash,  A.  D.  False  Star ;  a  Tale  of  the  Occi- 
dent.   Chicago,  1899. 

Gauss,  Rev.  J.  H.  Bible's  Authority  Sup- 
ported by  the  Bible's  History.  (St.  Louis, 
1896.)     * 

Gentry,  Thos.  Benton.  Souvenir  of  Gen- 
eral Richard  Gentry,  a  Missouri  Pioneer  and 
Soldier.    Kansas  City,  1899.     * 

George,  Rev.  A.  C.  Satisfactory  Portion. 
Cincinnati,  1868.     (c.  1866.)     * 

Geyer,  Henry  Sheffie.  Geyer's  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Missouri  Territory.    St.  Louis,  i8i8.t 

Gibert,  Madame  M.  Elementary  French 
Reader  f<M-  Use  of  American  Schools.  St. 
Louis,  C.  Witter,  n.  d.    1882.    (c.  1863.)     J 

Second  French  Reader.    St.  Louis,  C. 

Witter,  1883.    (c.  1867.)    J 

Gilbert,  M.  J.,  compiler.  Road  and  Hand- 
book of  Missouri  Division,  League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen.  3d  ed.  (St.  Louis),  1892.  * 
1895.    tt 

Gilbert,  W.  J.  Catalogue  of  Library  (with 
notes),    n.  p.,  1895.    * 

Gill,  H.  Z.  Diphtheria.  St.  Louis,  J.  H. 
Chambers  &  Co.,  1887. 
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Gill,  Thomas  F.  History  of  the  Gill  Fam- 
ily.   Hannibal,  1893.     * 

Gillham,  Robt.  Sewerage  and  Its  Applica- 
tion to  Kansas  City.    Kansas  City,  1881. 

Gilson,  Major  Geo.  W.  Ninth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association.    St.  Louis,  1 87 1.     *  t  t 

Girardey,  Very  Rev.  F.  The  Command- 
ments. 

^The  Holy  Sacraments. 

New  Mission    Book.     St.   Louis,   B. 

Herder,  1894. 

Popular     Instructions     on     Marriage. 

New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  1896.  t     1897. 

Proper  Instructions  on  Prayer.      New 

York,  Benziger  Bros.,  1898. 

Popular  Instructions  to  Parents  on  the 

Bringing  up  of  Children.  New  York,  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  1897.     X 

Goad,  Geo.  W.    See  Helton  and  Goad. 

Godbey,  A.  H.  Great  Disasters  in  the 
World's  History.    St.  Louis,  1890. 

Godbey,  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Christian  Evi- 
dences ;  a  series.  No.  I.  Theism.  Kansas 
City  (1894).     '^ 

Methodist  Church  Member's   Manual. 

Sth  ed.  Baltimore,  J.  Edgar  Wilson  &  Co., 
1894.    (c.  1886.)     * 

Refutation  of  Erroneous  Views  in  Re- 
gard to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.    Kansas  City,  1889.    (c.  1889.)     * 

Godbey,  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  E.,  and  A.  H.  God- 
bey. Light  in  Darkness;  or  Missions  and 
Missionaries.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1887.)     J 

Godfrey,  C.  O.  Treatise  on  the  Bituminous 
Cools  of  the  West.    St.  Louis,  1872.    * 

Goebel,  Gert.  Laenger  als  ein  Menschen- 
leben    in    Missouri.      St.    Louis,    n.    d.      (c. 

1877)  tt 

Goode,  James  G.  Belle  of  Wyandotte. 
Kansas  Qty  (1894).    * 

Story  of  a  Life.    Kansas  City  (1894).  * 

Gould,  E.  W.  Fifty  Years  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; or  History  of  River  Navigation.  St. 
Louis,  1889.    t  t 

Grace,  P.  C.  The  Unknown.  St.  Louis, 
1849.     t 

Graebner,  A.  L.  Geschichte  der  Lutheri- 
schen  Kirche  in  Amerika.  Erster  Theil.  St. 
Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1892. 


Geschichte  der  Lutherischen  Kirche  in 

Amerika.     St.  Louis,  1892. 

Half  a  Century  of  Sound  Lutheranism 

in  America.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.     * 

Herr,  ich  warte  auf  dein  Heil.    Andach- 

ten  in  Psalmen,  Gebeten  und  Liedem.  St. 
Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1895. 

Outlines  in  Doctrinal  Theology.      St. 

Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1898. 

Green,  Dr.  Johin.  Optical  Demonstration 
of  the  Characteristic  Phenomena  of  Astigmatic 
Vision.    St.  Louis,  1870.     J 

^Treatment  of  Lachrymal  Obstructions 

by  Dilatation  of  the  Natural  Passages.  St. 
Louis,  1870.     X 

Green,  Dr.  John,  editor.  Carter's  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Philadelphia,  Henry 
C.  Lea,  1876. 

Greene,  Rev.  J.  P.  Third  Baptist  Church 
Pulpit.     First  series,  1887.  f  t    Third  Series, 

1889.  St.  Louis,  n.  d.     * 

Greene,  Jno.  P.  Facts  Relative  to  the  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mormons  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri under  the  "Exterminating  Order." 
Cincinnati,  1839.     f 

Greene,  Mrs.  Mary.  Life  and  Writings  of 
Rev.  Jesse  R.  Greene.    Lexington,  1852.*  f  t 

Greenwood,  J.  M.  Correlation  of  Studies. 
Kansas  City,  1897. 

Geography  of  Missouri,  with  an  His- 
torical   Sketch    of   the   State.      Philadelphia, 

1890.  (Pref.  1890.)     i 

History  of  Kansas  City  Public  Library. 

Kansas  City,  1893.    *  f 

Manual  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra and  Geometry.  New  York,  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.,  1890. 

Principles  of  Education  Practically  Ap- 
plied. New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1888.  t 
1898.    (c.  1887.) 

Revised  Edition  of  Ray's  Higher  Arith- 
metic.   Cincinnati,  1880. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  with  another.  Notes  on 
History  of  American  Text-books  on  Arith- 
metic.   Washington,  1899.     * 

Gregory,  Pauline.  Living  and  Loving. 
Memphis,  1884.     * 

Grissom,  DanT  M.  Memorial  on  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  and  Others  of  St.  Louis  to 
the  Fifty-second  Congress  for  Improvement 
of  the  Mississippi.    St.  Louis,  1892.     *  f 
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People's   Dollar.     St.   Louis,    1891.  ♦ 

1896.    t 

^Tariff  Primer.    St.  Louis,  1890.    % 

Guenther,  Martin.  Lutherischer  W^- 
weiser  zur  Pruefung  der  verschiedenen 
Kirchen  und  religioesen  Gesellschaften.  3d 
ed.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
1898. 

^Walthers  Lebensbild.  St.  Louis,  Con- 
cordia Publishing  House,  1890. 

Guessel,  Fred.  C.  D.  New  Theory  in  As- 
tronomy, Proving  that  the  Sun  Revolves 
Around  the  Earth.    St.  Ixxuis,  1890.    *  J 

Gumotte,  J.  E.  Twenty  Years  of  Trap 
Shooting  in  Missouri,  a  History  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Game  and  Fish  Protection  Asso- 
ciation.   Kansas  City,  1898. 

Gunn,  Otis  B.  Bullion  versus  Coin.  Kan- 
sas City,  n.  d.    (c.  1895.)     t 

Gwynn,  J.  K.  Full  Term  Report  of  the 
World's  Fair  Board  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Jeflferson  City,  1895.     * 

Missouri    at    the  World's    Fair.     St. 

Louis,  n.  d.    *  t 

Southwest  Missouri.  Map  accom- 
panying.)   St.  Louis,  1888.     * 

Hager,  A.  D.  Annual  Report  of  the  ^ate 
Geologist  of  Missouri.  Jefferson  City,  1871.*  f 

Hagerty,  Rev.  T.  H.  St.  Louis  City  Insti- 
tutions; Their  Inmates  and  What  Is  Due 
Them.    St.  Louis,  1888.     * 

Haines,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hisftory  of  the  Polk 
County  Baptist  Association.  Bolivar,  1897.  * 

Hale,  Wm.  B.  Bailments  and  Carriers.  St. 
Paul,  1896.    t 

Law  of  Damages.    St.  Paul,  1896. 

Law  of  Torts.    St.  Paul,  1896. 

Haley,  T.  P.  Dawn  of  the  Reformation  in 
Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1888. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  . 

of  the  Early  Churches  and  Pioneer  Preachers 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Missouri.  St. 
Louis,  Christian  Publishing  Company,  1888. 
(c.  1888.) 

Hall,  Geo.  S.,  translator.  Rosenkranz's  He- 
gel as  the  National  Philosopher  of  Germany. 
St.  Louis,  1874. 

Hall,  J.  W.,  editor.  Complete  Course  in 
Arithmetic,  Written  and  Mental,  for  Higher 
Grades.  Volume  i.  Rev.  ed.  Chicago  and 
New  York,  The  Werner  Company,  n.  d.  (c. 
1894.)     * 


(Hall,  Willard  C.)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson  City, 
13th,  1891.  *  t  t    14th,  1892.     *  t  t 

Hallem,  Jno.     Aborigines  in  New  Mexico. 

Sketches  of  Men  in  Southwest.    About 

1880. 

Haller,  Bertha.  Course  of  True  Love;  a 
drama.    Blue  Springs,  Missouri,  n.  d. 

Halstead,  Leonora  B.,  pseudonym  "Bartxu^a 
Elbon."    Bethesda.    New  York,  1884.    f  t 

Ham,  H.  T.  Monogram  Detector.  Kan- 
sas City,  1875. 

Hamilton,  Anna  H.  Art  of  Hymn-tune 
Playing.    Cincinnati,  1898.     * 

Hamilton,  Geo.  W.  Finding  Blodgett. 
Boston,  1891. 

Kit  Cuffrey's  Grit.    Cincinnati,  1893. 

^Tom  Croley's  Word.    Cincinnati,  1895. 

Wilson's  Way.    Cincinnati,  1896. 

Hammer,  Bonar.    Spiritual  Exercises. 

Hammer,  L.  F.,  Jr.  Grestt  St.  Louis  Cy- 
clone as  Seen  Through  a  Camera.    (St.  Louis, 

1896.)  *t 

Hardaway,  W.  A.  Essentials  of  Vaccina- 
tion. St.  Louis,  1886.  Chicago,  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  1882.    (c.  1882.)     t 

On  Skin  Diseases.    St.  Louis,  1890.    f 

Hardin,  Mrs.  Mary  Barr.  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Governor  Chas.  H.  Hardin.  St.  Louis, 
1896.    *  t 

Harris,  Edwin  R.    Universal  Republic, 

Harris,  Louisa.  Behind  the  Scenes;  or 
Nine  Years  at  the  Four  Courts  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  1893.    *  t 

Harris,  Wm.  T.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  Re- 
flection.   New  York,  1881.     t 

Hegel's    First   Principles.     St.  Louis, 

1876,  or  earlier. 

Method  of  Study  in  Social  Science.    St. 

Louis,  1879.     X 

Spiritual    Sense    of    Dante's    "Divina 

Commedia."    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1889.  tt 

Harris,  Wm.  T.,  editor.  Journal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy.  13  volumes.  St.  Louis, 
1867-79.    t  t 

Harris,  Wm.  T.,  with  two  others.  Apple- 
ton's  School  Readers,  Nos.  i  to  5.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  v.  d.  (c.  1877. 
1879.)     *t 
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Harris,  Dr.  W.  John.  Hygiene  of  Con- 
sumption; Its  Prevention  and  Cure.  St. 
Louis,  1892.    f 

Harrison,  Elizabeth.  In  Story  Land.  2d  ed. 
Chicago,  1895.  t  5^  cd.  St.  Louis,  n.  d.  (c. 
1895.) 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten   Standpoint.      Chicago,     1891.    J 

1895.  * 

Vision   of   Dante.     2d  ed.     Chicago, 

1894.     t 

Hart,  Adolphus  M.  History  of  the  Discov- 
ery of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis, 
1852.  *  f  t    Cincinnati,  1853. 

History  of  the  Paper  Money   in  the 

American  Colonies,  Anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.   St.  Louis,  1 85 1.     * 

Harts,  Father  M.  M.  Lectures  on  the 
Feudal  System. 

Haswdl,  A.  M.,  compiler.  Booming  City 
(Springfield),    n.  p.,  n.  d.     * 

Hatton,  John  W.  Battle  of  Life.  Revised 
ed.    St.  Louis,  1882. 

Haven,  Chas.  H.  Vine-growing  Resources 
of  St.  Louis  and  Adjacent  Counties.  St. 
Louis,  1858.    t 

Hawks,  Cicero  Stephens.  Boy's  and  Girl's 
Library. 

Friday  Christian,  the  Firstborn  of  Pit- 
cairn's  Island. 

Library  for  My  Yooing  Coimtrymen. 

Uncle  Philip's  Conversations  About  the 

Whale  Fishery.  2  volumes.  New  York, 
1855-60.     t 

^Uncle  Philip's  Conversations   for  the 

Young.    Several  volumes. 

Hays,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  P.,  and  others.  Pres- 
byterians ;  a  Popular  Narrative  of  Their  Ori- 
gfin,  Progress,  Doctrines  and  Achievements. 
New  York,  1892. 

Head,  Frank.  Second  Missouri  Volunteer 
Infantry  in  Camp,  1898.    n.  p.,  n.  d.     * 

Heame,  Jos.  C,  compiler.  Acts  Establish- 
ing- the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Regulating 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Mis- 
souri.   St.  Louis,  1883.    * 

Hedges,  Isaac  A.  Sugar  Canes  and  Their 
Products.    St.  Louis,  1879.  t    1881.     "^ 

Hehn,  Flora.  Between  Two  Forces.  Bos- 
ton, Arena  Publishing  Company,  1894. 

Helmuth,  Wm.  Todd.  Arts  in  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  1864.    t  t 


On  Diphtheria.    St.  Louis,  1864.     f 

^The  Present  Status  of  Antiseptic  Sur- 
gery.   2d  ed.    St.  Louis,  1885.    J 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan.  Oddments  of  An- 
dean   Diplomacy.      St.     Louis,     1879.      (^« 

1879.)  tt 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  and  others.  Three 
Americas  Railway,  an  International  and  Inter- 
continental Enterprise.  St.  Louis,  W.  S. 
Bryan,  1881.  f  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  1892. 
(c.  1881.)    *  t 

Helton,  Pete,  and  Geo.  W.  Goad.  Instruc- 
tions to  Juries  and  Declarations  of  Law. 
Springfield,  1892. 

Henderson,  Thos.  J.,  reporter.  Official  Re- 
port of  the  Trial  of  Judge  Albert  Jackson  Be- 
fore the  Senate.    Jefferson  City,  1859.     *  % 

Hendrix,  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Around  the 
World.  NashvUle,  1878.  111.  ed.  1899.  St 
Louis,  1881.     t 

Hennessy,  Rev.  E.  M.  Familiar  Confer- 
ences on*  the  Theology  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.    New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  1882. 

Henry,  Stuart.  Hours  with  Famous  Paris- 
ians.   Chicago,  Way  &  Williams,  1897.    f  t 

Heylen,  Father  Louis,  Progress  of  the  Age, 
and   the   Dangers   of  the   Age.     Cincinnati, 

1865.  t 

Hickok,  Luther  W.,  compiler.  Official  Di- 
rectory, Adjourned  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  of  Missouri.  Jeffer- 
son City,  1872.     * 

Official   Directory  for    1873-4  of   the 

Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  and  State 
Officers  of  Missouri.    Jefferson  City,  1873.    * 

Hicks,  Frederick  Chas.  Civil  Government 
in  Missouri.  Philadelphia,  Eldridge  &  Bro., 
1897.    (C.1897.)     * 

Hicks,  Rev.  Irl  R.  Almanac,  1883  to  Date. 
St.  Louis,  v.  d.     1896-8.    t 

Higgins,  J.  S.  Subdivisions  of  the  Public 
Lands  Described  and  Illustrated.  St.  Louis, 
1887.    *ti: 

Hilder,  F.  F.  Notes  on  the  Archaeology  of 
Missouri.  St.  Louis,  n.  d.  *  f  t  (Publication 
No.  6,  Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St. 
Louis.) 

(Hilkene,  W.  H.)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Missouri.  Jef- 
ferson City,  1st,  1880.  *  t  t    2d,  1881.     *  t  t 

Hill,  Britton  A.  Absolute  Money.  St. 
Louis,  1875.    t  t 
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Gold,  Silver  and  Paper  as  Full  Legal 

Tender.    St.  Louis,  1877.    i 

Liberty    '  and      Laiw.       Philadelphia, 

1874.  t  t     2d  ed.    1880.    t 

^Specie  Resumption  and  Naitional  Bank- 
ruptcy, One  and  Identical  and  Indivisible.  St. 
Louis,  1872.    1876.     *  i 

Hill,  John  B.  Presbyterianism  in  Missouri, 
n.  p.     (1900.) 

Hill,  Father  Walter  Henry.  Elements  of 
Philosophy,  Comprising  Logic  and  Ontology, 
or  General  Metaphysics,  ist  and  2d  eds.  Bal- 
timore, Jno.  Murphy  &  Co.,  1873.  3d. rev.  ed. 
Baltimore,  1874.  f  4th  ed.  1877.  9th  ed. 
1889.*    iithed.    1892.     t 

Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy.  Balti- 
more, Jno.  Murphy  &  Co.,  1878.    (c.  1878.)!  t 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity.   St.  Louis,  1879.     *  t  i 

Hinrichs,  Gustavus  D.  A  Biographical 
Sketch  of  W.  von  Haidinger.  Davenport, 
low^,  1872.     % 

Introduction  to  General  Chemistry.  St. 

Louis,  1877.    X 

Saint  Louis  Water.    St.  Louis,  1900. 

Hinton,  Rev.  I.  T.  Prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  John  Illustrated  by  the  Events  of  History. 
St.  Louis,  1843.    t 

Hirschl,  And.  J.  Fraternities  and  Societies. 
St.  Louis,  1883. 

Hodgen,  Jno.  T.  Holmes'  System  of  Sur- 
gery. 

Hoelter,  F.  H.  Zwischenspiele.  4  volumes. 
St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  n.  d. 

Zwischenspiele  zu  den  Mdodien  des  St. 

Louiser  Gesangfcuchs  im  Neuen  Choralbuch. 
St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1887.) 

Hogan,  John.  Sketches  of  Early  American 
Pioneers.    St.  Louis,  (?)  1859. 

History  of  Western  Methodism. 

(Hogan,  John.)  Thougtits  About  the  City 
of  St.  Louis.    St.  Louis,  1854.  *    1855.    f  t 

Hogan,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph.  On  the  Mis- 
sion in  Missouri,  1857-1868.  Kansas  City, 
1892.    (c.  1892.)    *  t 

Hodt,  True  Worthy.  Right  of  American 
Slavery.  Southern  and  Western  ed.  St.  Louis, 
i860,    t  t 

Holcombe  and  Adams.  Account  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  Creek.  Springfield,  Missouri, 
1883.     *  t 


Holden,  Edw.  S.  Earth  and  Sky ;  a  primer 
of  astronomy  for  young  readers.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.     i 

Family  of  the  Sun;  Conversations  with 

a  Child.  Nefw  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899. 
(c.  1899.)     t  * 

Handbook  of  Lick  Observatory. 

Life  of  W.  C.  and  G.  P.  Bond. 

Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan,  1398- 

1707.    New  York,  1893.    1895.    f  t 

Our  Country's  Flag  and  the  Flags  of 

Foreign  Countries.  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1898.    t  t 

Primer  of  Heraldry.    New  York,  1898.! 

Sir    Wm.    Herschel,     His     Life    and 

Works.     New  York,  1881.     t  t 

Holden,  Edw.  S.,  and  Simon  Newcomb. 
Astronomy  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  New 
York,  1879.     1881.     t 

Holden,  Howard  M.  Silver  Question. 
Kansas  City,  1893.    * 

Holley,  Wm.  Victor.  Heroes  of  Peaxre.  St. 
Louis,  Commercial  Publishing  Company, 
1900. 

Hollister,  Wilfred  R.,  and  Harry  Norman. 
Five  Famous  Missourians.  (Mark  Twain, 
Richard  P.  Bland,  Champ  Clark,  James  M. 
Greenwood  and  Jos.  O.  Shelby.)  Kansas  Gty, 
1900.     t 

Holmes,  Nath.  Authorship  of  Shakespeare. 
New  York,  1866.  2d  ed.  1867.  f  New  ed. 
1886.    t  t 

Realistic  Idealism  in  Philosophy  Itself. 

2  volumes.  Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.,  1888.     f  t 

Geological  and  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Human  Race. 

Holmes,  Stephen.  Guerrillas  of  the  Osage; 
or  the  Price  of  Loyalty  on  the  Border.  New 
York,  1854. 

Hok,  John  Grant.  My  Sweetheart  Living 
and  Dying.    Kansas  City,  n.  d.    (189   .) 

Holtze,  C.  L.  First  Lessons  in  Physics. 
Rev.  ed.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1890.) 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology  for  the  Use 

of  Common  Schools.  St.  Louis,  Central  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1875. 

Lessons  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 

Hygiene.  Rev.  and  enl.  by  E.  D.  Luckey  and 
A.  R.  Morgan.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1897.) 
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Homan,  Dr.  Geo,  Reports  on  the  Physical 
Condition  of  the  Police  Force  of  St.  Louis. 
(St:  Louis,  1888.)    t  t 

Homan,  Geo.,  editor.  Sanitary  Survey  of 
St.  Louis.  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1885.*  t 

Hooper,  Professor  J.  N.  Twenty  Years  at 
Hooper  Insititute.  St.  Louis,  Nixon-Jones 
Company,  1895. 

Hopewell,  Dr.  M.  History  of  the  Missouri 
Volunteer  Militia.    St.  Louis,  1861. 

Report  of  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  St. 

Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion. St.  Louis,  3d  rept.,  1859.  *  f  t  4^^ 
rept.,  i860.  *  t  $     Sth  rept.,  1861.    *  f  t 

See  Edwards  and  Hopewell. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry.  Drury  College 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,    n.  p.,  n.  d.     * 

Hopkins,  Rev.  W.  W.  Public  and  Private 
Rights.  St.  Louis,  Christian  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1900.     t 

Hopson,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Memoir  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hopson. 

Horn,  G.  W.,  compiler.  Sermons  by  Mis- 
souri Methodist  Ministers.   St.  Louis,  1874.*  f 

Homsby,  Wm.  L.  Notes  on  the  Geology 
of  St.  Louis  a»nd  Vicinity.    St.  Louis,  1892. 

Hosmer,  James  Kendall.  Life  of  Young 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  Leader  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Boston,  1888.     t  t 

Samuel  Adaims.     Boston,   Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1885.  (c-  1885.)  f  t  (Ameri- 
can Statesman  series.) 

Short  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Free- 
dom.    New    York,   Ghas.   Scribner's    Sons, 

1890.  tt 

Short  History  of  German  Literature. 

St.  Louis,  1879.  2d  ed.  1879.  f  R^v.  ed. 
New  York,  1891.    t 

Story  of  the  Jews.     New  York,  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1886.  1891.  (c.  1885.)  f  t 
(Story  of  Nations  Series.) 

Memoir  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Hosmer. 

Houck,  Louis.  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Navigable  Rivers.    Boston,  1868.    f 

How,  Louis.  Life  of  Captain  James  B. 
Eads.    (1900.) 

Penitents  of  San  Rafael.    Indianapolis, 

Bowen-Merrill  Company,  1900.    % 

Howard,  Chas.  L.  First  Book  of  Arithme- 
tic.   St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1884.)     J 


Graded    Examples    and   Problems    in 

Arithmetic.    St.  Louis,  1882.     2d  ed.    1883.  J 

Four  Great  Pathfinders.     1900. 

Heroes  of    Discovery   and  Conquest. 

-Heroes  of   Discovery  and   Settlement. 


1900. 


1900. 

Method  in  Geography  for  the  Use  of 

Teachers  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  St.  Louis, 
1882.    2d  ed.    1884.    t 

New  MeJthod  in  Geography.    St.  Louis, 

Brown  &  Co. 

^Two    Royalists    and  Three    Patriots. 

1900. 

Howe,  S.  Ferd.  Commerce  of  Kansas  City 
in  1886.    Kansas  City,  1886.     * 

Year  Book  of  the  Commercial,  Bank- 
ing and  Manufacturing  Interests  of  St.  Louis, 
1882-3.  S.  Ferd  Howe  &  Co.  (St.  Louis, 
1882).*  t    Same,  1883-4  (St.  Louis,  1883).  *  t 

Howison,  Geo.  H.  Analytical  Geometry. 
Cincinnati,  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  1869. 

Hoyt,  Joseph  G.  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
Addresses,  Lectures  and  Reviews.  Boston, 
1863.    *  t  t 

Relations   (A   Culture   to   Knowledge. 

Boston,  1863.     i 

Huckett,  Wm.  O.  Cruelty  Exposed.  Kan- 
sas City,  1890.     ♦ 

Huffman,  Rev.  Saml.  Vindication  of  Bor- 
der Methodism.    St  Louis,  1858. 

Hughes,  Dr.  C.  H.  Work  of  Medicine  for 
the  Weal  of  the  World. 

Hughes,  Jno.  T.  California.  Cincinnati, 
1848.    t 

Doniphan's    Expedition.       Cincinnati, 

1847.  t    1848.  t  t     1850.    (c.  1847.) 

Hughes,  Father  Thos.  Loyola  and  the  Ed- 
ucational System  of  the  Jesuits.  New  York, 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1892.    (c.  1892.)    f  t 

Lectures  on  Natural  Ethics. 

Principles  of  Anthropology  and  Biol- 
ogy.   2d  ed.    New  York,  1890.  f 

Hughey,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Baptismal  Re- 
mission ;  or  the  Design  of  Christian  Baptism. 
Carthage,  Missouri,  1886.    (c.  1886.)     * 

Caitechism  on  Beer.    2d  ed.    Su  Louis, 

1884.     * 

Ing^rsoll  and  Ingersollism.    5th  ed.  St. 

Louis,  1883.  *     1893.     (c.  1880.) 
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Liquor  Traffic ;  Its  Cost  and  Its  Crimes. 

4th  ed.     St.  Louis,  1882.    * 

Hume,  Etta  Louisa.  Etalee ;  a  novel.  St. 
Louis,  1879. 

Humphrey,  Rev.  Dr.     Letters  by  the  Way. 

Hunt,  Jas.  H.,  and  G.  W.  Westbrook.  Mor- 
monism ;  embracing  the  Origin,  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Sect,  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon ;  also  Their  Troubles  in  Mis- 
souri, and  Final  Expulsion  from  the  State.  St. 
Louis,  1844.    t 

Hunter,  Fanny.  Western  Border  Life;  or 
What  Fanny  Hunter  Saw  and  Heard  in  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri.    New  York,  1856.     *  f 

Hunter,  Saml.  The  Hunter's  and  Trapper's 
Guide.    Maryvillc. 

Hunter,  Wm.,  and  Wm.  G.  Myer.  Index  to 
Volumes  1-50  of  the  Missouri  Reports.  St. 
Louis,  1873.    (c.  1873.)    t 

Huntington,  Jedediah  Vincent.  Rosemary; 
a  novel.     New  York,  i860. 

Huntington,  Jedediah  Vincent,  translates. 
Blonde  and  Brunette;  a  novel.  New  York, 
1859. 

Husmann,  Geo.  American  Grape-growing 
and  Wine-making.  4th  ed.  New  York, 
1896    t 

Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape.    New 

York,  1866.    t 

Essav  on  the  Culture  of   the  Grape. 

Hermann,  '1863  .  *  f  New  York,  1866.  f 
1880. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  in  Mis- 
souri.   St.  Louis,  1859.    i 

Was   sollen  wir   pflanzen?     Jeflferson 

City,  1872.    t 

Husmann,  Geo.,  editor.  Grape  Culturist. 
(Periodical.)  Volume  i.  1869.  St.  Louis, 
1869. 

Hyde,  Wm.,  and  Conard,  Howard  Louis, 
editors.  Encyclopedia  of  the  Histwy  (A  St. 
Louis.  4  volumes.  New  York,  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis,  The  Southern  History  Com- 
pany, 1899.     *  t  t 

Inglis,  James.  Testimony  of  the  Late.  St. 
Louis,  n.  d. 

^Thoughts  on  John  XVII,  with  a  re- 
vised version  from  a  critical  Greek  text.  New 
York,  n.  d. 

(Inglis,  James,  and  others.)  Waymarks  in 
the  Wilderness ;  a  series  of  essays  on  Proph- 


ecy, Christian  Doctrine,  Hope  and  History. 
St.  Louis,  1857.    * 

Interstate  Mining  Convention.  Proceed- 
ings of  Convention  held  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, December,  1891.     Springfield,  n.  d.    * 

Ireland,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bunch  of  Blossoms. 
Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, 1858. 

Good  for  Evil.  Philadelphia,  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Pmblicaition,  1862. 

Irion,  Daniel.  Evangelischer  Katechismus 
aus  der  Schrift  und  Biblischen  Geschichte  er- 
klaert.  St.  Louis,  Eden  Publishing  Company, 
1897.     (c.  1897.) 

Irvine,  Leigii  H.  Impartial  Discussion  of 
the  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  Labor. 

Magazine  Essays.    New  York,  1886. 

60,000,000  Slaves.    Kansas  City,  1888.* 

^Told  in  Whispers. 

Irwin,  J.  H.  C.    See  Morrison  and  Irwin. 

Israel,  A.  B.  New  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Globes.     St.  Louis,  1875.    J 

Ivory,  Bertha  May,  pseudonym  "Antonia." 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Kenrick.  St. 
Louis,  1891.     *  t  t 

James,  Jesse,  Jr.  Jesse  James,  My  Father. 
Independence,  1899.     * 

Jameson,  Henry  W.  Rhetorical  Method ;  a 
concise  treatment  of  the  topics  belonging  to 
Rhetoric  and  Composition.  St.  Louis,  G.  A- 
Jones  &  Co.,  1879.  4th  ed.,  n.  d.  loth  ed., 
n.  d.  *     (c.  1879.)    t 

Selections  for  Reading,  with  an  Intro- 
duction upon  Elocution.    St.  Louis,  1880.    % 

Jamison,  W.  C.  Overruled,  etc..  Cases. 
(Kansas  CHy.)     1898. 

Jenkins,  Stella  Francis.  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospd  According  to  Friends.  (Kansas 
City,  1898.)     * 

Jennings,  Jno.  J.  Theatrical  and  Circus 
Life;  or  the  Secrets  ofthe  Stage,  Green  Room 
and  Sawdust  Arena.  New  and  rev.  ed.  St. 
Louis,  1883.    (c.  1882.) 

Widow  Magoogin.    New  York,  1900. 

John,  Dr.  A.  H.  Reason  of  Money.  Kirks- 
ville,  1878.  *    n.  d.     % 

John,  Sam.  A.  Die  Sonntags-schule,  ihre 
Bestimmung  und  Arbeit.  St.  Louis,  Eden 
Publishing  House,  1897. 

Johns,  Geo.  S.  Philip  Henson,  the  South- 
em  Union  Spy.     St.  Louis,  1887.     * 
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Johnson,  Berkley  E.  An  Atlas  of  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri.    Clayton,  Missouri.  1893.  J 

Johnson,  B.  W.  Christian  International 
Lesson  Commentary  for  1888  to  1894,  9  vol- 
umes. Kansas  City,  J.  H.  Smart  &  Co.,  and 
St.  Louis,  Christian  Publishing  Company, 
V.  d.     * 

Commentary  on  John.    St.  Louis,  1886. 

-People's  New  Testament,  with  Notes. 


St.  Louis,  Volume  i,  1889;  Volume  2,  1891. 

Vision  of  the  Ages,  or  Lectures  on  the 

Apocalypse.  St.  Louis,  Christian  Publishing 
Company,  n.  d.     (c.  1881.) 

Young   Folks    in    Bible    Lands.      St. 

Louis,  1892. 

Johnson,  Gilbert.    Book  of  Light.   Grandin 

(1890).  * 

Johnson,  John  Butler.  Descriptive  Index 
of  Current  Engineering  Literature,  1884-1891. 
Chicago,  n.  d.     (1892.)     f  t 

Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifica- 
tions. New  York,  Engineering  News  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1895.     (c.  1895.)     f  t 

Great  Floods  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 

as  Illustrated  in  the  Flood  of  1882.     n.  t-p.    J 

Materials  of  Construction;  a  Treatise 

for  Engineers,  on  the  Strength  of  Engineer- 
ing Materials.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1897.     (c.  1897.)     t  t 

Protection  of    the  Lower  Mississippi 

Valley  from  overflow,    n.  t-p.    J 

Stadia  and  Earthwork  Tables. 

^Theory  and    Practice    of    Surveying. 

New  York,  2d  ed.,  1887.  f  loth  ed.,  1893. 
(c.  1886.)    t 

^Three  Problems  in  River  Physics.    Sa- 

Icrnj  Massachusetts,  1885.    i 

Johnson,  J.  B.,  and  others.  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Modem  Framed  Structures.  New 
York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1893.  J     1894.     (c. 

1893.)     tt 

Johnson,  Thos.  M.,  editor.  Bibliotheca 
Platonica,  an  Exponent  of  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy. Nos.  I  to  4.  Osceola,  Missouri, 
1889-90.    * 

Johnson,  Thomas  M.,  translator.  Three 
Treatises  of  Plotinus.     Osceola,  1880.    * 

Johnston,  John.  Practical  Measurer,  or 
Builder's  Assistant!    St.  Louis,  1871.    * 

Jones  &  Co.,  publishers.  Commercial  and 
Architectural  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  1891.  (c. 
by  D.  G.  Jones,  1891.)    *  f  t 


Jones  &  Orear,  publishers.  Commercial  and 
Archfteotural  St.  Louis,  1888.  (c.  by  G.  W. 
Orear.)    *  f  t 

Jones,  J.  Weyman.  History  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Lead  Company  from  Its  Organizaition  in 
i8i54  to  January  i,  1892.    n.  p.,  n.  d.    f 

Jones,  O.  D.  Revolution,  The.  Populist 
Answer  to  Coin's  School.   Kansas  City,  1895.* 

Jones,  Dr.  Paul  Barrington.  Pearls  of  Wis- 
dom; Gems  of  Knowledge  for  All.  Kansas 
City,  1880. 

Jones,  R.  W.  Money  is  Power.  St.  Louis, 
1878.     *  t  t 

Jones,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Doctrine  of  Entire 
Sanctification.  Philadelphia,  1890.*  London, 
1893.    Translated  and  published  in  Japan. 

From  Elim  to  Carmel;   or  Aspects  of 

Christian  Doctrine.  Boston  and  Chicago, 
1895.    * 

Review  of  the  Keswick  Doctrine.    Se- 

dalia,  n.  d.     * 

Jorgensen,  Ida  M.,  and  Agnes  F.  Ketchum. 
Kindergarten  Gems ;  Stories  and  Rhymes.  St. 
Louis,  1890.    t  t 

Judson,  Fred.  N.  Rightful  Relaition  of  the 
State  to  Private  Business  Associaitions.  St. 
Louis,  1890.    f 

^Treatise  on  the  Law  and    Practice  of 

Taxation  in  Missouri.  Columbia,  E.  W. 
Stephens,  1000. 

^What  Shall  the  State  Teach  ?    n.  imp.  t 

Kaiser,  Ferd.  P.  Etching;  the  Process  and 
Its  Results;  How  to  Select  Etchings.  St. 
Louis,  1887.     * 

Kargau,  E.  D.  St.  Louis  in  frueheren  Jah- 
ren.     St.  Louis,  1893.    f  X 

Keflfer,  Chas.  A.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  Nos.  18,  22,  23,  27.  Co- 
lumbia, 1892-1894.     * 

Keith,  A.  Wendall.    See  Evans  and  Keith. 

Kellar,  E.  H.  Lessons  in  Soul-winning. 
St.  Louis,  1895. 

Keller,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Life  and  Acts  of 
Leo  XIII,  with  Sketch  of  Pius  IX,  and  the 
Origin  and  Laws  of  the  Conclave.  New  York, 
Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d.    (c.  1882.) 

Paradise  of  God.     Baltimore,  1874. 

Kelley,  Henry  S.  Missouri  Probate  Guide. 
St.  Louis,  1871.     (c.  1871.)     Appendix  i876.t 

^Treatise  on  Criminal  Law  and  Practice. 

St.  Joseph,  1876.  2d  ed.  Columbia,  1892. 
(c.  1876.) 
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^IVeatise  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  St.  Louis,  1869.  2d  ed. 
1881.     3d  ed.     1890.    t 

Kelso,  Isaac.  Stars  and  Bars,  or  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Missouri.     Boston,  1863. 

Kennedy,  Augustin.  Heiress  of  Fotherin- 
gay.     St.  Louis,  E.  K.  Woodward,  1856.    f  t 

Kenrick,  Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard.  Angli- 
can Ordinations. 

Holy  House  of  Loretto,  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  Its  Miracu- 
lous Translation.  Philadelphia,  n.  d.  (c.  1875.) 

New  Month  of  May.     Reflections  for 

Each  Day  of  the  Month  on  the  Different  Titles 
Applied  to  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  Litany  of 
Loretto.     Philadelphia,  n.  d. 

Ker,  Rev.  L.  Slavery  Consistent  with 
Christianity.  2d  ed.  Jefferson  City,  1842. 
3d  ed.     Weston,  Missouri,  1853. 

Kerl,  Simon.  Comprehensive  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  New  York.  (c. 
1862.)    t 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

New  York.     (c.  1869.)    % 

System  of  Arithmetic  on  an  Original 

Plan.     Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  1858. 

^Treatise   on   the    English   Language. 

Philadelphia,  1859.    f  t 

Kerlin,  Rev.  Robt.  T.  Camp  Life  of  the 
Third  Regiment  (Missouri  Volunteers).  Kan- 
sas City,  1898. 

Kern,  Maxtmillian  G.  Rural  Taste  in  West- 
em  Town  and  Country  Districts.  Columbia, 
1884.    *  t 

KeJtchum,  Agnes  F.  See  Jorgenson  and 
Ketchum. 

Key,  W.  C.  Overruled,  etc.,  Cases,  n.  p., 
1898.     Nevada,  Missouri,  1899. 

Keyes,  Chas.  Rollin.  Missotrri  Geological 
Survey  Reports.  Volumes  IV  to  XII.  Jeffer- 
son City,  1894-1898.     *  t  t 

Paleontology  of  Missouri.    2  volumes. 

Jefferson  City,  1894.  *  t  t  (Missouri  Geo- 
logical Survey  Reports,  Volumes  IV  and  V.) 

Reports  on  Areal  Geology.     Jefferson 

City.  (Missouri  Geological  Survey  Reports, 
Volume  IX,  1896;  Volume  XII,  1898.)  *  f  t 

Surface  Features  of  Missouri,  and  Bib- 


liography of  Missouri  Geology.  Jefferson 
City,  1896.  *  t  t  (Missouri  Geological  Sur- 
vey Reports,  Volume  X.) 


Kincaid,  T.  N.  Ten  Nights  with  Infidels. 
Holden,  Missouri,  1895. 

Kinealy,  J.  H.  Charts  for  Low  Pressure 
Steam  Heating.  New  York  and  London, 
1896.     (c.  1896.) 

Elementary  Text-book  on  Steam  En- 
gines and  Boilers.  2d  ed.  New  York  and 
London,  1897.  3d  ed.  1900.  (c.  1895.) 
1895.    t 

Formulas    and    Tables    for    Heating. 

New  York,  1899.    (c.  1899.) 

King,  Clarence.  Democracy.  New  York, 
1880.     t  t 

King,  Henry.  Report  of  a  Geological 
Reconnoissance  of  the  Osage  River.  Jeffer- 
son City,  1840.    * 

Report  on  the  Rives,  Hindi,  Bleeding 

Hill  and  Blanton  Copper  Mines  in  Missouri. 
St.  Louis,  1853.     i 

King,  Dr.  WilHs  P.  Stories  of  a  Country 
Doctor.     Kansas  City,  1890.    1894.    f 

Kirkland,  Frazer.  Pictorial  Book  of  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Rebellion ;  or  the  Fumiy  and  Pa- 
thetic Side  of  the  War.    St.  Louis,  1889. 

Klostermann,  Very  Rev.  M.  Visits  to  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  For  Every 
Day  in  the  Month.  St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1892. 

Knapp.     See  Chambers  and  Knapp. 

Knox,  Adeline  Trafton.  American  Girl 
Abroad.     Boston,  1872.    f 

His  Inheritance.    Boston,  1878.    f 

Kaitherine  Earle.     Boston,  1874.    f 

Koch,  Albert.  Description  of  the  Missou- 
rium  or  Missouri  Leviathan.  St.  Louis,  1841. 
4th  ed.  London,  1842.  *  J  sth  ed.  Dublin, 
1843. 

Description    of   the   Hydrargos    Silli- 

manii.    New  York,  1845. 

Die  Riesenthiere  der  Urwelt.  oder  das 

neuentdeckte  Missourium  Theristocaulodon. 
Berlin,  1845. 

(Kodititzky,  Oscar.)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson  Citv. 
7th,  1886.*  t  8th,  1887.*  t  t  9th,  1887.* 
(1888.)  t  t    loth,  1889.    * 

Kouns,  Nathan  C.  Arius,  the  Libyan. 
New  York,  1884.    f  t 

Dorcas,   the   Daughter  of    Faustinas. 

New  York,  1884.    t  t 

Kring,  Chas.  F.  Love  and  Law,  in  two 
parts.     St.  Louis,  1882.     *  f 
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Kring,  Eugene  C.  Liebe  und  Gesetz,  in 
zwei  Theilen.  Toedtung  der  Frau  Dora  C. 
Boemser  und  der  Staat  Missouri  gegen  Chas. 
F.  Kring.    St.  Louis,  1882.    (c.  1882.) 

Kroeger,  Adolph  E.  Future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

• Fichte's  Critique  of  the  Philosophical 

System. 

Minnesinger  of  Germany.    New  York, 

Hurd  &  Houghton,  1873.     (c-  1872.)     f  t 

Our  Form  of  Government. 

Problems  of  the  Future. 


Kroeger,  Adolph,  translator.  New  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  J.  G. 
Fichte.    St.  Louis,  1869.     % 

Science  of  Knowledge,  by  J.  G.  Fichte. 

Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1868.     X 

Science    of    Rights,  by  J.  G.   Fichte. 

Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1869.     J 

Krum,  Jno.  Marshall.  Missouri  Justice. 
St.  Louis,  1845.  t  t    2d  ed.    1848. 

Lambent,  Rev.  L.  A.  Explanation  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  Sundays  and  Holydays,  with  an 
Explanation  of  Catholic  Worsihip,  Its  Cere- 
monies and  the  Sacraments  and  Festivals  of 
the  Church.  New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  n.  d. 
(c.  1893.) 

Famous  Answers  to  Ingersoll. 

Notes  on  Ingersoll.    Buflfalo,  Catholic 

Union  Store,  n.  d.     (c.  1883.) 

(Lamm,  Geo.  B.)  Handbook  of  Horticul- 
tural Knowledge  for  Missouri  and  Her 
Schools.    Sedalia,  n.  d.    * 

Land,  Jno.  E.  St.  Louis,  Her  Commerce, 
Manufactures  and  Industries,  1882.  St.  Louis, 
1882.    *  t 

Lange,  C.  H.  R.  Kkines  Lehrbuch  der 
Englischen  Sprache.  loth  ed.  St.  Louis, 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1892.    (c.  1873.) 

Lapham,  M.  A.  Annotations,  Building  and 
Loan  Association  Laws  and  Methods.  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  1895.     * 

Larpenteur,  Chas.  Forty  Years  a  Fur 
Trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  Chas.  Larpenteur,  1833-1872. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues.  2  volumes.  New 
York,  F.  P.  Harper,  1898.    f  t 

Laughlin,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rural  Home 
Cook  Book.  St.  Louis,  Thompson  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Laws,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spahr.     Letter  to 


the  Synod  of  Missouri  (O.  S.).  St.  Louis, 
1878.     *  t 

Lawson,  Jno.  D.  Index  Digest  of  the  Cen- 
tral Law  Journal.  St.  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Steven- 
son, 1881.     (c.  1881.) 

Law  of  Presumptive  Evidence.     San 

Francisco,  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  1885. 

Leading  Cases  Simplified.     St.  Louis, 

1882. 

Principles    of    the  American    Law  of 

Bailments.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law 
Book  Company,  1895.    (c.  1895.) 

Principles  of    the  American    Law  of 

Contracts.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law 
Book  Company,  1893.     (c.  1892.)     f 

Rights,  Remedies  and  Practice,  at  Law, 

in  Equity  and  Under  the  Codes.  7  volumes. 
San  Francisco,  Bancroft-Whitney  Company, 
1889. 

Select  Cases  in  the  Law  of   Personal 

Property.  Columbia,  E.  W.  Stephens,  1896. 
(c.  1896.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Conitracts  of  Common 

Carriers.  St.  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Stevenson,  1880. 
(c.  1880.) 

Usages  and  Customs.    St.  Louis,  1881. 

Lawson,  Jno.  D.,  editor.  Snell's  Principles 
of  Equity.  St.  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Stevenson, 
1885.     (c.  1885.) 

Lawton,  Dr.  Edw.  Lectures  on  Science, 
Politics,  Morals  and  Society.  St.  Louis, 
1862.     *  t 

Lay,  James  H.  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Benton  County.    Hannibal,  1876.    *  t  t 

Layriz,  Dr.  F.  Choralbuch.  Eine  Samm- 
lung  der  gangbarsten  Choraele  der  Evange- 
lisch-Lutherischen  Kirche.  St.  Louis,  1891, 
(Preface  1886.) 

Lee,  Chas.  W.  Portraits  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Representative  Negro  Men  and 
Women  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Kansas 
City.    (1885.)     * 

Lee,  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Earthly  Footsteps 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  St.  Louis,  N.  D. 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  1895.     t 

Henry  W.  Grady,  Editor,  Orator  and 

Man.  Chicago,  Revell  Publishing  Company, 
1896. 

Making  of   a   Man.     Chicago,  Revell 

Publishing  Company,  1892.    (c.  1892.)     f  f 

Romance    of    Palestine.     St.     Louis, 

Thompson  Publishing  Company,  1897, 
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Lee,  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.,  edkor.  Self-inter- 
preting Bible.  St.  Louis,  Thompson  Publish- 
ing Company,  1897.    1898. 

Leftwich,  Rev.  W.  M.  The  Child  in  the 
Midst;  or,  the  Sunday  Sdiool  of  To-day. 
Nashville,  1882.    t 

Martyrdom   in  Missouri.     2  volumes. 

St.  Louis,  1870.  *  %  (c.  1st  volume,  1869;  2d 
volume,  1870.)  Volume  i  issued  alone  as  **ist 
Series,  fourth  ed."    St.  Louis,  1870.    * 

Leigh,  E.  Bird's-eye  View  of  Slavery  in 
Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1862. 

(Leonard,  J.  W.)  Industries  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  J.  M.  Elstner  &  Co.,  1887.    *  f  t 

(Leslie,  Andrew.)  Notes  on  Matter,  Force 
and  Motion.    (St.  Louis,  1882.)     *  J 

Lesueur,  Alex.  H.,  compiler.  Corporation 
Laws  of  Missouri,  Revised  Statutes  of  1899, 
and  Classified  Annotations.  Jeflferson  City, 
1900.     *  X 

Official  Manual  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Jeflferson  City,for  1889-90,1889;  *  f  t  1891-2, 
1891;  *tt  1893-4,  1893;  *  t  1895-6, 
189s;  *  t  t  1897-8,  1897;  *  t  t  1899-1900, 
1899.     *  t  t 

Report  of  Condition  of  Missouri  Banks. 

Jeflferson  City,  1896.     * 

Roster  of  the  Staite  and  County  OflScers 

in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Jeflferson  City, 
1893.  *     1895.*     1897.  *     1899.  * 

Lathem,  John.  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Review  of  Missouri.  Kansas  City,  Volume  I, 
1891 ;  Volume  II,  1892.    * 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Review  of 

St.  Louis.    St.  Louis,    (c.  1894.) 

Levens,  Henry  C,  and  Nath.  M.  Drake. 
History  of  Cooper  County.  St.  Louis, 
1876.     *  t  t 

Lewis,  Rev.  W.  H.  History  of  Methodism 
in  Missouri,  i860  to  1870.    Nashville,  1890.*  J 

Linn,  E.  A.,  and  N.  Sargent.  Life  and  Pub- 
lic Services  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1857.    *  f  t 

Linton,  Moses  Lewis.  Medical  Science  and 
Common  Sense.    St.  Louis,  1858.    J 

Medicine  for  the  Million.     St.  Louis, 

i860,    t 

Outlines  of   General   Pathology.     St. 

Louis,  Republican  OflSce,  185 1.     *  || 

Lionberger,  Isaac  H.     Manual  of  Corpo- 


rate Law  for  the  Use  of  Business  Men.  St. 
Louis,  1899.    J 

Lktick,  J06.  G.  Gold  Standard  and  Its  Re- 
sults.   Kansas  City,  n.  d.     * 

Lloyd,  E.,  and  D.  Baumann.  Mineral 
Wealth     of    Southwest     Missouri.      Joplin, 

1874.  ** 

Lockwood,  Geo.  R.  Apprehension  versus 
Progress,  or  a  Defense  of  Trusts,    n.  t-p.  f  t 

Some  Facts  and   Figures  Against  the 

Unlimited  Coinage  of  Silver,    n.  p.,  n.  d.    * 

Lodeman,  E.  G.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  30.     Columbia,  1895.   * 

Logan,  A.  L.  Railway  Business  Director)' 
from  St.  Louis  to  Galveston.  St.  Louis,  n.  d. 
(c.  1873.)     * 

Longan,  G.  W.  Grounds  of  Our  Hope.  St. 
Louis,  1890. 

Origin  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.     St. 

Louis,  1889.    (c.  1889.) 

Loring,  Fred.    Physiology. 

Loring,  James  M.  Our  Family  Record. 
(St.  Louis,  1891.)     *  t 

Loud,  F.  H.  Introduction  to  Geometry 
Upon  the  Analytical  Plan.    St.  Louis,  1880.  t 

Loughborougii,  J.  North  American  In- 
dians. 

Pacific  Telegraph   and   Railway.     St. 

Louis,  1849.    t  t 

Love,  John.  Annotations  of  Supreme 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  Reports.  St. 
Joseph,  1889.  1890.  Columbia,  1893.  St. 
Louis,  1896. 

Love,  T.  S.  The  Diflference;  or  How 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  Diflfer  from  Other 
Denominations.    (St.  Louis,  1873.)     * 

Lowry,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O'B.  Truth  Gleams. 
Philadelphia,  1891. 

Lowry,  Thos.  Jefferson.  Sketch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Columbia, 
n.  d.    (1890.)    *  t  t 

Loyal  Legion  of  Missouri.  War  Papers  and 
Personal  Reminiscences,  read  before  the  Mis- 
souri State  Commandery,  1861-5.  St.  Louis, 
1892.    t 

Lucas,  Andrew  H.  Social  Evil.  St.  Louis, 
(1873.)     * 

Lucas,  Jno.  B.  Sketch  of  His  Argument 
Before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  Spanish  and  French  Laiid  Titles.  St. 
Louis,  1825. 
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Lucas,  J.  B.  C,  compiler.  (The  Duel  Be- 
tween Colonel  Thos.  Benton  and  Chas.  Lu- 
cas, in  1817.)    n.  t-p.     ♦ 

Luckey,  E.  D.  Woodward  Elementary 
Arithmetic.  St.  Louis,  Woodward  &  Tier- 
nan  Printing  Company,  n.  d.     (c.  1899.) 

^Woodward      First,     Second,     Third, 

Fourth  and  Ftfth  Readers.  Elocution  by 
Francis  E.  Cook.  St.  Louis,  Woodward  & 
Tieman  Printing  Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1899.) 

^Woodward   New   Practical  Arithmetic 

on  the  Objective  Plan.  St.  Louis,  Woodward 
&  Tiernan  Printing  Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1899.) 

Woodward      Speller     for     Grammar 

Schools.  St  Louis,  Woodward  &  Tiernan 
Printing  Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1899.) 

See  Holtze,  C.  L. 

Ludlow,  N.  M.  Dramatic  Life  as  I  Found 
It ;  a  record  of  personal  experience,  with  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  drama 
in  the  West  and  South,  with  anecdotes  and 
biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  at  times  appeared  itpon 
the  stage  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  St.  Louis, 
1880.    t  t 

Leuken,  D.  H.  Deutscher  Sprachschueler. 
Erster  Theil.  St.  Louis,  C.  Witter,  1882.  (c. 
188 1.)  Zweiter  Theil,  4th  ed.  St.  Louis,  same, 
1874.    (c.  1873.) 

Fibel  fuerdenersten  Schreib-und  Lese- 

Unterricht,  mit  englischen  Benonnungen 
deutscher  Woerter.    St.  Louis,  1876.     % 

Sketch  Maps  for  Geography. 

Lyle,  Eugene,  Jr.  Don  Swashbuckler.  New 
York,  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  1898. 

Lyle,  John  Newton.  First  Differential  Co- 
efficient.   St.  Louis,  1872.     * 

McAfee,  Qeland  B.  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Parkville,  Park  College 
Press,  1896. 

^Where  He  Is.  Chio^o,  Revell  Com- 
pany, 1899. 

McAnally,  Rev.  David  Rice.  Doctrine  of 
Sanctification.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1880.)  *  J 

^History  of  Methodism  in  Missouri  from 

1806  to  the  Present  I>ay.    St  Louis,  1881.    % 

Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop  E.  M.  Mar- 
vin. St.  Louis,  1878.  2d  ed.,  1880.  f  3d  ed., 
1881.    4th  ed.,  1888.    t 

Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  S.  Patton.    St. 

Louis,  1859.     *  t  t 

Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Wm.  Patton, 

16 


and  Annals  of  the  Missouri  Conference.  St. 
Louis,  1858.     *  t  t 

Scripture    Manual    for  Opening    and 

Closing  Sunday  Schools.  St.  Louis,  1856.  2d 
ed.    1864.  t     1871.*    c.  (i860.) 

Scripture  Manual;   or  Sunday  School 

Exercises  for  the  Opening  or  Closing  of  Sim- 
day  Schools.    Baltimore,  1849.    J 

Sketch  of   the  Life    and  Character  of 

Martha  Laurens  Ramsey.    Louisville,  1853.!  t 

McAnally,  D.  R.,  Jr.  How  Men  Make  Love 
and  Get  Married.    Chicago,  1892.    f  t 

Irish  Wonders ;  Popular  Tales  as  Told 

by  the  People.    Boston,  1888.    f  t 

Philosophy  of  English  Poetry.  Co- 
lumbia, 1883.    t  t 

^The  Unemployed.    St.  Louis,  1889.     J 

McCall,  D.  Eleventh  Missouri  Volunteers. 
2d  ed.    Springfield,  1864. 

McCann,  Jno.  J.  Earth  Cornered;  the 
Demonstration,  Results  and  Remedy.  St. 
Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1896.)    f  t 

Political  Economy. 

McCormick,  Sidney  D.  Spoliation ;  or  the 
Follies  of  a  Nation.    St.  Louis,  1890.    f  t 

McCulloch,  S.  J.  Annotations  of  the  Stat- 
utes of   Missouri.      Kansas  City,  1899.      (c. 

1898.) 

McDonald,  General  John.  Secrets  of  the 
Great  Whisky  Ring.     Chicago,  1880.    *  f  t 

Secrets  of  the  Great  Whisky  Ring,  and 

Eighteen  Months  in  the  Penitentiary.  St. 
Louis,  1880.  *    New  and  rev.  ed. 

McDougai,  H.  C.  Historical  Sketdi  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.    (Kansas  City,  1897.)  * 

Is    Hamlet    Insane?      (Kansas    City, 

1895.)     * 

McErlane,  D.  Church  of  Christ  the  Same 
Forever.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1900. 

McGary,  Wm.  L.  Treatise  on  the  Science 
of  Pleading.  St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert,  1875. 
(c.  1875.) 

McGinnis,  Jas.  C.  Prohibition.  St.  Louis, 
1884.     * 

McGrath,  Michael  K.,  compiler.  State  Al- 
manac and  Official  Directory  of  Missouri.  For 
1878,  St.  Louis,  (c.  1878.)*  For  1879,  St. 
Louis,    (c.  1879.)    * 

Official  Directory  of  Missouri  for  1881. 

St.  Louis,  1881.  *  t  t  For  1883,  St.  Louis, 
1883.  *  t  t  For  1885,  St.  Louis,  1885.  *  f  t 
For  1887-8,  Jefferson  City,  1888.    *  f  t 
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McLean,  James  Henry.  Peacemakers.  New 
York,  1880.    (c.  1880.)    t 

McLin,  Robt.  O.  Trust  Family;  a  novel. 
Kansas  City,  1899. 

(McPheeters,  Wm.  M.)  Spirituality  of  the 
Church.    (St.  Louts),  n.  d.    * 

McQuillan,  Eugene.  Annotated  Municipal 
Code  of  St.  Louis.    St.  Louis,  1899. 

Digest  of  the  Missouri  Reports.     St. 

Louis,  Gilbert  Book  Company,  1891.  (c. 
1891.) 

Missouri    Pleading   and    Practice.      2 

volimies.  St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert  Book  Com- 
pany, 1892. 

McQuillan,  Eugene,  editor.  Murfree  on 
Sheriffs.    St.  Louis,  1890. 

McVey,  Mrs.  Nellie,  pseudonym,  "Idyll." 
Description  and  History  of  Eureka  Springs. 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  1881.    * 

Mackenzie,  Kenneth  K.  Spring  Flora  of 
Kansas  City  and  Vicinity.    Kansas  City,  1899. 

Madison,  Mrs.  Lucy  Foster.  Maid  of  the 
First  Century ;  a  Story  for  Girls.  Philadelphia, 
1899.* 

Magee,  S.,  pseudonym,  "Professor  Doritte 
Dox."  The  Control  of  Destiny.  Kansas  City, 
1900. 

Philosophy  of  Dreams.    Kansas  City, 

1900. 

^The  Sixth  Sense.    Kansas  City,  1900. 

Magwire,  Jno.  Letter  to  President  Grant, 
Explaining  the  Plans  and  Purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Union.    Washington,  1869.    :j: 

Response  to  a  Resolution  •of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Council.    St.  Louis,  1874.    * 

Mahan,  Rev.  W.  D.  Archaeological  Writ- 
ings of  the  Sanhedrin  and  Talmuds  of  the 
Jews.    St.  Louis,  1884.    *  f  t 

History  of  Ancient  Baptism.  Hanni- 
bal, 1891.    * 

(Mahan,  W.  D.)  Correct  Transcript  of  Pi- 
late's Court,  as  Taken  from  Tiberias  Caesar's 
Records  in  the  Vatican  ait  Rome,  Giving  a 
Correct  Account  of  the  Apprehension,  Trial 
and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazaredi.  St. 
Louis,  1875.    * 

(Majors,  John.)  Common  Sense;  or 
Thoughts  of  a  Rain  Man.    n.  p.,  1878.    *  t 

Mann,  Cameron.  Comments  at  the  Cross ; 
Six   Lent   Sermons.     New  York,  n.  d.     (c. 

1893.) 


Five  Discourses  on  Future  Punish- 
ment, Preached  in  Grace  Church,  Kansas  City. 
New  York,  n.  d.    (c.  1888.) 

See  Bush  and  Mann. 

(Mann,  Cameron.)  Somewhat  of  the  Stwy 
of  Grace  Church,  Kansas  Cky,  1898.  (Kansas 
City,  1898.)    * 

Marcotte,  Chas.  Building  Safe-guide.  St 
Louis,  1879.    * 

Govemmenits  and  Politicians,  Ancient 

and  Modem.  Chicago,  n.  d.  *  Kansas  Citv, 
1895.     (c.  1893.)    t 

Martin,  Alex.  Civil  Procedure  at  Common 
Law.  Boston,  Boston  Book  Company,  1899. 
(c.  1899.) 

Martin,  Henry  B.  Sketches  of  Missouri 
Legislature.    1899. 

Martin,  James  Vernon.  Expansion;  Oivr 
Flag  Unstained.    St.  Louis,  1900. 

Martin,  L.  A.  Random  Flashes.  ChilH- 
cothe,  1894.    *  t 

Marvin,  Bishop  Enoch  Mather.  Doctrinal 
Integrity  of  Methodism.  St.  Louis,  Advocate 
Publishing  Company,  1878. 

Life  of    Rev.  Wm.  Goflf   Caples.     St 

Ix)uis,  1871.     *  t  t 

Series  of  Lectures  on  Transubstantia- 

tion  and  Other  Errors  of  the  Papacy.  St 
Louis,  i860.     *  X 

Sermons.    Nashville,  1876.    J 

Sermons.    St.  Louis,  J.  H.  Chambers, 

1881. 

^To  the  East  by  Way  of  the  West.     St. 

Louis,  Bryan,  Brand  &  Co.,  1878.    *  t  t 

^Work  of  Christ,  or  Atonement  Con- 
sidered.   St.  Louis,  1867.    X 

Massena,  Madame.    Alone.    1868. 

Mattoon,  A.  M.  Essentials  of  Trigonome- 
try. Parkville,  Park  College  Press,  1895.  2d 
ed.    1899. 

Evolution  of  the  Modem   Equatorial 

Telescope.    Parkville,  Missouri,  1898.     X 

Is  Mars*  Axial  Velocity  Changing?    n. 

imp.    t 

Maughs,  Dr.  G.  M.  B.  Mcnstruaition.  St 
Louis,  1867.    t 

Souvenirs  of  Travel.    St.  Louis,  n.  d. 

(C.1887.)    tt 

Maxwell,  Will  J.  Greek  Letter  Men  of  St 
Louis.    New  York,  1898.    f 
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Meeker,  Mrs.  Ellen  J.,  pseudonym  *']2Lnt 
Valentine."  Beverly  Osgood;  or  When  the 
Great  City  Is  Awake.  New  York,  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham, 1900. 

Old  Stone  House.     St.  Louis,  1883.    * 

^Time's  Sc)rthe.    New  York,  n.  d.    (c. 

1889.) 

Mekeel,  Charles  Hubbard.  History  of  the 
Postage  Stamps  of  the  St.  Louis  Postmaster, 
1845-7.    St.  Louis,  1895.    t 

Mellon,  Jno.  S.  Cause,  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Hog  Cholera  and  Texas  Cattle  Dis- 
ease.   St.  Louis,  1878.  *     1879. 

Melviene,  W.     See  Bramard  and  Melviene. 

Mercantile  Adjuster  Publishing  Company, 
compikrs.  Missouri  Annotations,  including 
140  volumes  of  Missouri  Reports,  71  volumes 
of  Missouri  Appeals,  and  Decisions  of  the  "Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court.    St.  Louis  (1898). 

Meriwether,  Lee.  Afloat  and  Ashore  on  the 
Mediterraneam.  New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  1892.    t  t 

A  Lord's  Courtship;  a  novel.  Chi- 
cago, 1900.    t 

Tramp  at  Home.     New  York,  Harper 

&  Bros.,  1889.    t  t 

^Tramp  Trip.    How  to  See  Europe  on 

Fifty  Cents  a,  Day.  New  York,  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1887.    (c.  1886.)    t  t 

(Meriwether,  Lee.)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson  City, 
iitii,  1889.  *  t  t  I2th,  1890.  *  t  t  17th, 
1895.  ♦  t  t     i8th,  1896.    ♦  t  t 

Report  on  Penitentiary  Contracts  Made 

to  the  General  Assembly.  Jeflferson  Citv, 
1891.    * 

Meriwether,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Avery.  Black 
and  White.     New  York,  1883.    f 

^The  Master  of  Red  Leaf.     New  York, 

1880.    t  t 

Merriam,  Edwin  G.  See  Thompson  and 
Merriam. 

Merriam,  Edwin  G.,  compiler.  Compilation 
of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  Relating  to  Rail- 
roads in  Missouri.     JeflFereon  Qity,  1883.    * 

Merrill,  S.  S.     Mandamus.    Chicago,  1892. 

Metcalf,  Lyne  S.,  Jr.  Conveyancing.  St. 
Louis,  1882.    2d  ed.    1889. 

Property  Rights  of   Married  Women. 

St-  Lxwis,  1900. 

Metcalf,  Lyne  S.,  Jr.,  editor. 


Martindale's 


Abstract  of  Titles.    St  Louis,  1883.    2d  ed. 
1890. 

Metcalf,  Richard  E.  View  of  a  Growing 
Town.     Poplar  BluflF,  1884.    ♦ 

Michau,  John  T.  Sketches  of  Art  and  Ar- 
chitecture.   St.  Joseph,  1893.    * 

Middleton,  Wm.  H.  Woman,  in  the  Home, 
the  Church  and  the  State.    St.  Louis,  1896. 

Mierson,  Max,  editor.  Whittdsey's  Mis- 
souri. Law  and  Fbrm-book,  revised,  nth  ed. 
St.  Louis,  Gilbert  Book  Company,  1880. 

Miller,  Rev.  C.  W.  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion.   St.  Louis,  1871.    X 

— — ^The  Conflict  of  Centuries.  Nashville, 
1883.    t 

Infant  Baptism.     St  Louis,  1872.    J 

Points    of    Controversy.     St.    Louis, 

1871.    t 

Miller,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Missouri's  Metnor* 
able  Decade,  1860-1870.  A  Hiisitorictal  Sketch, 
Personal,  Religious  and  Political.  Columbia, 
E.  W.  Siephens,  1898. 

Miller,  Geo.,  Jr.,  publisher.  Tml  of  Fiiank 
James.    Kansas  City,  1898.    * 

^Trial  of    Frank  James  for   Murder. 

Kansas  City,  1901. 

Miller,  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Amxals  xA  the 
Presbytery  of  Kansas  City.  Kansafi  City, 
1888.    ♦ 

Miller,  Dr.  J.  A.  Diphtherites.  Being  an 
Epitome  of  Its  Q^gm,  Cause,  Mode  of  Pro- 
ductiion  and  PtxDpagation.    St.  Louiis,  1887. 

Miller,  W.  H.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  olf  Kansas  City,  isl  to  nth, 
1878  to  1888.    Kansas  City,  1878-1888,    * 

History  of  Kanisas  Gtty.    Kansas  Ci^, 

1881.    ♦ 

Miller,  Rev. .    Adrift  and  Anchored. 

Kiansas  City,  1876  or  1877. 

Million,  John  W.  State  AM  itx>  Railways  ki 
Missouri.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1896.    *  t 

Milk,  B.  H.  Temperance  Mamiual.  St. 
Louis,  1856.    t 

Mills,  Henry  E.  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of 
Eminent  Domain.  St.  Lods,  F.  H.  Tbonnais 
&  Co.,  1879.    (c.  1879.) 

Mills,  Sarah  M.  Pleasant  Hours  with  the 
Great  Painlters.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1899.)  t 

Miner,  Newt.  Triplets;  a  novd.  Kansas 
City,  1878.    (c.  1878.) 
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Missouri  Historical  and  Phfl)06Op(hkal  So- 
ciety.   Ammls.    JeflFerson  City,  1848.    *  f  t 

Missouri  Hdstiarfcal  Society  ci  St.  Louis. 
Collections.  Volume  II.  No.  i,  January, 
1*900.  St.  Louis,  (quaflterly).    *  f 

PuMicaitfonis,  Nob.  i  to  15.    9t.  Louis, 

V.  d.    (Volume  I.)    *    f  t 

Missouri  Mining  Club  of  School  of  Mines. 
Bulletin.  Volume  i.  No.  i,  January,  1865. 
Rolla,  Misstruri,  n.  d.     * 

Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Histttofy  of  Fre^ 
nvasonry  and  Masonic  Digest.  2  Volumes. 
Phdladdphia,  n.  d.  7th  ed.,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Griffin,  Geo.,  1869.  *  loth  ed.,  same, 
1870.  I  ith  ed.,  in  one  volume,  "same,  1871. 
I2ih  ed.,  1871.    t    (c-i  ^'  "o*  given,) 

Mire,  W.  H.  Gold,  Grace  and  Giory.  New 
York,  Dillingham,  1896. 

Monsser,  J.  W.  Eclectic  OommeniCary  on  the 
Inttemaitional  Sunday  School  Lessons,  for 
the  Years  1884-1885-1886.    St.  Louis,  v.  d. 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Evidences,  or  Mas- 
ter Pieces  of  Many  Minkk.  St.  Louis,  John 
Humes  Book  Company,  1880.     1882.    t 

Follies   of    Free   Thought.      Beidlord, 

Indiana,  1872. 

^Types  and  Metapho(rts  of  the  Bible.     St. 

Louis,  John  Burnes  Book  Company,  1886.    % 

Moore,  A.  B.  Helpful  BiWe  Readings.  St 
Louis,  1892. 

Moran,  Professor  Eldon.  Key  to  the  R"e- 
porting  Style  of  Shorthand.  "St.  Louis,  1891. 
t  t    32d  thousand,  1898. 

Manuial  of  Correspondenoc  Instruction. 

4M1  ed.,  St.  Louis,  n.  d.     (c.  1891.)    X 

Pocket    Shorthand    Dictionary.      St. 

Louis,  1894.    X 

Reporting  Style  of    Shoalhland.      St. 

Louis,  1885.     1889.    t 

Shorthand  Primer.    St.  Louis,  1889.  f 

1891.    t  t 

Shorthand  Student's  Mamual.     ist  ed., 

St.  Louis,  1897. 

Shorthand  Dictionary.  St.  Louis  1894. 

Sign  Book.     St.  Louis,  1889.  f  t  1899. 

Morgan,  Horace  Hills.  Englisfh  and  An»eri- 
can  Literature.     Boston,  n.  d.     (c.  1889.)    J 

Historical  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition   and    Chicago     Guide.       St.    Louis, 

1892.  *  1 1 

Literary    Studies    from     the     Great 


Briitish  Authors.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.  (c.  1880.)  f  t 
^Tbe  Proper  FunctionB  of  the  Fnee  High 

School.    (One  of  "Two  Pnemmm  Essays.") 

Boston,  1880.    t  t 
Representative  Names  in  the  History  of 

Engli^   Literature.      Boston.      Ginn   Bros., 

1875.   Mt 

^Topical  Shakespeariantei;  or  a  OoHedtioo 

of  Engltsh  Shakespearkma.  St.  Louis,  1879.  % 

(Morrison,  Andrew  and  J.  H.  C.  Irwin.) 
Industries  of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  J.  M. 
Ektoer  &  Co.,  1885.    *  % 

Morrison,  Gilbert  B.  VenrtSfafbion  and 
Warming  of  School  BuikUng^.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1887.  (c.  1887.)  t  (In- 
terrtational  educational  series.) 

See  Woodward  and  Morrison. 

Morse,  L.  D.  Reports  of  Commissionier  of 
Statistics  of  Missouri,  ist  and  2d.,  Jefferson 
Oty,  1867.    ♦  t  t     1868.    ♦  t  t 

(Muecke,  Professor  Alb.),  compiler.  Christ- 
Irdhes  Vergi«meinnicht,  BibeAwort  und  Lied, 
mit  hbtorischem  Gedenktagen,  fuer  alle  Tage 
des  Jahres.    (St.  Louis,  1895.) 

Mueller,  Rev.  Michael.  Apostles'  Creed. 
New  York,  Benziger  Bros.,  1879. 

The  Blessed  Eucharist  Our  Greatest 

Treasure.     New  York,  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  1878. 

Oatedhism  of  Christian  Doctrine;  Inlcr- 

medialte.  No.  3.    St.  Louis,  1877.    J 

Church  and  Her  Enemies.  New  York, 

1877. 

Devotion  of  the  Rosary  and  the  Five 

Scapulars.     New  York,  1876. 

Dignity,  Auriiority  and  Dtlties  of  P^- 

enfcs,  Ecdesiastkail  and  Civil  Powere.  Their 
Enemies.     New  York,  1879. 

Eucharist  and   Penance.     New  York, 

1880. 

ExptanatJon  of    the    Camntandmemtts 

Continued.  Precepts  of  the  Ohurdi".  New 
York,  1883. 

Familiar  Explanation  of  Cathtofic  Doc- 
trine.   New  York,  1888. 

Familiar*  Exposition  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine.    No.  3.     New  York,  1876.    J 

First    and     Greatest     Commandmertt 

New  York,  188 1. 

Golden  Rules  for  Directing  Religious 

Communities,  CoMeges,  Sdhools,  Familfcs,  etc 
New  York,  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  1871. 
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-Grace  and  'he  Sacramenits.  New  York, 


1877. 

Holy  Mass.     New  York,  1888. 

Prayer  the   Key  of  Sailvaftaoin.     New 

York,  F.  Pusstet  &  Oo.,  1867. 

Prodigal  Son;  or  the  Sinner's  Reltum 

to  God.    New  York,  1875. 

SaicmmentaJs,  Pmyerts,  eitc.  New  York, 

1883. 

Mttenfdh  Fried.  Amerikanisdie  We&nJbau- 
schule;  Anleituing  zur  Amiegnng  dies  Wein- 
bergs,  zur  Behamdlung  dier  Reben  und  zur 
Gewinnimg  des  Wemes  in.Nortl-Amerifca.  St. 
Louis,  C.  Witter,  1864.  $  1867.  J  3d  ed.,  1877. 
(c.  1877.) 

Fuenf   Reden   ueber   Rdigton,   Aber- 

glauben  imd  verniienftiges  Mensdhenlthuin. 
Bremen,  1875.    t 

Geisteslciire    fuer    dde    Menanrebendie 

Jugend  zum  Gebraudie  fuer  hoeftiere  Lehrain- 
atalten.  St.  Louis,  C.  WitJter,  1872.  (c. 
1872.)    t 

Sdiooi  for  AmenLdan    Grape   CvStvtttf 

translated  by  E.  H.  CuittJer.    St.  Louis,  1865.  t 

Mugan,  M.  D.  Graded  Meitlbod  in  English 
Grammar.    St.  Louis,  1885.     1886.    $ 

New  Graded  Method  in  English  Qnatm- 

nvar,  Letter  Writing  amd  GompoeiitioiR.  St 
Louis,  1889.    *  t     1890.    t    (^-  1889.) 

Mugam,  M.  D.,  and  Jnlo.  S.  Colliins.  Neiw 
Graded  Meitfhod  in  English  Gnamaniar,  Letter 
Writing  and  Gomposiltian.     St.  Louis,  1887. 

t  t   R^-  «d.,  1889.    1890.    t 

Muriree,  Fanny  N.  D.  Felicia;  a  novel. 
Boston  and  New  York,  1891.    f  t 

(Murfnee,  Joisilaih.)  Interesitinig  Faids  in  Re- 
iattion  to  the  City  of  Osage  and  Osage  Valley. 
(Je£Fer9on  CJty,  1845.)    * 

Murfree,  Mary  N.,  pseudonym,  "Chlarles 
Egbert  CradcJock."  Despot  of  Buoamscdge 
Oove.    Bos(ton,  1889. 

^Down  the  Ravine.    Boston,  1885. 

In  the  Clouds.    Boston^  1887. 

^Prophet  of  the  Greait  Snuoky  Mounltain. 

Bostion,  1885. 

Story  of  Keedon  Bluffe.    Boston,  1888. 

^Where  the  Battle  Was  Poughlt.  Bos- 
ton, 1884. 

Murfree,  Wm.  L.  Justice  of  the  Peace;  a 
CcMnpendium  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Justices 


of  the  Peace.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thkxnas  Law 
Book  Company,  1886.     (c.  1886.) 

Official  and  Oiflier  Bonds.    St.  Louis, 

1885. 

^Sheriffs.  St.  Louis,  1884.  2d  ed.,  re- 
vised by  McQuillan,  1890. 

Murfree,  Wm.  L.,  editjor.  Hams'  Hinibs  00 
Advocacy.  Revisied  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1880.  2d 
ed.,  1881.    3d  ed.,  1884.    (c.  1880.     1884.) 

Murfree,  Wm.  L.,  Jr.  Foneagn  Oorpona* 
tionis  as  to  Privalte  Intemaibionial  Laiw  and 
Local  Staltuites.    St  Louis,  1893. 

Index    Digesit   of    the    Cenitilal    Laiw 

Jbumial.  St.  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Stevenson^  1885. 
(c.  1885.) 

Index  to  the  Mfissouri  Repoiits.  Vol- 
ume 3.  St.  Louiis,  Gilbert  Book  Oompiaay, 
1886.    (c.  1886.) 

Muitfeldit,  Mary  E.  Oudines  of  Entomol- 
ogy.   Jefferson  City,  1891.    *  t  t 

Musick,  Jno.  R.  Blanker  of  Bedford.  BbB- 
tom,  D.  Lothrop  Company,  1883.    t 

Brother  Against  Brother.    New  York, 

J.  S.  Oglevie  Company,  1885. 

Galamdty  Row.    Chicago,   Rand,  Mc- 

Nbfly  &  Co.,  1886. 

Columbian  Historioail   Novds.      New 

York,  Funk  &  WagrtaJls  Company,  f  t  C<»- 
taining  ithe  following : 

I.  Columbia;  a  Story  of  the  Disoovery 

of  America.  1892.  (c  1891.) 

II.  Estevan ;  a  Story  of  Spanish  Ooo- 

quests.     1892.     1895.     (c.   1892.) 
1895.    (c.  1892.) 

III.  St.  Augustioe;  a  Story  of  the  Hu- 

guenots in  America.      1895.     (c 
(1892.) 

IV.  Poaahtontas ;  a  Story  of  VvrganiSL 

1895.    (c.  1892.) 

V.  Th^  Pilgrims;  a  Story  of  Mlassa- 

diusdtts.  1895.  (c.  1893.) 

VI.  Century  Too  Soon;    a    Story  ol 

Bacon's  RebeMion,  1893.  (c.  1893.) 

VII.  Witch  of  Salem ;  or  CreduKty  Run 
Mad.    1893.    (c.  1893.) 

VIII.  Braddock ;  a  Story  of  tthe  Fudndh 
and  Indian  Wairs.  1893.  (c.  1893.) 

IX.  Independence ;  a  Story  of  the  Anncr- 

ican  Revolution.  1894.  (c  1893.) 

X.  Susftained   Honor;  a  Story  of  th^e 

War  of  1812.     1893. 
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XI.  Humbled  Pride;  a  Sbory  of  tbe 

Mexkan  War. 

XII.  Union ;  a  Story  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion.   1894.    (c.  1894.) 

CSrutdbes  for  Sale ;  a  novel.  New  Yofk, 

F.  Tennyson  Nody,  1899. 

•: ^Hawaii,  Our  New  FosMwionis.    Nf»vr 

York,  Funk  &  Wagnadk  Company,  1897. 
1898.    t 

His  Brother's  Crime;  a  novel.    New 

York,  F.  Tennyson  Nedy,  1898. 

History  of  the  War  with  Spain.    New 

York,  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Company,  1898. 

^John   Handock.    Chicago,   University 

Association,  1898. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Our  War  with 

Spadn.  New  York,  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Company, 
1898. 

Mysiterious  Mr.  Howaitl.     New  York, 

Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  1896. 

Stories  of  Missouri.  New  York,  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  1897.    *  t  t 

Mustek,  ThOs.  H.  Brief  on  Uie  Dodtrine 
of  the  Conservation  of  Forces.  'Mexico,  Mis- 
souri, 1878.    *  X 

Myer,  Patlher  R.  J.  Ledtures  on  Cht^stian 
Etbics. 

Myer,  Wm.  G.  ConstituttJon  of  the  St^De  of 
Missouri  Annotated.  St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gil- 
bert (1875).    * 

General  Treaitise  on  Pkodixig  and  Prac- 
tice.   St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gabert,  1879. 

Index  to  the  Laiter  Missouri  Reports. 

St.  Louis,  1876. 

Myer's  Fdderal  Decisions.  30  Volumes. 

St  Louis,  1884-1889. 

Supplement    to    Wagner's    Missouri 

Statutes.    St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert,  1877.  *  f  * 

^Supplement  to  WhiCtebey's  Pnalotioe. 

St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert,  1876.     . 

^Vested  Rigrhts.    St  Dousfa,  1891. 

See  Hunter  and  Myer. 

Myer,  Win.  G.,  and Gneen.    Mfasowri 

Practice  and  Pteading,  by  Green  and  Myer. 
St.  Louis,  1879. 

Napton,  Chas.  M.  lialbilfties  of  Employers 
to  Employees.    St.  Lotriis  (1883).    ♦ 

Nason,  Frank  L.  Report  on  the  Inon  Ores 
of  Missouri,  from  the  FieM  Work  of  1891  and 
1892.  Jefferson  City,  1892.  *  t  t  (Missouri 
Geological  Survey  Reports,  Volume  II.) 


Neal,  Ewen  Virgil.  Modem  Banking  and 
Biatnk  Accounting.  New  York,  Rochester 
and  Chicago,  WiUaams  &  Rogers,  n.  d.  (c. 
1899.)    * 

Neial,  Dr.  W.  A.  Illustnrited  History  of  the 
Missouri  Engineer  and  the  25th  Infantry 
Regiments.    Cfaioago,  1889.    *  f 

Nelson,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  The  Bible  for 
the  People.    St.  Louis,  1857.    J 

Homie  WhispCffB.    St.  Louts,  1884. 

Missbtni;  a  Thanksgiving  Discourse. 

Canandaigua,  New  York,  i860.    :|: 

Nelson,  N.  O.  Everyday  Ethics.  St 
Louts,  1892.    :|: 

Profit-Shfarmg.    (St.  Louis,  1887.)  *  f  $ 

Nelson,  T.H.  Counter  Call  Book.  St.  Louis, 
J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  1898. 

Nelson,  Thos.  S.  Report  of  thte  Trial  of 
Wm.  P.  Dames  for  the  Murder  of  Andrew  J. 
Davis  in  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  1840.  2d  ed., 
Worcester,  MassachuseVts,  1841.    * 

Newberry,  D.  B.  Science  of  SymboJism ;  or 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  M'asoniy.  (Hatmilwl), 
1896.    ♦ 

N<ewdl,  Rev.  A.  Biognaphy  and  Miscd- 
lanies.    St.  Louis,  1894. 

(Newman,  H.  A.)  Annual  Report  of  Ac 
Buireau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Jefferson  Gty, 
5th,  1884.  *  6th,  1885.  *  t  t 

Newtnark,  Naitfian.  Law  RdaitSn^  to  Blank 
Deposits.  St  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Stevenson, 
1888.    (c.  1888.) 

NicooJls,  Rev.  Dr.  Saml.  J.  Eastern  Ques- 
tion in  Prophecy.      St  Louis,  1877.    *  f  J 

Ebenezer;  a  Discourse  Delivered  on 

the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  die  Organizadon 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Ad- 
dresses, St.  Louis,  October,i888.  n.  p.,  n.  d.  * 

^Six  Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Decline 

of  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Events  to  Fol- 
low.   St.  Louis,  1877. 

Nkcdls,  Rev.  Dr.  Saml.  J.,  aind  others. 
Christian  Unity  and  Christian  FaMh,  a  Series 
of  Discourses  in  St.  Louis.   New  York,  1885. 

Nicely,  W.  Great  Southwest.  Guide  to 
Missouri  and  Kansas.    St  Louis,  1867. 

Nipher,  Francis  Eugene.  Choice  and 
Chance.    Kansas  City,  1880.    t 

Electrical  Industries  in  St.  Lotiis.    (St 

Louis,  1890.)    t 
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Isodynamic  Surfaces  of  the  Oompound 

Pemdtdum.  n.  p.     1886.    % 

'Missouri  Riainfall.    St  Loufe,  1888.  *  t 

R-eport  an  Magnetic  Obeenraitkwiis  in 

Missouri,  1878-9.    n.  t-p.    *  :j: 

-Theory  of  Magnetic  Mcasurefmicnts  and 


Meithod  kA  Least  Squares.  New  York,  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  1886.     $ 

^Tlhe  Volt,  the  Ohm  and  iflie  Ampere. 

n.  t-p.     ♦  t 

^Winding  ol  Dywam»  FieJds.  St.  Louis, 

1889.    t 

Nipher,  Francis  E.,  amd  oidiers.  Appleton's 
Sdiool  Physics.  New  York,  Ammcan  Book 
Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1891.) 

Nixon,  Mary  F.  Blue  Lady's  Knight.  9t. 
Louis,  1899. 

God,  the  King,  My  Brother.    Boston, 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1900.    f  J 

Harp  of  Many  Chords.     St.  Louis,  B. 

Herder,  1899.    f 

Lasca,  and  Other  Stories.     St.  Louis, 

B.  Hender,  1898.    f 

^With  a  Pesslimist  in  Spain.     St.  Louis, 

B.  Herder,  1897.    f  t 

NoUau,  Rev.  E.  L.  Evangdisfhe  Agende 
von  der  Deutischen  Evangelischen  Synode  von 
Nord-Amerika.  St.  Louis,  1857.  3d  ed.,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  R.  Wobus,  St.  Louis,  1889. 

Noonatn,  E.  A.  Trunk  Tragedy ;  a  Hiis*ory 
of  the-  Preller  Murder  and  Trial  of  Maxwell. 
St.  Louis,  1886.    *  t 

Norman,  Harry.  See  HoHister  aiid  Norman. 

Nburse,  James  Duncan.     Forest  Knights. 

Levenworth.    Louisville,  1848. 

Philoisophy  in  History. 

Rentarks  on  thte  Past  and  Its  Relaitions 

to  Americasn  History,  or  God  in  Hisltory. 

Novy,  Fred.  G.    See  Vaughn  and  Novy. 

NuJCtaM,  Thos.  Journal  of  TraveBs  into  the 
Arkansa  Territory  During  the  Year  1819. 
Philadelphia,  1821.    f 

Oestcrreicher  &  Co.,  puWiahers.  Ratitonial 
M'aoiufaciture  of  American  Winfes.  2d  ed.,  St. 
Louis,  Barnes  &  Beynon,  1872. 

Office  Men's  Qub  of  St.  Louis.  Papers 
Road  Botoire  the  Qub,  April,  1884,  to  April, 
1886.    St.  Louis,  1886.    *  t 

Qhmann-Dumtesnil,  Ahmant  Henri.  Hand- 
book of  Dermatology.    St.  Louis,  1889.    f 


^The  RdatioQS  of  Skin  Diseases  to  Mar- 
riage.   St.  Louis,  1885.    t 

Olivares,  Jose  de.  Our  Islands  and  Their 
Pelople.    St.  Louis,  1899. 

Parisian  Dream  City.    St.  Louis,  N.  D. 

Thtompson  Publishing  Company,  1900. 

O'Neill,  John  J.  Resouiioes  of  the  State  ol 
Mssfouri.    Jefferson  Qty,  1877.    *  t  t 

Onear.    See  Jones  and  Orear. 

Orf,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Venite,  Adoremus ;  or 
Manuail  o*  tlie  Forty  Hours'  AdonalbSan;  con- 
taiLning  the  ceremonies  of  the  ikxlty  hours' 
ad)oratilon,  together  with  Latdn,  Engli^  and 
German  prayers.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1895. 

Orthwein,  Edith  Hail.  Adventupes  ol  Little 
Pug  Trix,  and  Other  Stories.  Kansas  City, 
1899.    t  t 

Owen,  Luella  Agnes.  Cave  Regions  of  the 
Ozairks  and  Black  Hilb.  Cindnniaiti.  The 
Edkor  Publishing  Company,  1898.    *  f 

Owen,  Luella  Agnes.  Cave  Regions  of  the 
Londion,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1896.    f 

Old  Rabbit,  the  Voodoo.    Lonidon,  T. 

Fisher  Unwin,  1893. 

Ok  Rabbit's  PlanrtJatSon  Sttories.  Phila- 

delphJa,  1898.    t    (Same  book  as  last.) 

^Voodoo  Tales.  New  York,  G.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1893.    t  t    (Same  book  as  last.) 

Page,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jaquith.  Only  a  Waif,  or 
the  Romance  of  an  EaiMiquake.  St.  Louis, 
n.  d.    (c.  1890.)    ♦  t 

(Page,  Thos.  Mannlfng.)  Bohemian  Life, 
or  the  Autobiognaphy  of  a  Tramp.  2d  cd.,  St. 
Louis,  1884.  3d  td.,  1886.  *  4lh  ed.,  1886. 
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Page,  Wm.  M.  New  Light  Fnom  Old 
Eclipses.    St.  Louis,  1890.    (c.  1889.)    f  t 

PaSllou,  Florence.  Capfiain  Daraing-needk 
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Paillen,  Dr.  Oonde  Benoist.  Caitholic  Church 
and  Socialism.  St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  n.  d. 
(c.  1890.)    t 

Epochs  of  Literature.    St.   Louis,  B. 

Herder,  1898.    f  t 

Philosophy  of  Literature.    St.  Louis, 

B.  Herder,  1897.    t 

^Young    Man   in  Caitholic    life.     St. 

Louis,  B.  Herder,  n.  d.    (c.  1890.)    J 

Paillen,  Dr.  Conde  B.,  trandator.  What  is 
Liberalism?  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1899.     1900. 
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Paquin,  Dr.  Paul.  Agricukural  College 
Farm  Bulletins  Nos.  15,  16,  24,  31  and  33. 
Columbia,  1886-1888.     * 

^Agricultural  Experiment  Staition  Bul- 
letins Nos.  3,  9,  II  and  12.  Columbia,  1888- 
1890.    * 

Paramore,  H.  H.,  compiler.  Kkmidike  Gold 
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MSssouri.    St.  Louis,  1865.    *  t    t 
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1867.    *  t  t 

^Missouri      Hanfdbook.        St.      Louis, 

1865.  *tt 

Stranger's   Guide  to   St.   Louis.      St. 

Louis,  1867.    :j: 

Parmer,  Enrique.  Maple  Hall  Mystery. 
New  York,  n.  d.    J 

Parsons,  Chas.  Notes  of  a  Trip  Around 
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(c.  1896.)    t    (Privatdy  printed.) 
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compiler.  Fruit  Farming  Along  tfhe  Frisco. 
St.  lx>uis,  n.  d.     (c.  1899.)     * 

Patrick,  James  N.  Elements  of  Pedagogics. 
St.  Louis,  1894. 

English  in  the  Public  Sch«oioJls.     1898. 

Essenltials    of    English    for    Schools, 

Academies  and  Institutes.  St.  Louis,  1891. 
(C.1892.)    tt 
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n.  d.     (c.  1894.) 

Lessons    in    Language.      St.    Louis, 

Mound  City  PubJishing  Company,  n.  d.  (c. 
1898.) 

Pedagogical  Pebbles.    St.  Louis,  1895. 

^The  Recitation.     1896. 

Patterson,  H.  C.  Our  Living  Evangelists. 
St.  Louis,  1894. 

Pattison,  Everett  W.  Complete  Digest  of 
Missouri  Reports.  4  volumes.  St.  Louis, 
Gilbert  Book  Company,  1897- 1899. 

Digest  of   the  Missouri  Reports,  Vol- 


umes I  to  49.  2  volumes.  St.  Louis,  W.  J. 
Gilbert,  1873.  t     1875.     (c.  1873.) 

Digest  of  the  Missouri  Reports,  Vol- 

imies  50  to  67.  St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert,  1879. 
1880.     (c.  1879.) 

Digest  of  the  Missouri  Reports,  Em- 
bracing Volumes  loi  to  121  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Reports.  2  volumes.  St.  Louis,  Gil- 
bert Book  Company,  1895. 

Forms    for    Missouri    Pleading.     St. 

Louis,  Gilbert  Book  Company,  1891.  fc. 
1891.) 

Missouri  Form  Book  and  Leg^  Man- 
ual. 1 2th  ed.  St.  Louis,  Gilbert  Book  Com- 
pany, 1890.    t 

Supplement  to  Complete  Digest  of  Mis- 
souri Reports.  Volume  5.  St.  Louis,  Gilbert 
Book  Company,  1900. 

Paul,  G.,  translator.  Leroy's  Curative  Med- 
icine, or  Purgation  Directed  Against  the 
Cause  of  Disease.     St.  Louis,  1830.     f 

Paul,  Rene.  Elements  of  Arithmetic.  St 
Louis,  printed  at  the  office  of  the  "Enquirer," 
by  Ford  &  Orr,  1823.    f 

Paxton,  Jno.  A.  St.  Louis  Directory  and 
Register.     St.  Louis,  1821.    f 

Paxton,  Wm.  M.  Annals  of  Platte  County 
from  Its  Exploration  to  1897.  Kansas  City, 
1897.     *  t 

Marshall  Family.     Cincinnati,  Robert 

Clarke  &  Co.,  1885.    *  f 

Peckham,  James.  General  Nathaniel  Lyon 
and  Missouri  in  1861.  New  York,  1866.  *  t  * 
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cable to  and  Affecting  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools.    St.  Louis,  1887.    J 
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1874.     t 

Peters,  Fredus  N.  Experimental  Chemis- 
try.    Kansas  City,  n.  d.     (c.  1898.) 

Petit,  Dr.  J.  C.  Woman;  Her  Physical 
Condition,  Sufferings  and  Maternal  Relations, 
n.  p.,  1895.    (c.  1895.) 

Phelan,  D.  S.,  translator.  Hergenroether's 
History  of  the  Devotion  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  First  Ten  Centuries.  St.  Louis, 
B.  Herder,  n.  d.     (c.  1880.) 

Phillips,  Harold  W.  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches 
of  Kansas  City.     Kansas  City,  1895. 

Phillips,  J.  Van  Cleve.  Report  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  the  District  Contiguous  to  the  Iron 
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Mountain  Railroad.  St.  Louis,  1859.  *  n. 
t-p.    t 

Report  on  Reed's  Mineral  Trajct,  Jas- 
per County,  Missouri.     Carthage,  n.  d.    * 

Piq>er,  F.  Die  Lehre  von  Christi  Werk. 
De  Officio  Christi.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Pub- 
lishing House,  1898. 

Unsere  Stellung  in  Lehre  und  Praxis. 

Vortrag  gehaJten  vor  der  Delegaten-Synode 
1893,  der  Synode  von  Missouri,  Ohio  u.  a.  St. 
St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1896. 

Pilzer,  Geo.  C.  Electricity  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Suggestion  in  the  Cure  of  Disease.  (St. 

Louis,  1898.) 

Pitts,  Rev.  S.  Y.  Mt.  Pleasant  Association ; 
Historic  -  Biographic.      Salisbury,    Missouri, 

1895.  * 

Pitzman,  Julius.  Atlas  of  St.  Louis  County. 
St.  Louis,  n.  d.    $ 

Pohle,  Joseph.  Die  Erbin  von  Suedholz, 
oder  durch  die  Gunst  der  Elemente.  St. 
Louis,  1893.     (c.  1893.)    t 

Poland,  Fa'flier  Wm.  Dream  of  Bonaparte ; 
a  Napoleonic  Study.  St.  Louis,  B.  Herder, 
1897.    t 

Fundamental  £tihics.      Boston,  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.,  n.  d.     1894. 

Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Sovereignty 

of  Rome.  St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1899.  % 
n.  d.  t     (c.  1899.) 

Laws   of   Thought.      Boston,     Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.,  n.  d.     1892. 

Rational    Philosophy;    the    Laws    of 

Thought;  or,  Formal  Logic.  New  York, 
1892.    t 

Style  in   Composition.     St.  Louis,  B. 

fterder,  n.  d.     (c.  1897.)    f 

^Truth  of  Thought ;  or.  Material  Logic. 

Boston,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1896.    J 

Pope,  Dr.  Preston  W.  Expose  of  Wdtmer- 
ism.     Nevada,  Missouri,  n.  d.    * 

Poppen,  Richard  S.  Althea,  a  Romantic 
Comic  Opera.    St.  Louis,  1889.    i 

^Thomas  Jefferson;  a  Short  Biography 

and  an  Outline  of  the  Two  Principal  Parties. 
St.  Louis,  1898.    * 

(Post,  Geo.  T.)  Report  Showing  the  Neces- 
sity, Feasibility  and  Prospects  of  the  Central 
Missouri  Railway,    n.  p.     1885.    i 

Post,  T.  A.    Truman  Marcellus  Post;  a  bi- 


ography. 2d  ed.  Boston  and  Chicago,  Con- 
gregational Sunday  Schocrf  and  Publication 
Society,  n.  d.     (c.  1891.)     f  i 

Post,  Rev.  Dr.  Truman  Marcellus.  Skep- 
tical Era  in  Modem  History.     New  York, 

1856.  tt 

Potter,  Wm.  B.*  Report  of  an  Investigation 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Explosion  at  Rich  Hill.  St. 
Louis,  1888.     * 

Report  on  the  Cornwall  Copper  Mine 

and  Smelting  Works.     St.  Louis,  1882.    * 

Powell,  Willis  J.  Life  of  Santa  Anna.  St. 
Louis,  1844. 

Powell,  Rev.  W.  R.  Scenes  in  a  Bar  Room, 
and  Other  Writings.    Columbia,  1890. 

Pratt,  J.  T.  Pen  Pictures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Twenty-sixth  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri,    n.  p.,  1872.     *  J 

Prewitt,  T.  F.     Surgery. 

Price,  Ella  Perry.  The  Cry  Heard.  Cin- 
cinnati, Curts  &  Jennings,  1898. 

Price,  Gwynn.     Gun  and  How  to  Use  It. 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.  Publications  of  the 
Morrison  Observatory.  Glasgow,  Missouri, 
No.  I,  1885.     Lynn,  Massachusetts,  1887.    i 

Report  of   the  Superintendent  of   the 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
from  July  i,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898.  Wash- 
ington, 1899.     *  t 

(Pritchett,  Henry  S.)  Total  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun,  January  i,  1889.  Report  of  Washing- 
ton University  Eclipse  Party.  Cambridge, 
1891.     *  t  t 

Pritchett,  Rev.  J.  H.,  and  Elder  Jno.  S. 
Sweeney.  Religious  Discussion  between 
them  at  Clarksville,  Missouri.  St.  Louis, 
1869.     * 

Prottsman,  Wm.  McKendree.  Autumn 
Leaves.     Columbia,  Missouri,  1894. 

Prout,  H.  A.  Advantages  of  a  Geological 
Survey  of  Missouri.     St.  Louis,  1851.    J 

Pruente,  Rev.  E.,  translator.  Bruenk's  His- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  additions 
from  the  Writings  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Hergenroefher.  From  the  German  of  Rev.  E. 
Pruente.  2  volumes.  New  York,  Benziger 
Bros.,  n.  d.     (c.  1884.) 

Pumpelly,  Raphael.  Across  America  and 
Asia.     4th  ed.     New  York,  1870.    J 

Preliminary  Report  by  the  State  Geol- 
ogist of  Lands  of  the  Pilot  Knob,  Iron  County. 
St.  Louis,  1873.    t 
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Preliminary  Report  on  the  Iron  Ores 

and  Coal  Fields  of  Missouri.  New  York, 
1873.  ♦  t  Atlas  accompanying.  Jefferson 
Cfty,  1874.    * 

Qiiarles,  Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Life  of  Professor 
F.  T.  Kemper,  the  Christian  Educator.  New 
York  (1884).    *  t 

Quayle,  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Poet's  Poet,  and 
Other  Essays.  Cincinnati,  Cuits  &  Jennings, 
1897. 
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See  Thummel  aaid  Rader. 
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Reedy,  Wm.  Marion.  Gypsy  Genius.  (Sir 
R.  F.  Btuton.)    St.  Louis,  1900.    J 

Literature  of  Childhood.     St.   Louis, 

1900.    t 

^A  Message  to  Hubbard.     St.  Louis, 

1899.  t 

Story    of    the    Strike.      (St.     Louis, 

1900.)    *  t 
^Woman    and    Religion.     St.    Louis, 

1900.  t 

Rees,  Luther.  Behold!  He  Cometh!  The 
Scripture  Teaching  as  to  the  Premillennial 
Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Earth. 
Kansas  City,  n.  d.     (c.  1892.)    * 

Reid,  John.  First  Report  of  the  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Missouri.    Jefferson  City,  1879.  * 

Reifsnider,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (formerly  Anna  C. 
Ellis).  Between  Two  Worlds.  St.  Louis, 
1897.    t 

How  She  Earned  It;  or,  $25,000    in 

Eleven  Years.  St.  Louis,  1892.  :j:  1893. 
1894.    (c.  1892.) 

Unforgiven.    St.  Louis,  1882.  *    2d  ed. 

n.  d.     (c.  1893.) 
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Reno,  James  J.  Fairway  and  Folly.  Kan- 
sas City,  1881. 

Rex,  B.  F.  Notary's  Manual.  Now  ed. 
St  Louis,  Gilbert  Book  Company,  1891.  1900. 

Reynolds,  Professor  J.  C.  Moberiy  Pulpit. 
St.  Louis,  1881. 

Reynolds,  T.  Y.  Biographies  in  Brief  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly.  Jeffer- 
son CHy,  1875. 

Rhodes,  Rev.  Dr.  Mosheim.  Expository 
Lectures  on  Philippians.  Philadelphia,  Lu- 
theran Boiard  of  PubKcadon,  1882.      1885.    t 

Life  Thoughts  for  Young  Men.  Phil- 
adelphia, same,  1879.  2d  ed.  1881.  3d  ed. 
1884.    t 

Life    Thoughts    for    Young  Women. 

Philadelphia,  same,  1883.     1884.    J 

Ltrther    and    the    Refomiation.      St. 

Louis,   1883.    t 

My  Duty  to  the  Church.  2d  ed.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1882.    t 

^Recognition  in  He&ven.    Philadelphia, 

same,  1881.    :|:. 

^Tenth  Anniversary  of  St.  Mark's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.    St.  Louis,  1881.    :j: 

^Throne  of  Grace ;  or  a  Call  to  Prayer. 

Pbiladelphia,  same,  n.  d.     (c.  1889.)    * 

^True  Glory  of  Young  Men.    St.  Louis, 

1882.    t 

^Vital  QuesPtions  Pertaining  to  Chris- 
tian Belief.  Philadelphia,  same,  1887.  (c. 
1886.)    t 

^Words  of  Counsel  to  Young  Christians. 

St.  Louis,  n.  d.    j: 

Rice,  Martin.  History  of  the  Blue  River 
Baptist  Association.    Kansas  City,  1890.    * 

Rice,  N.  L.  Baptism;  the  Design,  Mode 
and  Subject.     St.  Louis,  1855.    f  t 

Debates  on  Baptism.     St.  Louis,  1861. 

Signs  of  the  Times.    St.  Louis,  1855.!  t 

Richards,  T.  T.  History  of  the  Halleck 
Guards.     St.  Louis,  1869.    f 

Ridhardson,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Sermons  and 
Sermon  Outlines.  Coltmnbia,  E.  W.  Stephens, 
1895. 

Richardson,  R.  Scriptural  View  of  the 
OflBce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Louis,  Chris- 
tian Publishing  Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1872.) 

Ricbey,  Frank  E.  Mechanics'  Lien  Law  of 
Missouri.     St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert,  1877. 


Ridhmond,  Dr.  J.  M.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reports.     St.  Joseph,  1892.    * 

Richter,  Mrs.  Dr., pseudonym,  "Edna  Fern.'* 
Venusmaerchen ;  Geschichten  aus  einer  an- 
dem  Welt.    Zurich,  F.  Schabelrtz,  1899.    i 

Ridenbaugh,  Mary  Young.  Biography  of 
Ephraim  McDowell,  M.  D.  "The  Father  of 
Ovariotomy."     New  York,  1890. 

Enola;   or   Her   Fatal   Mistake.     St. 

Louis,  1886.    *  t  t 

Riley,  Chas.  Valentine.  Reports  on  the 
Noxious,  Beneficial  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;  9  Annual  Reports.  Jef- 
ferson City,  1869-1877.    *  t 

(Ritchie,  Ryerson.)  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Kansas  City. 
(Kansas  City,  1891.)    *  J 

Ritter,  Geo.  A.  Essay  on  the  Lawyer  and 
the  Law  as  a  Profession.     St.  Louis,  1880.    * 

Robb,  Jno.  S.,  and  Madison  Tensas.  Swamp 
Doctor. 

(Robtmis,  C.  W.)  Practical  English  Gram- 
mar Made  Easy.  Revised  ed.  St.  Louis, 
1893.    * 

Robbins,  R.  H.,  publisher.  Angeline;  or  a 
StOTy  of  the  Revolution.  Carondelet,  Mis- 
souri, 1880.    * 

Robert,  P.  G.  Word  and  Work ;  or  Scien- 
tific and  Mosaic  Geogeny  Compared.  St. 
Louis,  1879.    ♦  t 

Roberts,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Inevitable  Surren- 
der of  Orthodoxy.    Kansas  City,  1895.    * 

Sermons.    Kansas  City,  1899. 

Rofcerts,  W.  K.  Divinity  and  Man ;  a  Doc- 
trinal Hypoitfiesis  upon  the  Structural  Order 
of  the  Universe,  the  Career  and  Destiny  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Monal  Obligations  of  Life.  Mex- 
ico, Missouri,  n.  d.     (c.  1895.)    *  t 

Robertson,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  F.  The  American 
Revolution  and  the  Acquisition  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.    St.  Louis,  1884.    t 

^Attempt  to  Separate  the  West  from  the 

American  Union,    n.  p.,  n.  d.  *     St.  Louis, 

1885.  tt 

Early  Days  of  the  Church  in  Kansas 

City.     Kansas  City  (1883).    f 

Historical  Societies  in  Their  Relation 

to  Local  Historical  Interest.  St.  Louis, 
1883.  *  t  t  (Publication  No.  10,  Missouri 
Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis.) 

Robertson,  James  D.  See  Winslow  and 
Robertson. 
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Robinson,  Dr.  Hamline  E.  Atomic  Hy- 
pothesis, from  Its  Inception  to  the  Present 
Time.  Maryville,  Missouri,  1873.  (50  copies 
privately  printed.) 

Catalogue  of  Occult  Books  in  the  Au- 
thor's Library,  with  Notes.  Maryville,  Mis- 
souri, 1897.    *     (105  copies  privately  printed.) 

Five  Centuries  of  Printing.    Mar)rville, 

Missouri,  1898.     * 

Genealogical  Notes.  American  Ances- 
try of  U.  S.  Grant.  Mar3rville,  Missouri,  1885.* 
(Privately  printed.) 

Philobiblion  on  Richard  Grant  White ; 

a  pungent  criticism  on  his  "Additional  Notes*' 
to  'The  Book  Hunter,"  by  John  Hill  Purton. 
Maryville,  Missouri,  1899.  *  (^^^  copies  pri- 
vately printed.) 

Sixth  Annual  Reunion  of  Company  F, 

Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  held  near 
Evansville,  Wisconsin,  June  18,  1890.  Mary- 
ville, Missouri,  1890.  *  (130  copies  privately 
printed.) 

Robinson,  Dr.  Hamline  E.,  compiler. 
Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association.  Mary- 
ville, Missouri,  1894.    * 

Robinson,  Rev.  Stuart.  Life  of  Rev.  Sam'l 
B.  McPheeters,by  Rev.  Jno.  S.  Grasty.  Intro- 
duction by  Robinson.    St.  Louis,  1871.  *  f  t 

Robinson,  Rev.  V.  W.  Only  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion God  Has  Revealed.  Valley  Falls,  Kan- 
sas, n.  d. 

Robinson,  Rev.  W.  M.    Our  Caesar. 
Robyn,  Henry.    The  Classical  Singer.     St. 
Louis,  1872.    X 

Singer's    Handbook,    a    Systematical 

Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singing. 
3  volumes.    St.  Louis,  1872.    % 

Singer's  Handbook ;  InstriKtion  in  the 

Art  of  Singing.  St.  Louis,  C.  Witter,  1880. 
(c.  1872.) 

^Thorough  Description  of  the   Braille 

System.    St.  Louis,  1867.    (c.  1866.)     *  f  t 

Roe,  Dr.  J.  R.    Nehushtan.  St.  Louis,  1894. 

Rogers,  Thos.  M.,  and  W.  M.  Carpenter. 
The  Self-instructor's  Manual  of  Shorthand. 
St.  Louis,  1885.    (c.  1885.)    t 

Rogers,  W.  C.  Recollections  of  Men  of 
Faith,  Containing  Conversations  with  Pio- 
neers of  the  Current  Reformaition.  St.  Louis, 
Christian  Publishing  Company,  1889. 

Rohde,  Rev.  J.  M.    Joy  of  Prayer.    Cincin- 


nati, Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1892. 
(c.  1892.) 

Rose,  Robt.    See  Bryan  and  Rose. 

Rosenstengel,  Wm.  H.  German  Reader 
for  High  School.    2d  ed.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c 

1881.  1883.)    t 

Lessons    in    German   Grammar.      St. 

Louis,  1879.    t 

Hilf-  und  Uebungs-Buch  in  der  Deut' 

schen  Sprache. 

Ross,  W.  Frank.  Medical  Hygiene;  or 
Cures  for  All  Diseases  Without  Drugs.  St. 
Louis,  1895.    J 

Roth  well,  W.  A.  Moberly  Art  Souvenir. 
Moberly,  1896.     * 

Rothwell,  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Denominational 
Self-examination.      Baltimore. 

Drill  in  Bible  Study.  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri, 1896.    (c.  1896.)     * 

Letters  on  Reading  the  Scriptures.  Co 

lumbia,  1889. 

Denominational  Self-examination.  Bal- 
timore. 

Royall,  Jno.  P.  Manual  of  the  Elements  of 
Bookkeeping. 

Royce,  Geo.  Monroe.  Little  Bugler.  St. 
Louis,  1880.     t 

^Two    Englishmen,    by  an   American. 

London,  1885.    t 

(Rozelle,  Arthur.)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Laibor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 
Jefferson  City,  19th,  1897.*  f  t   20th,  1898.  *  t 

Rozier,  Firmin  A.  History  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlement of  the  Mississippi  VaJley.  St  Louis, 
1890.    t  t 

Rumbold,  Thos.  Frazier.  Hygienic  and 
Sanative  Measures  for  Chronic  Inflammation 
of  Nose,  Throat  and  Ears.  2d  ed.  St.  Louis, 
Medical  Journal  Publishing  Company,  n.  d.  || 

1882.  t 

Hvgiene    of    the    Voice.     St    Louis, 

1898.     i 

A  Treatise  on   Catarrhal   Disease   of 

Nose,  Throat  and  Ears.  2d  ed.  St.  Louis, 
Medical  Journal  Publishing  Company,  1888.  || 

Rutter,  Jno.  P.  Thirty  Years  Out  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Ryan,  Most  Rev.  Pat.  Jno.  Some  of  the 
Causes  of  Modern  Religious  Skepticism.  St 
Louis,  B.  Herder,  1882.    1885.    t 
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St.  Louis  Mercantile  Advancement  Ccwn- 
pany,  compiler.  St.  Louis,  Queen  City  of  the 
West.    St.  Louis,  1898-9.    * 

St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy.  Summary 
View  of  Work  During  the  Year  1895-6,  in- 
cluding an  Address  by  Geo.  E.  Seymour.  St. 
Louis,  1896.    * 

St.  Louis  Star,  compiler.  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1899.     * 

Salinas,  Adolfo  Duclos.  Riches  of  Mexico 
and  Its  Institutions.    St.  Louis,  1893.    t 

Sampson,  Francis  Asbury.  Bibliography 
of  the  Geology  of  Missouri.  Jefferson  City, 
1890.  *  t  t  (Bulletin  No.  2,  Geological 
Survey  of  Missouri.) 

Pettis  County  and    Sedalia.      Sedalia, 

1886.     *  t 

Preliminary  List  of  the  MoUusca  erf  Ar- 
kansas.   Little  Rock,  1893.     *  t  t 

(Sampson,  Francis  Asbury.)  Bulletin  of  the 
Sedalia  Natural  History  Society.  Sedalia. 
1885.     * 

Sanborn,  J.  W.  Agricultural  College  Farm 
Bulletins  Nos.  1-14, 17-20,  22,  23,  25-30,  32,  34 
and  35.    Columbia,  1883-1888.     * 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letins Nos.  2,  4,  7  and  10.  Columbia,  1888- 
1889.     * 

Sanbum,  Mary  D.  Outlines  of  Civics. 
Warrensburg,  1898. 

Sappington,  Dr.  Jno.  Theory  and  Treat- 
ment of  Fevers.    1841. 

Scammon,  Laura  Eveiingh^un.  Bettine. 
Kansas  City,  1894. 

Spoon  River  Dan.    Kansas  City,  1894. 

Scharf,  J.  Thomas.  History  of  St.  Louis 
City  and  County.  2  volumes.  Philadelphia, 
1883.    *t1: 

Schlathoelter,  Rev.  Louis  F.  H)rpnotism 
Explained.  2d  ed.,  enlarged.  Moberly,  1898. 
(c.  1898.)     * 

Schuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery.  The 
Church,  Its  Ministry  and  Worship. 

Historical  Discourse  at  the  Semi-cen- 
tennial at  Christ  Churdi,  St.  Louis,  1869.  St. 
Louis,  1870.     *  t  $ 

Historical  Discourse  on  the  Seventieth 

Anniversary  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Louis,  No- 
vember 3,  1889.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    *  t  t 

Memorial  of  Christ  Church.    St.  Louis, 

i860.    ♦ 


Pioneer  Church ;  or  the  Story  of  a  New 

Parish  in  the  We^.    New  York,  1867.    1868.  J 

Schuyler,  Wm.  See  "World's  Best  Essays." 

Schwartz,  Stephen.  Twenty-two  Months  a 
Prisoner  of  War.    St.  Louis,  1892.     *  $ 

Schweitzer,  P.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  Nos.  i,  5,  19,  20,  24,  25,  28, 
29  and  33.    Columbia,  1888-1896.     * 

Report  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Mis- 
souri, embodying  Notes  and  Results  of  Analy- 
ses, by  A.  E.  Woodward,  from  Field  and 
Laboratory  Work  of  1890  to  1892.  Jefferson 
City,  1892.  *  t  (Missouri  Geological  Siurey 
Reports,  Voltune  III.) 

Scott,  Eli  Lawrence  W.  Where  Did  Cain 
Get  His  Wife? 

Scroggs,  V.  M.,  and  Wallace  J.  Davis. 
Souvenir  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  Thirty- 
ninth  General  Assembly,  1897-8.  Sedalia, 
1897.     * 

Seamon,  W.  H.  Mineral  Resources  of  Mis- 
souri.   Rolla,  1895.     *  • 

Sears,  Edmund,  Hamilton.  Outlines  of  Po- 
litical Gro^vth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  f  J 

See,  Professor  T.  J.  J.  Entwickelung  der 
Doppelstem-Systeme.  Berlin,  R.  Friedlaender 
&  Sohn,  1893. 

First  Catalogue  of   500   New  Double 

and  Multiple  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
sphere,  discovered  at  the  Lowell  Observatory. 
L)mn,  Massachusetts,  Nichols  Press,  1898. 

Micrometrical  Measures  of  500  Double 

and  Multiple  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, made  with  the  24-inch  Refractor  of  the 
Lowell  Observatory.    Kiel,  1898. 

Origin    of    Binary   Stars.      Columbia, 

Missouri,  1889. 

Researches   on   the  Evolution   of  the 

Stellar  System,  Volume  I.  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts, Nichols  Press,  1896. 

Selinger,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Agnosticism,  New 
Theology  and  Old  Theology;  or  the  Natural 
and  the  Supernatural.  St.  Louis,  B.  Herder, 
1892. 

Sever,  F.  P.  The  Progressive  Speller.  Bos- 
ton, D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1897.  *  1899.  (c. 
1897.) 

Seymour,  Geo.  E.  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
St.  Louis,  1878.    1880.     t 

Mental  Arithmetic.    St.  Louis,  1882. 
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New  Mental  Arithmetic,  Based  on  a 

Natural  Method.  St.  Louis,  1884,  n.  d.  (c 
1884.)    t 

New  Mcdiod  of  Double  Entry  Book- 
keeping.   St.  Louis,  1882.    (c.  1882.)    :|: 

Practical  Arithmeltic.    St.  Louis,  1878. 

1880.    t 

Study  of  History;   Its  Function.     St 

Louis,  1889.    t 

(Seymour,  Geo.  E.)  Standard  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Conrbining  Oral  and  Written  Ex- 
ercises. St.  Louis,  Standard  School  Book 
Company,  n.  d.     (c.  1886.)    * 

Shackleford,  D.  W.  Missouri  Criminal 
Code,  Indexed  and  Annotated.  Columbia,  E. 
W.  Stephens,  1895. 

Shafer,  D.  R.  Foundations  of  Success.  St 
Louis,  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  1883.  X    1898. 

Household  and  Fanner's  Cyclopedia. 

St  Louis,  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  1879.  J 
1898. 

Sexual  Philosophy.     St.  Louis,  J.  H. 

Chambers  &  Co.,  1898. 

Shannon,  R.  D.  Civil  Government  and  the 
Qvil  System  of  Missoiui.  New  York,  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  1879.    * 

Sharp,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Faithful  God;  as 
Shown  in  Sketch  of  life  of  Rev.  James  E. 
Sharp,  n.  p.     (1896.)    * 

Shaw,  Henry.  The  Rose,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.    St.  Louis,  1879.    * 

^Vine  and  Civilizatkwi.    St.  Louis,  1884. 

Shaw,  Robt.  Creator  and  Cosmos.  2  vol- 
umes. 2d  revision.  St.  Louis,  i882.t  1892.!  t 
(c.  revision,  1880.) 

Shea,  Jno.  C.  Reminiscences  of  Quan- 
trell's  Raid  on  Lawrence.  Kansas  City. 
1879.    * 

Shearer,  Rev.  James  W.  Pictured  Outline 
of  the  Gospel  Narrative.    St.  Louis  1900.   f  t 

Sheldon,  Walter  Lorenzo.  Ethical  Lec- 
tiu^s.    n.  t-p.    X 

^An   Ethical  Movement.     New  York, 

1896.  t 

Ethics  for  the  Young,    n.  p.,  n.  d.  * 

Plea  for  the  Ethical  Value  of  Poetry. 

n.  imp.    X 

Responsive  Exercises,    n.  imp.    :j: 

Sketch  of  the  History  of   the   Ethical 

Movement    St.  Louis,  1893.    :|: 

Social  Ideals,    n.  imp.    :j: 


Story  of  the  Bible.    Chicago,  1899.    X 

Story  of  the  Life  of    Jesus,  for  the 

Young,  from  an  Ethical  Standpoint  Phila- 
delphia, 1895.    t  X 

^True  Liberalism.    Philadelphia,  1894.  | 

^What  Does  It  Mean  to  Be  Religious? 

Philadelphia,  1894.    :|: 

^What  We  Mean  by  Duty.    Phitodel- 

phia,  1895.    t 

Worship  in  the  Spirit.     Philadelphia, 

1895.    t 

Shepard,  Edw.  Morse.  Competitive  Test 
and  the  Civil  Service  of  the  States  and  Chies. 
New  York,  1884.    X 

Martin  Van  Buren.     Boston,  1888.    X 

Sy^ematic  Mineral  Record.  New  York, 

1884. 

^Work  of  a  Social  Teacher.    New  York, 

1884.    tt 

Shepard,  Elihu  H.  Autobiography.  St 
Louis,  1869.    *  t  t 

Early  History  of  St.  Louis  and  Mis- 
souri.   St.  Louis,  1870.    *  t  t 

Sherman,  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Mission  Tracts. 
First  and  Second  Series.  St.  Louis,  B.  Her- 
der, 1900. 

Sherrick,  Fannie  Isabel.  See  Fannie  Isabel 
Warden. 

Sherwood,  Rev.  Adiel.  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Churches.    St.  Louis,  1850.    :|: 

^Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  2  vol- 
umes.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.     (c.  1856.)    f 

Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  Elisha  B.  Fifty  Years 
on  the  Skirmish  Line.  Chicago  and  New 
York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1893. 

Sherwood,  Julia  L.  Memoir  of  A<fiel  Sher- 
wood, D.  D.,  by  His  Daughter.  Philadelphia, 
1884.    X 

Short,  Rev.  Wm.  Christian  Science;  Whaft 
It  Is,  What  Is  New  and  What  Is  True  Aboot 
It     New  York,  Thos.  Whittaker,  1899.    % 

Shumard,  Benj.  F.  Geological  Report  on 
the  Enloe  Minmg  Property  of  Allen  P.  Rich- 
ardson.   St.  Louis,  1867.    t 

Geological  Report  on  the  Old  Mines 

Property  of  William  Long.    St  Louis,  1867.  X 

See  Swallow  and  Shumard. 

Shumard,  Benj.  F.,  and  N.  W.  Bliss.  Re- 
port  on  the  Oiouteou  League  Tract,  St. 
Louis,  1873. 
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Simpson,  Rev.  Fred.  W.  The  What  and 
Why  of  Methodism,  with  Counsels  to  Con- 
verts.   Osceola,  1901.    * 

Singleton,  Wm.  R.  History  of  the  Sym- 
bols of  Freemasonry  and  the  History  of  the 
A.  • .  A.  • .  Scottish  Rite,  (Mackey's  History 
of  Freemasonry,  Volumes  5,  6  and  7.)  New 
York,  n.  d.    (c.  1898.)    * 

Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Louis,  editors.  Fa- 
miliar Instructions  of  Rev.  Modier  McAulay. 
St.  Louis,  1888. 

Life  of  Catherine  McAuley.    1866.    f 

Sisters  of  St  Joseph.  Catholic  Child's  Let- 
ter Writer.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  n.  d. 

Manual  of  Meditation.    St.  Louis,  B. 

Herder,  1899. 

Skillman,  W.  D.  Western  Metropolis;  or 
St.  Louis  in  1846.    St.  Louis,  1846.    f 

Smarius,  Father  Cornelius.  Points  of  Con- 
troversy.   New  York,  1863.    1870.    f 

Smart,  J.  H.  -Gems  of  Th«ought.  St.  Louis, 
1883. 

Smith,  Charlotte.     Chicago  Fire.     1871. 

Smith,  Chas.  A.    Continuous  Guides. 

Graphical  Estimates  of  Earthworks.  J 

Smith,  Mrs.  Isaibella  P.  What  Woman 
Wouldn't?    Waaihington. 

(Smith,  J.  F.)  General  Business  Review  of 
Monroe  Cky,  Missouri,  with  Biographical  and 
Historical  Sketches.    Hannibal,  1887.    ♦ 

Smith,  James  M,  Work  in  Revivals  and 
Sketches  in  the  Life  and  Preaching  of.  St. 
Joseph,  1885. 

Smith,  Joseph.  Book  of  Commandments 
for  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Organized  According  to  Law  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1830.  Zion  (Independence,  Missouri), 
W.  W.  Phelps  &  Co.,  1833.  (ist  ed.  of  this 
Mormon  book.) 

Smith,  R.  F.  Trade  of  Sedalia  for  the  Sea- 
son of  1872.    Sedalia,  1872.    * 

^Universal  Guide  Along  die  Missouri, 

Kansas  &  Texas  Rsulway.  Council  Blufls, 
1871.    * 

Smith,  Sol.  Franklin.  Autobiography  of  a 
Retired  Actor.    New  York,  1868. 

^Theattncal  Apprenticeship  and  Anec- 
dotal Recollections.  Philadelphia,  1845. 
1846.    t  t 

^llieaitrical  Journey  Work   and  Anec- 


dotal Recollections  of  Sol.  Smith,  Comedian, 
Attorney  at  Law,  etc.    Philadelphia,  i8S4, 

^Theatrical   Management  in  the  West 

and  Sotrth  for  Thirty  Years.  New  York,  Har- 
per Bros.,  1868.    (c.  1868.)    t  t 

Smith,  Mrs.  fencer.  First  Lessons  in 
Composition.    Boston,  1856.    * 

Smith,  Sydney  K.  Theory  and  Principles  of 
Law.     Columbia,  1884.    (c.  1884.)    :j: 

Smith,  T.  Berry.  Circle  of  Material  Sci- 
ences ;  (a  chart).    Kansas  City,  1880. 

^Studies  in  Nature  and  Language  Les- 
sons.   Chicago,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1890. 

Smith,  Wm.  Benj.  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 
Bioston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1885. 

Introductory    Modern     Geometry,   of 

Point,  Ray  and  Circle.  New  York,  Macmillan 
Company,  1893.    (c.  1892.) 

Memoir  of  James  Sidney  Rollins.  New 

York,  1891.    *  t 

Smythe,  Chas.  R.  Letters  on  Public 
Schools,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  System 
as  Conducted  in  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis, 
1870.    *  t  $ 

Snead,  Thomas  Lownes.  Fight  for  Mis- 
souri.   New  York,  1886.  f     1888.  *  J 

Snider,  Denton  Jaques.  American  Stafte.  n. 
t-p.    (1874.)     t  t 

Clarence,  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts.     n. 

p.,  n.  d.    t 

^The  Freeburgers;  a  novel.    St  Louis, 

1890.  *    n.  d.    (c.  1889.)    t  t 

Goethe's  Faust ;  a  Commentary  on  the 

Literasy  Bibles  of  the  Occident.  2  volumes. 
Boston,  1886.  t  t    New  ed.     St  Louis,  n.  d. 

Homer's    Iliad;    a  Commentary.     St 

Louis,  n.  d.     1897.    J 

Shakespearian  Drama  f  the  Comedies. 

St.     Louis,     Sigma     Publishing     Company 

(1887).  t 

^Shakespearian  Drama;  the  Histories. 

St.  Louis,  Sigma  Publishing  Company 
(1889.)    t 

Shakespearian  Drama;  the  Tragedies. 

Boston,  Ticknor  &  Co.,  1887.    t 

^System  of   Shakespeare's  Dramas.     2 

volumes..    St.  Louis,  1877.    f  t 

^Walk  in  Hellas ;  or  the  Old  in  the  New. 

Part  I.  St  Louis,  1881.  f  t  Part  H.  St. 
Louis,  n.  d.  *     New  ed.     1892. 

Snow,  James  F.     See  Beatty  and  Snow. 
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Snow,  Marshall  Solomon.  Addresses.  (St. 
Louis,  1887.)     *  t 

City  Government  of  St.  Louis.  Balti- 
more, Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887.     f  J 

Higher  Education  in  Missouri.  Wash- 
ington, United  States  Bureau  of   Education, 

1898.  tt 

Soldan,  L.  Amerikanisches  Lesebuch  fuer 
Schule  und  Haus.  St.  Louis,  1868.  7th  ed. 
n.  d.    (Preface  1868.)     f 

Soldan,  L.,  editor.  Ahn's  Praktischer  Lehr- 
gang  zur  schnellen  und  leichten  Erlemung  der 
franzoesichen  Sprache.    St.  Louis,  1866.     * 

Sonneschein,  Mrs.  S.  H.    A.  Romance. 

Soule,  A.  M.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  No.  26.     Columbia,  1894.  * 

Spalding,  C.  C.  Annals  of  the  Cky  of  Kan- 
sas.   Kansas  City,  1858.     f 

(Spaunhorst,  Henry  J.)  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  La'bor  Statistics.  3d,  St.  Louis, 
1882.  *  t  t     4th,  Jefferson  City,  1883.  *  f  t 

Specht,  Emma  E.  H.  Alfrieda.  St.  Louis, 
1890.    (c.  1890.)    *  t  t 

(Spencer,  Selden.)  First  Annual  Record  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity.    St.  Louis,  1900. 

Spencer,  Sherman,  compiler.  Voters'  Hand- 
book ;  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1881.    J 

Spiher,  Elder  H.  H.  World's  Physician, 
Christ  the  Lord.     (St.  Louis,  n.  d.)    (c.  1895.) 

Spink,  Alfred  H.    Derby  Winner. 

Spinzig,  Carl.  Cholera;  the  Laws  of  Its  Oc- 
currence, Non-occurrence  and  Its  Nature.  St. 
Louis,  1877.    X 

Epidemic  Diseases  as*  Dependent  upon 

Meteorological  Influences.  St.  Louis,  1874.*  J 

^Variola.    St.  Louis,  1878.    % 

Spurlock,  James  A.  Gospel  of  God.  Ver- 
sailles (1894).     * 

Philosophy  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  the 

Millennium.      St.     Louis,    W.    J.     Gilbert, 
(1869).     *  t 

-Treatise  on  the   Exemption   Laiws   of 


Missouri.    Hannibal,  1876.     * 

Stamm,  Anton.  Erstes  Lesebuch.  St. 
Louis,  F.  Saler,  n.  d. 

Stark,  Chas.  B.  Digest  of  Missouri  Re- 
ports. 3  volumes.  St.  Louis,  Gilbert  Book 
Company,  1887.     1895.    (c-  1887.) 

Stedman,  J.  M.    Agricultural    Experiment 


Station  Bulletins  Nos.  35,  36,  41,  44  and  47. 
Columbia,  1896-1899.     * 

Steedman,  I.  G.  W.  Carp  and  Carp  Culture 
in  Missouri,  with  Appendix  on  Native  Fish. 
St.  Louis,  1884.  t  t  Jefferson  City,  1885. 
Revised  ed.    1887.     * 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  pseudonym,  "Shep- 
pard  Stevens."  I  Am  the  King.  Boston,  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  1898.    f  t 

Sword    of    Justice.      Boston,    Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  1899.    f  t 

Stevenson,  Robt.  F.  Missouri  School  Dis- 
trict Coimselor.    Jefferson  City,  1880.     *  $ 

Stewart,  A.  J.  D.,  editor.  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1898.     *  t  t 

Ste^'urt,  Chas.  An  Analytical  Ari!thmetic, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges ;  in  Which 
the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Numbers 
are  Clearly  Demonstrated  by  Analysis  and 
Worked  Out  by  Cancellation.  St.  Louis,  Geo. 
Knapp  &  Co.,  1856.  *  2d  ed.  1863.  J  3d 
ed.  St.  Louis,  Southwestern  Book  and  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1874.    J 

Stillman,  Dr.  J.  D.  Evolution  of  Physio- 
logical and  Chemical  Science  in  a  Natural  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine.    St.  Louis,  1893.    f  t 

Stockton,  T.  J.  Life  Sketches  and  Reminis- 
cences. Maryville,  n.  d.  (1878.)  (400  copies 
privately  printed.) 

Same.      2d  ed.,  enlarged.     Stanberry, 

Missouri,  1886.   (400  copies  privately  printed.) 

Same.    3d  ed.,  enlarged.    Stanberry, 

Missouri,  1898.  (1,000  copies  privately 
printed.) 

Stoeckhardt,  G.  Adventspredigten.  Aus- 
legung  der  vornehmsten  Weissagungen  des 
Alten  Testaments.    St.  Louis,  1887. 

Die    Biblische    Geschichte    des  Alten 

Testaments;  kurze  Auslegung  der  alttesta- 
mentlichen  Geschichtsbuecher.  St.  Louis, 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1897. 

Die   Biblische  Geschichte  des   Neuen 

Testaments;  kurze  Auslegung  der  Evange- 
lien  und  Apostelgeschichte.  St.  Louis,  Con- 
cordia Publishing  House,  1899. 

Passionspredigten.     2    volumes.     St. 

Louis,  1885.      1890. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Margaret  Manson  (Barber), 
pseudonym,  "Mary  Cragge."  From  Beyond ; 
a  novel. 

One  of  "Berrian's"  Novels.    New  York, 


1890.  tt 
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Problem    of    Domestic    Service.     St 

Louis,  1892.     (c.  1892.)    *  t 

Stone,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Memoir  of  Geo.  Board- 
man  Boomer.    Boston,  1864.    f 

Strahom,  Robt.  E.  To  the  Rockies  and  Be- 
yond.   Omaha,  1878.  *     1879.    f  t 

Striker,  Lennie.  Striker  Pirimairy  Reading 
Chart.    Qiicago. 

Strong,  Bessie  P.  Conquered;  a  novel. 
New  York,  i8;8.    t 

Stutzman,  Frank  R.  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor  at  Work.  St. 
Louis,  1891. 

Sutherland,  Jas.  Kansas  City  Directory 
and  Business  Mirror  for  1860-1.    Indianapolis. 

Swallow,  Geo.  C.  First  and  Second  Annual 
Geok>gical  Reports  of  Missouri.  Jefferson 
City.  1855.     Mt 

^Third  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  <rf   Missoiwi.     Jefferson  City, 

1857.  *t 

Fourth  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.    Jefferson  City,  1859.    *  t  t 

Fifth  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.    Jefferson  City,  i860.    *  J 

Geological    Report    of    the    Country 

Ateng  the  Souttowestem  Branch  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  St.  Louis,  1859.  *  f  $  New  York, 
1859. 

Grape  Culture  in  Missouri.    St.  Louis, 

1858.  t 

Report  on  the  Mmeral  Lands  of  Messrs. 

Woods,  Christy  &  Co.  (1866). 

Swallow,  Geo.  C,  and  Benj.  F.  Shumard. 
Report  on  Mineral  Lands  of  the  Richmond 
Mining  Company.    St.  Louis,  1865. 

Swan,  A.  M.  Andrew  County,  Its  Soil, 
Climaite  and  Advantages.    Savannah,  1869. 

^Hott  County,  Its  Soil,  Climate  and  Ad- 
vantages.   St.  Joseph,  1869. 

Nodaway  County,  Its  Soil,  Climate  and 

Advantages.    Maryville,  1869. 

Sweeney,  John.  Greenbackers'  Handbook. 
Kansas  City,  1878. 

Sweeney,  Elder  Jrto.  S.  See  Pritchett  and 
Sweeney. 

Swinney,  J.  Oswald.  Second  Adam,  or  God 
Ideal  of  Man.    St.  Louis,  1879.    J 

Swkzler,  Wm.  F.    Commerce  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  Rivers.    Washington,  1888. 
17 


History  of   Staltistics  and  their  Value. 

Washington,  1888.    *  f 

Illustrated  History  of  Missouri.      St. 

Louis,  1879.    *  t  t 

^Wool  and  the  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

Washington,  1886. 

Sydenstricker,  Hiram  M.  Monism  and 
Its  Bearing  on  Philosophic  and  Religious 
Thought  in  America.    Wooster,  Ohio,  1895.  * 

Points  for  Church  Mennbers.    Pleasant 

Hill,n.d.    * 

Tafel,  Rudolph  Leonard.  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg  as  a  Philosopher  and  Man  of  Science. 
Chicago,  1867.    (c.  1867.)    f  t 

Laws  of  English  Orthography  and  Pro- 

nunciaition.    New  York,  1862. 

Tafel,  Johann  Friedrich  Leonhard,  and  Ru- 
dolph Leonhard.  Latin  Pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  Alphabet.    Philadelphia,  i860,    f  J 

Semitic  Comparaitive  Philology ;  a  Re- 
view of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Gesenius  and 
Ewald.    Andover,  1862. 

Taussig,  W.  Development  of  St.  Louis  Ter- 
minals.   St.  Louis,  1874.    :j: 

Some  A^ects  of  Foreign  Management 

and  Their  Lessons.    St.  Louis,  1896.    X 

Taylor,  Rev.  B.  T.    Infidel's  Confession. 

Taylor  (J.  N.),  and  (M.  O.)  Crooks.  Sketch 
Book  of  St.  Louis.    St.  Louis,  1858.    *  f  I 

Thayer,  Amos  M.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Courts.  Rev.  ed.  St.  Louis,  n.  d.  (c. 
1895.) 

Synopsis  of  the  Law  of  Contract.     St- 

Louis,  n.  d. 

Thilly,  Frank.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Ethics.  New  York,  Chas.  Scrtbner's  Sons, 
1900.    t 

Leipzig's  Controversy  wkh  Locke  Con- 
cerning Innate  Ideas.     Heidelberg,  1895. 

Tliilly,  Frank,  translator.  Paulson's  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy.    New  York,  1895. 

Paulsen's    System    of    Ethics.     New 

York,  1899. 

^W^eber's  History  of  Philosophy.     New 

York,  1896. 

Thomas,  Jno.  E.    History  erf  St.  Louis. 

Shakespearian  Readings. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Christianity  a  Fact. 
Kansas  City,  1882.     * 

Thompson,  B.  Origin  of  the  Black  and 
White  Races. 
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Thompson,  Geo.  Prison  Life  and  Reflec- 
tions^  Oberlin,  1847.  t  New  York.  1848. 
Hartford,  1849.  1850.  f  1851.  *  1855. 
(Work,  Burr  and  Thompson  in  Missouri  Peni- 
tentiary.) 

Thompson,  Dr.  Jno.  H.  Diseases  and  Inju- 
ries of  the  Conjunctiva.     Kansas  City,  1897. 

Thompson,  L.  A.  Montgomery  County, 
Missouri;  Some  of  Its  Advantages  and  In- 
ducements to  Immigrants.  Montgomery  Cky, 
1879. 

Thompson,  Seymour  D.  Charging  the 
Jury;  a  monograph.  St.  Louis,  Wm.  H. 
Stevenson,  1880. 

Government   by  Lawyers.     St.  Louis, 

1896, 

Law  of  Carriers  of   Passengers.     San 

Francisco,  Bancroft-Whitney  Company,  1887. 

r-Law  of  Corporations.    7  volumes.    San 

Francisco,  1895-1899. 

Law  of  Electricity.    St.  Louis,  Central 

Law  Journal  Company,  1891.    (c.  1891.) 

Law  of  Negligence.     2  volumes.     St. 

Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  &  Co.,  1880.    (c.  1880.) 

National  Bank  Cases.    San  Francisco, 

1878. 

Officers  of  Corporations.     St.  Louis, 

1880.    t 

^Treatise  on  Homestead  and  Exemption 

Laws.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  &  Co.,  1878. 
(C.1878.)    t 

^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Trials  in  Ac- 
tions Civil  and  Criminal.  2  volumes.  Chi- 
cago, T.  H.  Flood  &  Co.,  1889.    (c.  1888.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Liability  of  Stockhold- 
ers in  Corporations.  San  Francisco,  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.  (1879).    f 

Thompson,  Seymour  D.,  and  Edwin  G. 
Merriam.  Treatise  on  Conduct  of  Juries. 
St.  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Stevenson,  1882. 

Thraillkill,  Jno.  W.  Essay  on  the  Cause  of 
Infant  Mortality. 

Thiunmel,  M.  L.  G,  and  C.  Guillaume,  and 
Perry  S.  Rader.  Civil  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  Missouri,  and  History  of 
Missouri,  by  Perry  S.  Rader.  Columbia.  E. 
W.  Stephens,  1897.     * 

Tice,  J.  H.  Elements  of  Meteorology.  St. 
Louis,  Part  II,  1875.    (c.  1875.)     *  f  t 

National  Weather  Almanac,    1873-85. 

St.  Louis,  V.  d.    1878-84.     t 


^A  New  System  of  Meteorology.  Vol- 
ume I.    St.  Louis,  1878.     i 

Over  the  Plains  and  On  the  Mountains. 

St.  Louis,  n.  d.  *     1872.    f  t 

Tiedeman,  Chris.  G.  Elementary  Treatise 
on  American  Law  of  Real  Property.  St. 
Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book  Company, 
1884.     1885.  t     1892.     (c.  1883.) 

Equity  Jurisprudence.    St.  Paul,  1893. 

^Treatise  on   the   Law  of  Commercial 

Paper.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book 
Company,  1889.    (c.  1889.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Per- 
sonal Property.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law 
Book  Company,  1891.    (c.  1891.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Limitations  of   Police 

Power.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thoma^  Law  Book 
Company,  1886.    (c.  1886.) 

Unwritten  Constitution  of  the  United 

States ;  Philosophical  Inquiry  Into  the  Funda- 
mentals of  American  Constitutional  Law. 
New  York,  1890.     f  t 

TiflFany,  Dr.  Flavel  B.  Errors  of  Refraction 
Caused  by  Ocular  Muscles. 

Optometry.    St.  Louis,  1893. 

St^fmatism  and  Myopia. 

Tiflany,  Jno.  K.  History  of  the  Postage 
Stamps  of  the  United  States.  St.  Louis,  C.  H. 
Meked,  1887.    *  f 

Philatelical  Library.  St.  Louis,  1874.! J 

Tiffany,  Olive  E.  Fairbanks.  Story  of  Ghi- 
berti.    Kansas  City,  1896.    * 

Story  of  Giotto.    Kansas  City,  n.  d.   * 

Tong,  H.  F.  Historical  Sketches  of  South- 
east Missouri  Baptists.    St.  Louis,  1888.    f 

Tracy,  J.  L.  American  Historical  Reader. 
Philadelphia,  1857.     J 

^American  School  Manual  and  Juvenile 

Harp.  5th  ed.  Cincinnati,  1856.  J  St.  Louis, 
i860,   t 

Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Agri- 
cultural Association,  i  ith,  St.  Louis,  i872.*tt 
1 2th,  Jefferson  City,  1873.  *  t  t 

Guide  to  the  Great  West.     St.  Louis, 

1870.    sth  ed.    1871.     * 

^Tracy's  Guide    to    Missouri    and    St. 

Louis,  Containing  the  New  Congressional 
Districts.    St.  Louis,  1872.     J 

Tracy,  S.  M.  Agricultural  College  Farm 
Bulletin  No.  21.    Columbia,  1886.     * 
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Trelease,  Wm.,  secretary.  Missouri  Botan- 
ical Garden  Reports,  ist,  1890,  to  nth,  1900. 
St.  Lours,  1890-1900.    *  t  J 

Trezevant,  Eva.  In  Maiden  Meditation. 
Chicago,  1894.     t 

Trice,  Dr.  O.  C.  New  Missouri ;  Condensed 
Pacts  Concerning  the  Great  State  of  Missouri. 
Kansas  City.    (c.  1900.)     * 

Triplett,  Colonel  Frank.  Conquering  the 
Wilderness;  or  New  Pictorial  History  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Pioneer  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  America.  New  York,  1883. 
1895.  t     (c.  1883.) 

Life,  Times  and  Treacherous  Death  of 

Jesse  James.  St.  Louis,  J.  H.  Chambers  & 
Co.,  1882. 

Miner's    Manual.     St.    Louis,    J.    H. 

Chambers  &  Co.,  1882. 

Trowbridge,  S.  H.  Manual  of  Geology. 
Chicago,  1884. 

Methods  of  Science  Teaching.    1884. 

Tucker,  Nathan  Beverly.  George  Bal- 
combe;  a  novel.  2  volumes.  New  York, 
1836.    t 

Tucker,  Nathan  Beverly,  pseudonym,  "Ed- 
ward William  Sidney."  Partisan  Leader,  a 
.  Tale  of  the  Futm-e.  2  volumes,  n.  p.  1856. 
(Washington,  1836.) 

Reprint  of  same,  with   Notes.     New 

York,  Rudd  &  Carlton,  1861.    *  f 

Reprint  of  same,  edited  by  Thos.  A. 

Ware.    Richmond,  1862. 

Tuttle,  Rev.  Joseph  King.  Ecce  Christus 
Lectures.    Sedalio,  1887.    * 

Umphraville,  Angus.    Siege  of  Baltimore. 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Cele- 
bration of  the  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of 
Its  Founding,  July,  4,  1890.  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, 1890.    * 

"Valmaer."  Lawyer's  Code  of  Ethics.  A 
Satire.  St.  Louis,  The  F.  H.  Thomas  Law 
Book  Company,  1887.    (c.  1886.) 

Van  Brunt,  Henry,  translator.  VioUet-le- 
duc's   Discourses   on  Architecture.     Boston, 

1875-  tt 

Vassar,  Rev.  T.  E.  Character  Studies. 
Kansas  City,  1894. 

Vaughan,  Rev.  C.  R.  Reply  to  Dr.  S.  L 
Baird's  Pamphlet  in  Favor  of  Organic  Union. 
n.  p.    (1888.)    * 

Vaughn,  Victor  C.    Chemistry. 


Vaughn,  Victor  C,  and  Fred.  G.  Novy. 
Ptomaines,  Leucomaines  and  Bacterial  Pro- 
teids.    2d  ed.    Philadelphia,  1891. 

Vernon,  Rev.  Dr.  Leroy  Madison.  See 
Chas.  Elliott. 

Vervins,  Alfred,  Comte  de.  Deux  Artistes 
en  Voyage.    New  York,  1891.     J 

"Musical     Mosaic"    Novelettes.      St. 

Louis,  n.  d.     f 

Vest,  Geo.  Graham.  Missouri;  Its  History 
and  Resources.  New  York,  Equity  Press, 
1890.     * 

Vickroy,  Thos.  R.  Complete  Course  in 
Arithmetic,  Written  and  Mental,  for  Higher 
Grades.  Volume  I,  St.  Louis,  1892.  (c.  189 1. 
1892.)     *  t 

Complete  Course  in  Arithmetic,  Writ- 
ten and  Mental.     St.  Louis,  1892.     *  J 

Complete  Course    in    Language    and 

Grammar.    St.  Louis,  1892.     *  J 

Complete  Course  in  Spelling  and  Ety- 
mology.   St.  Louis,  1892.    t 

-Composition  of  Words  and  Synonyms 


for  Higher  Grades.    St.  Louis,  1891.  (c.  1891.) 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  English 

Language.    St.  Louis,  1880.    :j: 

Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Writ- 
ten.   St.  Louis,  1892.    t 

Elements  of  Language  and  Grammar. 

St.  Louis,  1892.    J 

First  Circle  in  English  Grammar.     St. 

Louis,  1875.    t 

First  Circle   in  English  Grammar  f<M- 

Fourth  Grade.    St.  Louis,  1880,    J 

Fonetic  Primer.     St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c. 

1877)  * 

New  Method  of  Teaching  Penmanship. 

St.  Louis,  1891.    t 

Primer  of  Reading  and  Writing.     St. 

Louis,  1892.    X 

Pronouncing  Speller  for   Lower  and 

Middle  Grades.    St.  Louis,  1891. 

(Vickroy,  T.  R.)  Standard  Pronouncing 
Speller.  St.  Louis,  Standard  School  Book 
Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1886.)    * 

Von  Harten,  Dr.  E.  A.  Oleokalium  oder 
das  Geheimniss  des  Olei  Baunschidtii.  Jef- 
ferson City,  1876.    * 

Vrooman,  Anne  L.  Silver  Text  Series  of 
Bible  Lessons.    St.  Louis,  1898. 
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Sociological  Interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

St  Louis,  1898. 

Vrooman,  WsJter.  Govenunent  Owner- 
ship in  Production  and  Distribution.  Balti- 
more, 1895.    % 

New    Democracy;    a    Handbook    for 

Democratic  Speakers  and  Workers.  St.  Louis, 
1897.    * 

(Vrooman,  Walter.)  Miss  Chunk ;  a  Tale  of 
the  Times.    St.  Louis  (1897). 

Sacred  Biography  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

(St.  Louis,  1897.)    t  t 

Wade,  Wm.  P.  Treatise  on  Retroactive 
Laws.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  &  Co.,  1879. 
(c.  1879.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Notice.  Chi- 
cago, Callahan  &  Co.,  1878.    1880.    (c.  1878.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Taxation  in 

Missouri.    Kansas  City,  1874. 

Wagner,  David.  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  with  Notes,  References  and  Index. 
St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Gilbert,  1870.  2d  ed.  1870.  ♦ 
3d  ed.    1872.   t  t 

Wall,  Miss  Annie.  Oirtlines  of  English  His- 
tory.   St.  Louis,  1879.    1880.    t 

Sorddlo's  Story,  Retold  in  Prose.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  Hougbton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1886.    t  t 

Wall,  Miss  Annie,  translator.  Is  Lying 
Easy?  A  comedy  from  the  German.  St. 
Louis,  1877.    t 

Wall,  O.  A.  The  Prescription.  St.  Louis, 
A.  Cast  &  Co.,  1888.  II     1890.    t  t 

Walser,  Geo.  H.  Orthopaedia,  or  Atomic 
Solution,    n.  p.    1898.    * 

Walter,  N.  S.  Right  Picture,  or  tfie  Scene 
of  Life.  Chicago,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
i88a    t 

Walters,  F.  M.  Physiological  Qass  Book. 
Warrensburg  (1898).  *     ist  ed.     1895. 

Walters,  C.  F.  W.  Amerikanische  luthe- 
rische  Epistel-Postille.  3d  ed.  St.  Louis,  Con- 
cordia Publishing  House,  n.  d.    Preface  1882. 

Americanische  lutherische  Evangelien- 

Postille.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  n.  d.    Preface  1870. 

^Americanische    lutherische    Pastoral- 

Theologie.  St.  Louis,  1872.  2d  ed.  Concor- 
dia Publishing  House,  1875.  4*  ^d-  1897. 
(Preface  1872.) 

Ansprachen  und  Gebete,  gesprochen 

in  den  Versammlungen  der   Evangelisch-Lu- 


therischen  Gesammtgemeinde  und  ihres  Vor- 
attandes,  von  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Wakher,  Pfarrer 
genannter  Gemeinde  in  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,- 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1888. 

^Antwort  auf  die  Frage:   Warum  sind 

die  symbolischen  Buecher  unserer  Kirche  von 
denen,  weiche  Diener  derselben  werden  wol- 
len,  unbedingt  zu  untersdireiben  ?  St.  Louis, 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1887. 

Casual-Predigten    und  -Reden.     Aus- 

seinem  schriftlichen  Nachlass  gesammelt.  St 
Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1892. 

Der  Concordienformel  Kern  und  Stern. 

3d  ed.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing^ 
House,  1887. 

Die  Evangelisch  -  Lutherische  Kirche 

die  wahre  sichtbare  Kirche  Gottes  auf  Erden. 
St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1891. 

Festklaenge.      Predigten   ueber   Fest- 

texte  des  Kirchenjahrs.  Aus  seinem  schrift- 
lichen Nachlass  gesammelt.  St.  Louis,  Con- 
cordia Publishing  House,  1892. 

Gnadenjahr.      Predigten     ueber     die 

Evangelien  des  Kirchenjahrs.  Aus  seinem 
schriftlichen  Nachlass  gesammelt.  St.  Louis, 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1891.  Preface 
1890. 

Goldkoemer.    10  Predigten.    Zwickau,. 

Saxony,  1882. 

Lutfierische  Brosamen.    Predigten  und 

Reden,  aufs  neue  dargeboten.  St.  Louis,  Con- 
cordia Publishing  House,  1897.    Preface  1876. 

Die  lutherische  Lehre  von  der  Recht- 

fertigung.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  1899.     Preface  1859. 

Predigtentwuerfe  und  nicht  ganz  aus- 

gefuehrte  Predigten  und  Casualreden.  Aus- 
seinem  schriftlichen  Nachlass  gesammelt.  St. 
Louis,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1891. 

Die  redite  Gestalt  einer  vom  Staate 

unabhaengigcn  Ortsgemeinde.  St.  Louis,- 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1890. 

Die  recbte  Unterscheidung  vx>n  Gesetz 

und  Evangelium.  39  Abendvortraege.  Aus 
seinem  Nachlass.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Pub- 
lishing House,  1897. 

Die   Stimme  unserer  Kirche    in   der 

Frage  von  Kirche  und  Amt.  Eine  Sammlung 
von  Zeugnissen  ueber  diese  Frage  aus  den 
Bekenntniss  -  Schriften  der  Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen  Kirche  und  aus  den  Privat- 
schriften  rechtglaeubiger  Lehrer  derselben.- 
4th  ed.     Zwickau,  Saxony,  1894. 
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Tanz  und  Theaterbesuch.      St.  Louis, 

Concordia  Publishing  House,  1888. 

Thesen  ueber  den  Wucher.    St.  Louis, 

1876. 

Von  der  Pflicht  der  Christen,  sich  an 

•eine  recbtglaeubige  Ortsgemeinde  gHedlich 
anzuschliessen.  2d  ed.  St.  Louis,  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  1893. 

Vortraege  ueber  Gesetz  und  Evange- 

lium.  Aus  seinem  schriftlichen  Nachlass 
^esammelt.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  1893. 

Das  walte  Gott!      Ein  Handbuch  zur 

taeglichen  Hausandacht.  St.  Louis,  Con- 
cordia Publishing  House,  1894. 

Walthers,  C.  F.  W.,  editor.  Bai^eri's  Com- 
pendium theologiae  positivae.  Editio  auctior 
-et  emendation  3  volumes.  Sancti  Ludovice, 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1879. 

Wandell,  Harry  B.  One  Purple  Week— and 
Then.    St.  Louis,  1898.     *  f  J 

Story  of   a  Great   Qty  in  a  Nutshell. 

n.  p.    1900.    (c.  1900.)     t  t 

Warder,  Geo.  W.  After  Which  All  Things ; 
or  Footprints  and  Shadows.  New  York, 
1895.    *t 

Conflict  Between  Man  and  Mammon. 

Kansas  City,  1896. 

Invisible  Light ;  or  the  Electric  Theory 

of  Creation.  New  York,  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company,  1899.    * 

New  Cosmogony ;  or  the  Electric  The- 
ory of  Creation.    New  York,  1898.    *t 

Ware,  Joseph  E.  Observations  on  Plank 
Roads,  Compared  with  Railroads.  St.  Louis, 
1851. 

Waterhouse,  Sylvester.  American  Com- 
merce in  1900.    n.  t-p.      t 

^Appeal  to  the  People   of   His  Native 

State  in  Behalf  of  St.  Louis  as  the  Site  for 
the  World's  Fair  in  1892.  (St.  Louis,  1889.)*  f 

Commercial       Suggestions.        n.      p. 

(1879)  *t* 

Dangers  of  a  Disruption  of  the  Union. 

St.  Louis,  1863. 

Educated    Labor    in    Missouri.      St. 

Louis,  1872.    t  t 

Government  Control  of  the  Nicaragua 

Canal,    n.  p.    1893.    t 

Importance  of  Ramie  to  the  Agfricul- 

tural  Prosperity  erf  Our  Gulf  States.  St. 
Louis,   1894.    *  t  t 


Influence  of  Our  Northern  Forests  on 

the  Mississippi  River.    St.  Louis,  1892.    *  t  t 
In  Memoriam,  J.  P.  Collier.    St.  Louis, 

1876.  t 

Memorial  to  Congress  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi.    St.  Louis,  1877.  *  f  t 

Mississippi    and    Its    Affluents.      St. 

Louis,  1892.     *  t  t 

Natural  Adaptation  of  St.  Louis  to  Iron 

Manufactures.    St.  Louis,  1869.    * 

New  St.  Louis.    Its  Causes,  Needs  and 

Duties.    (St.  Louis,  1893.)*  t    2d  ed.  (1893.)* 

New  Textile.  Ramie  a  Possible  Sub- 
stitute for  Cotton,  Flax  and  Silk.  Cleveland 
(1898).     ♦ 

Nicaragua  Canal.    St.  Louis,  1892.    % 

Reflections  on  the  Southern  Rebellion. 

St.  Louis,  1864. 

Resources    of    Missouri.      St.    Louis, 

1867.  *  t  t  2d  enlarged  ed.,  with  "Natural 
Adaptation."     1869.     *. 

Sketches   of   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Stephen 

Ridgley.    St.  Louis,  1892.     *  f 

Western  Movement  of  Capital,  and  the 

Facilities  of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  for  Its 
Investment.  4th  ed.  (St.  Louis,  1890.)  *  f 
n.  imp.     X 

Waterman,  T.  G.,  publisher.  History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College.    St.  Louis,  1898.  * 

Waters,  H.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  Nos.  14,  15,  32,  34,  40  and 
45.    Columbia,  1891-1899.     * 

Watkins,  Rev.  James  F.  Exposition  of 
Chapter  3  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.    St.  Louis,  Chas.  B.  Cox,  n.  d. 

God's  Sovereignty  and  Man's  Freedom. 

-Money  Question  in  Nature  and  the  Bi- 


ble. 

(Watson,  S.  S.)  True  Loyahy  and  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Church.    St.  Louis,  1865.  * 

Watts,  M.  F.  Laws  erf  Missouri  Relating 
to  Private  Corporatkwis.  St.  Louis,  F.  H. 
Thomas  Law  Book  Company,  1890.  (c. 
1890.) 

Waugh,  Alfred.  Travels  in  Search  of  the 
Elephant.    2  volumes. 

Weaver,  Geo.  Sumner.    Aims  and  Aids. 

—Christian  Household. 

Hopes  and  Helps. 

Looking    Forward   for   Young  Men, 

Their  Interest  and  Success.  New  York,  1891.J 
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^Ways  of  Life. 

Webb,  James  Avery.  Digest  of  the  Deci- 
sions of  the  Courts  of  Tennessee.  3  volumes. 
St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book  Company, 
1899. 

Law  of  Passenger  and  Freight  Eleva- 
tors. St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book 
Company,  1896.    (c.  1896.) 

^Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Usury  and  In- 
cidentally of  Interest.  St.  Louis,  F.  H. 
Thomas  Law  Book  Con^any,  1899. 

Webb,  James  Avery,  editor.  Smith  on  Laiw 
of  Negligence.  St.  Louis,  F.  H.  Thomas  Law 
Book  Company,  1896. 

Wells,  Mrs.  Erastus.  Madame  Lucas.  Bos- 
ton, 1882.    t 

Wells,  R.  W.  Bankrupt  Law,  Approved 
August  19,  1841,  and  Rules,  Regulaitions  and 
Forms  in  Bankruptcy  in  Missouri,  Estab- 
lished by  Judge  Wells,  September  Term,  1842. 
J'efferson  City,  1842. 

Law  of  Missotn-i  Relating  to  Pleading 

and  Practice.    Jefferson  City,  (?)  1849.    * 

Observations    on    the  Pleadings  and 

Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  of  Missouri, 
and  a  Radical  Change  Therein  Recommended. 
Jefferson  City,  1847. 

Review  of  the  New  Constitution  of  the 

State  of  Missouri,  by  the  President  of  the  Late 
Convention.     Qefferson  City,  1846.)  *  f 

Welsh,  Clinton  A.  Discussion  of  the  Past 
and  Present  Monetary  Systems.  Kansas  City, 
1896.    *  t 

Weltmer,  Professor  S.  A.  The  Eternal 
Now.    Nevada,  Missouri,  n.  d.    (c.  1899.)    * 

Is  Prayer  Ever  Answered?    n.  p.,  n.  d. 

(c.  1899.)    * 

Regeneration ;  a  Discussion  of  the  Sex 

Question  from  a  New  and  Scientific  Stand- 
point. Nevada,  Missouri,  1899.  ^3^  ed.  Kan- 
sas City,  1900.    (c.  1898.    1899.)     * 

Self-protection;  Some  Points  on  Per- 
sonal Magnetism.  Parsons,  Kansas,  1899. 
(c.  1898.)    * 

Suggestion  Simplified,    n.  p.,  n.  d.    (c. 

1900.)     * 

Undying  Character  of  Thought.  Ne- 
vada, Missouri,  n.  d.    (c.  1899.)     * 

Weltmerisms;  or  Pointed  Paragraphs 

Relating  to  Magnetic  Healing,  n.  p.,  n.  d. 
(C.1899.)    * 


^Who  Is  a  Christian?    n.  p.,  n.  d.     (c 

1899.)  * 

Wendover,  R.  H.  Views  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  with  Strictures  on  the  New  Consti- 
tution of  Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1867.    * 

Wenigier,  Father  F.  X.  Catholicity,  Protes- 
tantism and  Infidelity.    Cincinnati. 

Easter  in  Heaven.     New  York,  1864. 

3ded.    1867.    t 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope.     New  York 

and  Cincinnati,  1869.    f 

^Lives  of  the  Saints.  3  volumes.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Manual  of  Catholic  Religion.  Cincin- 
nati. 

Photographic  Views.    Cincinnati. 

Sermons.    4  volumes.    Cincinnati. 

West,  J.  C.  Compendium  of  Instructions 
and  Indictments  in  Missouri  Reports.  Ozark, 
Missouri,  1899.    * 

Westbrook,  G.  W.  See  Hunt  and  West- 
brook. 

Westlake,  H.  P.  New  Kingdom ;  a  Treatise 
on  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Identity  of  the  Serpent, 
the  Extent  of  the  Flood  and  the  Probable  End 
of  Time.    St.  Louis,  1892. 

Wetherby,  C.  J.  Chained  and  Unchained. 
Kansas  City,  1884. 

Wetmore,  Alphonse.  Gazetteer  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1837.    *  t  t 

Wetmore,  Qaude  H.  Sweepers  of  the  Sea; 
a  Story  of  a  Strange  Navy.  Indianapolis, 
1900.    t  t 

Wheeler,  H.  A.  Qay  Deposits  (of  Mis- 
souri). Jefferson  City,  1896.  *  f  t  (Mis- 
souri Geological  Suprey  Reports,  Volume 
XI.) 

Whelpley.  H.  M.  Curtman's  Chemical 
Lecture  Notes.  St  Louis,  1886.  f  1888.  f 
1892.     1894. 

^Therapeutic  Terms.    St.  Louis,  1894.  || 

2d  revised  ed.    1894. 

Wherry,  Colonel  Wm.  M.  Campaign  in 
Missouri  and  the  Batftle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
1861.  (St.  Louis,  1880.)  *  t  t  (Publication 
No.  I,  Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St. 
Louis.) 

White,  W.  Hargrave.  History  of  the  State 
Work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion from  1877  to  Close  of  1884.  St.  Louis, 
(1885). 
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White,  J.  M.  Oral  Arithmetic.  New  York, 
American  Book  Company,  n.  d.    (c.  1897.)*  X 

White,  O.  H.  Exercises  for  Punctuating. 
St.  Louis,  1899. 

Whiteley,  Isabel  Nixon.  Falcon  of  Lan- 
geac.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder,  1897.    f  t 

For  the  French  Lilies.     St.  Louis,  B. 

Herder,  1899. 

Whitman,  Rev.  A.  Five  Lectures  on  Scrip- 
ture Prophecy.    Hannibal,  1879.     * 

Prophecy  Opened.    Carthage,  1874.    * 

Whtttelsey,  Ghas.  W.  General  Practice  in 
Civil  Actions  in  Courts  of  Miissouri.  St.  Louis, 
Wm.  J.  Gilbert,  1870.    1876.    (c.  1870.) 

Missouri   Law  and   Form   Book   and 

Legal  Manual.  St.  Louis,  1857.  f  1862.  * 
1867.$  1868.  t  (c.  1857.)  iithed.  1880. 
(c.  1880.) 

Whitten,  J.  C.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletins  Nos.  31,  38,  43  and  46.  Co- 
lumbia, 1895-1899.     * 

Wicks,  Hamilton  S.  Joplin  Zinc  Mining 
District.    New  York  (1894).     * 

Wilber,  C.  D.  Mineral  Wealth  of  Missouri. 
5th  thousand.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1870.)  *  $ 

Wild,  J.  C.  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  St. 
Louis,  1841.    (In  parts,  probably  10  or  12.) 

Wifley,  R.  H.,  compiler.  Laws  and  Legal 
Forms  for  Farmers,  etc.    n.  p.    (1894.)     * 

Willett,  Edw.  Life  of  Ulysses  Sydney 
Grant.  New  York,  Beadle  &  Co.,  n.  d.  (c. 
1865.)     * 

Willett,  Edw.,  pseudonym,  "J-  Stanley  Hen- 
derson." Bob  Branit,  Patriot.  New  York, 
Beadle  &  Co. 

Old    Bill   Woodworths.      New   York, 

Beadle  &  Co. 

Williams,  Dr.  A.  D.  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
Cincinnati,  1873. 

Williams,  Rev.  A.  P.    CampbeUism. 

' Lord's  Supper. 

Williams,  Chas.  P.  Industrial  Report  on 
Lead,  Zinc  and  Iron.  Jefferson  City, 
1877.    *tt 

Williams,  David  R.  James  H.  Brooks;  a 
Memoir.    St.  Louis,  1897.    *  f  t 

Williams,  Henry  W.  History,  Abstracts  of 
Titles,  Evidences,  etc.,  Relating  to  the  Com- 
mon Field  Lots  of  the  South  Grand  Prairie 
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Poems  of  Childhood.  New  York,  Chas. 
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Second    Book    of    Verse.      Privaitely 

printed,  Chicago,  1892.  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  1893.  *  f  t  Sabine  ed., 
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tel.   St.  Louis,  1863.    * 

Harlow,  Victor  E.  Nations,  and  Other 
Poems. 

Hicks,  Irl.  Prisoner's  Farewell  to  John- 
son's Island.    St.  Louis,  1872.    * 

Hicks,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Olympian  Gods, 
n.  p.,  n.  d.     * 

Higgs,  Austin  H.  Poem,  or  the  Prodigal 
Son.    Columbia,  1891.    * 

Hoffman,  Martin  Luther.  St.  Helena,  and 
Other  Poems,    n^  p.    (1896.)     * 

Hoffman,  Minta  B.  Memorial  Songs.  St. 
Louis,  1877.    (c.  1877.)     *  t 

Holeman,  Rev.  R.  F.  Christian  Poems. 
Qaremont,  New  Hampshire,  1865.    (c.  1865.)* 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Cbra  Beeson,  compiler. 
Merry  Songs  and  Games  for  the  Kindergarten. 
St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c.  1881.)    % 

Hull,  Cyrus  E.  Poetical  Flashes;  Sundry 
Thoughts  Jotted  Down  During  My  Travels  in 
North,  South  and  Central  America,  in  Poetical 
Meter.  St.  Louis,  1899.  *  (55  copies  pri- 
vately printed.) 

Hunt,  Geo.  J.,  arid  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Hunt. 
Courtship  Rhymes.     1900.     * 

Hutchison,  Horace.  Old  Nick  Abroad,  and 
Other  Poems.     Boonville,  1895.    (c.  1895.)*  J 

Ilgen,  Rev.  P.  Herzen  leben  in  Liedern. 
St.  Louis,  1896. 

Ivory,  Bertha  May.  Cluster  of  Roses.  St. 
Louis,  Ennis  Press,  1895.    f  t 

James,  C.  L.  Religious  Meditations,  and 
Other  Poems.     St.  Louis,  1871.     * 

Jules,  Clifton.  McKinley  and  Hobart  Cam- 
paign Songs.    Kansas  City,  1896.     * 

Junior,  B.  Everybody's  Friend ;  or  Rhymes 
and    Not    Rhymes.     St.    Louis,    1873.     (c. 

1873.)  * 

Justus,  Emory  W.  Poems  and  Poetical 
Gems. 

Kargau,  E.  D.     Poems. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Lillian.  Verses.  Moberly, 
1896. 

Kerlin,  Robert  T.  Mainly  for  Myself  and 
One  or  Two  Others,  being  the  Lyrical  Diver- 
sions of  a  Village  Parson.    Kansas  City,  1897. 

Kieffer,  Aldine  S.  Hours  of  Fancy;  or 
Vigil  and  Vision.  Dayton,  Virginia,  1891. 
(c.  1881.)     * 

Music  Books.    Dayton,  Virginia,  v.  d. 
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Children  of  Zion. 

New  Starry  Crown. 

^Temple  Star. 

Triune  Hymnal. 

Zion  Songsters,  Nos.  i  and  2. 

Kieffer,  Aldine  S.,  and  others..  Music 
Books.     Dayton,  Virginia,  v.  d. 

Crowning  Day,  Nos.  i  and  2. 

Hours  of  Singing. 

New  Melodies  of  Praise. 

Royal  Proclamation. 

Sharon's  Dewy  Rose. 

Shining  Light. 

Singing  School  Tribute. 

Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Sweet  Fields  of  Eden. 

"Knife,  Pruning.''  Key  of  Industrial  Co- 
operative Government.  St.  Louis,  1886.  (c. 
1886.)    * 

(Kouns,  Nathan  C),  pseudonym,  "Missou- 
Tinsis."  Repudiation ;  a  Rhyme  for  the  Times, 
n.  p.,  1886.    t 

Kroeger,  A.  E.,  translaltor.  Cantica  Canti- 
corum,  or  Lay  of  Our  Lady.  St.  Louis,  n.  d. 
(1887?)     * 

Kunz,  I.  G.  Immanuels-Saengerbund.  100 
Festgesaenge  fuer  Maennerchoere.  St.  Louis, 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1888. 

Zwischenspiele.    2  volumes,    n.  p.,  n.  d. 

(c.  1890.) 

Lange,  Henry  C.  Feld-  und  Wiesenblumen. 
St.  Louis,  1898. 

Lewis,  R.  J.  Four  Centuries,  and  Other 
Poems.     Kansas  City,  1898.    (c.  1898.)    * 

Lurther,  J.  H.  My  Verses.  St.  Louis,  1888. 
2d  ed.  1890. 

Lutz,  Jno.  HeJiry.     Earnest  RefleotionB. 

M<:An)ally,  Rev.  David  Rice,  compiler. 
Western  Harp ;  a  Collection  of  Social  and  Re- 
vival Hymns.  9t.  Louis,  1855.  3^  ^^  1867. 
4thed.,  1871.    t 

McCreery,  W.  C.  and  W.  Sdiuykr. 
L'Afrique ;  or  the  Tale  of  a  Dark  Continent, 
a  Comic  Opera.    St.  Louis,  1880.    * 

McCubbin,  Chas.  Poems,  n.  p.,  n.  d.  (Ne- 
vada, Missouri,  1899.)     * 

McMullen.  Mary  A.,  pseudonym,  "Una." 
Poems.    Cincinnati,  1868. 

Snatches  of  Song.     St.  Louis,  Patrick 

Fox,  1874.     (c.  1874.)     *    t 


Marshal,  J.  L.  Brave  SoutJbem  Boy. 
Moberly,  1897.    ♦  f 

Maatin,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Sunday  Songs 
for  Little  Children.     Westminister,  1899. 

Moitifn,  L.  A.  Halloe'en,  and  Other  Poems. 
Chillicothe,  Missouri,  (1893.)     * 

Huxter  Puck,  and  otiher  poems.  Chil- 
licothe, 1895.    *  t 

MiairtliBig,  Jas.  A.     Poems. 

Martling,  Jos.  A.,  translalbar.  Homer's 
Iliad,  translated  into  English  hexameter.  St. 
Louis,  1877.    t 

Meriwether,  E.  A.  Devil's  Dance;  a  Play 
Jot  the  Times.    St.  Louis,  n.  d.    (c  1886.)  * 

Mitchell,  Will  Ward.  Harry  B.  Leary;  a 
Life  Picture,    n.  p.,  1895.    * 

Harry  Lisle,  and  Other  Rliymes.  n.  p., 

n.  d.    * 

^Jael,  and  Other  Rhymes.    Higginsville, 

Missouri,  1898.     * 

Since  Forest  Died.    n.  p.,  n.  d.    * 

^Voice    That     is     StIH.     Higginsville, 

n.  d.    ♦ 

Nelson,  Maria  Riditer.  Elkine;  or  a  Leaf 
Prom  a  Life  of  To-day.  dhillioodie,  Misskxiri, 
n.  d.    ♦    (c.  .) 

New  Woman  xA  the  Nfaieiteenltih  Century 
Ascended  to  Her  Place  Amongst  the  Gods. 
St.  Louis,  1896.    * 

NkJiols,  Mrs.  Rebecca  S.,  pseudonym, 
''Mioina."    Poems.    Cinccnniati,  1844. 

Nies,  Comod.  Deuteohe  Gaben ;  ein  Fest- 
spid  zvan  "Detrtschen  Tag."  St.  Louis,  C. 
Witter,  1900.    t 

Funken.    n.  p.,  n.  d. 

Rosen  im  Schnee;   ein  deirtsch-ameri- 

kanisches    Weihnachtsspiel    in   vier    Bildem. 
St.  Louis,  C.  Witter,  1900.    f 

Noa,  Henrietta.  Plays  for  the  Kindergarten 
as  Introduced  in  tiie  Gymnastic  Exercises  of 
Mary  InstitU'te,  St.  Louis,  with  Musfc  by  Chas. 
Jno.  Richter.  New  York,  J.  L.  Peters,  n.  d. 
(c.  1873.)     t 

NoUau,  Rev.  E.  L.  Evangelisches  Gesang- 
buch  von  der  Deutschen  EvangeiiBcfaen 
Synode  von  Nord-Amerika.  9t.  Louis,  1890. 
(c.  1867.) 

Fallen,  Conrie  Benofet.  Oarmina.  London, 
1885. 

New  Ruboiyait.    St.  Louis,  B.  Herder, 

1898.    tt 
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Paxton,  Wm.  M.  Cenltury  Hence,  and 
Other  Poems.    Kansas  City,  1880. 

Pbems.  Kansas  Gky,  1887.  (c.  1887.)  * 

Poems.    Leavenworth,  Kansas  (1889).* 

Sara  and  Henry ;  or  the  Weird  Wed- 
ding,    n.  p.,  (1888.)    * 

^Vision  of  Narva ;  a  Legend  of  Parkville. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  1891.    * 

Phifer,  C.  L.  Annate  of  the  Earbh.  Chi- 
cago, 1890.    (c.  1889.)    *  t 

Love  and   Law,  a  Series  of  Sonnefts. 

CaKfoTnia,  Mfegouri,  1889.    * 

^Two    Volumes   of   Verse.     California, 

1889.     * 

^Weartjher  Wisdbm. 


Pierce,  Clay  Arthur. 
Poems  of  Soiithem  Seas. 


California,  1889.  * 

Kufu,    and    Other 

St.  Louis,  1898.  t 


Pollock,  Frank.  Plesasant  Words.  St. 
Louis,  1882.    * 

Porter,  W.  H.  Seven  Original  Poems. 
Hannibal,  1887.    * 

Prottsntan,  W.  M.,  c<ompiler.  Loving  the 
Gilft  More  Than  the  Giver.  Jefferson  City, 
1891.     * 

Qtfarles,  Rev.  J.  A.  Chriistmias  Melody. 
Lexington,  Virginia,  n.  d.     * 

Via  Dolorosa ;  or  the  Travail  of  Christ's 

Soul.     Louisville,  n.  d.    * 

Reavis,  Rebecca  Morrow.  The  Builders ;  a 
Souvenir  Poem.    St.  Louis,  1884.    *  f  t 

Consider  the  Lilies.    St.  Louis,  1883.  f 

Course  of  Empire,  and  Other  Poems. 

St.  Louis,    1886.     * 

Redden,  Laiuna  C,  pseudbnym,  "Hotwaad 
Glydon."    Idyls  of  Battle,  1864.  t    1865.  t 

Rdff,  Danfiel  P.  Third  EditSon  of  Reiff's 
Pioems,     St.  Louis,  1865.    * 

Reiter,  Mary  E.  Pure  Gold.  Moberly, 
1896.    (c.  1896.)    ♦ 

Reno,  Frank  P.  Sheaif  of  Rhymes,  n.  p., 
(1896.)    * 

Rice,  Maiitin.  Rural  Rhymies.  Kansas  City, 
1877.  *  2d  ed.,  1882.  *  3d  ed.,  1893.  * 
(c.  1877.     1882.     1893.) 

Robyn,  Henry.  New  Song  Books  for 
Schools. 

Roe,  Jno.  Mortimer.  I\>ems.  9t.  Louis, 
1857.    tt 

Rowntree,  Alf.  Henry.  Poems  and  Songs 
on  the  Queen  of  England. 


Runcie,  Mrs.  Constance  Fauntleroy.  Tone 
Poems.    New  York,  1884.    J 

Poems,    Dramatic   and    Lyric.      New 

York,  1887.    (c.  1887.)    * 

Russel,  Jno.     Poems.     About  1845. 

Sanbum,  M.  P.  Tboughlts  in  Verse.  Kan- 
sas City,  1881.     (c.  1881.)    ♦  i 

Sapp,  Solon  N.  Half  an  Hour ;  or  Truth  in 
a  Mask.    St.  Louis,  1875.    *  f  t 

Schnake,  Friedrich.  Montezuma;  histori- 
sches  Schauspid  in  fuenf  Akten.  St.  Louis, 
1870.    t 

Unabhaengigkeits-Erklaerung  der  Ver- 

einigten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  St.  Louis, 
1864.     t 

Schuyler,  W.    See  McCreery  and  Schuyler. 

Shackelford,  Maria  S.  Poetical  Rehearsal 
of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Osceola, 
n.  d.    * 

Shaffer,  Jno.  D.,  compiler.  The  Chbral 
Album,  Compiled  for  the  Girls  and  Boys  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  St.  Louis.  4th  ed.,  St. 
Louis,  1884.     * 

Sherrick,  Fannie  Isabel.     See  WardeH. 

Sigel,  Albert.  Gediohte.  St.  Louis,  1863.  *  t 

Gedichte.  St.  Louis,  1885.  (c  1885.)  *  t 

Simmons,  Anna  Wilson.     Heart  Whispers. 

Slayback,  Col.  A.  W.  Memorial  Vodume. 
St.  Louis,  1883.     *  t  t 

Smith,  Bessie,  pseudonym,  "Elizaibeth 
Dupuy."    Dragon's  Yoke,    f 

Queen's  Choir. 

Smith,  T.  Berry.  In  Many  Moods;. poems. 
Fayette,  Missouri,  1900.    (c.  1900.)    ♦ 

Snider,  DenJton  J.  Agamemnon's  Dangfiter. 
Boston,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  1885.  *  f  ^ 
New  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1892.    (c.  1885.) 

Delphic   Days.     St.   Louis,   Friedrich 

Roeslein,  1880.     f  J 

Epigrammaftic  Voyage.    Boston,  Tick- 

nor  &  Co.,  1886.    (c.  1886.)     *  J 

Snoddy,  J.  S.,  editor.  Little  Book  erf 
Missouri  Verse.      Kansas   Qty.      n.  d.     (c. 

1897.)  *tt 

SonnesdheSn,  Rabbi  S.  H.  Poems.  (Ger- 
man.) 

Soule,  C.  C.  Hamlet  Revamped.  St.  Louis, 
G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.,  1880.    f  t 

Romeo  and  Juliet;    a   Travesty.    St. 

Louis,  G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.,  1877.    t  t 

Stagg,  E.    Poems.    St.  Louis,  1852.    f 
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Stevens,  Ed.  Boucher  and  Jas.  T.  Gore. 
College  Deliriums.    Tarkio,  Missouri,  1895.  * 

Stockton,  Cora  Mkobell.  Sihtaniar  Dancmg 
Girl,  aiml  Other  Poems.    Kansas  Qty,  1892.  * 

Sydenistricker,  Hiraim  Mason.  Epic  of  the 
Orient.     Hartford,  Connecticut,  1894.    * 

Tanner,  Mme.  F.  Glyckherr.  Ethelena;  a 
parlor  ballad  operetta.    St.  Louis,  1879.    * 

^Watouska;    or   the  White    Lily.      In 

eight  books.    St.  Louis,  1891.     * 

Thomas,  Lewis  Foulke.  Inda ;  a  Legend  ot 
the  Lakes;  with  Other  Poems.  St.  Louis, 
1842.    t 

Thompson,  Geo.  Prison  Bard;  Poems 
Written  in  Prison  (Missiouri  penitenitiBiry). 
New  York,  1848. 

Thompson,  I.  A.  M.  Free  Hymns.  (Troy, 
Missouri,  1895.)    * 

Tiffany,  Olive  E.  Fairbanks.  Roral  Boiems. 
Kansas  City,  1893.     * 

Todd,  Mrs.  Albert.    Poems. 

Toennics,  A.  G.  Liederkranz  fucr  Sonn- 
tagsschulen  und  Jugend-vereine.  St.  Louis, 
n.  d.    (c.  1898.) 

Tresoott,  Geo.  E.  Chirps ;  Odd  Rhymes  alt 
Odd  Times.     (Troy,    Missouri.)     n.  d.     (c. 

1895.)    *t 

Umphravtlle,  Angus.  Mis»oKttian  Lays.  9t 
Louis,  182 1,    t 

Walser,  Geo.  H.  Bouquet  (Linjdoln, 
Nebraska.)  1897.    * 

Poems  of  Leisure.    Lamlar,  Missouii, 

1890.    (c.  1891.)    * 

^WiM  Rhymes.    St.  Louis,  1879. 

Wardell,  Fannie  Isialbel,  tornneriy  Shenrick. 
Love  or  Raume,  and  Odhier  Poems.  St  Louis, 
1880.    t 

Star     Dust.       Chicago,     1888.       (c 

1888.)    *  t  t 

Wa«ter,  Geo.  W.  Eden  DeU,  lor  Lovie's 
Wanderings.  Kansas  City,  1878.  (c. 
1878.)    *  t  t 

Fantasma,  and  Other  Poems.     Kansas 

City,  1879.     (c.  1879.)    ♦ 

Poetic  Fragments,  or  OoUegte  Poems. 

St.  Louis,  1875.     (c.  1873.)    *  t 

Utopian   Dreams  and   Lotus   Leaves. 

London,  1885.    ♦  t 

Warren,  Rev.  Asa.  Views  of  Summcriand. 
Hannibal,  1887.    * 


Wa)t9on,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  PkDems.  (St.  Louis, 
1884.)    (c.  1884.)    *  t 

St.  Louis,  the  Future  Great.  2d  eJd.    St 

Louis,  1882.     *  t 

Weky,  Edwin  Arthur.  BaiDads  of  the 
Bivouac  and  the  Border.  BuflFaik>,  1896.  (c. 
1896.)    ♦ 

Whitman,  Alberry  A.  Twasinta*s  Seminoles. 
Revised  ed.,  St  Louis,  1885.     (c  1884.)    *  f 

(Whitman,  Mrs.  T.  J.)  Wakefield  Standley; 
a  Story  of  the  Flag.  Carrollton,  Missouri, 
1888.     * 

Willis,  John  Asbury.  The  Bard,  and  Other 
Poems.    St.  Louis,  1858.    f  t 

Wilson,  Wm.  Cotter.  Death's  Prime  Min- 
ister.    Kansas  City,  n.  d.     * 

Poems  ol  Two  Worlds.    Kansais  CJty, 

n.  d.    (c.  1893.)    * 

Wislizenus,  Dr.  Fried.  Addf.  Gedidhite. 
St.  Louis,  1890.    t  t 

Woerner,  J.  G.  Die  Sclavin ;  a  drama.  St 
Louis,  1891. 

Ziiendt,  Emust  Anton.  Lyrisdie  ttnd  drn- 
matische  Dichtungen.    St.  Louis,  1871.    (c. 

1871.)    ♦* 
Ebbe  und  Fluth. 

Francis  A.  Sampson. 

Bicycle  Corps.— July  24,  1897,  there 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  a  troop  of  nineteen 
sloAdiers  bdonging  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Voibbi 
Spates  Infantry  R^fiment,  who  had  rijddm 
from  Fort  Missoula,  Montana,  to  that  city  on 
bicycles,  covering  a  distance  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  thirty-four  days  of  actual  tnavd. 
This  was  the  first  exp«di11ion  of  this  cbaraicter 
made  by  troiops  of  the  United  Staltes  Army,  and 
was  planned,  ooknmandied  aind  personally  oon- 
ducfted  by  Lieutenant  Jaknes  A.  Mbss,  of  the 
Twemty-fifty  Regiment,  UnSted  Steftes  Army. 
Its  purpose  was  to  demionstxate  tfne  pnatdtica- 
bilky  of  the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  transporting 
troops. 

Biddle.— See  "Elmer. ' 

Biddle  Market  Mission.— A  mission 
and  Sunday  sdhool  estaiblished  in  a  small 
frame  building  ait  ithe  comer  of  Sixth 
and  Carr  Streets,  in  St.  Louis,  in  1840.  This 
building  was  removed,  in  1846,  to  a  lot 
at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Carr 
Streets,  and  in  1848  Thtomas  Mor^ 
rison  became  superintendei^  of  the  Sunday 
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school  which  met  in  this  building,  and  which 
had  then  quite  a  large  atttendanx^.  Under 
tfae  superirtbendenicy  of  this  tiruly  nioble- 
heoTted  and  phidantbropic  man  tlhe  tsdhood 
gnew  rapidly,  and  it  was  remiovied  to  the 
larg«  Biddle  Market  HiaJH,  at  tihie  ooinnier  of 
Thirteenth  wA  Baddie  Sbneiets.  Taking  Hhfe 
naime  of  ilts  new  Itocoitionr  i^t  has  siiince  been 
known  as  the  Biddle  Market  Mission,  al- 
thioug^  k  wtas  subsequienftly  remiovied  to 
wthait  is  ticiw  known  lais  tihie  Memioiiiial  Talber- 
naicle,  eireoted  for  its  u»e  at  the  comjer 
of  Sixteen!tJh.ainKi  Oarr  Streeits,  a  buildiiinig  wfhSich 
it  still  occupies.  Out  of  tihiis  missfotn  grew  the 
Memorial  Tabernacle  Church  of  iflie  Prelsby- 
terian  deniominiartiion,  and  1:he  St.  Douis  Provi- 
dent As^odiatkm  is  indebted  to  it  laibo  for  its 
origin.  The  Biddle  Street  Missibin  Sumday 
sfohool  oelebraited  tfhe  iiltietlh  amndversary  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  stiperintendency  in  1898. 

Bienville,  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne, 

second  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
arid  brother  to  Iberville,  the  foundler  of  the 
cdony,  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Ganaida,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1680,  and  died  in  France  in  1765.  He 
aooompanicri  Iberville  to  the  mouth  kA  the 
Mis^ssippi  in  1699,  aiid  afiter  the  buiilding  of 
the  fort  at  Diloxi  explored  the  surrotunlding 
counitry.  After  the  death  of  SauvioMe,  who 
had  been  commissioned  Govemlor  o(f  the 
colony  by  Louis  XIV,  Bienville  succeeded  to 
the  dii^ation  of  affaiiis.  In  1708,  after  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  Ito  cuMv^e  laaiid  in  the 
colony  by  Indian  labor,  Bienville  proposed  to 
the  home  government  to  send  negroes  itrom 
diie  AntilleB  for  that  purpioise,  anld  this  sug- 
gesftion  led  up  ito  the  efiitahfli^menlt  of  negro 
sfavery  in  the  LouSsaania  ddkmy.  In  171 3, 
after  CadillaJc  had  suooeededhim  as  Govemlor, 
he  was  sent  on  an  expekUtion  to  the  NaJtchez 
tribe  of  In<£anis  and  built  a  fort  in  thieiik*  coun- 
ty, vAAdh  foecamie  Ihe  nucleus  of  aniolther 
French  settlement.  He  fomnried  ithle  cilty  of 
New  Orletaats  in  1718,  and  suhsequenitily  tiane- 
ferred  the  seait  of  govemmenit  to  thait  pJtetce, 
His  last  term  of  service  als  Govemlor  of  the 
colony  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  yeiaire, 
ending  in  1743,  ait  w»hi»ch  time  he  neftumed  to 
France. 

Big  Bend. — ^A  bend  in  the  Missssisippi 
River,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  Cape 
Girardeau.  In  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
fpom  its  earliest  period,  Big  Bend  hals  been  an 


important  land  mark,  and  .near  it  a  number  of 
river  accidents  have  oocunred.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  bend,  early  in  the  history  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  one  Lieuitenamt  Gdratdot,  at  one 
time  an  officer  in  the  French  Army  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  established  a  trading  post,  and  thus 
the  name  Cape  Girardeau  found  its  origin, 
which  at  a  later  date  was  applied  to  the  city 
built  a  few  miles  below. 

Big  Field. — ^A  name  applied  (to  a  swamp 
comprising  about  2,000  acres  in  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  Stoddard  County.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  timber  and  covered  with  a  rank  growth 
of  grass  and  piesents  the  appearante  of  a 
prairie.  Cattie  and  other  anunais,  liwed  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  have  entered  it, 
only  to  be  swallowed  by  the  underlying  quick- 
sands which  extiend  the  whole  area  of  the 
field. 

Big  Fields  C<  Le  Grande  Cliamp"). 

— ^About  2,500  acres  of  land  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  bottoms,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Ste.  Genevieve.  This  was  the  site  of  what 
was  known  as  "Le  vieux  village  de  Ste. 
Genevieve,"  and  before  the  river  made  in- 
roads into  it  contained  about  5,000  acres. 
Its  fertility  is  inexhaustible,  and,  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  cultivation,  it  grows 
enormous  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables. 
Ages  ago  it  was  inhabited  by  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  who  have 
left  evidence  of  their  work  in  a  group  of 
mounds,  one  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet.  The  residents  of  Ste.  Genevieve 
from  the  earliest  settlement  down  to  the 
present  time  have  held  this  land  as  "com- 
mons," each  head  of  a  family  being  allotted 
a  portion  of  it  for  cultivation.  In  early  days 
any  person  failing  to  till  the  soil  was  deprived 
of  his  claim  thereto  and  his  "field"  was  sold 
at  the  door  of  the  church.  The  common  field 
found  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  early 
settlers  to  be  close  together  in  case  they 
were  attacked  by  Indians. 

Biggs,  William  H.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Clark  County,  Missouri,  August 
I,  1842,  son  of  George  K.  and  Nannie  (Floyd) 
Biggs.  He  was  a  student  at  La  Grange  Col- 
lege, of  La  Grange,  Lewis  County,  Missouri, 
when  the  Civil  War  began.  Leaving  school 
at  that  time  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army 
as   a   private   soldier,  and   served   gallantly 
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throughout  the  war.  In  1866  he  returned 
to  his  old  home  and  began  fitting  himself  for 
the  bar,  reading  law  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Judge  James  Ellison,  of  Canton,  Lewis 
County,  Missouri.  In  1869  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  immediately  afterward  began 
practicing  in  Bowling  Green,  Pike  County, 
Missouri.  He  removed  to  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, in  1873,  and  within  the  next  sixteen 
years  built  up  a  large  practice  at  that  place. 
In  1888  he  was  made  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party,  with  which  he  has  affiliated 
since  he  became  a  voter,  for  associate  justice 
of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was 
chosen  to  that  office  at  the  ensuing  election. 
In  January  following  he  took  his  place  upon 
the  bench  and  since  then  has  been  a  resident 
of  St.  Louis.  As  a  member  of  that  judicial 
tribunal,  which  stands  next  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  careful  investigation  of  causes 
coming  before  the  court,  his  patient  research 
and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  Judge  Biggs 
was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Eliza  Shotwell, 
of  Pike  County,  Missouri. 

Big  Island* — ^An  island  in  the  Missouri 
River,  near  the  southern  shore,  opposite  Cote 
Sans  Desseins,  in  Callaway  County,  now 
called  Dodd's  Island.  About  the  first  settle- 
ment in  what  is  now  Osage  County  was  made 
on  this  island  (the  first  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury), by  Jean  Baptiste  Paraw. 

Big  River. — A  tributary  of  the  Mera- 
mec.  It  rises  in  Washington  County,  flows 
north  a  hundred  miles,  through  Washington 
and  Jefferson  Counties,  and  empties  into  the 
Meramec,  in  Jefferson  County.  It  is  not 
navigable,  but  is  a  beautiful  stream,  with 
many  mills  on  it. 

Billings.— See  "Monett." 

Billings. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Christian  County,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railway,  twenty  miles  northwest 
of  Ozark,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public 
school  and  a  private  school,  seven  churches, 
two  newspapers,  the  "Times,"  Democratic, 
and  the  "Bee,"  Republican;  a  bank,  a  flour- 
mill,  fruit  cannery,  foundry,  planing  mill,  and 
brick  and  tile  works.  In  1900  the  estimated 
population  was  1,200. 


Bill  of  Bights. — ^A  formal  enumeration 
of  elementary  political  truths,  and  of  those 
inherent  rights  of  a  people  and  of  individuals 
which  are  independent  of  and  above  all  legis- 
lation of  whatever  kind,  and  which  may  not 
be  impaired  or  abridged,  such  as:  "All  po- 
litical power  is  vested  in,  and  derived  from, 
the  people";  "Missouri  is  a  free  and  independ- 
ent State,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States";  "All  constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  intended  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people";  "The  courts  of  jus- 
tice shall  be  open  to  every  person,  ^nd  certain 
remedy  afforded  to  every  injury  to  person, 
property  or 'character."  Sometimes  there  is 
included  in  the  enumeration  of  rights  the  as- 
sertion of  certain  duties  and  obligations,  as : 
"No  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office 
or  emplo)mient  of  trust  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  or  any  ordinance  of  any  municipality 
in  the  State,  shall  hold  such  office  without 
personally  devoting  his  time  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  to  the  same  belonging." 
A  "Bill  of  Rights"  is  found  in  all  the  State 
Constitutions,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
most  august  part  of  the  instrument.  In  the 
State  Constitution  of  Missouri,  it  follows  af- 
ter the  preamble  and  boundaries,  and  is  made 
Article  II,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sections. 

Billon,  Frederick  Li.,  historian,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  28,  1801,  and  died 
in  St.  Louis,  October  20,  1895.  He  came  to 
St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  and  soon 
became  prominently  identified  with  local 
affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  1828,  and  thereafter  was  twice 
appointed  city  comptroller.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  first  auditor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  and  held  that  position 
until  1858,  when  he  became  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company.  He  resigned  the 
last  named  position  in  1863,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  devoted  himself  to  col- 
lecting historical  matter  pertaining  to  the 
early  settlement  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  He  was  long  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  matters  of  this  character,  and 
published  the  valuable  historical  work  which 
is  entitled  "Annals  of  St.  Louis  in  Its  Terri- 
torial Days."  He  married  Miss  E.  L.  Gen- 
erelly,  who  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 

Binder,  Frederick  Henry,  president 
of   the  Waterworks  Company,  and    of   the 
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Bridge  and  Transit  Company,  of  Jefferson 
City,  was  born  October  14, 1845,  near'Hildes- 
heim,  Hanover,  Germany.  His  parents  were 
Johann  Carl  Heinrich  and  Johanna  (Meyer) 
Binder,  both  of  whom  died  in  their  native 
land.  The  son,  Frederick  Henry,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  in  a  high 
school  at  his  birthplace.  He  then  engaged 
in  work  with  his  father,  a  capable  architect 
and  builder,  who,  upon  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  bade  the  son  pass  his  wander jahre  in  the 
United  States,  occupying  five  years  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  gain  that  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  in 
travel.  Young  Binder  made  a  visit  to  an 
.uncle  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  and  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  led  him  to  abandon 
all  thought  of  returning  to  Germany.  In 
1867  he  went  to  Jefferson  City  and  engaged 
as  a  carpenter.  He  exhibited  such  ability 
and  conscientiousness  as  a  workman  that  his 
employer,  the  late  Gotleib  Martin,  a  highly 
regarded  architect  and  builder  of  that  town, 
made  him  his  superintendent  of  construction, 
in  which  capacity  he  supervised  the  work 
upon  the  executive  mansion,  the  public 
school  and  other  buildings.  In  1873  he  took 
up  architecture  and  construction  upon  his 
own  account,  and  soon  established  a  State- 
wide reputation  for  skill  and  scrupulous  hon- 
esty in  all  transactions,  mechanical  and  finan- 
cial, and  his  services  were  called  for  in  many 
important  building  enterprises.  Among  the 
edifices  which  he  constructed  were  the  Mis- 
souri Reform  School,  at  Boonville;  the 
school,  chapel  and  additions  to  the  Missouri 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and  Insane  Asy- 
lum No,  I.  and  the  Adams  Block,  at  Fulton; 
the  German  Evangelical  Central  Church,  of 
which  he  was  also  the  architect;  St.  Peter's 
Church,  the  Lincoln  Institute  Training 
School,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  the  Exchange 
Bank,  and  the  Monroe  House,  Jefferson  City ; 
various  buildings  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, comprising  those  of  manual  training, 
engineering  and  physics,  the  power  house, 
and  main  building,  Academic  Hall,  the  latter 
costing  $250,000,  and  the  Reform  School  for 
Girls,  at  Chillicothe.  In  1890  he  abandoned 
architecture  and  gave  his  attention  solely  to 
the  erection  o£  buildings,  preferably  those  of 
a  public  character.  In  1896  he  relinquished 
contracting,  and  thereafter  supervised  build- 
ing only.    Under  the  administration  of  Presi- 

18 


dent  Arthur  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Government  Building 
at  Jefferson  City,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  United  States  Court,  and  postoffice, 
and  was  continued  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland,  the  work  oc- 
cupying three  and  one-half  years'  time,  and 
involving  an.  expenditure  of  nearly  $170,000. 
In  all  these  large  works  every  detail  of  con- 
struction was  conscientiously  perfect,  and 
they  stand  to-day  as  monuments  of  honest 
labor.  During  these  years  Mr.  Binder  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  competency  which  he 
now  enjoys,  the  beginning  of  which  was  ab- 
solutely without  capital,  and  unaided  by  for- 
tuitous circumstance,  his  success  being  only 
ascribable  to  persistent  industry  and  un- 
flinching integrity.  In  enterprises  of  a  semi- 
public  character,  conducing  to  the  material 
advantage  of  the  community,  he  has  been  a 
potent  factor.  He  was  among  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  first  Jefferson  City  building  and 
loan  association,  and  has  served  as  its  presi- 
dent from  the  organization  to  the  present 
time.  In  1888  he  aided  in  the  organization  of 
the  Jefferson  City  Waterworks  Company, 
and  became  its.  president  and  manager  of  con- 
struction; the  former  position  he  has  occu- 
pied continuously  from  the  inception  of  the 
enterprise.  The  works  are  a  model  of  effi- 
ciency. In  1894  he  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Jefferson  City  Bridge  and  Transit 
Company,  of  which  he  has  been  president 
from  the  outset.  This  bridge,  for  highway 
travel,  spanning  the  Missouri  River,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $225,000.  As  a  result  of 
its  building,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railways  made 
terminals  at  North  Jefferson,  and  effected 
traffic  arrangements  by  which  passengers 
and  goods  are  delivered  in  Jefferson  City  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  the  same 
terms  as  by  the  roads  entering  the  city  di- 
rectly. The  aggregate  saving  to  the  public 
under  this  system,  as  well  as  by  the  railway 
competition  resulting  therefrom,  is  not  to  be 
computed.  In  politics  Mr.  Binder  is  a  Re- 
publican. Fraternally  he  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason,  and  also  a  member  of  Moolah 
Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  St. 
Louis.  While  he  has  been  concerned  too 
deeply  in  large  business  affairs  to  take  the 
part  of  a  leader,  were  he  so  disposed,  he  has 
been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  occupy  public 
positions,  out  of  the  conviction  that  his  abil- 
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ity  and  integrity  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  use- 
fulness to  the  community.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  City  Council,  and  in  1884  was  chosen 
mayor  without  an  opposing  candidate  to  con- 
test his  election.  He  holds  connection  with 
the  German  Evangelical  Central  Church,  and 
is  active  in  furthering  the  interests  oi  that 
body;  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  has 
been  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  married,  May  19,  1868,  to  Miss  Kather- 
ine  Blockberger,  a  native  of  Jefferson  City. 
One  child,  Frederick  C.  Binder,  was  born  of 
this  marriage.  This  son  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  afterward  studying 
for  one  year  in  the  German-English  Educa- 
tional Institute,  and  for  two  years  in  Wash- 
ington University,  in  St.  Louis.  He  then 
spent  a  year  in  Europe,  traveling,  and  as  a 
student  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  giving  special  attention  to 
architecture.  On  returning  home  he  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  supervisory  work 
on  the  University  of  Missouri  buildings.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  and  relinquished  this  posi- 
tion in  1897  to  become  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  treasurer  of  the  Jefferson  City  Water- 
works Company.  He,  like  his  father,  is  a 
Knight  Templar  Mason,  and  a  Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  In  June,  1898,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alma,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Wag- 
ner, a  prominent  business  man  of  Jefferson 
City.  The  Binders,  father  and  son,  are  pos- 
sessed of  all  those  qualities  which  constitute 
the  desirable  citizen.  Their  business  ability 
is  of  the  highest  order;  their  every  transac- 
tion is  grounded  in  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity, and  their  judgment  is  based  upon  the 
highest  intelligence  and  most  liberal  breadth 
of  view. 

Bingham,  George  C,  artist,  State 
Treasurer  and  Adjutant  General  of  Missouri, 
was  born  near  Weir's  Cave,  Augusta  County, 
Virginia,  March  20,  181 1,  and  died  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  July  7,  1879.  When  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  his  family  came  to  Mis- 
souri and  settled  at  Franklin,  in  Howard 
County,  the  family  embracing,  besides  the 
parents,  seven  children,  three  daughters  and 
four  sons,  George  C.  Bingham  being  the  sec- 
ond son.  In  1823  the  father,  Henry  V.  Bing- 
ham, died,  and  the  mother,  Mary  Bingham, 
moved  with  her  family  to  a  small  farm  near  the 


present  site  of  Arrow  Rock,  in  Saline  County. 
A  venture  in  the  tobacco  business  made  by  the 
father  had  proved  unfortunate,  and  the  Uttle 
farm  in  Saline  County,  industriously  worked 
by  the  sons,  was  the  sole  support  of  the  family, 
while  a  small  library,  embracing  standard 
books  of  the  time,  with  the  instruction  of  the 
mother,  an  educated  woman,  was  the  means  of 
education  to  the  children.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, George  C.  Bingham  was  put  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  cabinetmaker  in  Boonville. 
There  was  the  stirring  of  ambition  in  the 
breast  of  the  boy,  and  he  proposed  when  a 
little  older  to  study  law  with  the  possibility  of 
public  Kfe  in  the  future.  But  about  this  time 
an  apparently  chance  event  occurred  which 
changed  his  purpose  and  deprived  Missouri  of 
a  great  lawyer,  but  as  a  compensation,  and 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  loss,  gave 
her  a  great  painter.  A  portrait  painter  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Boonville,  and  young 
Bingham,  who  had  already  exhibited  some 
skill  in  drawing,  had  awakened  in  him  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  become  an  artist.  His  first 
efforts  were  encouraging,  and  in  1837  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  studied  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  Washington  City  and  opened 
a  studio;  and  during  the  five  years  he  lived 
there  he  painted  the  portraits  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  men,  among  them  ex-President 
John  Quincy  Adams,  at  tteit  time  a  member  of 
Congress.  His  name  and  fame  were  now  es- 
tablished, akid  he  came  to  ))e  known  as  the 
"Missouri  Artist."  But  Washington  City  had 
few  attractions  for  him  as  a  place  of  residence, 
and  in  1845  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Saline  County,  Missouri,  where  he  was  \earmly 
received  by  the  many  friends  who  were  proud 
of  his  reputation.  He  was  accustomed  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1846  was 
persuaded  to  stand  as  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  After  a  close  contest  he  was  de- 
clared elected  by  a  majority  of  three  votes ;  but 
his  opponent  contested  his  seat  and  secured  it. 
The  next  year  the  contest  was  had  over  again 
and  Bingham  beat  his  former  antagonist  by  a 
decisive  majority.  It  was  while  he  was  in  the 
Legislature,  in  1849,  *hat  the  secession  "JsLck- 
son  Resolutions"  came  up,  and  after  passing 
the  Senate  were  referred  in  the  House  to  the 
committee  on  Federal  relations,  of  which  Bing- 
ham was  a  member.  This  committee  reported 
against  them,  Bingham  being  conspicuous  in 
the  opposition  to  them.    At  the  end  of  his  term 
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of  service  in  the  Legislaiture  he  returned  with 
new  ardor  to  his  profession,  and  departing 
from  portraiture,  entered  a  field  which  gave 
his  genius  full  play,  and  in  which  he  has  never 
had  an  equal.  His  first  work  in  this  new  field 
was  "The  Jolly  Flatboatmen,"  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Art  Union  of  New  York  and 
made  the  subject  of  its  annual  engraving,  and 
in  this  way  secured  a  wide  circulattion.  It  was 
followed  by  "Stump  Speaking,"  "The  County 
Election,"  "Result  of  the  Election,"  and  other 
works  of  similar  character,  all  Western  scenes, 
with  Missourians  as  the  type  of  Western  char- 
acter, and  all  admirable  illustrations  of  free, 
rude,  robust  life  in  the  West,  as  it  was  in  Bing- 
ham's day.  In  1856  he  visited  Europe  with  his 
family  and  devoted  three  years  to  the  assid- 
uous cultivation  of  his  art  in  Duesseldorf .  On 
his  return  the  country  was  in  the  tumuh  and 
excitement  that  preceded  the  Civil  War,  and 
Bingham,  with  the  prompt  decision  and  reso- 
lution that  were  distinguishing  marks  of  his 
character,  avowed  himself  a  Union  man  and 
raised  a  company  for  service.  This  company 
was  attached  to  Colonel  Mulligan's  command 
at  Lexington,  and  was  included  in  the  capture 
of  the  garrison  at  that  place  by  General  Ster- 
ling Price,  in  September,  1861.  Shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Gamble  as  State 
Treasurer  under  the  provisional  government 
and  held  the  office  for  four  years,  discharging 
its  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  ability. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hardin 
as  adjutant  general,  and  acquitted  himself 
in  that  position  with  similar  success.  When 
General  Ewing,  commanding  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  district  of  Kansas  City,  issued  the 
Order  No.  1 1,  of  August  25,  1863,  fior  the  sum- 
mary depopulation  of  Cass,  Bates  and  Jackson 
Counties  and  part  of  Vernon,  Bingham  ve- 
hemerttly  denounced  the  measure  as  op- 
pressive, cruel,  unwarranted  and  unnecessary, 
ajid  three  years  later  immortalized  the  scenes 
which  attended  the  execution  of  it,  in  the 
painting  of  "Order  No.  1 1 ."  Subsequently  he 
painted  the  full-length  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Clay,  and  the  equestrian 
figures  of  General  Jackson  and  General  Lyon 
in  the  State  capitol  at  Jefferson  City,  fee  full- 
length  portraits  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt  and 
General  Frank  P.  Blair  in  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary of  St.  Louis,  and  the  full-length  figure 
of  James  S.  Rollins  in  the  State  University  at 
Columbia.  All  his  works,  portraits  and  scenes, 
reveal  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 


His  imagination  was  powerful,  his  hand  was 
the  quick  and  docile  servant  of  his  mind  and 
heart;  he  worked  at  his  tasks  with  passionate 
enthusiasm  and  marvelous  zest,  and  whatever 
he  did  was  so  well  done  that  no  <Mie  else  could 
have  done  it  better.  In  the  oflScial  positions 
he  was  called  to  he  exhibited  the  capacity  for 
public  affairs  that  nught  be  looked  for  in  a 
trained  statesman,  but  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  an  emthusiastic  and  gifted  artist.  He 
was  the  soul  of  honor,  upright,  liberal,  gentle 
and  true  in  all  his  relations,  a  compatnion 
whose  society  his  personal  friends  never 
wearied  of,  and  whom  they  loved  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  affection.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  and  an  exemplary 
Christian.  Daniel  M.  Grissom. 

Birch,  James  H.,  lawyer,  editor,  legis- 
lator and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
March,  1804,  and  died  at  Plattsburg, 
Missouri,  January  10,  1878.  While  a 
youth  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
studied  law  under  Judge  Trimble,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Kentucky  Supreme  Court.  In 
1826  he  came  to  Missouri  and  became  a  writer 
on  the  St.  Loiris  "Enquirer,"  the  leading  Dem- 
ocratic paper  at  that  time.  Afterward  he  re- 
moved to  Fayette,  Howard  County,  and  pub- 
lished the  "Western  Monitor."  In  1828  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  House  in  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the 
State  Senate.  He  was  appointed  for  two  terms 
register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at 
Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  and  made  that 
place  his  home.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
held  that  position  until  1852.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles  that  immediately  preceded 
the  Ci\'il  War,  he  took  a  firm  stand  for  the 
Union,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Convention  of  1861.  Judge  Birch  was  tall,  of 
commanding  person,  an  effective  speaker,  an 
accomplished  writer  and  a  public  man  of  un- 
blemished probity. 

Birch  Tree. — ^A  village  on  the  Current 
River  Railroad,  in  Birch  Tree  Township, 
Shannon  County,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of 
Eminence.  A  postoffice  was  located  there, 
and  upon  the  building  of  the  Current  River 
Railroad  a  town  grew  up  rapidly.  It  has  three 
churches,  three  hotels,  a  flouring  mill,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  stores.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  750. 
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Birch  vs.  Benton. — In  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Buchanan  County,  in  August,  1849,  James 
H.  Birch,  of  Plattsburg,  entered  suit  against 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  asking  damages 
for  slander,  alleging  that  defendant  had  in  a 
public  speech  charged  plaintiff  with  wife- 
whipping,  with  undue  intimacy  with  a  negro 
wench  belonging  to  plaintiff,  and  with  de- 
nouncing plaintiff  as  a  ''sheep-killing  cur  dog." 
The  damages  were  laid  at  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  the  sum  was  increased  afterward.  On 
application  of  defendant,  change  of  venue  was 
awarded  to  Clay  Coiurty,  and  subsequently,  on 
application  of  the  plaintiff,  to  Jackson  County. 
Judge  Young  having  been  of  counsel  in  the 
case,  a  further  change  of  venue  was  awarded 
to  Henry  County,  where  trial  was  had  before 
Judge  DeWitt  C.  Balkwi,  in  May,  1855.  The 
jury  gave  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  $5,000.  The 
case  was  taken  on  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the.  judgment  was  reversed, 
Judge  Richardson  delivering  the  opinion,  at 
the  January  term^  1858.  April  loth  of  the 
same  year  Senator  Benton  died,  and  the  case 
ended.  From  the  beginning  until  this  conclu- 
sion the  defendant  was  represented  by  eight- 
een attorneys.  Among  the  lawyers  on  one 
side  or  the  other  were  Greneral  Alexander 
Doniphan;  Henry  M.  Voris,  who  was  after- 
ward a  Supreme  Court  judge ;  James  B.  Gar- 
denhire,  who  became  Attorney  General  of 
Missouri;  Benjamin  F.  Loan,  a  member  of 
Congress;  John  Wilson,  an  accomplished 
hiember  of  the  bar ;  William  T.  Wood,  Henry 
L.  Routt,  James  K.  Shcely ;  Samuel  H.  Wood- 
son, a  member  of  Congress ;  Prince  L.  Hud- 
gens,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
of  the  State  Convention  of  1861;  Russell 
Hicks,  Judges  Waldo  P.  Johnson  and  John  F. 
Ryland,  and  Messrs.  Basset,  Archer  and  Lee. 
Among  the  witnesses  who  testified  orally  or 
by  deposition  were  Colonel  Doniphan,  Austin 
A.  King,  Sterling  Price,  William  H.  Buffing- 
ton  and  Nathaniel  B.  Holden.  William  Mc- 
Kee,  editor  of  the  Missouri  "Democrat,"  was 
a  witness  by  deposition,  and  refusing  to  an- 
swer questions,  was  committed  to  jail  by  the 
notary  public,  Samuel  A.  Bennett.  The  case 
is  reported  in  26  Mo.  153,  and  was  after- 
ward made  the  subject  of  an  entertaining  mon- 
ograph by  the  late  General  Banton  G.  Boone, 
of  Qinton,  Missouri.  James  H.  Birch,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
In  personal  bearing,  education  and  attain- 
ments he  much  resembled  his  distinguished 


antagonist.  He  was  an  accomplished  editor 
and  lawyer,  an  impressive  orator  and  a  man 
of  prominence.  He  bad  served  as  State  Sen- 
ator, and  at  the  beginning  of  his  controversy 
with  Senator  Benton  was  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Bird,  Lorenzo  Frederick,  law>'er, 
was  bom  February  22,  1856,  in  Weston,  Mis- 
souri. His  father,  Lorenzo  D.  Bird,  a  native 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  came  to  Missouri 
at  a  very  early  day  and  located  at  Weston.  He 
was  a  noted  lawyer  of  the  pioneer  period,  and 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  affairs  which 
stand  out  as  feattu-es  of  western  Missouri  his- 
tory. He  served  four  years  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Weston,  which 
was  then  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  West,  located  as  it  was  upon  a  number  of 
trails  which  were  the  paths  followed  by  im- 
mense caravans  of  trade,  as  well  as  upon  the 
banks  of  a  stream  that  was  then  an  important 
artery  of  commerce.  Judge  Bird  resided  in 
Weston  until  i860,  when  he  removed  to  Atchi- 
son, Kansas.  There  he  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  added  to  his  Missouri  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  varied  resources  and  abilities, 
capable  of  participating  in  business  zs  well  as 
professional  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  and  of  the  line  which  afterward 
materialized  as  the  Kansas  City,  St  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs.  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  a 
most  useful  period  of  his  career.  Judge  Bird 
was  taken  away  in  1862.  His  wife  was  Anna 
S.  Bird,  bom  in  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  Her 
father,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Bird,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  lawyers  of  eastern  Missouri,  a  man 
well  and  most  favorably  known.  She  died  in 
1892  and  was  buried  at  Atchison,  which  had 
been  her  home  during  the  thirty  years  which 
separated  her  death  from  the  demise  of  h^ 
husband.  Lorenzo  F.  Bird  was  four  Jrears  of 
age  when  his  father  removed  to  Atchison.  The 
boy  attended  the  public  schools  of  Atchison 
amd  later  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1877,  after  taking 
the  literary  course.  Returning  to  Atchison  he 
entered'the  law  office  of  Everest  &  Waggener, 
and  took  the  required  readings  under  bril- 
liantly able  preceptors.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Atchison  in  1879,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  practice  there.  In  October, 
1889,  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  has  since  been  a  resident  of  that  place.    In 
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Kansas,  Mr.  Bird's  practice  was  devoted  for 
the  greater  part  fto  real  estate  and  corporation 
laiw.  In  Missouri  his  clientage  has  been 
largely  of  a  kind  thait  has  enabled  him  to  make 
real  estate  litigation  and  personal  injuries  sub- 
jects for  his  professional  attention.  Along 
these  lines,  as  well  as  in  a  general  civil 
practice,  h^e  has  been  signally  successful,  and 
is  ranked  among  the  ablest  members  of  a  bar 
noted  for  its  intelligence  and  marked  ability. 
Mr.  Bird's  first  association  in  Kansas  City  was 
with  A.  F.  Smith,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bird 
&  Smith.  This  partnership  continued  about 
three  years,  when  the  head  of  the  firm  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Buckner,  Bird  & 
Lake,  his  associates  being  Thomas  B.  Buck- 
ner and  Rush  C.  Lake.  This  continued  two 
years,  and  at  the  end  ol  that  time  Mr.  Bird  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  practice  alone,  remain- 
ing without  partnership  associates  since  that 
time.  He  represents  the  Foster  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  Rhodes-Haverty  Furniture  Com- 
pany and  other  large  corporations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Association. 
Mr.  Bird  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party, 
but  takes  little  active  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Although  faithfully  devoted  to  his  profession, 
he  enjoys  a  degree  of  social  diversion.  In 
professional  and  business  circles  he  holds  the 
esteem  of  his  associates  and  maintains  with 
dignity  the  place  which  faithfulness  and  merit 
have  won  for  him. 

Blrdseye,  John  Tlflt,  lawyer,  was  bom 
July  5,  1836,  ait  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Amer- 
ica, w4iich  is  descended  from  a  noble  English 
family  of  *  early  origin.  The  founder  of  the 
family  in  the  now  world  was  John  Birdseye, 
who  came  from  Reading,  Berkshire  County, 
England,  in  1636,  and  settled  in  Wethersficld, 
Connecticut.  In  the  "Register  of  the  Book  of 
Heraldry"  of  the  English  nobility  the  follow- 
ing account  ol  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given : 
"Utopha,  a  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  during 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  Edwards,  was  hunting 
with  her  hawk.  The  bird  was  disappointed  in 
getting  his  prey,  and  in  a  rage  it  directed  its 
maddening  flight  toward  its  mistress  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  her.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  one  of  the  attendant  cavaliers,  Eldred, 
fired  an  arrow  from  his  bow,  striking  the  bird 
in  its  head  and  piercing  its  eye,  thus  saving  his 
mistress  from  harm.    For  this  service  and  his 


great  skill  in  archery,  he  was  then  and  there 
knighted  by  the  queen,  and  given  the  name  of 
*Sir  Birdseye.'  The  coat-of-arms  he  assumed 
was  a  hawk,  with  an  arrow  piercing  its  head 
through  the  eyes.  The  motto  on  his  shield 
was  'Vine  Ave  Avie  Vede,'  that  is,  *By  force  I 
held  the  bird  by  sight.' "  The  writer  of  an 
article  published  in  "Lippincott's  Magazine," 
in  July,  1879,  says  the  Birdseye  pedigree  is  the 
central  stem  of  all  the  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
genealogies.  The  original  John  Birdseye  mar- 
ried Philippa,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Smith, 
at  Wethersfield.  Subsequently  he  removed  to 
Milford,  Connecticut.  He  probably  settled  in 
Stratford  in  1649,  where  he  married  his  second 
wife,  Alice,  widow  of  Henry  Tomlinson.  She 
died  in  1698.  John  Birdseye  died  April  4, 
1690.  Representatives  of  every  generation  of 
the  family  have  resided  in  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  since  1649.  A  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  America  was  John  Birdseye, 
who  was  born  March  28,  1641,  and  died  Jan- 
uary 9,  1697.  He  was  married,  December  11^ 
1669,  to  Phebe  Willikson.  His  son,  Joseph, 
was  bom  February  22, 1681,  and  died  June  25, 
1757.  Joseph  married  Sarah  Thompson,  June 
10,  1708.  She  died  leaving  no  children.  Oc- 
tober II,  1726,  he  married  Tabitha  Walken 
Nathan,  son  of  Joseph  Birdseye,  was  bom 
August  12,  1 714,  and  died  January  28,  1818. 
He  married  Dorothy  Hawley,  April  17,^1739* 
He  took  his  degree  in  Yale  College  in  1736, 
was  settled  as  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  New  Haven  in  1743,  remained  in 
that  parish  sixteen  years,  then  removed  to  his 
patrimonial  estate  at  Orenoque,  in  the  town 
of  Stratford,  where  he  resided  until  the  close 
of  his  long  and  useful  life.  When  one  hundred 
years  of  age  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  blind 
and  tottering  as  he  was,  preached  an  accept- 
able sermon  at  the  ordination  ol  Rev.  Matthew 
R.  Dutton.  Joseph,  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Birds- 
eye,  was  born  February  4,  1740,  married  Di- 
nah Blakeman,  and  died  May  20,  1817.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  1775  as- 
sisted in  the  defense  of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
His  brothers,  Thaddeus  and  Ezra,  also  par- 
ticipated in  that  conflict.  His  son,  Nathan 
Gould  Birdseye,  was  born  January  23,  1774, 
and  died  May  24,  1846.  He  married  Polly 
Piatt,  who  was  born  October  29,  1801.  Gould 
Piatt,  son  of  Nathan  Gould  Birdseye,  was 
,  bora  July  25,  1802,  and  died  September  25, 
1881.    He  married  Mary  Augusta  Lane,  Feb- 
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ruary  27, 1826.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Enoch 
and  Pamelia  (Allis)  Lane,  and  was  born  June 
12, 1805.  Her  grandfather,  Dr.  Samuel  Lane, 
was  descended  from  English  ancestry.  The 
family  of  Gould  P.  and  Mary  A.  (Lane) 
Birdseye  consisted  of  the  following  children : 
David  Nelson,  Ezekiel,  Frederick  Gould, 
John  Tifft,  Mary  Eliza,  Enoch  Lane,  Theo- 
dore and  Theodora  (twins).  The  father  and 
mother  removed  to  Huron  County,  Ohio, 
about  1832,  where  the  former  bought  the 
farm  on  which  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1881.  The  education  of  John  T.  Birdseye 
was  such  as  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  afforded.  After  leaving  school  he  read 
law  with  Judge  C.  B.  Stickney,  of  Norwalk, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  ^"^  ^^  ^"ce 
opened  an  office  there  for  practice,  which  he 
continued  about  a  year.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate, for  three  months,  in  the  Eighty-fifth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service  he  enlisted  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, serving  to  July  4,  1865,  when  he  was 
mustered*  out,  as  first  lieutenant,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  During  his  service  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Ohio  his  command 
was  a  part  of  the  army  corps  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas,  in  General  Sherman's 
army.  Though  he  participated  in  many  im- 
portant engagements,  he  was  never  seriously 
wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Birds- 
eye  left  his  home  with  the  intention  of  locat- 
ing in  Iowa,  but  altered  his  determination 
and  settled  in  Harrisonville,  Missouri,  in- 
stead. From  August,  1865,  to  October 
following  he  remained  in  that  place;  but 
learning  that  Vernon  County  was  to  be  re- 
organized, he  came  to  Nevada  and  assisted  in 
the  movement  to  that  end,  which  was  accom- 
plished November  i,  1865.  At  that  time  the 
population  of  the  county  numbered  but  500, 
and  not  a  person  lived  on  the  Nevada  town 
plat.  In  1866  he  erected  a  frame  residence, 
and  two  years  later  built  a  law  office  where 
his  present  brick  office  stands.  Soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  county  the  county 
court  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  county 
attorney,  but  two  years  later  he  was  displaced 
to  make  room  for  a  Democrat.  He  was  bred 
a  Democrat,  but  since  the  close  of  the  war 
has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party.  The 
only  other  political  office  he  has  ever  con-  . 
sented  to  fill  is  that  of   mayor  of   Nevada, 


which  he  occupied  during  the  early  days  of 
the  town.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Education  of  Nevada.  Since  his  lo- 
cation in  Nevada  he  has  continuously  con- 
ducted a  law  and  real  estate  business. 
Until  December,  1885,  he  practiced  alone. 
Since  that  date  he  has  been  in  partnership 
with  John  B.  Harris,  the  style  of  the  firm 
being  Birdseye  &  Harris.  He  is  prominently 
connected  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, having  served  several  years  as  com- 
mander of  General  Joe  Bailey  Post,  No.  26. 
He  has  for  several  years  been  a  director  in 
the  Thornton  Bank.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Nevada  since 
its  organization,  and  is  a  liberal  contributor 
to  its  support.  January  4,  1866,  he  married 
Mary  U.  Manahan,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  They 
have  been  the  parents  of  six  children,  of 
whom  four  survive,  namely:  Mary  Piatt, 
Henry  Frederick,  Emma  Theodora  and  Na- 
tilie  Lane.  A  pioneer  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Birds- 
eye  has  always  been  closely  identified  with  all 
movements  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  city. 

Bird's  Point*— A  village  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  Ohio  Township,  Mississippi 
County,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Charles- 
ton, and  two  miles  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  in  the  county.  It  has 
a  stave  factory,  two  hotels  and  five  general 
stores.  The  town  was  formerly  known  as 
Greenfield  and  Birdville.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  400. 

Birmingham.— A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  in  Clay  County,  six  miles  south  of  Lib- 
erty, the  county  seat.  Its  railroads  are  the 
Hannibal  &  St,  Joseph,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Wabash.  It  was 
founded  in  1887,  by  Coburn  &  Ewing,  who 
procured  the  establishment  there  of  the  Mis- 
souri Foundry  Company,  afterward  the  Kan- 
sas City  Car  and  Wheel  Company.  In  1895 
the  plant  was  removed  to  Armourdale,  Kan- 
sas, and  the  population  of  1,200,  based  upon 
400  workmen  in  the  shops,  practically  disap- 
peared. In  1900  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  200. 

Bishop  Robertson  HalL— A  board- 
ing and  day  school  for  young  ladies,  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  1874,  at  St.  Louis,  as  the 
School  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  was  con- 
ducted at  1532  Washington  Avenue.  In 
1877  the  school  was  removed  to  Park  Ave- 
nue, opposite  Lafayette  Park,  and  ten  years 
later  to  its  present  location  at  1607  to  1617 
South  Compton  Avenue.  It  occupies  the  for- 
mer residence  of  Captain  James  B.  Eads, 
which  is  surrounded  by  four  acres  of  ground, 
covered  with  handsome  forest  trees.  The 
original  name  of  the  institution  was  dropped 
some  years  since  and  the  name  "Bishop 
Robertson  Hall"  was  given  to  it,  in  honor 
of  Bishop  Charles  F.  Robertson,  who  was 
one  of  its  founders. 

Bismarck. — A  town  in  Iron  Township, 
St.  Francois  County,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  main  line  and  Belmont 
branch,  twelve  miles  west  of  Farmington  and 
seventy-five  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  1868  by  C.  T.  Manter,  P.  R. 
Van  Frank,  J.  H.  Morley  and  E.  H.  Cordell. 
It  contains  a  flouring  mill,  two  hotels,  several 
stores,  etc.  There  are  three  churches — Lu- 
theran. Catholic  and  Baptist.  Population, 
900. 

BisselPs  Point. —  So  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  for  many  years  the  property 
of  Captain  Lewis  Bissell,  who  resided  there 
on  a  farm.  It  is  now  the  site  of  the  city 
waterworks,  begun  in  1867  ^^^  completed  in 
1870. 

Bittinger,  Jolin  Ii.,  United  States  con- 
sul general  at  Montreal,  Canada,  was  bom 
November  28,  1833,  near  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  John  and 
Susan  (Ritter)  Bittinger.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Ashland  County, 
Ohio,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
obliged  at  an  early  age  to  earn  his  own  way 
in  the  world  his  training  was  necessarily  lim- 
ited, and  the  knowledge  which  has  assisted 
him  in  the  steady  rise  to  a  position  of  honor 
and  prominence  has  been  acquired  largely 
through  his  own  determined  effort,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  tutor  or  learned  profes- 
sor. His  father  died  when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
boy  went  to  live  with  a  farmer  in  Ashland 
County,  Ohio.  Three  years  later  he  emi- 
grated with  the  farmer  to   Green  County, 


Wisconsin,  and  remained  there  from  1849  to 
1852.  In  the  latter  year  he  ehtered  the  office 
of  the  "Journal,"  at  Freepoft,  Illinois,  and 
there  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  printing 
business.  He  finished  his  apprenticeship  in 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  re- 
moved to  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  be- 
came assistant  foreman  of  the  "Intelligencer." 
A  year  later  he  became  foreman  of  the  "Dem-  • 
ocrat,"  in  the  same  city.  In  1858  Mr.  Bit- 
tinger assumed  the  position  of  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  "Evening  Bulletin."  He  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  that  paper  in  the  fall 
of  1859,  and  in  the  spring  of  i860  removed  to 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
campaign  of  i860,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  St.  Joseph  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
General  Francis  P.  Blair.  Soon  after  this 
appointment  he  was  sent  to  Washington  by 
General  Blair  with  a  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  returned  with 
the  authority,  addressed  to  Generals  Blair 
and  Lyon,  to  take  Camp  Jackson.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  lines  was  a  volunteer  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Blair  at  the  time  the  camp  was  captured. 
Returning  to  St.  Joseph  on  the  following  day, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  enrolled 
Missouri  militia,  and  subsequently  was  made 
aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  major,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Willard  P.  Hall,  who  was 
then  commanding  the  district  of  north  Mis- 
souri. In  June,  1862,  Major  Bittinger  was  a 
delegate  to,  and  secretary  of,  the  first  Repub- 
lican State  convention  ever  held  in  Missouri, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  Republi- 
can State  committee.  At  the  election  of  1862 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  served  as  speaker  pro  tem.  of 
that  body,  and  established  a  record  for  fear- 
less and  upright  aggressiveness,  being  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  election  of  John  B.  Henderson  and  B. 
Gratz  Brown  as  United  States  Senators. 
Major  Bittinger  declined  a  renomination  to 
the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  in  1864. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  but 
declined  the  honor  offered  by  his  party,  for 
the  reason  that  his  newspaper,  the  St.  Joseph 
"Herald,"  in  which, he  had  purchased  a  half 
interest,  together  with  his  duties  as  postmas- 
ter of  St.  Joseph,  required  all  of  his  time  and 
attention.  The  "Herald,"  under  his  direction 
as  managing  editor,  became  the  most  power- 
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fill  Republican  journal  in  the  State.  In  1870 
Major  Bittinger  was  again  induced  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  the  Legislature,  and  was 
elected.  During  this  term  he  secured  the 
passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  Insane  Asylum 
No.  2  at  St.  Joseph.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1872  and  1874.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1872,  held  in  Philadelphia, which  nominated 
General  Grant  for  a  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent. He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  1896,  held  in  St. 
Louis,  which  nominated  McKinley  for  Presi- 
dent. Major  Bittinger  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  St.  Joseph  "Herald"  in  1878,  and  in 
1881  became  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  "Journ^il"  I"  1886  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition and  made  a  tour  through  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  a  series  of  interesting  letters,  which 
were  so  highly  valued  by  those  who  read 
them  that  he  has  often  been  urged  to  publish 
the  series  in  book  form.  In  1858  he  was  a 
delegate  from  St.  Loiiis  to  the  National 
Typographical  Union,  held  in  Chicago.  The 
following  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  similar 
gathering  held  in  Boston.  In  addition  to  the 
honors  already  enumerated,  which  have  been 
showered  upon  this  worthy  man  from  the 
time  he  first  came  into  public  notice,  he  has 
served  as  auditor  of  the  St.  Joseph  Bridge 
Company,  member  of  the  St.  Joseph  Board 
of  the  Free  Public  Library,  and  member  of 
the  St,  Joseph  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers. As  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  most  dig- 
nified positions  in  the  consular  service  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  rounding  out  a  career  of 
remarkable  brilliancy  and  usefulness.  In 
1889,  after  returning  from  his  extended  trip 
to  foreign  countries,  Major  Bittinger  again 
became  associated  with  the  St.  Joseph  "Her- 
ald," and  became  the  editor  of  that  news- 
paper. In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  re-elected  in  1896.  During 
his  long  term  of  service  in  that  body  he  was 
the  author  of  many  bills  which  secured  great 
benefits  to  the  people  of  St.  Joseph,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  in  which  his 
county  is  located,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
State,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
asylum  bill,  heretofore  spoken  of,  the  char- 
tering of  St.  Joseph's  street  railway  system, 
the  bill  providing  for  a  complete  sewerage 
system  for  that  city  and  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  ticross  the  Missouri  River  at  St. 


Joseph.  But  the  act  in  which  he  takes  the 
greatest  pride,  during  all  his  legislative  ca- 
reer, was  that  providing  for  statues  in  honor 
of  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Jr.,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  two  most 
distinguished  Missourians,  to  be  placed  in 
Memorial  Hall  of  the  ciapitol  in  Washington. 
In  1897  President  McKinley  appointed  Major 
Bittinger  to  the  office  of  consul  general  of 
the  United  States  at  Montreal,  Canada,  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in  our  foreign 
service.  This  position  he  is  now  filling,  and 
his  reports,  made  to  the  government  from 
that  country,  have  been  widely  and  favorably 
commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  As  a  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Republican  party  the  major  has  been 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  members  and 
most  ardent  workers.  He  has  attended  na- 
tional conventions  and  assisted  in  other 
ways  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
party  and  further  the  principles  advocated 
by  it.  The  honors  bestowed  upon  him 
have  been  well  carried,  and  the  duties  resting 
upon  such  able  shoulders  have  been  faithfully 
discharged.  He  is  popular  throughout  the 
State,  and  his  ability  is  recognized  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Missouri.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  generosity  is  one  of  his  most  pro- 
nounced characteristics.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  orders  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  the  Elks  and  the  Royal  Court,  and 
also  holds  honorary  membership  in  the  Mis- 
souri Elditorial  Association  and  other  organi- 
zations having  connection  with  the  fraternity 
which  he  graced  so  long.  Major  Bittinger 
was  married,  June  10,  1862,  to  Annie  M. 
Smith,  of  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Blackbarn.— A  village  in  Saline  County, 
on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Marshall,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  a  public  school,  churches  of  the  Baptist, 
Christian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian  and  German  Evangelical  de- 
nominations; a  Democratic  newspaper,  the 
"Record";  a  bank,  and  a  steam  flourmill.  In 
1899  the  population  was  400. 

Black,  Francis  Marion,  eminent  as  a 
jurist,  who  rendered  conspicuous  service  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
during  a  long  and  important  period,  was  bom 
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July  24,  1836,  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  Peter  and  Maria  (Hilliard) 
Black,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  latter  of  Vermont.    Their  son,  Fran- 
cis Marion,  was  reared  upon  the  farm,  and 
his  rudimentary  education  was  acquired  in  a 
country  schoolhouse,  terminating  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of   age.      During  these 
years,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  much  of 
the  labor  and  management  of  the  farm  was, 
of  necessity,  imposed  upon  him.    He  had  im- 
bibed sufficiently  of  knowledge  to  awaken  an 
ambition  for  further  progress,  and  he  bent 
every  effort  in  this  direction.    After  complet- 
ing a  one-year  course  in  a  high  school  at  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  he  became  a  student  at  Farmers' 
College,  College  Hill,  Ohio,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  hav- 
ing completed  the  English  literary  and  scien- 
tific branches,  and  made  some  progress  in 
Latin.    During  a  portion  of  his  scholarship 
he  taught   a   class  in  philosophy,  acquitting 
himself  with  such  abilit jr  as  to  earn  the  warm 
commendation  of  the  faculty.     All  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  were  met  through  his 
own  labor  upon  ten  acres  of  land  which  his 
father  permitted  him  to  cultivate  during  va- 
cations.    On  leaving  college  his  father  was 
desirous  of  establishing  him  upon  a  farm,  and 
was  sorely  disappointed  when  his  overtures 
were  rejected,  prophesying  failure  should  the 
son  persist  in  his  determination  to  enter  the 
profession  of  law.    In  no  wise  deterred,  the 
young  man  entered  the  law  office  of  General 
John  H.  Young,  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  and    in 
1864  was  admitted  to  the  bar  upon  examina- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.    In 
the  same  year  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and,  practically  without  means  and  en- 
tirely a  stranger,  essayed  the  task  of  building 
up  a  practice.    For  some  years  his  progress 
was  slow,  and  was  attended  with  discourage- 
ments and  privations,  but  his  ultimate  success 
was  abundant.     Within  ten  years  his  legal 
ability  had  come  to  be  so  highly  regarded  by 
the  best  people,  and  their  confidence  in  his  in- 
teg^rity  and  sagacity  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1875.    He  proved  himself  one  of 
the  most  able  members  of  that  important 
body,  and  his  views  upon  various  questions 
of  grest  public  importance,  as  expressed  in 
his   advocacy  of    certain  salutary  measures, 
brought  him  into  larger  and  yet  more  favor- 
able notice,  and  led  to  his  elevation  to  posi- 


tions of  greater  usefulness  and  higher  honor. 
He  earnestly  supported  beneficial  limitations 
upon  legislative  enactment,  and  favored  those 
stringent  restrictions  upon  the  debt-creating 
powers  of  cities,  towns  and  school  districts 
which  afforded  effectual  protection  against 
lavish  bond  issues  and  consequent  litigation 
and  impairment  of  public  credit,  evils  which 
had  been  self-imposed  upon  many  municipali- 
ties for  want  of  such  protective  legislation  as 
he  now  advocated.  He  also  argued  master- 
fully for  the  extension  of  the  constitutional 
clause  defining  the  rights  of  eminent  domain, 
and  providing  for  the  inalienability  of  private 
property  without  reasonable  compensation, 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  constitutional 
provision  is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  ef- 
fort. In  1880,  while  busied  in  a  practice 
affording  him  ample  employment,  he  was 
elected  circuit  judge  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Judicial  Circuit,  and  during  his  term  of  four 
years  performed  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  In 
this  position  he  displayed  qualities  which 
commanded  the  highest  admiration,  and  di- 
rectly led  to  his  elevation  to  the  most  impor- 
tant official  position  in  the  commonwealth. 
In  1884,  while  yet  serving  as  circuit  judge, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  bench  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  In  1893-4  he  occupied  the 
position  of  chief  justice.  During  this  long 
period  of  service  questions  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance and  difficulty  came  before  the  court 
for  adjudication.  Chief  and  most  famous 
were  those  which  had  been  pending  for  forty 
years,  and  three  times  pasised  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  involving  the  legal  title  to 
large  tracts  of  land  valued  at  many  millions 
of  dollars,  contained  within  the  most  desir- 
able residence  districts  in  St.  Louis,  one  class 
of  contestants  basing  title  upon  Spanish  and 
French  concessions,  and  another  class  claim- 
ing under  New  Madrid  earthquake  certifi- 
cates. The  highest  authorities  in  the  legal 
profession  have  recognized  in  him  one  of  the 
greatest  judges  who  ever  occupied  a  seat 
upon  the  Supreme  bench.  Thoroughly  judi- 
cial in  his  mental  processes,  with  deep  knowl- 
edge of  law,  he  was  too  conscientious  to 
repose  trust  in  a  great  attribute  or  attain- 
ment, and  only  declared  an  opinion  after  the 
most  deliberate  and  exhaustive  investigation. 
In  consequence,  his  decisions  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  sufficiently  broad  to  establish 
principles  for  many  years  to  come,  being 
characterized     by     accurate     statement     of 
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fact,  and  citation  of  law,  sound  and 
logical  reasoning  and  unassailable  conclu- 
sions. His  personal  practice  at  the  bar  has 
embraced  the  various  fields  of  commercial, 
realty  and  corporation  law,  and  the  many  in- 
tricate questions  adjudicated  by  courts  in 
equity,  and  in  all  he  has  been  governed  by 
the  principle  of  viewing  the  application  of 
law  as  a  question  of  good  morals,  demanding 
his  highest  ability  and  most  conscientious 
effort.  Abhorring  trickery,  and  with  a  con- 
tempt for  that  artfulness  which  wins  applause 
for  the  moment,  his  conduct  in  trial  of  a  case 
was  dignified,  his  argument  was  as  pertinent 
as  were  his  decisions  from  the  bench,  and  his 
un impassioned  oratory  was  earnest  and 
graceful.  The  symmetry  of  his  personal 
character  has  ever  been  such  as  to  command 
confidence  and  respect,  and  further  exalt  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  whom  he 
has  served  so  long  and  ably  in  both  personal 
and  official  relations.  Having  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  his  conduct  in 
local  political  affairs  has  been  controlled  by  a 
spirit  of  lofty  independence,  in  sincere  desire 
to  insure  good  government,  and  calling  into 
requisition  those  most  capable  of  service  to 
that  end.  Regarding  his  own  profession  as 
of  pre-eminent  nobility,  and  of  the  highest 
usefulness  in  society,  he  afforded  efficient  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Kansas  City  Law 
School,  served  as  its  president,  and  delivered 
many  lectures  before  its  students,  his  services 
being  entirely  uncompensated..  Judge  Black 
was  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Susan  B.  Gei- 
ger,  a  highly  educated  lady,  daughter  of  Dr. 
A.  Geiger,  a  leading  physician  and  citizen  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  They  have  four  living  chil- 
dren and  two  children  are  dead.  Those  living 
are  Helen  M.,  Susie  B.  (both  of  whom  were 
educated  at  Dr.  Blewet's  seminary,  near  St. 
Louis),  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  J.  Black. 
The  eldest  son  graduated  at  the  Kansas  City 
High  School  and  was  for  a  time  a  student  at 
Cornell  University.  Arthur  J.  Black  is  at  the 
present  time  (1900)  a  student  at  the  State 
University  of  Missouri. 

Blacky  JameSy  lawyer,  was  born  April 
6,  i860,  in  Camden,  Ray  County,  Missouri. 
His  .father,  James  W.  Black,  came  to  Mis- 
souri in  1854  from  Ohio,  to  which  State  he 
had  removed  from  Pennsylvania.  His  first 
home  in  Missouri  was  at  Richmond,  where  he 
taught  school  in  an  early  day.    His  career  as 


a  teacher  included  other  points  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  As  a  citizen  of  influence 
and  uprightness  he  held  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  all  that  section  of  the  State,  and  as 
a  Democrat  he  stood  high  in  the  councils  of 
his  party,  serving  at  one  time  as  collector  of 
i|iternal  revenue,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Joseph.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  • 
the  School  Board  at  Richmond.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  decided  literary  tastes  and  attain- 
ments, giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  literature  and  scientific  subjects.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  these  lines,  Jose- 
phine Nisbet,  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  came 
to  this  country  with  her  mother  when  she 
was  thirteen  ^ears  of  age,  her  father  having 
died  in  Scotland.  Mrs.  Nisbet  had  become 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Oliphant,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  all  western  Missouri  pioneers. 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  attain- 
ments, was  an  engineer  and  surveyor  of  great 
ability,  and  was  employed  by  the  government 
to  survey  portions  of  the  land  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  His  name  is  linked  with  that  of 
General  A.  W.  Doniphan  and  other  influen- 
tial men  of  the  time,  to  whom  the  living  gen- 
eration owes  a  debt  of  deepest  gratitude. 
James  Black's  mother  died  when  the  son  was 
but  six  months  of  age,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
reared  in  the  home  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  The  lessons  imparted  in  that  home 
were  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  test  his  own 
strength  against  the  world,  and  to  gain 
knowledge  largely  through  self-reliance. 
Both  of  his  parents  were  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  there  was  in  the  young  man's  veins  that 
blood  which  is  typical  of  determination  and 
perseverance.  His  grandfather  Black  was  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  a  contemporary  of 
the  noted  Dr.  Witherspoon.  His  father, 
James  Witherspoon  Black,  died  in  1891. 
James  Black  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Ray  County,  Missouri,  and  had  one  term  at 
the  Kirksville  State  Normal  School.  He 
then  spent  four  years  in  the  Missouri  State 
University  at  Columbia,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1881  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B..  Among  his  classmates  were  W.  S. 
Cowherd,  now  a  member  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  district  of  which  Kansas  City  is 
a  part ;  H.  H.  Crittenden,  son  of  ex-Governor 
Crittenden,   of  Missouri,   one   of  the   most 
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prominent  Democrats  in  the  State,  and  other 
men  who  have  reached  positions  of  trust  and 
dignity  in  Ae  ^ofessxonal,  political  and  com- 
mercial world.  In  fact,  no  more  brilliant  class 
ever  left  the  university,  with  graduation  hon- 
ors, than  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Black  was  a 
member.  After  receiving  his  diploma,  Mr. 
Black  went  to  Richmond,  Missouri,  and  there 
taught  in  the  high  school  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  elected  assistant 
professor  of  modern  languages  in  the  State 
University,  and  filled  that  chair  for  four 
years.  He  had  devoted  a  year  to  reading  law 
before  his  removal  to  Kansas  City  in  1887. 
In  that  year  he  entered  the  office  of  W.  S. 
Cowherd,  and  studied  law  one  year  in  Kan- 
sas City.  His  financial  means  being  limited, 
he  felt  obliged  to  renew  his  income,  and, 
therefore,  accepted  a  position  in  the  Kansas 
City  High  School,  serving  as  instructor  in 
French  and  German  during  the  scholastic 
year  of  1888-9.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he 
entered  upon  the  practice,  being  associated 
with  James  W.  Garner  and  E.  K.  Sumerwell, 
the  latter  now  of  New  Y.ork,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Garner,  Sumerwell  &  Black.  This 
association  existed  about  two  years.  In  1891 
Mr.  Black  became  an  assistant  to  City  Coun- 
selor Frank  F.  Rozzelle,  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  about  one  year.  W.  S. 
Cowherd  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  and  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office,  in  1892,  he  requested  Mr.  Black  to  be- 
come his  private  secretary.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  for  the  next  year  or  more,  until 
July,  1893,  he  acted  in  a  position  requiring 
rare  tact  and  diplomacy.  At  the  time  last 
named  he  entered  the  office  of  Pratt,  Ferry  & 
Hagerman,  one  of  the  strongest  legal  firms 
in  Kansas  City.  In  1896,  when  Mr.  Ferry  re- 
moved to  Chicago  and  Mr.  Hagerman  retired 
from  the  firm  to  engage  in  practice  alone,  the 
existing  firm  of  Pratt,  Dana  &  Black  was 
formed.  Its  members  are  Wallace  Pratt, 
general  counsel  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad  Company;  I.  P. 
Dana,  general  attorney  for  the  same  road; 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  rapid 
rise  to  a  place  of  responsibility  is  hereinafter 
noted.  In  1898,  General  Charles  W.  Blair, 
who  had  been  the  attorney  for  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  in  Kansas,  for 
nearly  thirty  years, was  obliged  to  retire  from 
active  service  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Mr.  Black  was  appointed  his  assistant,  and, 


as  such,  performed  nearly  all  of  the  legal  du- 
ties for  the  road  in  Kansas  up  to  the  time  of 
General  Blair's  death,  which  occurred  in  1899. 
Mr.  Black  was  thereupon  appointed  attorney 
for  the  road  in  Kansas  and  still  holds  that 
position.  As  a  Democrat  he  has  long  been 
active  in  his  efforts  directed  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  that  party.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Aurora  Club  in  1892,  a  political 
society  that  entertained  lavishly  in  honor  of 
many  of  the  great  men  of  Democracy,  includ- 
ing Governor  W.  J.  Stone,  on  the  day  he 
delivered  the  famous  free-silver  speech  at 
Washington  Park — a  speech  that  proved  a 
strong  factor  in  making  the  money  question 
an  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  In  1900 
Mr,  Black  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic county  committee  of  Jackson  County. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the  college  fra- 
ternity of  Beta  Theta  Pi,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Club.  He  comes  from  an  old  and  prominent 
Presbyterian  family,  and  takes  a  material  in- 
terest in  movements  calculated  to  improve 
the  condition  of  men.  A  Missourian  native- 
born,  he  takes  a  corresponding  pride  in  Mis- 
souri, and  as  an  active  participant  in  nearly 
all  public  movements  and  enterprises  enjoys 
high  standing,  both  as  a  citizen  and  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity. 

Blacky  Samuely  for  rnany  years  an 
active  business  man  in  St.  Louis,  aftei*ward 
a  resident  of  St.  Louis  County,  and  later  of 
Phelps  County,  was  born  December  25,  1803, 
near  Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 
His  parents  were  James  and  Elizabeth  (Rice) 
Black,  both  of  whom  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  81  years.  The  mother  was  descended 
from  a  noted  family  of  the  revolutionary 
period;  her  father,  General  Rice,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 
Samuel  Black  was  reared  on  a  Virginia  plan- 
tation, and  his  educational  opportunities  were 
limited  to  those  afforded  by  the  public  schools 
in  the  neighborhood.  His  somewhat  meager 
education  was  compensated  for,  however,  in 
his  native  ability  and  quick  discernment, 
which  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  cred- 
itably and  successfully  in  all  business  con- 
cerns, during  a  long  and  active  life.  In  1821, 
being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  traveled 
on  horseback  frorii  his  home  in  Virginia  to 
that  of  his  uncle,  Ralph  Clayton,  in  St.  Louis 
County.  Mr.  Clayton  was  operating  a  tan- 
nery, in  which  Samuel  worked  until  he  had 
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mastered  the  business,  when  he  established  a 
similar  industry  at  Manchester,  Missouri,  on 
his  own  account.  In  1835  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  with  Jacob  Thomas,  his  brother- 
in-law,  engaged  in  a  livery  stable  business 
opposite  the  old  Cathedral,  on  Walnut  Street. 
This  was,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  notable 
assembling  points  in  the  city,  not  only  for 
the  better  class  of  horse  fanciers,-  but  for 
gentlemen  in  all  walks  of  life.  About  1845 
he  sold  his  interest  to  John  Thornton,  and 
became  interested  with  James  C.  Sutton  in  a 
milling  establishment  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Gratiot  Streets.  This  mill 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  act  of  an  incen- 
diary, a  slave,  who  after  committing  the  act 
escaped  to  Indiana.  The  cholera  excitement 
led  Mr.  Black,  in  1849,  to  buy  and  remove 
to  a  farm  one  mile  west  of  Qayton,  where  he 
remained  for  seven  years.  He  then  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  and  with  James  Neil  opened  a 
stable  on  Seventh  Street,  between  Market 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  In  1867  he  retired 
from  active  business  life,  after  a  successful 
and  honorable  career,  and  purchased  a  farm 
five  miles  east  of  Rolla,  Phelps  County, 
where  he  made  his  home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat, 
and  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  i860 
was  particularly  active  in  advocacy  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  as  represented  by  the 
Breckenridge  and  Lane  wing  of  the  party. 
Throughout  the  war  he  was  an  ardent  seces- 
sionist and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
means  to  the  aid  of  those  who  sought  to  pass 
out  of  the  lines  and  engage  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service.  He  was  not  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion, but  held  it  in  deep  respect,  and  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Methodist  body  in 
his  neighborhood.  He  was  married  Decem- 
ber 6,  1827,  to  Miss  Amanda  J.  McCutchan ; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Re- 
beccah  McCutchan,  who  were  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Wil- 
liam, died  of  cholera  in  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  in 
1867.  Mr.  Black  died  at  his  home  near 
Rolla,  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 
During  his  life  he  was  highly  regarded  for 
his  integrity,  affability,  and  wise  judgment  in 
business  concerns.  His  widow  died  April 
27,  1897,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  surviv- 
ing her  mother,  who  died  at  the  age  of  93 
years.  Their  living  children  are  Margaret 
E.  Black,  Mary  E.  Gilmore,  Charies  R., 
Laura  A.,  Henry  J.,  Robert  H.  and  Thomas 


McC.  Black,  Mrs.  Anna  McK.  Southg^te  and 
Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Illinski.  The  oldest  son, 
Charles  R.,  resides  at  Clayton,  and  is  editor 
and  owner  of  the  "Argus"  newspaper.  He 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  journalist,  and 
is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  town 
and  county  in  all  concerns  of  public  moment. 

Blacky  William  Henry^  president  ol 
Missouri  Valley  College,  at  Marshall,  was 
born  March  19,  1854,  at  Centerville,  Indiana. 
His  parents  were  Felix  Grundy  and  Lydia 
Katherine  (Frederick)  Black,  both  natives  of 
Kentucky.  The  father  was  a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  great  ability  and 
eloquence,  who  died  from  apoplexy,  while 
preaching,  March  5,  1871.  The  son,  William 
Henry  Black,  was  educated  in  the  High 
School  at  Covington,  Ohio;  at  Waynesburg 
College,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876  as  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle-, 
gheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1878.  He  was  occupied  the 
following  year  with  graduate  studies  in  the 
same  institution,  and  in  1882,  he  studied 
biology  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
In  1889  he  received  from  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  from  1877  to  1880,  and  pastor 
of  the  Lucas  Avenue  Church  of  the  same 
denomination  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  from 
1881  to  1890.  In  jthe  latter  year,  he  was 
called  to  his  present  position  of  president  of 
Missouri  Valley  College.  His  intelligent 
devotion  in  that  capacity  has  proven  a  potent 
stimulus  to  teachers  and  students,  and  his 
administration  has  been  attended  with  ex- 
ceptional success,  as  witnessed  in  the  useful 
careers  of  many  graduates  of  the  college,  and 
the  honorable  place  his  school  has  attained 
among  educational  institutions  of  the  higher 
class.  On  repeated  occasions  Dr.  Black  has 
been  urgently  solicited  to  leave  the  college 
to  accept  positions  offering  largely  increased 
remuneration;  at  one  time  he  was  proffered 
a  pastorate  in  Kansas  City,  at  a  salary  more 
than  double  that  attaching  to  the  position 
he  then  occupied.  All  such  overtures  have 
been  declined,  in  the  conviction  that  his 
effort  would  be  productive  of  greater  g^ood 
in  educational  work  than  in  the  ministry. 
His  high  standing  among  the  clergy  of  his 
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denomination  is  amply  attested  in  the  recog- 
nition accorded  him  by  official  bodies.    In 
1884  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Presbjrterian 
Alliance  at  Belfast,  Ireland;  and  in  1896  he 
attended  a  similar  body  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.      During    these     visits     abroad      he 
preached  in  various  churches    in    England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  spent  some  time 
on  the  continent.    In  1888  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Waco,  Texas; 
he  was  then  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  position. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mission of  the   Presbyterian  Alliance  since 
1892,  and  in  1899  he  was  chosen  to  member- 
ship in  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
and  in  the  Educational  Commission  of   the 
.Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.    He  is  a 
graceful  and  vigorous  writer,  and   has   pro- 
duced   several    volumes    which    have    been 
gratefully  received   by  readers   of   religious 
literature;  among  these   are  his  "Sermons 
for  the  Sabbath  School" ;  "God  Our  Father" ; 
"Womanhood";   and   •'Outline    Life   of   St. 
Paul."     He  has  also  contributed  frequently 
to  magazines  and  high  class  journals.    Dr. 
Black  was  married  April  3,1879,10  Miss  Mary 
Ella  Henderson,  a  very   successful   teacher. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  was  acting 
principal  of  the  Fourth  Ward  School  at  Al- 
legheny,  Pennsylvania,   and   superintendent 
of   the   Primary   Department   of   the   First 
United  Presbyterian  Church  Sabbath  School 
in  the  same   city,  numbering   several    hun- 
dred children. 

Black  River.— This  river  has  its  origin 
in  spring  branches  in  Reynolds  and  Iron 
Counties,  which  unite  and  form  the  main 
stream  of  considerable  width  and  depth,  flow- 
ing seventy-five  miles  through  Wayne  and 
Butler  Counties,  and  enteri^ig  White  River 
in  Arkansas.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  St. 
Louis  fishermen. 

Blaeksnake  Hills.— The  Indian  name 
of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  is 
built. 

Blackwater,  Battle  of.— In  Novem- 
ber,  1861,  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  who 
had  been  detailed  by  General  Pope,  com- 
manding at  Sedalia,  to  look  after  the  recruits 
gathering  in  that  part  of  the  State  to  join 
Price's  Confederate  Army,  surprised  a  large 
camp  in  a  wooded  bottom    on    Blackwater 


Creek  near  Milford,  and  took  1,300  prisoners, 
together  with  all  the  booty  and  supplies 
belonging  to  the  camp— 800  horses,  1,000 
stand  of  arms  and  70  wagons.  There  was 
little  fighting,  the  Confederates  finding  them- 
selves so  suddenly  surrounded  that  they 
made  almost  no  resistance. 

Blair,  Francis  Preston,  lawyer,  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  February  9,  1821,  son  of  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  Sr.,  the  last  named  a  native 
of  Virginia,  a  lawyer  of  note  in  that  State  in 
early  life,  later  Attorney  General  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  still  later  editor  of  the  "Globe" 
newspaper  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  elder 
Blair  removed  to  Washington  when  the  son 
was  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  passed 
the  years  of  his  boyhood  in  that  city.  After 
being  fitted  for  college  in  the  schools  of 
Washington,  he  entered  Princeton  College, 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  After  leaving 
college,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  began 
the  study  of  law  undier  Lewis  Marshall,  and 
later  completed  his  legal  education  at  the 
Law  School  of  Transylvania  University.  He 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1843,  with  the  intention 
of  beginning  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  the  delicate  state  of  his  health  prevented 
him  from  undertaking  professional  work  at 
that  time.  He  then  went  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  with  a  party  of  trappers 
and  traders,  and  in  1845  accompanied  Bent 
and  St.  Vrain  to  their  fort,  which  occupied  a 
site  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  State 
of  Colorado.  He  remained  in  that  region 
until  the  expedition  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen  W.  Kearny  crossed  the  plains 
and  proceeded  to  Mexico  to  take  part  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Joining  this  expedition,  he 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  a  military 
capacity,  and  in  1847,  having  regained  his 
health,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis.  The  same 
year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Apolline  Alex- 
ander, of  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  and 
establishing  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  entered 
upon  a  brilliant  career  as  a  lawyer  and  public 
man.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  more 
congenial  branches  of  professional  work,  and 
to  politics,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  fond- 
ness. An  abhorrence  of  human  slavery  was 
inherent  in  his  nature,  and*  he  became  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  "free  soil"  move- 
ment, and  a  leader  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  in 
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1852,  and  re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term  of  service  in  that  body. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Free  Soil  party 
nominated  and  elected  its  ticket  in  St.  Louis 
in  1856,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Blair  was 
elected  to  Congress.  As  a  member  of  that 
body,  he  boldly  championed  the  doctrine  of 
emancipation,  but  held — as  Clay  had  held 
years  before — that  when  emancipated,  the 
negroes  should  be  transported  to  Africa.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress 
in  1858,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  returned, 
however,  at  the  next  succeeding  congres- 
sional election,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress,  in  which  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  and  as  a  member  of  other  important 
committees.  As  a  member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  he  had 
great  influence  in  that  body,  and  he  was  no 
less  influential  in  the  Republican  party,  then 
on  the  eve  of  its  entree  to  power.  In  June 
of  i860,  at  his  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  the 
Republicans  of  Missouri  was  called  to  select 
delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  that  year  in  Chicago,  and, 
being  himself  chosen  a  delegate,  he  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  that  famous  gathering. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis  immediately  after  the 
convention,  he  made  a  ratification  speech  at 
the  old  Lucas  Market,  and  soon  afterward 
organized  the  uniformed  campaign  club 
known  as  "the  Wide-awakes,"  which  became 
so  important  a  feature  of  the  subsequent 
campaign.  After  Lincoln's  election  he  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  public  men  of  the 
country  to  perceive  that  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  was  inevitable,  and 
realizing  also  that  the  friends  of  the  Union 
in  Missouri  must  be  alert  and  active  if  the 
State  was  to  be  prevented  from  joining  the 
threatened  rebellious  uprising,  he  set  on  foot 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  enlist- 
ment, organization  and  drilling  of  the  earliest 
defenders  of  the  Union  in  the  city.  He  was 
captain  of  the  first  company  of  Union  soldiers 
enlisted  in  Missouri,  and  assisted  materially 
in  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  their 
arming  and  equipment.  When  companies 
were  developed  into  regiments,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  colonel  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Volunteers.  He  was  made 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  August  of 
1861,  and  major  general,  November  29,  1862; 
and  until  1863  held,  at  the  same  time,  a  seat 


in  Congress,  which  he  resigned.  Soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment he  unearthed  a  plot  of  the  State  author- 
ities of  Missouri  to  capture  the  United  States 
arsenal  in  St.  Louis,  containing  at  the  time 
sixty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  the  general  government.  Acting  on 
his  advice,  General  Lyon  moved  the  forces 
under  his  command,  on  May  10,  1861,  and 
captured  the  State  troops,  which  had  been 
assembled  at  Camp  Jackson.  The  unfor- 
tunate killing  of  citizens  in  this  connection 
was  deeply  deplored  by  General  Blair,  result- 
ing, as  it  did,  from  the  excited  mob  coming 
in  contact  with  the  troops  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty. 

Retiring  from  Congress  he  commanded 
a  division  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  led  his, 
men  in  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  during  Sherman's 
campaigns  in  1864-5,  including  the  march  to 
the  sea.  He  succeeded  General  McPherson 
in  command  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps, 
serving  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  St.  Louis,  to  be 
received  by  the  people  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  esteem  and  affection. 
After  the  war  he  opposed  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  Congress,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  opposition,  the  United  States  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  him  as  collector  of  internal 
revenue  at  St.  Louis,  and  later  as  minister  to 
Austria,  to  which  positions  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Johnson.  He  served  afterward 
as  commissioner  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
in  1868  was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ticket  with  Horatio  Seymour,  what  he 
regarded  as  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
Republican  party  toward  the  Southern  States 
having  caused  him  to  return  to  the  political 
organization  with  which  he  had  affiliated  in 
early  life.  In  1871  he  was  again  returned  to 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  and  was  at  once 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  and  served  as  a  member  of  that 
body  until  1873.  His  death  occurred  in  St 
Louis  two  years  later,  and  occasioned  pro- 
found sorrow  among  all  classes  of  people  in 
the  city  which  he  had  honored  in  his  life  and 
public  services. 

Blalr^  James  6.,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man,was  born  in  Lewis  County,  Missouri,  in 
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1828,  and  after  receiving  a  good  education 
studied  law  and  entered  upon  its  practice. 
He  became  prominent  as  a  Union  man  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-second  Congress,  from  the  Eighth 
Missouri  District,  as  a  Liberal  Republican, 
by  a  vote  of  11,646  to  9,106  for  J.  T.  K.  Hay- 
ward,  regular  Republican. 

Blair^  James  Ify  lawyer,  was  born 
April  2,  1854,  in  St.  Louis,  son  of  Francis 
P.  Blair,  lawyer,  soldier  and  statesman,  of 
whom  extended  mention  is  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding sketch.  As  little  has  been  said  of  the 
history  of  the  Blair  family  in  the  sketch  of 
the  elder  Blair,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  Blairs  are  descended 
from  a  very  old  Scotch  family,  famous  in  the 
literature  and  wars  of  Scotland,  and  distin- 
guished in  this  country  through  such  repre- 
sentatives as  John  Blair,  who  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  John  I. 
Blair,  the  noted  railway  manager,  of  New 
Jersey;  James  Blair,  the  founder  of  William 
and  Mary  College  of  Virginia ;  Francis  Pres- 
ton Blair,  of  Washington  City,  the  founder 
of  the  "Globe"  newspaper,  and  the  friend  and 
literary  executor  of  President  Jackson; 
Montgomery  Blair,  of  President  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  and  General  Francis  P.  Blair.  The 
grandmother  of  James  L.  Blair,  on  the 
paternal  side,  was  a  Miss  Gist  before  her 
marriage,  and  belonged  to  a  family  repre- 
sented in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times  by 
the  famous  Christopher  Gist,  and  his  nephew, 
Nathaniel  Gist.  Mr.  Blair's  mother  was 
Miss  Apolline  Alexander  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  also  descended  from  a  noted 
Scottish  family,  which  was  seated  at  the 
ancient  estate  of  Airdrie,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  traced  its  history  back  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  time  of  King.  William  II  of 
England.  Both  the  Blair  and  Alexander 
families  belonged  to  the  distinguished  Pres- 
ton family  of  Kentucky,  which  originated  in 
the  United  States  with  John  Preston,  who 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1732. 
After  graduating  from  Princeton  University 
he  was  variously  employed  as  bookkeeper  in 
the  insurance  department  of  the  State 
government,  clerk  in  the  city  assessor's 
office,  and  deputy  11}  the  office  of  the  circuit 
court  clerk,  while  he  was  reading  law.    In 


1879  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began 
practice  in  St.  Louis,  and  during  the  first  six 
years  of  his  professional  career  he  had  no 
partnership  connections.  After  that  he 
practiced  for  a  time  in  partnership  with  his 
younger  brother,  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Chicago, 
and  later  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge 
James  A.  Seddon,  which  is  still  in  existence. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Mar- 
maduke  vice  president  of  the  police  board  of 
St.  Louis, and  his  administration  of  the  duties 
of  that  office  was  characterized  by  a  con- 
scientious attention  to  details,  and  resulted 
in  a  great  improvement  of  the  personnel  of 
the  police  department.  While  he  is  a 
Democrat  in  his  affiliations,  he  has  always 
ignored  party  associations  in  municipal 
affairs  and  has  contended  at  all  times  for 
strictly  good  government,  irrespective  of 
party  lines.  He  has  originated  and  headed 
many  movements  for  reform  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  has  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  educate  and  enlighten  public  opinion  on 
the  importance  of  this  subject.  In  1896,  after 
protesting  vigorously  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention against  the  adoption  of  a  free-silver 
platform  by  the  Democratic  party,  he  joined 
the  National  Democratic  party,  and  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  gold-standard  De- 
mocracy of  Missouri.  He  participated  actively 
in  the  ensuing  campaign,  made  many 
speeches  throughout  the  State,  and  labored, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  success 
of  pure  Democracy.  In  1883  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Apolline  M.  Alexander,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  his  second 
cousin,  and  belonged  to  the  same  Alexander 
family  as  his  mother.  Since  she  became  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Blair  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  intellectual  and  social  circles  of 
the  city.  Their  children  are  Percy  Alexan- 
der Blair  and  Francis  Preston  Blair. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  May  10, 
1813,  and  died  in  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
July  23,  1883.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis  I^ 
Blair,  Sr.,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835,  and  after  serving  in  the  Seminole  War, 
resigned  his  commission.  May  20,  1836.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  in  1839,  began  practice  in  St.  Louis. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  district  at- 
torney of  Missouri,  and  in  1842  was  elected 
mayor  of  St.  Louis.    He  was  raised  to  the 
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bench  as  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
in  1843,  but  resigned  in  1849.  He  removed 
to  Maryland  in  1852,  and  in  1855  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  solicitor  in  the  court 
of  claims.  He  was  removed  from  this  office 
by  President  Buchanan  in  1858,  having  left 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  In  1857  he  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case.  He  presided  over  the 
Maryland  Republican  Convention  in  i860, 
and  in  1861  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral by  President  Lincoln.  It  is  said  that  he 
alone  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  opposed  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  held  his  resig- 
nation upon  the  issue.  As  Postmaster  General 
he  prohibited  the  sending  of  disloyal  papers 
through  the  mails,  and  introduced  various 
reforms,  such  as  money  orders,  free  delivery 
in  cities  and  postal  railroad  cars.  In  1864 
Mr.  Blair,  who  was  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  the  policy  of  the  administration,  told 
the  President  that  he  would  resign  whenever 
the  latter  thought  it  necessary,  and  on  the 
23d  of  September  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  a  friendly  letter,  accepted  his  offer. 
After  this  Mr.  Blair  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  1876-7  vigorously  attacked 
Mr  Hayes'  title  to  the  office  of  President. 

Blairstown.— A  village  in  Henry  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Osceola  &  Southern 
Railway,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Qinton, 
the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  three 
churches,  a  neutral  newspaper,  the  "Times*' ; 
a  bank,  and  a  flour  mill.  In  1899  the  popula- 
tion was  550.  It  was  laid  out  by  a  railway 
company,  and  was  named  for  John  I.  Blair, 
a  noted  railway  proprietor. 

Blakey,  William,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  leading  politician  of  northeast  Mis- 
souri, was  born  in  Virginia  in  1788.  His 
father,  John  Blakey,  was  one  of  two  brothers, 
James  and  John,  who  came  to  America  in 
early  days.  Their  family  was  Scotch,  and 
their  business  in  Edinburgh  that  of  publish- 
ers, one  branch  being  literary.  On  arriving 
in  this  country  they  settled  in  Virginia,  on 
plantations,  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River. 
Here  William  Blakey  was  born,  receiving  his 
education  in  the  best  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  home,  supplemented  by  instruction 
from  his  father.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Lind- 
sey   Branham,  daughter   of   a  wealthy  Vir- 


ginia gentleman   of  Spottsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  after  marriage  accompanied  his  father- 
in-law  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant,  and  was 
successful.    Like  other  active  and  ambitious 
yoimg  merchants,  however,  he  thought  he 
saw  a  better  field  for  the  acquisition  of  a  for- 
tune in  the  growing  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   He  removed  from  Kentucky  in  1824 
and  became  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers, 
bring^g  his  family  to   the  wild  regions  of 
Missouri  before  Marion  County  was  formed. 
The  trip  was  made  overland  by  easy  stages 
in  a  carriage,  a  coach  being  provided  for  the 
accommodation   of    children   and   servants. 
On  arriving  in  St.  Louis,  a  stay  of    a  few 
•  months  was  made  there,  and  then  the  journey 
was  continued  to  what  is  now  known  as  Ma- 
rion County.    Having  ample  means,  he  made 
a  selection  of  choice  land  near  Palmyra  and 
cultivated    tobacco.      Marion    County   was 
formed  in  1825,  and  in  1828  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  in  the  Legislature.    He 
was  presidential  elector  twice,  and  also  re- 
ceiver of  the  public  money,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  president  of  the  National  Bank.    He 
was  appointed  to  select  the  county  seat  for 
Lewis    County.     Major   Blakey,   though   a 
staunch  Democrat,  was  not  ambitious  for  po- 
litical preferment,  and  persistently  declined 
the  nomination  for  Congress.    He  was  one 
of  the  public-spirited  men,  who,  by  securing 
the  county  against  loss,  enabled  it  to  beg^n 
the  erection  of  the  first  courthouse  in  1830. 
In    promoting    the    building    of    schools, 
churches,  bridges  and  roads,  he  was  equally 
active.    No  man  was  more  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  the  moral,  social,  commercial  and 
political  life  of  the  community.    Though  be- 
lieving in  slavery  as  an  institution  of    the 
country,   he   was    greatly    opposed    to    any- 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  before  leaving  Kentucky 
liberated  those  he  owned,  save  enough  for 
service,  and  at  his  death,  some   thirty-four 
years  later,  all  were  set  free.    Sincerity,  hon- 
orable dealing,  firmness,  unswerving   integ- 
rity  and   universal    benevolence   were    the 
components  of  his  character.    After  the  ex- 
piration of    his  legislative  term  he  left  the 
plantation  to  reside  in  Palmyra,  establishing 
there  a  mercantile  business,  which  was  car- 
ried on  until  the  gold  excitement  of     1849, 
when  he  crossed  the  plains  with  a  stock  of 
dry  goods,  which  was  disposed  of  at  Salt  Lake 
City.    He  then  proceeded  to  California,  and 
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after  two  years  of  good  fortune  he  returned 
to  Palmyra.  He  did  not  re-enter  the  busi- 
ness world,  but  lived  quietly,  enjoying  the  re- 
wards of  a  well  spent  life. 

Blanchettey  Loilis. — The  founder  of 
the  city  of  St.  Charles.  He  immigrated  from 
France,  and  is  first  heard  of  with  Laclede 
and  Chouteau  at  St.  Louis  shortly  after  the 
founding  of  that  city.  He  had  no  inclination 
for  cultivating  the  soil,  or  trading  with  the 
Indians,  but  passed  his  time  hunting  soli- 
tarily. From  this  habit  comes  the  name  by 
which  he  is  commonly  known.  Chasseur,  the 
hunter.  In  1768,  in  following  game,  he 
crossed  the  Missouri  River  and  found  the 
spot  upon  which  is  now  built  the  city  of  St. 
Charles,  naming  it  Les  Petite  Cotes,  meaning 
the  Little  Hills.  It  has  also  been  known  as 
Village  des  Cotes,-or  the  Village  of  the  Hills. 
There  he  built  a  log  cabin,  and  in  the  year 
following,  a  fort.  Some  authorities  assert 
that  his  fort  was  the  stone  tower  which  was 
afterward  fitted  up  as  a  windmill  by  Francis 
Duquette,  and  used  as  a  jail  at  a  later  day. 
He  was  appointed  Commandant,  under  Span- 
ish authority,  and  changed  the  name  of  his 
post  to  that  of  St.  Charles,  in  honor  of  Don 
Carlos,  king  of  Spain.  His  fate  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  killed  by  In- 
dians, and  again  that  he  died  about  1793,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Charles,  near  the  old  stone 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Borromeo.  He  left 
no  descendants. 

Bland,  Charles  Clelland,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  bom  February  9,  1837,  ^^  the  town 
of   Hartford,  Ohio  County,  Kentucky.    His 
father  was  Stoughton   E.  Bland,  a  native  of 
Lebanon,  Kentucky,  born  on  the   farm   on 
which   Honorable   Proctor   Knott,   ex-Gov- 
crnor  of  Kentucky,  now  lives.    His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Margaret  Nail,  and  she  be- 
longed  to   an   old   Kentucky   family.      The 
Bland  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  the 
family  tree  was  platited  in  America  at  a  very 
early  date,  when  the  first  members  of    the 
family  settled  in  Virginia.    To  this  family  be- 
longed Richard  Bland,  who  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Thomas  Jeflferson,  and  it  has  since 
had  many  illustrious  representatives  in  public 
life,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
is   Congressman  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  Mis- 
souri, a  candidate  for  presidential  honors  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1896,  who  was  a 

19  • 


brother  of  Judge  Bland.  Judge  Bland  came 
to  Missouri  as  a  boy  and  was  reared  in  Ar- 
cadia, in  southeast  Missouri,  obtaining  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Arcadia  Academy.  After  leaving  school 
he  taught  school  for  a  time  in  Missouri  and 
later  at  Prentiss,  Mississippi.  While  teaching 
he  read  law,  and  in  i860  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  Circuit  Judge  James  H.  McBride,  at 
Salem,  Dent  County,  Missouri.  He  had 
scarcely  begun  practice  at  the  Salem  bar 
when  the  Civil  War  temporarily  diverted  his 
attention  from  legal  pursuits.  Although  he 
came  of  Southern  lineage,  his  convictions 
made  him  a  Unionist  and  caused  him  to  en- 
list as  a  private  soldier  in  Company  D  of  the 
Thirty-second  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry 
Regiment.  Until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
in  active  service,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  fought  in  December  of 
1862 ;  the  battle  at  Arkansas  Post,  fought  in 
the  same  year;  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
the  battles  at  Jackson,  Brandon,  Missionary 
•  Ridge,  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  and  many  minor 
engagements.  He  served  under  Generals 
Sherman  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  led  his 
company  into  at  least  one-half  the  battles 
fought  by  Sherman's  army  in  its  march  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  Georgia.  After  the 
fall  of  Atlanta  the  Thirty-second  Regiment 
was  consolidated  with  the  Twenty-first  Mis- 
souri, and  November  18,  1864,  Judge  Bland 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  After  the  war  he  opened  an 
office  at  Rolla,  Phelps  County,  Missouri,  and 
practiced  there  alone  until  i866,in  which  year 
his  brother,  Honorable  Richard  P.  Bland,  be- 
came associated  with  him.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  Richard  P.  Bland  removed  to  Lebanon, 
Missouri,  but  Judge  Bland  remained  at 
Rolla,  and  continued  in  active  practice 
there  until  1880,  when  he  was  elected 
circuit  judge.  He  was  re-elected  to  that 
office  in  1886,  and  again  in  1892,  but  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  last  term  on  the 
circuit  bench  he  resigned  to  accept  the  as- 
sociate-justiceship of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 
November  of  1896.  As  a  jurist  Judge  Bland 
has  taken  rank  among  the  ablest  in  the  State, 
and  he  is  no  less  noted  for  his  integrity  and 
uprightness  than  for  his  ability. 

Blandf  Richard  Parks,  lawyer,  farmer 
and  member  of  Congress,  was  bom  at  Hart- 
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ford,  Kentucky,  August  19,  1835,  and  died  at 
Lebanon,  Missouri,  June  15,  1899.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  earn  his  own  living  by 
working  at  farm  labor.  He  had  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and,  by  attending  the  country 
schools  in  winter  and  making  the  best  use  of 
the  limited  advantages  they  afforded,  he  was 
qualified  to  become  a  teacher  himself  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  In  1854  he  came  to  Mis- 
souri, and  two  years  afterward  went  to  Ne- 
vada and  settled  down  at  Virginia  City,  which 
became  one  of  the  richest  mining  centers  in 
the  world.  There  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  for  several  terms,  discharging  his 
duties  with  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  Missouri  and  located  at  RoUa, 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  four 
years  later  he  removed  to  Lebanon.  In  1872 
his  friends  proposed  that  he  run  for  Con- 
gress, without  receiving  from  him  any  en- 
couragement for  the  proposition,  but  while 
he  was  absent  attending  court  one  of  them 
had  it  announced  in  the  Democratic  paper 
published  at  Lebanon  that  Richard  P.  Bland 
was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  his  public  life.  He  con- 
sented to  enter  the  race  and  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-third  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, serving  with  a  fidelity  and  ability  that 
made  his  name  a  power  in  his  district.  He 
was  re-elected  twelve  times  and  served  in 
thirteen  Congresses,  being  beaten  only  once, 
in  the  year  1894 — sl  defeat  which  he  re- 
trieved two  years  afterward.  During  his 
long  career  in  Congress  he  was  conspicuous 
as  an  advocate  of  tariff  reduction  to  a  revenue 
basis,  and  in  favor  of  prohibiting  contract 
labor ;  but  the  measure  for  which  he  became 
famous,  and  which  gave  him  the  name  of 
'•Silver  Dick,"  was  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  sixteen  to  one.  In  1873  it  had  been  sus- 
pended in  the  revision  of  the  United  States 
Statutes,  and  in  1877  Mr.  Bland  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  a  bill  to  restore  it.  The 
bill  passed  the  House,  but  in  the  Senate  was 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  and  coin  silver  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  two  millions,  and  not 
more  than  four  millions,  per  month,  and  in 
this  shape  was  passed,  being  known  as  the 
Bland  Act,  or  the  Bland- Allison  Act.  It  was 
not  free  silver  coinage,  and  did  not  satisfy 
either  the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of 
that    policy,    and    in    the     sixteen    years 


of  exhaustive  controversy  in  Congress  and 
the  country  that  followed,  Mr.  Bland 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  free 
silver  party,  bringing  to  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and 
a  candor  and  fairness  of  spirit  that  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  a  fame 
that  was  world-wide.  In  1890  this  contro- 
versy passed  through  an  interesting  and  ex- 
citing stage  when,  after  a  protracted  debate 
in  Congress,  the  Bland  Act  was  superseded 
by  the  Bullion  Act,  or  Sherman  Act,  as  it  was 
called,  authorizing  the  issue  of  silver  certifi- 
cates to  a  limited  amount,  against  deposits  of 
silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury ;  and  the  high- 
water  mark  of  it  came  three  years  later, 
when,  after  a  final  debate  and  struggle  in 
Congress,  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and 
the  opponents  of  free  silver  coinage  achieved 
a  complete  victory.  Nevertheless,  the  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  subject  was  maintained, 
and  in  1896  the  Democrats  of  Missouri,  in 
their  State  Convention  at  Sedalia,  presented 
Bland  for  the  presidency  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  which  met  shortly 
after,  in  Chicago.  His  name  was  received  in 
the  Chicago  Convention  with  great  favor, 
leading  all  others  on  the  first  three  ballots, 
and  there  was  a  confident  expectation  among 
Mr.  Bland's  friends  that  he  would  be  nomi- 
nated, when  a  spirited  speech  made  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  caused  a  stam- 
pede to  himself,  and  Bryan  became  the 
nominee  of  the  convention  and  the  leader  of 
the  party.  Mr.  Bland's  hold  on  the  people  of 
his  district  was  more  the  result  of  his  simple 
and  unaffected  manners,  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, than  of  any  cultivation  of  the  arts  that 
win  popular  favor.  His  constituents  came  to 
be  proud  of  one  who  had  such  a  great  name 
in  the  world,  but  who,  at  home,  was  always 
on  a  level  with  themselves.  His  habits  were 
domestic,  his  temper  gentle,  and  few  public  . 
men  have  been  so  warmly  loved  by  their 

Daniki,  M.  Grissom. 

Blanke,  Cyrus  F.,  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer, was  bom  in  Marine,  Illinois, 
October  24,  1861,  son  of  Frederick  G.  and 
Caroline  Blanke,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Germany,  but  came  to  this  country  in  early 
life.  His  father  was  long  a  resident  of  Ma- 
rine, and  for  thirty-five  years  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  there.  The  son  obtained 
his  earlier  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
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Marine,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  a 
business  career  at  a  St.  Louis  business  col- 
lege. After  quitting  school  he  clerked  for  a 
year  in  his  father's  store,  and  then  came  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  first  found  employment 
as  clerk  in  a  retail  grocery  store.  At  the  end 
of  another  year  he  accepted  the  position  of 
shipping  clerk  in  a  tobacco  factory,  where  he 
was  employed  until  the  close  of  the  year  1881. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  business 
in  which  he  has  since  been  so  remarkably 
successful,  serving  his  early  apprenticeship 
as  city  collector  for  a  wholesale  tea  and  coffee 
house.  This  business  was  suited  to  his  taste 
and  it  very  soon  developed  that  he  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  it.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  became  a  traveling  sales- 
man in  the  employ  of  the  same  firm,  and  his 
connection  with  that  branch  of  the  business 
continued  until  1889.  He  then  determined  to 
engage  in  business  on  his  own  account  and 
established  the  house  of  C.  F.  Blanke  &  Co., 
of  which  the  present  widely  known  C.  F. 
Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Company  is  the  out- 
growth. The  business  thus  established  ex- 
panded rapidly  under  his  sagacious  manage- 
ment, and  in  1892  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  State  laws  of  Missouri,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  Two  years  later  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  $200,000,  a 
proportionate  growth  of  the  business  neces- 
sitating the  addition  of  working  capital. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  years  this  establishment 
had  become  one  of  the  largest  coffee-roasting 
plants  in  the  United  States,  selling  goods  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  employing 
seventy  salesmen  and  having  in  all  about  two 
hundred  persons  on  its  pay  roll.  The  trade 
in  tea  and  coffee  has,  of  course,  constituted 
the  principal  feature  of  the  business,  but 
meantime  Mr.  Blanke  has  kept  pace  with  the 
tendency  to  add  to  the  list  of  table  beverages, 
and  after  several  years  of  experimentation 
has  perfected  a  substitute  for  coffee  so  like  it 
in  taste  and  appearance  that  the  difference 
can  only  be  detected  by  experts,  and  these 
pronounce  it  a  better  beverage  than  the  aver- 
age coffee.  Within  a  month  after  he  placed 
it  on  the  market  he  was  compelled  to  increase 
his  capacity  for  manufacturing  this  article 
tenfold,  and  it  is  now  being  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  physicians  and 
others  pronouncing  it  a  healthful  and  agree' 
able  beverage.  The  manufacture  of  this  ar- 
ticle in  St.  Louis  promises  to  become  an 


important  industry,  and  it  has  greatly  ex- 
panded a  business  which  had  already  grown 
to  large  proportions.  This  plain  statement 
of  facts  relative  to  the  growth  of  a  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprise  of  which 
Mr.  Blanke  was  the  founder,  and  the  entire 
conduct  and  management  of  which  has  been 
under  his  supervision,  testifies  more  strongly 
than  could  anything  else  to  his  splendid  busi- 
ness capacity  and  executive  ability.  Before 
embarking  in  business  he  had  fitted  himself 
by  travel  and  observation  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  rich  endowment  of  natural  sa- 
gacity was  his  to  begin  with.  In  addition  to 
his  travels  in  the  United  States,  he  had  trav- 
eled through  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  and  thus  continued  the  process  of 
self-education  which  he  had  begun  in  boy- 
hood. The  result  was  the  development  of  a 
self-reliant  business  man,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  entered  upon  his  career 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  most  remark- 
able business  depression,  has  achieved  a  large 
measure  of  success.  Not  a  dollar  came  to 
him  by  inheritance  or  as  the  result  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances,  and  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  he  is  indebted  to  his  own  vigor- 
ous intellectuality,  hard  work  and  continuous 
application.  Generous  by  nature,  his  success 
in  life  has  made  him  a  liberal  contributor  to 
charitable  and  benevolent  organizations  and 
a  helpful  friend  of  those  needy  ones  who  ap- 
peal to  him  for  assistance.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Republican  party,  but  has  not  been 
particularly  active  in  political  movements. 
In  fraternal,  social  and  business  circles  he 
affiliates  with  the  Freemasons,  Royal  Arca- 
num, Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  is  a  member  of  the  Business  Men's 
League,  Merchants*  League  Club,  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  Spanish  Club  and  the 
Union  Club,  being  also  a  director  of  the  last 
named  club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  a  director  of 
the  Jefferson  Bank.  He  was  married,  in  1889, 
to  Miss  Eugenia  Frowein,  daughter  of  A.  P. 
Frowein,  Esq.,  then  cashier  of  the  Henry 
County  Bank  of  Clinton,  Missouri. 

Blanton^Hora^^e  Harbin,  lawyer,  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of 
Vernon  County,  was  born  in  Keytsville  (now 
Washburn),  Barry  County,  Missouri,  April 
20,  i860,  son  of  William  Horace  and  Martha 
Jane  (Harbin)  Blanton.     His  father  was  a 
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native  of  Alabama,  a  son  of  Horace  Blanton, 
and  a  representative  of  an  old  family.  Before 
the  Civil  War,  W.  H.  Blanton  practiced  law 
for  a  considerable  period  in  Vernon  County, 
Missouri,  and  also  represented  that  district  in 
the  Missouri  State  Legislature.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  war,  Alfred  Harbin,  our  sub- 
ject's maternal  grandfather,  accompanied  the 
family  to  Austin,  Texas,  where  they  resided 
until  the  close  of  hostilities,  while  our  sub- 
ject's father  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate government.  The  childhood  days  of 
Horace  H.  Blanton  were,  therefore,  spent 
upon  the  plantation  in  Texas.  In  t866,  as 
soon  as  the  social  conditions  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  had  rendered  it  practicable  and  safe 
to  do  so,  the  family  returned  and  established 
its  home  in  Vernon  County,  W.  H.  Blanton 
engaging  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Ne- 
vada as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Prewitt, 
Blanton  &  Poindexter,  for  many  years  the 
leading  concern  of  its  character  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  This  relation  was  sustained  by 
him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Nevada  in  April,  1872.  Horace  H. 
Blanton's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Major 
Alfred  Harbin,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  an 
early  settler  of  Missouri,  who,  at  diflferent 
times,  served  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature  before  the  war.  The  Harbin 
family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and  many  of  its  representatives  have 
distinguished  themselves  inthe  various  fields 
of  endeavor.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Blanton  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Nevada.  Subsequently 
he  was  a  student  for  one  year  in  Henderson 
College,  in  Rusk  County,  Texas,  after  which 
he  took  up  the  classical  course  in  the  Mis- 
souri State  University.  Before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  prescribed  course  in  this  institu- 
tion he  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of 
Honorable  Charles  G.  Burton,  of  Nevada, 
and  on  May  2,  1881,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  continuously  in  Ne- 
vada. Always  unswerving  in  his  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  great  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  he  was  appointed,  in  1881,  to  the 
office  of  city  attorney  of  Nevada,  serving 
from  1882  to  1884.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Vernon  County, 
serving  one  term  of  two  years.  In  1892  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  office,  which  he 
filled  a  second  term.     In  1896  Mr.  Blanton 


was  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  of  the 
northern  part  of  his  congressional  district 
for  the  nomination  as  representative  in  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  convention  was  defeated  by 
M.  E.  Benton,  of  Neosho.  Though  always 
devoted  closely  to  his  profession,  Mr.  Blan- 
ton has  taken  the  time  to  become  interested 
in  the  work  of  several  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
P}^hias,  the  Independent  Order  of  Red  Men, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
He  was  married,  December  2,  1885,  to  Miss 
Florence  Mims,  daughter  of  John  Mims,  for 
many  years  a  prominent  contractor  of  Ne- 
vada. They  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Florence,  Kathleen,  Elaine  and  William 
Horace  Blanton.  This  brief  personal  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Mr.  Blanton  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  word  as  to  the  estimate  of  his 
fellow  practitioners  and  friends  among  the 
laity  as  to  his  rank  at  the  bar  and  his  worth 
as  a  man.  Beginning  with  an  education  more 
limited  than  that  with  which  many  students 
of  the  science  of  law  are  favored,  he  has 
never  permitted  his  ambition  to  lag,  but  has 
been  as  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
during  his  professional  career  as  when  he 
first  began  to  prepare  himself  for  its  prac- 
tice. Through  his  own  unaided  efforts,  prin- 
cipally by  reason  of  his  indefatigable  indus- 
try' and  perseverance,  and  the  determination 
to  become  a  leader  rather  than  a  follower,  he 
has  attained  a  position  of  dignity  and  conse- 
quence from  both  professional  and  social 
view  points.  Well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  the  law,  possessed  of  oratorical  powers  of 
a  high  character,  broad-minded,  liberal  and 
of  unquestioned  integrity,  his  fellow  men 
have  shown  that  they  are  appreciative  of  his 
worth  as  a  man  and  his  ability  as  a  counselor. 
His  record  stands  like  an  open  book,  and  the 
high  compliment  offered  to  him  in  1896  by  a 
large  following  in  southwest  Missouri  is  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  confidence  reposed  m 
him  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  ogpor- 
tunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  him.  His 
future  public  career  will  undoubtedly  depend 
almost  solely  upon  his  own  personal  inclina- 
tions. 

i 

Blanton,  Wilson  N.,  farmer  and  mine- 
owner,  was  born  in  Sevier  County,  Tennes- 
see, June  4,  1840,  son  of  Gazzaway  and  Mary 
(Baker)  Blanton,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Burke  County,  North  Carolina.     Obidah 
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Blanton,  the  grandfather  of  Wilson  N.  Blan- 
ton,  was  born  in  Virginia  and  removed  from 
that  State  to  North  Carolina  in  his  young 
•manhood.    There  he  married  Betsey  Green, 
and  they  reared  a  family  of  four  children. 
This  ancestor  of  Mr.  Blanton  was  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  fought  under  General 
Jackson  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.     He 
was  a  planter  and  slave-owner  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  lived  to  be  eighty  years  of   age. 
The  g^eat-grandfather  of  Wilson  N.  Blanton 
was  William  Blanton,  and  he  was  a  Virginia 
planter,  who  was  a  member  of  Washington's 
bodyguard  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
Gazzaway  Blanton  removed  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  from  North  Carolina  to  Sevier 
County,  Tennessee,  and  their  twelve  children 
grew  to  maturity  in  that  State.     He  was  a 
successful  planter  and  a  man  of  affairs,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  served  for  a  short  time 
under  Colonel  John  C.  Vaughn  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.    Retiring  from  the  army  on 
account  of  ill  health,  his  place  in  the  ranks 
was  taken  by  his  son,  John  A.  Blanton.    Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church,  and  were  much  esteemed 
in  the  community  in  which  they  lived.    Gaz- 
zaway Blanton  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
.  three,  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of  sixty.    Their 
son,  Wilson  N.  Blanton,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tennessee,  and  had  just  at- 
tained his  majority  when  the  Civil  War  be- 
gan.     Enlisting  in  the   First   Regiment   of 
Arkansas  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Patrick   R.  Claibourne,  of   the   Confederate 
States  Army,  he  served  two  years,  most  of 
the  time  as  a  non-commissioned  officer.    He 
was  a  participant  in  the  battles  of    Shiloh, 
Richmond,   and   Perryville,    Kentucky,   and 
numerous  less  important  engagements  and 
skirmishes.      In   1863,  his  regiment  having 
been  disbanded,  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Tennessee  and  engaged  in  farming  until  the 
fall  of  1869.    Meantime  he  had  married,  and 
in  November  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Morris  County, 
Kansas.  A  year  later  he  established  his  home 
in  Webster  County,  Missouri,  where  he  de- 
voted two  years  to  agricultural  pursuits.    He 
then  went  to  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  and 
continued  farming  there  until  1876,  when  he 
returned   to    Missouri   and    established   his 
home  in  Joplin.    The  year  following  he  em- 
barked in  a  mining  enterprise  at  what  is 
known  as  the  Burch  Mines,  near  Duenweg, 


which  proved  to  be  a  successful  business  ven- 
ture. He  also  became  interested  in  mer- 
chandising, and  in  1882  removed  to  Webb 
City.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  conducted 
mining  operations  from  that  place,  and  then 
removed  to  Carterville,  which  has  since  been 
his  place  of  residence.  During  the  years 
1888-9  h^  was  interested  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  A.  A.  Cass,  in  mining  enterprises  at 
Carterville,  and  in  1890  he  opened,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  "Tracy  land,"  one  of  the 
richest  mines  in  the  district,  commonly 
termed  the  "Blanton  &  Wyatt  Mines."  These 
mines  they  operated  for  several  years  and 
were  richly  rewarded  for  their  labors,  $400,- 
000  worth  of  lead  and  zinc  ore  being  taken 
from  one-half  of  a  mining  lot.  Giving  close 
attention  to  his  business  affairs,  Mr.  Blanton 
has  had  no  time  for  public  affairs,  and  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  informed  has  never  held  any 
office.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  since  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  July  2,  1863,  ^^  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Cass,  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Martha  J. 
Cass.  Seven  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union,  of  whom  William  A.  is  a  mine  opera- 
tor at  Carterville.  Martha  J.  is  the  wife  of 
Albert  Chaley.  John  Newton,  Louis  M.  and 
Edward  W.  are  residents  of  Carterville. 
Mary  A.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Hudson,  of 
Carterville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanton  and  their 
two  eldest  daughters  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Blanton  Indian  War. —  About  1830 
two  brothers  named  Blanton,  who  resided  in 
Cooper  County,  became  alarmed  at  shooting 
they  heard  near  their  home.  Mounting 
horses  they  rode  through  Cole  (now  Miller) 
County,  into  Pulaski  County,  spreading  the 
news  of  a  general  Indian  massacre  and  warn- 
ing the  citizens  to  prepare  for  an  attack  or 
flee  for  safety.  Many  settlers  barricaded 
themselves  at  their  homes,  but  no  Indians  ap- 
peared. An  investigation  was  made,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  shooting,  which,  with  the 
imagination  of  the  Blantons,  caused  the  ter- 
ror, was  done  by  white  hunters,  and  the  inci- 
dent is  facetiously  styled  the  "Blanton  Indian 
War"  in  local  history. 

Blees,  Frederick  William  Victor, 

capitalist,  philanthropist  and  educator,  was 
born  in  Aix-La-Chapelle,  Prussia,  March  30, 
i860,  son  of  Herr  Frederick  William  Blees, 
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a  wealthy  mine  operator.  Frederick  W.  V. 
Blees  was  educated  in  the  excellent  schools 
of  his  native  country,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Imperial  Lyceum,  at  Metz,  in  1878.  He 
received  a  thorough  military  training 
and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian 
Army. 

In  1881  he  came  to  America,  remaining  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  for  a 
short  time,  then  visiting  the  South.  For  a 
while  he  taught  in  academies  and  the  public 
schools  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
later  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  became  com- 
mandant of  the  Griswold  College  corps  of 
cadets,  at  Davenport.  While  holding  this 
position  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  Iowa  National  Guard,  and  was  appointed 
aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Horace 
Boies. 

The  St.  James  Military  Academy,  at  Ma- 
con, Missouri,  which  had  been  established  for 
many  years,  and  had  gained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  school,  but  was  a  failure  finan- 
cially, was  much  in  need  of  a  capable  master. 
The  place  was  offered  Colonel  Blees,  and  he 
left  Davenport  and  took  charge  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Macon,  as  head  master,  and  for  five 
years  successfully  conducted  the  institution, 
winning  for  it  additional  honors.  His  health 
failing,  he  retired  from  the  academy  and  en- 
gaged in  other  business  pursuits. 

Gaining  control  of  a  large  estate  and  for- 
tune in  Germany,  to  which  he  was  the  heir, 
he  immediately  set  about  to  develop  the 
latent  natural  resources  of  Macon  City  and 
Macon  County.  He  was  quick  to  realize  the 
opportunity  offered  for  certain  lines  of  man- 
ufacture, and  organized  the  Blees-McVicker 
Carriage  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  carriages  and  wagons.  Hickory  is  one 
of  the  principal  woods  of  Macon  County,  and 
the  young  growth  of  this  was  used  for  no 
better  purposes  by  the  citizens  of  the  county 
than  for  fuel.  This  wood  is  now  cut  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet,  sawed  into 
lumber  at  the  mills  of  Colonel  Blees,  and 
made  into  the  finest  and  highest  class  of  car- 
riages at  his  factory.  So  perfect  is  the  sys- 
tem of  business  that  there  is  no  waste.  Such 
timber  as  is  unsuitable  for  carriage-making 
is  made  into  spreaders,  ladder  rounds,  etc., 
for  the  immense  packing  houses  at  Kansas 
City,  Omaha  and  Chicago.  The  carriage- 
making  venture  at  Macon  City  has  been 
successful  beyond  the   expectations   of    its 


promoters,  and  the  large  factory  is  continu- 
ally behind  in  filling  orders. 

The  Macon  Shear  Company  is  another  en- 
terprise established  by  Colonel  Blees.  This 
he  started  with  a  strong  trust  to  fight,  and 
his  tact  as  a  business  man  is  shown  by  the 
way  he  forced  aside  opposition  and  created 
a  market  for  the  output  of  his  shear  factory. 

The  philanthropic  and  benevolent  inclina- 
tions of  Colonel  Blees  have  been  manifested 
in  various  ways.    One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  building  of  the  Blees  Military 
Academy,  the  successor  of  the  St.  James  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  the  most  stately,  costly 
and  best  equipped  military   school  on  the 
American   Continent.     Colonel    Blees  is  a 
scholar  and  accomplished  soldier,  trained  in 
the  thorough  manner  and  accurate  discipline 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  German  Army 
under  Von  Moltke  and  Von  Roon,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  military  education 
for  the  young  men  of  America.  It  was  his  de- 
sire to  establish  a  school  in  accordance  with 
his  high  standard,  and  this  he  has  done,  to 
the  lasting  credit  of  himself  and  the  glory  of 
Missouri.    In  the  education  of  the  youth  Col- 
onel Blees  believes  in  that  which  will  develop 
manliness,  courage,  self-respect,  and  the  re- 
sultant   good    breeding,    self-reliance    and- 
respect    for    law    and    authority.     Besides 
attending  to  his  large  military  academy,  the 
carriage  and  shear  works,  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  and  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Macon,  one  of  the 
most  substantial  banks  of  Missouri ;  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Macon  Citizen  Printing  Company, 
president  of  the  Northwestern  Electric  Heat 
&  Power  Company,  president  of  the  Hartford 
Loan  &  Investment  Company,  president  of 
the  Blees-Moore  Instrument  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  owner  of  the  Blees  Theater  at  Macon, 
and  the  leading  hotel  of  the  city,  the  Jeflfer- 
son.      In  addition  he  is  one  of    the  largest 
holders  of  realty  in  Macon  County,  owning 
valuable  farm  lands  and  Macon  city  prop- 
erty.   Being  the  possessor  of  a  vast  fortune, 
he  takes  a  keen  pleasure  in  investment  that 
will  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of    the  city  of 
Macon,   and  develop  the   resources   of  the 
county.    His  excellent  business  judgment  is 
shown  in  the  manner  these  investments  are 
made — always   in    a    way  that  benefits   all 
classes  by  giving  employment  to  the  people — 
or,  like  his  academy,  will  result  in  a  blessing 
to  generations  yet  to  be. 
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In  works  of  charity  he  is  foremost  in  sup- 
port of  any  worthy  cause,  but  never  ostenta- 
tious. He  is  liberal  toward  the  churches*,  and 
all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  make  better  the 
human  family.  Personally  he  is  retiring, 
sensitive  and  modest  to  a  degree  seldom 
found  in  men  who  have  acquired  great  wealth 
and  have  accomplished  much  good  by  means 
of  it. 

At  various  times  he  has  been  urged  by 
friends  to  accept  political  honors.  The  Re- 
publicans of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Missouri,  at  the  Hannibal  Convention, 
July  20,  1898,  nominated  him  for  Congress. 
This  he  declined,  preferring  a  quiet  life,  and 
to  have  no  public  duties  that  would  interfere 
with  his  attention  to  his  numerous  business 
enterprises.  In  1900  he  was  urged  to  become 
one  of  the  four  delegates  at  large  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  This,  too,  he 
declined.  He  is  aesthetic  in  his  tastes.  The 
choicest  of  books  tell  of  his  literary  tastes, 
and  all  about  is  evidence  of  refined  luxury. 
He  is  fond  of  horses,  and  his  elegant  stable 
in  Macon  contains  some  of  the  finest  equine 
blood  in  Missouri. 

Colonel  Blees  was  married  in  1886,  at 
Monroe,  Louisiana,  to  Miss  Mary  V.  Staples, 
of  Bladen  Springs,  Alabama,  an  admirable 
woman,  whose  earthly  paradise  is  her  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blees  are  the  parents  of  five 
children,  Frederick  James,  Alvin  Wolcott, 
William  Albert,  Anna  Marie  and  Marie  Elise 
Blees.  Blees  Place,  a  magnificent  private 
park  near  Macon,  is  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Blees.  This  is  a  farm,  though  the  name  park 
is  more  appropriate,  as  Missouri  has  few  pri- 
vate or  public  parks  that  present  such  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  landscape  gardening.  The 
place  contains  a  large  artificial  lake,  several 
miles  of  drives,  and  is  stocked  with  the 
choicest  of  domestic  animals. 


Blees  Military  Academy.— Blees  Mili- 
tar>'  Academy,  at  Macon,  Missouri,  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  successor  of  the  St.  James 
Military  Academy,  founded  in  1875.  The 
original  institution  was  established  by  the 
Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  the  present  bishop  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  as  a  school  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  passed 
from  the  control  of  Mr.  Talbot,  and  came 
under  the  direction  of  the  Diocese  of  Mis- 
souri.    It   soon   became   evident   that   the 


school  could  not  be  properly  sustained  nor 
become  reasonably  useful  as  a  denomina- 
tional institution,  or  as  reputedly  under  the 
patronage  of  an  individual  sect,  and  the' 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Frederick  W.  V.  Blees,  who  sought  to  pop- 
ularize the  school  by  providing  proper 
academical  instruction  and  moral  training, 
without  the  restrictions  required  by  de- 
nomiuationalism. 

For  five  years  he  pursued  his  endeavor, 
with  indifferent  success  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
his  effort  being  hampered  by  financial  in- 
ability to  provide  the  teaching  staff  and 
equipment  indispensable  to  such  a  school  as 
he  sought  to  establish,  and  in  1896,  worn  out 
by  illness  induced  by  strenuous  effort  and 
anxiety,  he  closed  its  doors,  not,  however, 
before  he  had  formulated  plans  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  larger  and  more  completely  equipped 
academical  school,  to  carry  out  a  distinct 
purpose,  in  which  the  commercial  element 
was  regarded  as  secondary.  He  reasoned 
that  while  the  previous  decade  had  witnessed 
.an  unprecedented  strengfthening  of  Western 
universities  and  colleges,  giving  them  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  educational  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  academies  and  schools  of 
secondary  instruction  remained  as  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  The  public  high 
schools  had  made  substantial  progress,  but 
there  was  an  important  work  for  which  they 
were  not  adapted. 

With  these  conditions,  he  recognized,  as 
another  fact  of  equal  importance,  that  the 
military  system  in  American  schools  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  elaborated  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  educational  system.  The  so- 
called  military  academies  were  In  large 
measure  commercial  enterprises,  and  were 
conducted  as  such.  To  remedy  defects  so 
apparent,  and  to  meet  such  obvious  needs,  by 
the  equipment  of  an  academy  in  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conduct  a  military  school  solely 
with  reference  to  educational  needs,  was  the 
purpose  of  Colonel  Blees,  in  founding  the 
Blees  Military  Academy,  and  to  it  he  devoted 
his  fortune  and  effort  with  the  spirit  of  a 
born  teacher,  and  the  liberality  of  a  genuine 
philanthropist.  By  education  and  training  he 
was  admirably  fitted  for  the  task.  As  a 
student,  he  was  conversant  with  the  meth- 
ods and  conduct  of  the  leading  European 
universities      and      governmental      military 
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schools,  and  as  a  teacher  he  had  successfully 
conducted  private  and  public  schools  and 
academies  in  various  American  cities. 

Blees  Military  Academy  is  located  upon  a 
picturesque   tract   of  one 
Ucatioi  aad        hundred    and    forty-three 
BalMligt.  acres  of   land,  situated  in 

the  southern  suburbs  of 
Macon.  The  grounds  are  made  up  of  alter- 
nating knolls  and  sward,  and  include  a  lake 
covering  eighteen  acres,  used  for  bathing, 
boating,  fishing  and  skating,  as  well  as  an 
ample  parade  ground,  athletic  fields  and 
courts,  and  rifle  ranges.  The  Wabash  Rail- 
way passes  through  the  grounds,  and  has 
provided  the  academy  with  a  private  station. 
Adjoining  the  academy  grounds  is  a  magnif- 
icent farm,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Blees.  It  is 
known  as  Blees  Place,  and  while  nominally 
separate,  it  is  practically  a  portion  of  the 
academy  grounds.  Its  lake  of  twenty  acres 
with  its  pleasure  boats,  its  magnificent  con- 
servatories, dancing  pavilion  and  fine  drive- 
ways, are  a  resort  for  the  students  and  for 
the  social  sets  of  Macon;  and  the  gardens, 
orchard  and  dairy  contribute  to  the  academy 
tables.  The  academy  grounds  and  the  city 
of  Macon  are  connected  by  an  excellent 
macadamized  road  and  granitoid  sidewalks. 

The  principal  building^  are  the  academic 
hall,  the  gymnasium,  the  annex,  the  grand- 
stand and  stables,  and  the  artillery  house. 
Academic  Hall  is  a  four  story  building  88  by 
224  feet,  of  buff  brick,  with  trimmings  of 
Bedford  stone.  It  is  absolutely  fire-proof, 
and  in  this  particular  stands  alone  among  the 
academies  of  the  country.  Interior  as  well 
as  exterior  walls  are  of  hollow  tile,  and  the 
doors  and  window  casings  are  of  ornamental 
metal.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  arrangement 
of  Academic  Hall  is  the  acme  of  excellence, 
for  comfort,  convenience,  attractiveness,  and 
ease  of  supervision.  All  living  and  work 
rooms  look  out  upon  spacious  courts,  thus 
receiving  perfect  light  and  ventilation.  The 
ground  floor  contains  the  recitation  and 
music  rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops, 
quartermaster's  stores  and  tailorshop,  and 
bicycle  stands  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wheels.  Upon  the  first  floor  are  the  execu- 
tive offices,  the  assembly  and  dining  halls, 
the  hospital  wards,  and  apartments  for  the 
superintendent,  commandant,  surgeon  and 
matron.     One  end  of   the   lobby    upon   this 


floor  is  occupied  by  the  library  and  reading 
rooms,  and  the  other  by  the  museum.  Upon 
the  two  upper  floors  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  dormitories  for  the  cadets,  each  of  whom 
has  a  separate  room  provided  with  a  sta- 
tionary basin  supplied  with  running  water. 
In  the  comers  of  the  building,  upon  the  same 
floor,  are  twelve  suites  of  rooms  for  the  in- 
structors. Rooms  upKDn  the  lower  dormitory 
floor  open  directly  upon  the  recreation  court, 
while  the  floor  above  opens  upon  a  spacious 
overlooking  balcony.  In  front  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  academy,  will  be  placed  t¥K> 
eight-inch  Columbiads,  and  near  them  two 
pyramids  of  cannon  balls,  all  gifts  from  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States. 

The  recreation  court  is  probably  un- 
equaled  for  beauty  and  convenience  in  any 
college  or  school  in  America.  This  is  the 
resort  of  the  academy  family  for  amusement 
and  social  intercourse.  It  is  elegantly  fur- 
nished with  easy  lounging  seats,  the  best  of 
current  literature,  a  piano,  billiard  and  pool 
tables,  and  tables  for  chess,  checker  and 
card  players.  From  the  center  of  the  court, 
leading  to  the  floor  below,  is  the  grand  stair- 
case, twenty-four  feet  wide,  of  ornamental 
iron,  with  marble  treads.  From  the  center 
of  the  landing  rises  a  fine  column  twenty- 
four  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  beauti- 
ful clock,  the  four  faces  of  which  are  illumined 
at  night  by  clusters  of  electric  lights. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  fine  edifice  of  brick, 
stone  and  steel.  Extending  as  a  balcony 
around  the  main  floor,  is  a  one-twelfth  mile 
running  track.  This  floor  will  also  contain 
a  swimming  pool.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
complete  gymnastic  apparatus,  target  rifle 
ranges  with  stationary  and  moving  targets, 
bowling  alleys,  needle  and  shower  baths,  and 
individual  lockers. 

The  kitchen  is  provided  with  the  most 
modern  steam  cooking  appliances,  such  as 
are  used  at  government  posts,  and  in  the 
principal  hotels.  The  academy  laundry  work 
is  done  on  the  premises  in  a  well  equipped 
steam  laundry  containing  separate  washers 
for  table  linen,  bed  linen,  and  body  garments, 
thus  insuring  absolute  cleanliness. 

The  academy  equipment  is  adapted  to  all 
practical  necessities.  The 
Eqilpaeit.  open  laboratories  provide 

means  for  work  in  biol- 
ogy, physics  and  chemistry,  and  private  lab- 
oratories are  in  use   by  the  special  teachers 
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of  these  sciences.  The  general  reading  room 
contains  a  carefully  selected  library  of  two 
thousand  volumes,  besides  the  leading  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  addition,  each 
department  of  the  academy  is  provided  with 
an  ample  working  library  of  reference  works. 
For  use  in  military  instruction,  the  acad- 
emy has  been  provided  by  the  United  States 
War  Department  with  two  three-inch  rifle 
g^ns,  with  limbers  and  all  necessary  equip- 
ments ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Springifield 
cadet  rifles,  with  bayonets  and  accoutre- 
ments; ample  ammunition  supplies  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  store  for  both  artillery  and 
small  arm  practice.  The  government  also 
contributed  twenty-four  Mauser  rifles  and 
bayonets,  captured  from  the  Spanish  Army; 
these  are  to  form  two  ornamental  stacks  in 
the  academy.  Colonel  Blees  has  supple- 
mented this  military  equipment  by  the  pur- 
chase of  two  two-pounder  Hotchkiss  rapid- 
fire  guns.  For  cavalry  drill  are  kept  twenty* 
four  splendid  cavalry  horses,  fully  equal  to 
the  grade  used  in  the  government  service; 
these  are  headed  by  Rex  McDonald  and 
George  Washington,  the  two  most  superior 
saddle  horses  known  in  the  United  States. 
Thtf  equipment  comprises  arms  and  accou- 
trements of  standard  government  pattern. 
An  equipment  for  instruction  in  field  fortifi- 
cation and  bridge  building  is  .in  course  of 
construction. 

Blees  Military  Academy  is  pre-eminently 
a    university   fitting    and 
ParpMesaid        home  school    for    young 
C4»4act.  gentlemen,  and   is   in   no 

sense  a  reformatory. 
Only  boys  of  known  good  character  are  ad- 
mitted, and  to  these  are  given  such  instruc- 
tion and  training  as  to  make  them  honorable, 
self-respecting,  self-reliant  and  law-abiding, 
and  respectful  of  authority.  Military  dis- 
cipline is  maintained  as  one  of  the  many 
means  used  for  the  complete  and  symmetrical 
development  of  the  youth,  physically  and 
mentally.  To  advance  these  purposes,  the 
superintendent,  teachers  and  cadets  con- 
stitute a  military  corps.  The  founder  and 
the  superintendent  each  bear  the  title  of 
colonel;  the  commandant,  that  of  major;  and 
the  various  instructors  rank  as  captains. 

The  rules  governing  the  academy  are 
based  upon  those  of  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  West  Point,  with  neces- 
sar>'  modifications.     Cadets   are   required  to 


wear  the  uniform  of  the  academy  upon  all 
occasions,  this  requirement  serving  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  impressing  ideas  of  discipline 
and  esprit  de  corps,  of  distinguishing  cadets 
wherever  they  appear,  and  of  providing  the 
most  serviceable  as  well  as  least  expensive 
clothing.  Two  suits,  a  fatigue  uniform  and 
a  dress  uniform,  are  necessary  for  winter 
wear,  and  a  uniform  of  similar  appearance 
but  lighter  weight  for  summer  wear.  The 
coat  and  trousers  are  of  cadet  gray  cloth,  and 
the  overcoat  and  cap  are  of  navy  blue  cloth. 
The  suits  are  trimmed  with  handsome  fire- 
gilt  buttons  bearing  the  academy  monogram, 
and  the  caps  bear  the  same  monogram  in 
silver.     All  uniforms  are  furnished  at  cost. 

While  in  conduct  of  the  academy  the  mil- 
itary spirit  thus  predominates,  the  greatest 
care  is  given  to  the  moral  and  even  the  re- 
ligious training  of  the  cadets;  at  the  same 
time,  sectarian  bias  or  influence  are  stu- 
diously avoided.  Daily  chapel  services  arc 
held,  and  are  so  conducted  as  to  inculcate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  practical  Christian- 
ity, without  savor  of  creed  or  dogma.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness  of  life  is  insisted  upon,  and 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  liquors  is  positively 
forbidden. 

Physical  development  and  preservation  of 
health  are  promoted  through  regular  and 
systematic  exercise,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
military  drill.  Every  form  of  wholesome 
outdoor,  sport  is  encouraged,  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  horseback  riding, 
bicycling,  football,  baseball  and  polo,  as 
well  as  for  boating  in  summer,  and  skating 
in  winter. 

Conducive  to  the  physical  health  and  the 
morale  of  the  cadet  corps,  is  the  annual  en- 
campment, to  which  the  week  preceding 
commencement  is  devoted.  For  this  oc- 
casion, tents  and  all  complete  camping 
paraphernalia  are  provided,  and  the  outing 
is  looked  forward  to  by  the  corps  with 
pleasant  anticipation. 

Various  entertainments  are  given  by  the 
cadets  during  the  school  year;  among  these 
the  most  important  are  at  Thanksgiving,  on 
Founder's  Day  and  at  Commencement. 

In  the  event  of  illness,  the  sick  are  as  well 
provided  for  and  as  carefully  nursed  as  in 
the  most  completely  appointed  metropolitan 
hospitals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cadet  is 
specially  favored,  in  being  regarded  as  a 
member  of  a  family  and  one  whom  those  in 
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charge  hold  in  sincere  personal  regard. 
Ample  hospital  wards  are  under  the  care  of 
a  capable  physician  and  a  trained  nurse,  both 
residents  of  the  academy,  and  a  resident 
physician  of  Macon  is  called  in  consultation 
when  necessity  requires.  In  case  of  con- 
tagious disease,  the  patient  is  completely 
isolated,  insuring  him  proper  treatment,  and 
protecting  the  school  against  infection. 

The  course  of  study  is  absolutely  com- 
prehensive. It  covers  six 
Coarse  off  Study,  years,  taking  students 
from  the  fifth  g^ade  of 
public  school  work  up  to  the  first  college 
year.  A  certain  amount  of  work  in  English, 
mathematics,  history  and  language  is  re- 
quired of  all  students.  The  optional  courses 
include  French,  German,  Spanish,  the  com- 
mercial branches  and  the  principal  sciences. 
Students  desirous  of  entering  a  university, 
are  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  freshman 
class,  and  the  same  courses  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
or  to  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis.  The 
business  course  affords  ample  preparation 
for  entrance  upon  business  life,  to  such 
students  as  do  not  expect  to  complete  a 
collegiate  training. 

The  scientific  course  provides  instruction 
in  biology,  physics  and  chemistry,  each  of 
these  branches  extending  through  an  entire 
session,  with  three  periods  a  week  given  to 
lectures  and  recitations,  and  two .  double 
periods  each  week  to  laboratory  work. 

The  academy  is  among  the  exceedingly 
small  number  of  secondary  schools  which 
offer  systematic  work  in  manual  training. 
At  present,  the  course  is  restricted  to 
mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  carpentry  and  joinery. 
Complete  equipments  for  all  grades  of 
work  in  wood  and  iron  are  soon  to  be 
added. 

Class  instruction  in  band  and  orchestral 
music  is  given  by  a  competent  director  of 
music.  The  band  instruments  used  are  the 
property  of  the  academy,  and  bear  the 
academy  monogram.  Individual  instruction 
in  band,  orchestral  and  piano  music  is 
afforded  at  a  "slight  extra  expense.  En- 
couragement is  given  to  musical  organiza- 
tions of  any  kind  among  the  cadets. 

A  journal  entitled  "The  Reveille,"  pub- 
lished monthly,  performs  a  useful  office  as  a 
chronicle  of  events  concerning  the  academy, 


its  teachefs  and  students,  and  is  of  interest 
within  the  school  and  among  its  friends. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  broad-minded 
practical  educators,  who 
Pacalty.  have   had  the  advantages 

of  university  training,  and 
are  skilled  specialists  in  their  various  de- 
partments. The  instructors  are  twelve  in 
number,  giving  a  ratio  of  one  teacher  for 
every  ten  cadets. 

For  the  present,  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  Army  officers  from  private 
schools  to  enter  active  service,  the  duties  of 
the  tactical  officer  are  performed  by  an 
academy  tutor  who  served  for  ten  years  in 
the  Prussian  Army,  attaining  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant,  and  who  for  ten  years  past 
has  been  engaged  in  military  academy  work 
in  the  United  States.  A  United  States 
Army  officer  will  be  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
academy  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  will  permit. 

The  conduct  of  the  academy  is  constantly 
and  carefully  supervised  by  Colonel  Fred- 
erick W.  V.  Blees,  Inspector  General,  who 
founded  the  school,  and  is  the  president  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Associated  with  him 
in  an  advisory  capacity  is  an  eminently 
capable  and  interested  board  of  visitors. 

Blees  Academy  does  not  seek  a  large  at- 
tendance. Its  tuition  rates  are  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  Western  academical 
school,  and  its  requirements,  both  as  to 
conduct  and  work,  are  purposely  much  more 
rigorous  and  exacting.  The  academy  closed 
its  first  year  in  1900;  it  enrolled  seventy- 
two  cadets,  of  whom  six  were  graduated  in 
the  class  of  that  year.  The  academy  now 
numbers  about  ninety  cadets,  and  the 
graduating  class  of  1901  will  number  six 
members. 

Bledsoe,  Hiram,  soldier  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  Confederate  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  was  born  in  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  April  25,  1825,  and  died  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri,  February  6,  1899. 
His  parents  came  to  Missouri  in  1839,  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Lafayette  County.  When  Colonel 
Doniphan  raised  his  regiment  in  western 
Missouri,  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War, 
in  1846,  he  enlisted  and  took  part  in  the 
famous  expedition  to  Santa  Fe  and  Chihua- 
hua.   At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
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Lafayette  County  and  engaged  in  farming. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  took 
the  Southern  side,  and  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery  took  part  in  the  fight  with  Sigel, 
near  Carthage,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1861,  in 
which  he  and  a  number  of  his  men  were 
wounded,  among  them  Thomas  Young, 
Charles  Young  and  Lieutenant  Charles 
Higgins.  The  steadiness  with  which  his 
guns  were  worked  under  the  accurate  and 
galling  fire  of  Sigel's  artillery  under  Major 
Backoff,  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  raw 
militia  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  end  of  the  war,  "Bledsoe's 
Batter/'  was  famous,  taking  an  effective 
part  in  many  g^eat  battles,  and  always  with 
honor  to  the  name  of  Missouri.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  Colonel  Bledsoe  returned  to 
Lafayette  County,  but  in  1868  removed  to 
the  farm  five  miles  southwest  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  in  Cass  County,  where  he  died.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Brown 
presiding  judge  of  the  Cass  County  Court, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  afterward  elected 
and  re-elected  to  the  place.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  collector  of  the  county,  and  in  1892 
was  elected  State  Senator,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  government  commissioners  to 
locate  the  positions  of  the  Confederate  troops 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  in  all  of 
which  he  participated.  He  was  an  intrepid 
and  able  soldier  and  an  upright  and  good 
citizen.  On  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga, 
at  the  Brotherton  House,  there  is  a  granite 
monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
bearing  this  inscription:  "To  Bledsoe's 
Mo.  Battery,  C.  S.  A." 

Blind  Asylnm. — See  "Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind."    • 

Blind  Girls'  Home.— See  "Women's 
Christian  Association." 

Blodgett. — An  incorporated  village  in 
Sandywood  Township,  Scott  County,  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Benton,  on  the  Belmont 
branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway.  It  was  laid  out  in  1868. 
It  has  two  churches.  Baptist  and  Methodist, 
a  school,  hotel  and  about  half  a  dozen  stores. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  420. 

Blodgett,  Wells  H.,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Downer's  Grove,  DuPage  County,  Illinois, 


January  29,  1839,  son  of  Israel  P.  and  Avis 
(Dodge)  Blodgett.  His  parents  were  among 
the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  region  of  country 
immediately  west  of  Chicago,  and  he  grew  up 
in  what  was  then  a  new  and  rather  sparsely 
settled  community.  He  obtained  his  rudi- 
mentary education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  later  attended  Rock  River  Seminary,  at 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  and  the  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, at  Wheaton.  Soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  went  to  Chicago  and  read  law  under 
the  preceptorship  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry 
W.  Blodgett,  afterward  for  many  years  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Northern  Illinois.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  early  in  the  year  1861,  and  was 
preparing  to  begin  practice  when  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War  carried  him  into 
military  life  and  postponed  the  commence- 
ment of  his  professional  career.  In  response 
to  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  a  company 
mustered  into  the  "three-months'"  service. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  re-enlisted 
for  "three  years,  or  during  the  war,"  again 
taking  a  place  in  the  ranks  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry  Regiment.  Soon  after  being  mus- 
tered into  this  regiment  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Company  D,  and  in  March,  1862, 
was  promoted  to  captain  of  his  company.  A 
year  later  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
him  judge  advocate  of  the  Army  of  the  Fron- 
tier, with  the  rank  of  major  of  cavalry  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was  attached  to 
department  headquarters,  in  the  capacity  of 
judge  advocate,  for  some  months  thereafter, 
and  was  then  commissioned  lieutenant  col- 
onel of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  of  Mis- 
souri Volunteer  Infantry,  his  commission 
bearing  the  date  of  September  22,  1864.  In 
October  following  he  was  made  colonel  of 
this  regiment  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  July,  1865. 
He  served  first  under  General  Fremont,  and 
later  under  Generals  Hunter,  Schofield  and 
Herron  in  the  campaigns  in  southern  Mis- 
souri and  northern  Arkansas,  and  afterward 
in  Fourth  Division,  Twentieth  Corps,  under 
General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau  in  Tennessee 
and  Alabama.  Both  as  private  soldier  and 
commanding  officer  he  was  conspicuous  for 
his  chivalrous  action  and  gallant  conduct,  one 
of  his  acts  winning  for  him  a  congressional 
medal  of  honor.    When  he  laid  aside  the  uni- 
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form  of  a  Federal  soldier  and  returned  to 
civil  life  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Warrensburg,  Missouri.  During  the  years 
1867  and  1868  he  represented  Johnson 
County  in  the  Missouri  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  for  four  years  thereafter  repre- 
sented the  district  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Johnson;  Henry,  Benton  and  St.  Clair  in 
the  State  Senate.  As  a  legislator  he  was  ca- 
pable and  influential,  and  although  a  Republi- 
can of  pronounced  views,  was  among  the 
earliest  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
scriptive  features  of  the  "Drake  Constitu- 
tion" and  of  a  governmental  policy  which 
would  bring  about,  in  Missouri,  the  fraterni- 
zation of  those  who  had  been  arrayed  against 
each  other  during  the  Civil  War.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1873  he  accepted  the  position  of  as- 
sistant attorney  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
&  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  thus  be- 
came identified  with  a  branch  of  the  practice 
which  has  given  him  a  place  among  the  lead- 
ing corporation  lawyers  of  the  West.  He 
was  appointed  general  attorney  for  the  above 
named  railway  company  in  June  of  1874,  and 
when  a  consolidation  of  interests  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  1879,  he  was 
made  general  solicitor  of  that  corporation. 
From  1884  to  1889  he  represented  the  receiv- 
ers of  this  company  in  highly  important  and 
exceedingly  complicated  litigation,  involving 
many  million  dollars,  and  after  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  company,  in  1889,  he  again  be- 
came its  general  solicitor,  a  position  which  he 
has  ever  since  held,  having  full  control  of  the 
legal  department  of  one  of  the  gjeat  railway 
systems  of  the  country.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  professional  connections,  he  has 
made  a  close  study  of  railroad  and  corpora- 
tion law,  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  rests 
measurably  upon  his  accomplishments  in  this 
broad  field  of  practice.  Charged  with  gjave 
responsibilities  as  a  counselor,  he  has  been 
painstaking  in  his  researches  and  investiga- 
tions, and  has  advised  the  corporations  which 
were  his  clients  with  judicial  candor  and  fair- 
ness. During  his  oflicial  connection  with  the 
Wabash  Railway  system  he  has  done  mas- 
terly work  in  protecting  and  advancing  its 
interests.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
courts  of  various  Western  States  and  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  throughout  his  career  his 
sound  judgment,  careful  discrimination,  quick 


perception  and  logical  reasoning  have  been 
characteristics  which  have  impressed  them- 
selves alike  upon  courts,  juries,  and  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  Grasping  instinctively 
the  vital  points  of  a  case,  it  has  been  his  good 
fortune  to  command  the  closest  attention  of 
courts  and  juries  through  a  plainness,  direct- 
ness and  clearness  of  statement,  made  im- 
pressive by  reason  of  his  evident  sincerity  and 
candor  and  the  invincible  logic  of  his  utter- 
ances. The  military  training  which  he  re- 
ceived in  his  young  manhood  seems  to  have 
impressed  itself  upon  his  professional  career, 
and  there  has  been  something  closely  akin  to 
military  precision  in  his  methods  of  practice, 
in  his  marshaling  of  facts,  points  of  law  in 
the  trial  of  causes  and  in  his  disposition  of  the 
forces  at  his  command  as  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment of  a  great  corporation.  Having  the 
tastes  of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  the  instincts  and 
talents  of  a  lawyer,  he  has  traveled  far  beyond 
professional  needs  in  the  field  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  as  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  numbered  among  those  whose  ripe 
learning  and  well-stored  minds  have  made 
them  leaders  of  thought  and  progressive  ac- 
tion. 

Blomeyer,  Henry,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  citizen  of  St.  Francois 
County,  was  bom  September  4,  1823,  in  Han- 
over, Germany.  His  father  was  Louis  Blo- 
meyer,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  famous 
"Black  Hussars"  of  Hanover,  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  181 5.  For  bravery 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices, he  was  presented  with  medals  by  the 
king  of  Hanover.  Henry  Blomeyer  was  well 
educated  in  Germany,  and  in  1846,  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  Having  been  trained  to 
the  business  of  iron  manufacturing,  he  occu- 
pied for  some  years  thereafter  important  po- 
sitions in  connection  with  iron  works  at 
Hanging  Rock,  Ironton  and  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  Early  in  the  year  i860  he  came  to 
Missouri  and  settled  on  a  farm  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Farmington,  in  St.  Fran- 
cois County.  He  followed  ag^cultural  pur- 
suits successfully  until  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  died  on  his  farm  in  St.  Francois  County, 
October  24,  1896.  A  man  of  superior  attain- 
ments and  excellent  business  capacity,  he  was 
a  useful  and  influential  citizen,  and  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
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for  more  than  thirty-six  years.  Identifying 
himself  with  the  Republican  party  soon  after 
it  came  into  existence,  he  stood  with  the 
patriotic  Germans  of  Missouri  in  that  loyalty 
to  the  Union  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  keeping  the  State  from  joining  the  se- 
cession movement.  After  the  war  he  con- 
tinued to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  of  Republicanism  and  voted 
with  that  party  to  the  end  of  his  life.  For 
forty-seven  years  he  was  a  consistent  and  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  exemplified  in  his  everyday  life 
the  precepts  and  teachings  of  the  Christian 
reHgion.  April  26,  1845,  ^^  married  Miss 
Henrietta  Krull,  and  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  born  of  their  union.  Three 
of  the  sons,  early  in  life,  entered  the  railroad 
service,  and  one  of  these  sons,  Edward  F. 
Blome)'^er,  is  now  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Missouri  &  Arkansas  Rail- 
road. George  P.  Blomeyer  is  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Charleston,  Missouri,  and  Adam 
D.  Blomeyer  is  a  well  known  physician  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 

Bloody  Sallivaily  banker,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  April  24, 
1795,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  November  27, 
1875.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  emigrated  to  Vermont,  then  a 
newly  created  State,  in  1793.  Until  the  death 
of  his  parents,  which  occurred  about  the  year 
181 3,  he  lived  on  a  Vermont  farm,  and  then 
resolved  to  come  west.  Two  years  later  he 
made  his  way  to  Olean,  New  York,  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  intend- 
ing to  descend  the  Ohio  River  with  a  party  of 
immigrants,  awaiting  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion at  that  place.  On  arriving  at  the  Seneca 
Indian  reservation,  however,  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  lumber  business  of  that 
region,  and  remained  there  for  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  started  down  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  and  when  he  reached  Pittsburg 
made  an  arrangement  to  work  his  passage 
down  the  Ohio  River  on  a  flatboat.  He 
traversed  the  Ohio  River  to  its  mouth,  and 
was  on  the  site  of  Cairo  before  a  house  had 
been  built  there.  Ascending  the  Mississippi 
River  in  1817,  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  made  his  home  in 
that  city.  St.  Louis  was  then  in  the  transi- 
tion state  between  a  village  and  a  town,  and, 
as  usual  in  new  communities,  outlawry  and 


violence  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seri- 
ously menace  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  this  juncture  a  number  of  young  men  of 
the  place,  Mr.  Blood  being  one  of  them,  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  police  the  town, 
which  they  continued  to  do,  with  Sullivan 
Blood  as  captain,  until  a  regular  force  was 
established.  In  1823  he  revisited  Vermont, 
and  while  there  married  Miss  Sophia  Hall, 
who  returned  with  him  to  his  Western  home. 
For  a  time  after  his  return  to  St.  Louis  he 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  in  1833  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, in  which  body  he  served  one  term. 
About  this  time  h€  became  engaged  in  the 
river  trade  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans, commanding  different  boats,  in  which 
he  held  large  interests.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Boatmen's  Savings  In- 
stitution in  1847,  became  one  of  the  directors 
of  that  company,  and  from  that  time  forward 
to  the  end  of  his  life  was  conspicuously  iden- 
tified with  the  conduct  and  management  of 
one  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  the 
city.  For  many  years  prior  to  1870  he  was 
president  of  the  bank,  and  retired  only  when 
he  felt  the  burden  of  years,  and  preferred  to 
shift  a  share  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  management  of  the  bank  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  younger  man.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  act  as  a  director,  and, 
until  stricken  with  the  illness  which  resulted 
in  his  death,  was  a  daily  visitor  to  the  bank, 
and  a  valued  adviser  of  its  more  active  offi- 
cials. The  members  of  his  family  who  sur- 
vived him  were  his  wife,  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

**  Bloody  Bonds/'—  See  "Cass  County 
Bond  Tragedy." 

"Bloody  Hill.*'.— A  name  given  to  the 
hill  on  the  field  of  Wilson's  Creek,  near 
Springfield,  Missouri,  where,  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1861,  the  battle  was  fought  in  which 
General  Lyon,  in  command  of  the  Union 
troops,  lost  his  life.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  covered  at  the  time  with  scrub  oak 
trees  and  undergrowth.  It  was  the  center  of 
the  fiercest  fighting,  and  it  was  there  General 
Lyon  fell,  and  near  by  Captain  Cary  Gratz,  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  it  was  there,  too,  that  Colonel 
Weightman,  and  several  other  officers  on  the 
Confederate  side,  were  killed. 
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Bloody  Tsland,  so  called  from  the 
bloody  duels  fought  on  the  spot,  is  no  longer 
locally  known  by  that  opprobrious  name.  It 
is  no  longer  an  island,  and,  happily,  has  lost 
its  former  identity  as  such,  as  well  as  its  san- 
guinary name.  But  its  celebrity  as  a  famous 
dueling  ground,  like  those  equally  famous 
ones  of  Chalk  Farm,  in  England,  and  Wee- 
hawken  and  Bladensburg,  in  this  country, 
will  long  attach  to  it  as  a  memory  of  the 
past,  recalling  the  many  fatal  combats  fought 
thereon.  Bloody  Island  was  formed  by  the 
erratic  currents  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  origin 
is  due  to  the  excavating  and  wearing  power 
of  the  currents,  such  as  in  the  geological 
ages,  and  in  our  modern  river  systems,  have 
produced  stupendous  effects.  In  1795  Cap- 
tain Piggott  constructed  a  bridge  across  Ca- 
hokia  Creek,  and  erected  two  log  cabins  on 
the  west  shore.  Obtaining  a  license  from 
Governor  Trudeau,  of  St.  Louis,  to  establish 
a  ferry,  he  erected  a  ferryhouse  at  the  foot  of 
Market  Street,  and,  with  a  platform  of  boards 
on  two  canoes,  began  to  transport  passengers 
and  teams  across  the  river.  At  that  time  the 
river  passed  along  the  limestone  banks  of  St. 
Louis  in  a  swift  channel  seventy-five  feet 
deep.  Up  to  1800  the  shores  were  so  near 
each  other  that  the  call  of  passengers  desir- 
ing to  cross  over  could  be  distinctly  heard 
from  either  side.  There  were  then  no  forma- 
tions, since  known  as  Bloody  Island,  Dun- 
can's Island  and  Arsenal  Island — ^the  river 
flowing  past  the  village  in  a  deep,  swift  chan- 
nel, as  before  stated.  These  are  creations 
since  formed  and  caused  by  the  unruly  move- 
ments of  the  river  below  the  Chain  of  Rocks, 
and  the  disturbing  changes  produced  by  the 
currents  below.  Early  in  the  year  1800,  ac- 
cording to  some,  but  according  to  Dr.  Pig- 
gott, in  the  fall  of  1798,  a  sand-bar  formed 
below  BisseU's  Point,  on  the  Illinois  shore, 
lifting  its  head  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
river.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
Bloody  Isliind.  Before  this  time  accretions 
had  accumulated  on  the  west  side  of  Cabaret 
Island.  This  caused  the  current  to  carry  oflE 
large  portions  of  the  Missouri  shore,  and 
formed  Sawyer's  Bend,  above  Bissell's  Point. 
The  ctjrrent,  which  before  this  swept  by  St. 
Louis  in  one  main  channel,  became  divided, 
and  one  portion  of  the  water,  carrying  with 
it  large  deposits  of  sand,  choked  up  the  har- 
bor of  St.  Louis.  The  other  portion,  deflected 
from  its  course,  passed  between  the  incipient 


island  and  the  Illinois  shore,  and  wore  it  away 
with  tremendous  force.  The  diverted  current 
kept  on  expanding  the  channel  shoreward  in 
Illinois,  until,  in  1825,  half  of  the  Mississippi 
River  flowed  on  the  east  side  of  Bloody  Is- 
land. The  upper  part  of  the  island  gradually 
wore  away,  and  the  middle  portion  expanded, 
while  large  deposits  of  sand  were  accumu^ 
lated  at  the  lower  end  by  successive  floods. 
The  island  became  covered  with  cottonwood, 
sycamore  and  willows,  affording  a  shelter  to 
cattle  and  Indians,  and  not  being  definitely 
located  in  either  Illinois  or  Missouri,  offered 
a  secluded  resort  for  the  settlement  of  per- 
sonal disputes,  in  compliance  with  the  duel- 
istic  code.  To  prevent  the  threatened  ruin  of 
St.  Louis  harbor,  public  works  were  pro- 
posed, of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the 
historical  sketch  of  the  harbor,  appearing 
elsewhere  in  these  volumes.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  dyke  system,  as  practiced  in  Hol- 
land, was  strongly  advocated.  A  dyke  con- 
structed so  as  to  divert  the  eastern  channel 
into  the  main  channel  would,  it  was  thought, 
soon  clear  the  obstructions  on  the  St.  Louis 
front  and  open  the  river  to  navigation,  and 
public  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  fully  discussed.  In  1847  ordinances 
were  passed  by  the  City  Council  of  St.  Louis, 
appropriating  money  and  providing  for  work 
to  be  undertaken  on  the  Illinois  side.  The 
St.  Louis  authorities  and  the  Illinois  owners 
of  land  projected  a  dyke,  to  extend  from  the 
west  side  of  Bloody  Island  to  the  main  Illi- 
nois shore.  The  cost  was  to  be  borne  by  St. 
Louis.  The  next  year — ^in  September,  1848 — 
Governor  French,  through  the  State's  attor- 
ney at  Belleville,  asked  and  was  granted  an 
injunction  by  the  court  against  the  work  on 
the  dyke,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  in- 
vasion of  State  rights  of  Illinois  by  the  au- 
thorities of  St.  Louis.  An  appeal  was  taken 
by  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
by  whom  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
Legislature.  Delegations  were  sent  from  St. 
Louis  to  present  the  matter  to  that  body, 
among  the  representatives  from  that  city  be- 
ing the  distinguished  lawyer,  Blennerhassett, 
deputed  by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  the  City  Council. 
The  Legislature,  in  January,  1849,  passed  an 
act  authorizing  St.  Louis  to  construct  a  high- 
way over  the  dyke  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  road  was  to  be  forever  free 
from  toll.  The  necessary  rights  of  way  were 
to  be  obtained  by  St.  Louis.    Together  with 
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this  requirement,  St.  Louis  was  given  all  the 
authority  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
cross  and  wing  dykes  upon  the  Illinois  shore 
opposite  St.  Louis,  so, as  to  thoroughly  se- 
cure and  protect  its  harbor.  Under  this  en- 
actment St.  Louis  pushed  forward  to  com- 
pletion some  costly  dykes  and  embankments 
under  the  administrations  of  Mayors  John  M. 
Krum,  James  B.  Barry  and  Luther  M.  Ken- 
nett,  and  Chief  Engineers  Henry  Kayser  and 
Major  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  the  last  named  being 
subsequently  the  victorious  commander  at 
Pea  Ridge.  The  main  dyke  was  built  of  rock 
throughout,  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
channel  to  be  closed,  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
forty  feet  of  water.  The  stone  was  boated 
up  from  "Horse  Tail  Rock,"  a  peculiar  for- 
mation below  Carondelet,  which  jutted  out 
from  the  cliff  and  hung  in  a  graceful  curve 
over  the  river  like  a  horse's  tail.  Work  on  the 
dyke  progressed,  and  when  nearly  completed 
it  was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1851,  and 
the  stone  from  "Horse  Tail  Rock"  sank  out 
of  sight.  After  the  water  subsided,  in  the 
fall  of  1851,  another  dyke  was  projected,  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  first  dyke  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it.  It  was  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mayor  Kennett  and  City  En- 
gineer  Curtis,  and  completed  in  1856.  Its 
cost  was  $175,000.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
Wiggins  Ferry  Company.  Thus  the  chan- 
nel on  the  Illinois  side  was  practically  closed, 
and  by  the  increased  velocity  of  the  St.  Louis 
channel,  Duncan's  Island  was  removed,  and 
the  port  of  St.  Louis  restored  to  its  former 
condition.  Bloody  Island  has  become  a  part 
of  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
flows  past  ia  one  undivided  stream  between 
its  ancient  banks. 

Bloody  Island  having  lost  its  condition  as 
an  island,  the  respectable  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation very  willingly  rejected  and  parted  with 
the  name  by  which  it  had  been  so  long 
known.  They  were  in  an  anomalous  condi- 
tion for  a  time,  with  scarcely  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  control  affairs  and  repress  the 
lawbreakers.  The  original  formation  of  the 
island,  and  its  destruction  as  such  in  the  man- 
ner related,  added  to  its  notoriety  as  a  dueling 
ground,  are  the  chief  events  of  interest  in  its 
relation  to  St.  Louis,  and  a  detail  of  its  sub- 
sequent civil  history  would  be  uninteresting 
in  this  connection.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Bloody  Island  became  the  terminus  of  many 
railroads,  and  its  proximity  to  a  great  city 


subjected  it  to  malign  influences.  It  became 
a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  for  discharged  vagrants 
from  the  St.  Louis  police  courts.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  made  a  rendezvous  of  troops 
for  transportation,  and  the  marauding  ele- 
ment overawed  the  citizens  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  vigi- 
lance committee  to  protect  property  and  se- 
cure the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 
The  railroads  terminating  on  Bloody  Island 
designated  their  stations  as  East  St.  Louis. 
At  the  same  time  another  city  existed,  out- 
side the  original  island,  known  as  the  city  of 
East  St.  Louis.  In  1865,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legis- 
lature, incorporating  the  last  named  city  as 
the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  taking  within  its 
limits  the  surrounding  territory,  including 
Bloody  Island.  The  city  was  divided  into 
three  wards.  Bloody  Island  was  included  in 
the  third  ward,  its  width  extending  from  the 
west  bank  of  Cahokia  Creek  to  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Bloody  Island  thus  lost 
its  name,  and,  becoming  merged  into  a  new 
municipality,  its  subsequent  history  became 
identified  with  that  of  the  city  of  East  St. 

^^"^^-  William  Fayel. 

Bloomfleld. — ^An  incorporated  city  of 
the  fourth  class,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Stod- 
dard County,  located  in  Castor  Township,  on 
the  Missouri  Southeastern  Railway,  178  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  It  is  delightfully  situated  and 
considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian 
village.  The  first  settlement  by  white  men 
was  made  in  1825.  The  town  was  laid  out  in 
1836,  after  the  county  was  organized,  on  land 
donated  by  Absalom  B.  Bailey,  for  a  seat  of 
justice.  It  then  comprised  fifty  acres.  The 
first  store  in  the  town  was  run  by  Orson 
Bartlett.  The  first  brick  residence  was  built 
by  Absalom  B.  Bailey,  and  Herman  Reed 
was  the  pioneer  hotel  keeper.  Prior  to  the 
war,  among  the  business  men  of  the  town 
were  Edmund  White,  storekeeper,  who,  in 
1847,  removed  to  New  Orleans ;  Henry  Mil- 
ler, John  M.  Johnson,  R.  P.  Owen  and  N.  G. 
H.  Jones,  merchants,  and  Thomas  Neale,  tan- 
ner. The  town  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  was 
prosperous.  On  September  21,  1864,  the 
town,  including  court  and  jail,  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  started    by  guer- 
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rillas  in  the  wake  of  Price's  army.  Soon  after 
the  ruined  town  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Federal  troops,  who  erected  a  fort  there.  The 
ravages  of  war  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
once  thriving  town,  and  its  recovery  was 
slow.  In  1869  th^  town  was  reincorporated, 
and  in  1870  a  new  courthouse  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  $25,000.  The  first  paper  pub- 
lished was  the  "Herald,"  established  in  1858 
by  A.  M.  Bedford  and  J.  O.  Hill.  It  was  dis- 
continued in  1861.  In  1866  the  ** Argus"  was 
started  by  James  Hamilton,  and  published 
until  1873.  The  papers  of  the  town  at  pres- 
ent are  the  "Vindicator,"  established  in  1878, 
and  the  "Cosmos."  The  town  has  regained 
much  of  its  old-time  prosperity  and  enter- 
prise. It  has  a  bank,  a  fine  public  school,  a 
flouring  mill,  cotton  gin,  stave  factory,  opera- 
house,  two  hotels,  a  telephone  exchange, 
electric  lights  and  stores  in  the  different 
branches  of  trade,  the  total  business  popula- 
tion being  about  forty.  There  are  three 
churches,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  and  Catholic.  The  town  is 
healthful,  and  its  elevated  position  renders  it 
a  delightful  residence  place.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  2,200. 

Bloomington. —  A  village  in  Macon 
County,  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Macon.  It  was  laid  out  in  1837  by 
order  of  the  county  court,  and  was  made  the 
county  seat.  It  remained  such  until  1863, 
when  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making 
Macon  the  county  seat.  In  early  days  part 
of  the  town  of  Bloomington  was  called  the 
"Box  Angle."  The  removal  of  the  county 
seat  caused  a  decrease  in  its  population,  and 
at  present  it  contains  less  than  one  hundred 
people. .  It  has  a  public  school,  a  church  and 
two  general  stores. 

Blossom,  Chalmers  Dwigrht,  long 
identified  with  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  interests,  and  later  with  the  insurance 
interests  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  January  18, 
1819,  in  the  town  of  Madison,  Madison 
County,  New  York.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  State,  he  was  trained  to 
business  pursuits  and  emigrated  to  Floyd 
County,  Indiana,  in  1833,  continuing  to  re- 
side there  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
In  the  fall  of  1839  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  a 
young  man,  having  his  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  and  found  his  first  employment 
here  in  the  Virginia  Hotel,  a  noted,  old-time 


hostelry,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
Vine  Street,  between  Main  and  Second 
Streets.  He  was  connected  with  this  hotel 
for  three  years  thereafter,  and  then  deter- 
mined to  leave  St.  Louis  and  seek  a  home  in 
the  Northwest,  which  was  then  just  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention  and  immigration. 
He  set  out  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  but, 
going  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
stopped  at  Galena,  Illinois,  at  that  time  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity  as  the  center  of  a 
great  lead-mining  region.  River  traffic  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  was  then  beginning  to 
assume  considerable  proportions,  and  judi- 
ciously forecasting  the  future,  Mr.  Blossom 
saw  and  embraced  the  opportunity  to  become 
a  participant  in  the  prosperity  incident  to  this 
traffic.  Purchasing  an  interest  in  the  steamer 
"Monona,"  he  turned  his  attention  to  river 
business  exclusively,  and  was  continuously 
engaged  in  it  thereafter  until  1858.  In  1858 
he  quit  the  river  and  became  secretary  of  the 
Globe  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  in  its  day  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  popular  insurance  corporations  in  the 
Southwest.  In  1862  he  retired  from  business 
with  a  comfortable  fortune,  which  has  ex- 
panded largely  in  later  years  as  a  result  of 
his  judicious  investments.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Eliot,  and 
has  ever  since  affiliated  with  that  church.  He 
is  a  veteran  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
having  been  a  Mason  and  Knight  Templar 
for  more  than  forty  years.  In  1846  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Laura  Ann  Porter,  of  Floyd 
County,  Indiana,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  Pomeroy  Porter,  a  native  of  Vermont. 
Mrs.  Blossom's  father  emigrated  at  an  early 
day  from  Vermont  to  Kentucky,  but  his  aver- 
sion to  human  slavery  impelled  him  to  re- 
move from  that  State  to  Indiana,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  new  commonwealth. 

Blossom,  Henry  Martyn,  a  leading 
representative  of  Western  insurance  inter- 
ests, was  born  in  Madison,  New  York,  in 
1833,  son  of  Rufus  and  Thirza  (Famsworth) 
Blossom.  His  father,  descendant  of  one  of 
the  early  colonists  of  New  England,  was  bom 
in  eastern  Massachusetts,  came  west  late  in 
life,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  His 
mother  died  in  Indiana,  in  which  State  the  fam- 
ily resided  for  some  years  after  leaving  New 
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York.  In  his  boyhood  Henry  M.  Blossom 
received  a  public  school  education,  and  while 
still  a  youth  he  began  life  on  his  own  account. 
Coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1852,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  interests  as  second  clerk  on 
a  boat  of  which  his  brother,  Captain  C.  D. 
Blossom,  was  the  first  clerk.  A  few  years 
later  he  purchased  his  brother's  interest  in 
this  boat,  and  thus  became  part  owner  and 
first  clerk,  continuing  in  this  capacity  on  the 
"Polar  Star,"  later  on  the  "Morning  Star," 
and  still  later  on  the  "Hiawatha."  The  de- 
cadence of  river  interests  caused  him  to 
change  his  occupation  in  i860,  in  which  year 
he  embarked  in  the  insurance  business,  in 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged.  He 
was  first  officially  connected  with  the  Globe 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  a  local  corpo- 
ration, as  its  secretary,  and  continued  with 
this  company  up  to  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
fire.  He  then  accepted  the  agencies  of  other 
companies,  and  began  an  extension  of  his 
business,  which  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
great  insurance  agencies  of  the  West,  acting 
as  the  representative  of  many  foreign  and  do- 
mestic companies. 

Blow,  Henry  Taylor,  manufacturer, 
legislator  and  diplomatist,  was  born  July  15, 
181 7,  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  and 
died  in  Saratoga,  New  York,  September  11, 
1875.  Peter  Blow  came  with  his  family  to 
St.  Louis  in  1830,  and  Henry  T.  Blow  com- 
pleted his  education  at  St.  Louis  University, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with 
distinction.  For  some  time  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  read  law,  but  then  abandoned  the  idea 
of  fitting  himself  for  the  bar,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  commercial  pursuits.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  he  became  a  partner  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Charless,  in  the 
sale  of  drugs,  paints  and  oils,  and  later  in  the 
manufacture  of  castor  oil,  linseed  oil  and 
white  lead.  In  1844  he  and  Mr.  Charless  dis- 
solved their  partnership,  Mr.  Blow  retaining 
the  manufacturing  business,  which  he  ulti- 
mately developed  into  the  Collier  White  Lead 
&  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  many  years,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
conducting  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  St.  Louis,  and  which  is  now 
known  all  over  the  United  States.  At  a  later 
date  Mr.  Blow  also  became  interested  with 
his  brother,  Peter  E.  Blow,  and  Honorable 
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Ferdinand  Kennett,  in  large  lead-mining  and 
smelting  works  in  Newton  County,  Missouri. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Kennett  the  brothers 
bought  the  interest  of  his  estate,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  they,  with  others,  organized  the 
Granby  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  which 
operated  the  works  successfully  for  many 
years.  Always  active  and  influential  in  busi- 
ness circles,  he  was  no  less  prominent  in 
movements  for  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  In 
public  life  he  acquired  national  celebrity. 
Reared  an  old-line  Whig,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  elements  opposed  to  slavery  in  1854, 
co-operating  with  Frank  P.  Blair,  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  and  other  distinguished  Missourians 
in  the  "Free  Soil"  movement.  Later  he  be- 
came a  Republican,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  that  party  until  his  death.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of 
Missouri,  and  served  in  that  body  during  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  In  i860  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion, which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency,  and  when  the  war  began  he 
was  numbered  among  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  President,  and  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  Union  cause  in  Missouri.  By  his  coun- 
sels and  advice,  by  his  energetic  and  timely 
action,  he  helped  to  save  Missouri  to  the 
Union,  and  he  participated  actively,  also,  in 
raising  and  equipping  troops  for  the  inevi- 
table conflict.  Later,  in  the  year  1861,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  United  States 
minister  to  Venezuela,  and  Mr.  Blow  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post  of  duty,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  able  to  advance  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  promote 
its  trade  with  the  South  American  republics. 
The  portentous  events  of  the  war,  however^ 
concerned  him  so  deeply  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  remain  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
he  resigned  his  mission  and  returned  to  St. 
Louis  in  1862.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  two  years  later  was  re-elected  to 
that  body,  serving  in  the  Thirty-seventh  and 
Thirty-eighth  Congresses.  During  his  first 
term  of  service  he  was  a  member  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  and  during  the  second 
a  member  of  the  committees  on  appropria- 
tions and  reconstruction.  At  the  end  of  his 
second  term  he  declined  to  stand  as  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  to  Congress,  intending  to 
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give  his  attention  to  his  private  affairs.  In 
1869,  however,  President  Grant  appointed 
him  United  States  minister  to  Brazil,  and  he 
held  that  office  for  two  years,. exerting  him- 
self successfully  to  improve  commercial  rela- 
tions between  his  government  and  that  to 
which  he  was  accredited.  In  1872  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Missouri,  and  ably  directed 
the  critical  campaign  of  that  year  in  this 
State.  In  1874,  after  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been 
abolished  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  district  committed  to  a  board 
of  commissioners,  Mr.  Blow  was  appointed 
a  member  of  this  board,  and  held  the  office 
for  a  few  months  thereafter,  doing  much  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  local  government  at  the 
national  capital.  This  was  his  last  public 
service,  and  called  forth  at  his  death,  from 
those  who  had  served  with  him  on  the  board, 
the  declaration  that  "he  was  highly  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  and  patriotic,  and  faith- 
fully performed  every  private  and  public  trust 
committed  to  his  hands."  Mr.  Blow  married, 
in  1840,  Miss  Minerva  Grimsley,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thornton  Grimsley,  in  his  day  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens 
of  St.  Louis. 

Blue  and  Gray.  —  An  organization 
formed  in  St.  Louis  in  1896,  to  bind  together 
by  fraternal  ties  those  who  fought  on  oppo- 
site sides  during  the  Civil  War,  took  the  name 
"Veterans  of  the  Blue  and  Gray."  The 
patriotic  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  this  society  was  originated  by 
Major  Charles  G.  Warner,  Captain  Joseph 
Boyce,  and  other  gentlemen  who  sent  to 
Union  and  Confederate  veterans  residing  in 
St.  Louis  invitations  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Planters*  Hotel,  October  19, 
1896,  the  object  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
invitation.  In  response  to  this  invitation  the 
following  named  gentlemen  assembled  at  the 
Planters'  Hotel  at  the  appointed  time :  Sam- 
uel M.  Kennard,  Colonel  M.  C.  Wetmore, 
Captain  George  T.  Cram,  Major  Charles  G. 
Warner,  Captain  Joseph  Boyce,  Colonel  Ed- 
ward D.  Meier,  Edward  C.  Rollins,  Judge 
Daniel  Dillon,  Colonel  William  Bull,  Colonel 
Alvah  Mansur, Captain  Lloyd  G.Harris, Cap- 
tain E.  K.  Holton,  Captain  Robert  McCul- 
loch  and  Captain  J.  Russell  Dougherty.    A 


committee   was   appointed   at  this   meeting 
which  formulated  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
subsequently  adopted,  for  the  government  of 
the  society,  which  makes  those  who  served  in 
either  the  Federal  or  Confederate  armies  or 
navies    eligible    to    membership    upon    the 
recommendation  of  the  membership  commit- 
tee of  the  society,  although  applicants  may  be 
rejected   by  the   votes   of    three    members 
against  their  admission.    Distinguished  vet- 
erans of  either  the  Union  or  Confederate 
armies  may  be  admitted  as  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  society  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  such 
honorary  members  to  be  admitted  in  "Blue 
and    Gray  pairs."    The   honorary  members 
thus  chosen  prior  to  1898  were  General  John 
M.    Schofield,    General   James     Longstreet, 
General  John  B.  Gordon,  and  General  O.  O. 
Howard.    The  purposes  of  the  organization 
are  set  forth  in  its  constitution  as  follows: 
"To  cultivate  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  fra- 
ternity between  those  who  were  once  opposed 
in  arms;  to  extinguish  all  animosities  which 
were  engendered  by  the  late  Civil  War;  to 
eradicate    sectional  jealousies;    to   prevent 
civil  convulsions  and  future  conflicts  between 
the  various  sections  of  our  common  country; 
and  finally  to  unite  the  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  and  navies 
more  closely  in  support  of  good  government 
and  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States."  The  organization  of  Vet- 
erans of  the  Blue  and  Gray  was  incorporated 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Mis- 
souri, December  14,  1896.    The  unit  of  or- 
ganization is  called  a  company.    The  union 
of  two  companies  is  to  constitute  a  battalion, 
and  the  further  union  of  companies  a  regi- 
ment.   The  St.  Louis  company  was  the  only 
one  in  existence  in  1897,  and  it  numbered  at 
that  time  seventy-five  members,  ex-soldiers 
of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies,  being 
about  equally  represented.    The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at  the  In- 
surance  Exchange   Building,   February    22, 
1897,  and  was  followed  by  a  banquet  at  the 
Planters'  Hotel.    At  this  meeting,  February 
1 2th — Lincoln's  birthday — ^was  fixed  as  the 
date  for  holding  future  annual  meetings,  upon 
the  motion  of  ex-Confederates,  a  graceful  act 
evidencing  the   sentiment  which   dominates 
the  organization. 

"  Blue  Lodges." — ^A  name  given  to  or- 
ganizations in  Missouri,  existing  chiefly  in 
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the  counties  along  the  western  border,  which 
were  products  of  the  troubles  that  attended 
the  organization  and  settlement  of  Kansas, 
between  1855  and  i860.  Their  object  was  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  by 
pro-slavery  persons,  and  to  control  the  elec- 
tions in  it  in  the  pro-slavery  cause,  just  as 
the  emigrant  aid  societies  of  the  East  were 
intended  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
Territory  in  the  interest  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  The  lawless  interference  of  the  Blue 
Lodges  in  the  Territory  elections  did  much 
to  incite  trouble  and  provoke  the  retaliations 
that  followed.  The  term  "Blue  Lodge"  is 
also  used  in  Freemasonry,  lodges  of  Master 
Masons  being  commonly  called  Blue  Lodges 
by  members  of  the  craft. 

Blue  Mills,  Battle  of. — September  16, 
1861,  a  body  of  State  troops  passed  through 
Liberty,  to  join   General  Sterling  Price  at 
Lexington.    The    force    comprised    Colonel 
J.  P.  Saunders'  Regiment,  400  men ;  Colonel 
Jeff.    Patton's    Regiment,  about    the    same 
number;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilfley's  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry,  about  the  same  number; 
and   Colonel   Childs'   Battalion  of   Cavalry, 
about  300  men,  all   under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Saunders.    This  was  the  reargfuard 
of  General  Stein's  command,  from  the  Fifth 
Military  District,  the  remainder  of  which  had 
already  crossed  the  Missouri  River.    Under 
orders  from  General  Pope,  several  Federal 
commands  were  directed   to   concentrate  at 
Liberty  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  State 
troops.     The    first    to    reach    Liberty   was 
Lieutenant    Colonel   John   Scott,   with   the 
Third   Iowa   Infantry   Regiment,   and   four 
small  companies  of  Missouri  Home  Guards. 
E^rly  on  the   morning  of  September  17th, 
Captain  Moses  L.  James,  Caldwell    County 
Home    Guards,  about   40   men,  under   the 
command  of  Lieutenant  James  Call,  of  the 
Third  Iowa  Regiment,  encountered  Colonel 
Childs'  cavalry  battalion  about  three  miles 
south  of  Liberty,  on  the  Blue  Mills  road. 
The  Home  Guards  soon  retreated,  with  a 
loss  of  four  killed   and  one   wounded.    At 
noon.  Colonel  Scott  moved  his  command  in 
the  direction  of   the  enemy.    He    had   the 
Third  Iowa  Regiment,  500  men,  about  70 
Home    Guards,  and    a    piece    olF    artillery. 
Colonel    Saunders,    of    the    State    Guard, 
formed  his  force  at  a  point  about  four  miles 
east  of  south  of  Liberty,  placing  about  600 


men  of  Colonel  Patton's  and  Colonel  Childs' 
regiments  on  either  side  of  the  road,  where 
they  were  concealed  from  observation  by 
heavy  underbrush  and  a  natural  embank- 
ment. The  action  began  about  3  o'clock, 
and  lasted  for  an  hour,  when  the  Federals 
retreated,  pursued  by  Colonel  Saunders' 
troops.  The  Federal  loss  was  14  killed  and 
about  80  wounded;  the  Third  Iowa  Regi- 
ment suffered  most  severely,  losing  8  killed, 
and  72  wounded.  Captain  Cupp,  of  the 
Home  Guards,  was  among  the  killed.  Col- 
onel Saunders*  loss  was  3  killed  and  18 
wounded.  The  Federals  brought  off  their 
fieldpiece,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
caisson. 

Blue  Mound.— See  "Vernon  County, 
Indian  and  French  occupation  of." 

Blue  River.—  A  small  stream,  thirty 
miles  in  length,  which  runs  its  entire  course 
in  the  western  part  of  Jackson  County,  empty- 
ing into  the  Missouri,  ten  miles  below  Kan- 
sas City.    (See  also  '*Little  Blue  River.") 

Blue  Springs. —  A  town  in  Jackson 
County,  platted  by  S.  K.  Knox,  in  1878.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad, 
and  is  a  shipping  point  of  much  importance. 
It  contains  stores,  hotels,  a  large  flouring 
mill,  four  churches,  a  graded  school,  a  bank» 
a  newspaper,  a  canning  factory,  etc.  It  has 
a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  has  a  population 
of  1,200. 

Blytliedale« — ^An  incorporated  village 
in  Harrison  County,  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Bethany  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
bank,  a  newspaper,  the  "Gazette,**  and  about 
twenty  miscellaneous  stores  and  shops. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  350. 

Blytheville.— See  "Joplin." 

B'nai  B'rith.— The  Independent  Order 
of  B'nai  B'rith — Sons  of  th«  Covenant — ^was 
organized  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1845, 
and  has  extended  its  jurisdiction  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  having 
in  1897  an  estimated  membership  of  35,000. 
It  is  purely  a  charitable  and  benevolent  or- 
ganization, composed  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  Church  and  designed  to  provide,  in  a 
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systematic  way,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
needy  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  first 
District  Grand  Lodge  of  the  order  in  the 
West  was  instituted  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
about  the  year  1852,  and  the  territory  em- 
braced in  Missouri  is  still  under  this  juris- 
diction. Missouri  Lodge  No.  22 — the  first 
in  St.  Louis — ^was  instituted  in  1855.  In 
1897  there  were  five  lodges  in  the  city,  which 
had  been  prolific  of  good  works.  In  many 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States, 
orphan  asylums  established  by  the  order  are 
in  existence,  one  of  the  most  famous  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  in  this  country  being  that 
at  Qeveland,  Ohio,  which  in  1897  was  shel- 
tering five  hundred  orphans.  The  district  of 
which  St.  Louis  constitutes  a  part  has  a 
widows'  and  orphans'  fund — which  now  has 
a  large  reserve — to  which  each  member  con- 
tributes a  stated  amount  each  year  and  from 
which  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 
paid  to  the  family  of  a  member  at  his  death. 
Funds  are  also  available  for  various  char- 
itable purposes,  desired  results  being  reached 
in  the  most  direct  and  practical  way. 

Board  of  Appeals. — ^A  body  in  the  city 
government  of  St.  Louis  composed  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements,  whose  duties 
are  to  hear  and  decide  appeals  from  the 
orders  and  decisions  of  the  city  building  com- 
missioner in  cases  of  construction  of  build- 
ings. The  board  holds  its  meetings  twice  a 
month  in  the  city  hall. 

Board  of  City  Comnion. — ^A  board 
created  by  the  city  council  of  St.  Louis,  in 
1854  under  special  legislative  authority,  for 
the  purpose  of  subdividing  and  selling  the 
"common"  lands  belonging  to  the  city.  The 
board  passed  out  of  existence  after  serving 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  (See 
"Commons.") 

Board  of  Education,  State.— A  board 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  the  Governor,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  has 
general  supervision  over  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  with  authority  to  direct 
the  investment  of  moneys  set  apart  for 
education,  to  the  best  advantage. 

Board  of  Healtli,  Kansas  City.— 

The   first  board  of    health  was   organized 


under  an  ordinance  of  the  common  council, 
May  8,  1876,  and  consisted  of  six  members, 
one  from  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  council.  Its  mem- 
bers were:  Dr.  J.  M.  Wood,  Dr.  D.  JL 
Porter,  J.  W.  Cadwell,  J.  O.  Day,  J.  D. 
Elston  and  A.  B.  Taylor.  May  27,  1879,  the 
number  of  members  was  increased  to  seven, 
all  regular  physicians,  one  of  the  number, 
who  was  president,  being  appointed  from  the 
city  at  large.  August  4th,  following,  the  board 
of  health  was  by  ordinance  made  to  con- 
sist of  the  mayor,  as  president  ex-officio ;  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department;  the  chief  of 
police ;  a  city  physician,  who  should  be  sani- 
tary superintendent;  an  additional  physician 
to  be  assistant  sanitary  superintendent. 
Subsequently,  the  board  as  now  existing  was 
instituted,  as  follows:  The  mayor,  presi- 
dent ex-officio ;  a  city  physician,  who  should 
be  sanitary  superintendent  and  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  City  Hospital;  a  health  officer; 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department ;  the  chief  of 
police;  the  superintendent  of  streets;  and  a 
clerk.  Acting  under  the  board  are  a  milk 
and  food  inspector;  a  stock  and  meat  in- 
spector; a  chemist  and  bacteriologist;  and 
two  district  physicians.  In  1899,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  health  department  was  $39,- 
316.74,  of  which  sum  $26465.74  was  for  main- 
tenance of  the  City  Hospital.  During  the 
year,  1,932  patients  were  treated  at  the  City 
Hospital,  and  25425  persons  were  prescribed 
for  at  the  City  Dispensary.  During  the 
same  period,  the  board  reported  2,662  deaths, 
including  435  in  public  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  death  rate  in  the  city  was 
13.60  in  each  1,000  of  population,  upon  an 
estimated  population  of  200,000. 

Board    of  Healtliy  St.   Louis.— A 

board  having  control  of  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  composed 
of  the  mayor,  who  is  its  presiding  officer,  the 
presiding  officer  of  .the  council,  a  commis- 
sioner of  police,  to  be  designated  by  the 
mayor,  and  two  regular  practicing  physi- 
cians, who  shall  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  the  mayor.  The  health  commissioner 
is  a  member  of  the  board,  and  presides  over 
it  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor.  The  board 
meets  twice  a  week  during  the  year  and 
approves  the  appointments  of  the  health 
commissioner,  issues  orders  to  the  health 
commissioner  and  approves  the  regulations 
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prescribed  by  the  health  commissioner  for 
the  City  Hospital,  Insane  Asylum,  Quaran- 
tine, Morgue,  and  City  Dispensary,  and 
approves  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  com- 
missioner during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  established  by 
the  new  charter  of  1876;  but  the  first  health 
commissioner  was  Cornelius  Campbell  ap- 
pointed in  1832. 

Board  of  Health,  State.— A  State 
Board  composed  of  four  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  seven  years,  having  its 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  and  holding  its 
regular  meetings  in  St.  Louis,  and  its  annual 
meetings  at  Jefferson  City.  It  has  general 
supervision  over  the  health  and  sanitary 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  with 
authority  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
such  laws  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  im- 
prove and  advance  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  State,  and  to  recommend  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  any  city  or  the  county  court  of 
any  county  the  adoption  of  any  rules  that  it 
may  deem  wise  or  expedient  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
citizens.  It  has  authority  also  to  establish 
quarantine,  when  advisable,  and  have  the 
State  officers  enforce  it.  It  has  supervision 
over  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  the  county  court  clerks  make  reports  of 
these  to  it  annually.  The  regular  meetings 
of  the  board  are  held  in  January  and  July. 
The  board  was  established  in  1884,  with  Dr. 
E.  C.  Gregory,  of  St.  Louis,  as  president,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hearne,  of  Hannibal,  as  secretary. 
The  officers  of  the  board  in  1899  were :  Dr. 
Elmer  E.  Standlee,  of  St.  Louis,  president; 
Dr.  L.  C.  McElwee,  of  St.  Louis,  vice 
president,  and  Dr.  O.  A.  Williams,  of  Ver- 
sailles, secretary. 

Board  of  Pharmacy,  State. — Estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1880, 
and  composed  of  three  competent  phar- 
macists appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
holding  office  for  three  years.  The  board 
examines  persons  who  desire,  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  a  pharmacist,  and  issues  cer- 
tificates of  registration  to  those  found 
competent,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to 
follow  the  business  of  a  pharmacist  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  without  such  certificate, 
under  penalty  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 


dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  board  keeps  a  registry  of  all  pharmacists 
to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued.  The 
meetings  are  held  quarterly,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  in  St.  Louis ;  the  second 
Monday  in  April,  in  Kansas  City ;  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  in  Sedalia,  and  the  second 
Monday  in  October,  in  St.  Louis.  The  mem- 
bers receive  no  salary,  but  receive  a  fee  of 
three  dollars  on  each  certificate  issued.  The 
first  members  of  the  board,  appointed  in 
1881,  were  Wm.  Hurt,  president;  Mr.  Hart, 
vice  president,  and  M.  W.  Alexander,  secre- 
tary.   The  permanent  office  is  in  St.  Louis. 

Board  of  Public  Improvements, 
St.  Louis. — ^The  body  in  the  city  govern- 
ment that  has  supervision  of  the  streets.  It 
was  first  authorized  and  provided  for  in  the 
charter  of  1876.  It  is  composed  of  five  com- 
missioners, known  as  street  commissioner, 
sewer  commissioner,  water  commissioner, 
harbor  and  wharf  commissioner  and  park 
commissioner,  all  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
and  holding  office  four  years,  with  a  presi- 
dent of  the  board  elected  by  the  people  and 
holding  office  four  years.  It  holds  weekly 
meetings,  prescribes  regulations  for  water 
and  gas  pipe  connections,  recommends  ordi- 
nances for  street  improvements,  and  no 
ordinance  for  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  any  street,  alley  or  highway  can 
be  passed  without  its  recommendation.  It 
has  authority  to  direct  where  and  how  public 
sewers  shall  be  established  and  constructed, 
with  the  dimensions  and  materials,  and  also 
to  define  restrictions  for  private  sewers,  to 
submit  to  the  municipal  assembly  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  any  proposed  work,  and  to 
advertise  for  bids  and  let  out  the  work  by 
contract,  and  to  contract  for  street  sprin- 
kling. All  special  tax  bills  contemplated  by 
the  charter  are  made  out  by  the  president  of 
the  board;  this  officer  presides  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  and  has  a  general  super- 
vision oyer  the  departments  of  all  other 
commissioners. 

Board  of  Trade^  St.  Louis. — A  vol- 
untary, unincorporated  association  of  bus- 
iness men,  organized  in  the  year  1867.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Polytechnic 
Building,  and  was  addressed  by  Honorable 
Henry  T.  Blow.  Its  object  was  to  consider 
questions  bearing  on  the  business  and  wel- 
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fare  of  the  city,  the  extension  of  trade 
relations  into  new  regions;  the  building  up 
of  new  railroads ;  the  improvement  of  rivers ; 
adjustment  of  rates  of  transportation;  en- 
couragement of  manufactures ;  and  co-opera- 
tion with  similar  organizations  in  other  cities 
in  common  measures  for  facilitating  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Its  pro- 
ceedings were  limited  to  discussions,  and 
while  these  were  interesting,  and  at  tijnes 
attracted  considerable  numbers  of  business 
men,  the  board  never  became  ah  active  and 
influential  agent,  like  the  Exchange.  It 
never  owned  a  building,  or  rooms,  with 
libraries,  records,  reading-rooms,  telegraph 
service,  market  reports,  and  other  similar 
adjuncts  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Its 
meetings  were  held  in  halls  and  hotel  parlors, 
and  after  a  time  lost  their  interest,  and  finally 
were  abandoned.  The  last  president  was 
Lee  R.  Shryock,  and  the  last  secretary, 
Charles  L.  Thompson. 

Boarmaiiy  Jerome  A.,  county  physi- 
cian of  Jackson  County,  was  bom  August 
22,  1861,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  was 
descended  from  a  notable  English  family 
which  settled  in  Maryland  in  early  colonial 
days,  and  aided  in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. His  father,  Jerome  G.  Boarman,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  left  that  State  in  1840 
with  his  parents,  who  came  west  and  first 
located  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri.  Jerome 
G  Boarman  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1856. 
In  1862,  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
in  that  city,  first  with  Dr.  Lester,  and  he 
followed  this  calling  for  many  years.  He 
married  Miss  Laura  Horner,  of  Lebanon, 
Illinois,  whose  grandfather  gave  the  land 
upon  which  stands  the  famous  McKendree 
College.  Mr.  Boarman  is  yet  living  in  Kan- 
sas City;  his  wife  died  in  1874.  Their  living 
children  are  Ada,  a  teacher  in  the  Oakley 
School,  Kansas  City;  Lula,  widow  of  T.  C. 
Webster ;  and  Dr.  Jerome  A.  Boarman.  The 
last  named  was  educated  in  the  Kansas  City 
public  schools,  and  in  St.  Louis  University. 
He  then  read  medicine  under  the  tutorship  of 
Dr.  R.  L.  Greene,  of  Kansas  City,  and  after- 
ward became  a  student  in  the  University 
Medical  College  of  Kansas  City,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1895.  ^or  about  ten 
years  he  conducted  a  drug  business,  assisted 
by  his  father  during  a  part  of  the  time.  His 
practice  covers  the  general  lines  of  the  pro- 


fession, and  he  enjoys  a  large  patronage 
from  an  excellent  class  of  people  who  regfard 
him  with  admiration  and  confidence  by 
reason  of  his  professional  ability  and  personal 
worth.  He  was  formerly  professor  of 
materia  medica  in  the  Kansas  City  (Kansas) 
Medical  College.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
by  the  county  court  of  Jackson  County,  to 
the  position  of  county  physician,  and  he  has 
since  annually  succeeded  himself  by  re- 
appointment. In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  in  religion  a  Catholic.  Dr.  Boarman 
was  married  to  Miss  Joanna  Lane,  of  Carth- 
age, Missouri,  daughter  of  Judge  Josiah 
Lane,  once  of  the  Jasper  County  court. 
Mrs.  Boarman  died  in  1898,  leaving  two 
daughters  of  tender  years. 

Bodine,  Robert  N.,  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  bom  in  Monroe 
County,  Missouri,  December  17,  1837.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University,  and  then 
held  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Paris 
public  school  for  several  years.  After  that 
he  studied  law  and  practiced,  and  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Monroe  County, 
and  served  two  terms  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, the  last  term  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  the  statutes.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
Kirksville  Normal  School.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  second  district  as 
a  Democrat,  receiving  25,862  votes  to  19,367 
cast  for  C.  A.  Loomis,  Republican,  and  1,212 
for  J.  Y.  Poison,  Populist. 

Bogr^rd. — ^An  incorporated  village  in 
Carroll  County,  seven  and  a  half  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Carrollton,  on  the  Chicago^ 
Burlington  &  Kansas  City  Railroad.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Bogard's  Mound,  a  largfc 
Indian  mound  being  near  by.  It  has  Baptist 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  a  flour- 
mill,  sawmill,  hotel,  weekly  newspaper,  the 
"Journal,"  and  about  twenty  stores  and 
shops.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  300. 

BoggSy  James  H.^  a  prominent  and 
representative*  farmer  of  Howard  County, 
was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 
November  17,  1824.  His  father,  Joseph 
Boggs,  was  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Plow)  Boggs  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  James  H.  Boggs  as  a 
youth  worked  diligently  on  his  father's  farm 
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in  Kentucky,  and  had  but  limited  educational 
advantages.  What  book  knowledge  he 
possessed  was  obtained  through  his  own 
efforts  mainly  outside  the  school  room.  In 
1859  he  came  to  Missouri  and  located  in 
Howard  County.  He  bought  the  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  acres  on  which  he  now 
resides,  and  which  he  has  by  his  industry, 
thrift  and  good  management  made  one  of  the 
model  farms  of  Howard  County.  He  has 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  corn  and  to  stock-raising,  in  which 
he  has  been  eminently  successful.  As  an 
index  to  the  character  of  the  man,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  one  time  he  engaged  with 
a  partner  in  a  merchandising  business.  In 
1868  this  venture  failed  and  Mr.  Boggs  went 
energetically  to  work  on  his  farm  and  made 
the  money  to  liquidate  every  dollar  of  the 
firm's  indebtedness.  This  action,  together 
with  a  similar  high  standard  of  conduct 
which  has  marked  his  course  of  action 
through  life,  has  giverf  him  a  standing  in  the 
community  second  to  no  citizen  of  the 
county.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  for 
twenty  years  has  been  an  elder  of  his  church. 
He  is  a  Master  of  the  order  of  Ancient  Free 
and  -^ccepted  Masons.  He  married  March 
I,  1859,  Miss  Mildred  Cornalison,  daughter 
of  John  and  Patsey  (McWilliams)  Cornalison 
of  Kentucky.  Their  children  have  been 
John  C,  who  died  January  28,  1869;  Mildred, 
and  Mary  M.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  James 
A.  Forbes,  who  manages  Mr.  Boggs'  farm, 
outlying  Armstrong,  in  Howard  County. 

BoggSy  liilbum  W.,  soldier,  fur  trader, 
legislator.  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  1796,  and  died  at  Napa  Valley, 
California,  March  14,  i860.  He  served  with 
the  Kentucky  Volunteers  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  in  1816  came  to  Missouri,  settling 
first  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  became  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade.  In  1819  he  was  made 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  the  first 
bank  opened  in  Missouri.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  trade  in  furs,  he  lived  for  a  time, 
successively,  in  St.  Charles,  Franklin  and 
Jackson  Counties.  In  1826,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  re-elected  for  several 
terms,  in  1832  he  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  served  four  years,  and.  in 
1836  was  elected  Governor,  serving  to  the 


end  of  his  four  years*  term,  and  after  that 
was  elected  State  Senator.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  California  and  filled  honorable 
stations  in  that  State,  dying  there  in  i860. 
His  administration  as  Governor  of  Missouri 
was  made  memorable  by  the  "Mormon  War" 
which  resulted  in  the  explusion  of  the  Mor- 
mons from  the  State  and  their  settlement  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Governor  Boggs'  ener- 
getic proceedings  against  the  Saints  inflamed 
them  against  him,  and  in  1841,  after  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Governor's  office,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  at  his 
home  in  Jackson  County  by  some  one  who 
shot  him  in  the  head  while  he  was  sitting  in 
his  room  with  his  back  to  the  window.  The 
bullet  did  not  penetrate  the  skull  and  the 
intended  victim  recovered  from  the  wound. 
A  Mormon  named  Rockwell,  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's employ,  was  charged  with  the  crime 
and  was  arrested  and  tried  for  it,  but  was 
acquitted.  Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan  being  his 
attorney. 

Bogle^  Marcus  A«,  physician,  was  born 
December  20,  1841,  in  Madison  County,  Ken- 
tucky. His  parents  were  Daniel  H.  and 
Emeline  (Taylor)  Bogie,  natives  of  the  same 
State.  The  father  was  a  successful  farmer 
and  trader,  whose  entire  life  was  passed  in 
Kentucky,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years.  He  was  descended  from  James 
Bogie,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character.  The  mother  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  She  was  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  descended  from  Peter  Taylor,  a 
Virginian,  who  served  in  the  Third  and 
Eighth  Virginia  Regiments  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Her  father,  David  C.  Taylor, 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  first  cousin 
of  President  Zachary  Taylor.  Their  son, 
Marcus  A.,  was  favored  with  most  excellent 
educational  advantages.  Reared  upon  the 
home  farm,  he  completed  the  course  provided 
in  the  neighborhood  schools,  after  which  he 
entered  the  scientific  department  of  the  Ken- 
tucky University,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Even  before  the  completion  of  his  literary 
education  he  had  determined  upon  medicine 
as  his  profession,  and  to  this  end  had  already 
entered  upon  preparatory  studies  under  the 
tutorship  of  a  capable  local  practitioner.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  from  the  Ken- 
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tucky  University  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  one  session  left  this 
school  to  enter  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital, at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1864.  Returning  to  Ken- 
tucky he  engaged  in  practice  at  Kirksville, 
but  shortly  afterward  went  to  Mexico,  locat- 
ing at  Minatitlan,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  six 
years,  practicing  his  profession  and  giving 
his  principal  attention  to  surgery.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  paid  his  relatives  a 
brief  visit,  and  then  went  on  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  devoted  one  and  one-half 
years  to  further  study,  and  to  observation  of 
practice  in  the  leading  hospitals.  He  passed 
most  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  Belle- 
vuc  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  in  the 
medical  department  of  New  York  University, 
and  received  diplomas  from  both  these  dis- 
tinguished institutions.  He  did  not  yet  con- 
sider his  medical  education  as  completed,  and 
his  ambition  to  excel  led  him  at  a  later  day 
to  intermit  a  successful  practice  for  a  period 
of  six  months  in  order  to  visit  leading  medi- 
cal schools  and  hospitals  in  Europe,  in  ob- 
servation of  methods  there  in  vogue.  In 
1871  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
began  a  practice  which  has  grown  to  exten- 
sive proportions,  marked  with  great  useful- 
ness to  those  whose  sufferings  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  alleviate,  and  distinguishing 
him  for  professional  skill  and  possession  of 
those  personal  attributes  which  add  to  the 
influence  and  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  conscientious  physician.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  various  professional  bodies,  among 
which  are  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  he  represented  as  a  delegate  in  various 
medical  associations  in  Europe  in  1883;  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  Association,  in  which 
he  holds  honorary  membership;  the  Kansas 
City  District  Medical  Society,  and  the  Jack- 
son County  Medical  Society.  He  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dr. 
Bogie  was  married,  November  19,  1872,  to 
Miss  Candace  E.  Park,  an  amiable  and  cul- 
tured woman  and  sincere  Christian,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church,  daughter  of 
Joshua  D.  and  Mary  A.  (Taylor)  Park.  Her 
death  occurred  March  16,  1876.     Dr.  Bogie 


was  again  married,  September  10,  1896,  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Morse,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  a  graduate  of  Butler  College,  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Bogy,  Lewis  V.,  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  long  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  St.  Louis,  was  bom  April  9,  1813,  in 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  September  20,  1877.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  early  French  settlers 
at  St.  Genevieve,  and  was  reared  at  that  place. 
After  obtaining  a  fairly  good  education  he 
was  for  some  years  a  clerk  in  a  commercial 
establishment.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
studied  law  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Lexington  Law  School 
in  1835.  He  then  began  practicing  in  St. 
Louis,  and  while  thus  engaged  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  and  public  affairs.  He  was 
several  times  elected  to  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, and  during  the  years  1867-8  was  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington. 
Familiar  from  boyhood  up  with  the  mineral 
resources  of  Missouri,  he  interested  himself 
in  the  development  of  these  resources,  and 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  two  years.  He  did  much  to 
build  up  the  iron  interests  of  Missouri,and  for 
years  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  State.  Always  a  loyal  Dem- 
ocrat, he  wielded  an  important  influence  in 
that  party,  and  in  1873  was  elected  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  served  in  that  body  on  the  com- 
mittees of  Indian  affairs,  land  claims,  educa- 
tion and  labor,  and  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  Senate  until  his  death. 

Bohon,  Albert  Bowles,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Marion  County,  Missouri,  June  11, 
1852,  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Eliza- 
beth (Bowles)  Bohon.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1818,  removed  to  Missouri  in  1832, 
with  his  father,  William  Bohon,  and  located 
in  Marion  County,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Later  in  life  Benjamin  F.  Bohon  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  locating  in  Woodford 
County,  where  for  some  time  he  was  judge 
of  the  county  court.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  where  his 
death  occurred,  February  2,  1882.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a 
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man  of  influence  wherever  he  made  his  home. 
Judge  Bohon  was  a  son  of  William  Bohon, 
whose  father,  Walter  S.  Bohon,  a  Virginian 
by  birth,  settled  in  Kentucky  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  that  State.    He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  War  of  1812,  serving  with  Jackson  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans.    His  father,  An- 
drew Bohon,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  one  of 
those  patriots  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  by  reason  of  his  so  doing 
was  compelled  to  come  to  America  to  escape 
the  penalty  meted  out  to  so  many  followers 
of  the  fallen  Scotch  leader.    The  name  was 
originally  Bohun.    Our  subject's  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Isaac  Perry  and  Mary  (Perry) 
Bowles,   members   of  the   family   of  which 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  a  rep- 
resentative.    The  Bowles  family  is  of    Irish 
descent,  while  the  Perrys  came  of  English 
ancestry.    Mrs.  Bohon,  who  was  a  native  of 
Hanover     Courthouse,     Virginia,     died     in 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  in  1855.    The 
education  of  A.  B.  Bohon  was  begun  in  the 
private     seminary     conducted    by     Captain 
Henry,    at    Versailles,    Kentucky,    and     his 
classical  course  was  concluded  in  1869,  at  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute    at    Farmdale. 
After  leaving  the  latter  institution  he  read 
law  two  years  in  the  office  of  D.  L.  Thornton, 
at  Versailles,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868.    From  that  time  until  1881  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming,  but  in  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  Harrisonville,  Missouri,  where 
he  has  resided  for  the  past  twenty  years.     In 
addition  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
has  been  interested  in  the  real  estate  and  loan 
business,  in  which  he  has  been  successful. 
Though  Mr.  Bohon  has    never  sought  nor 
held  public  office,  he  has  always  been  actively 
interested  in  politics,  being  unswerving  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  and  firm 
in  the  faith  of  its  ultimate  triumph.    No  man 
is  more  feared  by  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  than  he,  for  he  is  unrelenting  in 
his  efforts  to  strengthen  his  party  where  his 
influence  can  most  successfully  be    exerted. 
For  six  years  he  has  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
Democratic    Central    Committee    of    Cass 
County,  and  for  a  long  time  has  served  on 
the  senatorial  committee  and  the  judicial  dis- 
trict committee,  now  acting  as  secretary  of 
the  latter  organization.    When  he  organized 
the  county  committee  the  normal  Democratic 
plurality  in  Cass  County  was  but  eight  hun- 
dred.   He  perfected  the  organization  by  road 


districts,  and  so  successful  have  his  efforts 
been  that  the  county  now  has  a  safe  majority 
of  about  eighteen  hundred.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Bohon  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  National  Reserve  Association  and 
the  Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph,  in  which  bodies 
he  has  occupied  all  the  chairs.  An  active 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Stewards  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  now  serving 
as  district  steward.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, first,  in  1876,  to  Nannie  Duerson,  of 
Nicholasville,  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky. 
She  died  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  in  1880, 
leaving  two  children.  May,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  P. 
Turner,  of  Marion  County,  Missouri,  and 
Thornton,  now  attending  school  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  March  2,  1892,  Mr.  Bohon 
married  Annie  Mullins,  of  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Robert 
Bohon.  Mr.  Bohon  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  substantial  citizens  of  Harrisonville, 
where  he  is  a  potential  factor  in  public  af- 
fairs. He  is  liberal  in  his  views,  and  from 
every  standpoint  a  useful  citizen. 

Boiler  Inspector. — ^A  city  officer  pro- 
vided for  by  ordinance,  whose  duty  is  to 
inspect  all  boilers  attached  to  stationary  en- 
gines in  the  larger  cities.  He  inspects  ele- 
vators also,  both  for  passengers  and  freight. 
Boilers  are  inspected  once  a  year  to  see  if 
they  are  in  sound  and  safe  condition,  the  fee 
charged  being  five  dollars  for  each.  Power 
elevators  are  inspected  four  times  a  year,  and 
hand  elevators  twice  a  year,  the  fee  being  one 
dollar  for  each. 

Bois  Brule. —  A  name  given  by  the 
French  to  a  small  creek  in  Perry  County  and 
also  to  the  bottom  lands  along  the  stream. 
The  Bois  Brule  bottoms,  ranging  from  three 
to  six  miles  in  width,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  in  length,  are  noted  for  their  fertility. 
The  name  means  "burnt  wood." 

Bois  D'Arc. — A  town  in  Greene  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railway,  fourteen  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school, 
a  Christian  Church,  and  lodges  of  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  large  fruit  cannery. 
It  was  platted  in  1878  by  Park  &  Bray,  and 
was  named  from  the  extensive  Osage  orange 
hedges  in  the  vicinity.  In  1900  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  300. 
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Boisliniere,  Louis  Charles^  eminent 
as  physician,  author  and  educator,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  one  of  the  West 
Indian  possessions  of  France,  September  2, 
1816,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  January  13,  1896. 
His  full  name  was  Louis  Charles  Cherot- 
Boisliniere,  and  his  father  was  the  owner  of 
a  large  sugar  plantation  on  the  tropical  island 
of  Guadeloupe.  The  son  obtained  his  early 
education  under  the  guidance  of  private  tu- 
tors in  France,  and  later  took  his  degree  in 
letters  and  arts  from  the  University  of 
France.  He  studied  law  at  the  same  institu- 
tion, receiving  therefrom  the  degree  and 
license  which  entitled  him  to  practice  in  the 
French  courts.  Soon  afterward  he  returned 
to  Guadeloupe,  and  after  arranging  certain 
business  affairs  he  made  an  extended  trip 
through  South  America,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  verified  certain  observations  made 
by  Von  Humboldt.  Upon  his  return  to  Guade- 
loupe he  found  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  such 
an  unsettled  condition,  in  consequence  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  that  it  promised 
little  but  turmoil  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  on  this  account  he  determined  to  estab- 
lish his  home  in  the  United  States.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans  in  1842,  and  soon  after- 
ward went  to  Kentucky,  bearing  letters  of 
introduction  to  Henry  Clay  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  residing  in  that  State.  There 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  under  the  preceptorship  of  such 
eminent  physicians  and  educators  as  Drs. 
Gross,  Flint,  and  the  elder  Yandell,  and  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  hav- 
ing been  persuaded  to  come  to  that  city  by 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Bullitt,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in  the  St.  Louis 
institution.  He  entered  upon  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  city  immediately 
after  his  graduation  from  the  medical  college, 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  public 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  I^  1858 
he  was  elected  coroner  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  re-elected  to  that  office  in  i860,  being  the 
first  physician  who  held  that  office,  and  in- 
augurating important  reforms  which  have 
since  governed  its  conduct  and  management. 
While  engaged  in  a  large  general  practice,  he 
gave  special  attention  to  obstetrics  and  gyn- 
ecology, and  induced  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
to  open  a  lying-in  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  which 


was  conducted  under  the  name  of  St.  Ann's 
Asylum,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  established  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In 
1870  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics, 
g>'necology  and  diseases  of  children  in  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  and  in  connection 
with  this  professorship  conducted  a  large 
gynecological  clinic  at  the  St.  Louis  Mul- 
lanphy  Hospital.  During  the  years  1878-9 
he  was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  he  served  several  terms  also  as 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Obstetrical 
and  Gynecological  Society.  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  in  1879,  and  certain  scientific 
communications  of  which  he  was  the  author 
caused  him  to  be  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris. 

Bolandy  John  liewis,  merchant,  was 
born  March  2,  1840,  at  Bolington,  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  third  son  of  Daniel  and 
Eleanor  (McElroy)  Bbland.  His  father  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury came  to  this  country,  and  settled  first  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  was  engaged  for 
some  years  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  181 5 
Mr.  Boland  removed  to  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia,  where  he  became  an  extensive  land 
owner  and  planter,  with  a  large  number  of 
slaves.  John  L.  Boland  received  a  classical 
education  at  Calvert  College,  Maryland,  and 
was  a  student  at  that  institution  ,at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  the  States.  Having 
grown  up  in  the  South,  he  was  imbued  with  a 
love  of  its  government,  its  people  and  its  in- 
stitutions, and  when  the  issues  were  raised 
which  fired  the  Southern  heart  he  gave  his 
allegiance  to  the  movement  to  found  a  new 
republic  composed  of  the  Southern  States. 
Entering  the  Confederate  Army  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  nature,  he  served  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Returning  at  the  close 
of  the  war  to  his  old  home  in  Virginia,  he 
found  the  conditions  of  his  life  materially 
changed.  The  devastation  of  war  was  every- 
where apparent,  and  there  was  little  left  to 
encourage  him  to  begin  life  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  the  "Old  Dominion."  In  the  west 
he  saw  "the  rainbow  of  promise,"  and  turn- 
ing his  steps  in  this  direction,  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866. 
There  he  began  his  commercial  career  as  a 
clerk  in  the  wholesale  book  and  stationery 
trade,  and  four  years  later  he  was  admitted 
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to  a  partnership  in  the  house  with  which  he 
had  become  connected.  Some  time  later  he 
became  sole  proprietor  of  this  establishment, 
which  then  entered  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  has  since  been  continuous.  In 
1872  Mr.  Boland  married  Miss  Catharine  M. 
Thomas,  daughter  of  B.  F.  Thomas,  Esq., 
who  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  previous  to 
the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Boland  is  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  distinguished  pioneer  and 
philanthropist  of  St.  Louis,  John  Mullanphy, 
who  was  noted  alike  for  his  great  wealth  and 
his  munificent  deeds  of  charity. 

Bolckow. — A  town  in  Andrew  County, 
twenty-six  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph  and  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Savannah.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1868  by  John  Anderson  and  Benjamin 
A.  Conrad,  and  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Platte  Country  Railroad.  In 
1878  it  was  incorporated.  There  are  in  the 
place  a  flouring  mill,  the  Bolckow  Savings 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $18,500,  and  deposits 
of  $50,000,  a  Masonic  lodge,  a  lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars,  a  Metho- 
dist and  a  Baptist  Church,  and  a  two-story 
public  schoolhouse.    The  population  is  500. 

Bolen,  Jamc^s  A.,  founder  of  the  Bolen 
Coal  Company  of  Kansas  City,  is  a  native  of 
Missouri,  born  in  Greene  County  in  1846, 
son  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Bolen,  a  native  of  Georgia, 
who  was  married  in  Tennessee,  moved  to  In- 
diana in  1834,  and  from  there  to  Missouri 
about  1840,  and  for  many  years  was  a  pract ic- 
ings physician  in  southwest  Missouri.  During 
the  Civil  War,  James  A.  Bolen  served  with 
the  Twenty-first  Regplment  of  Kansas  troops, 
and  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Big 
Blue  and  Westport.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
resident  of  Jasper  County,  and  served  four 
years  as  county  recorder,  and  as  deputy 
sheriff  seven  years.  While  there  he  became 
interested  in  mining  properties,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  president  of  the  Bolen  Lead  and 
Zinc  Company,  and  president  of  the  Zenith 
Mining  Company,  both  having  extensive 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Joplin.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  served  as  deputy  United  States 
marshal,  his  duties  taking  him  frequently  into 
the  Indian  nation,  and  into  Texas,  between 
the  years  1865  and  1875.  He  was  noted  for 
resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  on  occasion 
arrested  outlaws  whom  he  personally  con- 


veyed hundreds  of  miles  on  horseback.  In 
1879  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  and  opened 
a  coal  business,  which  he  conducted  under 
his  own  name  until  1886.  In  that  year  he  in- 
corporated the  Bolen  Coal  Company,  through 
which  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  in  Kansas  City.  This  corporation, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  in 
the  West,  and  which  owes  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment in  great  degree  to  the  capable 
management  of  Mr.  Bolen,  handles  all  de- 
scriptions of  coal,  including  Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and,  besides  supplying  its  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  local  trade,  finds  markets 
wherever  the  many  railways  of  Kansas  City 
extend.  Mr.  Bolen  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Kansas  City,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  organization,  as  well  as  per- 
sonally, has  contributed  his  full  share  to  the 
various  public  movements  which  have  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  city  as  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 
He  is  also  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  and 
holds  membership  in  the  most  important 
bodies  of  the  order.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  Carter,  daughter  of  William  Carter, 
a  prominent  early  settler  of  Jasper  County, 
Missouri.  Four  children  of  this  marriage 
are  now  living. 

Bolivar.— The  county  seat  of  Polk 
County,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Bolivar 
branch  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railway,  forty  miles  north  of  Springfield.  It 
has  public  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
and  the  Southwest  Baptist  College.  The 
churches  are  Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  Methodist,  South.  Newspa- 
pers are  the  "Free  Press,"  Republican,  and 
the  "Herald,"  Democratic.  There  are  two 
banks,  two  building  and  loan  associations,  a 
steam  flourmill,  and  a  canning  factory.  In 
1899  the  population  was  1,600.  The  first 
house  built  on  the  site  was  by  Gustave  Gon- 
ter,  in  1832  or  1833.  The  earliest  store- 
keepers were  William  Jamieson  and  Thomas 
J.  Shannon,  each  claiming  priority.  When 
the  town  became  the  county  seat  of  Polk 
County,  in  1835,  it  took  its  name  from  that 
of  a  town  in  Tennessee,  the  home  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Polk  family.  It  was  incorporated 
by  the  county  court  in  1840,  and  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  1855.  The  government  lapsed,  and 
was  revived  in  1876.    In  1881  it  became  a  city 
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of  the  fourth  class,  with  John  W.  Ross  as  the 
first  mayor. 

BoUand,  John  F.,  merchant,  was  bom 
May  14,  1857,  in  St.  Louis,  son  of  John  and 
Rose  (Brewer)  Holland.  The  elder  Bolland 
came  to  St.  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  in  1839 
established  the  business  which  is  continued 
by  the  J.  Bolland  Jewelry  Company.  He  was 
prominent  as  a  man  of  affairs,  lived  a  long 
and  useful  life,  and  died  in  1893.  John  F. 
Bolland  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Christian  Brothers  Academy,  and 
obtained  his  earliest  business  experience  as 
a  clerk  in  his  father's  store.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  old  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  and  for  seven  years  thereafter  was  em- 
ployed as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  noted 
firm  of  manufacturing  jewelers  in  that  city. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis  in  1884  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  retail 
jewelry  business  and  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry.  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Bolland 
he  formed  the  joint  stock  company  which  be- 
came known  as  the  J.  Bolland  Jewelry  Com- 
pany, which  succeeded  to  the  conduct  and 
management  of  a  business  established  fifty- 
four  years  earlier.  Of  this  corporation,  which 
is  widely  known  to  the  jewelry  trade,  and 
which  numbers  among  its  patrons  people  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest,  Mr. 
Bolland  has  been  president  since  its  forma- 
tion. He  is  an  accomplished  merchant  and  a 
business  man  of  high  character,  and  is  promi- 
nent also  in  social  circles  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Mercantile  and  other  clubs.  He  married, 
February  14,  1891,  Miss  Mary  M.  Buck, 
daughter  of  Samuel  E.  Buck,  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bollinger  Comity. — A  county  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Perry,  on  the  east  by  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau, on  the  south  by  Stoddard  and 
Wayne,  and  on  the  west  by  Wayne  and  Madi- 
son Counties;  area,  381,081  acres.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  irregular,  broken  and 
hilly,  with  wide  valleys,  some  swamp  land  and 
rolling  table  lands.  The  soil  is  generally  clay 
loam,  red  and  gravelly  in  the  rough  sections 
and  exceedingly  fertile  in  the  valleys.  The 
county  is  well  drained  by  the  White  Water  in 
the  northeastern  part,  the  Castor  in  the  south- 
western, and  Crooked  Creek  in  the  southern 
part.    Smaller  streams  are  the  Hurricane  and 


Perkins  Creeks.  Only  about  28  per  cent  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  60 
per  cent  is  timber,  mostly  gum,  cypress,  oak, 
hickory,  some  ash,  walnut,  cottonwood  and 
pine.  These  woods  are  valuable,  and  the 
lumber  industry  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  lumber  shipments  in  1898, 
which  were  as  follows.  Sawed  lumber,  3,- 
188,800  feet ;  logs,  288,000  feet ;  black  walnut 
logs,  90,000  feet;  crosS-ties,  32,688;  staves 
and  barrel  heads,  298  cars.  The  land  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  cereals,  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  In  1898  there  were  shipped 
from  the  county  24,720  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
10,870  pounds  of  grass  seed.  The  different 
grasses  grow  abundantly,  and  stock-raising 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  ag- 
riculture. In  1898  there  were  shipped  to  out- 
side markets  488  head  of  cattle,  4,200  head  of 
hogs,  9,417  pounds  of  dressed  beef,  and  5,542 
pounds  of  hides.  There  were  also  exported 
235,249  pounds  of  poultry,  118,260  dozen  of 
cR§^s,  700  baskets  of  peaches,  4,452  crates  of 
strawberries,  and  2,000  pounds  of  dried  fruits. 
Minerals  found  in  the  county  are  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  kaolin  and  ochre,  but  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  development.  For  some 
years  quantities  of  hematite  iron  ore  were 
mined  and  shipped.  Lead  and  zinc  have  not 
been  found  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the 
mining  of  them  profitable.  Some  deposits  of 
kaolin  have  been  worked,  and  shipments 
made  to  the  porcelain  factories  of  the  East. 
Fine  limestone,  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, is  abundant.  In  the  county  there  are 
thirty-three  miles  of  railroad,  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain, which  passes  southeasterly  through  the 
center;  the  Cape  Girardeau,  Bloomfield  & 
Southern,  which  terminates  at  Zalma,  in  the 
southern  part,  and  connects  with  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  which  touches  the 
southern  line.  Bollinger  County  was  organ- 
ized by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  ap- 
proved March  i,  1851.  It  was  formed  of 
portions  of  Wayne,  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Stoddard  Counties,  and  named  in  honor  of 
George  Frederick  Bollinger.  Bollinger  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  of  Swiss  parentage. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  was  shot  at  his  home  by  Tories. 
George  Frederick  was  the  fourth  son.  In 
1796  he  settled  on  the  White  Water  River, 
then  in  the  district  of  Cape  Girardeau.  He 
had  a  companion  named  Moose,  who  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  this  region. 
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Bollinger    became    acquainted   with    Louis 
Lorimier,  commandant  of  the  post  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  who  promised  him  concessions  of 
land  if  he  would  induce  settlers  to  locate  in 
the  country.    According  to  the  Spanish  rules, 
settlers  could  locate  on  800  arpens  of  land 
(about  640  acres)  upon  payment  of  fees  which 
amounted  to  forty-one  dollars,  but  they  were 
required  to  make  improvements  and  to  be- 
come permanent  settlers.    Bollinger  returned 
to  North  Carolina,  and  came  back  to  Upper 
Louisiana  with  his  wife  and  twenty  colonists 
and  their  families.    This  party  came  across 
the  country  from  North  Carolina  in  wagons, 
and   crossed  the  Mississippi   River  at   Ste. 
Genevieve,  January  i,  1800.  Members  of  this 
expedition  were  Mathias,  John,  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, Daniel  and  Philip  Bollinger  and  fami- 
lies ;  Peter  and  Conrad  Stutler,  Joseph  Nys- 
wonger,   George  and   Peter   Grount,   Peter 
Crytes,  John  and  Jacob   Cotner,  John   and 
Isaac  Miller,  Frederick  Limbough,  Leonard 
Welker  and   Frank   Slinkard.    All   were   of 
German  or  Swiss  parentage  and  members  of 
the    German   Reformed   Church.     They   all 
located  on  land  along  White  Water  River, 
each  taking  up  from  three  to  four  hundred 
arpens.      Soon  after,  by  order  of  Lorimier, 
the  members  of  the  colony  were  formed  into 
a   militia  company,  under  the  command  of 
George  Frederick  Bollinger,  and  became  one 
of  the  best  mounted  and  drilled  organizations 
in  the  Territory.     Bollinger  built  a  log  mill 
about  1801,  and  soon  replaced  it  with  a  stone 
one.      At    this    mill,    for   many    years,    was 
ground  the  bread  stuff   of   the  inhabitants. 
Other  settlers  on  the  White  Water  were  Val- 
entine Lorr,  Handel   Barks,  Elijah  Welsh, 
Daniel   Hildebrand  and  William  Patterson, 
all  of  whom  located  on  land  in  1803.    In  the 
section  that  is  now  Bollinger  County  there 
"were   other   settlers   besides   those   on   the 
White  Water.    In  1800  Urban  Asherbrounar 
settled  on  Castor  Creek,  and  before  1804  Ed- 
-ward  Haythorn  and  Joseph  Watkins  located 
on  the  same  stream,  near   the   St.  Francois 
County  line.    About  the  same  time  Thomas 
Lewis,  James  Smith  and  Lemuel  Hargrave 
settled  on  Hog  Creek,  and  John  Lorance  on 
Crooked  Creek,  and  Daniel   Hahn  on  the 
creek  which  bears  his  name,  about  two  miles 
from  the  present  site  of   Lutesville.     Other 
early  settlers  were  Henry  Barber  and  John 
Deck,  on  Crooked  Creek,  and  Jacob  Nifong, 
Jacob  Hinkle  and  Jacob  Clodfelter,  North 


Carolinians,  who  settled  near  White  Water 
Creek.  In  1805  Rev.  Samuel  Weiberg  (or 
Whybark,  as  it  is  now  spelled)  came  from 
North  Carolina  upon  the  invitation  of  Major 
Bollinger  and  fellow  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1833,  he  attended  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  colony,  and  also  preached  in  dif- 
ferent section  of  southeastern  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  Members  of  the  colony  were  thrifty, 
and  from  the  first  all  prospered  and  some  be- 
came prominent  in  business  and  political 
affairs.  .  Major  Bollinger  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Territorial  Assembly,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  for  a  number  of  terms, 
and  in  1828  was  made  president  pro  tem.  of 
that  body.  In  1836  he  was  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors.  He  died  in  1842.  Soon  after 
his  settlement  on  White  Water  his  wife  died, 
leaving  one  daughter,  who  married  Joseph 
Frizel,  and  after  his  death  she  became  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Dougherty.  She  was  the 
owner  of  the  first  piano  in  Cape  Girardeau 
district.  On  March  24,  1851,  the  first  county 
court  was  organized  at  the  house  of  John 
Stevens,  on  Hurricane  Creek.  The  judges 
appointed  were  Reuben  Smith,' John  Stevens 
and  Drury  Massey,  with  William  C.  Grims- 
ley,  sheriff,  and  Oliver  E.  Snider,  clerk.  Soon 
after  a  brick  courthouse  was  built  at  Dallas — 
now  Marble  Hill.  The  building  was  thirty 
by  thirty  feet,  two  stories.  This  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  March  2,  1866,  and  with  it 
were  burned  some  of  the  records  of  the 
county.  The  same  year  another  brick  court- 
house was  built.  This,  too,  was  burned  in 
March,  1884.  It  had  been  condemned,  and 
at  the  time  was  occupied  only  by  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  courts.  Lutesville,  which  had 
been  laid  out  a  mile  southwest  of  Marble  Hill, 
was  ambitious  to  become  the  seat  of  justice, 
and  a  proposition  to  change  to  that  place  was 
voted  upon  at  the  general  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884.  The  town  corporation  of  Marble 
Hill  voted  $1,000,  and  by  private  subscrip- 
tion $1,620  additional  was  raised,  and  the 
proposition  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
The  county  court  appropriated  $7,000,  and, 
with  this  and  the  subscriptions  raised  in 
Marble  Hill,  the  present  courthouse  was  built 
the  following  year.  The  first  members  of  the 
bar  of  Bollinger  County  were  A.  C.  Ketchum, 
who  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  Judge 
George  H.  Green,  James  McWilliams,  F. 
Quimby  and  Alexander   Barrett.     In    1827, 
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when  the  territory  now  comprising  Bollinger 
County  was  part  of  Cape  Girardeau  County, 
a  quarrel  between  two  early  settlers,  Conrad 
Cothner  and  Charles  Hinkle,  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  Hinkle.  Cothner  was  tried  in  the 
Madison  County  Court,  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  was  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  and  fined 
$500.  During  the  Civil  War  the  county  was 
the  scene  of  a  few  small  skirmishes.  August 
24,  1862,  Confederate  Colonel  W.  L.  Jeffers, 
with  one  hundred  men,  attacked  four  com- 
panies of  the  Twelfth  Cavalry,  Missouri  State 
militia,  under  Major  B.  F.  Lazear,  on 
Crooked  Creek,  and  routed  them.  Lindsay 
Murdock,  a  resident  of  the  county,  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  colonel  by  General  Fre- 
mont, and  raised  four  companies,  many 
members  of  which  were  from  the  county. 
Levi  C.  Whyback  was  captain  of  Company 
"F,"  which  was  recruited  in  Bollinger  and 
Perry  Counties,  and  the  county  also  fur- 
nished many  members  to  Company  "G."  The 
townships  in  the  county  are  Crooked  Creek, 
Cedar,  Filmore,  German,  Liberty,  Lorance, 
Union,  Wayne  and  White  Water.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Marble  Hill,  the  county  seat ; 
Lutesville  and  Zalma.  The  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  county  is  79 ;  teachers,  81 ; 
pupils,  5,167.  The  estimated  total  value  of 
the  taxable  property  in  the  county  is 
$3,765,000.  The  population  in  1900  was 
14,650. 

Bollinger,  George  Frederick, 

pioneer  and  State  Senator,  was  born  of  Ger- 
man-Swiss parentage,  in  North  Carolina, 
about  1770,  and  died  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County,  Missouri,  in  1843.  He  was  a  son  of 
Henry  Bollinger,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
who  was  shot  and  killed  at  his  home  by 
Tories.  George  Frederick  Bollinger,  in 
1796,  came  to  Louisiana,  as  Missouri  was 
then  known,  and  settled  on  White  Water 
River,  near  where  the  town  of  White  Water 
is  now  located.  He  was  given  concessions 
by  the  Spanish  government  on  condition  that 
he  locate  a  colony.  In  1799  he  returned  to 
his  former  home,  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1800,  arrived  at  Ste.  Genevieve  with  a  colony 
of  about  twenty  families,  which  settled  upon 
land  on  the  White  Water  River.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  colony  were  organized  into  a 
company  of  militia,  of  which  Bollinger  was 
made  captain  by  Don  Louis  Lorimier.    Bol- 


linger erected  a  log  mill,  and  for  years  the 
place  was  called  Bollinger's  Mill.  He  was  a 
member  from  Cape  Girardeau  district  of  the 
first  Territorial  Assembly,  and  was '  subse- 
quently re-elected,  and  when  Missouri  be- 
came a  State  was  elected  several  times  to  the 
State  Senate.  In  1828  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1836  was 
a  presidential  elector  on  the  Jackson  ticket. 
The  County  of  Bollinger  was  named  in  his 
honor. 

Bond  and  Stock  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation^  St.  liOnis. — ^An  association  com- 
posed of  brokers  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  business,  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  rules  governing 
it,  the  protection  of  it  against  disreputable 
persons  and  practices  and  the  support  of  a 
recognized  standard  of  honor.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1894,  with  H.  W.  Wernse  as  president, 
A.  D.  Grant  as  secretary,  Charles  Hodgman 
as  vice  president,  and  B.  C.  Jenkins  as  treas- 
urer. 

Bond,  Henry  Whitelaw,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  near  Brownsville,  Tennessee, 
January  27,  1848,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ellen 
(Whitelaw)  Bond.  His  more  remote  an- 
cestors in  the  paternal  line  were  North  Caro- 
linians, while  his  mother's  family  went  from 
Virginia  to  Tennessee.  Both  the  Bond  and 
Whitelaw  families  belonged  to  that  physically 
and  mentally  vigorous  Scotch-Irish  element 
of  the  population  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  advancing 
the  civilization  of  this  country  and  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  governmental  affairs.  Until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  Henry  W.  Bond 
resided  in  Tennessee,  and  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  State.  Coming  then  to  St. 
Louis,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  City 
University,  popularly  known  in  those  da3rs  as 
"Wyman's  School,"  and  later  completed  his 
scholastic  education  at  Harvard  College, 
After  leaving  Harvard  he  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  studied  law  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Judge  Thomas  J.  Freeman,  one 
of  the  noted  lawyers  of  that  State.  In  1870, 
soon  after  he  attained  his  majority,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  there.  At 
the  end  of  nine  years  of  active  practice  in 
Tennessee,  in  the  course  of  which  he  demon- 
strated that  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the 
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conduct  of  litigation  by  natural  endowments 
and  educational  attainments,  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  and,  although  only  thirty  years  of 
age,  almost  immediately  impressed  himself 
upon  the  bar  of  that  city  as  a  well  rounded 
and  well  equipped  lawyer,  thoroughly  at 
home  in  every  department  of  professional 
work.  Within  a  year  after  his  coming  to  St. 
Louis  he  became  associated  professionally 
with  Judge  James  J.  Lindsley,  and  the  law 
firm  thus  constituted  was  one  of  those  most 
prominent  at  the  St.  Louis  bar  for  a  period 
of  six  years  thereafter.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  served  during  the  session  of  the 
Thirty-third  General  Assembly,  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a  legislator  of  practical  ideas, 
forcefulness  in  debate  and  large  influence  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  of  his  immediate  constituency.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  of  service  in  the  Legisla- 
ture he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Charles 
Gibson  and  Charles  Eldon  Gibson,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Gibson,  Bond  &  Gibson,  which 
continued  in  existence  until  1892,  at  which 
time  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  judicial 
duties.  While  practicing  in  this  connection 
he  was  identified  with  many  cases  involving 
interests  of  large  magnitude,  and  gave  special 
attention  to  that  branch  of  the  practice  deal- 
ing with  corporate  bodies  and  corporation 
law.  As  a  practitioner  he  was  noted  for  being 
exceedingly  careful  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases,  for  the  readiness  and  facility  with 
which  he  comprehended  every  phase  of  a 
controversy,  and  his  apt  interpretations  of 
the  law.  While  he  was  an  able  jury  lawyer, 
his  clear  and  lucid  arguments  were  peculiarly 
effective  when  addressed  to  the  courts. 
These  arguments,  as  well  as  his  general 
methods  of  practice,  evidenced  the  judicial 
cast  of  his  mind,  and  impressed  upon  his  as- 
sociates at  the  bar  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions,  and  in  1892  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Court 
of  Appeals.  As  a  jurist  he  has  justified  the 
expectations  of  his  warmest  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  has  not  only  been  a  conspicu- 
ously able  judge,  but  a  thoroughly  upright 
and  impartial  arbiter  of  affairs  submitted  to 
his  judgment.  Judge  Bond  married,  in  1880, 
Miss  Mary  Miller,  daughter  of  Judge  Austin 
Miller,  of  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  and  has  four 
children,  named,  respectively,  Thomas,  Irene, 
Whitelaw  and  Marion  Bond. 


Bonhani,  David,  was  bom  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  February  7,  1834.  He 
came  to  Missouri  with  his  father  in  1856,  and 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  educated  in  Wis- 
consin, where  his  father  lived  for  a  time.  He 
served  as  a  Union  soldier  in  the  Civil  War 
and  was  promoted  to  regimental  quarter- 
master, which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
mustered  out  at  St.  Louis,  April  17,  1865.  In 
1869-70  he  served  as  county  judge  of  Andrew 
County,  and  in  1879  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  was  re-elected  for  four  successive 
terms. 

Bonne  Terre. — ^A  city  in  Perry  Town- 
ship, St.  Francois  County,  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  Farming^on,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  &  Bonne  Terre  Railroad,  fifty-eight 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  Early  in  the  history 
of  the  county,  lead  and  zinc  were  found  at 
Boone  Terre,  to  which  the  name  was  given 
by  French  settlers,  meaning  "good  earth," 
as  much  disseminated  ore  was  found  there, 
which  required  only  washing  to  render  the 
mineral  marketable.  Up  to  i860  there  were 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  families  located 
at  the  place.  In  1864  the  richness  of  the  ore 
attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  capitalists, 
a  company  was  formed,  lands  purchased  and 
mills  for  the  reduction  of  ore  were  built. 
About  the  mines  a  village  sprang  up  which 
rapidly  increased  in  size  as  the  business  of 
the  mines  developed.  In  1882  a  town  was 
laid  out  and  outside  its  limits  little  villages 
were  started  and  called  Settletown,  Bogy- 
town,  Moontown,  Hilltown  and  Elvinstown. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  town  the  name 
Bonne  Terre,  which  had  been  given  pre- 
viously to  a  postoffice  established,  was 
adopted.  In  July,  1883,  fire  destroyed  the 
works  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  and 
in  March,  1885,  the  plant  of  the  Deslogc 
Lead  Company  was  destroyed.  These  fires, 
while  temporarily  stopping  work  at  the 
mines,  resulted  in  a  benefit,  as  larger  works 
were  erected,  and  a  greater  number  of  hands 
employed.  From  the  first  mining  has  been 
the  main  industry  of  the  town,  and  Bonne 
Terre  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  tributary  country. 
Besides  the  mining  plants,  one  of  which  em- 
braces the  largest  lead  smelters  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  bus- 
iness concerns,  large  and  small,  including 
two  banks,  flouring  and  planing  mills,  brick 
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yard,  machine  shop,  three  hotels  and  many 
well  stocked  stores  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  four  schools,  one  of  which  is  for  colored 
children;  six  churches,  Catholic,  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist  Episcopal,  and  three 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South.  The  Catholics 
have  a  select  school — ^St.  Joseph's — which  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  town  has 
electric  lights.  The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  other  orders  have 
lodges  in  the  town.  The  first  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  town  was  the  "Register," 
started  in  1885,  by  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick;  the 
second  was  the  "Critic"  in  1887  '^y  John  La 
Chance.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  papers 
now  published,  the  "Star,"  edited  by  H.  M. 
Butler,  and  the  "Democrat  Register,"  by  B. 
A.  Ray.  The  population  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding near  by  hamlets,  in  1890  was  3,719. 
Estimated  population  (1899),  4,000. 

Bonneville,  Benjamin  Lewis,   an 

officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  born  April 
II,  1796.  His  father  was  highly  educated, 
and  controlled  a  press  in  Paris,  which  was  an 
adjunct  of  Thomas  Paine's  Republican  Club. 
Paine  escaped  from  France  with  Mme.  Bonne- 
ville and  her  son,  Benjamin,  then  a  lad,  but 
the  elder  Bonneville  was  not  permitted  to  go 
at  that  time,  though  afterward  released,  when 
he  joined  his  family  in  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  Paine,  whose  writings  on  the  side  of 
the  American  Revolution  had  attracted  much 
attention,  secured  the  appointment  of  young 
Bonneville  to  the  West  Point  Academy, 
where  he  graduated  in  1819.  By  appoint- 
ment of  the  War  Department  he  accom- 
panied Lafayette  on  his  last  visit  to  this 
country  in  1824,  and  returned  with  him  to 
France  as  his  guest,  and  was  domiciled  in  his 
family  for  a  time.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  and 
assigned  to  frontier  duty,  soon  attaining  the 
rank  of  captain.  Fond  of  adventure  and  de- 
sirous of  exploring  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  he  applied  for  and  received  a  two 
years*  leave  of  absence,  or  until  October, 
1833,  and  organized  an  expedition  with  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  Delaware  Indians,  out- 
fitting at  St.  Louis  and  starting  overland 
May  I,  1832,  from  Fort  Osage,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  His  was  the  first  wagon  train 
that  ever  crossed  the  prairie.    The  story  of 


his  achievements,  rivaling  those   of   Lewis, 
Qark,   Ashley   and    Fremont,  engaged   the 
graphic  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  and  are 
told  in  his  "Tour  of  the  Prairies,"  published 
about  the  year   1836.    Bonneville  outstayed 
his  leave  by  several  months.    No  report  had 
reached  the  war  office,  and,  supposedly  dead, 
he  was  dropped  from  the  rolls,  but  August 
22,  1835,  he  and  the  remnants  of  his   band 
strolled  into  Fort  Gibson.    There  was  some 
difficulty  concerning  his  reinstatement,  but 
on  his  production  of  his  maps  and  tracings 
of  the  mountain  routes  and  passes,  with  full 
descriptions  of  the  country.  President  Jack- 
son ordered  that  he  be  restored.    In  Florida, 
whence  he  was  detailed  from  Fort  Smith  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Seminole  War,  he 
gained  distinction  as  an   Indian  fighter,  his 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  savage  warfare 
being  invaluable.     Not  long  after  the  close 
of  that  incident  he  was  ordered  to  Mexico, 
where  he  was  in  several  engagements,  and 
where  he  received  a   severe  wound   in   the 
side.    Subsequent  to  the  Mexican  War  he 
was  stationed  successively  at  various  mili- 
tary points.    He  was  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
when  the  Civil   War   opened,  but,  although 
previously  a  Southerner  in  feeling,  he  came 
to  St.  Louis  and  appealed  to  General  Grant  to 
be  assigned  to  a  suitable  command   in  the 
Union  Army.  Through  the  influence  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  had    known    Bonneville    in 
Mexico  and  appreciated  his  military  qualities, 
he  was  promoted  from  captain  to  be  a  brevet 
brigadier  general,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Benton  Barracks,  on  the  St.  Louis 
fair  grounds,  where  he  remained  during  the 
war  as  mustering  and  inspecting  officer.     It 
was  here  that  his  wife  and  daughter  died. 
His  daughter  was  a  charming  young  lady  of 
eighteen  years.    The  grief-stricken   mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Lewis,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania,  survived  but  a  few  days, 
and  was  buried  by  her  side.    At  the  close  of 
the  war  General  Bonneville  was  retired  from 
service,  and,  returning  to  Fort  Smith,  built  a 
handsome  residence  on  his  farm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   In  1870  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Neis,  of  Fort  Smith,  who  is  now — 1898 — ^liv- 
ing there.    General  BonneviUe  died  in  1878, 
and  his  remains  now  lie,  with  those  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  in  Belle- 
font  aine.  An  imposing  monument  marks  the 
spot. 
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Boogher,  ^ohn  P.^  merchant,  was  bcrtn 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Frederick  County,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  October  8,  1835,  and  died 
at  his  residence  on  West  Pine  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  December  27,  1893.    He  was  educated 
at   Frederick    College,  of    Frederick    City, 
Maryland,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile    pursuits,  engaging   first    in   the 
retail  dry  goods  business  at  Frederick  City. 
Coming  west  in  L856,  he  connected  himself 
the  same  year  with  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  Pomeroy,  Benton  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
With    this    house    he    remained    six    years, 
thoroughly     familiarizing     himself     in     the 
course  of  that  term  of  service  with  all  the 
details  of  the  wholesale  trade,  and  obtaining 
a  broad  knowledge  of  Western  trade  in  gen- 
eral.   Severing  his  connection  with  the  firm 
of  Pomeroy,  Benton  &  Co.,  in  1862,  he  be- 
came associated  with  what  was  then  the  well 
known  commercial  house  of  Henry  Bell  & 
Sons,  and  continued  his  connection  with  that 
house  until  it  went  out  of  business.     In  1878 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Wear-Boogher 
Dry  Goods  Company,  and  was  made  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation.    The  new  enterprise 
was  successful  from  the  start,  and  soon  took 
a  leading  place   among  the   wholesale   dry 
goods    houses    of   St.    Louis,    as    did    Mr. 
Boogher  among  the  merchants  of  the  city. 
He  continued  to  be  actively  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  died  lamented  by 
all  his  associates  in  commercial  and  social 
circles.    Pleasing  in  his  manners,  genial  and 
kindly  under  all  circumstances,  he  had  a  host 
of  warm  personal  friends,  and    those    who 
knew  him  less  intimately  appreciated  no  less 
his  business  ability,  and  his  sterling  worth  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen.    He  was  identified  polit- 
ically with  the  Democratic  party,  but  was  not 
active  in  politics,  and  never  sought  nor  held 
political  ofiice.    He  was  a  Methodist  church- 
man, and  for  thirty-five  years  was  a  loyal  and 
zealous    member   of    Centenary    Methodist 
Episcopal    Church,  South.    He    married,  in 
1871,   Miss    Eliza    B.   Silver,  daughter    of 
Joseph  Silver,  a  wealthy  cotton  planter  of  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Soomer. — See  "Lamonte." 

Soone,  Banton  Gallitin,  an  eminent 
lawyer,   was    born    October   23,    1838,   in 
Callaway    County,    Missouri,    and    died    at 
21 


Clinton,  Missouri,  February  11,  1900.  He 
was  descended  from  the  famous  pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone,  through  both  his  parents, 
Banton  Gallitin  Boone  and  Elizabeth  Boone, 
and  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  the 
same  as  was  her  married  name.  The  father 
was  a  physician,  who  came  to  Missouri  in 
1818,  first  locating  in  Callaway  County, 
thence  removing  to  Pike  County,  and  finally 
returning  to  Callaway  County,  where  he 
died.  The  son,  Banton  G.  Boone,  was  but 
three  months  old  when  his  father  died. 
Until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  lived 
with  his  maternal  grandparents,  and  when 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  work  in  a 
printing  office  at  Troy,  Missouri.  In  1856 
he  went  to  Clinton,  Missouri,  and  although 
without  friends  or  means,  he  there  began,  a 
career  which  became  eminently  successful. 
He  soon  obtained  appointment  as  deputy 
circuit  clerk,  and  occupied  the  position  for 
about  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
although  he  had  never  attended  school  a 
single  day,  he  was  a  well  informed  young 
man,  who  had  devoted  his  night  hours  not 
only  to  the  acquisition  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, but  to  reading  law.  In  i860  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Clinton,  by  Judge 
Foster  P.  Wright.  He  had  scarcely  begun 
practice  when  the  Civil  War  began,  and  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service.  When 
peace  was  restored  he  returned  to  Clinton, 
and  resumed  practice,  soon  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  western  Missouri.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner 
which  brought  him  the  highest  encomiums 
from  the  most  distinguished  jurists.  During 
his  term  of  service  he  represented  the  State 
in  the  Maxwell  murder  case,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  his  official  capacity, 
he  was  of  counsel  in  th^  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  Railway  bond  case,  and  appeared 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  judgment  was  rendered 
which  saved  to  the  State  about  one-half  a 
million  dollars.  Well  read  in  all  departments 
of  his  profession,  he  particularly  excelled  in 
that  of  constitutional  law.  He  was  a  force- 
ful speaker,  and  at  times  rose  to  flights  of 
eloquence.  One  of  his  most  masterly  efforts, 
for  which  he  was  warmly  complimented  by 
Chief  Justice  Henry,  and  Judges  Ray,  Sher- 
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wood,  Black  and  Norton,  was  a  memorial 
address  delivered  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Waldo  P.  Johnson,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri.  His  address  on  the 
celebrated  Birch  vs.  Benton  slander  case  was 
a  unique  production,  and  has  an  enduring 
place  in  professional  literature.  He  was  a 
man  of  broad  and  liberal  information,  courte- 
ous in  his  bearing,  and  while  tenacious  of  his 
views  in  upholding  Democratic  principles,  he 
was  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  from 
Henry  County,  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
received  by  a  candidate  in  that  county,  and 
upon  taking  his  seat  was  elected  Speaker, 
defeating  General  James  Shields.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Marmaduke 
as.  a  commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and 
in  1889  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  More- 
house as  a  delegate  from  Missouri  to  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Inauguration 
of  President  George  Washington,  at  New 
York.  He  was  married  June  4,  1874,  to  Miss 
Irene  Rogers,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Rogers,  of  Clinton,  Missouri.  Her  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Major  General  Gorman,  once 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  United  States 
Senator  from  that  State,  and  a  cousin  of 
Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland. 

Boone^  John  T«,  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company's  interests  in 
Kansas  City,  having  the  valuable  association 
of  his  brother,  Daniel  Boone,  in  that  capac- 
ity, was  born  in  Howard  County,  Missouri. 
Their  father,  a  man  prominent  in  the  social 
and  political  affairs  of  his  community  and 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters, 
was  State  librarian  of  Missouri  at  the  time  of 
his  death  and  no  man  was  esteemed  more 
highly  by  those  whose  duties  called  them  to 
the  State  capital  than  was  William  C.  Boone. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  his  family 
ties  are  traced  to  direct  connection  with 
those  of  the  noted  pioneer  whose  name  has 
been  given  an  imperishable  place  in  the 
records  of  history.  John  T.  Boone,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  and  serving  a  probation 
in  business  circles,  represented  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  California 
before  he  went  to  St.  Louis  under  the 
direction  of  William  L.  Hill,  the  general 
agent.    Prior  to  that  time  Daniel  Boone  was 


a  bank  official    in   Jefferson    City,  Missouri, 
and  had  attained  prominence  in  the  business 
associations   which   he    formed.     The    New 
York  Life,  now  one  of  the  greatest  parts  of 
the  splendid  financial  scheme  which  adds  to 
the  richness    and    importance    of    Missouri, 
first  entered  this  State  for  the  transaction  of 
business  in  1855.     St.  Louis  was  its  prime 
field  of  operations,  and  there,  in  that  early 
day,  a  flourishing  business-  was  rapidly  built 
up.     The  men  whose  names  appear  in  the 
introductory    lines    of    this    article    entered 
upon  their  careers  as  representatives  of  this 
company  in  Missouri  in  1876.  They  traveled 
out  of  St.  Louis  as  traveling  agents  for  the 
western  department  and  the  term  of  their 
service  in  St.  Louis  and  tributary  territory 
covered     about     sixteen     years.       At     the 
end      of     that      time      they     removed     to 
Kansas     City,     where     the     company     had 
already    made    important    investments,   and 
w  here  the  business  was  approaching  a  degree 
of  such  magnitude  that  shrewd  management 
and    wise    supervision    were    required.       In 
1896  they  were  given  entire  charge  over  the 
Kansas  City  branch,  and  the  growth  of  the 
business  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
demonstrated  by  the  heads  of  the  company 
when  this  step  was  decided  upon.     In  1885 
the  New  York  Life  completed  its  magnificent 
office  building  in  Kansas  City,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1450,000  and  said  to  be  the  finest 
structure  for    commercial    purposes    in    the 
West.     The  business  over  which  these  men 
have  control  covers  a  territory  embracing 
several  hundred  square  miles,  and  about  one 
hundred    and    fifty    men    are     under    their 
direction.     During  the  last    four  years  the 
growth  of  the  company's  operations  has  been 
nothing  short  of  marvelous,  the  amount  of 
business  written  in  the  Kansas  City  territory 
increasing  from  one  million  to  nearly  seven 
millions  of  dollars  annually  during  that  time. 
In  addition  to  the    elegant    office    building 
owned  by  the  New  York  Life  in  Kansas  City, 
the  company  has  a  splendid  piece  of  property 
in  Heist  Building  and    owns    other    invest- 
ments to  the  value   of  one   million   dollars. 
The  New  York  Life  has  always  stood  for  a 
greater  Missouri  and  has  done  a  loyal  piart 
by  the  metropolis  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State.    Its  investments  are  stable  and  sub- 
stantial and  its  methods  so  well  known  that 
the  wonderful  growth  of  business,  surpassing 
all  other  records    and   exceeding   all   other 
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companies,  is  considered  the  natural  se- 
quence to  operations  that  are  stupendous  in 
magnitude  but  judicious  in  detail.  The 
Messrs.  Boone  have  a  great  faith  in  their 
company  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  two  facts  which  help  to  explain  the 
success  of  their  efforts  in  Kansas  City. 

Boone  County. — By  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature approved  November  i6,  1820,  Boone 
County  was  organized  out  of  a  portion  of 
the   territory   of   Howard,   "the   mother   of 
counties."    At  the  time  of  its  organization  it 
contained    about    3,500    inhabitants,    chiefly 
from  Madison  County,  Kentucky.    It  retains 
its    original    boundaries    and    contains    674 
square  miles  or  431,000  acres  of  area.    If  not 
in  fact  the  largest,  it  is  among  the  largest 
counties  in  the  State;  larger  in  suj^rficial 
surface  than  some  of  the  States  of  Europe 
and  islands  of  the  ocean,  which,  stricken  from 
the  roil  of  empire  or  blotted  from  the  annals 
of  nations,  would  so  mar  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere as  to  leave  it  measurably  without   a 
history.    It  is  also  about  half  as  large  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  and 
one-third  the  area  of  several  others;  and  in 
the  sphere  in  which  it  has  moved,  considering 
the  extent  of  its  opportunities  and  capacity, 
and  the  comparatively  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  first  settlement,  will  favor- 
ably compare  in  its  achievements  and  prowess 
with  some  geographical  divisions  of  our  own 
and  foreign  lands,  larger  even  in  size  and 
much  older  in  years,  whose  history  is  canon- 
ized in  poetry  and  song.     The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of    Daniel    Boone,  the  old 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  pioneer, '  hunter  and 
Indian  fighter,  who  died  in  Femme  Osage 
Township,  St.  Charles  County,  in  the  latter 
State,   September  26,    1820,   less   than   two 
months   before   the   county  was   organized. 
As  early  as  1812-13,  before  the  tide  of  fla- 
grant war  reached  the  interior  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Missouri,  a  few  of  the  emigrant  Ken- 
tuckians  that  settled  in  Cooper's  Bottom,  in 
Howard  County,  ventured  to  the  rich  and 
higJ^er  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Moniteau 
Creek,  in  the  neighborhood  of  "Thrall's  Prai- 
rie," as  it  was  afterward  called ;  and  they  were 
emboldened  to  make  this  venture  by  the  pro- 
tection  afforded   by   Head's   Fort,   a   small 
stockade  defense,  so  named  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain Million  Head,  who  was  himself  an  emi- 
grant.   This  fort  was  situated  at  a  spring  of 


never-failing  water  in  a  bend  of   the  Moni*- 
teau,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  and  about 
two   miles    north   of   the   present    town    of 
Rocheport.      The  first  settlement,  or    more 
properly  the  first  cabin  erected,  and  patch  of 
corn  planted,  were  the  work  in  1812-13  of 
John  and  William  Berry,  Wm.  Baxter  and 
Reuben  Gentry,  in  the  neighborhood,  if  not 
on   a   part,  of  what  is  now  known   as  "the 
Model    Farm,"    formerly    constituting    the 
large  and  rich  estate  of  Honorable  John  W. 
Harris,  and  in  earlier  times  called  "Thrall's 
Prairie";    called  by  this  name  because  the 
prairie  was  owned  and  settled  in  1816  by  Au- 
gustus Thrall,  an  emigrant  from  Tennessee. 
About  the  same  time  emigrants  from  Madi- 
son County,  Kentucky,  came  over  the  Moni- 
teau and  settled  there,  namely,  James  Barnes, 
Robert  and  Mitchel  Payne,  John  Denham, 
David  McQuitty  and    Robert    Barclay,  with 
their  families.     Little   progress   was   made, 
however,  in  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
now    embraced   by   the    boundary    lines    of 
Boone  County,  until  after  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  treaty  of  181 5,  by  which  the 
Indians  relinquished  all  claims  to  any  portion 
of  the  territory  north  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Speedily  following  the  declaration  of   peace 
and  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  relin- 
quishment of  Indian  titles,  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration sent  in  a  flood,  and  Robert  Hinkson, 
after  w^hom  the  creek  on  which  Columbia  is 
located  was  called;  William  Callaham,  for 
whom  "Callaham's  Fork"  of  the  Perche  and 
"Callaham's  Lick"  are  named;  William  Gra- 
ham, Reuben  and  Henry  Cave,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  all  from  Madison  County,  Ken- 
tucky, settled  along  the  old  Boone's  Lick 
trail,  or  old  St.  Charles  Road,  leading  from 
St.  Louis  to  Franklin,  a  "trail"  which  was 
first  traversed  in  1808-10  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Ben  Cooper,  and   other  immigrants  of 
that  name,  while  en  route  by  land  from  Madi- 
son County,  Kentucky,  via  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, and  theLoutre  Island  settlement,  in  the 
present  County  of  Montgomery,  to  "Boone's 
Lick,"  opposite  Arrow  Rock,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  Howard  County.   This  "Lick"  was 
at  Salt  Springs,  at  which,  in  1808,  two  of  the 
sons  of  old  Daniel  Boone — Daniel  M.  and 
Nathan — manufactured  salt.    Old  Daniel  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  enterprise;  in  fact, 
never  was  in  the  present  limits  of  Howard, 
Boone  or  Cooper  Counties,   much  less  lived 
in  either.    The  years  1816,  1817  and  1818 — 
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in  November  of  the  last  year  being  the  time 
of  the  first  land  sales  at  Franklin  by  the 
United  States — ^witnessed  a  great  influx  of 
population  into  the  "Boone  Lick  Country," 
and  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  by  Boone  County.  In  the  spring 
of  1816  many  crossed  the  Moniteau  to  the 
county  seat  east  of  it  and  settled  on  "New 
Madrid  Claims,"  many  of  which  were  then 
owned  by  Taylor  Berry,  a  land  speculator  of 
Franklin.  Among  these  were  Anderson 
Woods,  a  Baptist  preacher;  Robert  Barclay, 
John  Barnes,  William  Pipes,  Absalom  Hicks, 
John  Stephenson,  Jefferson  Fulcher,  Jesse 
Richardson,  and  a  family  of  Bartons,  rela- 
tives of  United  States  Senator  David  Barton. 

On  August  31,  1824,  Taylor  Berry  and 
Abiel  Leonard  (afterward  a  Supreme  judge) 
fought  a  duel  on  Wolf  Island,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  which  Berry  was  killed. 

The  settlement  about  "Thrall's  Prairie" 
grew  rapidly,  and  comprised  some  among  the 
best  citizens  of  that  time ;  men  who  have  left 
their  impress  upon  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Among  them  were  the 
following:  Augustus  Thrall,  Oliver  Parker, 
Anderson  Woods,  first  judge  of  the  county 
court;  Dr.  J.  B.  Wilcox,  Clayton  Heme, 
Tyre  Harris,  Overton  Harris,  Sampson,  Wil- 
liam and  Stephen  Wilhite,  Henry  Lightfoot, 
James  Ketchum,  William  Boone,  William 
Goslin,  John  Slack,  Wilford  Stephens,  Jona- 
than Barton,  James  Cochran,  Reuben  Hat- 
ton,  Charles  Laughlin,  and  a  number  whose 
names  we  have  not  space  to  give.  In  1819 
Oliver  Parker  had  a  store  at  "Thrall's  Prai- 
rie" and  kept  a  postoflice,  which  was  for 
some  time  known  as  "Lexington."  In  the 
spring  of  18 17  the  next  settlement  was  begun 
in  Perche  Creek  Bottom,  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  county,  by  John  Hickam,  An- 
thony Head,  Peter  and  Robert  Austin,  John 
McMickel,  Jacob  Maggard,  Silas  Riggs  and 
Abraham  N.  Foley.  In  181 7  immigration  to 
the  county  was  large,  and  steadily  increased 
during  the  years  1818,  1819  and  1820.  On 
Southern  Two-mile  Prairie  were  Overton 
Harris,  Peter  Bass,  Peter  Ellis,  Tyre  Martin, 
Lawrence  Bass,  Mason  Moss,  David  M. 
Hickman,  Wilson  Hunt,  John  Broughton, 
Benjamin  White,  Rev.  David  Doyle,  Samuel 
Crockett,  Philip  and  Benjamin  Barns,  Daniel 
Vincent,  Lewis  Woolfolk,  William  Shields, 
William  Simms,  Noah  Sapp,  Ed  Bass,  Abra- 
ham Barns,  John  Jamison,  Robert  and  Cyrus 


Jones,  Richard  Lawrence,  Durrett  Hubbard, 
Francis  Lipscomb,  J.  P.  Lynes,  John  Yates, 
Ambrose  C.  Estes,  Stephen  Chapman,  Rich- 
ard and  James  Barns,  Elias  Simms,  Mosias 
Jones,  John  M.  Smith,  Michael  Hersh,  Daniel 
Hubbard,  James  Harris.  On  the  Two-mile 
Prairie,  north  of  the  St.  Charles  Road,  were 
Samuel,  Elijah  and  Sampson  Wright,  Elias 
Newman,  Isaac  Geyhart,  Charles  Helm, 
James  Chandler,  William  Edwards,  Elijah 
Stephens,  Thomas  Peyton  Stephens,  Samuel 
Riggs,  Absalom  Renfro,  Nicholas  McCubbin, 
William  Wright,  William  Timberlake,  James 
and  Hugh  Crockett,  Benjamin  Estill,  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  a  Methodist  preacher,  Asa 
Stone,  Thomas  D.  Grant,  Roger  N.  Todd, 
first  circuit  clerk;  Levi  McGuire,  Lazarus 
Wilcox,  Thomas  C.  Maupin,  afterward  sheriff 
and  St^te  Senator;  James  Bams  and  others. 
Between  Rocheport  and  Thrall's  Prairie  were 
John  Gray,  Given  and  Joseph  Head,  David 
and  Andrew  McQuitty,  Samuel  Beattie,  Rob- 
ert Daley,  John  Cooper,  Solomon  and  Zacha- 
riah  Barnett,  William  Baxter,  John  Boggs, 
John  Berry,  David  and  James  Pipes,  John 
Copeland,  David  Kincaid,  William  Lientz, 
John  G.  Philips,  father  of  Honorable  John 
F.  Philips,  United  States  circuit  judge,  Kan- 
sas City;  Michael  Woods,  James  R.  Aber- 
nathy,  afterward  a  well  known  lawyer  of 
Paris,  Monroe  County,  Missouri;  Robert  D. 
Walkup  and  Tyre  Harris,  afterward  State 
Senator.  East  and  southeast  of  Rocheport 
generally  known  as  "Terrapin  Neck,"  lived 
Granville  Bledsoe,  Daniel,  William,  Jesse  and 
James  Lewis,  P.  Y.  Russell,  William  Burch, 
John  Graves,  afterward  one  of  the  founders 
of  ChilHcothe,  Missouri ;  Ichabod  C.  Hensley, 
Thomas  Williams  and  William  Fulkerson. 
East  of  this,  and  in  the  present  neighborhood 
of  Midway,  John  Henderson,  Jonathan  Free- 
man, Benjamin  Mothershead,  Charles  Laugh- 
lin, W.  T.  Hatton,  George  Crump,  William 
and  James  Y.  Jones  and  John  Onan.  A  few 
miles  north  of  Columbia  settled  Cabel  Fen- 
ton,  Riley  Slocum,  Hiram  Phillips,  David  C. 
Westerfield,  Jacob  Hoover,  John  Slack,  John 
T.  Evens,  Zachariah  Jackson,  John  Hamson, 
John  Graham  and  Aquilla  and  Amos  Bams. 
Near  where  Hallsville  now  stands  were  John 
Roberts  and  other  settlers  of  that  family, 
Peter  and  Joseph  Fountain,  the  latter  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  Andrew  G.  Hendrick. 
John  and  Joshua  Davis,  Smith  Turner  and 
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others.  In  the  Rockbridge  Mills  neighbor- 
hood, southwest  of  Columbia,  were  Thomas 
S.  Tuttle,  the  first  settler;  Peter  Creason, 
Nathan  Glasgow,  Elias  Elston  and  John  H. 
Lynch.  Within  the  neighborhood  of  Provi- 
dence lived,  first,  Ira  P.  Nash,  for  whom 
•  Nashville  was  named ;  then  John  and  Robert 
Peters  and  Gilpin  S.  Tuttle.  A  few  miles 
northwest  of  Columbia  were  John  Witt, 
James  Turley,  James  Mayo,  and  a  family  of 
Barnetts.  Around  the  present  site  of  Co- 
lumbia were  Richard  Gentry,  afterward  col- 
onel of  a  regiment  in  the  Florida  War,  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Okechobee,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1837;  Lewis  Collins,  John  Vanhorn, 
John  M.  Kelly,  Peter  Wright,  Dr.  D.  P.  Wil- 
cox, Samuel  Wheeler,  A.  B.  Lane,  Thomas 
Dooly,  James  Lipscomb,  David  Jackson, 
Henry,  Richard  and  Reuben  Cave,  David 
Todd,  Warren  Woodson,  Thomas  W.  Con- 
yers,  Charles  Bums,  Wallace  Estil,  Minor 
Neal,  William  Ridgeway,  Peter  Kerney, 
Kemp  M.  Goodloe,  John  Cave,  Daniel  King, 
James  Laughlin,  Elijah  and  Abraham  N.  Fo- 
ley, John  J.  Foster,  Adam  C.  Reyburn  and 
Willis  Boyce. 

The    first    church    organized    in    Boone 
County  was  a  Baptist  Church  called  "Bethel," 
situated   in   a  northwestern   section   of  the 
county,  eight    miles    north    of    Rocheport. 
It  was  organized  June  28,  1817;  the  persons 
forming  it  were  Rev.  Anderson  Woods,  Bet- 
sey Woods,  David  McQuitty,  John  Turner 
and  James  Harris.     William  Thorp  was  its 
first  pastor.    The  next  church  formed  was 
Little   Bonne   Femme — Baptist — in   Decem- 
ber, 1819,  by  Rev.  David  Doyle,  Rev.  Ander- 
son Woods,  Elizabeth  Woods,  James  Harris, 
Polly   Harris,   Mounring   Harris,   Elizabeth 
Kennon,  John  Maupin,  Elias  Elston,  Mat- 
thew Haley,  Jane  Tuttle,  Lazarus  Wilcox, 
Lucy  Wilcox,  James  Wiseman,  Thomas    S. 
Tuttle  and  Nancy  Tuttle.    Rev.  David  Doyle 
was  the  first  pastor,  and  continued  in  that 
position  for  ten  years,  when  he  became  pas- 
tor of  Salem  Church,  and  so  continued  for 
thirty  years,  thus  spending  forty  years  in  the 
ministry  in  the  county,  for  which,  it  is  said, 
he    never    received    any    remuneration    in 
money.     He   died  July  29,  1859.    The   first 
representatives  to  the  Legislature,  elected  in 
1822,  were  Peter  Wright,  Elias  Elston  and 
D.  C.  Westerfield.    The  first  steamboat  that 
ever  passed  up  the  Missouri  River,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county. 


was  the  "Independence,"  Captain  John  Nel- 
son. It  left  St.  Louis,  May  15,  1819,  and  ar* 
rived  at  ^Franklin,  Howard  County,  on  the 
28th  of  that  month.  The  first  four-horse 
Troy  mail  and  passenger  coach  from  St. 
Louis  was  driven  into  Columbia  by  Benjamin 
Stephens  in  1834.  Mr.  Stephens  was  for  many 
years  a  citizen  of  Boone,  and  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  his  home  in  the  county  west  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  first  deed  of  record  in  the 
county  was  executed  by  Taylor  Berry  and 
Fanny,  his  wife,  December  12,  1820,  to  John 
Walkup,  for  160  acres  of  land,  $950.  Taylor 
was  killed  by  Abiel  Leonard  in  a  duel  in  1824. 
The  first  mortgage  was  by  Ben  F.  White  to 
Robert  Dale,  February,  1821,  on  a  quarter 
section  of  land  and  some  horses,  cattle  and 
hogs,  for  $67.25,  The  first  letters  of  admin- 
istration were  granted  to  James  Furley  on 
the  estate  of  Daniel  Furley,  deceased,  and 
dated  May  21,  1821.  Sureties^  Nathaniel  Fa- 
gan  and  John  McKinzie,  in  the  sum  of  $2,- 
500.  The  first  marriage  in  the  county  was 
that  of  Isaac  Black  and  Sarah  Maupin,  July 
14,  1820.  Previous  to  1820  there  was  but  on© 
gristmill  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county.  It  belonged  to  Minor  Neal,  and 
stood  on  the  Moniteau  and  several  miles 
north  of  Rocheport.  In  1821  Durrett  Hub- 
bard built  another  about  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Columbia.  Several  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  present  site  of  Christian  College, 
in  a  "clearing"  or  small  field,  the  first  hang- 
ing for  murder  occurred,  December  13,  1831. 
The  murder  was  committed  in  New  London, 
Ralls  County,  December  6,  1829,  Charles  B. 
Rouse  being  the  victim,  Samuel  Earls  the 
murderer.  Under  a  change  of  venue  the  trial 
was  held  before  the  Boone  Circuit  Court, 
June  term,  1830,  David  Todd,  judge ;  Roger 
N.  Todd,  clerk ;  Thomas  C.  Maupin,  sheriff; 
Robert  W.  Wells,  prosecuting  attorney. 
Earls  was  buried  under  the  gallows,  and  it  is 
probable  his  remains  are  on  the  spot  to  this 
day.  The  first  military  companies  organized 
in  the  county  with  the  view  of  immediate 
service  in  the  field  were  those  of  Captains 
Thomas  D.  Grant,  David  M.  Hickman,  Sin- 
clair Kirtley,  Elijah  P.  Dale  and  Michael 
Woods,  in  1832,  for  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
In  1834  David  S.  and  William  Lamme,  John 
W.  Keiser  and  Thomas  J.  Cox  established  a 
paper  mill  at  "Rockbridge  Mills,"  six  miles 
southeast  of  Columbia.  During  the  fall  of 
1835  "The  Daily  St.  Louis  Republican"  was 
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published  on  paper  manufactured  by  this  mill. 
Nevertheless,  the  mill  enterprise  was  a  finan- 
cial failure,  and    soon    collapsed  with  great 
loss  to  its  projectors.    The  first  agricultural 
fair  held  in  Boone  County,  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  State,  was  held  at  Columbia  in  November 
1835,  Abraham    J.  Williams,  president,    and 
Archibald  W.  Turner,  secretary.      The    fair 
was  held  in  a  pasture  in  the  eastern  suburbs 
of  the  village,  its  location  now  occupied  by 
magnificent  dwellings  and  grounds. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  suggestive  fact, 
and  one  too  often  over- 
Early  Colleges  aad     looked    in    recalling    the 
Academies.  early    history    of    Boone 

County  and  Columbia, 
that  the  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  fix  upon  and  locate  the  per- 
manent seat  of  justice  in  said  county,  did,  on 
April  7,  1821,  not  only  fix  it  at  Columbia,  but 
in  their  report- to  the  circuit  court  reserved 
ten  acres  of  ground  "conditional  if  the  State 
University  be  established  therein,"  thus  show- 
ing a  prescience  and  foresight  and  interest  in 
higher  education  without  parallel  in  the  loca- 
tion of  any  other  town  in  Missouri.  Add  to 
this  the  fact — for  fact  it  is — that  the  people 
of  Boone  established,  in  1835,  the  first  agri- 
cultural fair  in  the  State,  and  the  people  of 
Columbia,  the  previous  year,  the  first  female 
academy  west  of  St.  Louis.  We  have  not 
space  in  this  synoptical  history  for  a  tithe 
of  the  details.  Suffice  it  that  on  December 
27,  1838,  the  Legislature  chartered  Bonne 
Femme  College,  with  William  Shields,  Over- 
ton Harris,  Theoderick  Jenkins,  John  H. 
Field,  John  Jacobs,  Gilpin  S.  Tuttle  and 
Walter  L.  Woolfolk  as  trustees.  The  college 
had  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore its  incorporation,  and  become  one  of  the 
most  reputable  inland  colleges  in  Missouri, 
graduating  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  the  State.  It  was  situated 
six  miles  south  of  Columbia,  Bonne  Femme 
Baptist  Church  now  occupying  the  site  of  its 
buildings.  In  the  fall  of  1830  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Peerce  established  the  first  female  school  in 
the  county  in  a  two-story  log  house  that 
stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  fine 
residence  of  B.  Loeb,  on  University  Street, 
Columbia.  In  1832  Lyman  Guernsey  and 
W.  M.  Kern  opened  the  Columbia  English 
and  Classical  Academy.  In  1834  J.  Coleman 
Boggs  opened  Bear  Creek  Academy,  one 
mile  north  of  Columbia.    In  the  courthouse, 


on  Tuesday  evening,  August  9,  1831,  a  citi- 
zens' meeting  was  held,  which    inaugurated 
an  enterprise  to  establish  a  college  of  high 
grade,  and  then  and  there  planted  seed  which 
in  a  few  years  bore  fruit  in  the  shape  of  the 
State  University.    In  the  language  of  Emer- 
son, "they  builded  better  than  they  knew."  ' 
Meetings   were   held,   committees   were  ap- 
pointed, plans  projected,  grounds  purchased, 
and   finally   a   brick   building   erected   sixty 
feet  front,  twenty-six  feet  deep,  two  stories 
high  and  divided  into  rooms  suitable  for  a 
college.    On  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
1834,  "Columbia  College*'  was  opened  for  the 
reception    of   students.      Thomas    Miller,   a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University,  was  elected 
president.      The   buildings    were   beautifully 
located,   being   the    same    known    in    recent 
years  as  the  residence  of  Rev.  R.  F.  Babb. 
Dr.  James  W.  Moss  was  president  of*  the 
board  of  trustees.    The  history  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  proved  to  be  the  forerunner, 
inspirator  and  father  of  the  State  University, 
shows    that    the    following,    among    other 
prominent  citizens,  actively  co-operated  in  its 
establishment,     maintenance     and     success: 
Robert    S.  Barr,  Dr.  A.  W.  Rollins,  Oliver 
Parker,  Austin  A.  King,  elected  Governor  of 
the  State  in  1848;  John  B.  Gordon,  William 
Cornelius,  Warren  Woodson,  Sinclair  Kirt- 
ley.  Dr.  James  W.  Moss,  Dr.  James  H.  Ben- 
nett, Dr.  William  Jewell,  David  S.  Lamme, 
Thomas  W.  Conyers,  Rev.  W.  P.  Cochran, 
David  Todd,  James  S.  Rollins,  Rev.  Thomas 
M.    Allen,    Richard    Gentry    and   James    B. 
Nichols.    After   a   useful   and   distinguished 
career  of  a  few  years  the  institution  was  sup- 
planted by  the  State  University,  and  ceased 
to  exist.    It  is  due  its  memory,  however,  to 
state  that  Columbia  College,  under  the  presi- 
dency, first,  of  Thomas  Miller,  and  later  of 
Miller  and  John  Rennie,  nobly  performed  its 
mission,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  educa- 
tion, culture  and  refinement  of  the  people  of 
Columbia  and  vicinity,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  the  university.    Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  Columbia  College,  that 
is,  in  1833,  the  people  of  Columbia  resolved 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  education 
of  their  daughters,  and  their  public-spirited 
efforts  in  this  behalf  resulted  in  the  purchase 
from  William  Cornelius,  at  a  low  and  very 
reasonable  sum,  a  suitable  lot  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  needed  buildings  for  "The  Colum- 
bia Female  Academy."    A  board  of  trustees, 
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of  which  Joseph  B.  Howard  was  chairman, 
was  chosen,  the  building  erected  and  the 
academy  opened  under  the  wise  and  success- 
ful management  of  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Wales. 
In  1840  she  returned  to  New  York  and  mar- 
ried John  S.  Thayer,  after  which  the  institu- 
tion was  successfully  conducted  by  Miss 
Livinia  Moore,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
John  D.  Ferryman,  Eleazar  Root,  Rev.  Tyre 
C.  Harris,  who  died  in  Lexington,  Missouri, 
October  9,  1854;  Oliver  Cunningham  and  J. 
S.  Sloan.  The  academy  was  situated  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Cottage  Hotel. 

Baptist,  afterward  changed  to  Stephens, 
Female  College,  was  established  in  1856.  and 
soon  after  that  Christian  Female  College, 
with  larger  grounds,  buildings  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  supplanted  the  academy,  and 
it  was  discontinued.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an 
important  factor  in  beneficent  and  elevating 
influences,  but  for  which  perhaps  these  larger 
colleges  would  have  been  above  the  ambition 
and  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  people.  Both  of 
them  are  now  among  the  largest  and  most 
reputable  and  successful  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  history  of  the  enterprise  displaced 
by  the  people  of  Boone 
Pablic  BniMiags,  Plaok,  County  in  connection  with 
lUil  aod  Rock  Roads,  the  University  and  Agri- 
cultural College  is  briefly 
given  elsewhere  under  those  titles,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  In  1824  the  first  court- 
house was  erected,  an  unpretentious  brick 
structure,  with  few  conveniences,  served  as 
such  until  1847,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  the  present  courthouse,  jail  of  stone, 
and  brick  offices  for  clerks,  etc.,  were  erected. 
On  the  second  Monday  in  December,  1845, 
the  Boone  County  Court,  consisting  of 
Judges  Alexander  Persinger,  James  W.  Daly 
and  Gilpin  S.  Tuttle,  resolved  on  building  a 
new  courthouse,  and  made  an  order  appro- 
priating $10,000  for  that  purpose,  and  ap- 
pointing Dr.  William  Jewell  superintendent 
of  the  work.  The  courthouse  was  completed 
after  another  appropriation,  and  delivered 
November  22,  1847.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building  was  $17,165,  and  it  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
courthouse  in  central  Missouri. 

During  1851,  and  several  succeeding  years, 
the  plank  road  mania  prevailed  in  Missouri, 
and  also  in  Boone  County.  Failing  to  secure 
a   plank .  road  to    St.  Louis,  the    people  of 


Boone  County  determined  to  build  one  of 
their  own  from  Columbia  to  Providence, 
nine  miles  distant,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
for  this  purpose,  June  6,  1853,  organized  a 
plank  road  company.  On  Saturday,  May  13, 
1854,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  in 
Columbia,  the  road  was  definitely  located, 
and  on  July  15th  the  contract  for  building  it 
was  let  to  Jacob  Barcus  and  Samuel  Leonard, 
of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  they  taking  $2,000 
stock  and  giving  bond  to  complete  the  work 
in  twelve  months  for  $30,000,  and  they  com- 
pleted it  accordingly.  In  a  few  years  the  road 
was  a  ruin,  and  not  ^  plank  of  it  remained. 
In  1853  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  now 
known  as  the  Wabash,  was  projected  from 
St.  Louis  to  Macon,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  to  the  people  of  Callaway,  Boone  and 
•Howard'  Counties  that  each  subscribe  $100,- 
000  to  its  capital  stock  to  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  to  secure  the  road  through  those 
counties  in  preference  to  a  rival  route.  At  a 
special  election,  June  13,  1853,  the  people  of 
Boone  voted  on  the  question,  after  an  excit- 
ing canvass  conducted  by  James  S.  Rollins, 
William  F.  Switzler  and  Odon  Guitar,  in 
favor  of  the  subscription,  and  Austin 
Bradford,  James  Cunningham  and  James 
M.  Wright,  against  it.  The  subscription 
carried,  yeas,  1,056;  nays,  816,  and  the 
road  was  secured  on  the  present  route. 
No  election  was  held  in  Callaway  and 
Howard.  During  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1856-7,  W.  F.  Switzler,  one  of  the 
representatives  from  Boone,  introduced  a 
bill  chartering  a  branch  railroad  from  Cen- 
tralia,  on  the  North  Missouri,  to  Jefferson 
City,  via  Columbia,  and  also  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  system  of  rock  and 
gravel  roads,  four  in  number,  radiating  from 
Columbia  to  the  county  limits.  The  railroad 
charter  and  the  rock  and  gravel  road  bill  au- 
thorized the  county  court,  with  or  without 
submitting  the  propositions  to  the  people,  to 
aid  their  construction  by  subscriptions  of 
stock.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
subjects  of  building  a  branch  road  from  Cen- 
tralia,  and  of  constructing  turnpike  roads, 
attracted  earnest  attention,  and  were  pressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  people  and  the 
county  court  by  many  citizens.  A  petition, 
asking  the  court  to  make  subscriptions  of 
stock  for  the  objects  named,  was  circulated 
for  signatures,  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  a  large  majority  of  the  taxpayers  signed 
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it.  On  February  7,  1866,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowded  court  room,  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  court  authorized  the  issue  of 
$200,000  in  county  bonds  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad,  and  $150,000  in 
bonds  for  turnpike  roads  running  east,  south 
and  west  from  Columbia  to  the  county  line. 
On  May  2d  a  contract  was  made  with  Joseph 
and  James  Kelly,  of  St.  Louis,  to  construct 
the  railroad;  on  May  21st  the  ceremony  of 
"breaking  ground"  at  the  Columbia  terminus 
was  witnessed  by  an  immense  concourse. 
Colonel  Switzler,  the  author  of  the  charter, 
dumping  the  first  wheelbarrow  of  dirt  on  the 
track,  and  on  October  29,  1867,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  was  celebrated  in  Columbia. 
In  due  time  the  turnpike  roads  were  also 
finished  and  proved  of  priceless  value  to  the 
people. 

Boone  County  is  one  of  the  rich  agricul- 
tural counties  of  Missouri,  and  its  history 
from  the  date  of  its  earliest  settlement  has 
been  a  record  of  continuous  progp-ession.  Its 
population  in  1900  was  28,642. 

William  F.  Switzler. 

Boonesborough. — In  1845,  when  Mon- 
iteau County  was  organized,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  select  a  permanent  seat 
of  justice  accepted  fifty  acres  of  land  donated 
to  the  county  by  A.  T.  Byler  and  wife,  located 
near  the  old  town  of  California.  This  was 
surveyed  and  laid  out  for  a  town  to  which 
the  name  Boonesborough  was  given.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  postoffice  from  the  old 
town  of  California,  the  name  Boonesborough 
was  dropped  and  the  name  California 
adopted.  Thus  the  present  city  of  California 
is  the  successor  of  the  town  of  Boones- 
borough. 

Boone's  Fort.— The  home  of  Daniel  M. 
Boone,  in  Darst's  Bottom,  near  Femme 
Osage  Creek,  in  St.  Charles  County.  It 
was  the  strongest  of  the  many  forts  erected 
in  that  region  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
troubles  in  1812.  All  were  built  upon  the 
same  general  plan,  that  of  a  parallelogram  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  enclose  domestic 
animals,  heavy  pallisades  forming  the  sides 
and  ends,  with  log  blockhouses  at  the  cor- 
ners. Within  these  gathered  the  settlers  at 
night,  during  seasons  of  alarm. 

Boone's  Lick.— See  "Howard  Countv." 


Boonville. — ^Since  the  organization  of 
Cooper  County,  Boonville  has  been  its 
county  seat.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  opposite  the 
former  site  of  the  historic  town  of  "Old 
Franklin/'  in  Howard  County.  Boonville  is 
among  the  older  towns  of  Missouri  west  of 
St.  Louis,  and  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  miles  distant  from  that  city  by  rail,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant  by 
river.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Daniel 
Boone  and  was  founded  August  i,  181 7,  four 
years  before  the  State  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  original  town  site  was  owned  by 
Captain  Asa  Morgan,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  Charles  Lucas,  of  St.  Louis. 
Morgan  lived  in  Old  Franklin  and  died  there 
September  21,  1821.  One  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  present  city  is  named  in  honor 
of  him.  Charles  Lucas  was  a  young  lawyer 
of  St.  Louis  who  was  killed  by  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Benton  in  a  duel  on  Bloody 
Island,  September  27,  1817,  eight  weeks  after 
Boonville  was  established.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Cole,  on  whose  land  Cole's  Fort  was  located, 
about  two  miles  from  the  present  business 
center  of  Boonville,  made  the  first  permanent 
settlement  near  the  site  of  the  town  in  1810. 
The  first  settler  in  Boonville  proper  was 
Gilliard  Roupe,  who  established  his  home  on 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  what  was  then 
called  and  is  still  known,  as  "Roupe's 
Branch."  This  stream  empties  into  the 
river  a  short  distance  below  the  present 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  bridge 
and  near  the  ferry  landing.  In  cabins  built  of 
poles,  Mr.  Robidoux.  a  Frenchman,  opened 
the  first  store;  Mr.  Nolin,  the  first  grocery 
or  saloon;  and  William  Bartlett,  the  first 
tavern.  The  first  dwellings  were  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Roupe's  Branch,  in  1815, 
1816  and  1817.  The  oldest  house  now  stand- 
ing in  Boonville  was .  built  in  1818  and  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Melvina 
Wallace.  It  is  a  two-story  log  structure, 
weatherboarded,  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  High  Streets  and  is  still  a  very 
comfortable  dwelling.  The  first  church  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1831  by  the  Methodists  on 
the  site  of  their  present  church  on  Spring 
Street.  The  next  church  was  erected  by  the 
Presbyterians  on  the  lot  on  Main  Street,  now 
occupied  by  their  present  church.  The  first 
blacksmith  was  James  BrufFee,  who  made  a 
cannon  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of 
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1820.    The  early  physicians  were  Dr.  George 
C.   Hart   and   Dr.   N.   Hutchison,   the   last 
named  the  father  of  Judge  Horace  A.  Hutch- 
ison, once  editor  of  the  "Boonville  Adver- 
tiser," and   now  probate  judge   of  Cooper 
County.    The  first  lawyers  were  Peyton  R. 
Hayden,  William  S.  Brickey,  John  B.  Clark, 
afterwarcl  of  Fayette,  Howard   County,  and 
Littleberry  Hendricks,  the    last    named  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1848.     Qark  was  the  Whig    candidate    for 
Governor  in  1840.    The  first  postmaster  of 
Boonville  was  Robert  P.  Clark,  who,  in  1820, 
was  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  Cooper 
County  to  the  Barton  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Boonville  is  located  on  high  grpund, 
overlooking  the  river,  is  well  built  and  is  a 
very    beautiful    little    city.    The    residence 
streets  are  ornamented  by  shade  trees  and 
the    residences   are   large,  comfortable,  and 
very  sightly.     No   city  of  its  population  in 
the    United   States   contains   more   taxable 
wealth.     Before   the   era   of   railroads,   the 
town    enjoyed  a  very   large   and   profitable 
trade  and  had  a  number  of  wholesale  estab- 
lishments.     With   the   advent   of   railroads 
many  rival  towns  were  established  in  various 
directions,  resulting  in  the  abridgement  to 
some  extent  of  its  commerce.    To  remedy 
this  drawback,  it    is  proposed    to    build    a 
wagon  bridge  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
Main  Street,  in  order  to  command  a  share  of 
the  trade  of   the   rich   county   of   Howard. 
The  city  has  substantial  banking  institutions 
and  many  flourishing  dry  goods  and  grocery 
stores  and  other  commercial  establishments 
of  Various  kinds  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Sahm 
steam   shoe  factory,   Sombart   steam  flour- 
ing mill,  and  other  industrial  enterprises.    It 
has  a  superior   public   school   system   with 
good  buildings  for  both  white  and  colored 
pupils.    Kemper    school,  an    old    and    well 
established  private  school  for  boys,  with  a 
military  department,  is  located  at  Boonville, 
as  is  also  Megquier  Seminary,  an  excellent 
school  for  young  ladies.    The  Missouri  Re- 
form School  for  boys  is  also  located  at  Boon- 
ville.   The  population  of  the  city  in  1900  was 

^'^'^T'  William  F.  Switzlkr. 

Boonville,  Battle  of.— The  fact  ex- 
cites very  little  interest  now  because  it  is 
almost  forgotten,  but  the  first  gun  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Missouri  was  fired  in  Cooper 
County,  on  June  17,  1861.    On  the   nth  of 


that  month.  Governor  C.  F.  Jackson  and 
General  Sterling  Price,  left  Jefferson  City, 
the  Legislature  being  in  excited  session,  for 
St.  Louis,  to  hold  a  conference  with  Generals 
Nathaniel  Lyon  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  with  the 
view,  if  possible,  of  making  some  compro- 
mise assuring  a  temporary,  if  not  a  per- 
manent peace  between  the  Federal  and  State 
— or  Confederate  forces.  Nothing  was  ac- 
complished at  this  conference  and  Jackson 
and  Price  returned  to  the  capital  that  night, 
burning  the  railroad  bridges  behind  them 
and  cutting  the  telegraph  wires.  On  their 
arrival  at  Jefferson  City,  Jackson  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  50,000  men.  The 
Legislature  adjourned  and  Jackson  and 
Price,  with  such  military  forces  as  they  had, 
abandoned  the  capital  and  went  to  Boonville. 
Lyon  and  Blair,  regarding  the  proclamation 
as  the  signal  for  war  in  Missouri,  at  once 
prepared  to  march  on  Jefferson  City,  and  the 
day  after  its  issuance — ^June  13th — embarked 
their  forces,  regulars,  volunteers  and  artil- 
lery on  the  steamers  "latan"  and  "J-  C. 
Swan"  and  left  St.  Louis  for  the  State  capi- 
tal. This  place  they  reached  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
no  resistance  being  made.  Colonel  Henry 
Boernstein  was  appointed  to  command  and 
hold  the  place  and  on  the  next  day,  June  i6th, 
Lyon  and  Blair  re-embarked  their  troops  on 
three  steamers  and  started  for  Boonville,  to 
which  place  Jackson  and  Price  had  gone  and 
where  they  were  collecting  a  force  to  resist 
the  anticipated  attack.  General  Price  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  a  serious  illness,  left 
Boonville  on  the  i6th,on  the  steamer"White 
Cloud,"  for  his  home  in  Chariton  County, 
leaving  Governor  Jackson  and  Colonel  John 
S.  Marmaduke  in  command  of  an  untrained, 
unorganized,  and  badly  armed  force,  if  force 
it  could  be  called.  These  troops  were 
marshaled  in  batttle  array,  about  six  miles 
below  Boonville,  on  the  farm  of  William  M. 
Adams,  near  the  Missouri  River.  Learning 
of  this,  Lyon  and  Blair  disembarked  their 
troops  and  marched  them  to  the  conflict. 
They  opened  with  Totten's  Battery  and  their 
infantry  on  Marmaduke's  forces,  which  soon 
scattered  in  every  direction  and  in  such 
•haste  that  the  engagement  is  to  this  day 
facetiously  referred  to  by  participants  on 
both  sides,  as  the  "Boonville  races."  Lyon 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Boonville,  most 
of  the  State  troops  returning  to  their  homes 
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as  rapidly  as  possible.  Lyon's  loss  was  two 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Marmaduke's  loss, 
three  killed ;  number  of  wounded  unknown. 
In  this  engagement,  two  cannon  balls  from 
Totten's  battery  passed  through  the  east 
brick  wall  of  Adams'  residence  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  penetration  can  be  seen  to  this 
day.     Adams  still  lives  there. 

WiLUAM    F.    SWITZLEK. 

Boonville,  Capture  of.— On  the  8th 
of  October,  1864,  while  General  Sterling 
Price  was  moving  west  from  Jefferson  City 
toward  Independence,  General  Shelby,  one 
of  his  trusted  subordinates,  was  sent  against 
Boonville.  The  garrison,  400  militia,  was 
well  fortified  in  the  courthouse  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  and  with  the  approaches  bar- 
ricaded. A  demand  was  sent  in  for  sur- 
render and  was  acceded  to,  as  close  behind 
Shelby  was  Price's  whole  army  and  resistance 
was  useless.  Next  day  Price's  army  arrived 
and  encamped  in  and  around  the  town. 
Boonville  was  held  by  the  Confederates  for 
three  days,  and  during  the  time  Captain 
Shoemaker,  Federal  commander  of  the  sur- 
rendered garrison,  was  treacherously  taken 
from  his  house  and  killed  by  persons  who 
were  never  discovered.  General  Shelby  made 
an  investigation  of  the  case,  but  it  ended 
without  result. 

Border  Ruffians. — A  name  given  to 
the  pro-slavery  chiefs  and  their  followers  on 
the  western  Missouri  border,  who  were 
active,  daring  and  ready  for  violence  in  the 
enterprise  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State, 
in  1855-8.  The  name,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  and  was  adopted 
generally  by  the  anti-slavery  press,  applied 
originally  to  Missourians,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  in  Kansas,  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  pro-slavery  supremacy  in  the 
new  territory,  but  it  came  afterward  to  in- 
clude persons  from  the  Southern  States,  who 
came  to  the  Missouri  towns  to  assist  in 
irruptions  over  the  border  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  elections  in  the  territory. 

Border  Troubles,  1864-1860.— In 

an  article  on  the  "Border  Troubles" — the 
border  between  Missouri  and  Kansas — in  the 
space  allotted,  names  of  persons,  details  as  to 
dates,  incidents  and  events  are  impossible. 


Only  causes,  actions  and  policies  are  ad- 
missible. Who  were  the  aggp'essors  or  who 
were  the  suflFerers  is  impracticable  of  ex- 
tended recital  or  discussion.  Then  again,  the 
"Border  Troubles"  can  only  be  made  to 
cover  the  period  between  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Xebraska  Act  by  Congress  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Wyandotte  Constitutional 
Convention,  1854- 1859.  This  latter  closed 
the  question  as  to  a  free  or  slave  State — the 
incident  that  incited  the  "troubles."  The 
war  that  came  in  1861  was  national  and 
under  the  war-making  power  of  the  govern- 
ment on  one  side,  and  the  insurgent  authority 
on  the  other.  The  events  that  took  place  on 
the  border  after  the  affair  at  Sumter  in  1861 
were  actions  in  a  state  of  war,  and  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  mere  troubles  in- 
cident to  the  new  State.  These  do  not 
belong  here  but  rather  to  the  local  history  of 
the  counties  obtained  through  local  persons 
and  sources. 

The  attitude  of  Missouri  and  Missourians 
in  the  events  from  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  has  never  been  told  from  their 
side  of  the  line.  There  never  was  any  move- 
ment by  the  State  government  to  take  part 
in  the  matter  in  controversy — the  inter- 
ference was  by  a  portion  of  her  citizens 
entirely  on  their  own  individual  account  and 
risk — the  State  had  no  part  in  it.  While  the 
people  were  practically  a  unit  on  the  matter 
of  slave  property  and  its  inviolability,  which 
was  the  excuse  for  the  active  participation  in 
the  "troubles,"  yet  it  is  not  overstating  the 
fact  to  say,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
even  the  border  counties  were  averse*  to 
violent  methods,  and  a  large  element  pre- 
ferred to  see  Kansas  a  free  State.  This 
feeling  was  latent  rather  than  active  because 
the  violent  classes  construed  such  position  as 
at  enmity  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
friendly  to  "abolitionism."  No  one  at  this 
day,  who  was  not  old  enough  to  realize  the 
then  opinion,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
odium  that  attached  to  the  term  "black 
abolitionist"  which  was  regarded  as  the  sum 
of  all  infamies  that  could  attach  to  personal 
character.  The  opposition  to  interference 
or  rather  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
slavery  crusade  is  readily  comprehended 
when  the  political  situation,  at  that  date,  is 
understood.  The  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential public  man  in  Missouri  in  his  day 
was  Thomas  H.  Benton.    He   was   bitterly 
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and  actively  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Act  by  which  36 
degrees  30  minutes  was  the  northern  Hmit  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  wiped  out  that  restriction  and 
left  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  people 
of  the  territory  when  they  came  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  But  it  was  held  by  the 
pro-slavery  side  that  slaves  could  be  in  the 
interim  imported  by  their  owners  into  the 
territory  and  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  secure 
possession  with  this  construction  was  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  the  immigration  move- 
ment from  the  slave-holding  States. 

Kansas  lands  were  not  open  to  settlement 
by  white  men  previous  to  the  passage  of  this 
act,  in  May,  1854,  and  were  not  surveyed 
until  much  later.  Squatter  titles  came  before 
survey  and  pre-emption,  and  he  who  got 
there  first,  got  the  first  "claim.**  The  contest 
began  in  the  effort  to  "make  claims."  The 
Northern  or  free  State  immigrants,  as  a  rule, 
lived  east  of  Missouri,  and  had  to  pass 
through  her  territory  or  go  around  by  Iowa 
and  Nebraska — for  there  were  no  people 
west,  of  either  sort,  to  come  from  that 
direction. 

This  fact  will  account  for  the  free  State 
settlements  being  as  a  rule  in  the  interior  of 
the  territory — at  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Ottawa, 
Emporia  and  other  places,  while  Atchison, 
Leavenworth,  Platte,  Fort  Scott  and  the 
border  was  taken  by  the  Missouri  people 
who  could  rush  over  and  back  at  their 
leisure. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  new  land  of  promise, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  an  apparent  if  not 
friendly  rivalry.  To  show  that  this  was  so, 
it  need  only  be  stated  that  as  late  as  the  close 
of  navigation  in  the  Missouri  River  in  1855, 
Kansas  City  was  the  port  of  shipment  for  the 
g^oods  and  merchandise  of  the  free  State  men, 
the  material  used  in  the  publication  of  the 
free  State  papers  being  landed  at  its  wharf 
in  care  of  slave-holding  commission  mer- 
chants. The  old  "Gilliss  House"  was  first 
built  and  owned  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany of  New  England  and  kept  by  a  free 
State  man. 

This  was  the  case  until  the  close  of  the 
river  in  that  year,  and  even  during  the  bitter 
and  lawless  events  of  1856  did  not  entirely 
cease.    So  far  as  the  steamboat  officers,  the 


merchants  and  business  men  of  Missouri 
were  concerned,  this  rule  of  equality  and 
safety  as  to  the  trade  and  property  of  free 
State  men  and  pro-slavery  men  was  never 
suspended  or  violated.  Where  it  was  done, 
it  was  the  result  of  mob  violence,  and  free 
and  slave  State  men  lived  neighbors  in 
amity  and  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
That  these  conditions  were  often  violated  and 
wrong  and  outrage  committed  is  too  true — 
and  this  violation  constituted  the  "Border 
Troubles."  But  they  resulted  from  the  action 
of  a  lawless  element  that  was  largely  foreign 
to  the  State.  True,  there  were  Missourians 
participating  with  the  men  known  as  "col- 
onists" from  the  cotton  States,  who  came  to 
offset  emigrant  aid  colonists  from  New  En- 
gland, and  unfortunately  for  the  position  of 
Missouri  in  the  controversy,  they  were  more 
on  the  Missouri  than  on  the  Kansas  side  of 
the  Hne.  Their  lawless  acts  were  committed 
in  the  territory,  but  their  rendezvous  there- 
after was  too  often  on  the  Missouri  side  of 
the  line. 

On  the  part  of  the  leaders  on  the  pro- 
slavery  side^  as  well  as  those  on  the  free 
State  side,  the  effort  was  to  do  all  public 
acts  under  the  color  of  law.  The  national 
administration  being  on  the  pro-slavery  side 
made  this  comparatively  easy.  Thus  the 
"borrowing"  of  the  arms,  cannon,  etc.,  from 
the  Liberty  Arsenal,  was  to  aid  as  a  posse 
comitatus  to  "Sheriff  Jones."  But  Jones 
was  not  a  Missourian,  and  the  commander  of 
his  posse  was  from  Florida  and  most  of  his 
men  were  from  other  States,  though  Mis- 
souri furnished  her  share,  and  as  to  public 
character,  her  contingent  outranked  all 
others.  As  a  rule  these  prominent  Mis- 
sourians were  politicians  of  the  "Claib  Jack- 
son" faction,  as  the  element  in  the  State 
hostile  to  Benton  was  called.  But  to  repre- 
sent it  as  a  special  Missouri  movement  is  to 
mistake  the  facts  of  history. 

It  was  so  when  free  State  men  retaliated. 
Their  action  was  without  the  cover  of  law, 
but  when  Osawatomie  was  burned,  it  was 
under  color  of  enforcing  judicial  process. 
All  this  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Missourians,  in  concert  with  organized  im- 
migrants from  other  States,  who  were 
abetted  by  the  policy  of  the  Washington  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Territorial  authori- 
ties, the  United  States  judges  on  the  bench, 
and  even  by  the  military  from  Fort  Leaven- 
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worth.  It  is  submitted  that  the  charge  that 
the  '^border  troubles"  were  caused  by  "Mis- 
souri border  ruffians,"  residents  of  the  State, 
is  not  sustained  by  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 

This  is  not  a  vindication  or  an  apology  for 
Missouri  or  Missourians,  but  simply  a  recital 
of  facts  as  they  existed  at  the  time.  Mis- 
sourians did  commit  lawless  and  inde- 
fensible acts — they  went  into  the  Territory 
armed,  destroyed,  or  assisted  in  destroying, 
life  and  property  without  justification  or 
color  of  law ;  they  went  over  in  numbers  and 
voted  at  elections  where  they  had  no  right 
to  vote,  but  they  did  not  perpetrate  the 
frauds  at  Oxford  and  other  places,  and  they 
did  not  conceal  returns  or  ballots  in  candle- 
boxes  and  woodpiles.  Again,  acts  of  ag- 
gp-ession  and  retaliation  by  free-State  men 
usually  spent  their  force  on  Missouri  by 
removal  of  slaves  and  mules,  because  they 
were  near  and  could  be  got  at,  and  this 
provoked  retaliation  in  turn.  But  it  would 
be  as  unjust  to  charge  the  "Pottawatomie 
massacre"  by  a  few  individuals  to  the  free- 
State  people  of  Kansas  as  to  ascribe  the 
"Marais  des  Cygnes  massacre,"  led  by  one 
Hamilton,  who  was  not  a  Missourian,  to  the 
people  of  Missouri. 

That  what  is  here  stated  was  the  true  con- 
dition as  to  the  attitude  of  Missouri  as  a 
whole  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
authorities  never  interfered,  and  that  the 
"troubles"  ceased  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
the  votes  legitimately  cast  were  for  a  free 
State,  when  the  normal  relations  of  the 
people  were  resumed  at  once. 

The  "troubles"  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
on  March  30,  1855,  when  Governor  Reeder, 
after  a  census  had  been  taken,  ordered  an 
election  for  the  first  Territorial  Legislature. 
The  elections  were  controlled  by  votes  from 
Missouri  very  largely.  These  voters  claimed 
as  legal  color  for  their  action  that  while  still 
at  their  homes  in  Missouri  they  had  made 
claims  in  the  Territory  and  intended  to  move 
to  them  as  soon  as  the  season  would  allow. 
The  extent  to  which  this  was  true  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  by  the  census  taken  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  population  of  the  Territory  was 
8,501,  and  the  qualified  voters  2,905,  yet  at 
.this  election  the  following  month  the  votes 
polled  and  counted  were  6,318. 

This  open  evidence  of  fraud,  behind  which 
was  the  menace  of  force,  may  be  said  to  be 
the   beginning  of  the   conflict   between  the 


two  elements — the  free  and  the  slave-State 
parties.  As  the  free-State  immigration  had 
no  base  of  activity  nearer  than  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  was  just  over  the  line,  the  slave- 
State  partisans  made  it  the  supply  ground 
for  their  crusade.  It  is  impracticable  in 
what  is  a  notice  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
then,  to  write  a  history ;  it  is  only  needed  to 
note  the  events  that  from  time  to  time  re- 
sulted from  this  state  of  feeling  and  purpose. 

This  election  resulted,  as  was  intended  by 
these  proceedings,  in  choosing  a  Territorial 
Legislature   overwhelmingly   in   favor   of  a 
slave  State.    With  this  vantage  ground,  the 
subsequent  action   of   Governor   Reeder,  in 
setting    aside    some    returns    and    ordering 
special    elections    for    the    vacancies,    was 
ignored  by  the  Legislature  when  convened, 
while  all  members  chosen  at  the  first  election 
were     seated.       It     then     adjourned     from 
Pawnee,  the  place  designated  by  Governor 
Reeder   for   its    meeting,    to   the    Shawnee 
Manual  Labor  School,  or  Mission,  two  miles 
from  the  Missouri  line,  near  Westport,  to 
which  place  Governor  Reeder  had  previously 
removed  the  Governor's  office.    The  execu- 
tive and  Legislature  both  being  thus  prac- 
tically on  the  border,  made  it  the  center  or 
objective  point  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
from  its  nearness  intensified  the  feeling  in 
Missouri,  while,  from  the  mere  absence  of 
settlement  and  houses  to  shelter  people  on 
either  side  of  the  contest,  the  pro-slavery 
men  occupied  the  Missouri  side  of  the  line 
and  the  free-State  men  the  interior  settle- 
ments, of  which  Lawrence  was  the  nearest 
available.     Thus    the.   immigration    parties 
from  the  North  made  Lawrence  the  center  of 
activity,  while  those  from  the  South   fixed 
their  base  of  operations  in  the  border  coun- 
ties  of  Missouri,  where  alone  were   settle- 
ments and  places  for  support  and  shelter. 

Hence  it  was  that  while  immigrations  from 
Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi and  other  localities  were  the  nucleus 
around  which  gathered  the  pro-slavery 
settlers,  and  whose  leaders  were  the  active 
men  as  a  rule,  they  were  in  the  popular  mind 
credited  to  Missouri  from  the  conditions  de- 
scribed— and  all  went  under  the  g^eneral 
designation  of  "Missouri  border  ruffians." 

It  has  been  stated  that  both  sides  tried  to 
keep  within  legal  forms  and  to  cover  their 
action  by  color  of  law,  and  that  the  pro-slavery 
men  had  the  advantage  in  this  regard  by  hav- 
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ing  the  national  government  on  their  side. 
All  these  now  recog^nized  acts  of  violence 
and  fraud  were  condoned  by  the  removal  of 
Governor  Reeder,  on  the  memorial  of  this 
first  Legislature,  July  31,  1855.  Daniel 
Woodson,  Territorial  Secretary,  succeeding 
as  Acting  Governor,  all  the  legislation 
needed  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  was 
enacted,  being  almost  in  a  body  the  statutes 
of  Missouri,  and  in  addition  a  series  of  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  slave 
property,  which  to-day  are  matters  of 
wonder  even  to  the  men  responsible  for  their 
enactment.  Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the 
almost  insane  excitement  and  passion  of  the 
time  than  these  so-called  "black  laws"  of  the 
first  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas.  Did 
they  not  exist,  their  provisions  would  be  in- 
credible at  this  day. 

The  free  State  men,  repudiating  all  this 
action  as  illegal  and  the  Legislature  as 
**bog^s,"  proceeded  to  organize  a  State  gov- 
ernment by  primary  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Delegates  to  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional convention  were  chosen  October 
i>  1855,  which,  on  meeting  at  Topeka,  framed 
a  constitution  which  provided  that  ''there 
shall  be  no  slavery  in  this  State,  or  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  for  crime."  This  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  a  vote  on  the  nth  of 
December,  1855.  A  mob  destroyed  the  poll- 
books  at  Leavenworth,  though  the  act  was 
not  charged  to  Missourians  exclusively. 

The  Constitution  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
State  people  drew  the  line  between  the  two 
parties  on  a  legal,  formal  and  organized 
basis.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere  contest, 
competition  or  rivalry  as  to  who  should  get 
the  "claims"  or  control  the  first  movements 
for  Territorial  organization,  but  which  repre- 
sented the  people  in  the  formation  of  a  State 
government.  This  contest  for  the  legal 
position  and  advantage  was  further  intensi- 
fied by  the  election  of  John  W.  Whitfield  as 
delegate  to  Congress  by  the  pro-slavery 
voters  on  the  ist  of  October,  1855,  ^^^  of 
Andrew  H.  Reeder  by  the  free-State 
electors,  October  9,  1855.  Meanwhile  per- 
sonal collisions,  mobs  and  reprisals  were 
incident  to  the  time,  along  with  the  more  im- 
portant strategical  political  movements  of 
the  two  parties. 

It  may  pot  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to 
the  animus  of  the  contending  elements.  The 
desire  to  enter  and  possess  the  new  lands  by 


pre-emption  claims  was  common  to  both,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  two  crusades  was  entirely 
different.  The  free-State  people  were  ap- 
pealed to  as  being  missionaries  of  "freedom" 
and  pioneers  in  the  dedication  of  the  soil  to 
"free  labor."  This  inspiration  made  men 
feel  as  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
their  sufferings  and  hardships  took  on  the 
flavor  of  martyrdom.  The  pro-slavery  men 
regarded  these  inducements  as  simply  cloaks 
to  cover  an  attack  on  their  property  rights 
and  on  their  property  itself,  and  their  in- 
spiring idea  was  resentment  at  this  purpose 
of  interference.  This  feeling  engendered 
passion  and  hostility,  while  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  the  feeling  was  that  of  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm for  a  sentiment,  or  principle — on 
the  part  of  some  a  fanaticism  as  violent  as 
the  passions  of  the  opposing  side.  The  one 
felt  resentful  and  vindictive,  the  other  ap- 
pealed to  conscience  as  against  a  wrong. 
This  was  the  situation  then  as  it  has  been 
in  all  human  history  where  property  and 
freedom  have  been  in  issue — in  this  instance 
the  more  intense  because  it  was  an  issue 
between  man  and  property  in  men. 

Another  element  entered  into  the  contest 
on  the  part  of  Missourians  that  has  been 
overlooked,  but  had  much  to  do  with  the 
conditions  of  personal  action  and  violence. 
The  population  of  western  Missouri  was 
composed  of  a  border  or  frontier  people,  by 
birth,  training  and  the  necessities  of  their 
location.  Beyond  them  and  fit  their  doors 
were  the  wild  Indians,  whom  they  had  met 
from  the  settlement  of  Daniel  Boone.  .  They 
had  law  and  its  forms  for  the  regulation  of 
their  relations  with  one  another,  but  to  this 
mass  of  often  hostile  aborigines,  their  own 
courage,  vigilance  and  fighting  force  was 
after  all  their  best  and  ultimate  protection. 
It  is  so  to-day  on  our  frontiers,  and  from 
the. nature  of  things  must  ever  be  to  a  border 
people.  This  was  shown  in  a  previous  border 
trouble  known  as  the  "Mormon  War,"  and 
was  the  instinctive  recourse  of  the  border 
Missourian,  as  it  has  been  from  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Jamestown  to  the  settlement  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Montana 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  It  is  readily 
comprehensible  how  such  a  population  would 
be  excited  when  appealed  to  against  "nigger 
thieves,"  when  Judge  Lynch  had  always  had 
primary  jurisdiction  where  horse  titles  had 
been  disregarded. 
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These  conditions  are  not  introduced  as  an 
excuse  or  an  apology  for  any  wrong  or 
violence,  but  the  situation  on  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  border,  the  excited  and  intense 
feeling  and  its  expression  in  1855-60,  can 
not  be  understood  without  a  recognition  of 
these  facts.  Had  a  like  controversy  arisen 
between  the  people  of,  say  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  "l)order  troubles"  like  those 
between  Missouri  and  Kansas  would  not 
have  been  possible  or  at  least  but  nominal  in 
manifestation. 

To  sum  up,  the  ^'border  troubles"  so  far  as 
Missouri  was  concerned  were  the  result  as 
a  whole,  aside  from  the  slave  property  feel- 
ing, very  largely  of  Missouri  politics.  The 
Benton  and  anti-Benton  contest  had  for 
years  aroused  intense  bitterness.  Although 
it  was  but  an  episode  in  the  beginning  of  that 
"irrepressible  conflict"  that  found  its  evolu- 
tion and  solution  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65, 
the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  present 
renaissance  of  the  republic,  yet  to  the 
Missouri  masses  it  was  more  of  a  local  and 
personal  political  battle,  on  policies  of  which 
the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  the  key. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  active  par- 
ticipators in  the  Kansas  question  were  as  a 
rule  confined  to  the  opponents  of  Benton,  or 
the  "fire-eaters"  mostly  of  the  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party  headed  by  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson,  the  Governor  of  the  State  when  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out — and  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Claib  Jackson"  party. 
The  alignment  of  the  people  of  Missouri  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  into  which  the 
border  troubles  merged  in  1861,  amply  con- 
firms this  statement.  Although  the  Whigs 
in  1849-50  united  with  the  anti-Benton 
Democrats  in  the  Legislature  to  defeat 
Benton  for  the  United  States  Senate,  yet  it 
was  a  tactical*  political  move  more  than  a 
thing  of  sympathy  or  sentiment.  The  fact 
that  Missouri  remained  in  the  Union,  de- 
posed Governor  Jackson  and  his  State 
government,  organized  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment loyal  to  the  Union,  and  successfully 
defended  and  established  it,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  warrant  the  statement  herein 
made:  That  the  "border  troubles"  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
and  the  movements  for  a  Territorial  organiza- 
tion in  Kansas,  were  not  from  the  inspiration 
of  Missouri  or  her  people,  but  of  a  political 


faction,  joined  to  the  organized  immigration 
from  other  states — mainly  from  what  was 
called  the  "Cotton  States."  Their  leaders 
no  doubt  looked  farther,  but  they  kept  the 
purpose  in  the  background,  and  used  the 
excited  political  feeling  and  the  "abolition" 
cry  to  incite  their  sympathies  to  action. 

This  view  of  the  then  conditions  has  been 
vindicated  by  time,  events  and  the  subse- 
quent action  of  these  same  leaders,  as  well  as 
of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  great  crisis 
of  1 861.  It  is  all  that  is  needed  to  put  the 
people  of  Missouri  in  their  true  position  in 
the  "border  troubles"  of  1854-60. 

R.  T.  Van  Horn. 

Bosworth. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Carroll  County,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  twelve  miles  northeast  of 
Carrollton.  It  was  laid  out  and  first  settled 
in  1888.  It  has  a  public  school,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  a  bank,  flour- 
ing mill,  sawmill  and  handle  factory,  a  news- 
paper, the  "Sentinel,"  and  about  thirty  other 
business  enterprises,  large  and  small.  Popu- 
lation, 1899  (estimated),  600. 

Bothwell,  John  Homer,  lawyer  and 
president  of  the  Sedalia  National  Bank,  was 
born  in  Maysville,  Clay  County,  Illinois,  No- 
vember 20,  1848,  and  is  a  son  of  James  K. 
and  Marian  (Brissenden)  Bothwell.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
April  20,  18 1 8,  removed  to  Clay  County,  Illi- 
nois, when  a  young  man,  and  spent  the  last 
sixty  years  of  his  life  there  as  a  farmer  and 
merchant.  He  was  in  early  life  a  Whig,  but 
helped  organize  the  Republican  party  in  1856, 
and  voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  for  President. 
His  death  occurred  May  26,  1899,  in  Clay 
County.  His  father,  James  Bothwell,  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  ances- 
try. Immigrating  with  his  parents  to  Amer- 
ica at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
settled  in  Virginia,  but  soon  afterward  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Char- 
lotte Potter,  a  member  of  an  old  New  Jersey 
family,  of  which  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter, 
Bishop  of  New  York,  is  a  representative. 
Her  father  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  under  Washington.  Many 
members  of  the  family  have  attained  posi- 
tions of  distinction  in  the  United  States. 
After  his  marriage,  James  Bothwell,  grand- 
father of    the   subject,   moved   to  Geneva, 
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Pennsylvania.    About  1812  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  southeastern  Ohio  and  located 
in  that  part  of  Athens  County  now  included 
in  Vinton  County.    Our  subject's  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Brissenden, 
both  natives  of  England.    About  1819  John 
Brissenden  settled  in  Edwards  County,  Illi- 
nois, being  among  the  earliest  English  pio- 
neers of  that  State,  where  he  married.    The 
education  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
begun    in    the    common    schools    of    Clay 
County,  Illinois.     In  1869  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  State  University  at  Bloom- 
ington.     After  a  course  of  study  in  the  law 
offices    of  A.  B.  Matthews,  at    Albion,  and 
Stewart,  Edwards  &  Brown,  at  Springfield, 
he  entered  the  Albany  Law  School,  at  that 
time  the  most  famous  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1871.     In  Albany  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral  courts.     Removing  to   Sedalia   in   the 
same  year  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Missouri.  Since  that  time  he  has  remained 
continuously  in  practice  in  that  city.    From 
September,  1872,  to   May,  1885,  he  practiced 
in  partnership  with   Frank   Houston,   under 
the  firm  name  of  Houston  &  Bothwell,  and 
from  the  latter  date  until  the  death  of    his 
brother-in-law,  W.  V.  Jaynes,  in  July,  1891, 
practiced  with  the  latter  under  the  style  of 
Bothwell  &  Jaynes.    Since  then  he  has  main- 
tained an  office  alone.     From  1873  to  1876, 
inclusive,  he  assisted  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Houston,  in  the  conduct  of    hun- 
dreds of  criminal  cases.    The  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  have  been  devoted  principally  to 
corporation  practice.    In  the  councils  of  the 
Republican  party  Mr.  Bothwell  has  been  very 
influential  for  years.    He  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Thirty-fifth    General    Assembly, 
from  1889  to  1891,  serving  on  the  commis- 
sion  which   compiled,   annotated   and   pub- 
lished the  Revised  Statutes  of  1889.    In  the 
Thirty-eighth    General  Assembly   (1895    ^o 
1897)  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  judi- 
ciary.    He   introduced   the  concurrent   res- 
olution   proposing    the     "capital     removal 
amendment"  to  the  State  Constitution.    This 
resolution  passed,  and  though  bitterly  fought 
by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Jefferson  City,  and 
other  eminent  attorneys  of  the  State,  it  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri.    In  February,  1892,  Mr.  Both- 


well  was  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
Missouri  League  of  Republican  Clubs,  and 
in  April,  1892,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  central  committee  and  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee.  In  March, 
1890,  and  again  in  April,  1891,  he  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Conventions  of  the 
League  of  Republican  Clubs.  In  June,  1896, 
as  a  delegate-at-large  from  Missouri,  he  at- 
tended the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  nominated  William  McKinley  for 
President,  and  the  following  month  presided 
over  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  the 
exciting  three  days'  session  at  Springfield, 
which  nominated  Robert  E.  Lewis,  of  Clin- 
ton, for  Governor.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Sedalia  Board  of  Trade.  From 
January,  1893,  to  January,  1896,  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  Sedalia  National  Bank,  and 
since  that  date  has  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. He  was  married,  October  22,  1884,  to 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Jaynes,  daughter  of  Colonel 
A.  D.  Jaynes,  of  Sedalia.  She  died  in  June, 
1887,  leaving  no  children.  The  contempo- 
raries of  Mr.  Bothwell  accord  him  a  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  legal  fraternity  of 
Missouri.  Though  prominent  in  State  poli- 
tics, as  has  been  shown,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
national  party,  and  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
best  known  financial  institutions  in  central 
Missouri,  he  is  best  known  throughout  the 
State  as  a  lawyer  of  high  attainments.  His 
professional  labors  have  been  attended  by  a 
measure  of  success  more  generous  than  that 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  practitioners, 
which  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  ability  and  accomplishments. 

Botsfordy  James  S*^  lawyer,  was  born 
June  10,  1844,  in  Waukesha  County,  Wiscon- 
sin. His  parents  were  Sherman  and  Rhoda 
(Look)  Botsford.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  thirties.  He  died 
during  the  boyhood  of  James  S.  His  wife 
was  also  a  native  of  New  York.  Their  son, 
being  obliged  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  went  to  Lisbon,  Illinois,  at  an  early 
age,  and  alternately  attended  school  and 
worked  for  a  livelihood.  Thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  and  energies  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  he  was  not  slow  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  education  or  the 
necessity  for  improving  every  hour  in  profit- 
able employment  or  study.    He  attended  the 
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common  and  high  schools  at  Lisbon  and 
Morris,  Illinois.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  Army. 
Grieved  as  he  was  on  account  of  having  to 
sacrifice  an  indefinite  number  of  valuable 
years  at  a  time  when  the  acquiring  of  an  edu- 
cation was  so  important  a  duty  with  him, 
patriotism  was  stronger  than  all  else,  and  as 
a  mere  boy  he  went  forth  in  the  uniform  of  a 
soldier.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifth 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  served  as  such  until 
he  suffereda  serious  wound  during  the  bloody 
first  day's  engagement  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  The  wound  incapacitated  him 
for  further  military  service,  and  after  being 
bedfast  for  three  months  on  account  of  the 
injury,  he  was  discharged  in  1864,  having 
served  three  years.  Being  but  nineteen  years 
of  age  at  this  time,  he  resumed  his  studies 
with  eagerness,  and  spent  two  years  in  school 
at  Morris,  Illinois,  reading  law  at  the  same 
time.  Diligence  and  determination  were  re- 
warded, and  in  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  after  passing  a  most 
creditable  examination  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  able  lawyers  in  open  court.  He  re- 
moved to  Sedalia,  Missouri,  the  same  year 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  resided  there  five  years,  during  the 
last  of  which  he  served  as  city  counselor.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  the  po- 
sition of  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  and  re- 
moved to  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  where  he 
resided  seven  years.  He  held  the  office  re- 
ferred to  an  equal  number  of  years.  When 
his  term  expired,  in  1879,  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  While  living  in  Jefferson  City  he 
had  formed  a  law  partnership  with  M.  T.  C. 
Williams.  This  association  lasted  from  Jan- 
uary I,  1876,  until  1895,  the  two  members  of 
the  firm  removing  from  Jefferson  City  to 
Kansas  City  at  the  same  time  and  continuing 
together  in  a  large  practice.  In  1895  the 
existing  firm  of  Botsford,  Deatherage  & 
Young  was  formed,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  legal  combinations  in  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Botsford  devotes  his  energies  entirely  to 
the  civil  practice.  Politically  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  takes  no  more  active  part  in  polit- 
ical affairs  than  his  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  his  principles  requires.  Mr.  Bots- 
ford was  married,  in   1871,  to   Miss   Sallie 


Warner,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  A, 
Warner,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  General  Leslie  Combs. 
One  child  has  come  to  this  union,  Georg^e, 
wife  of  B.  F.  Deatherage,  of  the  firm  of  Bots- 
ford, Deatherage  &  Young.  Mr.  Botsford 
is  a  man  of  intense  earnestness  and  sincerity, 
but  of  modest  pretensions.  His  conspicuous 
public  service  and  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
have  gained  for  him  a  wide  acquaintance  over 
the  State,  but  of  these  he  takes  no  advantage 
save  in  the  enjoyment  of  friendship's  ties. 
He  Bas  a  dignified  standing  at  the  bar  and  is 
ranked  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Boulware,  Theodrick  C.,  physician, 
a  native  Missourian  and  the  leader  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Bates  County,  was  bom 
in  Callaway  County,  son  of  Stephen  G.  and 
Mary  (Ratekin)  Boulware.  The  former  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  son  of  Theodrick 
Boulware,  who  was  born  in  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  in  1780.  Early  in  the  life  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  year  1784,  his  parents  re- 
moved from  Virginia  to  Kentucky.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  walked  the  entire  distance, 
pack  horses  being  employed  to  carry  the 
necessary  household  goods.  The  records  of 
that  State  show  that  they  were  numbered 
among  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  were  constantly  surrounded  by  the  dan- 
gers incident  to  life  in  the  wilderness  at  that 
period,  and  it  is  related  of  them  that  when 
they  went  to  church  the  head  of  the  family 
always  carried  his  musket  on  his  shoulder  to 
save  his  family  in  the  event  of  attack  by  In- 
dians, who  were  then  numerous  and  warlike 
in  that  region.  The  Boulware  family  is  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  though  the  date  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  original  ancestor  to  America  is 
not  known.  Several  representatives  of  the 
family  have  risen  to  positions  of  prominence, 
an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  Albany,  New  York, 
having  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Empire 
State.  Stephen  G.,  the  father  of  Dr.  Boul- 
ware, accompanied  his  parents  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Missouri  in  1826,  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  the  State.  His  father  finally  settled 
in  Callaway  County,  near  Fulton,  where  he 
developed  a  fine  farm,  and  also  preached  in 
Fulton  and  the  vicinity  for  many  years.     He 
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died,  in  1868,  at    his    daughter's    plantation 
near  Georgetown,  Kentucky.    As  indicating 
his  character  and  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned him,  we  transcribe  the  following  rules, 
which  he  adopted  soon  after  his  marriage, 
when  quite  young,  and  which  he  adhered  to 
throughout  his  life :    First,  read  the  Scripture 
and  worship  God  in  the  family;  second,  use 
regular  industry  and  prudent  economy ;  third, 
never  deal  on  credit  or   go  in  debt,  except 
through  unavoidable  necessity;  fourth,  make 
expenses  less  than  our  regular  profits;  and, 
fifth,  keep  a  regular  book  of  both  profits  and 
expenses.     Rev.   Mr.   Boulware   was   not   a 
voluminous  writer,  but  he  published  an  auto- 
biography, two  or  three  volumes  on  doctrinal 
subjects,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ser- 
mons.   The  hardships  to  which  the  early  set- 
tlers  of  the  border   States   were   subjected, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  relying  upon  their 
own  resources  to  develop  their  strong,  self- 
reliant  natures,  made  them  often  men  and 
women    of    marked    mental    characteristics. 
Stephen  G.  Boulware  grew  to  manhood  on 
his  father's  farm,  married  and  raised  a  large 
family.    His  son,  Dr.  Theodrick  C.  Boulware, 
was  reared  at  the  old  homestead  and  began 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  in  the 
neighborhood.    After  his  preparatory  course 
he   entered  Westminster  College,  a    Presby- 
terian institution  at  Fulton,  where  he  pursued 
the    scientific    course.      Upon    leaving    this 
school  he  became  a  student  in  the  Missouri 
Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1868.     In  the  same  year  he  lo- 
cated for  practice  in  Walnut  Township,  Bates 
County,  but  one  year  later  removed  to  But- 
ler, becoming  one  of    the  pioneers  of    that 
city,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.     At 
the  time  Dr.  Boulware  first  opened  an  office 
at    that  point  there  were  but  eight  or  ten 
small  houses  in  the  town.     Deer  and  other 
game  were  abundant  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  he  could  ride  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on 
the   prairie  without  passing  a  single  house, 
for,  by  the  famous  "Order  No.  11,"  of  Gen- 
eral   Ewing,  all   houses   in   the   surrounding 
country  had  been  burned  during  the  war  for 
the    purpose   of   depriving  the    Confederate 
forces  of  places  of  refuge.    The  courthouse  in 
Butler  was  a  small  frame  building,  and  the 
town  had  no  railroad  facilities.    At  that  time 
Butler  was  the  principal  station  on  the  stage 
route  between  Pleasant  Hill  and  Fort  Scott. 

22 


No  roads  had  been  laid  out  and  no  bridges 
spanned  any  of  the  numerous  streams  in  that 
vicinity.  Horses  were  not  thought  capable 
of  breaking  the  sod  of  the  raw  prairie,  and 
oxen  were  employed  in  the  work.  The  doc- 
tor relates  that  he  has  seen  as  many  as  a 
thousand  prairie  chickens  at  one  time,  while 
herds  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  deer  were  not  un- 
common. In  the  fall  of  1874  he  witnessed 
the  memorable  plague  of  grasshoppers.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  began  to  descend 
like  snowflakes,  literally  covering  the  ground. 
Everything  growing  was  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees  was  eaten. 
The  insects  deposited  billions  of  eggs  in  the 
ground,  and,  with  the!  amouitt  of  warm 
weather  in  1875,  ^^^  "^^  generation  created 
even  greater  havoc  than  the  original  pests. 
So  general  and  complete  was  the  devastation 
resulting  from  their  ravages  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  western  Missouri  were  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  outside  world  for  food  to  keep 
them  from  starvation.  Even  the  common 
weeds  were  completely  destroyed.  But  the 
marvelous  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  de- 
structive visit  of  these  pests  was  followed  by 
the  greatest  yield  of  farm  products  that  this 
section  of  the  country  has  ever  known. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr. 
Boulware,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  and  a 
student  in  Westminster  College,  was  seized 
with  the  martial  fervor  so  common  with  boys 
at  that  time,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate service.  Though  his  expectations  were 
that  the  demand  for  his  services  would  cease 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  his  services 
covered  a  period  of  four  years,  or  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  at  once  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  personal  escort  of  General  Sterling 
Price,  remaining  with  that  noted  commander 
until  the  close  of  the  conflict,  and  witnessing 
all  the  campaigns  in  which  he  participated. 
He  was  never  seriously  injured,  though  he 
had  more  than  one  narrow  escape  from  in- 
jury or  capture.  Dr.  Boulware  has  always 
exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  his  profession. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has  been 
vice  president,  the  International  Association 
of  Railway  Surgeons,  and  the  Hodgen  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  which  he  has  served  as  presi- 
dent. During  the  second  administration  of 
President  Cleveland  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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local  board  of  pension  examiners,  and  for  a 
long  period  he  has  been  the  local  surgeon  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Though  a  lifelong  Democrat,  he  has  never 
sought  or  consented  to  fill  public  office.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  and  is  still  a  director  in  the 
Missouri  State  Bank,  and  is  identified  with 
other  interests  calculated  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  of  which  he  has  for  over  thirty 
years  been  a  prominent  and  influential  citi- 
zen. Dr.  Boulware*s  first  marriage  occurred 
June  21,  1877,  to  Nettie  Humphrey,  a  native 
of  Iowa,  and  a  daughter  of  A.  H.  Humphrey, 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Bates  County, 
Missouri.  They  had  one  child,  who  died  in 
infancy.  She  died  in  1882.  October  25,  1887, 
Dr.  Boulware  married  for  his  second  wife 
Miss  Dixie  Ostrom,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Butler.  She  died  April  26,  1896, 
leaving  one  son,  John  B.  Boulware,  now  a 
resident  of  Butler.  Though  connected  with 
no  religious  denomination.  Dr.  Boulware  is  a 
jnan  of  the  highest  moral  character,  and  his 
professional  career  has  been  without  spot  or 
blemish.  Of  great  liberality  of  heart,  deeply 
interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
resided  so  long,  he  has  assisted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  numerous  measures  calculated  to 
advance  the  material  welfare  of  Butler.  His 
record  is  that  of  a  liberal,  broad-minded,  up- 
right and  useful  member  of  society. 

Boundaries* — ^The  original  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  as  defined  in  the  first 
Constitution,  of  1820,  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  repeated  in  the  act  of  Congress 
admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union,  was  as 
follows :  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees north  latitude;  thence  west  along  the 
said  parallel  to  the  St.  Francis  River ;  thence 
up  and  following  the  course  of  that  river,  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to 
the  parallel  of  latitude  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes;  thence  west  along  the  same 
to  a  point  where  the  said  parallel  is  inter- 
sected by  a  meridian  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Missouri  River; 
thence  from  the  point  aforesaid  north  along 
the  said  meridian  line  to  the  intersection  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through 


the  rapids  of  the  River  Des  Moines,  making 
said  line  correspond  with  the  Indian  boun- 
dary line ;  thence  east  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section last  aforesaid  along  the  said  parallel 
of  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  main  fork  of  said  River  Des  Moines ; 
thence  down  along  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  said  River  Des  Moines  to  the 
mouth  of  the  same,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Mississippi  River ;  thence  due  east  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  thence  down  and  following  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. In  1836  Congress  passed  an  act  ex- 
tending the  northern  boundary  west  to  the 
Missouri  River,  making  that  river  the  west- 
ern boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River.  The  additional  territory  thus  acquired 
was  known  as  the  "Platte  Purchase,"  and  was 
subsequently  divided  into  the  six  counties  of 
Platte,  Buchanan,  Andrew,  Holt,  Nodaway 
and  Atchison. 

Boundary  ControversieB. — Missouri 
has  had  three  boundary  disputes  with  sister 
States— one  with  Iowa  concerning  the  entire 
northern  boundary,  one  with  Kentucky  over 
the  line  at  Wolf  Island,  in  the  Mississippi, 
and  one  with  a  citizen  of  Illinois  for  the  pos- 
session of  Arsenal  Island,  and  has  lost  its 
case  in  each  instance.  A  more  recent  dis- 
pute, with  the  State  of  Nebraska,  arose  in 
1900,  and  is  yet  pending. 

In  1849  the  State  of  Missouri  filed  a  bill  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  a  cross-bill 
being  at  the  same  time  filed  by  Iowa,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  true  boundary 
line  between  the  two  States,  and  thereby 
avoiding  collisions  which  were  beginning  to 
threaten  trouble.  Before  the  organization  of 
Iowa  into  a  Territory,  in  1837,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  disputed  strip  had  voted  at  Mis- 
souri elections,  but  afterward,  in  1838,  a 
Missouri  sheriff  had  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed before  an  Iowa  Territorial  court  for 
exercising  authority  on  Iowa  soil.  The 
boundary  dispute  with  Iowa  turned  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "Des  Moines  Rapids," 
employed  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  1820,  ad- 
mitting Missouri  into  the  Union.  Iowa  was 
not  admitted  as  a  State  until  1846,  twenty-six 
years  after  Missouri  had  been  admitted,  but 
there  was  a  Territory  north  of  the  Missouri 
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border,  and  between  that  Territory  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  the  dispute  began.  The  act 
of  admission  of  Missouri  defined  the  western 
boundary  to  be  the  meridian  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River, 
and  the  north  line  was  to  begin  at  the  point 
where  this  western  boundary  intersects  the 
parallel  passing  through  the  rapids  of  Des 
Moines  River,  and  run  east  along  said  paral- 
lel to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main 
fork  of  said  river.  But  in  1816,  four  years 
before  this  northern  boundary  was  defined, 
the  United  States  had  established  an  Indian 
boundary  line  with  the  Osage  tribes,  which, 
in  its  northern  course,  did  not  terminate  at 
its  intersection  with  the  parallel  that  passes 
through  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  and  in  its 
east  course  did  not  coincide  with  that  parallel, 
or  any  parallel;  as  laid  out  by  a  United 
States  surveyor  named  John  C.  Sullivan,  it 
bore  a  trifle  north,  and  was  irregular  and 
broken  in  its  course  besides.  Missouri 
claimed  that  the  Indian  boundary  on  the  west 
should  be  protracted  till  it  intersected  the 
parallel  passing  through  certain  rapids  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and 
from  there  run  east  along  that  parallel  to 
those  rapids.  Iowa  claimed  that  this  Indian 
boundary  was  extended  too  far  north  al- 
ready; that  the  rapids  mentioned  in  the  act 
of  Congress  giving  the  Missouri  boundary 
were  certain  rapids,  not  in  the  Des  Moines, 
but  in  the  Mississippi  River,  always  known 
by  the  name  of  Des  Moines  Rapids ;  and  that 
the  parallel  that  passes  through  these  was  the 
true  boundary  between  the  two  States.  The 
difference  between  the  two  lines  thus  claimed, 
respectively,  by  the  two  States,  was  a  strip  of 
territory  about  ten  miles  in  width  by  two 
hundred  in  length,  larger  than  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1837  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  providing  for  a  survey  of 
the  northern  boundary;  the  work  was  done 
by  John  C.  Brown,  and  the  line  marked  was 
known  as  "Brown's  line,"  running  from 
rapids  in  the  Des  Moines  River  west  to  the 
Missouri  River.  It  was  ten  miles  north  of 
the  old  Indian  line  traced  by  Sullivan  in  1816. 
In  connection  with  the  true  meaning  of  the 
'words  Des  Moines  Rapids,  this  original  In- 
dian line  was  considered  of  great  importance, 
and.  in  the  end,  governed  the  decision.  The 
line  had  been  established  as  far  back  as  1808, 
in  a  treaty  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage 
nations,    and    officially  recognized    by   the 


United  States  on  several  occasions  afterward. 
It  began  at  Fort  Clark,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River,  about  twenty-three 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River, 
and  ran  due  south  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
with  that  river  to  its  mouth,  the  Osages  ced- 
ing all  the  territory  east  of  the  line  and  north 
of  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  United  States. 
Joseph  Brown  ran  this  west  line  from  Fort 
Clark  to  the  Arkansas  River,  in  1816,  and  the 
same  year  Sullivan,  a  United  States  surveyor, 
starting  from  Fort  Clark,  ran  a  line  for  the 
United  States  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Kansas  River,  made  a  comer  and  then  ran 
east,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to 
the  River  Des  Moines,  the  Indians  ceding  all 
the  territory  south  of  this  line.  This  Osage 
boundary  on  the  north  and  west  was  recog- 
nized in  as  many  as  fifteen  treaties  as  the 
Missouri  boundary;  it  was  recognized  uni- 
formly also  by  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
and  in  1834  Congress  itself  recognized  it  in 
organizing  the  Territory  north  of  it  and 
bounded  by  it.  It  was  shown  that  the  State 
of  Missouri  itself  had  recognized  the  Indian 
boundary  on  the  west  and  north  by  organiz- 
ing counties  up  to  it,  while  the  counties  in  the 
Territory  north  of  it  were  extended  down  to 
it.  Missouri  recognized  it  also  in  accepting 
it  as  the  boundary  of  the  Platte  Purchase. 
The  decree  of  the  court  made  the  Indian  line, 
run  by  Sullivan  in  1816,  the  true  boundary 
between  the  two  States,  which  was  about 
midway  between  the  lines  claimed  respec- 
tively— and  appointed  John  C.  Brown,  of 
Missouri,  and  H.  C.  Hendershot,  of  Iowa, 
commissioners,  to  find  and  re-mark  it. 
Brown  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
W.  Wells,  who  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  William  G.  Minor,  who,  with  Hender- 
shot performed  the  task,  Robert  Walker,  of 
Missouri,  and  William  Dewey,  of  Iowa, 
engineers  and  surveyors,  making  the  survey. 
They  discovered  the  blaze  marks  of  the  line 
run  by  Sullivan  in  1816  and  several  witnesses 
of  the  survey  still  living  on  the  line,  and 
found  that  the  line  was  neither  straight  nor 
exactly  east  and  west,  being  broken  in  its 
course,  and  bearing  slightly  north  of  east. 
They  made  it  a  straight  line  and  marked  it 
throughout,  planting  at  the  old  northwest 
corner,  in  latitude  40  degrees  34  minutes  40 
seconds,  north,  a  solid  cast  iron  pillar  four 
feet  six  inches  long,  twelve  inches  square  at 
the  base,  and  eight  inches  square  at  the  top. 
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and  weighing  about  i,5cx)  pounds — and  a 
similar  one  on  the  bank  of  the  Des  Moines 
River.  The  Indian  line  was  extended  west 
from  the  northwest  corner  along  the  Platte 
Purchase,  to  the  Missouri  River,  where,  on 
the  nearest  high  ground,  another  iron  monu- 
ment was  planted,  the  north  face  of  the 
monument  bearing  the  word  "Iowa"  and  the 
south  face  "Missouri''  moulded  in,  and  the 
east  and  west  faces  the  words  "State," 
"Line."  Between  these  chief  monuments 
along  the  line,  at  intervals  of  ten  miles, 
smaller  iron  pillars  weighing  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  were  planted  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  the  two  States;  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  dispute  was 
settled,  forever.  But  forty  years  afterward, 
at  one  section  of  the  line  of  about  twenty 
miles  extent  between  Mercer  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  Decatur  County,  Iowa,  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  disappearance  of  the  pillars 
— whether  by  willful  removal  or  by  natural 
causes,  could  not  be  determined,  as  the  evi- 
dence was  conflicting — ^and  in  1895,  the 
matter  came  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  again,  the  State  of  Missouri 
filing  a  bill  with  the  consent  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  asking  the  court  to  re-establish  the 
boundary.  The  court  appointed  James 
Harding,  of  Missouri,  Peter  Dey,  of  Iowa, 
and  Dwight  G.  Morgan,  of  Illinois,  commis- 
sioners to  discover  and  re-mark  the  line  laid 
down  by  Hendershot  and  Minor  in  1850. 
These  commissioners  secured  the  assistance 
of  two  officials  connected  with  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  met  at 
Lineville,  Iowa,  in  March,  1896,  and  began 
the  work.  They  found  the  boundary  line 
plainly  marked,  except  between  the  fortieth 
and  sixtieth  mile  posts,  and  the  survey  was 
limited  to  this  section  of  twenty  miles.  They 
discovered  that  of  the  twenty-one  Hender- 
shot and  Minor  miles  posts  in  this  survey, 
only  nine,  including  three  monuments,  could 
be  satisfactorily  identified.  The  commis- 
sioners ascertained  and  relocated  the  twenty- 
one  mile  points  between  forty  and  sixty 
inclusive,  and  marked  them  with  stone — -Mis- 
souri red  granite  pillars,  twelve  inches  square 
at  the  base,  and  six  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  set  four  feet  in  the  ground — the 
north  and  south"  faces  bearing  the  words 
"Iowa"  and  "Missouri,"  respectively;  the 
east  the  words  "State  Line,"  and  the  west 
the  nimiber. 


For  many  years,  Missouri  was  engaged  in 

a  contest  with  Kentucky 

WotfUlaad  for    possession    of    Wolf 

CMtroYcriy.         Island.      This   island   lies 

just  below  Belmont  and  is 

the  largest  in  the  Mississippi  River,  its  area 

being  about  fifteen  thousand   acres. 

The  main  channel  of  the  river  runs  east 
of  it,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  west  bank 
by  a  narrow  chute,  so  that  the  island  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  part  of  Missouri.  In 
1820,  the  main  channel  of  the  river  was  west 
of  the  island,  and  the  boundary  of  Missouri, 
defined  by  the  act  admitting  the  State  into 
the  Union,  left  Wolf  Island  clearly  in  Ken- 
tucky; but  when  the  channel  shifted  to  the 
east  side  and  left  the  island  in  its  present 
position  (1901),  it  came  gradually  to  be 
claimed  as  a  part  of  New  Madrid  County, 
Missouri,  and  the  claim  was  so  generally 
recognized  in  the  neighborhood  that  a  man 
who  lived  on  Wolf  Island  was  elected  sheriflf 
of  New  Madrid  County.  But  the  State  of 
Kentucky  had,  for  many  years,  asserted  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  island,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  dispute  which 
was  beginning  to  grow  troublesome,  the 
State  of  Missouri  brought  an  original  bill  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  possession.  The  case 
was  in  court  eleven  years,  John  J.  Critten- 
den, United  States  Senator,  and  Garrett 
Davis,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
from  Kentucky,  and  Henry  Stanberry,  of 
Ohio,  afterward  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  under  President  Andrew  John- 
son, appearing  for  Kentucky,  and  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Postmaster  General  in 
President  Lincoln's  first  cabinet,  and  F.  A. 
Dick  appearing  for  Missouri.  A  great  many 
witnesses  were  examined,  steamboat  men, 
flatboat  men,  navigators,  land  office  officials, 
officials  connected  with  the  government  work 
of  river  improvement,  and  old  residents  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  and  curious  maps 
were  produced,  one  by  Lieutenant  Ross  of 
the  British  Army,  made  in  1765,  as  part  of  a 
report  of  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Fort  Chartres  to  New  Orleans; 
Captain  Philip  Pitman's  map,  published  in 
London  in  1770;  General  Collot's  map,  pub- 
lished in  1796;  Hutchins'  map  of  1778;  and 
Luke  Munsell's  map  of  Kentucky,  published 
in  1 8 18.  Extracts  from  books  of  early 
Western  travel — Sir  Francis  Baily,  in  1796^ 
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and  Ashe,  in  1806 — were  introduced,  to  de- 
termine which  side  of  the  island  the  main 
channel  was  on  in  the  early  days  of  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  Nearly  all  the  maps 
were  offered  by  Missouri,  and  showed  the 
main  channel  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  Missouri  also 
asserted  that  from  1859  back  to  1830  the 
main  channel  was  between  the  island  and  the 
Kentucky  shore,  and  from  1830  back  to  1794, 
both  channels  were  navigable.  The  Pitts- 
burg "Navigator"  stated  in  several  editions 
that  both  channels  were  navigable,  but  the 
best  was  on  the  east  side.  It  was  further 
shown  that  the  island  was  surveyed  by 
United  States  surveyors  in  1821,  as  part  of 
Missouri,  and  in  1823  steps  were  taken  to 
locate  on  it  a  New  Madrid  certificate  for  six 
hundred  arpens;  and  in  August,  1834,  a  plat 
of  the  island  was  sent  to  the  register  of  the 
United  States  land  office,  at  Jackson,  Mis- 
souri. In  1820  the  sheriff  of  New  Madrid 
County  executed  process  of  a  Missouri  court 
upon  one  Hunter,  the  only  settler  on  the 
island,  who  had  entered  upon  it  before  1803, 
and  it  was  shown  that  a  judge  of  a  Missouri 
court  had  lived  on  the  island,  while  acting  as 
judge.  Captain  J.  C.  Swon,  one  of  the  early 
St.  Louis  steamboat  men,  testified  that  from 
182 1  to  185 1  there  were  no  indications  that 
the  main  channel  was  ever  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  and  other  witnesses  bore  sim- 
ilar testimony.  All  this  evidence  would 
seem  to  make  out  a  clear  case  for  Missouri's 
claim ;  but  there  were  twenty-seven  witnesses 
produced  on  the  other  side,  who  concurred  in 
asserting  that,  down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
the  main  channel  ran  west  of  the  island,  and 
one  of  these,  Ramsey,  who  had  lived  many 
years  on  the  Kentucky  shore  in  the  vicinity, 
testified  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  river 
was  low,  he  had  walked  along  the  chute  from 
the  east  bank  to  the  island  without  getting 
his  feet  wet,  walking  part  of  the  way  on  dry 
ground,  and  part  on  the  drift — there  being 
at  the  time  plenty  of  water  in  the  Missouri 
channel.  Russell,  who  had  supervision  of 
river  in^rovement  work,  testified  that  in 
1830  or  1831,  there  was  not  enough  water  in 
the  Kentucky  channel  to  float  his  boat, 
while,  in  the  Missouri  channel  there  was 
nine  or  ten  feet  depth ;  and  three  years  later 
another  witness  saw  three  steamboats  back 
out  from  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  Kentucky 
channel,  and  go  up  on  the  other  side.     But 


the  evidence  that  had  the  greatest  weight  in 
favor  of  the  claim  of  Kentucky,  was  the  un- 
disputed facts  that  the  treaty  of  1763  between 
Spain,  France  and  England  made  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River 
the  boundary  Hne  between  their  respective 
possessions  on  the  east  and  west  of  it;  and 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  other 
treaties  afterward,  including  the  treaty  under 
which  we  acquired  the  Louisiana  territory, 
recognized  this  line.  When  Missouri  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1820,  and  again 
when  Arkansas  was  admitted,  in  1836,  this 
line  was  further  recognized  as  the  fixed 
boundary  line  between  the  territory  on  the 
east  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Kentucky  was  originally  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  whose  western  boundary  was  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  in  the  year  1782  arable  land  on 
Wolf  Island  was  entered  in  the  Virginia  land 
office.  When  Kentucky  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  state,  in  1792,  it  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
rights  and  authority  of  Virginia  over  the 
island,  and  had  maintained  an  unbroken 
jurisdiction  over  it  ever  since.  In  May,  1837, 
lands  on  the  island  were  surveyed,  under 
Kentucky  authority,  taxes  were  paid,  and 
votes  cast  by  residents  on  the  island,  under 
Kentucky  laws,  and  in  1851,  a  resident  on 
the  island  was  elected  to,  and  served  in,  the 
Kentucky  Legislature.  A  curious  evidence 
admitted  by  the  court  was  that  showing  the 
soil  and  sylva  of  the  island  to  be  of  a  Ken- 
tucky, rather  than  a  Missouri  character — the 
trees  being  large  poplar,  oak  and  chinkapin, 
similar  to  those  growing  on  the  second 
bottom  on  the  Kentucky  side,  while  there 
were  no  poplar,  oak  or  chinkapin  on  the 
Missouri  side  adjoining — and  the  Missouri 
soil  was  not  suited  to  such  trees.  Another 
interesting  fact  proved  was  that  the  island 
was  on  a  level  with  the  second  bottom  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  and  four  or  five  feet  higher 
than  the  ground  on  the  Missouri  side,  this 
topographical  feature,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  sylvan  growth  and  soil,  indicating 
that  the  primitive  connection  of  the  island 
was  with  the  eastern  bank,  and  not  with  the 
west.  The  official  establishment  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  ancient  main  channel  of 
the  river,  as  the  boundary,  together  with  the 
continuous  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
island  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  extending 
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back  to  a  time  befoi'e  Missouri  was  a  State, 
had  most  weight  in  determining  the  decision 
of  the  court.  There  had  never  been  any 
such  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  Missouri, 
and  the  court  dismissed  the  bill  and  held  that 
Wolf  Island  was  part  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Although  the  State  of  Missouri  was  not  a 

party  to  the  suit  that  in- 

AricMlUlud        volved    the    title    to    Ar- 

IM»f«te.  senal   Island,  the  city  of 

St.  Louis  was,  and  the 
city's  claim  involved  the  State's  jurisdiction. 
Neither  was  the  State  of  Illinois  a  party  to 
the  suit,  but  a  citizen  and  resident  of  that 
State  was,  and  his  claim  in  like  manner  in- 
volved its  jurisdiction.  The  style  of  the 
suit  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  St.  Louis  vs.  Rutz,  and  the  question  was 
whether  certain  land  was  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  or  in  St.  Qair  County,  Illinois, 
on  the  east  bank.  It  will  appear  at  first  view 
that  the  question  ought  to  have  been  easily 
determined  since  the  river  is  nearly  a  mHe 
wide  between  the  two  States ;  but  there  was  a 
moving  island  in  the  case,  which  at  one  time 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  after- 
ward on  the  east  side — and  this  unstable 
nature  of  the  ground  in  dispute  invested  the 
problem  with  difficulties  which  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  settled,  indeed,  but 
without  making  the  settlement  conform  to  a 
previous  decision  in  a  similar  case.  In 
January,  1884,  Edward  Rutz  brought  suit 
against  Benjamin  Seeger  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  St.  Qair  County,  Illinois,  to  recover  pos- 
session of  certain  land  in  that  county. 
Seeger  had  obtained  possession  of  the  land 
in  question  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  city  from  the  St.  Louis  public  schools, 
and  the  public  schools  from  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Washington — a  good  enough 
chain  of  title,  one  would  think,  and  yet  not 
good  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  a  judicial 
investigation,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  The 
land  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  was  part  of  the  Illinois 
river  front,  and  was  valued  at  $16,000.  As 
the  suit  was  important,  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  tenant  the  defendant  was,  was  made 
co-defendant  and  took  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  case.  On  motion  of  the  city,  it 
was  removed  to  the  United  States  Circuit 


Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois. 
The  plaintiff,  Rutz,  acquired  title  from 
August  A.  Blumenthal,  and  Blumenthal  from 
parties  in  actual  possession  in  the  years  1849 
and  1850,  the  deed  to  Blumenthal  describing 
the  land  as  part  of  the  common  field  of 
Prairie  du  Pont,  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois. 
But  the  city  of  St.  Louis  claimed  that  the 
land  had  been,  and  still  was,  a  part  of  Arsenal 
Island,  which  was  once  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  was  the  property  of  the  city.  The 
court  found  that  in  1853  Arsenal  Island, 
which  had  formerly  been  known  as  Quaran- 
tine Island,  and  upon  which  the  city  main- 
tained its  quarantine  station,  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  and  in  1858  joined  to  the 
Missouri  shore,  a  mile  or  more  higher  up 
the  river  than  the  land  in  dispute;  that  be- 
tween 1853  and  1863,  the  greater  part  of  this 
island  was  washed  away,  and  between  1865 
and  1874  a  bar  formed  every  year  and  joined 
to  the  foot  of  the  island,  extending  down  the 
river  half  a  mile.  This  bar  always  appeared 
after  the  floods  had  passed ;  willows  began  to 
grow  upon  it;  other  bars  were  formed  suc- 
cessively below  it,  and  willows  grew  on 
them.  Before  the  washing  away  of  the  lower 
and  greater  part  of  Arsenal  Island,  the  main 
channel  was  east  of  it,  and  between  it  and  the 
Illinois  shore,  but  after  that  the  main  chan- 
nel was  and  still  is  west  of  the  island  and 
between  it  and  the  Missouri  shore,  and  boats 
never  run,  now,  east  of  the  island  or  bar. 
Between  the  years  1865  and  1873  the  land 
of  the  Illinois  bank  caved  in  and  was  washed 
away  along  the  river  front,  during  the  spring 
floods,  until  in  1872  the  Blumenthal  house 
was  only  four  or  five  hundred  feet  from  the 
water's  edge.  To  prevent  its  destruction  it 
was  moved  back,  but  in  the  flood  of  1873  it 
carried  away  one  hundred  feet  more,  the 
bank  breaking  off  and  slipping  into  the 
stream,  and  the  erosion  continued  until,  in 
1876-8,  dykes  were  built  on  the  Illinois  side 
from  the  bank  to  the  bars  formed  below  the 
foot  of  Arsenal  Island,  which  threw  the  water 
to  the  Missouri  side  and  caused  accretions  to 
form  again  in  front  of  the  plaintiff's  land. 
These  accretions  gradually  extended  into  the 
river,  until  the  process  not  only  restored  the 
area  which  had  been  lost  by  the  caving  in  of 
the  bank,  but  gave  him  more  land  than  he 
had  before.  On  the  facts  as  here  stated  the 
circuit  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  city  carried  the  case  to  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court.  It  held  that 
the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  is  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  land 
in  dispute  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  while  the  land  to 
which  St.  Louis  acquired  title  from  the  public 
schools  was  on  the  west  side,  and  more  than 
a  mile  higher  up  the  river,  and  in  St.  Louis. 
An  island  in  the  river  must  be  wholly  in  one 
State  or  the  other,  since  the  main  channel  of 
the  river,  along  the  middle  of  which  runs  the 
boundary  line,  must  be  wholly  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  every  island.  Arsenal  Island 
wjis  wholly  on  the  west  side  in  1863-4,  but  the 
land  described  in  the  suit  was  never  in  St. 
Louis;  it  is  not  an  accretion  to  the  land  in 
Missouri  which  the  city  owned,  a  mile  higher 
up,  because  it  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
channel.  If  an  island  or  dry  land  forms  upon 
that  part  of  the  bed  of  a  river  owned  by  a 
riparian  proprietor — and  it  is  a  rule  in  Illi- 
nois that  a  riparian  proprietor  owns  to  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel — it  belongs  to 
him.  The  court  intimated  that  a  permanent, 
stable  island,  which  slowly  grows  in  size  by 
constant  accretion,  might  possess  jurisdic- 
tional dignity  which  the  court  would  be 
bound  to  respect ;  but  a  movable  island,  which 
held  its  attachments  in  such  light  esteem  that 
it  could  go  traveling  a  mile  down  the  river, 
and  from  one  State  to  another,  could  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  the  jurisdiction,  the  insti- 
tutions, and  the  name  of  its  original  State 
along  with  it  in  its  wanderings.  The  de- 
cision is  accepted  as  just  and  right,  for  it 
would  have  been  manifestly  absurd  to  allow 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  exercise  authority 
over  land  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which  it  could 
reach  only  by  crossing  a  great  river ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  perceive  wherein  it  conforms 
to  the  decision  in  the  Wolf  Island  case,  be- 
tween Missouri  and  Kentucky.  The  boun- 
dary  line  between  Missouri  and  Illinois  is  the 
same  as  between  Missouri  and  Kentucky — the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  but  in  the  Wolf  Island  case  the  court 
held  that  the  shifting  of  the  main  channel 
from  the  west  to  the  east  side  did  not  carry 
the  original  boundary  line  with  it,  while  the 
.shifting  of  the  main  channel  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  Arsenal  Island  did  carry  the 
boundary  line  westward  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
In  January,  1900,  by  direction  of  the  Gen- 


eral Assembly,  Attorney  General  Crow  insti- 
tuted suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  settle  a  controversy  between  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  The  land 
in  dispute  comprises  15,000  acres,  valued  at 
$150,000,  claimed  as  belonging  to  Atchison 
County,  Missouri,  and  also  claimed  by  Ne- 
maha County,  Nebraska.  Meantime  the  resi- 
dents of  the  tract  have  paid  no  taxes  in  either 
of  the  contesting  States.  The  claim  set  up  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  in  1847  the  Missouri  River  changed  its 
course.  It  is  contended  that  the  original 
boundary  line  between  the  two  States  was 
marked  by  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  that 
through  its  change  of  direction  the  land  was 
left  on  the  Missouri  side. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Bourbeuse  River  rises  in  Phelps 
County,  and  flowing  northeast,  through 
Maries  and  Gasconade  Counties,  enters  the 
Meramec  in  Franklin  County.  It  is  sixty 
miles  in  length. 

Bourbon. — ^An  unincorporated  village  on 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Crawford  County, 
It  was  founded  upon  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road. It  has  two  churches,  a  good  school, 
and  about  six  business  places,  including  two 
stores  and  a  marble  shop.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  300. 

Bonrbon,  La  Nouvelle. —  A  village 
founded  about  1790  by  Royalists  who  fled 
from  France  after  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Don  Pierre  Carlos  Delassus  was  command- 
ant. He  was  "chevalier  de  grande  croix  de 
Tordre  royal  de  Sainte  Michel."  He  was 
the  father  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Charles 
Dehault  Delassus,  of  Upper  Louisiana.  The 
village  was  located  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  present  city  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The 
settlement  failed  to  thrive,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  settlers  fixed  their  residence  in 
Ste.  Genevieve,  and  now  there  remain  only 
a  few  faint  landmarks  to  designate  the  site 
of  the  town  intended  to  perpetuate  Bour- 
bon royalty  in  the  new  world. 

BournesvlUe.— See  "Higbee." 

Bowker,  William  McClellan,  law- 
yer, was  born  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  May  2, 
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1865,  son  of  Marcus  L.  and  Frances  (Du- 
sher)  Bowker.  His  father,  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois, was  a  son  of  Clark  L.  Bowker,  who 
was  born  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York 
State.  The  latter's  father,  who  also  resided 
in  that  section,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
serving  under  General  John  Stark,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  the  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Bennington.  Mr.  Bowker's  mother  was 
a  native  of  Illinois.  She  and  her  husband 
removed  from  Illinois  to  Missouri  in  1896, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Barton  County,  where 
they  still  reside.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
obtained  his  elementary  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  place.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  preparatory  course  he  entered 
Chaddock  College,  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 

1888.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Sco- 
field,  at  Carthage,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 

1889.  In  July  of  that  year  he  came  to  Ne- 
vada, Missouri,  and  opened  an  office,  where 
he  practiced  law  alone  until  1897.  In 
the  latter  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Levi  L.  Scott,  the  firm  of  Scott  &  Bowker 
still  continuing  and  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strongest  law  firms  in  southwest 
Missouri.  They  have  had  charge  of  some 
of  the  most  important  causes  tried  in  that 
section  of  the  State  in  recent  years,  nota- 
bly those  of  the  State  vs.  Patten,  a  cele- 
brated murder  case  tried  in  Nevada  in  1898; 
and  of  Weltmer  vs.  Bishop  et  al.,  a  suit  for 
damages  for  libel,  brought  by  Professor  S.  A. 
Weltmer  against  Rev.  Dr.  Bishop,  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  the  former  case  they 
were  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  a  verdict 
for  acquittal  was  secured.  In  the  latter  they 
conducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  secur- 
ing a  judgment  for  their  client.  The  lat- 
ter case  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
recent  years,  and  created  a  widespread  in- 
terest throughout  the  country  on  account 
of  the  prominence  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
character  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Bowker  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  County  Central 
Committee,  serving  as  chairman  of  that 
body  in  1898.  In  1894  he  was  a  candidate 
for  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Democratic 
Convention.     Fraternally,  he  is  a  member  of 


the  orders  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  marriage  oc- 
curred April  12,  1894,  and  united  him  with 
Nadine  Scott,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
C.  R.  Scott  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Bowker  has 
always  devoted  himself  closely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  though  it  is  but 
eleven  years  since  he  began  his  legal  career, 
he  has  risen  to  a  position  of  prominence  in 
that  calling  rarely  attained  by  men  of  his 
age. 

Bowlin,  James  Butler,  lawyer.  Con- 
gressman and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Spott- 
sylvania  County,  Virginia,  in  1804.  In  his 
boyhood  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  but 
abandoned  it  and  taught  school  while  acquir- 
ing a  classical  education.  In  1825  he  settled 
in  Greenbrier  County,  Virginia,  where  he 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practice.  He  came  from  there  to  St. 
Louis  in  1833,  and  practiced  his  profession 
there,  establishing  also  and  editing  the ''Farm- 
ers' and  Mechanics'  Advocate."  In  1836  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
and  for  some  time  its  chief  clerk.  In  1837 
he  was  made  district  attorney  for  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1839  was  elected  judge  of  the  criminal 
court.  Afterward  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Democrat,  and  served  from  December  i, 
1843,  to  March  4,  185 1,  in  that  body.  From 
1854  until  1857  he  was  United  States  minister 
to  Columbia,  and  from  1858  until  1859  was 
commissioner  to  Paraguay. 

Bowling  Green.— The  seat  of  justice  of 
Pike  County,  a  city  of  the  fourth  class,  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Louisiana  and  at  the  crossing  point 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  St.  Louis 
&  Hannibal  Railroads.  It  was  founded  in 
1819,  and  was  named  after  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky.  It  was  made  the  county  seat  of 
Pike  County  in  1823.  For  many  years  it 
contained  only  a  few  hundred  population,  but 
grew  more  rapidly  after  the  construction  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  to  it.  It  has 
a  substantial  courthouse,  a  graded  public 
school,  a  school  for  colored  children,  is  the 
seat  of  Pike  College,  has  Baptist,  Christian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal 
.South,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches, 
two  banks,  three  hotels,  two  grain  elevators, 
flouring    mill,    shoddy    mill,    brick    and    tile 
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v.urks,  tobacco  pii>e  factory,  two  bottling 
works,  two  no\\spai)ers,  the  "To-^t"  and  the 
"1  i''U'^."  aivl  about  hl"l\  oi'icr  bu-  ]U''^> 
]  ■i.cc^,  inci'.Kbni:^  ston-^,  ^h'»j/^,  j.ic  T'lt  ro 
iivr  extensive  stone  (juarric^  anil  mineral 
sprin^^s.near  l)v.  The  city  has  an  excellent 
t-it'ctric  li^^htinj^  plant.  Population,  iHoo 
o-^t  unaUM! ),  j.ooo. 

Bowman,  Jacob  L.,  was  a  journaHst . 
b\    profrssion,   and    came    from    Cliicaj:^o   to 


the  r(,l'  -.t'  i.T'*t',  u.ii  for  tli<-  :*-'"'  •  ■■■Mt  of  tl^* 
town,  now  pl.i-. r  !  tiu'  }>art  m  ;•  ■  ;  '  -\'  I 
It   tw  »  \\  •'li.   f'  M  I   r;.;  •   to  n.i:  J.  ,    .  -  • 

uiicons(  i<  u:^lv. 

'ilie  ^'i!!.  I'.'^i'    nni'aniK    fig-nre,  :'■»    .  *  . 
ncnt  nose  O'^.l  '-'^''eiii;  i  -  ■'.  m^f^  of  "  [  I    >■  - 
rick   Lo  ("oiino'-"  nrr  i\  n  \^,'  t  t  iv's  <»t  nf." 
a  tinrd   of   a   ccnti^ry   a^o,   bi:t    Lis    work    i> 
not      \  rt      .KatL       It      was     a>      r*.vnntiy      a> 
Alarvii.      iXoo,      iIkiI       the      >an      hVancix^) 
•"Chronicle"    contained    otie    of    his    poems, 


>t     I.oiiis   some  time  diirinj^  the   latter  part      "' Ihi     1  ''•-    Wreck."  and   in    lS<^'^  one   of   hi'- 
of   thf    Civil    War.        Here    he    d.rojjped    his 


j.-viulonym  of  "[lean  Ilackett"  and  ad,.jpted 
r  a*  "t  ""ibMis  I'ainck  Ia  i"*.:*;!'^*."  'i  he 
w:.t<T  owci'  asked  him  his  reasoii^  f. jr  as- 
>i:mii:i;  this  new  and  curious  c< 'MipikitirMi 
< -f  r'.'ivr>.  c-]>t<^ia)l\  sine*'  sc\'eral  '"'  i'is  arti- 
ck'^  M\-or  the  <iL^niainre  of  "'iKiiu  ll.i.-kett" 
h.'-l  htrn  exten>ively  circulated  by  the  l^ast- 
t  r:i  p't^s.  llisausw-r  wa<  that  b_\  blood 
he  was  ouc-half  Irish,  one -fourth  French 
ar.d  ()nc-fourth  (iernian.  "Hans"  repre- 
s'-tU'm1  the  (lerman  ])art  of  Oie  comi»iuation. 
"Le"  the  hrench,  and  "Patrick"  and  "C<>n- 
U'U-'  the  Irish,  au'l  "that  i^ors  iu  St.  Louis. 
\  -'U  ha\en't  <uiy  Ai.ieri'-a.u-  in  your  town." 

hi  St.  Louis  Bowuian  obtained  a  position 

as   a    re[)orter  on   the   "Republican,"   and    it 

.  a^    throuj^h    the    Sund.ay   Tiumi>ers    of   that 

.'.Lf"  tl-at    lu-  Wf>n  h.i-  roj^iitaiion  as  a  lt)caL 

;    mm    and    lumiorist :     in    the    latter   ca])acity 

h.'  "Icepl    the   toA'n   in  a   roar''  dnrin.iif  three 

'^'   t«  ur  \<-ar^.      \'>  purely    K)cal    writer  has 

.  ,    '    obrauK^d  A  pv»:r  popular  at^plau^e  thau 

i'.'-.'  'nn  did  from  I.^'>5  to  i8^.8,  in  >t.  Louis. 

'  ■    ,-"'7    (■enr^'-e    Knapi)    «S:    Co.    i<sued    his 

'    '■      "\ou  ap>'    Me"  wh'oh  was    m.i.'e    \\p 

'     *'y  of  his  contributions   to  the   "Re- 

an."    th.e    "Xew    York    Ak-rcury."    aud 

'   :i    .•  s  and  literary  j>ape^>. 

'•     '  .'  i    th«-    failini^  of   too   man\    writer^ 

'   *■'   :i';''''}'  m   L^eneral.      1  U-  da  •'.  iu 

..    ''<     •'''"'.     'i^^'   ^^t'   twent\--i\.    lei    i. 

■\  *  .  [>:tv  and  deep  re::ret — a  rav'i.:^ 

■    :'t'rid    and    iu    chains   like   a    wild 

' '■•    ia-f   tine  the  writer  ^aw  hiih,  a 

■   ■    I  '  '-H'v    1  is  death  he  was  leisurely 

"•  ^    lia-    -trci'ts    wiili   a    tin    heh,uel 

'•..d  and  a  j^laster  bust  of  P>en  iJut- 

"n-v       Ihdu'ud  !iuu  followed,  a  iii<'t- 

•    ■'*  nawsbovs,  bootblacks  and  other 

uns,   calling  f(jr   a    speech.      Poor 

.  ink  Iiad  utterly  bereft   him   of  his 

Ui\   who   had   previously   as.sumed 


l-'ue^'Tous  artid<'S  "went  the  rouufk"  of  the 
";Mt<  '  »  TM-ess,"  .^oT]iewhere  in  llliirois,  his 
naiiv  .  '  •'  '*  '^rass  lias  long  grown  i;reen 
o\er    I    V     .  '  .  •<  h    ]..  P>ov\n:au.  aui!, 

whatever  w<        '  1"   this  be  said- of 

him:    he  was  \    •  la^'S,  ,i;ifted, 

Uiiasviuiuug    a. a  ■    being 

an  eneni\    to  Inn::'     .   •  '   .b-y, 

another  enemy  in  :i  .    . 

Al.KXAN.M     . 

Bowman,ThoinaH, 

bishoj),   was  l)i)rn   in    Pi  -. 
i>^[7,  graduated  at  Dickon  ^    <■ 
entered    the    P)altimore    (  -  mi 
Methodist    Episcopal    (h.urah     • 
was  three  year^  a  tutor  in  1  )a  : 
He   ort:<im>td   Dickinson   Sen.;:.-, 
at     W  ana:'!- 1- -''t,   1 'euus_\  Ivama,  .;'  - 
presalent  t<  n   year-;    wa>  presid- >. 
ana    A<hu-y    Luyiisi*\    rrom    i-  ^o 
when  he  lnvaiU"*  a  ba- hop   in  tin*   y-'t'"'  • 
l'])isc<)pal  (  iimeii        \s  a  ''.shoj>  ht-  i:  aveV   ^ 
e^tensive^.    m    the    "1    '^'teti    "^w.tes.   bat    Tuade 
h:-^  lioiue  for  Uvem\   '•';.'-  i"  ^-i    Louis.      '1  lie 
(jcneral  Conference  oi  i>  *'»  uf"'inted  him  re^t 
fiom  tlK  regular  dutie- <»'  thi  <  jtis(  opac) ,  but 
he  still  enio\s  all    tlie  '...it.>'-    <'i    tiiC    oiVaa', 
at  tile  aje  of  ei.c;!ily-t\  -•  -  *■    •      v'^ii  Ins  ho-a.e 
in  (  iuc<.^o.      He  ret\  i .  t  d  '\      i>,  ^'  t  i  -  of  dioc- 
i  a    ■  '*'    11  ^•'•l•*  ,    ai    I   ti  '■  t  a       *    k' .  ^   t;a)m   ti'i 
(  *hio      '      -  •  '  ..:;     I   u-  .     -  '  '     I  )ud  hi-Mi 


in  ." 
]\..   . 

l>oi,. 

ai>ii  '- 
r'\  Ir*. 
ruai 
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a        '    -ah  M. 
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works,  tobacco  pipe  factory,  two  bottling 
works,  two  newspapers,  the  *Tost"  and  the 
*Times,"  and  about  fifty  other  business 
places,  including  stores,  shops,  etc.  There 
are  extensive  stone  quarries  and  mineral 
springs  .near  by.  The  city  has  an  excellent 
electric  lighting  plant.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  2,000. 

Bowman,  Jacob  L.,  was  a  journalist 
by  profession,  and  came  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  some  time  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Civil  War.  Here  he  dropped  his 
pseudonym  of  "Beau  Hackett''  and  adopted 
that  of  **Hans  Patrick  Le  Connor."  The 
writer  once  asked  him  his  reasons  for  as- 
suming this  new  and  curious  compilation 
of  names,  especially  since  several  of  his  arti- 
cles over  the  signature  of  *'Beau  Hackett" 
had  been  extensively  circulated  by  the  East- 
ern press.  His  answer  was  that  by  blood 
he  was  one-half  Irish,  one-fourth  French 
and  one-fourth  German.  "Hans"  repre- 
sented the  German  part  of  the  combination, 
•*Le"  the  French,  and  "Patrick"  and  "Con- 
nor" the  Irish,  and  "that  goes  in  St.  Louis. 
You  haven't  any  Americans  in  your  town." 

In  St.  Louis  Bowman  obtained  a  position 
as  a  reporter  on  the  "Republican,"  and  it 
was  through  the  Sunday  numbers  of  that 
paper  that  he  won  his  reputation  as  a  local 
poet  and  humorist;  in  the  latter  capacity 
he  "kept  the  town  in  a  roar'^  during  three 
or  four  years.  No  purely  local  writer  has 
ever  obtained  a  more  popular  applause  than 
Bowman  did  from  1865  to  1868,  in  St.  Louis. 
In  1867  George  Knapp  &  Co.  issued  his 
book,  "You  and  Me,"  which  was  made  up 
principally  of  his  contributions  to  the  "Re- 
publican," the  "New  York  Mercury,"  and 
other  news  and  literary  papers. 

He  had  the  failing  of  too  many  writers 
and  men  of  ability  in  general.  He  died,  in 
1868,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  let  it 
be  said  with  pity  and  deep  regret — a  raving 
maniac,  fettered  and  in  chains  like  a  wild 
beast.  The  last  time  the  writer  saw  him,  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  was  leisurely 
promenading  the  streets  with  a  tin  helmet 
on  his  head  and  a  plaster  bust  of  Ben  But- 
ler in  his  arms.  Behind  him  followed  a  mot- 
ley crowd  of  newsboys,  bootblacks  and  other 
street  urchins,  calling  for  a  speech.  Poor 
fellow — drink  had  utterly  bereft  him  of  his 
reason.     He,  who  had  previously  assumed 


the  role  of  buffoon  for  the  amusement  of  the 
town,  now  played  the  part  in  reality — splayed 
it  too  well,  too  true  to  nature,  and  all  too 
unconsciously. 

The  tall,  lank,  ungainly  figure,  the  promi- 
nent nose  and  eccentric  doings  of  "Hans  Pat- 
rick Le  Connor"  are  reminiscences  of  nearly 
a  third  of  a  century  ago,  but  his  work  is 
not  yet  dead.  It  was  as  recently  as 
March,  1899,  that  the  San  Francisco 
"Chronicle"  contained  one  of  his  poems, 
"The  Life  Wreck,"  and  in  1898  one  of  his 
humorous  articles  "went  the  rounds"  of  the 
"patent  press."  Somewhere  in  Illinois,  his 
native  State,  the  grass  has  long  grown  green 
over  the  grave  of  Jacob  L.  Bowman,  and, 
whatever  were  his  faults,  let  this  be  said  of 
him :  he  was  kind,  gentle  in  his  ways,  gifted, 
unassuming  and  generous,  and,  save  being 
an  enemy  to  himself,  he  had  not,  probably, 
another  enemy  in  the  world. 

Alexander  N.  De  Menil. 

Bowman,  Thomas,  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  July  13, 
181 7,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1837, 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1839,  ^"^ 
was  three  years  a  tutor  in  Dickinson  College. 
He  organized  Dickinson  Seminary  in  1848, 
at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  its 
president  ten  years;  was  president  of  Indi- 
ana Asbury  University  from  1859  to  1872, 
when  he  became  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  As  a  bishop  he  traveled 
extensively  in  the  United  States,  but  made 
his  home  for  twenty  years  in  St.  Louis.  The 
General  Conference  of  1896  granted  him  rest 
from  the  regular  duties  of  the  episcopacy,  but 
he  still  enjoys  all  the  honors  of  the  office, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  with  his  home 
in  Chicago.  He  received  the  degrees  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity  and  doctor  of  laws  from  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  Dickinson 
College,  Pennsylvania. 

Boyce,  Joseph,  was  born  April  4,  1841, 
in  St.  Louis,  son  of  Patrick  M.  and  Sarah  M. 
Boyce.  His  parents,  who  were  natives  of 
Donegal,  Ireland,  were  married  there  in  1835, 
and  in  1840  immigrated  to  this  country,  ar- 
riving at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  and  coming  to  St.  Louis 
in  April  following.  Mrs.  Boyce,  the  mother 
of  Joseph,  was  a  Miss  McLoone  before  her 
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marriage,  and  the  histories  of  both  the  Boyce 
and  McLoone  families  can  be  traced  back 
through  well  authenticated  records  covering 
a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  They  were 
the  most  prominent  families  in  the  town  of 
Donegal,  and  numerous  representatives  of 
these  old  Irish  families  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  this  country.  One  of  these  was  the 
late  Rev.  John  Boyce,  an  uncle  of  Joseph 
Boyce,  who  settled  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1844,  and  who  was  known  in  his  day 
as  the  most  eloquent  priest  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Shandy  Maguire," 
"Mary  Lee,  or  The  Yankee  in  Ireland," 
"The  Spae  Wife"  and  other  works,  and  dur- 
ing his  life  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Daniel  Webster,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  other  celebrities  of  that  day.  Anthony 
McLoone,  an  uncle  of  Joseph  Boyce  on  the 
maternal  side,  visited  St.  Louis  in  1849,  ^"^ 
was  the  man  who  inaugurated  the  "towing" 
of  freight  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans. 
He  bought  the  steamer  "Dial"  and  a  number 
of  barges,  loaded  them  with  corn  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  the  immense  shipment  to 
New  Orleans,  where  his  ships  were  awaiting 
him,  and  later  landed  his  cargoes  of  grain  in 
the  Bay  of  Donegal,  where  they  were  sold  at 
a  great  profit.  Joseph  Boyce  grew  to  man- 
hood in  St.  Louis,  attending,  as  a  boy,  the 
parochial  schools  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  and 
St.  Patrick's  Churches  and  St.  Louis  Ca- 
thedral, the  schools  connected  with  the  two 
churches  last  named  being  conducted  by  the 
"Christian  Brothers."  He  also  attended  for 
two  seasons  the  Benton  Night  School,  and 
later  took  the  course  in  bookkeeping  and 
commercial  law  at  Jones'  Commercial  Col- 
lege. He  gained  his  first  practical  knowl- 
edge of  business  affairs  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  as  a  "store  boy"  in  the  employ  of  Find- 
lay  Robb,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading 
hatters  of  St.  Louis.  He  worked  in  this 
establishment  three  years,  then  served  two 
years  as  clerk  to  James  S.  Chew,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  underwriters,  and  then  con- 
nected himself  with  the  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  Ober,  Norris  &  Co. — afterward 
N  orris,  Taylor  &  Co. — in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  and  salesman  until  1861,  re- 
ceiving from  this  firm  a  most  thorough  com- 
mercial education.  From  early  boyhood  he 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  military  affairs, 
been  a  member  of  the  "St.  Louis  Rifle 
and  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  had 


Cadets."  This  company  disbanded  after  be- 
ing in  existence  two  years,  and  when  in  his 
seventeenth  year  he  joined  Company  "A"  of 
the  "St.  Louis  Greys."  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed,  through  Honorable  Luther 
M.  Kennett,  to  a  cadetship  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  but  his 
mother  prevailed  upon  him  to  decline  the 
appointment.  Remaining  with  the  "Greys," 
he  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  until  he 
reached  the  rank  of  orderly  sergeant.  He 
was  with  his  company  at  the  "powder  sei- 
zure" at  Bissell's  Point,  participated  in  the 
"Southwest  expedition,"  and  went  into  camp 
with  the  State  troops  assembled  at  Camp 
Jackson  in  May  of  1861.  Soon  after  the 
Camp  Jackson  affair,  the  "Greys"  entered  the 
Confederate  Army  as  Company  "D"  of  the 
First  Missouri  Regiment  Confederate  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Colonel  John  S. 
Bowen.  At  the  organization  of  the  regi- 
ment Mr.  Boyce  was  elected  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  rose  from 
grade  to  grade  until,  early  in  1864,  he  became 
captain  of  the  company.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Allatoona 
and  Franklin.  In  the  engagement  at  the 
last  named  place  Colonel  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
commanding  the  regiment,  was  killed  at  the 
opening  of  the  battle.  Captain  Boyce,  as 
senior  officer  of  the  regiment,  then  took 
command  of  it,  and  led  his  men  in  the  bloody 
assault  on  the  Federal  position,  falling,  dan- 
gerously wounded,  on  top  of  the  works.  He 
was  rescued  by  members  of  his  company  as 
he  was  about  to  be  captured  by  the  defend- 
ers, who  had  been  re-enforced,  and  had  re- 
gained the  position  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  "First  Missouri."  He 
was  in  the  Confederate  service  four  years, 
and  during  this  time  was  noted  for  gallantry, 
personal  daring  and  close  attention  to  duty. 
He  was  frequently  commended  in  battle  re- 
ports, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking 
off  of  communication  between  the  Western 
army  and  Richmond  he  would  have  been 
commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  surrendered  with  his  wounded  offi- 
cers and  comrades  at  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
in  May  of  1865,  and  returning  at  once  to  St. 
Louis,  he  resumed  the  duties  of  civil  life. 
Entering  the  employ  of  the  house  which  he 
had  left  to  enter  the  war,  he  traveled  as  its 
representative  throughout  southern  Missouri 
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and  Tennessee,  meeting  with  great  success  in 
building  up  its  trade  in  that  region.    During 
the  year  1866  he  traveled  through  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota   for  the 
wholesale  tobacco  house  of  William  Seemul- 
ler  &  Co.,  and  found  this  line  of  trade  so  sat- 
isfactory that  he  concluded  to  embark  in  the 
manufacture     of     tobacco.     With     Messrs. 
Roche  and  McCabe  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Roche,  Boyce  &  McCabe,  in  which  he  was  a 
partner  until  1868.     He  then  withdrew  from 
this  firm,  but  continued  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco   successfully,   in  company  with   his 
brother,    Anthony    Boyce,    under    the    firm 
name  of  Boyce  Bros.,  until  1876,  when  the 
then  prevaliling  financial   depression   forced 
them  to  suspend.    With  the  help  of  Colonel 
C.  B.  Burnham,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  to  resume  business,  but  his  cap- 
ital would  not  admit  of  his  again  engaging 
in  the  manufacture   of   tobacco.     He  there- 
fore followed  the  advice,  "find  a  want   and 
fill  it/'  which  had  been  given  him  in  earlier 
years,  and  started  the  first  business  of  its 
kind  established  in  St.  Louis,  that  of  dealing 
ill   tobacco    manufacturers'    supplies.    Ably 
assisted  by  his  brother,  he  made  a  gratify- 
ing success  of  this  line  of  business,  extend- 
ing their  trade  as  far  north  and  east  as  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  as  far  south  as  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.     For  many  years  they  did 
an  immense  business  in  this  line,  and  for 
three  years  prior  to  the  late  war  in  Cuba  they 
imported  more  high-grade  sugars  from  Ha- 
vana  for  tobacco   manufacturers   than   any 
other  St.  Louis  house.  In  later  years  Captain 
Boyce  has  also  dealt  largely  in  real  estate, 
and  he  and  his  brother  are  owners  of  some 
very  valuable  city  property.     At  the  time  of 
his    business  reverses  in   1876  he  found   it 
necessary  to  make  a  compromise  settlement 
with  his  creditors,  but  when  fortune  again 
favored  him,  he  sought  out  these  old  cred- 
itors and  paid  their  claims,  dollar  for  dollar, 
although  no  obligation  other  than  what  he 
regarded  as  a  moral  one  rested  upon  him. 
From  early  manhood  up  to  the  present  time 
Captain  Boyce  has  been  an  active  personality 
in  St.  Louis,  interested   in   everything   that 
pertained   to   the   city's   welfare,    a    genial, 
courteous  gentleman,  beloved  always  by  a 
host  of  friends.    A  Catholic  churchman,  he 
has   been  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Sodality  of  St.  Xavier's  Parish  since  1857, 


and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Holy  Angels'  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  upper  council.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Society  of 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  and  for  two  years 
was  secretary  of  the  society.  For  two  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Ex-Confederate  His- 
torical Society,  and  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  organization  was  conspicu- 
ously successful,  its  greatest  usefulness  being 
attained  while  he  was  its  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. During  his  presidency  of  the  Ex-Con- 
federate Historical  Society  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papers  which  gave  a  full 
and  complete  history  of  the  First  Regiment 
Missouri  Confederate  Infantry.  These  pa- 
pers were  widely  read,  and  eminent  writers 
of  Civil  War  histories  have  drawn  upon  them 
for  material  for  their  works.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  director  and  first  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Western  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association,  and  the  reserve  fund  of  that 
association  was  created  mainly  through  his 
efforts.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Veteran 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Historical  Society,  and 
is  now  a  director  of  that  society,  and  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  paid  fire  department  of  St. 
Louis  he  was  an  enthusiastic  volunteer  fire- 
man. A  member  of  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society,  and  of  its  advisory  board,  he  has 
read  before  that  society  many  interesting 
papers  pertaining  to  the  Civil  War,  the  mili- 
tary organizations  of  St.  Louis  and  the  volun- 
teer fire  department.  He  is  conspicuous  in 
promoting  good  feeling  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  society  of  the 
Blue  and  Gray.  He  has  all -his  life  had  a 
fondness  for  history  and  historical  research, 
and  in  later  years  he  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  collection  of  historical  works  and 
historical  data  pertaining  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  few  libraries  in  the  West  are  so  replete 
with  literature  of  this  character  as  is  his.  Es- 
pecially well  stored  is  this  library  with  pub- 
lications and  manuscripts  pertaining  to  St. 
Louis,  and  his  retentive  mind  has  caused  him 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
of  local  politicians.  Politically  he  has  always 
been  known  as  a  staunch,  though  liberal- 
minded  Democrat,  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions he  has  been  asked  to  stand  as  the 
candidate  of  that  party  for  important  offices, 
but,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  he 
has  declined  to  yield  to  these  solicitations. 
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June  17,  1868,  Captain  Boyce  married  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Casey,  daughter  of  John  and 
Juliette  (Detchmendy)  Casey,  of  Carondelet. 
Mrs.  Boyce's  mother  was  a  native  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Missouri,  and  belonged  to  one  of 
the  best  families  of  that  city.  John  Casey, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Boyce,  wras  a  successful 
merchant,  who  lived  for  many  years  at  Old 
Mines,  Missouri.  He  came  to  Carondelet  in 
1854,  and  lived  there  until  1863,  when  he 
died,  leaving  a  large  estate.  The  children  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Boyce  are  John  P.,  William 
D.,  Sally  M.,  Mary  F.,  and  Joseph  A.  Boyce. 
Accompanied  by  the  three  last  named  chil- 
dren, Captain  and  Mrs.  Boyce  visited  Europe 
in  1887,  making  the  tour  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England  and  France.  In  1896  they  again 
went  abroad,  and  had  visited  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland,  when  their  trip 
was  cut  short  by  the  cyclone  which  visited 
St.  Louis  that  year,  and  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  return  home.  Captain 
Boyce's  eldest  son,  John  P.  Boyce,  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  business,  and  his 
second  son,  William  D.  Boyce,  is  extensively 
engaged  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

Boyd,  James  W.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Laurens  County,  South  Carolina,  in  1848. 
His  parents  were  James  H.  and  Margaret 
A.  (Miller)  Boyd.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  cavaliers  who  made  Charleston, 
King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs,  Cowpens, 
Hayes  Station  and  other  places  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Boyd  home- 
stead, in  his  native  county,  there  stands  an 
imposing  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lieutenant  Neel,  John  Cook  and  Yancey 
Saxon,  Mr.  Boyd's  ancestral  relatives,  and 
other  officers  and  soldiers  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Hayes'  command  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Hayes  Station  on  October  20,  1781,  fighting 
for  the  freedom  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
the  seventy-five  millions  of  people  of  this 
great  republic.  Among  his  relatives  was 
Arthur  Middleton,  one  of  the  true  statesmen 
oi  those  days,  who  not  only  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  who  made 
good  that  Declaration  by  his  active  and 
heroic  service  in  the  great  struggle.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1864,  when  about  sixteen  years  old, 
James  W.  Boyd  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 


Cadets,  who  formed  the  famous  "Boy 
Brigade"  in  General  Ambrose  Wright's  divi- 
sion of  Johnston's  army  from  that  time  until 
Johnston  surrendered.  This  "Boy  Brigade" 
received  its  baptism  of  fire,  blood  and  death 
at  Honey  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Savannah,  Georgia,  after  an  all- 
night  march,  and  there  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory. From  this  time  until  February  17, 
1865,  when  Charleston  was  evacuated,  these 
boys  were  marching,  skirmishing  and  fight- 
ing almost  daily,  as  they  defended  the  line 
of  railroad  extending  from  Savannah  to 
Charleston.  They  contended  successfully 
against  heavy  odds  and  were  at  all  times 
vastly  outnumbered  by  veteran  Federal 
troops,  who  were  at  different  points  sup- 
ported by  gunboats,  to  whose  terrific  and 
deadly  fire  these  boys  were  frequently  sub- 
jected for  hours  at  a  time.  General  Wright, 
who  had  seen  much  hard  fighting  and  been 
engaged  in  many  bloody  battles,  declared 
that  he  never  saw  better  soldiers  than  the 
boys  of  this  light  brigade.  From  the  first 
to  the  last,  Mr.  Boyd  never  missed  a  roll  call 
or  a  fight,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
campaign  he  commanded  his  company.  One 
of  his  brothers  was  killed  while  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  and  another  was  with 
Lee  at  the  surrender,  but  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  with  General  Mart.  Gary's  bri- 
gade from  South  Carolina,  cut  his  way 
through  the  Federal  lines  and  escaped. 
After  the  war  Mr.  Boyd  went  back  to  school 
and  graduated  from  Wofford  College,  South 
Carolina,  in  1871,  with  high  distinction,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He 
then  took  the  regular  law  course,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  afterward  located  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  has  attained  a  re- 
markable success  and  is  now  considered 
among  the  most  able  and  distinguished  law- 
yers of  the  West.  As  an  advocate  he  has 
few  equals  and  his  legal  argfuments  are 
always  strong  and  clear.  While  he  seldom 
engages  in  criminal  cases,  unless  they  are  of 
unusual  importance,  he  was  elected  in  1884 
to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Bu- 
chanan County,  Missouri,  and  his  record  in 
that  office  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  He 
drew  more  than  a  thousand  indictments,  cov- 
ering all  classes  of  crimes,  and  in  all  his  prac- 
tice no  indictment  drawn  by  him  was  ever 
found  defective.     He  was  a  terror  to  evil- 
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doers.  His  record  in  that  office  is  still  the 
standard  by  which  the  people  measure  the 
successive  incumbents  of  that  position.  His 
practice  is  extensive,  including  all  important 
classes  of  civil  cases.  Mr.  Boyd  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Masons  of  Missouri.  In 
1885  he  was  elected  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  and  he  was  pre- 
siding over  that  body  in  1886  when  it  re- 
solved to  found  the  Masonic  Home  at  St. 
Louis,  which  has  become  one  of  the  noblest 
institutions  of  the  State.  In  the  "J^^'^'s  of 
Masonic  Oratory,"  an  elegant  book  of  over 
seven  hundred  pages  just  published,  contain- 
ing the  choicest  selections  from  all  Masonic 
works,  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Boyd  in 
St.  Louis  several  years  ago  stands  conspicu- 
ous for  its  eloquence  and  power,  and  is  re- 
garded both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  Masonic  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Boyd  has  delivered  addresses  on 
many  subjects  and  many  of  them  possess  lit- 
erary merit  of  a  high  order.  He  was  mar- 
ried November  8,  1877,  to  Miss  M.  Fannie 
Sharpe,  who  was  born  in  Mississippi.  The 
parents  of  Mrs.  Boyd  were  Johnson  H.  and 
Jane  (Morrow)  Sharpe,  both  of  whom  were 
South  Carolinians.  Her  grandfather,  Cap- 
tain Morrow,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  so  distinguished  himself 
during  the  days  of  that  immortal  contest 
that  an  imposing  monument  now  marks  his 
grave  as  an  imperishable  evidence  of  the 
gratitude  and  esteem  in  which  he  and  his 
valorous  deeds  are  held  by  all  South  Caro- 
linians. Mrs.  Boyd's  brother,  Robert  A. 
Sharpe,  while  yet  a  beardless  youth,  left  his 
home  on  the  Sunflower  River  in  Mississippi, 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  and  followed 
the  *'torn  and  tattered  banner"  until  his 
young  life  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  bloody  battlefield  near  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  enjoy  ideal  home  sur- 
roundings. In  their  library  there  are  some 
interesting  and  prized  books  touching  the 
history  of  the  Revolutionary  forefathers  from 
whom  they  descended.  They  have  one  living 
child,  Ella  F.  Boyd. 

Boyd,  Marcus,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Greene  County,  was  born 
in  1805,  in  Virginia,  descended  from  Scotch 
ancestors  who  settled  in  that  State  during 
the  colonial  period.  In  young  manhood  he 
removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  interested 


himself  in  various  public  improvements,  not- 
ably the  inauguration  of  the  Nashville  & 
Tuscumbia  turnpike.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Springfield.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
became  conspicuous  in  public  concerns.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office  in  Springfield.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and 
he  was  again  elected  in  1858  and  in  i860, 
being  in  the  last  two  contests  the  candidate 
of  the  **Union  Party,"  which  denounced  the 
intemperate  politicians  of  all  parties,  pro- 
nouncing their  schemes  as  ^'entering  wedges  • 
for  the  detestable  plot  of  severing  the  Amer- 
ican Union."  His  last  legislative  term  was 
during  the  exciting  period  which  preceded 
the  Civil  War.  The  Legislature  was  dom- 
inated by  the  secessionists,  and  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  Jackson  Military  Bill, 
purposed  to  aid  the  State  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Union,  his  was  one  of  but  nine 
opposing  votes,  and  he  was  leader  of  the 
loyal  little  band.  When  war  became  im- 
minent, he  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
General  Lyon,  in  the  operations  preceding 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  He  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  Home 
Guards,  of  which  he  was  elected  lieutenant 
colonel.  This  command  held  possession  of 
Springfield  during  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  was  desirous  of  marching  to  the 
field  when  the  conflict  began,  but  remained 
at  its  post  in  obedience  to  orders.  The  regi- 
ment having  been  disbanded,  the  majority  of 
its  men  enlisting  in  other  organizations.  Col- 
onel Boyd  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Regiment  Enrolled  Missouri 
Militia,  of  which  he  became  commander,  and 
which  he  led  in  the  battle  of  Springfield, 
January  8,  1863.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Springfield,  and  occupied  that 
position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  November  30th  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  married  in  early  Hfe  to  Miss  Eliza  Ham- 
ilton, a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  died  shortly 
after  their  removal  to  Missouri,  and  he  con- 
tracted another  marriage  at  a  later  day.  He 
was  the  father  of  fifteen  children.  Of  his 
sons.  Colonel  S.  H.  Boyd  engaged  in  the 
Union  service,  with  one  other,  General  Mar- 
cus ;  the  others  were  Confederates.  E.  H. 
Boyd  became  a  surgeon  in  a  Texas  Regi- 
ment; William  and  Theodoric  served  under 
General  Cabell  in  Texas;  Audley  was  a  ser- 
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geant  in  Campbeirs  Regiment,  and  Rufus 
served  under  General  Lee,  and  became  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Alabama.  A  daughter, 
Lulu,  became  the  wife  of  Daniel  C.  Ken- 
nedy. Colonel  Boyd  was  a  man  of  handsome 
appearance,  six  feet  high,  of  massive  phy- 
sique, with  dark  brown  hair,  broad  forehead, 
and  a  complexion  fair  almost  to  womanli- 
ness. Of  great  strength  of  character,  he 
allowed  no  personal  considerations  to  swerve 
him  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  as  a  slave 
owner  the  war  worked  the  destruction 
of  his  personal  fortune.  SEMPRONIUS 
H.  BOYD,  son  of  Colonel  Marcus  Boyd, 
was  born  May  28,  1823,  in  Tennessee. 
His  education  was  principally  acquired 
in  the  private  school  of  John  A. 
Stephens,  in  Springfield,  where  he  received 
excellent  academical  instruction.  He  left 
school  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
clerked  for  two  years  in  the  store  of  D. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  and  for  two  years  after- 
ward had  charge  of  one  of  their  stores  in 
Forsythe,  Taney  County.  In  1849  he  went 
to  California,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years,  mining  and  teaching  school.  He  re- 
turned in  1855  to  Springfield,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1856.  The  trend  of  affairs  led  him  into  poli- 
tics, and  he  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous actors  in  the  Civil  War  and  re- 
construction periods.  Until  1861  he  had 
been  a  Democrat,  but  held  slavery  in  little 
respect,  and  when  the  question  of  secession 
v;as  presented  he  unhesitatingly  took  his 
place  with  the  unconditional  Unionists,  from 
beginning  to  end  advocating  every  measure 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  major  of  the  Home  Guard  Regiment 
of  July,  1861,  and  on  its  disbandment  he 
organized  the  Lyon  Legion,  which  in  August 
of  the  same  year  became  the  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  colonel,  and  operated 
with  this  command  in  southeastern  Missouri 
and  in  Arkansas,  participating  in  numerous 
engagements.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  successor  to  John  S.  Phelps. 
During  his  term  of  service  he  voted  for  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  placed  upon  the  committee  on  freed- 
men's  affairs,  being  the  only  member  of  that 
body  from  a  slave  State.  He  was  made  its 
chairman,  and  reported  the  bill  establishing 


the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Revolutionary  claims  and  pen- 
sions, he  reported  all  work  of  that  body  as 
completed,  and  upon  his  recommendation  the 
committee  was  abolished.  He  served  on 
the  committee  on  postoffices  and  post  roads, 
and  succeeded  in  restoring  postal  service  in 
southwest  Missouri.  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  minister  to  Venezuela,  but  the 
appointment  lapsed  owing  to  the  death  of 
the  President.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District  and 
resigned  in  1866.  He  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  sale  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Railway,  then  known  as  the  South 
Pacific  Railway,  became  one  of  its  purchas- 
ers, and  assisted  in  continuing  it  into  south- 
west Missouri.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  the  regular  Republican  nominee. 
In  this  way  he  actively  opposed  the  pur- 
chase of  San  Domingo,  siding  with  Sumner 
and  Schurz,  and  against  President  Grant. 
He  persistently  voted  against  all  measures 
for  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  occa- 
sioned by  participation  in  the  rebellion,  be- 
lieving such  action  to  be  unwise,  and  only 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  loyal  people  of  the 
several  States.  In  1870,  when  the  question 
came  before  the  people  of  Missouri,  he  led 
the  movement  among  the  Republicans  of 
southwest  Missouri  for  the  restoration  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  who  had  partici- 
pated in  or  sympathized  with  the  rebellion. 
For  this  action  he  was  ostracised  by  his 
party.  From  1864  to  1868  he  represented 
Missouri  on  the  Republican  national  execu- 
tive committee.  In  1874  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  in  Spring^eld,  and  at  the  same  time 
founded  the  Spring^eld  Wagon  Factory.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  minister  resident 
and  consul  general  to  Siam  by  President 
Harrison.  He  was  accompanied  abroad  by 
his  wife  and  his  son  Robert,  who,  as  vice 
consul,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  consulate 
after  July  12,  1892,  when  Colonel  Boyd  was 
obliged  to  return  home  on  account  of  im- 
paired health.  The  death  of  Colonel  Boyd 
occurred  in  Springfield,  June  22d,  1894. 
He  was  married  June  11,  1855,  to  Miss  M.  M. 
McElhaney,  who,  with  a  daughter,  Cordie, 
resides  in  Springfield.  A  son,  Robert,  died 
in  1896.  Colonel  Boyd  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  honored  residents  of  his  city.  He 
was  twice  elected  mayor,  and  had  filled  the 
various  positions  of  city  clerk,  city  attorney 
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and  prosecuting  attorney  of  Greene  County. 
He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  and  particularly 
successful  in  criminal  cases.  His  personal 
traits  were  such  as  mark  the  genial  neigh- 
bor and  public-spirited  citizen. 

Boyd,  Willard  W.,  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  was  born 
November  22,  1843,  in  the  town  of  Chemung, 
Chemung  County,  New  York.  When  he  was 
two  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
Saco,  York  County,  Maine,  and  he  grew  up 
in  that  State.  He  was  educated  under  pri- 
vate tutorship,  and  was  fitted  for  college 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Owing 
to  his  delicate  health,  he  did  not,  however, 
enter  college  at  that  time,  and  at  his  father's 
death  in  1861,  he  succeeded  the  elder  Boyd 
as  superintendent  of  the  Spring  Vale  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  In  1858  he  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  religious  element  being 
strongly  developed  in  his  nature,  after  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Spring  Vale  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  he  reopened  a  little 
Baptist  Church  in  the  village,  long  closed  for 
the  want  of  a  minister,  and  beg^n  on  Sunday 
morning  to  conduct  a  Sunday  school  there- 
in, reading  sermons  from  Spurgeon  or 
Beecher  to  the  congregation  from  time  to 
time.  This  led  up  to  his  addressing  the  peo- 
ple who  assembled  in  this  little  church  in  his 
own  way,  and  for  nearly  three  years  there- 
after he  preached  to  them  regularly,  both 
morning  and  evening  on  Sundays.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  religious  interest  which  he 
awakened,  a  new  church  was  erected,  and 
many  persons  asked  to  be  baptized  into  the 
Baptist  Church.  Although  he  was  still  a 
Congregationalist  and  felt  something  of  an 
unwillingness  to  forsake  the  church  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  he  yielded  to  what 
seemed  to  be  the  promptings  of  duty,  and  in 
company  with  thirteen  converts  united  with 
the  Baptist  Church.  In  1866  he  resigned  the 
position  which  he  had  held  for  five  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Spring  Vale  Manufac- 
turing Company,  determined  to  fit  himself 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  following 
year  he  matriculated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
in  1871  was  graduated  from  that  institution. 
Immediately  afterward  he  went  to  Germany, 
and  spent  one  semester  in  Berlin  University, 
one  in  Heidelberg,  one  in  Gottingen,  and  two 
in  Zurich,  pursuing  special  courses  in  the- 


ology, Greek  and  philosophy.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed 
a  proctor  of  Harvard  College,  where  he 
taught  for  a  year  as  private  tutor,  at  the  same 
time  continuing  his  special  studies  in  Hebrew 
and  theology.  In  1873  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Charles- 
town  District,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
filled  that  pastorate  until  June  of  1877,  when 
he  was  called  to  St.  Louis.  When  he  came 
to  take  charge  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  that  city  he  found  the  congregation  wor- 
shiping in  a  chapel,  but  within  two  years 
thereafter  a  magnificent  church  edifice  had 
been  erected  for  its  occupancy  under  his 
.  supervision,  and  as  a  result  of  his  energetic 
and  well  directed  efforts.  Just  as  it  was  ap- 
proaching completion,  this  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  was  at  once  rebuilt,  and 
the  reconstructed  edifice,  free  of  debt,  was 
dedicated  November  26,  1879.  Dr.  Boyd 
continued  to  serve  this  church  as  its  pastor 
until  1887,  ^"d  during  the  term  of  his  min- 
istry its  membership  was  increased  from 
about  four  hundred  to  more  than  one  thous- 
and. In  1887  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and  for  seven 
years  thereafter  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
New  Jersey.  In  1894  he  was  recalled  to  the 
St.  Louis  church,  and  since  then  has  greatly 
broadened  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  and 
added  to  its  prestige  and  prominence  as  a 
Christian  church  organization.  As  a  pulpit 
orator,  he  occupies  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  Western  clergymen,  and  his  energy  and 
executive  ability  have  made  him  a  potent 
factor  not  only  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
his  own  church,  but  in  advancing  all  move- 
ments in  St.  Louis  which  make  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  Catholic  in  spirit,  broad- 
minded,  and  thoroughly  progressive  in  all 
things,  he  fraternizes  with  the  ministry  of  all 
other  churches,  and  endeavors  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  to  improve  social  and 
moral  conditions.  He  has  delivered  many 
stirring  addresses  on  questions  of  public 
moment  before  non-sectarian  audiences  and 
has  been  active  in  his  labors  to  inaugurate 
reforms  in  city  government,  and  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
Shurtleff  College,  of  Upper  Alton,  Illinois, 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  1870.  He  has  served 
the  educational  interests  of  his  church  in  the 
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West  as  a  trustee  of  ShurtlefF  College,  and 
also  as  a  trustee  of  La  Grange  College,  of 
La  Grange,  Missouri.  June  2,  1880,  Dr. 
Boyd  married  Miss  Cora  A.  Dunham,  daugh- 
ter of  John  S.  Dunham  of  St.  Louis,  from 
which  union  have  sprung  two  sons,  Willard 
W.  Boyd,  Jr.,  and  Frank  D.  Boyd. 

Boyd,  William  Goddin,  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  of  St. 
Louis,  was  born  June  22,  1853,  '"  Richmond, 
Kentucky,  son  of  William  W.  and  Sophie 
(Goddin)  Boyd.  He  was  reared  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  attending  as  a  boy  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  that  city,  and  after- 
ward for  a  short  time  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. Quitting  school  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  worked  for  a  time  in  his 
father's  dry  goods  store,  and  then  became 
bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  the  grocery  firm 
of  Clark  &  Bro.,  of  Lexington.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1874,  he  again  became 
connected  with  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade 
as  entry  clerk  for  the  firm  of  Appleton,  Lan- 
caster &  DufF,  of  Lexington,  later  serving  the 
same  house  as  a  salesman.  In  1876  he  en- 
tered the  internal  revenue  service  of  the 
government  under  Honorable  A.  M.  Swope, 
then  collector  at  Lexington  for  the  Seventh 
District  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Boyd  first  served 
as  a  clerk  in  the  collector's  office,  but  was 
soon  made  a  deputy  collector,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  stamp  department  of  the  office. 
After  serving  four  years  in  that  capacity  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  chief  deputyship,  and 
he  was  promoted  to  that  position,  holding  it 
until  October  i,  1882,  when  he  resigned,  and 
came  to  St.  Louis  to  accept  the  position  of 
cashier  with  the  grain  commission  house  of 
D.  R.  Francis  &  Bro.  After  coming  to  St. 
Louis  he  was  cashier  of  the  firm  of  D.  R. 
Francis  &  Bro.  until  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
D.  R.  Francis  &  Bro.  Commission  Company, 
incorporated  in  1883.  Mr.  Boyd  then  be- 
came treasurer  of  this  corporation,  and  has 
since  retained  that  position,  becoming  well 
known  to  the  public  through  this  connection 
with  the  conduct  and  management  of  one  of 
the  great  grain  commission  houses  of  the 
Southwest.  In  January  of  the  year  1892  he 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  Merchants*  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis,  and  the  year  following 
was  elected  first  vice  president  of  that  body. 
Two  weeks  after  the  election  which  placed 
him  in  that  position,  Alonzo  T.  Harlow,  the 


president  of  the  Exchange,  died,  and  at  a 
special  election  held  soon  afterward,  Mr. 
Boyd  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  to  serve 
out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Harlow's  term. 
December  15,  1875,  ^^^-  Boyd  married,  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  Miss  Hallie  Francis- 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Francis 
of  that  city,  and  sister  of  ex-Governor  David 
R.  Francis,  of  Missouri.  She  died  December 
I,  1893,  leaving  three  children,  Eliza  R.,  Syd- 
ney F.  and  Sophie  Rebecca.  November  17, 
1897,  he  married,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Mrs.  Slaughter  Bassett,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
James  Houston  Kinney,  of  Georgetown, 
Kentucky. 

Boydston,    Wigrhtman    McTyeire, 

lawyer  and  legislator,  was  bom  April  19, 
1873,  ^"  ^  i^Lvm  near  Dearborn,  Platte  Coun- 
ty, Missouri.  His  father  is  Benjamin  F. 
Boydston.  who  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
Missouri  farm  which  he  still  occupies.  His 
mother,  Martha  A.  Boydston,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  Both 
parents  came  of  large  and  well  known  Ten- 
nessee families.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  Wightman  M.  Boydston  remained  on 
his  father's  farm,  where  his  time  was  divided 
between  farm  labor  and  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
then  entered  Central  College  of  Fayette, 
Missouri,  where  he  took  the  full  literary 
course  and  was  graduated  with  class  honors. 
While  an  undergraduate,  he  several  times 
represented  his  college  in  oratorical  and 
other  contests,  and  on  one  occasion  won  the 
orator's  medal  at  an  inter-collegiate  contest, 
held  at  Pertle  Springs,  Missouri.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  from  college  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  December,  1899,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Meantime  he  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics  and  his  marked 
ability  caused  him  to  be  put  forward  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Platte  County,  in  1898.  He  made  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  and  was  elected  by  a  substan- 
tial majority.  Entering  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
lower  House,  he  at  once  took  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  body  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  various  important 
measures,  one  of  which  was  a  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  roads  of  the  State 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  having 
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enacted  into  law.  With  a  well  earned  repu- 
tation as  a  capable  and  faithful  legislator, 
he  returned  to  his  constituents  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1899  ^^  receive  their  hearty 
commendation  of  his  official  career.  Reared 
a  Democrat,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in,  and  an 
able  champion  of  the  principles  of  that  party. 
His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  orders  of  Freemasons,  Odd 
Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias,  taking  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  all 
these  organizations. 

Boyle,  Joseph,  D.  Dm  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimpre,  May 
12, 1812.  He  was  of  Roman  Catholic  parent- 
age, and  was  trained  in  that  faith.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  enter  the  priesthood  in  that 
church.  By  business  association  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  with  a  devout  and  intelligent 
Methodist,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
creed  and  principles  of  Protestantism,  which 
he  embraced,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was 
converted  in  a  Methodist  revival  meeting, 
and  united  with  that  church  in  Summerfield, 
Summerset  County,  Virginia.  He  had  an 
early  and  growing  conviction  of  a  calL  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the' fall  of  the 
year  1834,  he  joined  the  ministry  of  the  Meth^ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Pittsburg  Conference.'  He  passed  to  its 
various  orders  successively,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  four  years*  course  of  theological 
studies,  having  been  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Robert  Paine,  and  elder  by  Bishop 
Joshua  Soule.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  reg^ar  pastorate  of  that  church  till  his 
death— occurring  in  the  city  of  Lexington, 
Missouri,  May  3,  1872 — embracing  a  period 
of  thirty-eight, years.  The  first  eight  years 
be  occupied  prominent  fields  of  labor  in  the 
Pittsburg  Conference,  leaving  its  chief  pas- 
toral charge,  Liberty  Station,  in  the  year 
1842,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  on  a  transfer 
to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  station  in  St.  Louis.  His 
transfer  was  upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
Bishop  Joshua  Soule,  who,  on  his  first  visit 
to  Missouri,  in  1828,  foresaw  the  destined 
future  greatness  of  St.  Louis,  and  sought  out 
from  the  entire  church  connection  picked 
men  for  service  in  that  city.  Other  bishops 
adopted  that  policy- and- Dr.  Boyle  was  among 
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the  many  distinguished  ministers  thus  select- 
ed and  stationed  in  St.  Louis  from  time  to 
time.  During  nearly  the  entire  period  of  his 
ministry,  in  the  regulation  of  his  church  the 
pastoral  term  at  any  one  church  was  limited 
to  two  successive  years,  which  occasioned  his 
appointment  in  various  fields  of  labor  outside 
t)f  St.  Louis,  filling  chief  stations  in  Boon- 
ville,  Independence,  Lexington  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State;  and  in  all  alike  as  in  St. 
Louis,  enjoying  the  highest  public  esteem 
and  abounding  in  successful  labors.  He  be- 
came at  once,  also,  prominent  and  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  his  conference,  ancf  was  espe- 
cially active  in  the  promotion  of  its  educa- 
tional and  publication  enterprises,  having 
been  member  of  the  original  board  of  cura- 
tors, of  its  leading  institutions  of  learning 
and  the  founder  of  its  denominational  organ, 
the  "St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate."  He  was 
chosen  by  his  conference  repeatedly  as  its 
representative  in  the  General  Conference. 
In  its  legislation  he  was  always  influential  and 
acquired  national  fame.  It  is  said  he  would 
have  been  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  except 
for  an  infirmity,  caused  by  a  severe  illness, 
which  left  his  memory  seriously  impaired. 

Dr.  Boyle  was  married  Augtist  9,  1836,  to 
Miss  Emeline  Gist,  of  an  old  and  prominent 
family  in  Brook  County,  Virginia,  now  West 
Virginia.  His  family  still  reside  in  St.  I^uis,. 
its  survivors  being  his  widow,  a  beloved  and 
honored  matriarch  in  the  church,  and  two 
children,  one  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Price ;  the  other  a  son,  Honorable  Wilbur 
Fisk  Boyle,  who  has  filled  the  office  by  elec- 
tion of  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court, 
and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  leading  law  firm 
in  St.  Louis. 

BoylOf  Louis  C,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Port  Colborn,  Canada,  February  26,  1866. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  his 
•  mother  of  Canada.  The  son  received  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
Canada  and  his  collegiate  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  where  he 
took  a  literary  course  of  three  years.  He 
then  availed  himself  of  a  law  course  cover- 
ing two  years,  graduating  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  same  institution  in  1889. 
He  located  almost  immediately  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  for  the  practice  of  law.  Remark- 
able success  rewarded  his  efforts  from  the 
very  start  and  he  soon  attained  a  reputa- 
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tion  in  legal,  as  well  as  political  circles,  that 
was  not  bounded  by  the  lines  of  Kansas.  In 
the  practice  at  Fort  Scott  he  was  associated 
with  Judge  Walter  L.  Simonds,  and  resided 
there  seven  years.  In  1890,  after  he  had  re- 
sided in  the  county  only  six  months,  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Bourbon 
County,  Kansas.  Not  only  was  this  elective" 
honor  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  rapid 
popularity  which  he  acquired  with  the  people 
of  his  county,  but  equally  so  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected 
to  office  in  that  county.  He  served  with  con- 
spicuous success  and  ability  for  four  years. 
His  reputation  began  to  cover  the  State  and 
he  soon  became  a  potent  factor  in  Kansas 
politics.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  of  Kansas,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  served  two  years.  In  that  posi- 
tion he  participated  in  many  notable  legal 
fights,  as  the  champion  of  the  Kansas  stat- 
utes, probably  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  long  contest  in  the  celebrated  stock 
yards  case.  The  Kansas  Legislature  had 
passed  a  law  reducing  the  charges  for  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  live  stock  at  the  Kansas 
City  stock  yards,  most  of  which  are  located 
across  the  State  line  in  Kansas  and  operated 
under  Kansas  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
legislative  act  was  hotly  assailed  by  the  at- 
torneys of  the  company,  and  General  Boyle 
found  many  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of 
the  West  arrayed  against  him.  He  was 
about  to  enforce  the  law  as  passed  by  the 
Leg^islature  when  he  was  enjoined  from  so 
doing  by  the  Federal  court,  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  A  great 
legal  controversy  then  ensued.  The  stock 
yards  company  was  defeated  in  every  trial  in 
a  lower  court  and  the  case  was  as  often  car- 
ried to  a  higher  tribunal.  It  is  now  set  for 
a  rehearing  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  made  the  fight  for  the  stock-rais- 
ers and  shippers  against  the  charges  exacted 
by  a  large  corporation  commanded  the  ad- 
miration and  praise  of  not  only  the  people 
in  General  Boyle's  State,  but  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country  where  the  various  steps 
of  the  sharp  contest  were  followed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fight  did. result  in  lower 
charges,  and  the  people  of  Kansas  who  are 
interested  in  live  stock  have  been  saved  an 
immense  sum  of  money.  As  a  public  speak- 
er General  Boyle  has  few  superiors  and  his 


services  are  in  demand  constantly.  He  de- 
votes to  politics  as  much  time  as  he  can  judi- 
ciously spare  from  the  large  practice  which 
he  has  already  built  up  since  his  removal 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1899,  immedi- 
ately at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as 
Attorney  General.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  intense  advocates  of  the  municipal 
ownership  of  the  various  public  utilities 
which  large  cities  must  have.  General 
Boyle  is  a  Mason  of  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree and  a  Knight  Templar.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1890  to  Miss  Gertrude  Burson,  daugh- 
ter of  A.  Burson,  of  Garnett,  Kansas,  and  to 
them  jthree  children  have  been  born.  Gen- 
eral Boyle  is  rapidly  assuming  in  Missouri 
the  position  held  by  him  during  his  long 
residence  in  Kansas,  that  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most young  lawyers  of  the  State. 

Boyle^  Wilbur  F.,  lawyer   and   jurist, 
was  born  August  20,  1840.     His  father  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Boyle,  the  eminent  Metho- 
dist minister,  whose  career  has  been  briefly 
reviewed   in   a   preceding   sketch,    and    his 
mother  was  Miss  Emeline  Gist,  before  her 
marriage.     His  parents  removed  to  Missouri 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  his  father's  earli- 
est home  and  field  of  labor  in  this  State  be- 
ing St.  Louis.    The  elder  Boyle's  ministerial 
labors,   under  the   itinerant   system   of   the 
Methodist  Church,  caused  frequent  removals 
of  the  family  thereafter,  and  the  son  attended 
school  at  various  places,  until   he   entered 
Asbury  University,  of  Greencastle,  Indiana, 
where  he  cornpleted  his  academic  education. 
Coming  then  to  St.  Louis,  he  read  law  in  that 
city.  Honorable  Edward  Bates,  who  had  been 
Attorney  General  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  being 
for  a  time  his  preceptor.    January  i,  1868,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St.  Louis,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  entered  upon  a  profes- 
sional career  in  that  city,  which  has  given 
him  a  place  among  the  leading  members  of 
the    Western  bar.      After  practicing   eight 
years,  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  St.  Louis,  in  1876.     For  six  years 
thereafter  he  sat  upon  the  circuit  bench,  and 
the  judgment   of  his  professional  contem- 
poraries and  the  general  public    gave  him 
a  place  among  the  ablest  and  most  thorough- 
ly conscientious  and  upright  jurists  who  have 
graced  that  bench.    The  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  was  evidenced  by  the  fact,   that 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  he  made  known 
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his  intention  to  decline  a  second  term,  lead- 
ing members  of  the  bar  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  making  an  organized  effort  to  in- 
duce him  to  accept  a  renomination  to  the 
judgeship.  Irrespective  of  political  predilec- 
tions, all  the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  city  signed  a  testimonial  to  his 
fairness,  ability  and  impartiality  as  a  judge, 
and  urged  him  to  consent  to  continue  to 
serve  the  public  as  a  judge  of  the  circuit 
court.  Judge  Boyle  felt,  however,  that  his 
duty  to  himself  and  family  demanded  that  he 
should  return  to  the  practice  of  law,  which 
he  resumed  on  the  first  of  January,  1883. 
From  1885  to  1892  he  was  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Boyle,  Adams  &  McKeighan.  In 
1892  he  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Boyle  & 
Adams,  and  this  firm  continued  in  existence 
until  1895,  when  its  dissolution  was  brought 
about  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Adams 
to  the  judgeship  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri. Immediately  afterward  the  firm  of 
Boyle,  Priest  &  Lehmann  was  formed,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
law  firms  in  the  West.  Judge  Boyle  mar- 
ried, in  1864,  Miss  Fannie  L.  Brother. 

Brace,  Theodore,  lawyer,  soldier,  leg- 
islator and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri,  was  born  in  Allegany  County, 
Maryland,  in  June,  1835.  After  receiving  a 
common  school  education,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He  came 
to  Missouri  in  1857  and  soon  had  a  good 
practice.  In  1861  he  espoused  the  South- 
ern cause  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  as 
colonel  of  the  Third  Missouri  Cavalry. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  in  1874 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Sixteenth  Judicial  District;  in  1886  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  term 
in  1896  was  re-elected.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  lawyer,  jurist  and  citizen,  and 
his  opinions  command  the  respect  of  the  bar 
and  the  people. 

Bradley,  Nicholas  Milton,  lawyer 
and  legislator,  was  bom  May  16,  1868,  in 
Johnson  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Thomas 
G.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Fulkerson)  Brad- 
ley, both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  county 


in  which  their  son  was  born,  his  grandpar- 
ents in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines 
having  been  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
that  county.  The  mother  of  Nicholas  M. 
Bradley,  who  still  resides  in  Warrensburg,  is 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  James  M.  Fulkerson,  a 
native  of  Virginia  who  settled  originally  on 
government  land  in  Johnson  County.  He 
became  a  man  of  prominence  in  that  portion 
of  the  State  and  was  in  public  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Bradley  Nvas  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Johnson  County  and  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Warrensburg,  being  graduated 
from  the  last  named  institution  in  the  class 
of  1888.  For  two  years  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Normal  School  he  taught  school, 
in  the  meantime  reading  law  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  S.  P.  Parks  and  Honorable  W. 
W.  Wood,  both  able  lawyers.  In  1890,  he 
was  a  student  in  the  academic  department  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia,  and  the  following  year  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  same  institution. 
He  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws  in  the  class  of  1893.  In  October  fol- 
lowing, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Mis- 
souri by  his  old  preceptor.  Honorable  W. 
W.  Wood,  then  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  Circuit.  Imme- 
diately afterward  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Warrensburg,  and  soon  im- 
pressed himself  upon  both  the  bar  and  the 
general  public  as  a  young  man  of  superior 
ability  and  attainments.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Warrensburg  and 
two  years  later  was  made  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Johnson  County.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  prosecuting  attorneyship  in  1898  and 
during  his  four  years  of  service  in  that  capac- 
ity established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
faithful  guardian  of  the  public  interests  and  a 
vigorous  and  able  prosecutor.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Senatorial  District  and  has  entered 
upon  a  promising  career  as  a  legislator.  Affl- 
iating  with  the  Democratic  party.  Senator 
Bradley  has  taken  an  active  part  in  numerous 
political  campaigns  and  his  high  character 
and  ability  have  made  him  one  of  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  his  party  in  western  Missouri. 
As  a  man  of  affairs  he  is  no  less  highly 
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ited  almost  entirely  to  the  winter  months 
of  each  year,  during  which  he  gained  such 
knowledge  as  he  could  in  the  old-time  dis- 
trict schools  of  Virginia.    He,  however,  mas- 
tered the    English  branches,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  such  self-education  as  made 
him  a  capable  man  of  affairs  in  later  years. 
He  g^ew  up  in  Virginia,  and  there  married 
his  first  wife.  When  his  father  came  to  Mis- 
souri the  son  and  his  wife  came  also  to  this 
State,  and  from  1857  until  1862  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  father  in  farming  operations. 
In  1863  he  removed  to  a  farm  of  his  own, 
and  turned  his  attention  mainly  to  stock- 
raising.    In  his  farming  operations  thereafter 
he  coupled  enterprise  and  activity  with  care 
and    conservatism,    and    he    soon    became 
known  throughout  Grundy  County  as  one 
of  the  model  farmers  of  that  region.    He 
made  money  rapidly,  and  as  his  resources 
increased  he  made  improvements  in  methods 
which  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
best  farmer  and  stock-raiser  in  the  county. 
Thoroughly  in  love  with  his  calling,  and  re- 
garding it  as  a  business  well  worth  the  most 
careful  attention  which  can  be  given  it,  he 
made  a  thorough  study  of  all  that  pertains 
to  agfriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  the  re- 
sults show  how  well  he  was  remunerated  for 
his  intelligent  labors.    In  1894  failing  health 
caused  him  to  retire  from  farming,  and  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, in  Grundy  County,  leaving  his  farm  to  be 
cared  for  by  his  son-in-law,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  associated  with  him.     He  had 
a  beautiful  home  in  Trenton,  and  at  this 
home  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1897,  that 
day  being  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
marriage  to  his  second  wife.     He  was  first 
married    on    August    24,  1854,  when    Miss 
Elizabeth  White,  of    Virginia,  became  his 
wife.    She  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1859, 
leaving  one  child,  who  is  now  deceased.    In 
1862  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss 
Lockey  McCammon,  daughter  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam McCammon,  one  of   the  pioneers  whp 
came   to    Missouri    in    1837,  and  settled  in 
Grundy  County.    Of  this  union  six  children 
were  born,  four  of  whom  are  living  at  the 
present  time  (19O0).    They  are  Sylvester  W. 
B  random,  of  Pattonsburg,  Daviess  County, 
Missouri ;  Mrs.  Elnora  Whitten,  who  resides 
with  her  husband  on  the  home  farm;    Ora 
and  Leota  Brandom.    In  1878  Mr.  Brandom 
was  elected  county  judge  of  Grundy  County, 


and  served  in  that  capacity  during  a  term  of 
four  years.  He  was  an  upright  and  capable 
public  official,  and  rendered  useful  services 
to  his  county.  In  politics  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  in  religion  a  member  and  deacon 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  always 
gfreatly  interested  in  educational  enterprises, 
and*  was  for  many  years  the  largest  contrib- 
utor to  and  principal  supporter  of  Grand 
River  Baptist  College,  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Brashear. — ^An  incorporated  town  in 
Adair  County,  on  the  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
&  Eastern  Railway,  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Kirksville,  the  county  seat.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1872,  by  Richard  M.  Brashear,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  It  is  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  old  site  of  Paulville.  It  has  a 
graded  public  school,  Baptist,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and 
United  Brethren  Churches,  a  bank,  three 
hotels,  a  gristmill,  and  general  and  other 
stores.  Population,  in  1899  (estimated), 
700. 

Brashear,  Richard  Matson,  founder 
of  the  town  known  by  his  name,  is  a  native 
of  Missouri,  and  was  bom  in  Salt  River 
Township,  Adair  County,  January  13,  1846. 
His  parents  were  William  G.  and  Rosa 
(Wood)  Brashear,  natives  of  Spartansburg 
District,  South  Carolina,  respectively  of 
Scotch  and  French  descent.  In  1829,  after 
their  marriage,  in  company  with  James  and 
Susan  Wood,  parents  of  Mrs.  Brashear,  they 
removed  to  Ralls  County,  Missouri.  In  1834 
they  removed  to  Illinois,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Lima,  in  Adams  County.  In  1841 
they  returned  to  Missouri  and  located  on 
the  farm  in  Adair  County  which  was  thence- 
forth their  home.  The  father  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  progressive  spirit, 
and  became  the  recognized  leader  in  advanc- 
ing the  moral  and  material  interests  of  his 
neighborhood.  His  aid  and  advice  were 
freely  extended  to  strangers  seeking  homes, 
and  such  were  cheerfully  made  the  recipi- 
ents of  his  hospitality.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  education,  and  before  public 
schools  were  established  he  afforded  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  his  dwelling  for  school  pur- 
poses and  contributed  to  the  support  of  a 
teacher,  thus  providing  his  own  children  and 
those  of  his  neighbors  with  instruction  of 
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which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  de- 
prived. During  the  Civil  War  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  South,  as  did  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  ^  wealthy  slave- 
owner. Mr.  Brashear  died  in  1862,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six  years;  his  widow  survived 
until  1900,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
more  than  ninety  years.  They  were  -the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  eleven 
came  to  maturity  and  entered  useful  stations 
in  life.  One  of  the  sons,  Thomas  A.,  served 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  Fourteenth  Reg- 
iment Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers,  first  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John*  M.  Palmer,  after- 
ward major  general  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  with  this  command  he  participated 
in  the  great  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  region  where  the  children 
were  reared  was  sparsely  settled,  and  the 
few  existing  schools  were  conducted  after 
the  most  primitive  fashion.  Under  these 
conditions  the  early  educational  opportu- 
nities of  Richard  M.  Brashear  were  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Ambitious,  however,  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  he  learned  much  from 
books,  and  more  from  observation  and  in- 
tercourse with  men.  Seeking  further  ad- 
vancement, he  attended  for  one  year  the 
Episcopal  College  at  Monroe  City,  Missouri, 
where  he  acquired  a  liberal  knowledge  of 
the  higher  English  branches  and  psychol- 
ogy, under  the  tutorship  of  Professor  George 
and  Professor  Cummings,  meeting  expenses 
out  of  his  personal  savings.  His  active 
life  dates  from  the  death  of  his  father. 
Although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  upon  him 
devolved  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
family,  left  entirely  without  means  of  sup- 
port, and  comprising  his  mother,  who  was 
in  feeble  health,  and  four  children  younger 
than  himself.  So  arduously  did  he  apply 
himself  to  his  task  that  he  not  only  provided 
them  a  comfortable  living,  but  within  ten 
years  he  had  enabled  his  mother  to  own  an 
excellent  eighty-acre  farm,  with  comfortable 
buildings,  while  he  had  acquired  two  small 
farms  for  himself.  He  had  cherished  an 
ambition  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  an  unex- 
pected incident  changed  the  current  of  his 
life,  and  led  him  into  a  pursuit  which  eventu- 
ally brought  him  large  means  and  made  hiiri 
an  important  figure  in  the  development  of 
a  great  industry,  and  in  advancing  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  north  Missouri.  He  was 
engaged  in  hauling  fence  rails  for  R.  M.  Big- 


gerstaff,  an  extensive  stock-dealer  of  Knox 
County,  Missouri,  in  order  to  procure  means 
to  pay  a  debt  owing  to  a  cousin.  He  was 
unloading  his  wagon,  when  Mr.  Biggerstaff 
proposed  to  employ  him  to  buy  fat  catde. 
The  lad  protested  his  ignorance  of  cattle, 
and  his  inability  to  provide  a  horse  in  case 
of  accepting  the  proposition.  Mr.  Bigger- 
staff  proffered  to  instruct  him  thoroughly 
with  reference  to  catde  and  to  sell  him  a 
saddle  horse  on  credit,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  occupation,  besides  finding  it 
pleasant  and  congenial.  The  terms  were  ac- 
cepted, and  the  young  man  developed  such 
interest  and  capability  for  his  new  calling 
that  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a  successful 
dealer.  After  some  years  he  engaged  upon 
his  own  account  in  the  business  which  he 
afterward  followed  with  marked  success.  He 
made  his  beginning  on  a  piece  of  raw  land 
near  the  home  he  had  provided  for  his 
mother,  and  here  he  lived  and  labored,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  g^eat  fortune. 
Upon  the  building  of  the  Quincy,  Missouri 
&  Pacific  Railway,  now  the  Omadia,  Kansas 
City  &  Eastern  Railway,  he  secured  the  loca- 
tion of  the  station  which  received  his  name 
in  recognition  of  his  aid  and  liberality,  and 
which  soon  developed  into  the  present  beau- 
tiful and  prosperous  town.  In  1882  he  pur- 
chased and  removed  to  the  Edwin  Darrow 
estate,  a  fine  farm  east  of  the  city  limits  of 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  To  this  he  added  two 
hundred  acres,  making  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  farms  in  Adair  County.  Here 
he  has  since  resided,  in  a  beautiful  home, 
provided  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
of  heating  apparatus,  electric  lighting  and 
bath  rooms,  and  containing  a  large  and  well 
selected  library,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
many  years  of  labor,  attending  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  and  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Moved  by  a  liberal 
and  progressive  public  spirit,  he  has  taken 
2^  foremost  part  in  all  the  public  enterprises 
of  Kirksville  during  his  entire  residence 
there,  and  no  part  of  its  history,  as  to  pub- 
lic concerns,  schools  and  churches,  can  be 
written  without  reference  to  him.  Two  ad- 
ditions to  the  city  bear  his  name.  He  has 
constantly  maintained  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
man  to  •  adorn  and  beautify  the  world  to 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  acting  upon 
this  conviction,  he  has  erected  many  beau- 
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tiful  residences  in  the  city  wherein  he  lives. 
Of  charitable  and  philanthropic  disposition, 
while  never  permanently  identified  with  any 
religious  denomination,  he  has  always  been 
a  liberal  contributor  to  various  churches  of 
his  city,  as  well  as  to  organizations  having 
for  their  purpose  the  relief  of  the  needy  and 
suffering.  This  spirit  of  the  man  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  his  activity  and  lib- 
erality in  aiding  those  rendered  destitute  by 
the  destructive  cyclone  in  the  spring  of  1899, 
which  swept  a  large  portion  of  Kirksville. 
His  generous  gifts,  many  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  have 
amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars.  In  the 
fall  of  1897  M'*-  Brashear  entered  upon  the 
work  which  has  made  him  famous  through- 
out the  country,  that  of  erecting  and  accept- 
ing the  management  of  the  Columbian 
School  of  Osteopathy,  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
to  the  founding  of  which  he  made  a  gener- 
ous contribution  of  $10,000.  The  phenome- 
nal growth  and  development  of  this  school 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence 
was  due  to  his  able  management,  and  when 
he  relinquished  it  to  his  successor  it  was 
acknowledged  to  number  more  students 
than  any  sister  school  of  its  age,  with  a  fac- 
ulty excelled  by  none,  and  a  building  and 
apparatus  complete  in  every  department.  In 
his  personal  character  are  those  sterling 
qualities  which  mark  the  upright  man.  In 
him  cordiaflity  is  blended  with  dignity,  and 
people  turn  to  him  with  intuitive  esteem  and 
confidence.  Comparatively  few  men  make 
such  an  honorable  record,  and  in  days  when 
trusts  are  so  frequently  betrayed,  it  restores 
confidence  in  man  to  know  so  true  a  charac- 
ter. While  he  has  accumulated  a  fortune 
to  leave  to  his  posterity,  his  most  valuable 
legacy  to  them  will  be  the  record  of  his  use- 
ful and  stainless  life.  During  the  Civil  War, 
although  his  parents  were  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, and  other  relatives  were  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Mr. 
Brashear  was  a  staunch  Unionist,  and  per- 
formed active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
State  militia.  Some  days  after  the  massa- 
cre at  Centralia  he  was  captured  by  a  party 
of  Anderson's  men,  who  held  him  prisoner 
for  a  time,  but  finally  gave  him  his  liberty. 
Unwilling  to  permit  partisanship  to  govern 
his  political  actions,  he  has  ever  held  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  rests  with  the 
independent  element,  and  he  has  cast  his  bal- 


lot and  exerted  his  influence  as  necessity  at 
the  time  demanded.  In  1868  he  cast  his 
first  vote  for  General  Grant.  In  1892  he 
voted  for  Weaver,  and  §ince  that  time  he 
has  usually  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  served  as  worshipful  master  of  his  lodge 
for  sevei^l  years,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Chapter  and  the  Commandery,  and  of  the 
order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  23,  1873,  to  Miss  Margaret  J. 
Montgomery,  of  Malton,  Iowa.  Her  father, 
John  C.  Montgomery,  was  a  successful  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  who  died  about  a  year 
after  her  marriage.  Her  mother  is  yet  liv- 
ing in  the  town  named,  where  she  has  two 
sons  in  the  mercantile  business.  Mrs. 
Brashear  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Seven  children  born  of 
the  marriage  are  living,  Minnie  M.,  Ida  B., 
Pearl,  Everet  E.,  Roma,  Eugene  and  Rich- 
ard M.  Brashear.  The  two  oldest  daughters 
are  highly  educated  and  accomplished;  both 
are  graduates  of  the  Kirksville  Normal 
School,  and  have  taken  special  courses  in 
the  Missouri  State  University,  and  the  eld- 
est is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Minnie  M.  Brashear  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years  engaged  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  school  at  Red  Lodge, 
Montana,  while  Ida  B.  Brashear  is  serving 
her  fourth  year  as  instructor  in  English  in 
the  high  school  department  of  the  public 
schools  at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  The  younger 
children  are  yet  at  home  with  their  pa- 
rents. 

Braymer.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Caldwell  County,  seventeen  miles  southesat 
of  Kingston,  the  county  seat,  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  It  has 
Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
United  Brethren  Churches,  a  graded  school, 
two  banks,  a  flouring  mill,  tile  and  brick 
works,  two  papers,  the  "Comet,'*  Republi- 
can, and  the  "Bee,''  independent;  two  ho- 
tels and  about  fifty  other  business  enter- 
prises, large  and  small,  including  stores, 
shops,  etc.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
1,000. 

Breckenridge.— A  city  of  the  fourth, 
class,  in  Caldwell  County,  on  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  north- 
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east  of  Kingston,  the  county  seat.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1858,  by  J.  B.  Terrill,  Henry  Gist 
and  James  A.  Price.  It  has  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and  Con- 
gregational Churches,  a  fine  public  school 
building,  two  banks,  a  flouring  mill,  furni- 
ture factory,  tile  factory,  a  Republican  news-  * 
paper,  the  "Bulletin,"  and  about  thirty-five 
miscellaneous  business  places,  including 
stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 1,000. 

Breckinridge^  Samuel  Miller^  law- 
yer and  jurist,  was  born  November  3,  1828, 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  died  May  28, 
1891,  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  His  father  was 
Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Miller,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
educated  at  Union  College,  of  New  York, 
and  Princeton  University,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  after  completing  his  academic  studies 
at  the  institution  last  named,  studied  law  at 
Transylvania  University,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. '  He  graduated  from  the  law  school 
in  1848,  and  in  1849  came  to  St.  Louis. 
Within  a  few  years  thereafter  he  became  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  bar  of  that 
city,  and  retained  that  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  in  1859,  *^^  ^^^^  that  office  until  1863. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Judge 
Breckinridge  took  a  prominent  position 
among  the  staunch  Unionists  of  Missouri, 
and  his  anti-secession  speeches  aided  mate- 
rially in  turning  the  tide  of  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  general  government.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  customs  at  St. 
Louis,  and  held  the  office  for  one  term.  Dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Presidents  Hayes 
and  Harrison  he  was  prominently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  appointments  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bench, 
and  during  President  Harrison's  administra- 
tion a  portion  of  the  Western  press  urged 
his  appointment  to  a  cabinet  position;  For 
many  years  he  was  the  attorney  for  the  St. 
Louis  Bridge  &  Tunnel  Company,  and  kter 
for  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association.  In- 
heriting Presbyterianism  from  his  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestors,  he  became  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  that  church,  and  for  several  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  for  five  years  a  mem- 


ber of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  book 
of  discipline.  He  was  in  attendance  at  a 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  had  just  finished  an  address 
to  that  body  when  he  fell  to  the  floor  and 
almost  immediately  expired.  For  thirteen 
years  he  was  president  of  the  University 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  also  President 
of  the  Princeton  Alumni  Association  of  that 
city,  and  an  officer  in  many  leading  business 
corporations.  Judge  Breckinridge  married, 
in  1850,  Miss  Virginia  H.  Castleman,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  who  survives  him,  to- 
gether with  five  daughters  and  two  sons, 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Long,  wife  of  William  S. 
Long;  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Bates,  wife  of  On- 
ward Bates ;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  P.  Cross,  wife  of 
Richard  K.  Cross;  Mrs.  Almy  H.  Edmunds, 
wife  of  Henry  L.  Edmunds ;  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  P.  Breckinridge,  and  David  C  and  John 
Breckinridge. 

Bredell,  Edward,  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  October  21,  181 2,  in  the 
town  of  Berlin,  Worcester  County,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  anJl  died  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  March  16,  1896.  Left 
half-orphaned  at  an  early  age  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  brought  to  Missouri, 
in  1819,  and  reared  under  the  guidance  of 
his  pious  grandmother  Collier,  who  resided 
at  St.  Charles.  When  he  was  approaching 
manhood  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Yale  College,  where 
he  completed  his  academic  education.  He 
then  entered  Yale  College  Law  School,  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  In  1834 
he  returned  to  St.  Louis  with  the  intention 
of  practicing  his  profession  there,  but  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  the  delicate  state 
of  his  health  caused  him  to  change  his  plans, 
and  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
With  the  patrimony  he  had  inherited  he  em- 
barked in  merchandising  in  St.  Louis,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Sweringen  &  Bredell. 
Later  he  associated  with  himself  his  brother, 
J.  C.  Bredell,  under  the  firm  name  of  Edward 
&  J.  C.  Bredell.  Both  these  houses  were 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  and  both 
were  prosperous  ventures  in  a  financial  sense. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Bredell  retired  from  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  engaged  in  mining  ope- 
rations, smelting  and  shipping  copper  ore 
on  Meramec  River  from  Franklin  County. 
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Eventually  Mr.  Bredell  retired  from  the  con- 
duct of  this  business  and  built  the  Missouri 
Glass  Works  for  his  son.    He  became  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation  operating  this  en- 
terprise, and  remained  at  its  head,  or  was 
connected  with  it  as  director,  until  he  retired 
from  business.     From  early  manhood  until 
his  death  Mr.  Bredell  was  a  useful  citizen, 
interesting  himself  in  public  affairs  and  en- 
deavoring in  every  way  possible  to  advance 
educational  and  religious  interests,  and  to 
improve  moral  and  social  conditions  in  the 
city  in  which  he  lived.    In  early  life  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  public  school  board 
of  St.    Louis,  and  became  president  of  that 
body.    He  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  Pres- 
byterian ancestors  a  love  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  and  strong  religious  convictions. 
On  the  I2th  of  February,  1848,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  of  which  Rev.  William  S.  Potts, 
D.  D.,  was  then  pastor.       He  remained  a 
member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
until  1864,  when  the  establishment  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Presbjrterian  Church  having 
been  determined  upon,  he  was  one  of  the 
colony  of    two    hundred  and  fifty  persons 
which  withdrew  from  the  mother  church  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  proposed  new 
church,  with  Rev.  James  H.  Brookes,  D.  D., 
as  pastor.    July  6,  1864,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  trustees  of  this  new  church  organiza- 
tion.    October  25,  1865,  he  was  chosen  a 
ruling  elder  of  that  church  and  ordained  to 
the    office    November    5th    following.      He 
served  faithfully  and  efficiently  in  these  posi- 
tions until  March  14,   1878,  when  he  sun- 
dered ties  which  had  become  very  dear  to 
him,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  became  the 
center  of  a  devoted  band  which  had  gath- 
ered  about   him,   and    which    founded   and 
erected    the    Lafayette    Park    Presbyterian 
Church.     He  was  elected  ruling  elder  and 
also  trustee  of  this  church,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  both  positions  until  the  end  of 
his  life.    A  bequest  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  left  by  him  to  the  St.  Louis  Bible  Soci- 
ety, and  a  like  sum  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreip^  Missions.    Mr.  Bredell  married, 
in   1835,  Miss  Angeline  C.  Perry,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Perry,  who  was  then  most  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  lead-mining  inter- 
ests of  Missouri. 

Bremer,  Ludwig:,  physician,  was  born 
January  5,  1844,  in  Blankenburg,  Germany, 


and  grew  to  manhood  in  the  Fatherland.  He 
received  his  academic  education  at  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Eisleben,  and  studied  philosophy 
and  the  sciences  at  Berlin.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1865,  and  for  a  time  there- 
after was  a  school-teacher  at  Glasgow,  Mis- 
souri. He  then  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  was  graduated  from  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical College  in  the  class  of  1870.  Thereafter, 
until  1871,  he  was  resident  physician  at  the 
Quarantine  Hospital,  at  that  time  the  con- 
valescent station  of  the  City  Hospital.  After 
that  he  practiced  in  Carondelet  and  at  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  until  1880,  when  he  returned 
to  Europe  and  continued  his  medical  stud- 
ies and  researches  at  Strasburg,  Zurich  and 
Paris,  until  1883.  Returning  to  St.  Louis 
in  that  year,  he  at  once  took  a  prominent 
position  in  his  profession  in  that  city,  and 
has  since  constantly  added  to  his  prestige 
and  prominence  through  his  successful  la- 
bors, his  contributions  to  ipedical  literature 
and  his  services  as  a  medical  educator.  From 
1886  until  1891  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
physiology  and  pathology  in  the  Missouri 
Medical  College,  and  from  1888  until  1891 
he  was  physician  to  one  of  the  leading  benev- 
olent institutions  of  the  city.  He  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  the  subjects  of  histology, 
pathology,  neurology  and  hematology,  and 
l)is  writings  have  been  widely  read  and  highly 
commended  by  his  professional  brethren. 
Throughout  his  career  as  a  physician  he  has 
been  recognized  as  a  student  and  a  scholar, 
an  accomplished  practitioner,  and  a  man  of 
broad  and  varied  information. 

Brennan,  Martin  S. —  This  distin- 
guished priest  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  July 
23,  1845,  soon  after  his  parents  had  come 
to  this  country.  These  were  William  Bren- 
nan  and  Margaret  Hackett,  who  were  born 
in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  His  family  in 
one  line  is  descended  from  the  chieftains  of 
Castle  Comer,  in  Kilkenny,  and  in  another, 
the  Waterford  line,  from  the  family  of  which 
St.  Brendan — or  properly,  St.  Brennan — the 
famous  navigator,  wais  a  member.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  an  officer  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels  in  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hills 
during  the  outbreak  of  1798.  As  a  child 
he  went  to  school  at  the  old  Cathedral,  and 
later  attended  the  Christian  Brothers*  Col- 
lege, where,  in  1865,  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  afterward  that  of 
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master  of  arts  and  sciences.  His  theologi- 
cal studies  were  pursued  at  St.  Vincent's 
College,  Cape  Girardeau.  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  ordained  him  priest  at  St.  John's 
Church,  St.  Louis,  April  3,  1869.  After  serv- 
ing missions  at  Hannibal  and  Lebanon,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Cathedral,  St.  Patrick's  and 
St.  Michael's,  St.  Louis,  he  was  for  eleven 
years  assistant  priest  at  St.  Malachy's,  where 
he  was  so  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  par- 
ishioners that  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  he  was 
presented  with  a  munificent  testimonial.  Re- 
maining at  this  post  for  eight  years,  he  was, 
in  1891,  promoted  to  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole's 
parish,  and  at  the  synod  called  by  Arch- 
bishop Kain,  he  was  made  one  of  the  six 
permanent  rectors  of  the  city.  During  his 
pastorate  in  this  large  parish,  which  he  is 
still — 1901 — serving,  and  which  contains  a 
branch  of  every  Catholic  society  organized 
in  St.  Louis,  twenty-two  in  all,  the  church, 
and  especially  its  parochial  schools,  taught 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  have  been  wonderfully  advanced. 
Father  Brennan  has  himself  contributed 
largely  to  educational  work.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  geometry  at  the 
Kenrick  Theological  Seminary.  The  public 
schools  have  adopted  his  work  on  "Electric- 
ity and  Its  Doctrines"  as  a  reference  book ; 
and  as  a  man  of  science,  particularly  in  the 
interesting  field  of  astronomy,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  knowledge  enjoy  far  more 
than  a  circumscribed  fame,  having  received 
the  highest  praise  of  scientists.  He  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  British  Astronomical  Asso- 
ciation. Among  his  works  are  "What  Catho- 
lics Have  Done  for  Science,"  "Astronomy, 
New  and  Old''  and  "Science  of  the  Bible," 
each  of  which  works  has  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
delivering  popular  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  has,  besides,  found  time  to  write 
numerous  magazine  articles  on  these  lines. 
He  has  officiated  as  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  consecration  of  many  bishops,  among 
them  Bishop  Bonacum,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  Bishop  Hennessey,  of  Wichita,  Kansas ; 
also  at  the  celebration  of  the  gfolden  jubilee 
of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  1891,  and  at  his 
funeral ;  at  the  conferring  of  the  pallium  on 
Archbishop  Kain;    at  the  service  in  honor 


of  Cardinal  Satolli;  and,  in  fact,  at  every 
important  Catholic  ceremonial  for  a  score  of 
years  or  more.  In  1891,  having  been  awarded 
the  prize  by  a  newspaper  vote  as  "the  most 
popular  pastor  in  St.  Louis,"  he  receiving 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes,  Father 
Brennan,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
award,  made  a  tour  of  Palestine  and  Europe, 
which  gave  him  the  subjects  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  his  return,  given  to  magnificent 
audiences,  one  of  them,  at  the  Grand  Music 
Hall,  numbering  not  less  than  six  thousand. 
In  speech  he  is  both  rhetorical  and  oratori- 
cal, infusing  his  great  store  of  knowledge 
without  display  and  with  charming  simplic- 
ity. He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  litera- 
ture, classical  and  modem,  and  one  of  his 
marked  characteristics  is  the  unfailing  readi- 
ness of  his  wit  and  humor,  his  quickness  at 
repartee,  and  his  delightful  faculty  of  telling 
a  good  story,  in  which  his  audiences  begin 
often  in  laughter  and  end  in  tears.  The 
charity,  faith  and  hope  he  teaches  are  exem- 
plified in  his  own  life,  which  is  one  of  gen- 
tleness, contentment  and  benevolence.  His 
true  Christian  nature  touches  all  hearts,  and 
responds  with  unaffected  sympathy  to  every 
pang  of  suffering  or  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Breton^  Asa,  prominent  among  the 
early  settlers  of  southeast  Missouri,  was 
born  in  France  in  1710,  and  at  an  early  age 
came  to  America.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
army  that  defeated  Braddock's  troops  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  in  1755.  Later  he  located 
in  Missouri  and  became  a  hunter,  and  while 
on  a  hunting  trip  in  1763  discovered  a  mine, 
which  was  named  "Mine  a  Breton,"  after  its 
founder.  In  his  advanced  age  he  lived  with 
a  family  named  Michaud,  at  Little  Rock 
ferry,  two  miles  above  Ste.  Genevieve.  He 
died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years,  March  i,  1821,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  at  Ste.  Genevieve. 

Bridge  Arbitrary.— A  term  applied 
to  the  charge  for  carrying  passengers  and 
freight  across  the  Eads  Bridge,  between  St. 
Louis  and  East  St.  Louis — in  other  words, 
the  charge  for  crossing  the  Mississippi  River 
at  St.  Louis.  This  charge  shows  many  com- 
plications. For  instance,  it  varies  as  to  pas- 
sengers on  railway  trains  from  six  cents  on 
persons   traveling   between    St.    Louis   and 
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nr<t  care  was  to  survey  the  field  before  him,  ei  s 
and  while  so  (ioing  he  opened  a  school  for  eiglr 
the  winter  months,  in  which  he  was  so  sue-  ing  :< 
C'--sfnl  that  he  was  urged  to  continue  it.   But  of  »  ■ 
t(  aching-    was    but    a    temporary    expedient,  ii.(\-- 
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tered  the  employment  of  a  firm  there,  doing,  in^ 
tor  the  place  and  period,  an  extensive  busi-  o  *. : 
ness.     While  connected  with  this  house  as  K- 
salesman  he  made  trips  covering  the  wdiole  ^•  :    . 
Vest,  from  Detroit' to  Nashville,  and  from  W'    • 
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Belleville  and  other  adjacent  points  in  Illi- 
nois, to  sixty  cents  on  passengers  traveling 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  charge  is  greater 
for  the  greater  distance,  because  it  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  greater  number  of  roads 
on  which  the  passenger  is  carried ;  and  it  is 
smallest  on  the  commuters'  travel  between 
St.  Louis  and  the  near-by  points,  because  it 
forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  fare 

^^*^-  •  D.  M.  Grissom. 

Bridge,  Hudson  E.,  manufacturer,  was 
born  May  17,  1810,  at  Walpole,  New  Hamp- 
shire— ^whither  his  parents  had  removed  a 
short  time  before  from  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts— ^and  died  in  St.  Louis,  February 
25i  1875.  He  was  descended  from  that  old 
Puritan  stock  which  found  its  way  from  the 
shores  of  the  old  world  and  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  his  early  childhood 
his  parents  removed  to  Bennington  County, 
Vermont,  where,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  he  grew  up  in  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  New  England  boy,  spending 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  labors 
of  the  farm  and  eagerly  availing  himself  of 
the  limited  facilities  for  education  which  were 
provided  during  the  winter  months.  When 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  against  the 
protests  of  his  friends,  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  West,  full  of  confidence  that  in 
its  boundless  resources  there  was  a  wider 
field  for  what  he  considered  his  own  capacity 
for  business  success.  He  left  the  parental 
roof  with  only  six  dollars  in  his  pocket,  to 
save  which  he  walked  to  Troy,  New  York, 
and  there  entered  a  store,  where  he  remained 
six  months,  accumulating  sufficient  to  take 
him  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  place  he  had 
originally  selected  as  his  destination.  Arriv- 
ing at  Columbus  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  his 
first  care  was  to  survey  the  field  before  him, 
and  while  so  doing  he  opened  a  school  for 
the  winter  months,  in  which  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  urged  to  continue  it.  But 
teaching  was  but  a  temporary  expedient, 
not  at  all  congenial  to  his  tastes  or  disposi- 
tion, and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  en- 
tered the  employment  of  a  firm  there,  doing, 
for  the  place  and  period,  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. While  connected  with  this  house  as 
salesman  he  made  trips  covering  the  whole 
West,  from  Detroit  to  Nashville,  and  from 


Columbus  to  St.  Louis.  To  his  knowledge 
of  the  West  and  Western  people,  acquired  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Bridge  attributed  much  of 
his  later  success.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
enterprise,  always  adventurous;  and  to  do 
something  that  had  not  been  done  before — 
to  extend  the  facilities  for  business,  to  cheap- 
en the  cost  of  manufacture,  to  make  at  home 
something  that  others  thought  necessary  to 
bring  from  abroad — was  always  with  him  an 
object  to  be  attained.  It  was  with  this  view 
that,  in  1835,  he  left  Columbus  and  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and,  in  connection  with 
Jewett,  Matther  &  Lamb,  inaugfurated  the 
manufacture  of  plows  in  that  city,  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  brought  from  Cincin- 
nati. The  Jewett  plow,  manufactured  by 
them,  became  the  leading  plow  of  the  time, 
and  the  business  of  the  firm  was  one  of 
uninterrupted  success.  It  was  during  one  of 
Mr.  Bridge's  trips  to  the  Cumberland  River 
for  iron  that  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
St.  Louis  as  a  promising  point  for  business, 
and  after  endeavoring  without  success  to  in- 
terest his  partners  at  Spring^eld  in  the  pro- 
posed new  location,  he  removed  in  1837  to 
St.  Louis,  and  in  company  with  Hale  &  Rey- 
burn  established  the  business  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Hale  dying  soon  after,  the  business  was 
continued  by  Bridge  &  Reyburn,  and  the 
department  of  stoves  and  hollow  ware  was 
added.  At  this  period  all  manufactures  of 
this  character  were  brought  down  the  Ohio 
River.  Mr.  Bridge,  however,  conceived  that 
the  cost  might  be  lessened  by  having  the 
plates  manufactured  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  put  together  in  his  own  shop,  and  this 
was  the  first  innovation.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  With  only  the  experience  in 
iron  manufacture  acquired  in  Spring^eld,  he 
determined  to  make  the  plates  in  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1838  a  little  foundry  was  established 
in  connection  with  his  store.  Old  stove  deal- 
ers warned  the  young  man,  then  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  of  his  folly  in  endeavor- 
ing to  compete  with  the  oMer  manufacturers 
of  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  failure  that  must 
inevitably  follow.  But  Mr.  Bridge  soon 
found  that,  by  careful  economy,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  was  less  than  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing from  the  East.  At  this  time  he  was  his 
own  foreman  and  salesman  by  day,  and 
his  own  bookkeeper  at  night,  and  though  of 
very  humble  pretentions  in  comparison  with 
the  establishment  of  to-day,*  the  foundation 
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was  thus  laid  of  the  Empire  Stove  Works, 
which  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  manufacturing  enter- 
prises of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Before 
1840  he  had  gathered  into  his  own  family 
circle  his  parents  and  brothers,  all  of  whom 
have  passed  away  under  his  roof,  leaving 
himself  alone,  to  rest  with  them  at  last  in  the 
family  lot  at  Bellefontaine.  In  the  year  1842 
Mr.  Bridge  associated  with  him  his  younger 
brother,  Harrison  Bridge,  and  the  firm  of 
Bridge  &  Bro.  was  established.  His  broth- 
er's death  in  1850  left  him  again  alone  for 
several  years.  In  1857  John  H.  Beach,  who 
had  been  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  house,  was  admitted  as  an  associate,  and 
the  firm  of  Bridge,  Beach  &  Co.  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time,  being  incorporated 
January  28,  1870,  as  the  Bridge  &  Beach 
Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Bridge's  re- 
lation as  founder  of  the  great  manufacturing 
interest  with  which  his  name  has  been  so 
long  and  honorably  associated  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  puUic  history,  and  while  his 
name  is  enrolled  high  on  the  list  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis,  he 
stands  higher  still  as  the  pure-minded,  public- 
spirited  and  honored  citizen.  It  is  not  stat- 
ing the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  there  arc 
few  left  who  command  in  an  equal  degree 
not  merely  the  esteem  and  confidence,  but 
the  affection,  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 
Of  singfular  purity  and  simplicity  in  his 
private  life,  during  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
liis  residence  in  St.  Louis  no  breath  of  re- 
proach was  ever  heard  against  his  good 
name.  Honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  rigor- 
ously just  even  against  himself,  his  delicate 
sense  of  public  and  private  duty  made  his 
name  in  the  community  the  synonym  of  mer- 
cantile rectitude  and  honor.  A  successful 
business  career  did  not  separate  him  from 
his  fellow  men,  but  to  all  alike,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  he  preserved  the  simplicity  of 
character  and  frank,  cordial  manner  which 
those  who  knew  him  will  long  remember. 
For  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  St. 
Louis  he  was  a  part  of  its  business  and  activ- 
ity. So  far  from  retiring  from  business  pur- 
suits on  achieving  success,  increased  wealth 
only  opened  new  avenues  for  investment  in 
business  enterprises.  He  was  a  constant 
and  generous  contributor  to,  and  for  many 
years  an  active  worker  in,  every  new  public 
enterprise  that  could  -conduce  to  the  growth 


and  prosperity  of  the  city.    He  was  an  orig- 
inal subscriber  and  worker  iii  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  North  Mis- 
souri, the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railroads,  the  St.  Louis  &  Illinois 
Bridge  Company,  and  many  kindred  enter- 
prises, arid  was  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators of  Washington  University,  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  the  Mary  Institute.    In 
all  of  these  institutions  he  was  a  trustee  and 
contributed    generously    to    their    support. 
During  portions  of  his  residence  in  St.  Louis 
he  was  a  director  in  the  Boatmen's  Saving 
Institution,. the  Merchants'  Bank,  the  Pacific 
Railroad  for  fifteen  years,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  which 
was  dedicated  upon  his  fortieth  birthday,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  continu- 
ing as  such  through  many  years.    He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  and  managers  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  as 
a  private  institution,  before  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  State,  a  director  and  twice  president 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and 
a  director  in  the  St.  Louis  &  Illinois  Bridge 
Company,  and  other  institutions  with  whicli 
his  connection  was  less  conspicuous.     It  was 
one  of  his  business  maxims  that  no  citizen 
should  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  direc- 
tor in  any  corporation,  or  in  connection  with 
any  public  trust  to  which  he  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  devote  his  personal  attention,  and 
on  this  ground  he  frequently  declined  the  use 
of  his  name  as  a  responsible  manager,  even 
when  he  was  largely  interested  as  a  stock- 
holder.    He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Union  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
did  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  citizen  of  St. 
Louis  to  aid  the  government  during  that  ter- 
rible period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
was  among  the  first  to  announce  his  position 
as  one  of  unqualified  devotion  to  the  Union 
cause,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention  of   1861,   whose   prompt   action   in 
establishing  a  provisional  government  for  the 
State  secured  the  position  of  Missouri  in  the 
Union.    He  was  a  liberal  contributor  in  the 
organization  of  the  earlier  regiments,  when 
no  assistance  could  be  had  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  and  he  was  at  all 
times  a  generous  donor  to  all  the  sanitary 
and  other  associations  growing  out  of  the 
war.     His  membership  in  the  Convention  of 
1861,  however,  was  the  only  political  trust 
he  ever  consented  to  accept. 
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Extensive  as  were  his  connections  with 
business  interests  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  did  not  allow  such  connections  to  rule  his 
life  or  to  absorb  his  time.  Having  passed 
the  years  of  his  boyhood  in  the  country,  he 
always  retained  a  strong  inclination  to  rural 
pursuits.  About  thirteen  years  before  his 
death  he  purchased  a  considerable  estate,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  improving  and  beautifying  his 
residence  and  grounds,  bringing  to  it  the 
same  pr.actical  method  and  personal  super- 
vision that  characterized  all  his  relations. 
With  rarely  an  exception,  he  returned  from 
the  city  to  his  home  every  day  at  noon. 
There  at  Glendale,  in  the  midst  of  delightful 
surroundings,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
votedly attached,  and  of  friends,  he  passed 
one-half  of  every  day,  dispensing  a  hospital- 
ity not  less  warm  and  generous  than  it  was 
simple  and  unostentatious.  Mr.  Bridge  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
the  Messiah  since  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis. 
In  his  benefactions  during  his  lifetime  Mr. 
Bridge  was  unostentatious,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  their  amount.  They  will,  how- 
ever, largely  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  chiefly  to  educational  institutions,  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested.  His  gifts 
to  Washington  University  alone,  including  its 
several  departments,  amounted  to  $175,000, 
the  whole  of  which  was  bestowed  without 
solicitation  and  without  conditions  annexed. 
He  gave  freely  wherever  he  thought  good 
could  be  accomplished,  but  never  wished  his 
name  to  appear  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The 
secret  of  Mr.  Bridge's  success  may  be  found 
in  his  scrupulous  performance  of  every  en- 
gagement and  in  his  abhorrence  of  debt. 
He  was  ready  to  excuse  almost  any  fault 
except  the  want  of  business  integrity,  and 
could  not  be  tempted  by  the  largest  hope  of 
profit  into  trading  upon  borrowed  capital. 
His  progress  was,  therefore,  sure  and  steady, 
and  although  at  the  first  slow,  it  ultimately 
became  rapid,  even  to  the  accumulation  of 
great  wealth.  There  was  no  department  of 
business  life  in  St.  Louis  which  did  not  feel 
his  loss,  and  he  left  the  enviable  record  of 
a  good  citizen,  a  practical  philanthropist,  and 
a  faithful  business  man.  Mr.  Bridge  left  six 
childreli — Isabella,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
George  E.  Leighton ;  Emma,  wife  of  Joseph 
G.  Chapman ;  Mary,  wife  of  N.  C.  Chapman ; 


and  Hudson  Eliot,  Harrison  and  Amy.    The 
two  last  named  have  since  died. 

Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot,  manufacturer, 
was  born  April  4,  1858,  in  St.  Louis,  son  of 
Hudson  E.  and  Helen  A.  Bridge.  His  father, 
of  whom  extended  mention  is  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch,  was  long  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  affairs  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  son  was 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  good  name,  phys- 
ical and  mental  vigor,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties which  devolve  upon  those  favored  by 
fortune.  He  passed  his  boyhood  at  his 
father's  homestead  in  Glendale,  Missouri,  en- 
joyed the  best  educational  advantages,  and 
while  still  young  completed  his  academic 
studies  at  Washington  University,  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1876  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Bridge-Beach  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
great  manufacturing  institution  founded  by 
his  father,  and  at  once  became  a  factor  in 
directing  this  enterprise,  the  elder  Bridge 
having  died  a  year  earlier.  He  has  proven 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  a  worthy 
father,  and  is  now  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  came  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Hudson  E. 
Bridge,  Sr.  As  head  of  one  of  the  great  iron 
industries  of  the  country,  he  is  widely  known 
to  those  identified  with  this  interest,  and  his 
executive  ability,  sound  judgment  and  cor- 
rect business  methods  have  won  for  him  their 
unqualified  esteem  and  admiration.  To  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune  requires  one  kind  of  ge- 
nius ;  to  retain  a  fortune  already  acquired,  to 
add  to  it  its  legitimate  increment,  and  to  make 
such  use  of  it  that  its  possessors  may  derive 
therefrom  the  greatest  enjoyment,  and  the 
public  the  greatest  benefit,  requires  quite  an- 
other kind  of  genius.  Mr.  Bridge  belongs 
to  that  younger  generation  of  the  business 
men  of  St.  Louis,  called  upon  to  shoulder  re- 
sponsibilities differing  materially  from  those 
which  rested  upon  their  predecessors.  In  a 
broader  field  of  enterprise  they  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  deal  with  affairs  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  to  solve  more  difficult  and 
complicated  financial  and  economic  problems. 
Mr.  Bridge  is  one  of  the  men  who  have 
proven  themselves  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  worthy  successors  of  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  present  prosperity, 
wealth  and  civilization.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Bellefontaine  Cemetery  Association/  of 
which  his  father  was  first  president,  but  with 
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this  exception  is  not  officially  identified  with 
any  corporation  other  than  the  Bridge-Beach 
Manufacturing  Company,  preferring  to  de- 
vote such  time  as  he  can  spare  from  this  in- 
terest to  various  recreative  outdoor  sports. 
He  has  all  of  the  native  New  Englander's 
love  for  an  ancestral  home,  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful country  residence  at  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  both 
his  father  and  mother.  The  old  homestead  in 
which  his  father  lived  having  been  removed, 
he  purchased  some  years  since  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood,  and  has  erected  thereon  a 
pubHc  library  building,  which  has  been  fitly 
named  "the  Bridge  Memorial  Library."  He 
has  a  large  farm  in  connection  with  his  New 
Hampshire  country  home,  and  he  and  his 
family  spend  several  months  of  each  year 
there.  Although  in  no  sense  a  politician,  Mr. 
Bridge  has  long  been  an  influential  member 
of  the  Republican  party.  His  religious  affili- 
ations have  been  with  the  Unitarian  Church, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  prominent  and  use- 
ful member.  His  club  connections  in  St.  Louis 
are  with  the  St.  Louis  Club,  the  Noon- 
day Club  and  the  Country  Club.  February 
4,  1885,  he  married  Miss  Helen  Durkee, 
daughter  of  Dwight  Durkee,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  residents  and 
first  bankers  of  that  city.  A  lady  of  rare 
social  and  domestic  graces,  Mrs.  Bridge  is 
well  known  also  as  an  artist  of.  very  superior 
attainments,  and  one  of  the  unique  features 
of  the  palatial  family  residence  in  St.  Louis 
is  a  perfectly  equipped  studio,  in  which  she 
devotes  much  of  her  time  to  painting  in 
water  and  oil,  and  to  the  most  artistic  chiija 
painting.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bridge  have  been  Helen  Bridge,  Hudson  E. 
Bridge,  Lawrence  Durkee  Bridge,  George 
Leighton  Bridge,  John  Dwight  Bridge,  Kath- 
erine  Bridge  and  Marion  Bridge. 

Bridgrer,  James^  the  resident  partner 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  friend 
and  associate  of  General  Ashley,  Robert 
Campbell  and  Captain  William  Sublette,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  a  famous  pioneer  and  explorer, 
was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1804,  and 
died  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  July  17, 
1881.  When  and  under  what  circumstances 
he  came  west  is  not  known,  but  we  find  him 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  esfrly  as  1820, 
when  he  was  only  a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  be- 
ing associated  with  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  the 


most  conspicuous  fur  traders  and  mountain 
characters  of  that  day.  In  1832  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  managed  its  aflFairs  in  the  moun- 
tains. This  company  had  little  or  no  deal- 
ings with  Indians,  securing  its  supplies  of 
skins  and  furs  from  white  trappers  and  hunt- 
ers only.  It  maintained  a  considerable  reti- 
nue of  these,  and  Bridger,  who  seems  to  have 
cared  little  for  civilized  life,  and  preferred 
communion  with  mountain,  stream  and  for- 
est, remained  in  the  centre  of  the  trapping 
region  as  resident  manager  of  the  business. 
He  was  held  in  high  respect  not  only  by  the 
trappers,  hunters  and  traders,  for  his  sagac- 
ity, courage  and  hospitality,  but  by  the  In- 
dians also  for  his  uprightness.  His  wife  was  a 
member  of  the  Shoshone  tribe,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  this  and  other  tribes 
throughout  the  long  period  he  lived  in  the 
mountains.  He  was  an  intrepid  explorer;  he 
was  the  first  white  man  to  tell  of  Great  Salt 
Lake ;  he  discovered  Bridger  Pass ;  he  went 
over  Yellowstone  Park  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  its  name  was  made  known  to  the 
world,  and  he  could  describe  its  wonders  at  a 
time  when  his  stories  appeared  so  absurd  and 
incredible  that  they  were  set  down  as  fables. 
He  built  Fort  Bridger,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Black  Fork  of  Green  River,  and  made  it 
his  home  and  the  rendezvous  for  mountain- 
men  and  plainsmen. 

Bridgres  at  St.  Louis.— Two  bridges 
span  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis,  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge,  commonly  known  as  the 
Eads  Bridge,  from  its  chief  engineer,  the  late 
Captain  James  B.  Eads,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Merchants'  Bridge,  with  which  E.  L.  Corthell 
and  George  S.  Morrison  were  connected,  the 
latter  as  consulting  engineer.  The  Eads 
Bridge,  which  was  the  first  bridge  erected,  is 
the  more  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  structure  and  of  the  boldness 
of  the  design,  which,  at  the  time  when  the 
plans  were  made,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  had  no.  precedent.  At  that  time 
an  arch  of  five  hundred  feet  span  was  con- 
sidered impracticable,  and  when  to  this  was 
added  the  necessity  of  sinking  the  founda- 
tions one  hundred  feet  and  more  through 
water  and  sand  to  rock,  the  difficulties 
seemed  well-nigh  insurmountable. 

The  St.  Louis  Bridge  is  a  structure 
1,627    feet    long    between    abutments,  and 
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consists  of  three  arches  of  steel,  the 
center  arch  b^ing  520  feet  in  clear  span  and 
55  feet  above  high  water,  and  the  two  side 
arches  502  feet  each,  and  50  feet  above  high 
water.  Each  of  the  arches  is  curved  to  a 
radius  of  742  feet ;  the  rise  of  the  center  arch 
is  47  feet,  and  that  of  either  side  span  is  43 
feet  8  inches.  The  structure  carries  two  road- 
ways, one  above  the  other.  The  lower  road- 
way carries  a  double  track  railway,  and  on 
the  upper  is  a  wagonway,  34  feet  wide,  and 
two  sidewalks,  10  feet  wide  each,  making  the 
total  width  of  the  highway  54  feet.  The 
wagonway  is  laid  with  two  lines  of  track  for 
electric  railway  service,  and  is  paved  with 
wooden  block  pavement.  The  electric  cars 
were  put  in  operation  December  5,  1889,  and 
were  the  first  cars  in  St.  Louis  to  be  operated 
by  electricity  in  regular  service. 

From  the  abutments  on  either  bank  of  the 
river  the  roadways  arc  carried  across  the 
levee,  a  distance  of  240  feet,  on  an  arcaded 
structure  of  stone  masonry  of  two  tiers  of 
arches,  the  lower  roadway  or  railway  floor 
being  supported  on  the  lower  tier  consisting 
of  a  series  of  five  masonry  arches  of  27  feet 
span  each ;  the  upper  or  highway  floor  is  sup- 
ported on  the  upper  tier  which  contains  21 
arches.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  two  arcades,  is  2,107  f^^^  and  from  Third 
Street,  where  the  tunnel  commences,  to  the 
east  end  of  the  east  arcade  is  3,000  feet. 

Each  arched  span  is  formed  of  four  ribs, 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  the  two  inner 
ribs  being  12  feet  apart,  and  each  of  the  two 
exterior  ribs  being  16  1-2  feet  from  the  ad- 
jacent inner  rib.  Each  rib  is  formed  of  two 
members  placed  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  upper 
member  being  12  feet  from  the  lower  mem- 
ber. These  two  members  are  braced 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  rib.  The 
component  parts  of  each  member  consist  of 
steel  tubes,  12  feet  long  each,  and  18  inches 
in  diameter,  joined  together,  end  to  end,  by 
wrought  iron  couplings  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  a  continuous  arch  of  steel  tubes.  The 
tubes  are  formed  of  steel  bars  planed  to  fit 
the  interior  of  a  circular  envelope  of  steel 
plate,  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel,  but  with  the 
envelope  forming  a  continuous  hoop.  The 
ends  of  the  tubes  are  cut  on  a  bevel  con- 
forming to  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  arch, 
and  grooves  are  cut  around  the  tube  near 
each  end,  which  engage  in  corresponding 
projections  in  the  interior  of  the  couplings. 


The  couplings  are  made  in  two  halves,  and 
are  bolted  securely  to  the  ends  of  two  con- 
tiguous tubes.  Through  each  coupling 
passes  a  steel  pin  to  which  are  attached  the 
main  and  sway  braces,  and  the  post,  or 
suspender,  which  supports  the  railway  or 
highway  floor.  The  lower  end  of  each  mem- 
ber of  each  rib  abuts  against  large  forgings, 
called  skew  backs,  set  in  the  masonry  of  the 
piers  and  abutments,  and  secured  to  each 
other  and  to  the  masonry  by  heavy  bolts 
which  pass  through  both. 

The  history  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  brief  statement  of 
the  projects  which  had  been  suggested  pre- 
vious to  the  inception  of  the  enterprise. 

For  many  years  the  necessity  of  some 
better  means  of  crossing  the  river  had  been 
apparent  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  Even  as 
early  as  1839,  when  the  population  of  the  city 
was  but  about  15,000,  Mr.  Charles  Ellet,  Jr., 
of  Cincinnati,  who  built  the  first  suspension 
bridge  in  America,  over  the  Niagara  River, 
proposed  to  span  the  river  with  a  suspension 
bridge  having  a  centre  span  of  1,200  feet  and 
two  shore  spans  of  900  feet  each.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  structure  was  $737,566. 
The  structure  was  designed  for  wagon  traffic 
only,  as  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  West 
at  that  time.  It  was  considered,  however, 
that  the  time  was  "inauspicious  for  the  com- 
mencement of  an  enterprise  involving  such 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  money." 

In  1855  Mr.  Josiah  Dent,  a  well  known 
citizen  of  St.  Louis,  organized  a  company  to 
build  a  suspension  bridge  for  railway  trafHc. 
Major  J.  W.  Bissell,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  Niagara  bridge  was  chief  engfineer. 
The  structure  was  to  have  a  single  span  of 
1,500  feet  and  was  estimated  to  cost 
$1,500,000. 

These  previous  efforts  were  premature; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
way systems  of  the  country  reached  the 
Mississippi  that  the  requirements  of  traffic 
became  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  such  an 
undertaking.  Being  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a  "bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  citizens  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,. and  the  great  railroad  traffic  now 
centering  there,"  the  council  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  instructed  the  city  engfineer,  Mr. 
Truman  J.  Homer,  in  1865,  to  prepare  plans 
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and  submit  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  suitable 
bridge.  In  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Homer  submitted  a  report  in 
which  he  proposed  a  tubular  bridge  of  three 
spans  of  500  feet  each,  similar  to  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $3,320,000. 

Nothing  came  of  this  latest  project,  and 
the  only  result  of  so  much  discussion  was  a 
conviction  that  a  suitable  bridge  would  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  first  step  in  the  project  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  Eads  Bridge  was  taken  in 
1864.  In  that  yeaf  Honorable  Norman 
Cutter  drew  up  a  charter,  containing  the 
names  of  such  St.  Louis  men  as  would  be 
likely  to  aid  the  enterprise,  and  the  charter  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge  Company 
was  approved  February  5,  1864.  The  bill 
granting  the  supplementary  charter  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  not  approved  until  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1865.  Two  years  were  spent  in  ob- 
taining legislation  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  from  Congress,  and  it  was  not  until  May 
I,  1867,  that  the  first  board  of  directors  was 
chosen.  The  board  was  composed  of  Charles 
K.  Dickson,  James  R.  Blackman,  James  B. 
Eads,  Amos  Cotting,  William  Taussig,  Bar- 
ton Bates,  Thomas  A.Scott,  Josiah  Fogg  and 
John  R.  Lionberger.  The  directors  elected 
Charles  K.  Dickson,  president;  Charles 
Cabot,  secretary,  and  Amos  Cotting,  treas- 
urer. Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  whose  only  repu- 
tation at  that  time  was  that  of  having  devised 
and  operated  submarine  wrecking  boats,  and 
of  having  built  six  gunboats  for  river  service 
in  the  Civil  War,  was  appointed  chief  engfi- 
neer.  In  July  of  the  same  year — 1867 — -Mr. 
Eads  had  developed  his  plans  sufficiently  to 
lay  them  before  the  directors.  The  general 
features  were  adopted  and  Mr.  Eads  was  in- 
structed to  commence  operations  as  soon  as, 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  company  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  an 
executive  and  financial  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Dr.  William  Taussig  was 
made  chairman.  This  post  Dr.  Taussig  held 
until  the  completion  of  the  bridge. 

Meantime  a  rival  company  appeared,  which 
was  called  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge 
Company.  This  company  was  organized  by 
L.  B.  Boomer,  of  Chicago,  who  was  well 
known  throughout  the  West  as  a  bridge  con- 
tractor and  promoter.  Charters  were  ob- 
tained in  Missouri  and   in    Illinois,  and   on 


March  i,  1867,  the  incorporators  met  and 
elected  Mr.  Boomer,  president,  and  Mr.  R. 
P.  Tansey,  secretary. 

The  contest  between  these  companies  was 
a  stubborn  one,  and  it  finally  ended  in  the 
Boomer  Company  selling  out  to  the  Eads 
Company  for  $150,000  in  cash,  and  in  con- 
solidating the  two  companies  under  the  name 
of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company. 
The  new  board  of  directors,  which  was  the 
first  result  of  the  consolidation,  was  com- 
posed of  Charles  K.  Dickson,  William  Taus- 
sig, Gerard  B.  Allen,  William  M.  McPherson, 
Barton  Bates,  John  R.  Lionberger,  of  the 
Eads  company;  and  D.  R.  Garrison,  James 
Harrison,  R.  M.  Rusick,  C.  Beckwith,  W.  R. 
Morrison  and  R.  P.  Tansey,  of  the  Boomer 
company.  But  shortly  afterward  an  election 
was  held  for  a  new  board  to  prosecute  the 
work  in  cordial  co-operation  with  Mr.  Eads, 
and  all  of  the  Boomer  representatives,  except 
W.  R.  Morrison,  were  dropped  out,  their 
places  being  filled  by  Amos  Cotting,  James 
B.  Eads,  Josiah  Fogg  and  Daniel  Gillespie. 

By  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies, 
which  took  place  March  5,  1868,  and  the 
final  change  in  the  board  of  directors,  by 
which  ^eater  harmony  was  secured,  all  op- 
position was  swept  away,  and  Mr.  Eads, 
backed  morally  and  financially  by  his  per- 
sonal friends,  saw  the  way  -clear  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  supreme  object  in  his 
life.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  rival 
company  had  in  its  employ  six  of  the  most 
prominent  engineers  in  bridge  and  founda- 
tion work  in  the  country,  and  the  Eads  Com- 
pany not  only  had  no  prominent  bridge 
engineer  in  its  service  but  its  chief  engineer 
was  unknown  as  an  engineer,  Mr.  Eads 
should  have  been  able  to  inspire  such  con- 
fidence in  his  plans  and  in  himself  as  to  win 
and  maintain,  through  the  most  trying 
vicissitudes,  the  support  of  his  company  and 
of  the  capitalists  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  Eads  Bridge,  for  by  that  name  it  is  best 
known,  is  a  noble  monument,  not  only  in  its 
beauty  and  grace,  but  in  its  engineering 
features,  to  the  genius  of  the  man.  Mr. 
Eads  had  able  assistants  in  Colonel  Henry 
Flad  and  Mr.  Charles  PfeifFer,  the  former  of 
whom  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  a 
member  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners 
of  St.  Louis;  the  latter  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  mathematical  and  theoretical  in- 
vestigations. 
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The  Illinois  charter  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
Illinois  Bridge  Company  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  bridge  should  be  located 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  Dyke  Avenue  in 
East  St.  Louis,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
amendment  being  to  kill  the  enterprise  by 
compelling  an  enormous  expenditure  at  the 
western  end  of  the  bridge.  By  this  provision 
the  location  on  the  Missouri  shore  would  be 
at  the  foot  of  Washington  Avenue,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  acquisition  of  depot 
grounds  and  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  the  city  would  prove  insurmountable 
obstacles.  But  these  difficulties  were  met  by 
constructing  the  road  under  the  streets,  and 
the  St.  Louis  tunnel  was  the  result  of  the 
Illinois  charter. 

Work  was  actually  commenced  on  the 
foundation  of  the  west  abutment,  at  the  foot 
of  Washington  Avenue,  August  20,  1867. 
The  cofferdam  for  this  foundation  was  com- 
pleted November  25,  1867.  Unexpected  diffi- 
culties were  met  in  excavating  for  this  work, 
in  the  shape  of  sunken  steamboats,  and  ac- 
cumulations of  cinders,  timber  and  paving 
stones,  but  on  the  25th  of  February,  1868, 
the  corner  stone,  a  block  of  Grafton  lime- 
stone, was  lowered  to  its  place  on  the  bed 
rock,  forty-seven  feet  below  the  city  directrix, 
some  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  the  construction  of  the  bridge  was 
fairly  begun.  Work  on  the  west  abutment 
was  soon  stopped,  however,  by  high  water, 
and  difficulties  of  a  financial  character  pre- 
vented the  vigorous  prosecution  of  construc- 
tion until  February,  1869,  when  the  company 
succeeded  in  overcoming  prejudice  and  plac- 
ing the  enterprise  on  a  strong  financial  basis. 

In  March,  1869,  the  directors  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  the  two  channel  piers, 
and  the  east'  abutment.  Mr.  James  Andrews, 
of  Allegheny  City,  was  the  contractor  for  all 
the  masonry  of  the  bridge,  and  by  the  middle 
of  June  over  one  thousand  men  were  em- 
ployed. The  east  pier  was  the  first  to  be 
commenced;  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in 
October,  1869,  and  for  five  months  thereafter 
the  construction  was  not  interrupted,  by  day 
or  night.  On  February  28,  1870,  the  pier 
reached  bed  rock,  119  feet  below  the  city 
directrix,  and  95  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river.  The  west  pier  was  commenced  Jan- 
uary 15,  1870,  and  reached  the  rock,  91  feet 
below  the  city  directrix,  April  ist. 

The  method  of  building  the  west  abutment 
24 


was  simple  enough,  a  cofferdam  being  placed 
around  the  site,  the  water  pumped  out,  and 
the  enclosed  material  excavated  to  the  rock, 
on  which  the  masonry  was  built.  The  con- 
struction of  the  east  abutment  and  channel 
piers  presented  greater  difficulties,  and  the 
method  employed  is  of  interest,  because,  al- 
though much  deeper  foundations  have  been 
since  placed,  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  was  the 
first  instance  of  foundations  sunk  by  the 
pneumatic  process  to  such  great  depth.  In 
this  process  a  caisson  is  built,  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  box  of  adequate 
dimensions,  with  no  bottom.  The  sides  and 
top  are  air  tight.  The  caisson  is  placed 
in  position  and  securely  anchored.  The 
masonry  is  commenced  on  the  top .  of  the 
caisson,  and  by  its  increasing  weight  sinks 
the  caisson  deeper  and  deeper  until  the 
bottom  is  reached.  If  sand  or  other  material 
is  interposed  between  the  caisson  and  the 
final  resting  place,  the  water  is  driven  out  of 
the  interior  of  the  caisson  by  forcing  in  com- 
pressed air,  the  pressure  of  the  air  being 
increased  as  the  depth  increases.  In  the 
masonry  one  or  more  shafts  are  left, 
through  which  access  is  had  to  the  interior 
of  the  caisson,  entrance  to  and  exit  from 
these  shafts  being  obtained  through  suitable 
airlocks,  which  are  simply  air-tight  chambers 
with  two  doors,  one  entering  from  the  outer 
air,  the  other  entering  into  the  shaft.  Work- 
men arc  sent  down  into  the  caisson,  who  ex- 
cavate the  inclosed  material,  which  is  raised 
to  the  top  through  shafts  left  in  the  masonry 
for  that  purpose.  As  the  excavation  pro- 
gresses the  pier  sinks,  and  the  masonry  is 
carried  up  as  the  depth  increases.  When 
the  rock  or  other  suitable  foundation  is 
reached,  the  interior  of  the  caisson  and  all 
the  shafts  are  filled  up  with  concrete  or 
masonry.  The  masonry  is  supported,  there- 
fore, in  its  descent,  by  the  cushion  of  air. 

This  process,  though  in  use  in  Europe,  was 
first  employed  in  this  country  in  sinking  the 
channel  piers  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge;  it 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  determined 
to  sink  the  east  abutment  to  the  rock,  the 
original  intention  having  been  to  found  it  on 
piles.  The  foundation  of  this  abutment  was 
placed  on  the  bed  rock  March  28,  1871,  the 
immersion  being  109  feet  8  inches,  or  136 
feet  below  high  water  mark. 

The  west  abutment  is  at  its  base  49  feet 
long  by  62  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  at  top,  64 
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feet  3  inches  long  by  47  feet  6  inches  wide ;  its 
height  is  112  feet  8  inches,  and  its  foundation 
is  13  feet  below  extreme  low  water.  It  con- 
tains 12,648  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  The 
west  pier  is  82  feet  long  by  48  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  63  feet  by  24  feet  at  the  top;  it  is 
172  feet  I  inch  in  height,  with  its  foundation 
61  feet  2  inches  below  extreme  low  water, 
and  contains  14,170  cubic  yards  of  masonry. 
The  east  pier  is  82  feet  by  60  at  the  bottom, 
63  feet  by  24  at  the  top,  and  197  feet  i  inch 
in  height,  with  its  base  86  feet  2  inches  below 
extreme  low  water,  and  contains  17,820  cubic 
yards  of  masonry.  The  east  abutment  is  83 
feet  by  70  feet  6  inches  at  the  base,  and  64 
feet  3  inches  by  47  feet  6  inches  at  the  top ;  its 
height  is  192  feet  9  inches  and  its  base  93  feet 
3  inches  below  extreme  low  water.  It  con- 
tains 24,093  cubic  yards  of  masonry. 

The  effect  of  the  compressed  air  on  the 
workmen  in  the  caisson  produced  a  peculiar 
form  of  paralysis,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  caisson  disease.  Although  compressed  air 
had  been  used  in  Europe  for  some  time  in 
sinking  foundations,  the  deepest  was  but 
seventy-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  while  some  trouble  had  been 
experienced  at  that  depth,  it  v/as  gen- 
erally considered  practicable  to  work  men 
under  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  atmos- 
pheres. There  was  no  precedent  for  any 
depth  over  seventy-five  feet,  and  the  best 
method  of  protecting  the  men  at  work  on 
the  St.  Louis  Bridge  foundations  had  to  be 
learned  from  experience.  Ninety-one  cases 
of  caisson  disease  occurred  in  the  east  and 
west  piers,  of  whom  thirteen  died.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  experience  gained  at  those 
piers,  the  number  of  cases  at  the  east  abut- 
ment, although  the  foundation  was  much 
deeper,  was  but  twenty-eight,  of  whom  but 
one  died,  and  all  the  rest  completely  re- 
covered. 

While  the  masonry  work  was  in  progress 
the  contracts  for  the  steel  work  and  erection 
were  made,  and  after  numerous  attempts  to 
produce  the  material  desired  had  failed,  the 
Keystone  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  succeeded 
in  furnishing  the  material.  Erection  was 
commenced  on  the  west  span,  and  the  first 
skew  backs  were  in  place  March  13,  1873.  As 
it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  put  false 
works  in  the  river  with  which  to  support  the 
arch  during  erection,  a  method  devised  by 
Colonel  Flad  was  employed.     This  method 


consisted  of  building  out  from  the  pier  or 
abutment,  and  supporting  the  incompleted 
arch  at  the  required  points  by  cables  passing 
from  the  points  to  the  top  of  a  timber  tower 
'erected  on  the  pier  or  abutment.  These 
towers  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  powerful  hydraulic  jacks,  thus  enabling 
the  adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  arches. 
By  carrying  out  the  erection  equally  on 
either  side  of  a  pier,  the  tower  and  incom- 
plete spans  formed  a  balanced  structure;  at 
the  abutments  the  towers  were  anchored 
back  to  the'  ground.  As  each  span  was 
erected  from  the  two  ends,  stretching  out 
over  the  river  until  the  two  portions  met 
in  the  center  to  complete  the  span,  the 
adjustment  of  the  ribs  so  that  they  should 
accurately  meet  and  permit  inserting  the 
closing  tube  was  a  matter  of  great  delicacy. 
After  considerable  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced, the  two  ribs  of  the  west  span  were 
finally  closed  on  September  17,  1873,  and  the 
problem  was  solved.  From  this  time  on  the 
progress  on  the  bridge  was  rapid.  The  inner 
ribs  of  the  center  and  east  spans  were  closed 
December  18,  1873,  ^tnd  all  the  spans  were 
closed  January  21,  1874.  Early  in  June, 
1874,  the  last  spike  to  connect  the  bridge 
with  the  railways  of  the  land  was  driven  by 
General  Sherman,  and  the  great  work  was 
finished.  On  the  2d  of  July  a  public  test  of 
the  great  structure  was  made,  with  fourteen 
locomotives,  and  on  July  4,  1874,  nearly 
seven  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  the  city  celebrated  the  completion  of 
the  bridge. 

The  cost  of  the  bridge  structure,  including 
the  approaches,  was  $6,536,730,  but  adding  to 
this  land  damages,  commissions,  interest, 
hospital  expenses  and  numerous  miscella- 
neous items,  the  aggregate  reached  over 
$10,000,000.  As  a  result  of  this  excess  of  cost 
over  the  original  estimate,  $4,500,000,  the 
company  had  to  default  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  structure,  and  the  property  was 
sold  under  foreclosure  proceedings.  It  was 
afterward  reorganized  under  its  present  title, 
"St.  Louis  Bridge  Company."  The  original 
stockholders  lost  their  whole  investment. 

The  contractor  for  the  stone  work  was 
James  Andrews,  of  Allegheny  City,  who  also 
built  the  stone  masonry  in  the  tunnel  con- 
necting the  bridge  with  the  railway  tracks  in 
Mill  Creek  Valley.  The  chief  assistant  engi- 
neer was  Colonel  Henry  Flad,  of  St.  Louis. 
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whose  co-operation,  advice  and  assistance 
Mr.  Eads  had  from  beginning  to  end.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  work  to  the  end 
Mr.  Eads  was  supported  by  a  board  of 
directors  who  had  unbounded  faith  in  his 
great  abilities,  and  were  his  personal  friends. 

The  first  president  of  the  company  was 
Charles  K.  Dickson,  followed  in  order  by 
William  M.  McPherson,  and  Gerard  B.  Allen, 
John  Dillon  as  secretary,  and  James  H.  Brit- 
ton  as  treasurer.  Dr.  William  Taussig  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
and  managing  director  at  the  beginning,  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  the  work  was 
completed. 

The  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge,  built 
across  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  received  its  name  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  1886. 
It  was  thought  that  an  additional  bridge  was 
needed  in  that  quarter  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer traffic  across  the  river,  and  the  steps 
toward  securing  it  were  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Exchange.  The  first  com- 
mittee appointed  in  connection  with  the 
enterprise  was  composed  of  S.  W.  Cobb,  C. 
C.  Rainwater,  D.  R.  Francis,  John  Whitaker, 
John  R.  Holmes,  John  D.  Perry  and  John  M. 
Gilmore.  Congress  granted  the  necessary 
charter  February  3,  1887,  and  the  requisite 
terminal  privileges  were  granted  by  the  city 
June  9,  1887.  Two  corporations  were  organ- 
ized, the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge 
Terminal  Company,  the  former  to  build  the 
bridge,  and  the  latter  to  construct  the  ter- 
minal arrangements  in  connection  with  it. 

The  bridge  is  described  as  a  double  inter- 
section, pin-connected  through  truss,  with 
horizontal  bottom  chord  and  curved  top 
chord.  There  are  four  piers,  all  resting  on 
the  bed  rock,  and  supporting  three  main 
spans,  the  center  one  523.5  feet  and  the  two 
side  spans  521.5  feet  each  in  length;  the 
height  above  high  water  is  52  feet.  At  either 
end  of  the  main  bridge  are  three  approach 
deck  spans  of  125  feet  each  in  length.  The 
main  bridge  is  1,566.5  feet  in  length,  and  the 
total  structure,  including  the  steel  ap- 
proaches, is  2422.5  feet  long. 

The  piers  are  founded  on  pneumatic  cais- 
sons resting  on  the  bed  rock,  and  packed 
with  concrete.  The  two  main  or  river  piers 
are  12  feet  thick  and  48  feet  long,  resting  on 
caissons  28  feet  by  70  feet,  and  17  feet  high; 


the  two  shore  piers  are  10  feet  thick  by  48 
feet  long,  resting  on  caissons  26  feet  by  70 
feet,  and  17  feet  high.  The  piers  are  built, 
from  the  caissons  up  to  within  three  feet  of 
low-water  mark,  of  limestone  from  Bedford, 
Indiana;  above  this,  of  Missouri  granite  to 
the  high-water  mark,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  top,  of  Bedford  stone. 

The  entire  superstructure  is  of  steel  except 
the  pedestals  and  ornamented  posts,  which 
are  of  cast  iron;  the  total  weight  of  steel  is 
10470,940  pounds. 

The  Merchants'  Bridge  is  a  railway  bridge 
and  carries  a  double-track  railway.  The 
eastern  approach  to  the  bridge  was  originally 
a  wooden  trestle,  and  is  4,740  feet  in  length ; 
this  approach  crosses  the  tracks  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  and  the  Wabash  Railroads  in 
the  north  end  of  Venice.  The  east  approach 
terminates  in  the  town  of  Madison ;  from  this 
point  to  Granite  City,  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant,  a  double  track  railway  connects  with 
the  above  railways  and  the  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  bridge  approach  connection  is 
made  with  the  Wabash  Railroad,  the 
Keokuk  lines,  and  the  St.  Louis  Transfer 
Railway. 

The  tracks  of  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Ter- 
minal Railway  commence  west  of  Tenth 
Street  near  the  tracks  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad,  and  are  carried  on  a 
double  track  elevated  structure,  8,160  feet 
long,  from  Seventh  Street  to  the  levee,  and 
along  the  levee  northward  to  Carr  Street; 
from  this  point  the  tracks  continue  north- 
ward along  Main  and  Hall  Streets  to  Bremen 
Avenue,  where  they  meet  the  western  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge.  At  Bremen  Avenue  a 
branch  extends  across  the  grounds  of  the 
city  water  works,  and  thence  along  Mc- 
Kissock  Avenue  to  Bircher  Street  and 
Broadway.  ^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^ 

Brldgeton.— A  town  in  St.  Louis 
County,  situated  fifteen  miles  northwest  from 
the  courthouse  in  St.  Louis.  It  had  its 
origin  in  a  French  and  Spanish  settlement, 
made  within  a  few  years  after  St.  Louis  was 
founded.  The  place  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  by  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  in 
1843.  An  old-time  fort  erected  there  for  de- 
fense against  the  Indians  was  commanded 
for  a  time  by  William  Owens,  and  the  place 
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was  known  as  Owens'  Station  prior  to  its  in- 
corporation. 

Bridgewater,— A  hamlet  in  White  Qoud 
Township,  Nodaway  County,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  bridges,  two  of  them  on  the 
Maryville  Branch  Railroad,  and  the  third  a 
county  bridge  across  the  One  Hundred  and 
Two  River,  near  an  elbow  of  which  it  is 
located. 

Brigands  of  Missouri.— Missouri  has 
gained  the  unenviable  distinction  of  intro- 
ducing the  open-daylight  bank  robberies,  and 
the  robbery  of  railroad  trains  and  express 
cars  at  night,  which  were  never  even  thought 
of  before,  but  which,  once  introduced,  after 
the  Civil  War,  were  prosecuted  for  fifteen 
years  with  an  enterprise,  skill  and  daring  that 
made  the  originators  of  the  system  famous 
over  the  world.  There  were  about  twenty 
men,  nearly  all  Missourians,  engaged  in  this 
work  during  its  early,  most  exciting  and  ro- 
mantic period,  but  only  five  of  them — the 
James  brothers  and  Younger  brothers — ^be- 
came widely  known.  The  whole  brood,  and 
their  business  along  with  them,  were  a  prod- 
uct of  the  war.  The  intense  personal  element 
of  the  strife,  in  Missouri,  produced  the  guer- 
rilla bands  which  conducted  the  fighting  in 
their  own  way  and  on  their  own  account,  and 
the  guerrilla  vocation  became  the  nursery  of 
the  brigandage  which  followed  as  legitimate 
successor.  All  the  first  brigands,  when  serv- 
ing in  the  partisan  bands  of  Quantrell  and 
Bill  Anderson,  called  themselves  Southern 
soldiers,  and  this  was  the  explanation  of  the 
extensive  and  cordial  friendship  they  enjoyed 
from  first  to  last  in  a  portion  of  the  State. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  business  the  Jameses 
became  conspicuous  by  their  intelligence,  ad- 
dress and  skill,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to 
credit  them  with  every  daring  express  and 
bank  robbery  that  occurred.  No  doubt  they 
were  in  their  full  share  of  them — ^always  to 
lead,  never  to  follow — and  if  there  was  one 
part  of  an  enterprise  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous than  others,  they  were  sure  to  take  it 
in  hand,  but  it  is  probable  they  were  held 
responsible  for  many  acts  of  violence  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The  beginning 
of  the  work  was  made  in  January,  1866,  when 
the  Clay  County  Savings  Bank,  at  Liberty, 
Missouri,  was  robbed  of  $72,000  by  a  band 
of  armed  and  mounted  men,  three  of  whom 


the  newspapers  of  the  day  affected  to  identify 
as  01  Shepherd,  Bud  Pence  and  Red  Monks, 
while  two  others  of  Quantrell's  men,  Jim 
White  and  Bill  Chiles,  were  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  robbery  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Mitchell  &  Company's  Bank,  in  Lexington, 
was  robbed  of  $2,000.  In  the  spring  of  1867 
the  bank  of  Hughes  &  Mason,  at  Richmond, 
Missouri,  was  robbed  by  a  party  of  armed 
men,  who  rode  up,  and,  three  of  them  enter- 
ing the  building,  held  a  pistol  to  the  head  of 
the  cashier  and  forced  him  to  give  up  to  them 
about  $4*ooo,  which  they  took  and  made  their 
escape,  the  whole  transaction  taking  but  a 
few  minutes.  Some  of  the  party  were  recog- 
nized, or  thought  to  be  recognized,  and  a 
warrant  issued  called  for  the  arrest  of  Payne 
Jones,  Dick  Burnes,  Ike  Flannery,  Andy  Mc- 
Guire,  Jim  White  and  John  White,  all  of 
whom  participated  afterward  in  affairs  of  a 
similar  character.  Shortly  afterward  a  party 
of  the  same  gang  robbed  the  bank  at  Savan- 
nah, Missouri.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1868, 
the  bank  at  Russellville,  Kentucky,  was 
robbed  by  five  men,  who,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  cashier,  Mr.  Long,  was 
killed,  got  away  with  $14,000.  This  is  the 
first  affair  in  which  the  name  of  the  Youngers 
appeared,  Cole  Younger  being  accused  as  a 
participant,  and  Frank  and  Jesse  James  also. 
It  was  afterward  discovered  that  both  the 
Jameses  were  in  another  part  of  the  country 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  in  it. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1869,  occurred  the 
robbery  of  the  Daviess  County  Savings  Bank, 
at  Gallatin,  Missouri,  attended  by  the  killing 
of  the  cashier,  Mr.  Scheetz.  It  was  the  work 
of  two  men,  mounted  and  armed,  who  rode 
up  to  the  bank,  one  of  whom  quickly  dis- 
mounted and  entered,  and  with  a  drawn  pis- 
tol demanded  the  money.  The  cashier  re- 
fused and  was  instantly  shot,  and  the  robber, 
hastily  taking  all  the  money  in  sight,  about 
$700,  made  his  way  outside,  where  his  con- 
federate, with  pistol  drawn,  was  holding 
prisoner  a  citizen,  Mr.  McDowell,, who  had 
attempted  to  go  in.  In  mounting  his  horse,  a 
spirited  animal,  the  robber  with  the  money 
met  with  an  accident,  which  might  have  made 
a  large  part  of  the  bank  and  train  robbery 
that  followed  impossible.  The  horse  started 
before  he  was  mounted,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
and  was  dragged  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
a  distance  of  thirty  feet.      By  a  desperate 
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effort  he  managed  to  draw  himself  up  and 
disengage  his  foot,  and,  as  his  horse  ran  off, 
he  leaped  behind  his  confederate  and  the  two 
escaped.    Two  miles  out  from  the  town  they 
met  a  farmer  named  Daniel  Smoot,  riding  a 
good   gray   horse,  which,  with   drawn    re- 
volvers, they  took  from  him  to  replace  the 
animal  they  left  behind.    The  robber's  horse 
was  captured  and  traced  back  to  Clay  County, 
where  it  was  recognized  as  one  owned  by 
Jesse  James.    A  sheriff's  posse  was  secretly 
organized,  which  rode  at  night  to  the  Samuel 
House,  near  Kearney,  where  the  James  boys 
had  their  home.    As  the  posse  were  taking 
their  stations  around  the  house  a  little  negro 
boy  ran  out,  and  without  a  word  rushed  to 
the  stable;  the  next  instant  the  stable  door 
flew  open,  and  the  James  boys,  mounted  and 
armed,  dashed  off,  amid  a  volley  of  bullets, 
and  escaped.     Fourteen  years  after,  Frank 
James  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Cashier 
Scheetz  and  acquitted.     In  explanation   of 
what  appeared  to  be  the  unnecessary  killing 
of  Cashier  Scheetz  it  was  afterward  suggested 
that  he  was  mistaken  for  another  man.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  S.  P.  Cox,  who,  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Thirty-third  Missouri   Union 
troops,  had  in  1864  defeated  and  destroyed 
Bill  Anderson's  band  of  guerrillas,  Colonel 
Cox,  in  the  fight,  killing  the  guerrilla  chief 
with  his  own  hand.    The  few  survivors  had 
bound  themselves  with  an  oath  to  avenge  the 
death  of   their  leader;   and  it  was  recalled, 
after  the  death  of  Scheetz,  that  a  few  minutes 
before  the  event  he  stood  in  front  of  the  bank 
talking  with  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  a  citizen 
of  Gallatin,  and  as  they  talked  they  were  ob- 
served by  the  two  men,  standing  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  who  a  few  minutes  later 
entered  the  bank  and  committed  the  crime. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  1871,  the  bank  at  Cory- 
don,  Iowa,  was  robbed  by  a  party  supposed 
to  be  the  Jameses    and  Youngers  and  Clel 
Miller.     Miller  was  arrested,  but  proved  an 
alibi  and  was  released.    On  the  29th  of  June, 
the   following  year,  the  bank  at  Columbia, 
Kentucky,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of   men 
who  were  riding  through  the  county  for  a 
week   before,  pretending  to  be  purchasing 
cattle.    Their  appearance  was  in  keeping  with 
the  habits  of  stock  dealers,  and  their  easy  and 
cordial  manners  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
hospitable  people,  with  many  of  whom  they 
became  acquainted  during  their  explorations, 
which  were  probably  undertaken  to  familiar- 


ize themselves  with  the  roads  and  by-paths 
and  landmarks.  John  Leavette  was  supposed 
to  be  associated  with  the  Jameses  and 
Youngers  in  the  enterprise.  The  robbers 
rode  into  the  town  in  their  usual  way  and 
took  their  stations,  two  of  them  going  into 
the  bank,  where  were  three  citizens  talking  to 
the  cashier,  R.  A.  C.  Martin,  who  was  sitting 
behind  the  counter  with  his  chair  tipped  back, 
unconscious  of  danger.  When  the  robbers 
drew  their  revolvers  and  covered  the  cashier 
and  his  friends,  sharply  demanding  the 
money,  Mr.  Martin  grappled  with  the  one  in 
front  of  him,  and  was  making  a  stout  resist- 
ance when  the  robber  fired,  and  he  fell  dead. 
Raking  up  the  loose  money  which  was 
within  reach,  about  $600,  he  ran  from  the 
bank  with  his  companions;  they  mounted 
their  horses,  and  the  whole  party,  putting 
spurs  to  their  steeds,  were  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  A  posse  was  hastily  summoned  and 
mounted  and  started  in  pursuit,  but  never 
came  in  sight  of  the  bandits,  who,  turning 
from  one  road  into  another  to  baffle  the  pur- 
suers, rode  nearly  around  the  town  before 
they  finally  started  off.  They  were  traced  to 
Nelson  County,  in  the  same  State,  but  that 
was  all.  The  Jameses  had  friends  in  that 
county,  and  were  almost  as  much  at  home 
there  as  in  their  own  State.    In  September, 

1872,  while  the  fair  at  Kansas  City  was  going 
on  and  the  grounds  thronged  with  people, 
the  cash  box  was  seized  by  a  man,  who,  with 
a  confederate  acting  with  him,  made  their 
way  with  drawn  revolvers  through  the  crowd 
and  escaped.  The  Kansas  City  papers  de- 
clared that  the  robbers  were  the  Jameses. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  1873,  the  bank  at  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Missouri,  was  robbed  by  four 
men,  the  leader  of  whom  was  said  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  Arthur  McCoy,  with  two  of  the 
Youngers  in  the  party.    On  the  21st  of  July, 

1873,  there  was  a  train  robbery  at  Adair, 
Iowa.  Detectives  from  Chicago  were  put  on 
the  track  of  the  robbers  and  the  trail  fol- 
lowed to  Monegaw  Springs,  in  St.  Qair 
County,  Missouri,  where  the  Youngers  lived ; 
but  the  detectives  found  that  an  attempt  to 
arrest  them  in  a  neighborhood  full  of  their 
friends  would  be  a  dangerous  business,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1874,  the  Hot  Springs  coach,  in  Ar- 
kansas, was  halted  and  the  passengers  robbed 
by  five  men  wearing  United  States  Army 
overcoats.    Two  weeks   later  occurred  the 
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train  robbery  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
at  Gad's  Hill,  Missouri,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Arthur  McCoy,  two  of  the 
Younger  brothers,  Jim  Reed  and  a  man 
named  Greenwood.  In  September,  1875,  *^^ 
bank  at  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  was 
robbed  by  four  men,  one  of  whom,  recog- 
nized as  Thompson  McDaniels,  of  Kansas 
City,  was  killed  before  he  could  escape,  and 
another.  Jack  Kean,  was  captured,  the  other 
two,  supposed  to  be  Cole  Younger  and  Clel 
Miller,  making  their  escape.  In  July,  1876, 
the  bank  at  Otterville,  Missouri,  was  robbed 
by  a  gang,  one  of  whom,  Hobbs  Kerry,  was 
captured  and  made  a  confession,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  two  Jameses  and  two  of  the 
Youngers,  with  Clel  Miller,  Charley  Pitts  and 
Bill  Chadwell,  were  concerned  in  the  crime. 
Some  time  after,  the  bank  at  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, was  robbed,  and  on  the  same  day  there 
was  a  robbery  of  an  express  car  at  Muncie, 
Kansas,  and  both  transactions,  though  six 
hundred  miles  apart,  were  charged  against 
the  Jameses  and  Youngers.  The  next  event 
after  the  Otterville  robbery  was  the  attempt 
on  the  bank  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1876,  the  most  exciting 
affair  of  the  kind  that  marked  the  career  of 
the  brigands,  and  the  most  disastrous  to 
them.  Had  they  managed  it  with  less  reck- 
lessness and  some  prudence  they  would  not 
have  fared  so  badly.  There  were  eight  of 
them  in  all,  the  two  Jameses,  three  Young- 
ers, Clel  Miller,  Bill  Chadwell  and  Charley 
Pitts,  and  the  business  was  begun  by  three 
of  them  riding  up  to  the  bank,  and  two  dis- 
mounting and  giving  their  horses  to  the  third, 
while  they  entered  the  bank,  and,  with  re- 
volvers pointed  at  the  officers,  demanded  that 
the  vault  be  opened.  One  instant  after,  three 
others  dashed  into  the  public  square,  firing 
their  revolvers,  while  two  others  galloped  in 
by  another  street,  and  opened  a  fusillade  also. 
ITie  citizens  recognized  the  danger  and  met 
it  promptly;  They  seized  their  arms,  and 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bank 
opened  such  a  fire  on  the  robbers  from 
windows  that  the  one  holding  the  horses  at 
the  bank  door  called  out  to  his  comrades  in- 
side :  "Hurry  up !  It's  getting  too  hot  out 
here!"  Those  inside  had  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  the  bank  officers,  who  refused  to 
give  up  the  money,  and  when  they  heard  the 
call  of  their  comrade  they  shot  and  killed  the 
cashier,  Mr.  Haygood,  and    mounted  their 


horses  and  fled  with  the  others  out  of  town. 
Two  were  shot  and  killed  by  the  citizens,  and 
the  others  were  pursued  by  officers  and  citi- 
zens without  respite  till,  on  the  13th,  six  days 
after  the  beginning,  the  six  survivors  were 
surrounded  in  a  woods  several  miles  from 
Mankato.  At  night  four  of  them,  the  three 
Youngers  and  Bill  Chadwell,  dashed  through 
the  picket  line,  but  were  pursued,,  overtaken 
and  surounded  again.  Brought  to  bay,  they 
fought,  one  dropping  after  another,  until  only 
Bob  Younger  was  left  standing,  barefooted 
and  with  his  right  arm  broken,  hanging  by 
his  side,  but  still  firing  his  revolver  with  his 
left  hand.  But  the  odds  were  too  great 
against  him,  and  at  last  he  called  out :  *'Hold 
up !  The  boys  are  all  shot  to  pieces  !*'  Chad- 
well  was  killed.  Cole  Younger  was  shot 
twice,  Jim  Younger  had  eight  buckshot  and 
one  rifle  ball  wounds,  and  Bob  Younger  had 
his  arm  broken.  After  the  escape  of  the 
Youngers  from  the  woods  near  Mankato,  the 
other  two  robbers,  supposed  to  be  the  James 
brothers,  broke  through  the  line  also,  and 
got  away  from  the  pursuers,  their  woodcraft 
and  power  of  endurance  enabling  them  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  pursuit.  When  their 
horses  gave  out  they  would  steal  others  and 
continue  the  flight,  going  into  the  towns  at 
times  to  buy  provisions,  but  keeping  up  the 
race  until  their  pursuers  abandoned  it.  In 
the  northwest  corner  of  Iowa  they  met  a 
party  of  citizens  who  had  come  from  Yank- 
ton to  intercept  them ;  but  in  the  sharp  fight 
that  took  place  the  outlaws  put  them  to 
flight,  with  one  of  their  number  killed,  and 
continued  their  journey.  A  few  miles  from 
Sioux  Falls  they  met  a  physician,  Dr. 
Mosher,  whom  they  compelled  to  dress  their 
wounds.  They  were  stiff  and  sore  and 
ragged,  riding  on  sacks  of  hay  for  saddles. 
This  was  the  last  seen  of  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed they  made  their  way  into  Missouri, 
where  they  found  shelter  and  treatment  for 
their  wounds  under  the  roof  of  one  or  more 
of  their  many  friends.  The  Younger  brothers 
were  taken  to  Northfield,  tried,  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  Their  de- 
portment in  prison  was  so  exemplary  as  to 
win  the  good  will  of  the  officials  over  them, 
and  it  is  said  they  received  every  favor  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  would  allow  them. 
Efforts  were  made  by  their  friends  to  secure 
their  release,  and  one  Governor  of  Minnesota 
informally  agreed  to  pardon  them  on  condi- 
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tion  that  they  become  State's  witnesses  and 
tell  all  about  the  Northfield  robbery,  and  give 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  concerned  in  it ; 
but  this  they  resolutely  declined  to  do.  Clel 
Miller,  who  was  killed  by  the  citizens  in  the 
fight,  had  been  a  member  of  Bill  Anderson's 
Missouri  guerrillas,  and  was  captured  in  the 
fight  near  Albany,  Ray  County,  in  1864,  in 
which  the  band  was  defeated  by  a  force  of 
Unionists  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cox.  He 
was  only  fourteen  years  old  at  that  time,  and 
when  the  Union  soldiers  wanted  to  kill  him, 
in  revenge  for  the  Centralia  massacre,  Col- 
onel Cox  interfered  and  saved  his  life  in  con- 
sideration of  his  tender  years.  It  was  said 
that  the  boy  never  forgot  the  kindness.  The 
brigands  were  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  Anderson's,  QuantrelKs  and  Todd's  guer- 
rillas, and  their  several  plots  to  kill  Colonel 
Cox,  for  shooting  Anderson  on  the  field  with 
his  revolver,  were  always  thwarted.  Miller  se- 
cretly giving  information  to  the  intended  vic- 
tim. On  the  8th  of  October,  1879,  the 
express  robbery  at  Glendale,  in  Jackson 
County,  occurred ;  and,  on  the  night  of  July 
15th,  the  train  robbery  at  Winston,  in 
Daviess  County,  attended  by  the  killing  of 
the  conductor,  William  Westfall,  and  of  John 
McMillen,  an  employe  on  the  road.  There 
were  ten  persons  engaged  in  this  work.  They 
boarded  the  train  at  Cameron,  and  when  near 
Winston  Station,  in  Daviess  County,  sud- 
denly drew  their  revolvers  and  called  on  the 
passengers  to  deliver  their  money.  One  of 
the  number  presented  his  revolver  at  Con- 
ductor Westfairs  breast,  and,  with  the  re- 
mark, "You  are  the  man  I  want,"  fired  and 
killed  him.  A  passenger  named  McDowell 
was  also  shot  and  wounded.  The  United 
States  Express  agent,  Charles  Murray,  was 
overpowered  and  the  safe  robbed  of  packages 
estimated  at  $2,000  to  $15,000.  The  Win- 
ston affair  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass 
that  extraordinary  measures  were  held  to  be 
justifiable,  and,  indeed,  necessary  for  dealing 
with  brigands,  whom  the  ordinary  agencies 
and  processes  of  law  had  signally  failed  to 
reach,  and  whose  intelligence,  discipline  and 
reckless  daring  enabled  them  to  escape  after 
every  robber}'.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  two  weeks  after  the  Winston  affair. 
Governor  Crittenden  adopted  measures 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  reciting  the  robberies 
at  Glendale  and  Winston,  and  offering  a  re- 


ward of  $5,000  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  either  and  each  person  participating  in 
either  of  these  crimes,  except  the  Jameses, 
and  $5,000  for  the  arrest  and  delivery  of 
either  or  each  of  them  to  the  sheriff  of 
Daviess  County,  and  $5,000  for  the  convic- 
tion of  either  and  each  of  the  Jameses.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  1882,  occurred  the  most 
dramatic  and  startling  event  in  the  career  of 
the  outlaws,  a  tragedy  in  which  the  tide  was 
turned  against  them,  and  they  themselves 
forced  to  furnish  a  victim  in  the  person  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  daring  of  their 
number.  Jesse  James  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Bob  Ford,  a  companion,  confederate  and  pre- 
tended friend.  He  had  come  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1881,  in 
a  wagon,  bringing  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren— a  girl  seven  years  old,  and  a  boy  five — 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  living  in  a 
house  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Thir- 
teenth Streets,  under  the  name  of  Howard, 
which  he  had  borne  during  his  sojourn  in 
Tennessee.  Bob  Ford  and  Charley  Ford,  who 
had  recently  been  taken  into  the  partnership 
to  fill  gaps  made  by  the  death  of  others,  were 
living  with  him,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  fulfill  a  promise,  it  was  afterward  asserted. 
Bob  had  made  to  deliver  their  chief  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  dead  or  alive.  The  elder 
James,  Frank,  is  said  to  have  distrusted  Bob, 
while  having  perfect  confidence  in  Charley, 
but  Jesse  took  them  both  into  his  confidence 
and  kept  them  with  him  under  his  own  roof, 
without  ever  betraying  a  sign  of  fear  of  their 
loyalty.  During  the  five  months  they  lived  at 
St.  Joseph,  all  three  were  accustomed  to  live 
quietly  at  home  in  the  day,  but  at  night  they 
walked  the  streets  boldly,  and  the  officers  of 
the  law  never  once  suspected  the  game  within 
their  reach.  There  was  a  stable  on  the  place 
where  they  lived,  and  here  the  three  horses, 
fine  thoroughbred  animals,  were  kept,  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  bear  their  masters 
into  danger,  or  out  of  it,  as  the  need  might 
be;  and  it  was  said  that  a  plot  had  been 
agreed  on  to  ride  into  Platte  County  and  rob 
the  bank  at  Platte  City,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
and  on  the  fatal  day  Jesse  had  come  from  the 
stable,  where  he  had  been  currying  his  horse, 
and,  with  a  remark  about  how  warm  it  was 
to  the  two  Fords,  took  off  his  coat  and  vest 
and  threw  them  on  the  bed.  This  left  his 
pistol  belt  exposed,  and  with  the  remark 
that  this  might  attract  attention  and  excite 
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suspicion,  he  unbuckled  it  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed  too,  and  taking  a  feather  duster  stood  on 
a  chair  to  brush  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 
The  quick  eye  of  Bob  Ford  recognized  that 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  waiting 
and  watching  had  come,  and  quickly  and 
silently  drawing  his  revolver  with  his  left 
hand — ^for  he  was  left-handed — he  stepped  up 
behind  his  friend  and  chief,  and,  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  weapon  within  two  feet  of  his 
head,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  Jesse  James 
sunk  to  the  floor  with  two  bullet  holes  in  his 
head,  the  ball  entering  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
in  the  rear  and  coming  out  of  the  forehead. 
The  assassin  saw  that  his  work  was  too  well 
done  to  need  another  shot,  and,  rushing  out 
of  the  door  before  any  one  could  enter,  the 
Fords  made  their  escape.  The  wife  of  the 
outlaw  heard  the  shot,  and  when  she  came  to 
learn  the  cause  found  herself  alone  with  her 
husband.  She  knelt  by  his  side,  and  was 
found  wiping  away  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  a  stream  from  the  wound  in  the  forehead. 
The  dying  man  made  an  attempt  to  speak, 
but  failed,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  dead. 
The  event  made  a  profound  impression 
throughout  western  Missouri,  and  the  effect 
of  it  was  felt  in  the  adjoining  States.  One 
of  the  two  inventors  and  leaders  of  the  bank 
and  express  robberies  that  had  been  going 
on  for  sixteen  years  had  met  a  bloody  fate, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  the  gang,  of 
which  he  had  been  easily  chief,  would  go  to 
pieces.  One  after  another  of  its  members, 
twenty  in  all,  had  been  shot,  hanged  and  im- 
prisoned without  breaking  it  up,  because  the 
leaders  were  able  to  draw  into  it  other  des- 
perate young  men  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  fell ;  but  it  could  not  survive  the  death  of 
one  of  its  leaders,  particularly  when  it  was  an 
act  of  treachery.  The  James  brothers  could 
always  trust  one  another,  and  from  first  to 
last  their  confederates  could  trust  them ;  but 
the  organization  could  not  be  maintained  by 
the  surviving  brother  without  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  material  taken  in.  Besides,  the 
surviving  brother  was  now  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  with  more  than  a  dozen  bullet  scars 
in  his  body;  there  was  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  wherever  he  went,  even  among  his 
friends,  he  carried  with  him  the  constant  ap- 
prehension of  treachery.  The  system  of  rob- 
beries which  he  had  inaugurated  was  still 
going  on,  and  he  continued  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them,  with  the  officers  of  the 


law  constantly  on  his  track,  and  the  houses 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  constantly  ex- 
posed to  espionage  and  attack.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do,  and  this  he  resolved  on. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  1882,  Frank  James, 
accompanied  by  Major  John  N.  Edwards,  ed- 
itor and  author,  well  known  in  the  State  at 
the  time  for  his  book,  "Shelby  and  his  Men," 
arrived  at  Jefferson  City  at  midnight,  on  a 
train  from  the  West,  and  went  to  the  Mc- 
Carty  House,  where  they  registered,  Ed- 
wards in  his  true  name,  and  James  under  the 
name  of  B.  F.  Winfrey,  Marshall,  Missouri. 
Next  day  the  two  spent  the  day  openly  at  the 
hotel  and  in  walking  through  the  city,  until 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  repaired 
to  the  capitol,  and  ascending  the  long  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  portico,  sought  the 
Governor's  private  office.  Governor  Crit- 
tenden was  there,  and  with  him  his  private 
secretary,  F.  J.  Farr;  Judge  Henry,  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  State  Auditor  Walker,  State 
Treasurer  Chappell,  General  Waddill,  Major 
Towles,  W.  K.  Bradbury,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  V.  M.  Hobbs,  of  the  State 
land  office;  L.  E.  Davidson,  of  the  State 
Treasury;  George  W.  Plattenburg,  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  office ;  John  T.  Clark,  of 
the  State  Auditor's  office ;  P.  T.  Miller,  of  the 
State  Treasury,  and  several  newspaper  men. 
On  being  admitted.  Major  Edwards  advanced 
to  the  Governor,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
in  an  easy,  matter-of-fact  way,  introduced 
"my  friend,  Mr.  Frank  James."  They  took 
one  another  by  the  hand,  the  chief  magistrate 
and  the  brigand,  and  then  the  unlooked  for 
visitor  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and,  unbuckling 
his  belt,  handed  it,  with  the  pistol  in  it,  to  the 
Governor,  as  a  token,  of  surrender  and  de- 
livery. "Governor  Crittenden,"  he  said,  as 
he  proffered  the  butt  of  the  revolver — a  44 
caliber  Remington — ^which  had  been  pre- 
sented, muzzle  foremost,  on  many  a  critical 
occasion,  and  made  to  do  its  part  in  many  a 
fierce  combat,  "I  want  to  hand  over  to  you 
that  which  no  man  living,  except  myself,  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  touch,  since  1861,  and 
to  say  that  I  am  your  prisoner.  I  have  taken 
all  the  cartridges  out  of  the  weapon,  and  you 
can  handle  it  with  safety."  Governor  Crit- 
tenden took  the  revolver  by  its  butt,  and, 
turning  to  the  company  in  the  room,  who  had 
not  understood  what  was  going  on,  said: 
"Gentlemen,  this  is  Frank  James,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you."    There 
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was  a  look  of  surprise  at  the  announcement, 
and  then  the  party  came  forward,  and,  one 
by  one,  shook  hands  with  the  outlaw,  who 
was  the  smallest  person  in  the  assemblage. 
"I  came  to  Missouri  last  week,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  party.    "I  have  come  in  the  hope 
that  you,  gentlemen,  will  let  me  prove  that  I 
am  not  nearly  so  bad  a  man  as  I  have  been 
represented.    I  have  come  back  to  Missouri 
to  try  and  regain  a  home  and  standing  among 
her  people.    I  have  been  outside  her  laws  for 
twenty-one  years.    I  have  been  hunted  like  a 
wild  animal  frpm  one  State  to  another.      I 
have  known  no  home.     I  have  slept  in  all 
sorts  of  places;  here  to-day,  there  to-mor- 
row.   I  have  been  charged  with  nearly  every 
crime  committed  either  in  Missouri  or  her 
neighboring  States.     I  have  been  taught  to 
suspect  my  dearest  and  nearest   friend   of 
treachery,  and  where's  the  end  to  be  ?    I  am 
tired  of  this  life  of  night  riding  and  day  hid- 
ing ;  of  constant  listening  for  footfalls,  crack- 
ling   twigs,  rustling    leaves,  and    creaking 
doors;  tired  of  the  saddle,  the  revolver  and 
the  cartridge  belt.    The  one  desire  of  my  life 
is  to  regain  the  citizenship  which  I  lost  in  the 
dark  days,  when,  in  western  Missouri,  every 
man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbor,  and  to 
prove  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  it  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  most  rigid  tests  that  the  law 
may  require."    The  Governor  told  the  outlaw 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  stand  between 
the  law  and  him,  and  there  was  no  alternative 
to  submitting  to  the  processes  and  allowing 
the  law  to  take  its  course.    Accordingly  next 
day  he,  in  company  with  Major  Edwards,  the 
Governor's  secretary,  Mr.  Farr,  and  Frank 
R.  O'Neil,  a  well  known  newspaper  corre- 
spK>ndent,  took  the  train  and  went  to  Inde- 
pendence and    surrendered    to  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Wallace,  to  answer  an  indictment 
in  Jackson  County  for  the  murder  of  the  de- 
tective Wyncher.    He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Jackson  County  jail  for  a  time,  but  finally  re- 
leased on  bail.    There  was  so  little  evidence 
obtainable  about  the  killing  of  Wyncher  that 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  case  and  send 
the  outlaw  to  Gallatin  to  be  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of  Conductors  Westfall    and  McMillen, 
and  Cashier  Scheetz  of  the  Daviess  County 
Savings  Bank,  thirteen  years  before.     This 
was  accordingly  done,  and   the   trials,  pro- 
tracted and  attended  by  much  interest,  re- 
sulted in  the  acquittal  of   the  prisoner,  the 
testimony  being  too  vague  and  indirect  to 


connect  him  with  the  crimes.  The  part  taken 
by  the  Chicago  detectives  in  this  history  of 
outlawry  forms  an  interesting  feature.  They 
were  constantly  at  work,  but  with  all  their 
skill,  courage  and  vigilance,  were  no  match 
for  the  brigands,  who  managed  to  keep  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  movements  of  the  detec- 
tives, than  the  detectives  were  of  theirs.  On 
the  i6th  of  March,  1874,  a  detective  named 
Lull,  while  scouting  in  St.  Clair  County,  the 
home  of  the  Youngers,  encountered  two  of 
them  on  the  highway.  Each  party  recognized 
the  other,  and  a  revolver  fight  on  horseback 
took  place,  in  which  Lull  shot  and  killed  John 
Younger,  who  was  never  engaged  in  the  rob- 
bery business,  and  was  in  turn  shot  and 
killed  by  Jim  Younger,  afterward  an  active 
participant  in  the  Northfield  bank  robbery  in 
Minnesota.  One  night  in  January,  1875,  a 
fusillade  of  bullets  was  opened  on  the  Samuel 
house,  in  Clay  County,  lasting  for  several 
moments,  the  bullets  striking  the  doors  and 
side  of  the  house  and  crashing  through  the 
windows,  killing  a  child,  Archie  Samuel,  and 
severely  wounding  a  boy,  John  Samuel.  A 
bomb  was  thrown  into  the  house  also,  which, 
in  its  explosion,  tore  off  the  right  hand  of 
Mrs.  Samuel.  This  event  exasperated  the 
James  boys  and  their  friends,  and  provoked 
the  resentment  of  many  who  were  not  their 
friends ;  it  is  probable  it  was  the  provocation 
that  led  to  the  killing  of  Conductor  Westfall 
at  Winston.  The  detectives,  in  their  visits  to 
Qay  County,  usually  came  and  went  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  mark  its  officials  for 
vengeance.  A  few  weeks  after  the  bomb- 
throwing  a  farmer  neighbor  of  the  Samuels, 
named  Askew,  was  shot  and  killed  in  his  own 
house  yard.  The  assassin  was  unknown,  but 
the  fact  that  Ag^ew  was  supposed  to  have 
given  information  and  rendered  assistance  to 
the  detectives,  was  taken  to  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  murder.  The  killing  of  the 
detective  Wjrncher  was  in  perfect  harmony 
\vith  a  history  marked  throughout  by  mys- 
tery, silence  and  unerring  vengeance.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  sent  out  by  a  detective 
agency  in  Chicago  to  lay  a  scheme  for  the 
entrapment  of  the  outlaws,  and  his  own  un- 
guarded conversation  went  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  The  first  known  of  him  was  while 
on  his  way  to  Clay  County,  where  Dr.  Sam- 
uel, stepfather  of  the  Jameses,  lived.  He  had 
the  imprudence  to  become  intoxicated,  and 
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told  on  the  train  that  he  was  going  to  seek 
farm  work  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
mother  of  the  Jameses  lived,  and  before  he 
got  through  he  would  know  something  about 
them,  little  dreaming  that  his  words  were 
heard  by  some  friends  of  the  outlaws  who 
would  inform  them,  and  thus  place  him  com- 
pletely in  their  power.  What  the  detective 
did  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  how  he  met 
the  Jameses,  if  he  met  them  at  all,  and  what 
took  place  between  them,  is  all  unknown,  but 
shortly  afterward  a  dead  man,  with  two  bul- 
let holes  in  his  head,  was  found  in  the  woods 
in  Jackson  County,  not  far  from  the  river 
bank,  with  the  name  **J.  W.  Wyncher,'*  in 
India  ink,  on  the  right  arm.  At  the  coroner's 
investigation  there  was  a  single  witness,  the 
ferryman  near  by,  who  testified  that  a  few 
nights  before  the  body  was  discovered  three 
men,  one  of  them  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him  and  his  legs  bound  to  the  horse,  came 
to  the  ferry,  and  he  crossed  them  over  the 
Missouri  River  from  Clay  County  to  Jackson. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  prisoner,  and 
very  few  by  the  others.  It  was  a  cold  night, 
and  the  prisoner  stamped  his  feet  briskly,  as 
if  to  make  them  warm.  The  dead  man  had  a 
strong,  bold  face,  which  even  in  death  showed 
a  courage  that  would  falter  at  no  danger. 
Wood  Hite,  who  was  from  Tennessee,  and 
with  his  brother,  Clarence  Hite,  had  joined 
the  gang,  was  killed  by  Dick  Little  in  a  fight 
about  the  division  of  the  booty  secured  at  the 
Blue  Cut  robbery.  Their  combat  took  place 
in  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  three  miles 
from  Richmond,  in  Ray  County,  Missouri. 
The  Jameses,  Frank  and  Jesse  W.,  were  born 
in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  Frank  in  1843,  ^^^ 
Jesse  in  1845.  Their  father  was  Rev.  Robert 
James,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  good  character, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Zerelda  Cole  James,  came 
from  Kentucky  and  settled  near  Kearney,  in 
Clay  County.  In  1849  the  father  removed  to 
California,  and  died  there  the  following  year. 
In  1857  the  mother  married  Dr.  Samuel,  a 
respectable  citizen  of  Clay  County,  to  whom 
the  boys  became  warmly  attached.  The  fam- 
ily were  Southern  sympathizers  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  Frank,  though  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  joined  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  and 
served  in  Colonel  John  T.  Hughes'  regiment, 
Steen's  division.  A  party  of  Union  Home 
Guards  made  a  visit  to  the  Samuel  home  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  by  violent  treatment 
tried  to  force  Dr.  Samuel  and  his  stepson, 


Jesse,  to  tell  where  Frank  was ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  it  was  this  that  drove 
the  brothers  into  the  wild  and  lawless  career 
which  they  took  to,  as  a  means  of  vengeance 
against  the  Union  cause  and  the  established 
order  in  Missouri.    They  both  became  guer- 
rillas, Frank  joining    Bill  Anderson's  band. 
and   Jesse,   Quantrell's,  and   became   distin- 
guished for  daring,  skill  and  address,  even 
among  these  desperate  fighters    and  riders. 
After  the  war  they  did  not  return  to  their 
home  in  Missouri,  but  sought  a  safer  shelter 
in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  where  they  had 
relatives   and   friends;  but  they   soon  grew 
weary  of  quiet  life,  and  took  to  the  saddle, 
and  then  began  the  daring  daylight  bank  rob- 
beries and  hold-ups  of  railroad  trains  and  ex- 
press cars,  which  imparted  to  crime  in  ihe 
West  and  Southwest  a  picturesque  and  thrill- 
ing feature  it  had  never  possessed  before. 
According    to    his    own   statement,    Frank 
James  lived  with  his  wife  near  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, from  August,   1877,  to  April,   1881, 
engaged  in  farm  work  as  a  hired  man*  driv- 
ing a  team,  and  cultivating  on  his  own  ac- 
count a  rented  farm,  passing  under  the  name 
of  B.  J.  Woodson.    On  one  occasion  he  took 
the  first  prize  for  Poland  China  hogs  at  Nash- 
ville.   His  boy  was  born  on  the  Walton  place, 
in  that  neighborhood.    While  he  was  living 
there  his  brother,  Jesse,  was  living,  unknown 
to  him,  at  Box  Station,  in  Humphrey  County, 
Tennessee.    Their  first  meeting  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  Jesse,  in  company 
with   Jim    Cummings,   to    Nashville,    where 
they  encountered  one  another   in   a   store. 
After  that,  in  1880,  Jesse,  with  Cummings  and 
Dick  Liddell,  came  to  Nashville,  and  were  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterward  by  Jack  Ryan,  Jesse 
training  horses  and  following  the  race  course. 
The  four  managed  to  live  quietly  and  unsus- 
pected at  Nashville,  and  in  the  vicinity,  for  a 
year  longer,  Frank  so  completely  concealing 
his  identity  that  he  was  taken  for  a  "Yankee," 
and  on  one  occasion  it  was  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty and  self-control  he  managed  to  avoid  a 
fight  with  a  drunken  man  who  attempted  to 
excite  him  by  repeated  provocations.    After 
a  time  Cummings  suddenly  disappeared  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Ryan,  while  intoxicated  and  making  a 
disturbance,  was  arrested  and  found  to  be 
heavily  armed,  not  with  a  single   revolver, 
held  to  be  proper  enough  in  the  apparel  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  but  with  two  revolvers 
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and  a  cartridge  belt,  which  showed  an  equip- 
ment for  desperate  business.    The  disappear- 
ance of  Cummings  and  arrest  of  Ryan  warned 
their  companions  that  there  might  be  danger 
ahead,  and,  with  the  promptness  of  decision 
and  action  which  marked  their  whole  career, 
they  mounted  their  horses  one  night  and  rode 
oflf,  Jesse  and  Dick  Liddell  going  one  way 
and    Frank  another.     Citizens  of  Davidson 
County,  Tennessee,  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  Jameses  made  their  so- 
journ,  remembered  them  well.     Jesse   was 
always  heavily  armed,  and  this,  in  connection 
with  a  constant  look  of    determination  and 
readiness    for    anything    that    might    come, 
marked  him  as  a  desperate  man,  whom  it  was 
wise  to  let  alone;  and  this  dread  was  increased 
by  a  mystery  which  no  one  could  penetrate. 
He  was  frequently  absent  for  several  days  at 
a  time,  usually  returhing  with  an  abundance 
of  money,  which  he  spent  with  profuse  liber- 
ality, and  it  was  remembered  afterward  that 
one  occasion,  when  he  returned  thus  abun- 
dantly supplied,  was  just  after  the  bank  rob- 
bery at  Russellville,  Kentucky.    There  were 
other  times  when  his  means  were  not   so 
abundant,  when  he  was  forced  to  borrow  to 
relieve  his  necessities,  and  he  was  not  careful 
to  maintain  a  good  credit  by  paying  back. 
An  old  farmer,  who  had  a  claim  against  him, 
was  compelled  to  sue  him,  and  the  suit,  ending 
adversely  to  Jesse,  and  appealed  by  him  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  was  still  pend- 
ingf  at  the  time  of  his  death.    After  Jesse  left 
Box    Station   and  joined   his   brother   near 
Nashville,  the  two  continued  their  habits  of 
occasional  absences,  which  their  neighbors 
could  not  account  for,  and  no  one  thought  it 
prudent  to  attempt  to  account  for.    During 
the  four  years  that  Frank  lived  near  Nash- 
ville, with  the  exception  of  his  unexplained 
disappearances  and  returns,  his  conduct  was 
declared  by  his  neighbors  to  have  been  ex- 
emplary, and  toward  the  close  of  the  period 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Church.    Jesse  was 
addicted  to  gambling,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  Nashville,  at  the  faro  banks.    After 
his  acquittal,  Frank  lived  in  Kansas  City,  in 
Nevada,  Missouri,  in  Texas,  and  in  St.  Louis, 
being  well  known  at  the  last  named  place  as 
the  doorkeeper  of  a  local  theater.  How  many 
and  desperate  were  the  dangers  encountered 
in    these  years  of  lawless  conduct,  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  he  bore  seven- 
teen scars  of  fight  on  his  body,  four  of  them 


made  by  minie  bullets  that  passed  through 
him.  His  manners  were  easy,  his  demeanor 
cheerful  and  affable,  and  his  conversation 
conducted  in  language  that  showed  a  fair  ed- 
ucation and  an  acquaintance  with  good  au- 
thors. He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
books  he  read  mostly  were  the  Bible,  Shake- 
speare and  Plutarch's  Lives.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Missouri  brigands  to  local 
advantages  and  disadvantages  distinguished 
them  from  all  brigands  before  them.  They 
operated  over  a  wide  area,  seven  States,  and 
were  as  much  at  home  in  one  as  in  another, 
in*  Mississippi  or  Minnesota,  as  in  Arkansas 
or  Kentucky;  and  the  records  of  human 
achievement  furnish  few  more  wonderful  ex- 
hibitions of  courage,  endurance  and  mastery 
of  conditions  than  the  successful  flight  of  the 
wounded  James  brothers  after  the  attack  on 
the  Northfield  bank,  through  Minnesota,  Da- 
kota, Iowa  and  Missouri,  six  hundred  miles, 
to  their  unknown  place  of  safety.  Detectives 
and  officials  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
them,  but  they  were  so  skillful  in  deceiving 
them  that  detectives  were  sometimes  watch- 
ing a  house  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  hiding,  when  thej'  were,  in  fact,  three  hun- 
dred miles  away.  They  traveled  openly  on 
railroad  trains,  without  attracting  attention, 
and  were  accustomed  to  write  letters  to  the 
newspapers  denying  participation  in  a  recent 
robbery,  and  offering  to  prove  an  alibi  if  their 
statement  was  questioned.  The  Youngers 
were  of  a  respectable  and  influential  St.  Clair 
County  family,  one  of  the  elder  members  of 
which  had  been  presiding  judge  of  the  county 
court.  They  possessed  a  fine  manly  appear- 
ance, and  were  noted  for  courage  and  fidelity 
to  their  friends.  The  full  outfit  of  the  Jameses 
and  their  confederates,  when  mounted  for 
work,  was  a  belt,  with  two  revolvers — large 
Remingtons — ^and  a  Winchester  rifle,  all  of 
the  same  calibre,  so  that  the  same  cartridges 
would  serve  for  both  revolvers  and  rifle. 
When  not  mounted,  the  Winchester  was  laid 
aside,  but  the  revolvers  never;  they  were 
their  inseparable  companions,  and  could  be 
worn  unseen,  by  the  simple  device  of  button- 
ing the  coat  at  the  waist  so  as  to  hide  the 
belt.  The  revolvers  were  carried  one  on  each 
side,  and  it  made  no  difference  which  side  had 
to  be  drawn  from,  as  the  outlaws  were 
equally  expert  with  the  left  hand  and  the 
right.  Their  wild  guerrilla  experience,  to- 
gether   with    constant    daily   practice,   had 
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taught  them  to  shoot  from  the  saddle  as  well 
as  on  foot,  in  a  gallop,  or  at  a  rest,  and 
whether  pursued  or  pursuers.  The  belt  which 
Frank  wore  through  the  eighteen  years  of  his 
outlaw  life  was  taken  from  one  of  the  dead 
Union  soldiers  of  Major  Johnson's  battalion 
in  the  battle  of  Centralia,  in  September,  1864. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Briggs,  Corona  Hibbard,  a  promi- 
nent clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  was  born  July  27, 
1849,  at  Elkader,  Clayton  County,  Iowa.  His 
parents  were  Amasa  Alton  and  Luvan  Ma- 
tilda (Childs)  Briggs,  the  former  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  New  York.  They 
were  married  in  Wisconsin,  and  lived  succes- 
sively in  that  State,  in  Iowa  and  in  Illinois, 
until  1868,  when  they  removed  to  Barton 
County,  Missouri,  and  there  died,  the  father 
in  1878,  and  his  wife  in  188 1.  Their  son. 
Corona  Hibbard  Briggs,  was  educated  in  the 
graded  schools  in  Centralia,  Illinois.  At  va- 
rious times  he  assisted  his  father  in  farming, 
fruit-raising  and  growing  nursery  stock,  and 
for  a  time  in  house-building.  For  two  years 
he  clerked  in  a  store  in  Centralia,  Illinois. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  taught  school 
in  Harrison  Township,  Vernon  County,  Mis- 
souri, for  four  months.  When  ten  years  of 
age  he  became  a  Methodist,  and  in  Septem- 
ber,  1870,  he  was  admitted  to  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  The  same  year  the  Confer- 
ence was  divided,  and  he  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  the  Southwest  Missouri  Confer- 
ence. In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he 
traveled  the  Ozark  and  Osceola  Missions. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  Sedalia  Station. 
His  successive  appointments  were,  Harrison- 
ville,  1872;  Independence,  1874;  Boonville, 
1876;  and  Springfield,  1880.  He  was  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  of  the  Neosho  Dis- 
trict in  1883, 2i^d  presiding  elder  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  District  in  1886.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  in 
1894,  from  Central  College,  of  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri. In  1890  he  was  assigned  to  Nevada 
Station.  From  1891  to  1894  he  gave  valuable 
aid  to  Central  College  in  the  capacity  of 
financial  agent.  He  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Boonville  District  in  1894,  and  of 
the  Kansas  City  District  in  1898.  His  minis- 
terial life  has  been  eminently  active  and  use- 


ful, particularly  in  the  higher  places  to  which 
he  has  been  repeatedly  called.    Possessed  of 
those  personal  qualities  which  command  con- 
fidence, he  has  been  enabled  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  church  and  district  with  rare  discre- 
tion, while  his  ability  as  a  pulpiteer  has  af- 
forded him  an  unusual  scope  of  influence. 
He  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
church  history  of  western  Missouri,  covering 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  past,  and  his  arti- 
cle giving  a  history  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South,  in  Kansas  City,  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  History  of  Missouri,  is  of  much  value 
as  an  authoritative  record.     Dr.  Briggs  is 
known  throughout  the  State  for  his  zealous 
and  intelligent  interest  in  Masonry,  and  few 
members  of  the  fraternity  have  served  so  long 
in  such  honorable  stations  in  that  ancient 
order.    He  became  a  member  at  Boonville  in 
1879.    For  some  years  "previous  to  1895  he 
served  as  grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri.    In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
grand  senior  deacon,  and  by  successive  elec- 
tions he  became  grand  junior  warden  in  1896, 
grand  senior  warden  in  1897,  deputy  grand 
master  in  1898,  and  grand  master  in  1899.    In 
the  latter  capacity  he  has  laid  the  comer 
stones  of  various  notable  public  edifices,  and 
he  has  delivered  many  addresses  upon  occa- 
sions of  Masonic  ceremony.    He  became  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason  at  Springfield  in  1883,  ^^d 
he  was  elected  high  priest  of  Independence 
Chapter  in   1891.     From   1884  to   1891   he 
served  as  grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter; and  he  was  elected  grand  scribe  in  1891, 
grand  king  in  1892,  deputy  grand  high  priest 
in  1893,  and  grand  high  priest  in  1894.    He 
was   knighted   in   St.  John's   Commandery, 
Springfield,  in  1883,  was  prelate  of  Palestine 
Commandery  at  Independence  from  1887  to 
1890,   and  eminent   commander  of  Temple 
Commandery,  Fayette,  from  1896  to  the  pres- 
ent time.    In  1888  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  at 
Harrisonville,  and  in  1889, a  Noble  of  Ararat 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Kansas  City. 
He  was  married,  September  25,  1873,  to  Miss 
Cornelia  F.  Nicolds,  of  Howard  County,  Mis- 
souri, who  died  August  14,  1874,  leaving  an 
infant  daughter,  who  survived  her  less  than 
a  month.     September  14,  1876,  Dr.  Briggs 
married  Miss  Mattie  A.  Wyatt,  of  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  a  daughter  of  Henry  S.  and 
Sarah  A.  Wyatt.   She  was  educated  at  Wood- 
land College  and  Independence  Female  Col- 
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lege,  at  Independence,  Missouri.  Three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  of  this  marriage.  Frank 
Ansel,  aged  twenty-three  years,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Central  College,  and  taught  music 
for  three  years  in  Kansas  City  and  Fort 
Scott.  He  is  now  (1900)  a  theological  stu- 
dent in  Vanderbilt  University.  Ada  Virginia, 
aged  twenty  years,  a  graduate  of  Howard- 
Payne  College,  and  of  Central  College,  is  now 
a  student  in  Vanderbilt  University,  and  is  an 
accomplished  musician.  Charles  Hibbard, 
aged  seventeen  years,  is  a  junior  student  in 
Central  College. 

Brinkerhoffy  William  E.,  banker,  was 
born  August  12,  1832,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Is- 
land, New  York.  His  parents  were  John  L. 
and  Sophia  (Piatt)  Brinkerhoff,  both  natives 
of  New  York.  The  father  was  descended 
from  a  Holland  family,  which  settled  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  in  1638, 
thirteen  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first 
building  on  that  ground.  The  sympathies  of 
all  were  with  the  American  Revolutionists, 
but  none  were  of  sufficiently  mature  years  at 
the  time  to  render  military  service.  William 
E.  Brinkerhoff  was  educated  at  a  ■  military 
academy  in  his  native  town,  and  upon  leaving 
school  learned  the  furniture  business.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  Gen- 
eral Sickles'  Excelsior  Brigade,  and  with  that 
command  served  a  three  years'  term  in  the 
Union  Army.  He  was  then  commissioned 
quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
ant, in  the  Fifty-sixth  Regiment  of  New  York 
Infantry  Volunteers.  While  in  the  service  he 
participated  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  its  various  oper- 
ations directed  against  Richmond,  the  Con- 
federate capital.  In  front  of  that  city,  in 
1862,  he  suffered  from  a  sunstroke,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  was  disabled  for  a  short 
time.  He  resigned  his  commission  after  the 
stirrender  of  the  armies  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Johnston.  He  then  removed  to  Missouri,  lo- 
cating at  Clinton,  where  he  established  a  real 
estate  and  loan  business,  at  the  same  time 
engaging  in  a  furniture  business  in  associa- 
tion with  his  brother.  In  1869  he  retired 
from  the  latter  business,  continuing  his  real 
estate  and  loan  operations.  In  1887  he 
merged  his  interests  in  a  corporation  called 
the  Brinkerhoff-Faris  Trust  and  Savings 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and 
manager.    This  business  he  disposed  of  Oc- 


tober I,  1890.  In  1882  he  bought  the  Trad- 
ers' Bank  of  Carthage,  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  liquidated  First  National  Bank  of  the 
same  city,  and  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Carthage.  In  August,  1883,  he  reorganized 
the  Traders*  Bank  as  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Carthage,  increasing  the  capital  to  $100,- 
000.  He  was  made  president  of  this  bank,  and 
has  since  filled  that  position,  being  now 
(1900)  the  oldest  bank  president,  in  point  of 
service,  in  Jasper  County.  This  was  the  first 
financial  institution  in  that  place  to  operate 
with  adequate  capital.  Under  his  manage- 
ment it  has  taken  rank  with  the  most  pros- 
perous and  substantial  banking  houses  in 
southwest  Missouri.  September  7,  1899,  its 
official  statement  showed  a  surplus  of  $16,- 
447.19;  circulation,  $31,500;  deposits,  $303,- 
408.84,  and  loans,  $198,184.00.  Mr.  Brinker- 
hoff has  occupied  various  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  discharging  with  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity and  signal  ability  every  duty  imposed 
upon  him.  From  1865  ^^  1867  he  was  deputy 
circuit  clerk  and  recorder  of  Henry  County, 
and  from  1868  to  1872  he  was  county  sur- 
veyor. In  1872  and  1873  he  was  United 
States  commissioner,  having  been  appointed 
under  President  Grant's  administration.  He 
has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  educa- 
tional concerns,  and  for  ten  y^rs,  beginning 
in  1872,  he  was  a  public  school  director  in 
Clinton,  during  his  official  term  instituting 
and  carrying  to  success  various  measures  of 
material  advantage  to  the  interests  which  he 
held  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  He  was 
formerly  a  Democrat,  and  an  adherent  of 
the  Tammany  organization  in  New  York.  In 
1864,  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  depended  upon  the  re-election  of  Lin- 
coln, he  connected  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  from  that  day  has  been  one 
of  its  most  sincere  and  zealous  members.  In 
September,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Eliza  Wicks,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Hiram 
Wicks,  of  Bayport,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Of  this  union  were  born  ten  children,  of 
whom  two  are  deceased.  Beatrice  is  the  wife 
of  Samuel  P.  Jones,  member  of  a  wholesale 
vinegar  firm  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mary 
B.  is  the  wife  of  Alvah  M.  Tebbetts,  of  the 
Mansur  &  Tebbetts  Implement  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Cora  is  the  wife  of  F.  V. 
Norton,  formerly  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  and 
now  residing  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Anna 
W.,  Ida  C,  Grace  D.  and  Edith  S.  were  edu- 
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cated  in  the  Carthage  schools.  Elwyn  is  a 
student  in  a  military  academy  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  banking 
house  which  he  practically  established.  He 
is  of  robust  frame  and  commanding  appear- 
ance, and  his  personal  qualities  are  such  as 
to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

Britton^  James  H.,  at  one  time  mayor 
of  St.  Louis,  was  born  July  ii,  1817,  in 
Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,  and  died  at 
Ardsley,  New  York,  January  28,  1900.  He 
received  a  plain  practical  education,  and  be- 
gan his  business  career  as  clerk  in  a  store  at 
Sperryville,  Virginia.  In  1840  he  came  west 
and  established  his  home  at  Troy,  Missouri, 
where  he  engaged  in  general  merchandising. 
From  there  he  came,  in  1857,  ^o  St.  Louis, 
and  became  cashier  of  the  Southern  Bank  of 
that  city.  He  retained  that  position  until 
1864,  when  he  was  made  president  of  the 
bank.  He  had  marked  ability  as  a  financier, 
and  later  was  made  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  first  pub- 
lic office  which  he  held  was  that  of  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  State  Senate,  in  1848.  In 
1852,  and  again  in  1854,  he  represented  Lin- 
coln County  in  the  Legislature,  and  during 
the  session  of  1856-7  he  was  chief  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  several 
years  he  was  treasurer  of  Lincoln  County, 
and  also  served  as  postmaster  of  Troy,  the 
county  seat  of  that  county.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  held  that  office  until  February  of 
1876,  when  he  was  unseated  as  the  result  of 
a  contest,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Henry  Overstolz,  who  had  been  a  candidate 
against  him  for  the  mayoralty  at  the  preced- 
ing election. 

Britts^  John  Henry,  physician,  was 
born  November  i,  1836,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Indiana,  son  of  Dr.  George  Mathias 
and  Mary  Jane  (Rogers)  Britts.  His  par- 
ents were  married  December  10,  1835,  and  of 
six  children  born  to  them  afterward,  Dr. 
John  H.  Britts  was  the  only  son.  His  great- 
grandfather, Adam  Britts  (or  Britz)  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Germany  about 
1750  and  settled  in  Franklin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where,  in  1768,  he  married  Mar- 
garet Stover,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Stover,  whose 


parents  had  also  come  from  Germany. 
Adam  Britts  was  the  founder  of  this  branch 
of  the  family  in  the  United  States  and  if  he 
ever  had  either  brothers  or  sisters  in  this 
country  it  is  not  known  to  his  descendants. 
His  children  were  John  Britts,  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born 
in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania;  in  1773, 
and  died  in  Montgomery  County,  Indiana, 
in  1850;  Henry  Britts,  whose  descendants 
still  reside  in  Virginia;  Barbara  Britts,  who 
married  Thomas  James;  Susan  Britts,  who 
married  Henry  Snyder ;  Margaret  Britts,  who 
first  married  Jacob  Wagner  and  afterward 
Chris  Vineyard;  Elizabeth  Britts,  who  mar- 
ried Nicholas  Vineyard;  Mary  Britts,  who 
first  married  John  Gist  and  afterward  John 
Crumbaker,  and  Christina  Britts,  who  mar- 
ried Joseph  Anderson. 

Either  while  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
in  progress  or  shortly  afterward,  Adam 
Britts  removed  from  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  on  a  farm  on  Craig's  Creek  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  where  he  lived  to  the 
good  old  age  of  ninety-nine  years.  After 
the  family  removed  to  Virginia,  John  Britts, 
the  son  of  Adam  Britts,  lived  at  Fincastle,  in 
Botetourt  County,  and  married  Susan  Eck- 
els, who  was  born  in  1778  and  died  in  Indi- 
ana in  October,  1835.  Their  children  were 
Elizabeth,  Samuel,  Catherine,  Margaret,  Joel, 
John,  David,  George  Mathias,  the  father  of 
Dr.  John  H.  Britts;  Mary  and  Sarah  Britts, 
ten  in  all.  John  Britts,  the  head  of  this 
family,  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and 
without  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship  be- 
came a  skillful  and  ingenious  blacksmith, 
making  his  own  tools  to  work  with  and  also 
many  useful  articles  that  were  hard  to  ob- 
tain at  that  early  day.  Some  of  these  are 
still  treasured  as  heirlooms  in  his  family. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  wooden  mold- 
board  plow,  which  he  afterward  changed  to 
iron,  and  which  did  such  excellent  work  that 
it  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "Britts 
plow."  He  was  urged  to  patent  this  inven- 
tion, but  neglected  to  do  so  and  the  idea 
was  patented  by  some  one  else  who  reaped 
the  benefit  therefrom.  About  1832  or  1833, 
the  entire  family  of  John  Britts,  all  his  chil- 
dren being  grown,  with  some  of  their  kins- 
men and  neighbors,  most  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Dunkard  Church,  determined  to  emi- 
grate to  the  then  new  State  of  Indiana. 
Their  caravan,  for  such  it  was,  moved  out  of 
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Virginia  in  wagons  which  had  great  curved 
beds  and  were  known  as  "mountain  schoon- 
ers." They  were  drawn  by  four  to  six  horses 
and  carried  the  household  goods  of  the  im- 
migrants   and    the    women    and    children. 
Passing  out  of  the  valley,  through  the  AUe- 
ghanies  and  down  the  Great  Kanawha  River 
they  crossed  the  Ohio  River  at  Gallipolis  and 
txaveled  through  Ohio  by  way  of  Dayton  to 
their  destination  at  Ladoga,  Indiana.    There 
they   bought   and   entered   land   and   estab- 
lished what  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous communities  in  that  State.     Many  of 
the   adherents  of  the   Dunkard   faith  after- 
ward settled  in  Indiana,  and  their  principal 
church  is  located  at  Cornstalk,  in  that  State. 
December  lo,  1835,  George  M.  Britts  mar- 
ried   Mary  Jane   Rogers,   daughter   of   Dr. 
Henry  Rogers,  who  had  shortly  before  that 
immigrated    to    Indiana    from    Winchester, 
Kentucky.    The  children  born  of  this  mar- 
riage were  Dr.  John  H.  Britts,  Susan  Eliz- 
abeth Britts,  Sarah  Jane  Britts,  Sophia  Alice 
Britts,    Mary   Isabel   Britts   and   Georgiana 
Britts.     George  M.  Britts  studied  medicine 
after  his  marriage,  under  the  preceptorship 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Park  and  Montgomery  Counties  in 
Indiana  until  1842.     In  that  year  he  and  Dr. 
Rogers,     accompanied     by     their     families, 
moved  overland  to  Henry  County,  Missouri. 
At  that  early  day  this  county  did  not  meet 
their  expectations,  and  in  1844,  "the  year  of 
the  g^eat  flood,"  they  all  returned  to  Indi- 
ana, except  Dr.  John  A.  Rogers,  who  re- 
mained at  Qinton,  Missouri,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  until  his  death  in  1867.     After 
the  return  of  the  family  to  Indiana,  the  elder 
Dr.  Britts  established  himself  in  practice  first 
at    Parkersburg,    later    at    Bainbridge,    and 
finally  settled  on  a  farm  near  Cornstalk.     He 
lived  on  this  farm  until  the  spring  of  1857, 
when  he  again  came  to  Missouri  and  bought 
what    became    the    family    homestead,    four 
miles  northwest  of  Clinton.     There  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  and  engaged  in   fruit-grow- 
ing^  until  his  death,  which  occurred  June  3, 
1883.    He  lived  somewhat  beyond   the   al- 
lotted three  score  years  and  ten,  and  his  life 
was  a  useful  one  and  one  which  commanded 
for   him  the  honor  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.     He   never  aspired   to   political 
honors,  but  held  decided  views  on  all  public 
questions.     In    early    life,    contrary    to    his 
teachings  and  the  example  of  his  kindred,  he 


became  a  member  of  the  Whig  party  and 
during  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  staunch  Un- 
ionist, although  his  son  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  South.  Liberal  in  his  religious 
views,  he  affiliated  with  the  Universalist 
Church.  A  charming  conversationalist  and 
a  genial  gentleman,  he  was  regarded  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  as  a  most 
companionable  man.  His  wife,  the  mother 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Britts,  came  of  hardy  pioneer 
stock.  Her  father.  Dr.  Henry  Rogers,  was 
an  early  settler  in  Kentucky  and  participated 
in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  in  Colonel  R.  M. 
Johnson's  regiment.  Her  grandfather  was 
Burgess  Rogers  of  Virginia,  whose  wife  was 
Jennie  Miller,  daughter  of  Colonel  Miller,  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  The  boyhood  days  of 
Dr.  John  H.  Britts  were  not  much  different 
from  those  of  other  boys  in  a  new  country, 
whose  parents  could  command  only  limited 
resources  and  were  often  compelled  to  deny 
their  sons  the  means  necessary  to  a  liberal 
education.  He  attended  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana  from  six  to  nine  months  of  each 
year  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
further  advancement  was  self-imposed  and 
undirected,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  alge- 
bra, geometry,  the  higher  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences,  for  which  he  had  acquired 
a  taste.  Being  thus  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  tended  to  develop  self-reliance  and 
independence,  generally  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  self-made  men.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
and  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather.  Dr. 
Henry  Rogers,  whose  nephew,  Louis  L. 
Rogers,  began  the  study  at  the  same  time. 
He  remained  with  his  grandfather  until  the 
spring  of  1857,  when  he  came  to  Clinton, 
Missouri.  There  he  continued  his  studies 
under  the  preceptorship  of  his  uncle,  Dr. 
John  A.  Rogers,  and  during  the  college  year 
1857-8  he  attended  lectures  at  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College.  Late  in  1859  he  beg^n 
practicing  at  Austin,  Cass.  County,  Missouri. 
There  he  did  a  good  business,  so  far  as 
professional  labor  was  concerned,  but  little 
money  came  in  to  remunerate  him  for  these 
labors.  In  1861  he  responded  to  the  call  of 
Governor  Jackson  for  State  troops  to  serve 
six  months  in  repelling  the  Federal  invasion 
of  Missouri  and  at  once  proceeded  to  raise 
a  company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain. 
This  organization  became  Company  B  of 
Hurst's  Third  Missouri  Regiment  of  State 
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Guards  and  was  assigned  to  General  Rains' 
division.    United  States  Senator  F.  M.  Cock- 
rell  commanded   Company   A   of  the   same 
regiment,  which  took  part  in  the  battles  at 
Carthage,   Wilson's   Creek   and   Lexington. 
Captain  Britts  was  not  in  the  engagement  at 
Wilson's   Creek,  having  been  left  with   six 
others    suffering    from    typhoid    fever    near 
Cassville,    Missouri.     When    the    fever    left 
him,  he  found  that  five  of  his  six  comrades 
had  died,  he  and  Colonel  Warner  Lewis  be- 
ing the  survivors.    The  attending  surgeon 
was  promptly  dismissed  and  by  the  8th  of 
August,  his  two  remaining  patients  were  able 
to  set  out  to  join  the  army,  then  supposed  to 
be  at  Springfield,  Missouri.    They  employed 
a  native,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  poor  team 
and  spring  wagon,  to  carry  them   to  that 
point.     On  the   morning  of  the   loth  they 
heard  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Spring- 
field, but  pushed  forward  until  they  met  a 
company  of  militia  in  full  retreat  toward  the 
Boston  Mountains.     Further  along  they  met 
camp  followers  and  stragglers,  who  stated 
that   the   entire   Southern   Army   had   been 
captured.     When  the  field  hospital  for  the 
wounded  was  finally  reached,  they  obtained 
a   true   account   of  the   battle   at   Wilson's 
Creek,  learning  that  the  Federal  Army  had 
been    defeated    and    General    Lyon    killed. 
Captain  Britts  at  once  sought  out  his  own 
company  and  found  that  sixteen  of  his  men 
had  been  wounded,  but  none  killed,  in  the 
engagement.    The  Southern  Army  soon  oc- 
cupied Springfield  and  then  moved  north- 
ward to  Lexington,  where  Colonel  Mulligan 
surrendered  to  General  Price.    At  the  end 
of  the  six  months'  State  service,  Colonel  Ed- 
gar V.  Hurst  and  Captain  Britts  began  to 
recruit  a  regiment  in  Cass  and  Bates  Coun- 
ties   for   the    regular    Confederate    service. 
While   in  camp   on   Cove   Creek,   in   Bates 
County,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Col- 
onel Hurst  paid  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Cass 
County  and  was  assassinated  at  his  home,  by 
'*  Kansas  Jayhawkers."     Captain  Britts  with 
this  command  then  joined  General  Price's 
army  at  Springfield  and  helped  to  organize 
Waldo  P.  Johnson's  battalion.    This  battal- 
ion participated  in  the  engagements  at  Crane 
Creek,  Cross  Hollows  and  Elk  Horn.     Later 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  Reg- 
iment of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  com- 
manded   by    Colonel    McFarlane.    Captain 
Britts  was  made  surgeon  of  the  regiment 


with  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  through  the  campaigns  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  including  the  campaign  in 
and  around  Corinth.    At  Vicksburg  he  was 
promoted  to  brigade  surgeon  and  would  have 
been  on  General  Bowen's  staff  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June, 
1863,  while  on  duty  at  the  city  hospital,  he 
was  severely  wounded  by  fragments  of  a  fif- 
teen-inch mortar  shell,  thrown  into  the  dty 
by  Porter's  fleet,  and  which  exploded  in  Dr. 
Britt's  room.    This  shell  carried  away  his 
right   leg,  wounded   him   in  the   lungs  and 
also  injured  his  left  knee  joint.     Thanks  to 
a  good  constitution  and  the  untiring  care  of 
his  fellow  surgeons,  he  recovered,  and  left 
Vicksburg  a  paroled  prisoner  on  the  4th  day 
of  August,  following.    He  went  to  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  spent  the  next  two  months  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Georgia.    When  re- 
turned to  the  army  through  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  was  assigned  to  hospital  duty 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama.     After  that  city 
was  captured  he  was  on  duty  at  Atlanta, 
Kenesaw   Mountain,   Macon   and   Milledge- 
ville,  Georgia.    At  the  last  named  place  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  reached 
him.     From  there  he  made  his  way  across 
the  country  to  Atlanta  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government 
All  communication  with  the  North  by  rail 
had  been  destroyed  and  could  not  be  re- 
stored for  months,  and  to  reach  his  home 
at  that  time  was  not  practicable.    At  the  re- 
quest of  Colonel  Eggleston,  the  Federal  com- 
mandant at  Atlanta,  he  took  charge  of  fifty 
or  more  disabled  Confederates,  then  at  West- 
moreland Hospital.    Rations  and  medicines 
were  furnished  and  it  required  a  month  or 
more  to  restore  the  sick  and  wounded  to 
health.     Finally  all  were  disposed  of  except 
a  half  dozen,  who  were  left  to  the  care  of 
the  good  ladies  of  Atlanta.    When  railroad 
connections  had  been  partially  restored,  he 
obtained  transportation  to  St.  Louis  by  way 
of  Vicksburg  and  started  for  Missouri  with- 
out a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  except  some  Con- 
federate money,  which  was  then  worthless. 
His  late  foes  were  generous  and  furnished 
him  some  medical  supplies  which  might  be 
needed  on  the  journey,  among  these  being 
two  bottles  of  quinine,  then  worth  more  than 
its  weight  in  gold  and  not  to  be  had  in  the 
rural  districts  at  all.    The  second  night  after 
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he  left  Atlanta  he  stopped  with  an  old  planter 
whose   family  was   suffering  from   malarial 
fever,  and  one  of  the  bottles  of  quinine  was 
presented  to  the  family.    So  grateful  was  the 
planter  for  this  gift  that  he  pressed  upon  Sur- 
geon Britts  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  reach  St.  Louis,  at  which 
place   he  arrived  August   7,    1865.    A   few 
weeks    later    he    returned    to    Clinton    and 
formed   a   professional   co-partnership   with 
Dr.   P.  S.  Jennings,  which  lasted  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
ward.    This  was  the  beginning  of  a  private 
practice  which  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  which  has  given  Dr.  Britts  a  prominent 
place  among  the  physicians  of  the  State.     He 
has   always   affiliated   with   the   Democratic 
party  and  is  numbered  among  those  who 
favor  free  trade,  State's  rights,  local  self-gov- 
ernment, municipal  ownership  and  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
He  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  State 
Senator  in  1882,  and  at  the  ensuing  election 
received  3,129  more  votes  than  his  Republi- 
can opponent.     In  the  Thirty-second  General 
Assembly  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  mines  and  mining,  and  was  the  author  of 
bills  which  became  important  mining  laws  at 
that    session.     In   the   Thirty-third    General 
Assembly  he  introduced  a  bill  establishing  a 
geological  survey,  which,  at  that  time,  failed 
to  pass,  but  became  a  law  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature.     Dr.  Britts  was  then  ap- 
pointed, by  Governor  Francis,  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines  for  a  term 
of  four  years  from  May  21,  1889.     He  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Stone  for  a  second 
term  in  1893.     I"  ^888  he  was  elected  mayor 
of    Clinton,  and  with  a  progressive  council 
inaugurated  the  first  substantial  system  of 
public  improvements  for  that  city.     Under 
his  administration  two  miles  of  sewers  were 
constructed,  and  the  streets  around  the  pub- 
lic square  and  the  principal  streets  leading 
therefrom  were  improved  with  Telford  ma- 
cadam paving.    A  system  of  permanent  side- 
walks was  also  established,  all  of  which  was 
of  great  benefit  to  the  city  and  added  much 
to  its  beauty.     Dr.  Britts  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  has  been  president  of  the 
Henry  County  Medical  Society  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  at  one  time  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  last  named  association.     He 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
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Academy  of  Science,  and  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  scientific  matters,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  geological  research  and 
especially  to  paleontology  and  fossil  botany. 
Through  his  diligence  as  a  collector  he 
furnished  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  all  the  material  on  which  was 
founded  "Monograph  37"  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  "Fossil  Flora  of 
the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri,"  by 
David  White.  He  has  furnished  specimens 
to  many  private  and  public  collections,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  as  a  result  Henry 
County,  Missouri,  is  well  known  to  the  sci- 
entific world.  He  is  now  the  possessor  of 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
fossil  coal  plants  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  new  material  is  being  added  to  this 
collection  from  time  to  time.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-four,  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional labor,  has  a  comfortable  home  in 
Clinton,  and  is  fully  identified  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  his  city  and  of  western 
Missouri.  On  the  ist  of  November,  1865, 
Dr.  Britts  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Lewis,  who 
came  of  a  noted  old  Virginia  family.  Her 
grandparents  on  both  sides  came  to  Upper 
Louisiana  while  it  was  still  under  Spanish 
domination.  They  settled  on  the  Bonhomme 
Bottom,  twenty  miles  above  St.  Louis.  Mrs. 
Britts  was  born  in  1839  ^^  Chesterfield,  St. 
Louis  County.  Her  father  removed  to  Cass 
County  in  1855  and  lived  on  a  farm  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  he 
went  south  to  Arkansas,  while  his  family 
remained  at  the  homestead  until  they  were 
forced  to  leave  under  the  famous  "Order 
No.  II."  They  then  removed  to  Henry 
County,  which  has  since  been  their  place  of 
residence.  The  children  born  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Britts  have  been  Mary,  who  was  born 
September  5,  1866,  and  died  September  30, 
1883;  Lucy,  who  was  bom  November  i, 
1867,  and  died  May  31,  1872;  Eugenia  Sal- 
mon, who  was  born  September  18,  1870,  and 
married  W.  E.  Owen  June  28,  1893 ;  Louise 
Lewis,  born  June  6,  1875 ;  Annie,  born  Sep- 
tember 15,  1876,  and  Edith  Scott,  who  was 
born  September  13,  1878,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 19,  1897. 

Broadhead,  Garland  Carr,  civil  en- 
gineer, educator  and  scientist,  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  was  born  near  Charlottesville, 
Albemarle    County,   Virginia.    His   parents 
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were  Achilles  and  Mary  Winston  (Carr) 
Broadhead,  both  Virginians  by  birth.  The 
father,  who  was  of  English  parentage,  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation  and  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and  as 
judge  of  the  county  court  in  St.  Charles 
County,  where  he  settled  in  1836,  and  died  in 
1853.  The  mother  was  of  Scotch-English 
descent,  the  head  of  her  family  having  settled 
in  Virginia  in  1676;  her  mother  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Patrick  Henry.  Garland  C. 
Broadhead  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation from  his  parents,  having  no  other  in- 
structors until  he  was  about  eleven  years 
old,  when  he  studied  for  two  years  under  his 
brother,  James  O.  Broadhead,  who  subse- 
quently rose  to  eminence  in  law  and  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  At  a  later  day  he  had  for  in- 
structor the  Reverend  H.  Blackwell.  When 
seventeen  years  old  he  was  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  Latin,  and  was  well  read  in 
history,  ancient  and  modem.  For  three 
years  thereafter  he  worked  on  the  farm,  and, 
Avhen  twenty  years  of  age,  began  teaching  in 
a  common  school,  in  which  labor  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  pursuing  his  own 
studies  in  the  meantime.  He  then  took  a 
one-session  course  in  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  Missouri  State  University. 
Another  session  was  spent  in  the  Western 
Military  Institute  of  Kentucky,  where  he 
studied  civil  engineering  under  the  tutelage 
of  General  Bushrod  Johnson,  formerly  of  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  faculty,  and 
Colonel  Richard  Owen,  who  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  in  Switzerland. 
In  1852  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  and  was  engaged  for 
five  years  in  preliminary  surveying,  in  super- 
intendence of  construction,  and,  for  some 
months,  as  assistant  civil  engineer,  his  field 
being  mainly  between  St.  Louis  and  Her- 
mann. To  this  time  he  had  never  seen  rail- 
road building  of  any  kind,  but  he  developed 
such  ability  that  his  work  was  highly  com- 
mended. His  natural  tastes,  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  acquired  while  surveying,  having 
led  him  to  make  geology  his  special  study, 
in  1857  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
assistant  geologist  of  Missouri,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1861,  devoting  the 
summer  months  to  field  work,  principally  in 
north  Missouri,  and  preparing  his  reports 
during  the  winter,  at  Columbia,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed.     In  1866  he  was  em- 


ployed by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  ta 
superintend  construction  between  Holden 
and  Lee's  Summit,  and  this  led  him  to  make 
his  home  at  Pleasant  Hill,  where  he  resided 
until  1877.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant geologist  of  Illinois,  and  was  so  en- 
gaged for  two  years.  In  1870  and  1871  he 
made  surveys  for  a  railroad  company  in 
western  Missouri,  and  for  another  from  Lex- 
ington to  Nevada,  also  superintending  the 
construction  of  the  latter.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  assistant  geologist 
of  Missouri,  and  in  1873  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  State  geologist  in  charge. 
In  1875  ^^  was  occupied  with  making  mineral 
collections  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington 
City,  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia. During  that  exposition  he  was  one 
of  twenty  jurors,  American  and  foreign, 
charged  with  making  the  awards  for  mines 
and  geology,  and  in  this  service  became  as- 
sociated with  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
world.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  engaged 
in  railroad  survey  work  in  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. In  the  latter  year  he  was  special 
agent  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  for  quarry 
industries,  for  the  Tenth  United  States  Cen- 
sus. In  1883  and  1884  his  time  was  devoted 
to  assorting  geological  specimens  for  the 
Missouri  State  University.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
River  Commission,  by  presidential  appoint- 
ment. From  1887  to  1897  he  was  professor 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  Missouri 
State  University,  and,  during  a  part  of  this 
time,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Mines  and  Geology.  During  all 
these  years  he  traveled  extensively  in  Mis- 
souri and  other  States,  making  special 
studies,  particularly  in  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy, and  collecting  specimens.  His  writings 
upon  these  and  kindred  subjects  have  been 
voluminous,  and  include  the  following:  Re- 
port on  Five  Counties  of  Missouri,  in  Report 
of  State  Geologist,  1873;  I^o^  Ores  and  Coal 
Fields  of  Missouri,  1873;  Geological  Report 
of  Missouri,  1874 ;  Geological  Report  of  Nine 
Counties  in  Illinois,  in  Volume  VI,  Illinois 
Geological  Survey,  1875;  Discovery  and 
Production  of  Petroleum,  in  Report  of  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  1876;  Prehistoric  Evi- 
dences in  Missouri,  in  Smithsonian  Reports, 
1879 ;  Report  on  Building  Stones  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  Tenth  Census,  1882 ;  Coal  Meas- 
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ures    of   Missouri,    i8q5,    and    (.icol;.;  \     k,\ 
Boone    County   and   the   Ozark    Mo-ii;:airi<, 
iS'IjS,  both  in  Geological  Sun^ey  (.'/'■»■    : 
Iiiij^ortant  articles  from  his  pen  ar<  .     i   'v-* 
cal     Features     ot     Mis-.. .uii,    in     ■■^^■/^     -■ 
Cyclopedia:   Settlements  W  e?i   ot    ih*     '■  ■  - 
ghanies    Prior  to  1776,  in    the    M^u^  .  ;■  ■ 
American  History,  1893.     Ik-  h:i>  ;»'m»  »• 
a   contributor    to    all    the    I'^d'-.-/  .    '■ 

journals  of  the  country,  as  well   •:.>   to     !.e 
metropolitan  and  local  press.     His  ;;%)       in- 
vestigation, and  clearness  in  re;   »r'.  •    -   «  ' 
for  him  a  national  reputati'j'*.  :.>  ..  -   \-. 
and  membership  in  variiMis  ^-  ''"^ 
among  which  are:     The  St.  Lwui 
of  Sciences,  the  American  Asso<  .u 
Advancement    of    Sciences,    tii'. 
Society   of   America,   and    the    (i« 
Society  of  America,  a^    wtMl    a^    -. 
torical    organizations,    wl^Ue    tlu 
State  University  has  coi.i  x  *-  -1  upon 
honorary  degree  of  master  m'  x.  ;ci.  -  - 
prominence  of  Profc^-»r  I'ri ».■:■. cad  hi* 
to  his  appointment  to  ^:lrious  p   -itions  v. 
side    those    pertaining    to     hi"^     profos^n 
From  1862  to  1864  he  wr.^  ■'  nuty  '"-'lertu 
of    internal  revenue  at   St,   i.  '"'s.     In    i8*»( 
he  was  appointed  assessor  ^n  i  ifth  J) is 

trict  of  Missouri  by  Presider.t    ■ 
the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  him, 
he   was   appointed,   by   the    sanu 
receiver  of  public  nu>ney.s  at  Bouir. 
souri,  but  declined.     During  the  s;. 
he  \vas  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  !* 
Hill,  Missouri,  and  from  time  to  time 
occupied  various  other  local  positions  x^ 
came  to  him  unsought.     In  his  earl\   1 
was  a  Whig.     F>om   1X^*0  to   \Si\{  Lr  .-, 
with    the    Unionists.     He    is    n<jw    :ui    lu 
pendent,  declining  to  be  bound  by  <u\v  poh: 
ical  organization,  but  holding  himself  free  to 
support  such  men  and  measure.-^  as  he  may 
personally    approve.     Pro»Vssor     luorKlhead 
was  married,  December  20,  r8^).;.  .a 
Hi/i.     Missouri,    to    Miss     Mariar 
\V:ight.  who  died  November  2\,   i*^^.;      Slie 
\va^  the  mother    of    five    children,  < 'I     v^  horn 
oi.e,  Arthur  Garland,  died  in  infancy.     Those 
l:\iiig  are:     Mary  West,  now  Mrs.   W.   E. 
Whitsitt ;  Garland  Carr,  born  in  1873,  ^  grad- 
uate of  the  Missouri  State  University,  and 
by  profession  a  civil  engineer;  Marian  Ger- 
trude, now  Mrs.  S.  Frank  Conly,  and  Harr> 
Howard,  born   1879.     Professor   Broadhead 
\va.-   again  married,  June   16,   1890,  to   Mi*;s 
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ures  of  Missouri,  1895,  and  Geology  of 
Boone  County  and  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
1898,  both  in  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri. 
Important  articles  from  his  pen  are :  Physi- 
cal Features  of  Missouri,  in  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia;  Settlements  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  Prior  to  1776,  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  History,  1893.  He  has  also  been 
a  contributor  to  all  the  leading  scientific 
journals  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
metropolitan  and  local  press.  His  close  in- 
vestigation, and  clearness  in  report,  earned 
for  him  a  national  reputation  as  a  scientist, 
and  membership  in  various  scientific  bodies, 
among  which  are :  The  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Sciences,  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Geographical 
Society  of  America,  as  well  as  several  his- 
torical organizations,  while  the  Missouri 
State  University  has  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  sciences.  The 
prominence  of  Professor  Broadhead  has  led 
to  his  appointment  to  various  positions  out- 
side those  pertaining  to  his  profession. 
From  1862  to  1864  he  was  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue  at  St.  Louis.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  assessor  for  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  by  President  Johnson,  but 
the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  him,  whereupon 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  same  authority, 
receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Boonville,  Mis- 
souri, but  declined.  During  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  Missouri,  and  from  time  to  time  he  has 
occupied  various  other  local  positions  which 
came  to  him  unsought.  In  his  early  life  he 
was  a  Whig.  From  i860  to  1864  he  acted 
with  the  Unionists.  He  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent, declining  to  be  bound  by  any  polit- 
ical organization,  but  holding  himself  free  to 
support  such  men  and  measures  as  he  may 
personally  approve.  Professor  Broadhead 
was  married,  December  20,  1864,  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Marian  Wallace 
Wright,  who  died  November  24,  1883.  She 
was  the  mother  of  five  children,  of  whom 
one,  Arthur  Garland,  died  in  infancy.  Those 
living  are:  Mary  West,  now  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Whitsitt ;  Garland  Carr,  born  in  1873,  ^  grad- 
uate of  the  Missouri  State  University,  and 
by  profession  a  civil  engineer;  Marian  G^r- 
ti"ude,  now  Mrs.  S.  Frank  Conly,  and  Harry 
Howard,  bom  1879.  Professor  Broadhead 
was  again  married,  June  16,  1890,  to  Miss 


Victoria  Regina  Royall,  a  sister  of  General 
William  B.  Royall,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  1847  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  years  ago;  their  mother  was 
a  sister  of  General  Sterling  Price.  Profes- 
sor Broadhead  is  fully  alive  to  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  day,  and  while  no  longer  actively 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  he  continues  to 
afford  to  the  public  journals  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  subjects  which  have 
absorbed  the  best  effort  of  his  life. 

Broadhead,   James   Overtoiiy  who 

achieved  distinction  as  lawyer.  Congressman 
and  diplomat,  was  born  at  Charlottesville, 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  May  29,  1819, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  August  7,  1898.  A 
memorial  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  bar  soon 
after  his  death  presents  an  admirable  review 
of  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  public  ser- 
vices, as  follows : 

"At  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  a  year  spent 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  removed  to 
Pike  County,  Missouri,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  year  1842.  In  1845 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  1847  a  member  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pike  County, 
a  State  Senator  in  1851,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety  in  St.  Louis  in  1861,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  delegate  to  the  State  Con- 
vention which  assembled  to  determine  upon 
the  course  of  the  State  on  the  issue  of  Union 
or  secession.  Appointed  to  be  district  at- 
torney of  the  United  States  during  this  year, 
he  soon  resigned  his  office  in  order  to  dis- 
charge more  pressing  public  duties  growing 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  In  1863  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  vol- 
unteers by  President  Lincoln,  and  immedi- 
ately appointed  provost  marshal  general  of 
the  Military  Department  of  Missouri. 

"Elected  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875,  he  labored  incessantly  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  adopted  in 
that  year.  He  was  retained  as  special  coun- 
sel for  the  government  in  the  famous 
"Whisky  Ring"  cases  in  St.  Louis  in  1876, 
and  in  1878  was  made  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  In  the  year  1882  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
House  during  his  term,  declining  a  renomina- 
tion.  President  Cleveland,  in  1885,  appointed 
him   special  commissioner  to   make   exam- 
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ination  with  reference  to  the  "French  Spolia- 
tion Claims/'  in  pursuance  of  which  duty  he 
spent  several  months  in  France  examining 
the  government  archives,  and  upon  his  report 
Congress  took  the  first  action  toward  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  payment  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whose  claims  had  been 
ignored  for  nearly  a  century.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  this  duty,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Switzerland,  which  office  he  held 
until  about  two  years  before  his  death. 

"In  1859  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  the  late  Fidelio 
C.  Sharp,  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1875.  Subsequently  he  was  as- 
sociated  with  John  H.  Overall,  W.  F.  Broad- 
head,  A.  W.  Slayback,  Herman  A.  Haeussler 
and  C.  S.  Broadhead;  with  the  last  two  his 
association  continued  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

"From  almost  the  day  of  his  admission  to 
the  bar  in  1842,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  intervals  caused  by  his  absences  abroad, 
he  was  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  was  concerned  in  much  of  the 
great  litigation  of  this  city  and  State,  as  well 
as  in  many  important  controversies  in  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court. 

"It  appears  from  this  outline  that  both  the 
public  and  professional  careers  of  Colonel 
Broadhead  were  unusually  long  and  active, 
touching  great  affairs  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  momentous 
crises  in  the  history  of  our  State  and  national 
government.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is  that  he  was  fully  adequate  to  every 
occasion,  however  trying,  and  that  in  many 
of  his  forensic  efforts  and  public  acts  he  was 
conspicuously  great. 

"In  analyzing  the  careers  of  men,  we  are 
oftentimes  confronted  by  anomalous  and 
seemingly  contradictory  results.  In  some  we 
find  talents  and  energy  in  combination,  such 
as  would  ordinarily  assure  success,  followed 
by  failure.  In  others  we  find  mediocre  abil- 
ity rewarded  by  the  highest  distinction;  and 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  'itinerary  of  the  road  to  fame' ;  her  man- 
tle falls  upon  those  who  possess  that  as- 
semblage of  faculties,  not  one  of  which  need 
necessarily  be  great,  so  adapted  to  environ- 
ment that,  working  in  harmony,  they  to- 
gether secure  the  prize  for  which  we  all  strive. 
There  is,  however,  one  quality  whose  pres- 
ence insures,  and  whose  absence  makes  im- 


possible, true  greatness,  and  that  is  charac- 
ter. In  scrutinizing  the  career  of  our  friend 
we  find  that,  while  gifted  with  many  intellec- 
tual qualities  above  the  average  of  men,  this 
one  salient  element  stands  out  foremost  in  his 
composition.  In  his  integrity,  firm  as  the 
very  foundations  of  truth,  he  was  without 
'variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning.'  In  a 
public  address  he  once  used  these  words: 
*No  man  without  an  upright  mind,  and  no 
man  who  has  not  preserved  his  integrity,  has 
ever  died  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  great 
lawyer.' 

"To  this  standard  his  whole  life  was  ad- 
justed, and  the  reputation  he  leaves  perfectly 
illustrates  the  truth  of  his  maxim. 

"In  the  profession  of  the  law  Colonel 
Broadhead  stood  easily  in  the  front  rank,  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  in  the  nation ;  indeed, 
of  all  our  State  bar  he  probably  enjoyed  the 
widest  national  reputation,  for  his  public 
career  served  to  attract  attention  to  his  nota- 
ble ability  as  a  lawyer,  as  is  shown  by  his 
constant  employment  in  cases  of  great  mag- 
nitude, in  the  Federal  courts,  arising  outside 
of  the  State.  His  legal  education  was  thor- 
ough, and,  notwithstanding  his  active  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs,  his  studies  were  never 
intermitted.  The  character  of  his  mind  was 
such  that  it  seemed  to  be  able  to  select  the 
salient  points  of  a  controversy  or  a  reported 
case,  to  eliminate  the  immaterial  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  main  issue.  In  the  trial 
of  causes  he  gave  little  attention  to  what 
might  be  called  the  minutiae  of  preparation. 
He  seemed  to  care  but  little  for  memoranda, 
for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  papers  and  all 
that  multitude  of  details  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  practi- 
tioner. He  seemed  to  the  casual  observer  to 
be  rather  neglectful  in  these  matters,  but 
when  the  trial  was  on  he  was  never  found  un- 
prepared. Somewhat  slow  in  his  movements, 
he  gave  the  impression  of  not  being  alert  in 
his  mental  processes;  but  no  man  who  met 
him  in  a  professional  contest  ever  finished  it 
without  being  profoundly  impressed  with  his 
acuteness  of  perception,  his  unfailing  readi- 
ness and  his  extraordinary  resourcefulness. 
His  mind  was  cast  in  a  mould  which  dis- 
cards those  mere  technicalities  that  distin- 
guish the  legal  mechanic  from  the  great  law- 
yer. It  possessed  that  clear  discernment 
which  classified  the  issues  according  to  the 
underlying  principles  of  right  and  justice,  and 
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which,  with  the  aid  of  a  memory  singularly 
tenacious  and  accurate,  enabled  him  in  a  time 
inconceivably  short,  to  harmonize  principle 
with  precedent  in  the  construction  of  argu- 
ments, persuasive,  logical,  conclusive.  It 
seemed  to  one  opposed  to  him  for  the  first 
time  that  his  indifference  made  him  an  easy 
antagonist,  but  no  man  ever  emerged  from 
such  a  controversy  without  feeling  that  upon 
every  important  point  Colonel  Broadhead 
was  fully  prepared  and  able  to  support  his 
position  with  the  clearest  application  of  estab- 
lished principle,  coupled  with  every  precedent 
which  the  history  of  the  law  could  supply. 

"It  can  not  be  said  that  Colonel  Broadhead 
was  versatile  in  the  law;  he  had  not  in  such 
marked  degree  as  some  other  great  lawyers 
the  faculty  of  special  fitness  in  numerous  de- 
partments of  the  practice ;  yet  in  no  branch  of 
the  law,  however  different  from  those  which 
he  specifically  preferred,  did  he  ever  show 
unfitness.  The  intellectual  superiority  which 
made  him  great  in  some  negatived  the  pos- 
sibility of  weakness  in  any.  His  preference 
and  the  trend  of  his  mental  activity  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  more  profound  leg^l  ques- 
tions, such  as  constitutional  law.  His  famil- 
iarity with  the  history  of  jurisprudence  and 
the  philosophy  which  underlies  and  perme- 
ates that  greatest  of  all  sciences,  specially 
qualified  him  for  the  solution  of  those  broad- 
er questions  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  written  charters  of  the  States  and  the 
nation.  In  the  famous  case  of  the  late  cor- 
poration of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  these  qualities  appeared 
in  special  prominence.  In  this  case  he  held  a 
brief  for  the  Mormon  Church,  which  was 
contending  against  the  attempt  of  the  United 
States  to  invade  the  property  rights  of  a  re- 
ligious corporation  by  escheating  its  lands  to 
the  government.  His  argument  in  this  case 
rises  to  heights  rarely  equaled  in  the  profes- 
sion and  stamps  him  as  a  constitutional  law- 
yer of  surpassing  ability.  An  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  argument  of  that  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  illus- 
trates both  the  power  of  his  argument  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that 
tribunal.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  this 
colloquy  occurred :  The  Court :  'Conceding 
that  that  part  of  the  statute  is  valid  which 
declares  this  corporation  called  "The  Church 
of  Latter-Day  Saints"  is  dissolved,  what  do 
you  say  becomes  of  it?'     Mr.  Broadhead: 


That  is  the  question  I  am  undertaking  to 
discuss.'  The  Court :  'You  are  stating  these 
leading  authorities.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  your  view  is;  where  are  you  coming 
to?    What  do  you  say?* 

"We  believe  there  can  be  no  higher  en- 
comium given  to  a  member  of  our  profession 
than  that  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  in  a 
case  involving  so  great  a  question,  should 
place  itself  upon  record  as  desiring,  in  addi- 
tion to  leading  authorities,  the  individual 
opinion  of  counsel  on  the  vital  issue  of  the 
case. 

"In  the  famous  express  cases  the  question 
involved  was  one  as  to  the  obligation  of  com- 
mon carriers.  The  issues  were  most '  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  in  their  scope;  the 
controversy  bitter.  Among  his  opponents 
were  such  men  as  Senator  Edmunds,  Mr. 
Seward  and  ex- Justice  Campbell,  but  in  the 
final  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  concluded  by 
Colonel  Broadhead  in  an  argument  of  nearly 
two  days'  duration,  he  exhibited  a  grasp  of 
the  issues,  a  convincing  power  which  carried 
the  day  and  added  another  to  his  long  list  of 
forensic  successes.  It  was  his  own  opinion 
and  that  of  many  others,  that,  considering  the 
commanding  ability  of  his  adversaries,  and 
the  fact  that  several  members  of  the  court 
had  on  the  circuit  expressed  views  opposed  to 
his  contention,  his  victory  in  this  case  was 
the  greatest  triumph  of  his  professional  life. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  of  his 
professional  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  tribunal  before  which  he  appeared  be- 
came immediately  impressed  with  his  perfect 
candor  and  honesty.  His  face,  his  manner,  his 
whole  bearing  throughout  the  case,  carried 
a  conviction  of  his  single-minded  purpose  to 
present  the  issues  with  absolute  fairness;  that 
he  came  before  the  court  with  profound  con- 
victions, and  with  the  intention  of  perform- 
ing the  most  exalted  function  of  the  lawyer 
by  aiding  the  court  in  sifting  out  the  very 
truth  and  justice  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

"The  public  career  of  Colonel  Broadhead 
was  characterized  throughout  by  the  highest 
qualities  of  patriotic  citizenship.  He  came 
of  a  stock  which  had  borne  arms  in  defense  of 
liberty  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  he  imbibed  in  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
fathers  of  the  republic.  While  too  young  to 
have  had  any  personal  intercourse  with  Jef- 
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ferson,  he  was  reared  in  a  locality  where  the 
best  qualities  of  that  great  man  had  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  thought  and 
conduct  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  an  atmos- 
phere created  by  eminent  statesmen  and  per- 
meated by  a  love  of  country,  a  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  public  duty,  and  a  full  recognition  of 
the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  citizen  to 
give  his  services  for  the  public  good.  His 
personal  acquaintance  and  relations  with  Mr. 
Madison  served  to  foster  still  further  these 
virtues,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  his  life  was  the  unques- 
tioned readiness  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  solution  of  every  public  question  of 
magnitude,  and  the  intrepid  courage  with 
which  he  labored  throughout  his  whole  life 
for  the  right,  as  he  conceived  it,  at  whatever 
cost  to  himself.  In  the  great  national  crisis 
of  1861,  he  was  eminent  in  his  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Union  at  any  cost. 

"His  argument  before  the  convention 
which  met  in  this  city  in  1861,  in  support 
of  the  right  of  the  Federal  government  to  call 
out  the  State  militia  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing insurrection,  was  as  able  as  it  was 
courageous,  and  his  administration  of  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  provost  mar- 
shal was  marked  by  a  fidelity  to  duty,  and  yet 
a  kindliness  which  signalized  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizen  while  it  gave  earnest  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  nature ;  so  that  whilst  perform- 
ing a  task  under  circumstances  where  harsh- 
ness was  almost  a  necessity,  he  retained  the 
affectionate  regard  of  those  against  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  severe  penal- 
ties imposed  by  the  Federal  government. 
His  services  in  the  State  Convention,  which 
established  the  provisional  government  in 
1861,  were  notable.  The  situation  was  most 
difficult.  The  State  government  was  in  con- 
fusion ;  the  people  were  divided  in  sentiment 
and  sympathy  on  the  great  question  of  the 
day;  intense  bitterness,  partisan  rancor  and 
violence  were  universal.  With  a  great 
patience,  an  unwearying  tolerance  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  patriotic  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Union,  he  labored  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, giving  unsparingly  of  his  time,  his  tal- 
ents and  his  means  till  at  length  order  suc- 
ceeded anarchy  and  perfect  success  rewarded 
his  devotion. 

"The  war  being  over,  he  was  one  of  those 


who  believed  that  amnesty  was  not  a  mere 
word;  he  threw  away  the  sword  and  strove 
mightily  to  restore  to  his  former  adversaries 
the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  which  par- 
tisan bitterness  had  deprived  him. 

"In  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee,  he  gave  to 
National  Legislation  the  same  able  and  con- 
scientious service,  which  was  the  habit  of  his 
life.  He  impressed  himself  upon  his  asso- 
ciates as  a  man  devoid  of  any  purpose  save 
that  only  of  an  upright,  zealous  discharge  of 
duty.  In  great  measure  he  contributed  to 
the  correct  solution  of  the  weighty  questions 
which  came  before  that  body. 

"In  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1845 
and  1875  Colonel  Broadhead's  talents  were 
of  gjeat  value.  As  in  the  interpretation  of 
organic  law  lay  his  greatest  power,  so  in  the 
creation  of  those  great  charters  his  special 
ability  shone  forth.  In  the  grave  questions 
which  came  before  those  conventions  his 
voice  was  ever  for  conservatism  and  the 
strictest  application  of  the  g^eat  principles 
which  underlie  our  form  of  government ;  and 
his  arguments  were  replete  with  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  wise  utterances  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  nation  when  they  passed  through 
that  unknown  and  troubled  sea  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  institution  of  our  re- 
public. The  spirit  of  fairness  which  ever  per- 
vaded his  mind  and  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  his  adoption  aided  in 
great  measure,  if  it  did  not  control,  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  those  instruments  on  the 
aggressions  of  corporate  interests  against 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  unwise  and 
illiberal  efforts  of  those  who  would  have  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  State  by  enact- 
ments restricting  the  rewards  which  are 
justly  due  to  capital  honestly  invested.  His 
breadth  of  view,  his  full  comprehension  of 
the  operation  of  economic  laws,  his  thoroug-h 
understanding  of  the  genius  of  the  people, 
their  needs,  their  weakness  and  their 
strength,  his  candor,  his  known  integrity  and 
his  high  professional  standing,  gave  him  a 
weight  in  these  councils  and  a  power  for 
good  which  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  this  State. 

"His  last  appearance  in  political  life  was  in 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1896.  Thoug-h 
it  pained  him  deeply  to  sever  his  connection 
with  his  old  political  associates,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  follow  his  convictions  and  identify 
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himself  with  the  National  Democratic  party, 
iu  whose  convention  at  Indianapolis  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures.  While 
some  may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  his 
disinterested  advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  right  must  challenge  the  admiration  of  all. 

"The  personal  characteristics  of  Colonel 
Broadhead  were  such  as  to  merit  special 
notice.  There  was  in  him  a  simplicity,  an 
utter  absence  of  guile,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in 
one  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  legal  and 
public  controversies,  and  who  has  been  in 
touch  with  affairs  so  many  and  so  varied. 
With  a  noble  disdain  of  the  meannesses  of  life 
he  combined  a  tolerance  of  the  errors  and 
weaknesses  of  others  which  made  him  a  con- 
stant target  for  the  designing  and  an  ever 
ready  help  to  the  unfortunate.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  deny  any  appeal  from 
the  distressed,  irrespective  of  the  merit  of  the 
application.  Indifferent  to  the  glitter  of 
wealth  and  the  allurements  of  power,  he  gave 
freely,  too  freely,  indeed,  of  his  earnings,  and 
died  comparatively  a  poor  man.  Ostentation 
was  impossible  to  him,  and  his  modest  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  ability,  his  repugnance  to 
asserting  any  claim  for  reward  for  his  own 
public  services,  were  notable  qualities  of  the 
man  in  a  day  when  the  rule  is  so  conspicu- 
ously otherwise.  Though  undemonstrative 
in  manner,  any  man  who  had  ever  known  him 
carried  throughout  life  affectionate  remem- 
brances either  of  some  kindness  done  or 
some  assurance,  which  needed  no  spoken 
word,  that  no  appeal  to  him  would  ever  go 
unanswered.  His  controversies  engendered 
no  rancor ;  the  elevation  of  his  character  and 
his  unquestioned  sincerity  carried  assurance 
to  every  opponent,  however  sharp  the  con- 
test, that  the  man  had  no  quarrel  save  with 
wrong,  that  the  battle  was  one  of  intellect  and 
wholly  above  the  plane  of  personal  animos- 
ity. He  accepted  his  defeats,  which  were 
few,  with  an  equal  mind,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  the  tribunal  which  decided  against  him 
might  have  erred  in  judgment  but  was  in- 
capable of  wrongdoing;  and  he  bore  his  tri- 
umphs,  which  were  many,  without  undue  ela- 
tion and  in  such  spirit  of  modesty  and  with 
such  kindly  consideration  as  left  no  sting  in 
the  bosom  of  his  adversary. 

"Colonel  Broadhead  possessed  a  rare  and 
discriminating  taste  in  literature  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  the  beauties  of  the  English 
classics.     His  legal  arguments  and  public  ad- 


dresses are  full  of  evidences  of  this ;  for  while 
the  chief  merits  of  his  style  are  simplicity  and 
perspicuousness,  the  irresistible  eloquence  of 
facts,  yet  it  abounds  with  illustrations  of  a 
high  order  of  literary  learning  and  skill. 

"It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words 
a  character  and  career  such  as  this.  If  we 
say  that  his  nature  was  at  once  simple,  sin- 
cere, dignified,  noble  and  lovable ;  that  as  law- 
yer he  deservedly  ranked  as  high  as  any  at 
the  bar  of  this  State,  possessed  of  some  qual- 
ities excelling  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  a  professional  stature  surpassed  by  few  in 
the  nation;  that  as  a  public  man  he  was  a 
polemic  and  a  statesman  of  the  foremost 
order ;  and  that  as  a  citizen  he  was  one  of  the 
purest  patriots  in  our  history,  we  should  still 
fall  short  of  completeness ;  for  there  was  that 
about  him  which  can  not  be  pictured  in 
words ;  an  indefinable  personal  quality  which 
affected  all  who  knew  him  with  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  character  and  capacity,  and 
united  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  ties  of  enduring  affection  and 
esteem.  And  to  this  must  be  added  that  he 
was  of  a  type,  now  unfortunately  too  rare, 
which  realizes  the  highest  duty  of  our  profes- 
sion ;  the  type  which  accepts  and  executes  the 
trusts  imposed  upon  the  lawyer  by  the  re- 
quirements of  civilization — that  he  shall 
frame  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  aid  in  its 
administration;  treasure  the  wise  precedents 
of  the  past  for  guidance  in  the  future,  evolve 
and  shape  the  polity  of  the  republic,  and  give 
freely  of  his  time  and  his  skill  to  the  con- 
servation of  her  institutions;  the  typt  of 
Hamilton,  Henry,  Marshall;  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  emulation  of  whose  virtues  will  alone 
perpetuate  her  greatness." 

Brockett,  Charles  A.,  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  development  of  Kansas 
City,  and  founder  of  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant manufacturing  enterprises,  was  born  No- 
vember i6,  1844,  at  North  Haven,  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  His  parents 
were  George  W.  and  Eliza  Augusta  (Barnes) 
Brockett,  both  natives  of  Connecticut.  On 
the  paternal  side  he  was  descended  from 
John  Brockett,  son  of  Sir  John  Brocket,  (as 
the  name  formerly  appeared),  of  Hertford- 
shire County,  England.  For  the  sake  of  his 
religious  views  John  Brockett  relinquished  his 
heirship  to  the  patrimonial  estates,  and  emi- 
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grated  to  America,  sailing  in  the  good  ship 
"Hector,"  in  company  with  the  eminent 
Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  and  others,  in  1638. 
After  touching  at  Boston,  the  company 
landed  in  Connecticut,  and  founded  the  New 
Haven  colony,  John  Brockett  being  among 
those  who  assented  to  the  original  covenant 
of  the  planters.  He  was  a  practical  surveyor, 
and  at  their  appointment  he  laid  out  the  orig- 
inal nine  squares  of  the  town  of  New  Haven 
in  1641.  In  1660  he  surveyed  the  lands  and 
established  the  lines  between  the  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut  colonies.  In  1665  he  laid 
out  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  then  re- 
turned to  New  Haven.  His  descendants 
were  useful  citizens,  fiUing  honorable  places 
in  life,  and  to  the  seventh  generation  were 
reared  in  the  same  neighborhood,  now  known 
as  Montowese,  at  the  lower  part  of  North 
Haven.  Charles  A.  Brockett,  brought  up  on 
his  father's  farm,  was  educated  in  near-by 
public  and  private  schools.  His  studies  were 
interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  At  the 
outbreak,  when  he  was  little  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment  Connecticut  Infantry  Volunteers. 
With  this  command,  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign under  General  Burnside  in  Virginia, 
including  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
participated  in  the  operations  in  North  Caro- 
lina, including  the  engagements  at  Newbern, 
Kinston,  Edenton  Road,  Plymouth  and  Lit- 
tle Washington,  and  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia. For  a  time  he  performed  duty  in  the 
oiEce  of  provost  marshal  at  Newbern,  North 
Carolina.  Soon  after  the  war  had  ended,  he 
engaged  in  the  hydraulic  cement  business  and 
the  manufacture  of  cement  pipe  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  From  1871  to  1873,  at  Wood- 
bridge,  Connecticut,  he  was  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Brockett  &  Newton,  operating 
the  William  A.  Qark  Match  Works,  the  old- 
est match  factory  in  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished in  1834.  In  1873  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  organ- 
ized the  C.  A.  Brockett  Cement  Company, 
now  the  oldest  company  in  this  line  of  bus- 
iness in  the  city,  of  which  he  has  been  pres- 
ident for  many  years  past.  In  1880  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  Fort  Scott  Cement 
Works,  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  greatly 
increased  their  capacity.  The  hydraulic 
cement  produced  by  these  works,  unsurpas- 
sable in  quality  and  uniformity,  enters  into 


the  construction  of  the  most  important  edi- 
fices in  Kansas  City  and  in  the  surrounding 
region.  Among  the  many  buildings  in  which 
ii  has  been  used  are  the  old  and  the  new- 
United  States  customhouse  and  postoffice, 
the  city  hall,  the  courthouse,  the  Exchange 
Building,  the  manual  training  school,  the 
public  library,  the  workhouse,  the  Midland 
Hotel,  the  Coates  House,  the  Baltimore 
Hotel,  and  numerous  church  and  office  build- 
ings, all  in  Kansas  City;  the  State  capitol 
at  Topeka,  Kansas;  and  the  courthouse 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  cement  has  also 
been  used  in  the  river  bridges  at  Jefferson 
City  and  at  Sioux. City,  and  in  many  other 
great  bridges  in  the  Southwest;  in  track 
construction  by  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  at  Kansas  City;  and  by 
various  railways  centering  there.  As  per- 
sonal manager  of  this  extensive  business, 
Mr.  Brockett  has  habitually  displayed  the 
qualities  of  an  accomplished  business  man, 
whether  in  office  affairs  or  in  the  direction  of 
practical  operations,  and  to  his  effort  is 
primarily  due  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
important  industry  with  which  his  name  is 
connected.  During  his  entire  residence  in 
Kansas  City,  he  has  also  given  active  assist- 
ance to  various  enterprises  of  a  semi-public 
nature,  and  his  influence  has  been  felt  in 
every  progressive  movement.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  of  the 
Manufacturers*  Association  from  their  organ- 
ization, and  he  has  borne  a  full  share  in  all 
their  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a 
Noble  of  the  order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  an 
Episcopalian.  Mr.  Brockett  was  married  in 
1871  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  McCutcheon,  long 
deceased ;  she  was  a  sister  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Mackey,  then  State  Treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  son  bom  of  this  marriage, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mackey,  was  named  for  him ;  he  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  C.  A.  Brockett  Cement  Com- 
pany. Howard  McCutcheon,  secretary  of 
the  company,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Brockett  by  her  former  marriage.  In  1888 
Mr.  Brockett  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Marcus  Barnes,  of  New- 
Haven,  Connecticut.  A  son,  Donald,  has 
been   bom    of   this   marriage.     During    the 
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summer  of  1900  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockett  vis- 
ited Great  Britain,  and  were  honored  guests 
at  Brocket  Hall,  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the 
Brockett  family,  near  Hatfield,  in  Hertford- 
shire County,  England.  The  stately  pile  was 
erected  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  on  the  original  foundations  of  the  first 
structure,  and  the  estate  comprises  four 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  and  most  pic- 
turesque field  and  woodland  in  England. 
The  present  owner  is  the  Earl  of  Cowper,  and 
the  mansion  is  occupied  by  Lord  Mount 
Stephens. 

Brockmeyer,  Henry  C,  lawyer,  leg- 
islator, publicist  and  author,  was  born  near 
Minden,  Prussia,  August  12,  1828,  and  left  his 
home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  America,  reaching  our  shores  in  an 
emigrant  ship,  penniless,  friendless  and  un- 
able to  understand  the  English  language. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  in  an  humble  capacity 
he  got  money  enough  to  make  his  way  west- 
ward, and  finally,  when  twenty  years  old,  ar- 
rived in  St.  Louis.  For  two  months  he  was 
employed  in  the  tannery  of  John  How. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where  he 
worked  at  the  same  trade  until  he  accumu- 
lated means  to  attend  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky,  and  subsequently  Brown  Univer- 
sity, at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  taking 
advantage  of  vacations  to  provide  means  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional life,  all  the  time  relying  upon  his 
own  exertions  in  the  battle  against  "iron  for- 
tune." In  1854  he  returned  to  Missouri. 
From  boyhood  he  had  been  a  lover  of  nature, 
and  of  "communion  with  her  visible  forms." 
To  him,  indeed,  she  spoke  "a  various  lan- 
guage." With  his  books  and  gun  he  made 
himself  a  rude  home  in  the  woods  of  Warren 
County,  where  for  nearly  three  years  he  led 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  his  only  companion  be- 
ing his  faithful  dog.  It  was  not  that  he  loved 
man  less,  but  nature  more,  that  he  thus  se- 
cluded himself,  while  deepening  the  founda- 
tion of  that  philosophic  knowledge  which  has 
so  comforted  him  in  after  life,  and  been  the 
source  of  so  much  enjoyment  to  others.  He 
acquainted  himself  with  the  habits  of  animals 
and  birds,  the  musical  and  the  tuneless  in- 
habitants of  the  forest,  with  the  secrets  of 
verdure  and  leaf,  with  the  royal  arcanum  of 
"God's  first  tiemples."    This  study  was  varied 


by  thoughtful  investigation  into  the  science 
of  human  government  in  all  its  forms.  And 
so  those  hermit  years  were  passed  until  other 
objects  began  to  claim  attention.  Returning 
to  St.  Louis,  young  Brockmeyer  obtained 
employment  in  the  "Excelsior  Stove  Works" 
of  Giles  F.  Filley,  and  afterward  with  Bridge, 
Beach  &  Co.  He  then  tried  farming  in  War- 
ren County,  and,  the  Civil  War  breaking  out, 
enrolled  himself  in  the  militia,  and  was  elected 
captain  of  a  company.  Later  he  was  com- 
missioned as  lieutenant  colonel  and  author- 
ized to  raise  a  regiment.  This  he  did  within 
a  period  of  three  weeks.  The  regiment  peti- 
tioned Colonel  Gamble  to  give  Brockmeyer 
a  colonelcy.  Both  muster  roll  and  petition 
were  declined,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  the 
surprised  suspect  was  thrown  into  Gratiot 
Street  Prison  by  order  of  General  Morrill, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Warrenton.  An 
investigation  of  the  facts  showed  there  were 
no  grounds  for  this  proceeding,  and  he  was 
released.  The  people  of  Warren  County 
vindicated  "Colonel"  Brockmeyer,  as  he 
continued  to  be  called,  by  electing  him  by  a 
large  majority  as  a  Union  Democrat  to  the 
next  Legislature,  in  1862.  During  the  ses- 
sion he  acted  with  the  war  Democrats,  and 
voted  for  Samuel  T.  Glover  for  United  States 
Senator.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis  and  began. the  practice  of 
law.  In  1866  he  was  elected  alderman,  and 
in  1870  State  Senator.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  judiciary  of  the  latter  body 
for  two  years,  and  served  a  like  term  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1875,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislative  de- 
partment. During  the  whole  of  his  repre- 
sentative career  Colonel  Brockmeyer  exhib- 
ited a  thorough  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
prevailing  systems  of  taxation  and  revenue, 
internal  improvements,  public  institutions, 
education,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of 
political  economy.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
restrictions  placed  by  the  constitution  of  1875 
upon  expenditures  in  excess  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  revenues,  whereby  a  sinking 
fund  was  established  for  the  extinguishing  of 
the  public  debt,  and  of  many  others  of  the 
features  making  that  instrument  a  model  of 
its  kind.  In  1876  Colonel  Brockmeyer  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  the  ticket  with  John  S.  Phelps, 
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thereby  becoming  president  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  appointing  the  working  committees. 
He  has  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  re-enter 
public  life  as  a  member  of  Congress,  but 
since  1879  has  declined  all  participation  in 
political  affairs,  except  as  a  voter;  but  for 
many  years  he  was  active  in  politics  as  a 
speaker  throughout  Missouri,  and  in  other 
States,  and  as  a  participant  in  State  and 
national  Democratic  conventions.  Literary 
pursuits  have  engrossed  him  mostly. 

Bronaagh. — A  village  in  Vernon  Coun- 
ty, on  the  Nevada  &  Minden  branch  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  sixteen  miles 
southwest  of  Nevada,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  a  public  school;  a  church  occupied  by 
Cumberland  Presb)rterians  and  Southern 
Methodists;  and  lodges  of  Masons,  United 
Workmen,  Modern  Woodmen  and  Good 
Templars.  It  is  a  large  shipping  point  for 
cattle  and  hogs.  In  1899  the  population  was 
200.  It  was  platted  in  1886  by  the  Bronaugh 
Town  Company,  and  named  for  W.  C. 
Bronaugh,  owner  of  the  land. 

Bronson,  Ira  Thomas,  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  supreme  medical  examiner  of 
the  Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph,  was  born  .in 
Watertown,  New  York,  July  21,  1840,  son  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  and  Lucinda  (Countryman) 
Bronson.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  prohi- 
bitionist. The  latter's  father  was  born  in 
Connecticut  and  descended  from  Scotch  and 
English  ancestors  who  came  to  New  England 
in  the  early  Colonial  days.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Bronson  died  in  1889  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  When  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  six  years  old  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  his  father's  old  home  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— Landaif,  Grafton  County — where  his 
common  school  education  was  begun.  In 
September,  1861,  when  the  Civil  War  was  in 
progress,  after  having  been  debarred  from 
enlistment  in  the  Union  Army  twice  by  rea- 
son of  physical  disability,  he  joined  the  Fifth 
New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry  as  a 
bugler,  and  with  that  command  went  to  the 
front.  The  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  its  first  great 
battle,  that  of  Fair  Oaks,  Virginia,  June  i, 
1862,  he  slung  his  bugle  over  his  shoulder, 
possessed  himself  of  a  gun  and  until  the  close 


of  the  war  served  as  a  full-fledged  soldier. 
When  the  retreat  was  ordered  at  Fair  Oaks 
and  Bugler  Bronson  was  ordered  to  sound 
the  command,  he  held  his  bugle  in  one  hand 
and  his  rifle  in  the  other,  an  incident  vividly 
recalled  by  his  colonel  in  a  personal  letter 
written  a  score  of  years  later.  In  the  memor- 
able seven  days'  retreat,  beginning  July  ist 
following,  he  fought  in  all  the  engagements  of 
the  Second  Corps,  including  the  bloody  bat- 
tles of  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp 
and  Malvern  Hill.  In  Howard's  brigade, 
Sumner's  corps,  he  participated  in  all  the 
battles  incident  to  the  g^eat  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign, following  which  came  the  second  Bull 
Run  and  Antietam.  In  the  latter  battle  he 
was  so  seriously  wounded  that  he  was  laid 
up  for  three  months.  In  the  summer  of  1863, 
after  his  return  to  active  duty,  he  was  sent 
home,  as  a  sergeant,  on  recruiting  service, 
rejoining  the  army  just  after  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  and  witnessing  the  remain- 
der of  that  great  campaign,  including  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  In  October,  1864, 
he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  his 
company,  but  was  detailed  as  acting  quarter- 
master, in  which  capacity  he  acted  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  For  many  dreary  months 
he  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  participated  in  the  closing  victory 
at  Appomattox,  which  ended  the  war.  After 
peace  was  declared  young  Bronson  returned 
home  and  entered  the  Newbury,  Vermont, 
Seminary,  to  complete  his  academic  studies. 
In  1869  he  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  and  January  i,  1870,  located 
for  practice  at  Newbury,  Vermont.  Three 
years  later  he  removed  to  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
where  he  has  since  been  continuously  en- 
gaged in  his  profession.  Outside  of  his  profes- 
sion Dr.  Bronson  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
one  of  the  chief  originators  and  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph,  a  fraternal 
protective  association,  organized  in  Sedalia, 
in  1894.  Six  months  before  its  incorporation 
he  was  identified  with  it  in  formulating  a 
plan  of  organization,  and  during  its  entire 
career  has  held  the  responsible  post  of  su- 
preme medical  examiner.  His  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  for  nine  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Sedalia,  and 
its  president*  most  of  that  period.  While  a 
resident  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
he  had  also  held  the  office  of  superintend- 
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ent  of  schools  in  the  counties  in  which  he 
resided.  Though  a  staunch  Republican,  he 
has  never  sought  political  honors.  In  Grand 
Army  circles  he  is  prominent.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  was  commander  of  General  George 
R.  Smith  Post,  No.  53,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Sedalia, 
two  terms,  has  been  surgeon  of  the  post 
several  years,  and  for  two  years  was  medical 
director  of  the  Department  of  Missouri.  He 
always  attends  the  national  and  department 
encampments.  During  the  administrations 
of  Presidents  Arthur  and  Harrison  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  pension  ex- 
aminers for  Pettis  County,  and  now  holds 
the  same  office  through  appointment  by 
President  McKinley.  He  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar in  Masonry,  and  being  a  devout  be- 
liever in  fraternal  protection,  is  identified 
also  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Mac- 
cabees and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  In  religion 
he  is  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Sedalia,  of  which  he  has 
been  trustee  many  years.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Pettis  County  Medical 
Society,  and  is  also  identified  with  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  and  the  Central  District  Med- 
ical societies.  Dr.  Bronson  was  married,  in 
1869,  to  Orpha  Gleason,  a  native  of  Barnet, 
Vermont,  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Glea- 
son, deceased.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Harl  Howard  Bronson,  A.  B., 
M.  D., — Si  graduate  of  the  Missouri  State 
University  and  of  Marion  Sims  Medical 
College,  formerly  in  practice  with  his  father, 
but  now  in  Oregon, — Emma  Blanche,  an  ac- 
complished musician;  Galena  Maude  and 
Ira  Thomas  Bronson,  Jr.  Dr.  Bronson  is 
regarded  as  a  leader  in  his  profession,  keep- 
ing fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  ad- 
vance in  the  science.  Personally,  he  is  a 
man  of  unquestioned  probity,  a  public- 
spirited  and  useful  citizen. 

Brookes^  James  H.,  prominent  as  a 
Presb)rterian  clergyman,  who  was  for  thirty- 
nine  years  pastor  of  the  Second  and  Comp- 
ton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churches  in  St. 
Louis,  was  born  at  Pulaski,  in  Tennessee, 
February  26,  1830,  his  parents  being  Rev. 
J.  H.  Brookes  and  Judith  Smith  Lacy 
Brookes.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  be- 
gan to  earn  his  own  living,  and  at  fifteen  he 


taught  school.  Later  he  served  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store  and  as  a  census-taker.  In  1851  he 
entered  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1853,  and  then  entered  Princeton 
Seminary,  where  he  spent  a  year.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Miami,  Ohio,  in  1854,  and  was  immediately 
called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  His  pastorate  there  was  sat- 
isfactory and  successful,  and  his  learning  and 
ability  began  to  attract  attention  to  him  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  preach- 
ers in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1858 
he  was  called  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Walnut  Streets.  He  accepted 
the  call  and  preached  his  first  sermon  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1858.  He  remained  with  this  church 
until  1864,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Presb)rterian  Church,  which 
afterward  became  the  Compton  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  remaining  with  it  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  on  Easter  morning, 
1897.  During  his  connection  with  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  from  February  18,  1858,  to 
April,  1865,  there  were  338  accessions — 184 
by  confession  of  faith  and  154  by  letter — 
and  during  the  thirty-three  years  he  acted 
as  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street  and  Comp- 
ton Avenue  Church  there  were  1473  acces- 
sions— 869  upon  confession  of  faith  and  604 
by  letter.  He  was  eminent  as  a  Bible  scholar 
and  expositor,  recognized  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  as  the  foremost  and 
ablest  advocate  of  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  he  was  eminent  also  as  a 
premillennialist,  earnestly  preaching  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ,  and  contending  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  portend  the  immi- 
nency  of  that  coming.  His  earnestness,  elo- 
quence and  learning  made  him  one  of  the 
most  powerful  preachers  of  his  time,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  foremost  champion 
of  Presbyterianism  in  the  country.  He  was 
quite  as  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  writer. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  was  editor  of  "The 
Truth,"  a  religious  monthly,  published  in 
St.  Louis,  and  was  the  author  j^lso  of  a  num- 
ber of  books,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  "The  Christ,"  "Mysterv  of  Suffering," 
"Maranatha,"  "Is  the  Bible  True?"  and  "Did 
Jesus  Rise?"  Dr.  Brookes  was  married,  in 
May,  1854,  to  Miss  Susan  Oliver,  daughter 
of  David  Oliver,  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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Brookfleld. — ^A  city  of  the  third  class, 
and  the  largest  in  Linn  County,  situated  on 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  branch  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  ten  miles  southeast  of 
Linneus.  It  was  laid  out  in  1859  ^^^  ^^' 
corporated  in  1865.  It  has  Baptist,  Catho- 
lic, Christian,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal 
South,  Presbyterian  and  United  Brethren 
Churches,  six  public  school  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  for  colored  children;  an  academy 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
a  public  library,  large  opera  hall,  finely 
graded  streets,  electric  lights,  waterworks, 
a  well-equipped  fire  department,  three  news- 
papers, the  "Gazette/"'  the  **Argus'*  and  the 
"Budget,"  and  different  lodges  of  the  lead- 
ing fraternal  orders,  the  Masons  owning  a 
fine  hall  there.  Large  repair  shops  of  the 
railroad  company  are  located  in  the  town. 
The  business  of  the  place  is  represented  by 
three  banks,  a  grain  elevator,  foundry,  flour- 
ing mill,  sawmill,  three  brick  yards,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miscellaneous 
business  places,  including  stores  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  trade,  lumber  and  coal  yards, 
factories  and  shops.  A  number  of  coal  mines 
are  operated  near  the  city.  The  population, 
in  1900,  was  5484. 

Brookingns,  Robert  S.,  merchant  and 
financier,  was  born  near  the  noted  old  Car- 
ter homestead,  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  January  22,  1850,  son  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard and  Mary  (Carter)  Brookings.  Sturdy 
character,  sound  morals  and  vigorous  mental- 
ity were  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the* 
ancestors  of  Robert  S.  Brookings,  and  these 
qualities  constituted  his  chief  inheritance 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  the  old  home- 
stead and  began  life  for  himself  while  still 
a  boy.  He  was  brought  up  in  Maryland, 
and  completed  his  education  at  West  Not- 
tingham Academy,  his  course  of  study  be- 
ing abridged  by  necessities  which  compelled 
him  to  seek  remunerative  employment  be- 
fore he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1867 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  found  employment  as  a  youth 
with  the  firm  of  Cupples  &  Marston,  thus 
connecting  himself  with  the  business  in  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  engaged,  and  to  the 
conduct  and  management  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  by  force  of  his  genius  and  ability. 
At  the  end  of  a  three  years'  term  of  serv- 


ice in  a  clerical  capacity,  his  usefulness  to 
his  employers  prompted  them  to  make  him 
a  partner  in  the  establishment,  which  then 
became  Samuel  Cupples  &•  Company.  In 
1882  this  vast  enterprise  was  incorporated 
as  the  Samuel  Cupples  Woodenware  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Brookings  becoming  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  a  position  which 
he  has  ever  since  retained.  His  activities, 
however,  have  not  been  confined  to  this  en- 
terprise, but  have  reached  out  in  various 
directions,  and  splendid  development  has  ev- 
erywhere followed  in  the  path  of  his  under- 
takings. An  enterprise  of  great  magnitude, 
which  evidenced  in  a  striking  manner  his 
genius  as  a  financier,  his  indomitable  will- 
power and  tireless  energy,  was  the  founding 
of  Cupples  Station,  worth  more  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city  than  any  other 
institution  established  for  their  benefit  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  It 
was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  central  depot  for  receiving  and  collect- 
ing merchandise  for  shipment,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  the 
carting  of  goods  to  and  from  the  various 
freight  depots  of  the  city.  He  selected  as  the 
location  of  this  depot  several  blocks  of 
ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Terminal  As- 
sociation's tunnel,  and  adjacent  to  a  point 
at  which  practically  all  the  railroads  of  the 
city  form  a  junction.  One  piece  of  property 
after  another  was  acquired,  until  the  St. 
Louis  Terminal  Cupples  Station  &  Property 
Company — ^which  he  organized  and  the  stock 
of  which  is  owned  solely  by  Mr.  Cupples  and 
himself — ^became  the  largest  owner  of  real 
property  in  St.  Louis.  When  possession  of 
the  desired  blocks  of  ground  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  old  buildings  and  lumber  yards 
disappeared  and  a  series  of  railroad  ware- 
houses, or  stores,  took  their  places,  the  base- 
ments of  which  are  traversed  by  a  network 
of  railroad  tracks.  Large  as  have  been  his 
business  interests  and  exacting  as  have  been 
his  duties  in  connection  therewith,  he  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active 
participants  in  movements  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  popular  education,  to  im- 
prove social  and  moral  conditions,  and  to 
provide  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  St. 
Louis,  through  various  benevolent  and  char- 
itable institutions.  He  is  president  of  Wash- 
ington University,  and  has  been  its  most 
generous  benefactor. 
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Brookline. — ^A  town  in  Greene  County, 
on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway, 
ten  miles  southwest  of  Springfield,  the  county 
seat.  It  has  a"  public  school,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches,  a  Masonic  Lodge,  a  fruit  cannery, 
and  a  grain  elevator.  It  was  platted  in  1871 
by  the  railway  company.  In  1900  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  250. 

Broom  Bangers. — ^This  was  the  name 
taken  by  one  of  the  Democratic  campaign 
clubs,  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  the  Douglas 
interest  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860. 
On  the  occasion  of  their  parades  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club  carried  new  brooms,  in- 
tended to  be  emblematic  of  the  "clean  sweep" 
the  party  proposed  to  make  at  the  ensuing 
election. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.— The 

parent  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  was  or- 
ganized out  of  a  young  men's  Bible  class 
in  St.  James'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  Chicago,  November  30,  1883.  On  St. 
Andrews'  Day  of  that  year  a  dozen  young 
men  of  the  above  named  church  agreed  to 
pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  king- 
dom among  young  men,  and  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least 
one  young  man  within  the  hearing  of  the 
gospel.  Among  the  founders  was  James  L. 
Houghteling,  who  became  first  president,  and 
organized  the  first  chapter  at  St.  James' 
Church.  It  is  composed  of  young  men  who 
are  ready  to  strive,  like  St.  Andrew,  to  bring 
their  brothers  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  principle  was  fixed  in  naming  the  broth- 
erhood after  that  saint,  who,  when  he  found 
the  Messiah,  next  sought  his  own  brother 
and  brought  him  to  Jesus.  The  brotherhood 
consists  of  parochial  chapters,  independent 
in  local  affairs,  but  dependent  upon  one 
another.  A  convention  is  held  each  year, 
at  which  every  chapter  in  good  standing  is 
entitled  to  be  represented.  The  convention 
appoints  a  council,  which  is  charged  with 
the  executive  direction  of  the  general  organ- 
ization. It  was  from  its  start  aggressive,  and 
the  movement  went  steadily  on,  growing  in 
size  and  spreading  abroad,  until  now — 1898 — 
there  is  a  membership  of  12,000  in  the  United 
States,  3.000  in  Canada,  600  in  England,  and 
350' in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  brotherhood  was  organized  in  St.  Louis 


by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  at 
Twenty-eighth  and  Washington  Avenue,  in 
1887.  In  1898  there  were  ten  chapters  and 
a  local  council  in  that  city.  The  sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  brotherhood  met  there 
September  22  to  25,  1891.  At  this  convention 
there  were  present  551  delegates,  represent- 
ing 212  chapters  in  the  United  States,  and 
1 1  chapters  in  Canada. 

Brotherton,  Marshall,  was  born  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  January  6,  181 1,  and 
brought  by  his  parents  while  a  child  to  St. 
Louis.  His  father  bought  a  farm  near  the 
city,  and  the  son  was  reared  on  it  until  his 
elder  brother,  James  Brotherton,  was  elected 
sheriff  of  St.  Louis  County,  when  he  went 
into  the  office  as  assistant.  He  was  after- 
ward elected  sheriff  himself,  and  re-elected 
for  several  terms,  serving  with  a  fidelity  and 
diligence  that  g^ve  him  the  reputation  of 
a  popular  citizen  and  an  efficient  business 
man.  After  leaving  the  office  of  sheriff  he 
was  chosen  judge  of  the  county  court,  and 
appointed  fund  commissioner  and  president 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge.  He  was  for  several  years  president 
of  the  Bremen  Savings  Bank,  and  was  also 
the  first  president  in  1857  of  the  St.  Louis 
Building  and  Savings  Association,  which  de- 
veloped into  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, one  of  the  leading  banks  of  St.  Louis. 
He  died  in  November,  1875. 

Brown,  Alanson  D.,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  March  21,  1847,  in 
the  town  of  Granville,  Washington  County, 
New  York,  son  of  David  and  Malinda 
(Roblee)  Brown.  The  elder  Brown  was  a 
farmer,  and  Alanson  D.  Brown  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  life  on  the  farm,  acquiring 
a  common  school  education  only,  but  such 
habits  of  industry  as  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  a  young  man.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  left 
the  farm  and  went  to  Rutland,  Vermont, 
where  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Lams- 
ley's  Commercial  College,  and  gave  evidence 
of  his  superior  natural  ability  by  graduating 
with  first  honors  in  a  class  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  students.  Having  previously 
made  up  his  mifid  to  enter  upon  a  mercan- 
tile career,  and  having  qualified  himself  theo- 
retically for  that  calling,  he  began  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge  as  a  clerk  in  a 
drug  and  grocery  store  at  Granville,  where 
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he  was  employed  for  something  more  than 
a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1866  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle,  Charles  W.  Brown,  to 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  was  employed  in 
his  store  at  that  place  as  a  clerk  for  three 
years.  He  then  became  a  partner  in  the 
establishment,  which  resulted  so  advanta- 
geously that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  dis- 
posed of  his 'interest  for  $13,000  cash,  and 
with  his  capital  came  to  St.  Louis  to  enter 
the  broad  field  of  commercial  activity,  in 
which  he  and  his  associates  have  achieved 
so  large  a  measure  of  success.  There  he  met 
J.  M.  Hamilton,  who  had  had  a  large  expe- 
rience in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade 
as  an  employe  of  Appleton,  Noyes  &  Co., 
and  who  had  just  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  copartnership  of  Hamil- 
ton &  Brown,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business  in  modest 
quarters,  and  with  limited  facilities  for  ex- 
tending their  trade.  The  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  proprietors  of  the  business 
seemed  to  be  contagious,  and  the  effects 
were  felt  in  every  department.  Messrs.  E.  F. 
Williams  and  W.  H.  Carroll  came  to  the 
house  as  salesmen  within  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence,  and  their  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  extending  its  trade  caused  them  to  be 
admitted  as  partners  in  1876,  the  firm  then 
taking  the  name  of  Hamilton,  Brown  &  Co. 
Under  this  name  the  business  was  conducted 
until  1883,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $400,000.  This  capital  was 
increased  in  1888  to  $500,000,  in  1890  to 
$750,000,  and  in  1893  to  $1,000,000.  In  1883 
they  engaged  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1889, 
opened  a  new  factory,  which  they  had  built 
and  equipped.  Their  manufacturing  facili- 
ties have  since  been  largely  increased,  and 
their  factory,  which  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  best  equipped  shoe  factory  in 
America,  has  been  constantly  operated  up 
to  its  full  capacity.  Of  the  corporation  oper- 
ating these  great  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments  Mr.  Brown  is  president,  and 
associated  with  him  are  more  than  fifty 
stockholders,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  g^own 
up  with  the  institution. 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri and  United  States  Senator,  was  bom 


May  28,  1826,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  son 
of  Judge  Mason  Brown,  and  grandson  of 
John  Brown,  first  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  was  graduated  from  Transyl- 
vania University,  of  Lexington,  in  1845,  ^^^ 
from  Yale  College  in  1847.  After  complet- 
ing his  law  studies  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  soon  after- 
ward began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  St.  Louis.  In  1852  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  and  served 
in  that  body  until  1859,  making,  in  1857,  a 
remarkable  anti-slavery  speech  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  "Free  Soil" 
movement  in  this  State.  For  some  time  he 
edited  the  "Missouri  Democrat,"  and  made 
it  a  journal  radically  Republican  in  charac- 
ter. From  1854  to  1859  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  pronounced  anti-slavery  movement  in 
this  State,  and  in  1857  was  the  "Free  Soil" 
candidate  for  Governor,  coming  within  five 
hundred  votes  of  election.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  threw  all  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  was  in  close  consultation 
with  General  Lyon  when  he  planned  the  cap- 
ture of  Camp  Jackson.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  of  State  troops  in  this  affair,  and 
at  a  later  period  he  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade.  From  1863  until  1866  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Missouri,  and  in.  1864  brought  all  his  pow- 
erful influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  emancipation  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Convention.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Missouri  on  the  Liberal 
Republican  ticket  by  a  majority  of  forty 
thousand  votes.  In  1872  he  was  made  the 
candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the  Liberal 
Republican  and  Democratic  ticket  with  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  but  was  defeated  at  the  ensu- 
ing election.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  Governor  he  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice, and  continued  it  until  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1885,  in  St.  Louis. 

Brown,  Charles  Reginald,  druggist, 
was  bom  October  19,  1840,  in  Breckinridge 
County,  Kentucky.  His  father,  William  Baily 
Clark  Brown,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  i799» 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  removed 
to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  merchandising  until  1844,  in 
which  year  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  Lafayette  County.    He  died 
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in  Independence,  Missouri,  in  1881.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Alexander,  the 
early  members  of  the  family  founding  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  one  of  the  most 
historic  settlements  in  this  country.  The 
mother  of  Charles  R.  Brown,  Matilda  Fon- 
taine, was  of  French  descent,  but  was  born 
in  Virginia.  She  died  in  1877.  To  her  eight 
children  were  bom,  of  whom  Charles  R.  was 
the  youngest  son.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Lafayette  County,  and 
spent  one  year  at  Chapel  Hill  College.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
cadet  in  the  Lafayette  Military  Institute, 
where  he  had  attended  one  year.  In  May, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Missouri  State 
Guards,  and  when  the  members  of  that 
organization  were  mustered  into  the  Con- 
federate service  he  was  discharged.  In  the 
summer  of  1862  he  joined  General  Shelby's 
command,  serving  in  the  famous  Joe  Bledsoe 
Battery.  He  was  captured  at  Black  River 
after  the  battle  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  In 
1865  he  was  exchanged,  and  after  securing 
freedom  united  with  Martin's  Battalion  of 
Artillery.  He  served  under  that  leader  four 
months,  was  at  the  battle  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
was  paroled  at  Macon,  took  the  oath  at  Nash- 
ville, and  returned  to  Kentucky.  After  two 
months  he  came  to  Missouri  and  joined  his 
brother  at  Independence,  where  he  soon  be- 
came proprietor  of  a  drug  store.  Since  that 
time  he  has  made  Independence  his  home, 
and  is  counted  among  the  most  loyal,  ener- 
getic and  popular  residents  of  that  city.  Po- 
litically, he  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  only  twice  in  his  life  has  he  had  aspira- 
tions in  the  direction  of  office-holding,  be- 
ing a  candidate  for  county  recorder  in  1879, 
and  serving  as  deputy  sheriff  under  John  C. 
Hope  from  1880  to  1882.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  for  four  years  has  served  as  a 
trustee  in  the  church  in  Independence.  He 
was  married,  January  8,  1868,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Mildred  Kelley,  daughter  of  John  Kelley, 
of  Independence,  Missouri.  To  them  eight 
children  have  been  bom,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  eldest  daughter,  Matilda  D. 
Brown,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Independence 
High  School.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morse  lives 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  Mrs.  Ella  Leonard 
resides  at  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  and  Miss 
Georgia  Brown  is  at  home.  Of  the  sons, 
Frank  R.  is  with  his  father  in  the  drug  busi- 


ness, James  T.  is  in  the  Independence  High 
School,  and  Claude  K.  is  a  pupil  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  Sarah  Mildred, 
the  youngest  daughter,  was  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Independence.  She  died  March 
9,  1899,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Mr. 
Brown  is  devoted  to  this  most  excellent 
family.  He  is  bound  by  strong  domestic  ties, 
is  an  unassuming,  conservative  citizen,  and 
stands  for  everything  that  has  a  tendency 
toward  the  improvement  of  his  community 
and  the  great  State  of  which  he  is  a  loyal 
part. 

Brown,  Daniel  W.,  lawyer,  was  born 
November  20,  1854,  in  Clayton  County,  Iowa. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scott  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  his  mother  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
former,  Benjamin  Brown,  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  earliest  residents  of  Winchester,  Illi- 
nois. The  family  resided  a  short  time  in 
Galena,  Illinois,  and  then  removed  to  Dela- 
ware County,  Iowa.  There  Benjamin  Brown 
lived  many  years,  his  next  place  of  abode  be- 
ing Qayton  County,  in  the  same  State,  where 
the  subject  of  these  lines  was  born.  The  boy- 
hood days  of  the  latter  were  spent  in  Fort 
Dodge  and  Webster  City,  Iowa,  where  his 
parents  resided  during  the  years  preceding 
his  sixteenth  birthday.  Daniel  W.  attended 
the  public  schools,  and,  learning  with  rapid- 
ity, was  ready  to  graduate  from  the  High 
School  of  Fort  Dodge  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Carthage,  Missouri,  in  1871.  Since 
that  year  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  resident  of 
this  State.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Carthage,  and  at  an  early  age  began  to 
read  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Carthage,  in  March,  1876,  and  practiced 
there  until  June,  1888,  when  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City.  Of  the  latter  place  he  has 
since  that  time  been  a  resident,  and  has  been 
an  active  practitioner  of  the  law.  He  has 
a  large  general  practice,  covering  every  field 
known  to  law  in  a  metropolitan  center  like 
Kansas  City.  Possessing  a  disposition  which 
leads  him  to  prefer  retirement  and  quietude 
above  the  glamor  of  the  world  and  the  praises 
of  men,  Mr.  Brown  has  never  sought  public 
honors,  and  participates  only  in  a  modest 
way  in  political  affairs.  He  has  always  been 
a  Democrat,  his  first  vote  having  been  cast 
for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  for  President,  and  he 
still  adheres  to  the  principles  of  that  party. 
He  occasionally  participates  in  political  cam- 
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paigns  as  a  worker  and  speaker.  Mr.  Brown 
was  married,  June  15,  1882,  to  Mary  Rice 
McElroy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
R.  McElroy,  formerly  of  Kansas  City,  but 
now  residing  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  four  children  have  been 
born:  Benjamin,  at  the  present  time 
(1900)  a  pupil  in  the  Kansas  City  High 
School;  McElroy,  Carrie  Belle  and  Lemuel 
Brown. 

Brown,  Egbert  Benson,  soldier  and 
pension  agent,  was  born  at  Brownsville,  New 
York,  October  24,  1816,  and  while  a  child 
was  taken,  with  his  father's  family,  to  Tecum- 
seh,  Michigan,  where  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  a  country  school.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  he  went  to  work  to  do  some- 
thing toward  making  his  own  living.  While 
still  a  boy,  his  enterprising  spirit  led  him 
toward  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  became  so 
popular  that,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years, 
he  was  elected  mayor.  After  that  he  went 
to  the  coast,  and  entered  service  on  a  whal- 
ing ship,  and  spent  four  years  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  1852  he  engaged  in  railroad  serv- 
ice, for  which  he  exhibited  a  high  capacity, 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  superintendent. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  business  in  St.  Louis 
in  1861,  when  the  Civil  War  began,  and  he 
promptly  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and 
raised  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  St.  Louis, 
and  was  put  at  active  work  in  Missouri.  In 
1862  he  was  made  brigadier  general  of  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Springfield,  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  was  constantly  in  danger  of 
attack  from  the  Confederates,  and  whose  de- 
fense could  be  entrusted  only  to  a  soldier 
of  approved  skill  and  courage.  A  few  months 
after  his  appointment  to  the  command,  on 
January  8,  1863,  the  place  was  invested  by  a 
large  force  of  Confederates,  under  General 
Marmaduke  and  General  Shelby,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  carry  it  by  assault.  Before 
the  action  began,  and  while  the  Confeder- 
ates were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  General 
Brown  rode  deliberately  and  conspicuously 
down  between  the  lines  in  an  act  of  defiance 
that  won  the  admiration  of  the  enemy.  A 
Confederate  account  of  the  affair  says:  "Gen- 
eral Brown  made  a  splendid  fight  for  his 
town,  and  exhibited  conspicuous  courage 
and  ability.  He  did  what  no  other  Federal 
brigadier  general  ever  did  in  front  of  Shel- 


by's brigade — he  rode  its  entire  length 
under  a  severe  fire,  clad  in  bc4d  regimentals, 
elegantly  mounted  and  ahead  of  all,  so  that 
the  fire  might  be  concentrated  upon  him.  It 
was  reckless  bravado,  and  General  Brown 
gained,  by  one  bold  dash,  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  Shelby's  soldiers.  As  he  rode 
along  the  front  of  the  brigade  two  hundred 
voices  were  heard  above  the  crashing  mus- 
kets: 'Cease  firing — don't  shoot  that  man — 
let  him  go— let  him  go !'  "  The  assault  was 
made  at  i  o'clock,  and  the  fighting  continued 
until  after  dark.  General  Brown  was  se- 
verely wounded  about  5  o'clock,  and  turned 
the  command  over  to  Colonel  B.  Crabb.  The 
defense  was  so  admirably  managed  and  vig- 
orous that  the  Confederates  became  con- 
vinced that  they  could  not  take  the  place, 
and  at  midnight  they  retreated,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  General 
Brown  never  entirely  recovered  from  his 
wound.  For  his  gallantry  he  was  made 
brigadier  general  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers. In  October,  of  the  same  year,  when 
Shelby  made  his  raid  to  the  Missouri  River, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  capture  Jefferson  City, 
but  General  Brown  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  there,  and  was  so  well  prepared 
to  receive  and  repel  an  attack  that  the  Con- 
federates turned  off  to  Boonville.  General 
Brown  followed  in  swift  pursuit,  and  over- 
took and  attacked  them  at  Marshall,  and  in- 
flicted on  them  a  severe  defeat.  They  barely 
escaped  to  Waverly,  leaving  three  hundred 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  A  year  later, 
when  the  Price  invasion  of  Missouri  oc- 
curred, the  Confederate  army,  ten  thousand 
strong,  appeared  before  Jefferson  City,  where 
General  Brown  was  in  command,  and  took 
position  to  make  an  attack ;  but  it  was  never 
made,  and  when  the  Confederates  withdrew 
General  Brown  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Price, 
as  he  had  pursued  Shelby  before,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  engagement  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  invading  army.  He  came 
out  of  the  war  with  a  shoulder  almost  wholly 
disabled,  and  a  bullet  in  his  thigh.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Missouri  passed  a  resolution  form- 
ally thanking  him  and  his  troops  for  the  gal- 
lant defense  of  Spring^eld.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  pension  agent  at  St.  Louis.  In 
1869  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Hastings, 
Calhoun  County,  Illinois,  and  served  from 
1 88 1  to  T884  on  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Equalization. 
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Brown,  Frank  MnUlns,  lawyer,  was 
born    February    26,    1852,    in    Albemarle 
County,  Virginia.     His  parents  were  Bur- 
lington   Dabney    and    Mary  Ann  (Harris) 
Brown,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia,  descended  from  fam- 
ilies established  there  during  the  Colonial 
period.      The  father  was  a  physician,  and 
practiced  in  Virginia  until  1853.    In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Audrain,  Callaway   and    Montgom- 
ery Counties,  and  for  a  short  time  in    St. 
Louis.    He  died  in  Callaway  County,  in  1886. 
He  was  descended  from  Benjamin  Brown,  a 
native    of    England,  who    married    a    Miss 
Thompson,  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia; 
and  his  descendants  were  intermarried  with 
the  Dabney,  Mullins  and  Michie  families,  all 
Virginians  of  the  Colonial  period.    Mullins 
was  of  Welch  and  English,  and   Michie   of 
S<;otch  descent.    The  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Ira  and  Sallie  (Lewis)  Harris.    She  was 
descended  from  the  Lewis,  Carr  and  Dabney 
families.    Her  death  .occurred  in  1868,  in  Cal- 
laway   County,    Missouri.    Frank    Mullins 
Brown  was  the  fourth  son  and  child  of  Bur- 
lington   Dabney   and    Mary    Ann    (Harris) 
Brown.     He  was  brought  from  his  native 
State  to  Missouri  when  little  more  than  a 
year  old,  and  lived  in  Audrain  and  Callaway 
Counties  until  1870.     He  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  in  the  latter 
county,  and  afterward  attended  the   Lyon 
.  School,  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  one  year  the 
High  School  in  the  same  city.     He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Missouri,  where 
he  remained  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
graduating  in  1878.   While  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  at  intervals 
taught  school  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  read  law  at  Mex- 
ico, under  Judge  George  B.  Macfarlane,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  J.  McD.  Trimble,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.    In  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Edwin  Silver,  at  Jefferson  City,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Silver  &  Brown.    In  July,  1886, 
Honorable  Jackson  L.  Smith,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  the  administration  of  Governor 
John  S.  Phelps,  became  a  member  of  the 
firm,  and  the  name  became  Smith,  Silver  & 
Brown.     In  1888  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  withdrew  from  the  firm,  which  resumed 
the   former  name  of  Silver  &  Brown.     In 
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March,  1899,  Mr.  Silver  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  since  which  time  Mr.  Brown  has  prac- 
ticed alone,  building  up  a  large  and  remu- 
nerative practice,  principally  under  the  civil 
law.  Criminal  practice  is  foreign  to  his  taste, 
and  he  has  studiously  avoided  cases  under 
that  head.  From  January,  1881,  to  January, 
1885,  ^^  was  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  during  the  incumbency  of 
D.  H.  Mclntyre.  In  December,  1884,  he 
was  appointed  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
that  position  in  January,  1885.  His  contin- 
uance in  this  office  was  for  the  unusual  period 
of  twelve  and  one-half  years,  ending  July 
14,  1897.  His  work  includes  the  reports  con- 
tained in  the  fifty-seven  full  volumes  from 
the  eightieth  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seventh,  both  inclusive,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  in  the  first 
and  one  hundred  and  four  pages  in  the  last 
of  these  volumes.  During  his  continuance 
in  this  position  the  work  of  the  office  was 
doubled,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  and  the  division  of 
the  court.  This  great  labor  was  performed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy.  The  full- 
ness of  his  head-notes  in  cases  reported  is 
particularly  admirable.  He  has  always  been 
a  Democrat,  but  was  unable  to  act  with  his 
party  upon  the  declarations  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  and  in  the  presidential  contest  of 
1896  took  his  place  with  the  sound-money 
wing,  casting  his  vote  for  Palmer  and  Buck- 
ner.  He  is  not  connected  with  any  religious 
body,  but  is  a  regular  attendant  upon  the 
services  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which 
his  wife  is  a  member.  Mr.  Brown  was  mar- 
ried.  May  15,  1883,  at  Mexico,  to  Miss  Bet- 
tie  Davis  French,  born  in  Callaway  County ,^ 
a  daughter  of  William  L.  and  Eliza  Jane 
(Bullard)  French,  the  former  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  whose  father  was  Pinckney 
French,  and  mother  Deborah  ( Gark ) 
French,  and  the  mother  descended  from 
a  Virginia  family,  her  father  being  Rich- 
ard Bullard  and  her  mother  Caroline 
Amelia  (Conyers)  Bullard.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  have  been  bom  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  second,  Floyd  F.,  and 
fifth,  Frances,  died  in  infancy.  The  four 
living  are  Mary,  aged  sixteen  years;  Linn 
F.,  aged  eleven  years ;  Rose,  aged  .  eight 
years,  all  attending  school,  and  Paul  M.,  aged 
three  years. 
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Brown,  George  Warren,  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Granville,  Washington  County,  New  York, 
March  21,  1853,  son  of  David  and  Malinda 
(Roblee)  Brown.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  received  a  common  school  education, 
supplemented  by  a  course  at  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton's  Business  College,  at  Troy,  New  York, 
from  which  he  received  his  diploma  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1872,  and  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1873,  he  severed  his  home  ties  and  started 
out  to  seek  his  fortune,  his  objective  point  be- 
ing St.  Louis,  where  he  arrived  April  loth. 
There  he  was  offered  a  position  as  shipping 
clerk  with  Hamilton  &  Brown,  a  wholesale 
shoe  house,  which  he  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  May  i,  1873.  Ten  and  one- 
half  months  later  he  was  given  a  territory, 
and  started  out  as  a  traveling  salesman,  be- 
fore he  was  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  and  eight  months  as 
salesman  he  had  to  his  credit  with  his  house 
something  over  $7,000,  all  of  which  he  had 
saved  from  his  earnings,  and  his  business  had 
become  probably  the  largest  of.  any  man 
selling  boots  and  shoes  in  his  territory. 

Quick  to  perceive  the  demands  of  the 
western  trade,  he  early  became  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  line  of  shoes  especially 
Adapted  to  St.  Louis  territory  should  be  made 
in  St.  Louis,  and  he  accordingly  endeavored 
io  persuade  his  employers  to  establish  a 
5mall  factory,  but  they  were  not  so  deeply 
impressed  as  he  with  the  idea,  and  did  not 
look  upon  the  project  favorably.  So  at  the 
end  of  the  brief  period  mentioned  he  resigned 
his  sure  position  and  fast  growing  salary, 
with  an  early  partnership  interest  in  sight, 
to  embark  in  shoe  manufacturing  in  St. 
Louis.  The  new  manufacturing  concern  was 
formed  in  November,  1878,  as  the  firm  of 
Bryan-Brown  &  Co.  Their  original  capital 
was  $12,000,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was 
invested  in  shoe  machinery,  lasts,  patterns, 
etc.  Their  first  workmen  were  a  team  of 
five  Rochester  men,  whom  they  hired  in  that 
city,  paying  their  railroad  fare  to  St.  Louis, 
thereby  transplanting  Rochester  shoemaking 
to  St.  Louis.  In  1881  the  business  of  Bryan- 
Brown  &  Co.  was  incorporated  as  the  Bryan- 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  they  being  the  first 
wholesale  shoe  concern  to  incorporate  in  St. 
Louis.  In  1885  Mr.  Bryan's  health  became 
poor,  and  he  retired,  when  the  corporate 
name  was  changed  to  Brown-Desnoyers  Shoe 


Company.  In  1893  Mr.  Desnoyers  retired, 
and  the  corporation  became  the  Brown  Shoe 
Company,  Mr.  Brown  having  been  president 
of  the  corporation  from  its  organization,  in 
1881. 

Brown^  Joseph^  mayor  of  St.  Louis 
from  1871  to  1875,  was  bom  in  Jedburg, 
Scotland,  in  1823,  and  died  December  3,  1899. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country,  and  the 
earliest  home  of  the  family  was  in  St.  Louis. 
Later  they  removed  to  Alton,  Illinois,  and 
the  elder  Brown  died  there.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  academic  education,  and  partly 
completing  a  college  course,  Joseph  Brown 
embarked  in  the  milling  business  at  Alton, 
his  experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  be- 
ginning when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Being  a  young  man  of  unusual  execu- 
tive ability  and  force  of  character,  and,  withal, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  men  of  his  day, 
he  very  early  became  one  of  the  leading  cit- 
izens of  Alton,  and  was  elected  to  the  may- 
oralty of  that  city  about  the  time  he  attained 
his  majority.  While  serving  as  mayor  of 
Alton  he  labored  earnestly  and  successfully 
to  bring  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  to 
that  city,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  success  of  that  pioneer  railway  enter- 
prise. Embarking  in  the  steamboat  business, 
he  was  for  many  years  thereafter  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  identified  with  the 
river  traffic.  When  the  war  began  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Union  ynth  grtzt 
earnestness  and  ardor,  and  subsequently  as- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  iron-clads,  rams 
and  gunboats  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator  from 
St.  Louis  as  a  war  Democrat,  and  took  an 
important  part  in  the  legislation  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  same  year  he  became  president 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Mississippi  Steamship 
Company,  and  a  year  later  of  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company.  In  1871  he  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, after  endorsing  for  it  to  the  extent 
of  $500,000,  and  served  that  corporation  with 
the  same  zeal  and  faithfulness  that  he  always 
showed  when  acting  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  mayor  of  St. 
Louis,  and,  by  subsequent  re-elections,  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  office  until  1875.  As  chief 
executive  of  the  city,  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  careful  guardianship  of  all  its  inter- 
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ests,  his  progressiveness  and  public  spirit, 
and  his  administration  was  one  of  the  best 
with  which  the  city  has  been  favored.  Dur- 
ing the  financial  panic  of  1873  one  of  the 
banks  of  the  city,  which  had  on  deposit  $450,- 
000  belonging  to  St.  Louis,  refused  to  honor 
the  city's  drafts  for  current  expenses,  and  to 
meet  this  emergency,  Mayor  Brown  caused 
to  be  issued  city  "scrip"  to  the  amount  of 
$450,000,  for  the  redemption  of  which  he 
pledged  his  own  credit  as  well  as  that  of 
the  city.  This  currency,  which  became 
known  as  "Brownbacks,"  passed  readily  all 
over  the  country,  and  helped  to  carry  St. 
Louis  through  the  panic.  During  this  cru- 
cial period  he  also  maintained,  for  a  time, 
without  expense  to  the  city,  a  soup  house, 
at  which  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  desti- 
tute people  were  fed  in  a  day.  During  his 
administration  the  Forest  Park  enterprise 
was  inaugurated,  and  other  public  improve- 
ments date  from  that  period. 

Brown,  Philip  Shelley,  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1833.  His  father  was  Henry  JBrown, 
also  a  native  of  Bedford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  mother  was  Sarah  Shelley, 
who  was  of  Holland  descent.  Philip  S. 
Brown  was  brought  up  as  a  country  lad,  and 
attended  the  common  schools.  Afterward 
he  attended  the  Hollidaysburg  Academy, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  H.  Mc- 
Kinney,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  divine. 
He  completed  his  academic  course  in  1851, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  iron  business  for 
three  years  with  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany. In  1855  he  took  Horace  Greeley's  ad- 
vice, and  came  west,  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  John  W.  Thompson,  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
State  in  1857.  He  practiced  at  Davenport 
until  March,  1858,  when  he  went  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  a  profit- 
able and  successful  practice  alone  until  the 
fall  of  1865,  when  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Ermine  Case,  Jr.,  under  the  title  of 
Brown  &  Case.  He  seldom  took  a  criminal 
case,  but  confined  his  practice  to  civil  ac- 
tions, his  most  noted  trial  being  the  cele- 
brated Gilliss  will  case.  Mr.  Brown  is  the 
oldest  resident  attorney  of  Kansas  City.  He 
was  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
Ermine  Case,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Wright  and  Leonard 
Daniels.    In   1884  he  formed  a  copartner- 


ship with  Benjamin  H.  Chapman  and  his  son, 
William  H.  Brown,  under  the  title  of  Brown, 
Chapman  &  Brown,  the  firm  still  existing 
in  name,  although  our  subject  has  retired 
from  active  practice.  Mr.  Brown  showed  his 
energy  and  public  spirit  in  the  active  part 
he  took  in  procuring  a  complete  legal  library 
for  the  use  of  his  fellow  lawyers.  While  he 
is  in  no  sense  a  politician,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  city  council  for  two  terms  in  the  early 
days  of  the  city,  and  secured  the  enactment 
of  measures  of  marked  benefit.  He  was  active 
in  promoting  the  railroad  from  Olathe  to 
Ottawa,  Kansas,  and  also  the  Burlington, 
which  has  benefited  the  city  so  largely.  The 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  owes  much 
to  him.  He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  city  father, 
whose  indomitable  energy  has  helped  to  cre- 
ate a  wonderful  city.  He  is  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, and  an  influential  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  Democrat 
up  to  1868,  when  he  became  a  Republican. 
He  has  never  speculated  in  real  estate,  but 
has  invested  his  savings  in  good  lots,  which 
he  improved,  the  property  now  being  very 
valuable.  He  married,  November  3,  1858, 
in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Shaffer,  of  Blair  County,  in  that  State,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Catherine  (Hileman)  Shaf- 
fer. She  has  been  a  true  helpmate,  and  ex- 
emplifies the  Christian  virtues  in  her  family 
and  church.  Nine  children  have  been  born 
of  this  union,  three  of  whom  are  dead.  Of 
the  six  living  children,  he  has  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  daughters  are  well 
married,  their  husbands  being  prominent 
business  men.  Sarah  L.  is  Mrs.  Allen  J. 
Epperson,  Julia  B.  is  Mrs.  Edward  Shillito, 
and  Lula  B.  is  Mrs.  Joseph  Curd.  The  three 
sons  are  prominent  citizens.  William  H.  is 
his  father's  law  partner,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Missouri  State  University  in  1883. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  and  an  active  Mason, 
having  attained  to  the  thirty-third  degree. 
Philip  Sheridan  is  in  the  insurance  business, 
and  is  a  prominent  Republican  politician, 
who  has  served  two  years  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  city  council,  and  for  four  years  was 
a  member  of  the  upper  house.  In  the  spring 
of  1900  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor,  but  was  defeated.  Ralph  J.,  the  twin 
brother  of  Mrs.  Epperson,  is  a  physician, 
who  graduated  at  the  University  Medical 
College  of  Kansas  City  in  1896,  and  took  a 
post-graduate  course  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
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College,  New  York,  froni  which  he  gradu- 
ated. Thus  the  mantles  of  the  parents  have 
fallen  on  worthy  sons  and  daughters. 

Browiiy  Robert  A.^  lawyer,  was  bom 
November  30,  1863,  at  Dyersburg,  Tennes- 
see. His  ps^rents  were  Levi  G.  and  Keturah 
A.  (Templeton)  Brown.  His  father  and 
mother  were  both  bom  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  and  were  both  descendants  of 
Revolutionary  ancestors.  The  family  moved 
to  Pierce  City,  Missouri,  in  1873,  where  the 
son  attended  the  public  schools,  and  after- 
ward the  Baptist  College  of  that  city.  He 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  in  1889, 
and  immediately  afterward  located  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  in  which  he  has  continued  with 
marked  success  until  this  day.  Corporate 
and  real  estate  law  are  the  branches  of  the 
profession  in  which  he  takes  the  most  lively 
interest,  and  along  these  lines  he  has  built 
up  a  reputation  that  is  not  only  second  to 
none  in  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  but  has  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  several 
of  the  leading  corporations  and  capitalists 
of  northwest  Missouri.  Mr.  Brown  has  paid 
strict  attention  to  his  chosen  profession  ever 
since  he  entered  it,  and  none  of  his  time  has 
been  devoted  to  politics  or  public  matters 
other  than  those  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  municipality,  the  State  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  were  imposed  upon  him 
as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen.  He  is  connected 
with  no  fraternal  societies,  other  than  the 
college  fraternity  of  Beta  Theta  Phi,  to  which 
be  yet  remains  loyal.  Mr.  Brown's  signal 
success  in  the  law  is  best  demonstrated  in 
the  active  connection  he  has  with  the  corpo- 
rations of  St.  Joseph.  He  is  the  attorney  for 
the  Tootle  estate,  the  R.  T.  Davis  Mill  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  American  Tel- 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  St. 
Joseph  Railway,  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company,  the  banking  firm  of  Tootle,  Lemon 
&  Co.;  the  receiver  of  the  Central  Savings 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Company,  the  Missouri 
Valley  Trust  Company,  the  Lake  View  Rail- 
way and  Land  Company,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  like  character.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commercial  Qub,  and  has  also 
served  as  one  of  its  directors.  He  believes 
in  coupling  recreation   with   mental   labor, 


and  is  ex-president  of  the  St.  Joseph  Country 
Qub,  an  organization  cozily  established  in 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  appointed  club 
houses  in  the  country.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Benton  Club,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  leading  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  St.  Joseph,  and  is  the  club's 
secretary.  Mr.  Brown  was  married,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1892,  to  Miss  Mary  G.  Guitar,  daugh- 
ter of  General  and  Mrs.  Odon  Guitar,  of 
Columbia,  Missouri.  General  Guitar,  who 
lives  at  an  age  beyond  the  mark  of  seventy, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Missou- 
rians,  having  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  the  State's  resources,  as  well 
as  engaging  actively  in  the  affairs  of  the  Civil 
War  that  made  such  notably  interesting  and 
exciting  history  during  the  days  of  that  strug- 
gle. General  Guitar  was  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  under  the  mili- 
tia service,  and  was  stationed  at  St.  Joseph 
during  that  .memorable  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  have  one  child,  an  infant  boy,  Rob- 
ert A.,  Jr. 

Browning:,  William  Thorn,  lawyer,, 
merchant,  and  man  of  affairs,  was  born  in 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  February  25, 
1824,  and  died  in  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember  29,  1899.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Mary  (Redmond)  Browning,  and  he  was 
descended  from  the  well-known  English 
family  of  Brownings  which  has  furnished 
many  scions  who  have  achieved  merited  dis- 
tinction in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
In  his  boyhood  Mr.  Browning  received  only 
such  educational  advantages  as  the  common 
schools  of  Kentucky  at  that  time  afforded. 
When  the  Mexican  War  came  on  he  enlisted 
in  service  with  the  American  forces,  under 
Colonel  Craddock.  Upon  the  cessation  of 
the  strife  he  located  for  a  short  time  in 
southern  Indiana,  but  soon  decided  to  go 
further  west,  and  made  his  abode  for  a  time 
in  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  then  went 
to  Gainesville  and  engaged  in  merchandising,, 
and  also  in  the  practice  of  law,  his  partner 
in  both  ventures  being  Honorable  C.  B.  Mc- 
Afee, now  one  of  Missouri's  ablest  court 
judges.  Some  time  later  he  removed  to- 
Princeton,  Missouri,  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  law,  and  also  his  mercantile  pur- 
suits. From  Princeton  he  removed  to  Chilli- 
cothe, in  1865,  and  made  that  city  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    When  he 
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located  in  Chillicothe  he  purchased  a  hotel 
property,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Henrietta 
House,  and  for  many  years  the  Bro\yning 
House  was  Chillicothe's  most  famous  hos- 
telry. He,  however,  gave  his  personal  at- 
tention to  its  management  for  only  a  short 
period,  perhaps  a  year,  but  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  for  several  years, 'until  fail- 
ing health  and  his  connection  with  other 
business  interests  prompted  his  retirement 
from  the  bar.  During  the  Civil  War  he  or- 
ganized a  company  of  United  States  Volun- 
teer Infantry  in  Harrison  County,  Missouri, 
and,  as  the  captain  of  same,  participated  in 
a  number  of  engagements.  Captain  Brown- 
ing, like  most  Kentuckians,  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  horses,  and  in  his  time  was  the 
owner  of  some  fine  "strings"  of  race  horses. 
An  incident  that  happened  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  turf  gave  him  a  sort  of 
national  celebrity,  and  incorporated  into  the 
slang  parlance  of  the  day  the  popular  phrase, 
"Get  there,  Eli."  An  account  of  the  incident, 
which  we  quote  from  a  newspaper  article  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  is  as  follows :  "Cap- 
tain Browning  was  the  originator  of  the  ex- 
pression, 'Get  there,  Eli.*  He  once  owned 
a  fine  string  of  horses,  among  them  being 
one  named  Eli.  In  a  hot  finish  in  a  race  in 
the  East,  Eli  was  ahead,  with  the  field  crowd- 
ing him  hard.  The  Captain  waved  his  hat 
and  shouted,  'Get  there,  Eli!'  The  crowd 
took  up  the  cry,  and  it  soon  became  a  na- 
tional saying."  Captain  Browning  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Oxford,  daughter  of 
J.  B.  and  Mary  Oxford,  of  Gainesville,  Mis- 
souri, December  30,  1855.  To  this  union 
were  born  five  children :  Mary,  now  Mrs.  B. 
Craycroft,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Eflie,  now  Mrs. 
W.  O.  King,  also  residing  in  Chicago;  Wil- 
liam, now  in  Kansas  City;  Orville  H.,  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mabel,  who  mar- 
ried Roy  Reese,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
who  died  March  14,  1899.  Captain  Brown- 
ing was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  gave 
his  support  to  the  man  whom  he  deemed  best 
fitted  to  the  place,  rather  than  blindly  sup- 
porting mere  party  measures.  He  was  never 
an  office-seeker,  though  in  his  many  years 
of  residence  in  Chillicothe  he  held  many 
local  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was 
a  man  of  many  noble  characteristics,  and  had 
a  host  of  friends,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
community  in  which  he  lived,  but  through- 
out the  United  States.      During  the  latter 


years  of  his  life  he  traveled  extensively,  and, 
being  a  man  of  wide  reading,  a  keen  judge 
of  men  and  measures,  and  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced opinions,  he  commanded  attention 
wherever  he  chanced  to  be,  or  with  whom- 
soever he  was  associated.  One  of  his  most 
distinguished  characteristics  was  his  love  for  . 
little  children.  Every  little  child  in  Chillicothe, 
perhaps,  knew  him,  and  they  all  loved  him. 
A  greater  compliment  could  scarcely  be  paid 
any  matt.  After  an  acute  illness  of  two  weeks, 
he  passed  away  September  29,  1899.  A 
touching  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to 
his  memory  in  resolutions  adopted  in 
circuit  court  by  the  Chillicothe  bar.  The 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
and  made  part  of  the  court  record,  are 
as  follows : 

"As  a  preface  to  appropriate  resolutions, 
it  is  deemed  not  improper  that  the  bar  of 
Chillicothe  tender  a  brief  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  one  whose  last  petition 
has  been  filed,  whose  answer  is  in,  whose 
record  is  complete.  Indeed,  his  pleadings 
are  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  Court 
of  Last  Resort,  'where  the  action  lies  in  its 
true  nature,'  and  where  judgment  is  a  final- 
ity. Let  the  facts  be  found — and  they  will 
be — ^and  those  who  linger  for  a  moment  be- 
hind need  have  no  fears. 

"Two  score  years  ago  William  T.  Brown- 
ing was  a  practitioner  and  a  student  of  the 
law  at  Gainesville,  Missouri,  being  associated 
with  Judge  McAfee,  his  life-long  and  bosom 
friend,  who  formerly  held  high  official  station 
in  this  State.  His  professional  labors  were 
next  transferred  to  Princeton,  Missouri,  and 
afterward  closed  in  our  city  of  Chillicothe 
by  voluntary  retirement.  Success  crowned 
his  professional  career.  Coming  as  a  young 
man  from  the  borders  of  a  sister  State  whose 
sons  are  cradled  in  the  light  of  honor  and 
chivalry,  he  undertook  his  career  accompa- 
nied only  by  a  courageous  will,  a  clear  brain 
and  willing  hands. 

"Unaided  in  the  beginning  of  his  active  life 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  wealth,  a  patri- 
mony inherited  from  his  father's  estate  he 
gave  without  reservation  to  his  sister. 

"He  marched  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
War;  he  responded  to  Lincoln's  call  in  the 
sixties.  To  his  family  he  gave  his  heart — 
the  richest  gift  of  mankind.  As  a  lawyer, 
we  find  his  success  built  upon  industry  and 
scrupulous  integrity. 
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" '  No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  hit  emr, 
HU  honor  mud  his  conscience  dear.' 

"Therefore,  let  it  be  resolved,  by  the  bar 
of  ChilHcothe,  that  in  the  death  of  William 
T.  Browning  the  profession  loses  a  member 
who  upheld  its  ancient  honor  and  respect. 

"Resolved  that  this  bar  tender  its  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  these  pro- 
ceedings be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
court,  and  that  a  copy  hereof  be  tendered 
to  his  family. 

"Jambs  L.  Davis,  Chairman, 

**  Joseph  Barton,  Secretary.'* 

Browning^ton. — A  village  in  Henry 
County,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Osceola  & 
Southern  Railway,  eleven  miles  southeast  of 
Clinton,  the  county  seat.  It  has  churches  of 
the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  denominations. 
Its  industries  are  a  steam  flourmill  and  coal 
mines.  In  1899  the  population  was  600.  It 
was  platted  in  1869  by  William  M.  Doyle. 

Brown's  Business  College,  Kansas 
City. — ^This  college  was  founded  in  1893  ^7 
Pierre  Soule  Brown.  It  was  chartered  in 
1895.  It  has  a  regular  attendance  of  over 
two  hundred  students,  and  its  annual  enroll- 
ment is  five  hundred  and  fifty.  Seven  teach- 
ers constitute  its  regular  faculty.  It  affords 
several  courses  of  instruction,  such  as  com- 
mercial course,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
telegraphy,  and  an  English  course.  This 
school  aims  at  giving  instruction  that  is  thor- 
ough and  honest,  and  its  methods  are  prac- 
tical and  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

Brown's  Raid  in  Vernon  County.— 

See  "Vernon  County  Raided  by  Kansans." 

Brumback,  Jefferson,  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  February  7, 
1829.  His  great-grandfather  migrated  from 
Germany  with  his  own  mother,  to  America, 
about  1760,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Page 
County,  Virginia.  He  married  a  Miss  Kauff- 
man,  a  young  woman  of  German  descent, 
who  owned  400  acres  of  land  near  Luray 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  patented  by  Lord 
Fairfax  in  trust  for  her,  the  tract  having  been 
surveyed  by  George  Washington,  when  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years.  They  resided  on 
this  land  till  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1778, 
and  thereafter  the  tract  passed  to  one  of  her 


sons,  John,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Brum- 
back.  This  grandfather,  with  his  family,  in- 
cluding the  father  (John)  of  our  subject, 
moved  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  about  1820. 
John  Brumback,  the  father,  was  bom  in  1808 
and  died  in  1899.  The  maiden  name  of  Mr. 
Brumback's  mother  was  Rebecca  Davis.  The 
ancestors -of  Mr.  Brumback  were  farmers  and 
some  of  them  lived  to  old  age.  Jefferson 
Bmmback  is  the  oldest  of  eleven  children, 
and  grew  up  as  a  country  lad,  attending  the 
public  schools  until  he  entered  Granville  Col- 
lege in  Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1852.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Lucius 
Case  at  Newark,  Ohio,  and  when,  in  1854, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  same  place. 
In  1862  he  was  active  in  raising  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
became  its  major,  and  subsequently  its  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  He  served  with  the  regi- 
ment until  it  was  mustered  out  August  14, 
1865.  At  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
August  30,  1862,  he  was  badly  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  paroled  and  ex- 
changed in  the  spring  of  1863,  when  he  en- 
gaged again  actively  in  military  service.  He 
took  part  in  both  captures  of  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1863,  and  his  regiment  was  among 
the  forces  that  besieged  Vicksburg,  which 
was  captured  July  4,  1863.  Much  of  the  year 
1864  the  regiment  had  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Guntown  and  Tupelo.  Afterward  the 
regiment  constituted  part  of  an  infantry  force 
which,  under  the  command  of  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  pursued  General  Price  and  his  army 
through  Arkansas  and  Missouri  during  their 
raid  north  in  1864.  The  infantry  forces  to 
which  Colonel  Brumback's  regiment  was  at- 
tached then  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  two 
days'  battle  in  December,  1864,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  General  Hood's  army. 
The  Confederate  army  under  General  Hood 
having  become  badly  disorganized  after  the 
defeat  and  having  left  that  section,  the  Nine- 
ty-fifth Ohio,  with  other  troops,  went  to 
Mobile,  Alabama.  There  the  regiment  aided 
in  capturing  the  forts  above  the  city  in  the 
early  part  of  1865,  while  Grant  and  Sherman 
were  delivering  the  final  blows  against  the 
armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston.  When  Lee  and 
Johnston  surrendered,  the  Ninety-fifth  Ohio 
was  in  central  Alabama,  and  in  due  time  was 
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transported  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  it  was 
paid  off  and  disbanded.  Colonel  Brumback 
commanded  the  regiment  much  of  the  time 
while  it  was  in  service,  and  he  and  his  men 
endured  many  of  the  hardships  and  trials 
incident  to  active  warfare. 

After  quitting  the  army  Colonel  Brumback 
resumed  the  practice  pf  law  at  Newark,  Ohio. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  the  district  which  included 
Licking  County.  He  filled  the  office  until 
he  resigned  in  1869  to  settle  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  practiced  his  profession 
until  May,  1900,  when  he  retired.  He  served 
the  city  one  term  as  an  alderman  and  several 
terms  as  city  counselor.  He  was  never  ac- 
tive as  a  politician.  He  preferred  to  be 
studious  and  painstaking  in  his  profession 
and  to  deserve  respect  and  confidence  for 
good  work  as  a  lawyer.  He  belongs  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  Legion.  In  politics  he  has  been 
a  Republican,  though  never  a  strong  par- 
tisan. He  married,  October  18,  1859,  Miss 
Catherine  Fullerton,  by  whom  he  had*  five 
children,  three  of  whom,  sons,  are  still  living. 
Frank  F.  and  Hermann  are  lawyers  in  Kan- 
sas City.     His  wife  died  in  1880. 

Brnmley. — A  village  on  Mill  Creek,  in 
Miller  County,  ten  miles  south  of  Tuscumbia. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1858.  It  has  a  school,  two 
churches,  a  sawmill  and  four  general  stores. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  206. 

•Brunswick. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
in  Chariton  County,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand,  ten  miles  west 
of  Keytesville  on  the  Council  Bluffs  branch 
of  the  Wabash,  and  the  junction  point  of  the 
jSt.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  branch  of  the  same 
road.     The  town  was  founded  in   1835   by 
James  Keyte,  the  founder  of  Keytesville.     It 
was    incorporated    in    1845.     It    ^^^    Cath- 
olic,  Christian,   Episcopal,   Lutheran,    Bap- 
tist, Methodist    Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
Churches.      A  library  is  maintained  in  the 
town,  and  a  fine   graded   school   for  white 
children  and  one  for  colored  children.    Th^ 
town  has  a  public  hall,  two  banks,  a  brick  and 
tile  works,  tobacco  factory,  stave  and  heading 
mill,  grain  elevator,  box  factory,  planing  and 
sawmills,  three  papers,  the  "Brunswicker,** 
the  "Republican"  and  the  "News."    There 
are  about  sixty  other  business  places,  includ- 


ing stores  and  shops.    Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 1,400. 

Bryan,  Bennett,  was  born  in  Mason 
County,  Virginia,  July  27,  1839.  The  year 
following  his  father,  Robert  Bryan,  moved 
with  his  family  from  Virginia  to  Washington 
County,  Missouri.  The  elder  Bryan  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation  and  the  son,  Bennett 
Bryan,  who  has  always  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  husbandry,  is  to-day  considered  one 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  that  line  in 
Washington  County  and  is  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  best  conducted 
farms  in  Belgrade  Valley,  his  farm  compris- 
ing two  hundred  and  seventy  acres.  In  his 
boyhood  there  was  no  public  school  system 
in  vogite,  and  the  only  opportunities  offered 
to  the  youth  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the 
rural  districts,  in  the  way  of  educational  ad- 
vantages, were  such  as  were  furnished 
through  the  medium  of  subscription  schools. 
Young  Bryan  was  by  nature  of  a  studious 
turn  and  he  not  only  diligently  pursued  his 
studies  at  school,  but  has  through  life  been 
an  assiduous  and  earnest  reader,  particularly 
in  the  higher  lines  of  literary  thought.  His 
knowledge  of  the  writings  of  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  poets  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Bryan  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Thirty- 
third  Regiment,  Missouri  Volunteers,  in 
August,  1862.  He  was  afterward  transferred 
to  Company  H  of  the  same  regiment.  The 
regiment  was  first  commanded  by  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  afterward  major  general,  and  later 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  candidate  of  the 
Prohibition  party  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  people,  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  William  A. 
Pile  succeeded  Colonel  Fisk  in  the  commaad 
of  the  regiment  and  Mr.  Bryan  was  promoted 
through  the  various  ranks  of  color  sergeant, 
company  clerk,  orderly  sergeant,  until  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  in  command  of  his 
company  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
He  participated  in  numerous  battles  and 
minor  engagements,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Helena,  Arkansas;  Pleasant  Hill, 
Grand  Cove,  Henderson  Hill,  Yellow  Bayou, 
the  capture  of  Fort  de  Russey,  Louisiana; 
Chicot,  Arkansas ;  Holly  Springs,  Greentown 
and  Tupelo,  Mississippi.  He  followed  Price 
through  Arkansas  and  Missouri  and  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
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Tennessee,  the  siege  of  Mobile,  and  the  fight 
at  Blakely,  Alabama.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
a  consistent  Republican  from  the  organiza- 
tion and  birth  of  the  Republican  party  to  the 
present  time,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant 
for  political  office.  In  religion,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Bryan  was  married 
October  28,  1868,  to  Marietta  Breckenridge, 
daughter  of  Judge  Breckenridge,  of  Dent 
County,  Missouri,  and  related  to  the  cele- 
brated family  of  that  name  in  Kentucky. 

Bryan,  Edward  H.,  physician,  was 
bom  June  17,  1830,  in  Caledonia,  Missouri,  a 
son  of  Dr.  John  Gano  Bryan  and  Eveline 
(Mcllvaine)  Bryan.  His  ancestry  was  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  he  inherited  many  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  that  sturdy  race 
of  people.  As  a  boy  he  excelled  in  feats 
of  horsemanship  and  out-door  sports,  and 
was  noted  for  his  fine  physiqufe  and  activity. 
In  1849  he  went  to  California,  and  for  some 
time  led  a  life  of  varied  adventure  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  His  academic  education  was 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  Potosi,  Missouri, 
and  he  then  studied  medicine  at  McDowell 
Medical  College,  of  St.  Louis.  In  1852  he 
went  to  Paris,  France,  and  completed  his 
medical  studies  in  that  city.  In  1855  he  be-, 
gan  practicing  medicine  in  St.  Louis,  and 
had  attained  professional  prominence  when 
the  Civil  War  began.  Immediately  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
Army  by  President  Davis.  This  appoint- 
ment he  declined,  preferring  a  professional 
commission.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  med- 
ical inspector  on  the  staff  of  General  Van 
Dorn,  and  held  that  position  subsequently 
under  General  Pemberton.  He  also  served 
as  special  agent  of  the  Confederate  States 
Government  upon  secret  and  open  missions. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  his  practice  in  St. 
Louis,  but  in  1867  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  where  for  seventeen  years  he  held 
the  position  of  superintendent  and  physician 
of  the  city  and  county  hospital,  resigning  be- 
cause of  bad  health.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Democratic  committee  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a  time,  and  also  of  the  California 
Pioneer  Society,  was  a  Knight  Templar,  and 
belonged    to    the    Catholic    Church.    Some 


years  before  his  death,  he  was  United  States 
consul  at  Paris,  France,  holding  that  position 
until  ill  health  caused  him  to  resign  it.  He 
then  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  died  there  in 


Bryant,  Walter  Guy,  manufacturer, 
was  born  March  24,  i860,  in  Fairfield,  East 
Ontario,  Canada.  His  parents  were  Guy  and 
Mary  Bryant.  The  father  was  reared  in  Fair- 
field, East  Ontario,  and  died  aged  forty-five 
years.  The  mother  was  reared  at  Eastern 
Comers,  Ontario,  and  is  now  living  at  Brock- 
ville,  Ontario.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  eight  are  living;  three 
daughters  are  married  and  reside  in  the  same 
city  with  the  mother;  one  lives  at  Westport, 
Ontario,  one  in  Dakota,  and  one  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  son  died  in  infancy.  Walter  re- 
ceived a  good  common  school  education  in 
Canada,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Oregon, 
Illinois ;  here  he  remained  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  completed  a  thorough  com- 
mercial course  of  study.  Upon  attaining  his 
majority,  he  became  a  citizen.  He  gained 
a  mastery  of  iron-moulding,  and  became  an 
expert  machinist,  in  shops  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  afterward  removed  to  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
foundry  for  Mr.  Qow.  Later  he  bought  the 
Sheffield  Foundry,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  then  removed  to  Carterville,  Mis- 
souri, and  with  a  Mr.  Schultz  bought  and 
operated  the  Carterville  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine Works.  He  afterward  bought  the  in- 
terest of  his  partner,  and  subsequently  built 
th€t  Galena  (Kansas)  Iron  Works.  He  is  now 
sole  owner  and  proprietor  of  both  of  these 
extensive  plants,  of  an  aggregate  value  of 
$150,000,  specially  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  classes  of  high-grade  mining 
machinery,  in  which  various  ingenious  de- 
vices of  his  own  invention  are  utilized.  His 
working  force  comprises  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  establishments.  He  is  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  holding  to  the  financial  prin- 
ciples, of  that  party  as  affording  the  only 
secure  foundation  for  business  enterprise  and 
stability,  but  is  without  personal  political  am- 
bition. He  has  never  sought  a  public  office, 
and  has  never  filled  but  one,  that  of  council- 
man. He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of  the 
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order  of  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
was  married  September  8,  1885,  to  Miss  Nina 
May  Loomis,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Of  this 
union  have  been  born  three  children,  of 
whom  are  living  Hilda,  born  September  2, 
1886,  in  Iowa,  and  Guy  B.,  born  in  Carter- 
ville,  Missouri,  October  15,  1895.  Edith, 
bom  in  Carterville,  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  Mr.  Bryant  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  successful,  practical  men,  through  whose 
ability  and  effort  the  gfreat  mineral  region  of 
the  Southwest  has  arrived  at  its  wonderful 
development,  uniting  in  himself  various  qual- 
ifications not  often  found  in  one  person.  To 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
mineral  belt,  and  of  the  means  necessary  to 
reach  the  crude  ore,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  must  be  subjected,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  the  various  products  may 
be  applied,  he  adds  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  expert,  machinist,  capable  of  design- 
ing machinery,  and  the  mechanical  ability  to 
direct,  and  if  need  be,  perform  the  work  of 
manufacture.  He  is  highly  esteemed  for 
his  integrity,  and  those  personal  traits  of 
character  which  inspire  confidence  and 
regard. 

Bryant,  William  McKendree,  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Lake  County,  Indiana,  in 
1843,  son  of  EHphalet  W.  and  Esther  Eliza 
(Brown)  Bryant.  The  first  twelve  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  at  his  birthplace,  and  his 
earliest  education  was  obtained  in  an  old- 
fashioned  log  schoolhouse,  and  at  his  own 
home,  where  he  was  taught  by  an  older 
sister  and  brother.  In  1861  (then  just  eigh- 
teen years  of  age)  he  was  the  second  in  his 
county  (Warren,  Iowa), to  enlist  in  the  Union 
Army  for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  official  history  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Iowa  Regiment  of  Volunteers 
(report  of  adjutant  general  of  Iowa,  1864), 
by  Colonel  George  W.  Clark.  "I  can  not 
close  this  short  history  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Iowa  without  making  special  mention  of  its 
gallant  and  accomplished  adjutant,  William 
M.  Bryant.  He  was  appointed  adjutant  at 
the  original  organization  of  the  regiment,  and 
remained  in  that  grade  until  the  consolida- 
tion (November,  1864),  when  he  was  mus- 
tered out  at  his  own  request.  He  has  been 
a  most  thorough  and  faithful  soldier.  He 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Third  Iowa  from 
the  spring  of  1861  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when, 


on  my  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  the  Thirty-fourth.  I  have  often 
congratulated  myself  on  the  happy  selection 
I  made  for  this  important  position.  Brave, 
dignified  and  honorable,  he  possesses  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  gentleman." 
From  the  army  he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
full  classical  course  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1869.  But  teaching  rather  than 
preaehing  proved  to  be  his  mission.  From 
1871  to  1873  he  was  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Burlington,  Iowa.  From  the  latter  place 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  attracted  chiefly  by  the 
personality  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  He  was  a 
principal  in  the  city  schools  from  1873  until 
1881,  when  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  St. 
Louis  high  school,  to  which  he  was  invited 
for  the  special  purpose  of  interesting  classes 
in  psychology  and  ethics.  These  subjects 
were  elective,  and  his  first  class  consisted  of 
fourteen  pupils.  Within  ten  years  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  thus, 
as  Dr.  Soldan  expressed  it,  "from  small  be- 
ginnings, making  this  one  of  the  strongest 
departments  in  the  school."  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  however,  for  reasons  not  explained 
to  him,  the  study  was  dropped  from  the  high- 
school  course,  being  continued  only  as  a  part 
of  the  "normal  course,"  on  fusion  of  the  nor- 
mal with  the  high  school.  On  Dr.  Harris' 
resignation  as  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Bryant  was  urged 
by  several  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  become  a  candidate  for  the  position, 
his  work  in  the  district  schools  being  de- 
scribed by  the  then  president  of  the  board 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  reformation.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  become  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  philosophy  that  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  researches  in 
that  field,  and,  convinced  that  one  "can  not 
serve  two  masters,"  refused  then,  as  he  has 
since  refused,  to  consider  any  proposition 
looking  to  the  division  of  his  energies  as  be- 
tween this  and  other  pursuits.  He  has  de- 
clined professorships  tendered  him  in  several 
universities,  and  in  addition  to  his  work  in  the 
class  room,  has  conducted  a  number  of 
classes  outside  the  school  in  the  study  of 
various  aspects  of  philosophy.  He  has  also 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  art  and  mythology,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  plan  of  reorganization  through  which 
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the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy  was,  in 
1894,  developed  into  a  school  doing  work  in 
higher  education,  and  according  to  methods 
characterizing  the  movement  known  under 
the  name  of  "University  Extension,"  an  im- 
mediate result  being  an  increase  of  member- 
ship from  fifty  to  more  than  five  hundred. 
He  is  the  author  of  four  published  volumes 
entitled  respectively,  "The  World-Energy  and 
its  Self-Conservation,"  "Life,  Death  and  Im- 
mortality" (the  last  essay  in  which  gives  what 
may  be  called  his  "inner  biography"),  "The 
Philosophy  of  Landscape  Painting,"  and 
"Hegel's  Educational  Ideas."  These  vol- 
umes have  been  highly  commended  in  repre- 
sentative journals  as  among  the  "signs  point- 
ing toward  the  foundation  of  an  American 
school  of  philosophic  thought."  He  has  also 
contributed  to  various  magazines,  and  has 
published,  besides,  a  "Syllabus  of  Psychol- 
ogy" and  a  "Syllabus  of  Ethics,"  a  number  of 
essays  in  pamphlet  form,  and  has  (1899)  sev- 
eral works  in  course  of  preparation,  an  ex- 
tended treatise  on  psychology  being  well  on 
the  way  toward  completion.  From  child- 
hood up  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  in  later  years,  being  a  resident 
of  Webster  Groves,  it  has  been  more  con- 
venient for  him  to  affiliate  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  August  8,  1868,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  Augusta  Shade,  whom  he  met 
while  a  student  at  college.  Mrs.  Bryant  was 
bom  near  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege, in  1865.  She  is  a  landscape  painter  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  has  been  especially 
successful  as  a  teacher  of  painting.  The  only 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant  is  Max  Mueller 
Bryant,  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  graduate  of 
Washington  University,  who  is  fitting  him- 
self to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  as 
a  teacher. 

Bryson,  John  Paul,  physician,  was 
bom  April  16,  1846,  at  Macon,  Mississippi, 
son  of  James  and  Eliza  (Banks)  Bryson. 
Reared  on  an  old-time  Mississippi  plantation, 
Dr.  Bryson  received  careful  educational  train- 
ing in  his  youth,  partly  in  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home  and  partly  under 
private  tutorship.  The  Civil  War  diverted 
his  attention  for  a  time  from  his  books,  and 
in  1863,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  and  served  thereafter  until 


the  close  of  the  war,  being  on  duty  most  of 
the  time  in  Virginia.  Returning  to  his  home 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  read  medicine  un- 
der the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  S.  V.  Hill,  of 
Macon,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  skillful 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  South,  and 
in  all  respects  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
In  1866  he  matriculated  at  Humboldt  Medical 
College,  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1868  received 
his  doctor's  degree  from  that  institution. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  from  the  medical 
college,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
at  the  city  hospital,  and  after  serving  in  that 
capacity  one  year,  entered  upon  the  private 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  the  fall  of  1869. 
His  connection  with  the  medical  educational 
work  of  the  city  began  in  1870,  when  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Missouri  Medical  College,  a  position  which 
he  filled  for  two  years.  In  1872  he  became 
quizmaster  at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
and  in  1876  was  appointed  clinical  lecturer  at 
that  institution  on  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
In  1882  he  was  made  professor  of  genito- 
urinary surgery  in  the  same  college  and  has 
since  filled  that  chair,  gaining  an  enviable 
record  as  a  lecturer  and  educator.  His 
career  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  a  record  of  constantly  in- 
creasing patronage,  growing  usefulness  and 
expanding  influence  in  his  profession  and  in 
the  community  at  large.  Since  1869  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Med- 
ico-CWrurgical  Society  of  that  city  and  sim- 
ilar local  medical  societies.  He  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgeons,  and  in  1886  served 
as  vice  president  of  that  association,  and  as 
president  in  1887.  He  has  served  also  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  has  been  conspicuously  active  in 
seeking  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  pro- 
fession to  the  highest  plane  through  these 
various  associations  of  medical  men. 

Buchanan,  George  V.,  educator,  was 
bom  February  14,  1859,  in  Belmont,  Illinois. 
His  father  was  Hiram  Bell  Buchanan,  a  civil 
engineer  and  farmer,  at  one  time  a  prominent 
member  of  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company.  Hiram  B. 
Buchanan  was  a  son  of  Walter  Buchanan,  a 
noted  mathematician,  who  was  widely  known 
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throughout  Illinois  and  the  West.  Walter 
Buchanan  was  a  born  mathematician  and  his 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  that  science, 
including  trigonometry  and  calculus,  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  wonder  among  col- 
lege men,  who  held  him  in  high  esteem. 
Many  knotty  problems  were  sent  to  him  at 
his  home  in  Lawrence  County,  Illinois,  and 
his  solutions  pleased  and  astonished  mathe- 
maticians. He  was  well  known  to  the  public 
men  of  both  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The 
mother  of  Professor  George  V.  Buchanan, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Helen  Blood,  is  still 
living  at  Carbondale,  Illinois.  After  obtain- 
ing the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  a  coun- 
try school.  Professor  Buchanan  completed 
the  high-school  course  at  Olney,  Illinois.  He 
then  took  a  teacher's  course  at  Central 
College  of  Danville,  Indiana,  and  later  com- 
pleted a  classical  course  of  study  at  the 
State  Normal  University  of  Carbondale, 
Illinois,  from  which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1884.  During  his  col- 
lege days,  mathematics  and  philosophy  were 
his  favorite  studies,  as  they  have  been  since, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  accomplishments 
McKendree  College,  of  Lebanon,  Illinois, 
conferred  upon  him,  in  1894,  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  He  began  teaching  school 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  educational  in- 
stitutions which  he  subsequently  attended. 
After  serving  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Mt.  C^rmel,  Illinois,  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  schools  at  Salem,  Illinois. 
Then  from  1886  to  1893,  he  filled  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater,  the  State 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  During 
this  time  he  >yas  an  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of 
Illinois  and  the  Southern  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association,  and  did  much  in  a  general  way 
to  promote  educational  interests.  In  1893  he 
YTSiS  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  is 
now  rounding  out  the  seventh  year  of  his 
service  in  that  capacity.  Since  his  coming  to 
this  State  he  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  has  served  as  an  officer  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  served  in  1899  as  president  of  the 
superintendents'  department  of  that  associa- 
tion and  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  the 
position  for  1900.  At  different  times  he  has 
read  papers  on  philosophical  and  educational 


topics,  which  have  received  high  commenda- 
tion, and  has  delivered  many  lectures  before 
teachers'  institutes  on  pedagogical  and  lit- 
erary themes.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  for  seven  years  he 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  School  Superinten- 
dents, serving  in  1898  as  president  of  one  of 
the  important  departments.  He  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  various  educational 
journals,  is  actively  identified  with  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement  and  was  for  several  years 
an  officer  of  the  Summer  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri. Recognizing  the  great  value  of  good 
literature  as  an  educator,  he  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  sustaining  reading  dubs  and 
was  the  organizer,  and  is  president  of  the 
Nehemgar  Literary  Qub,  a  cultured  circle 
which  considers  leading  questions  and  em- 
braces in  its  membership  the  ablest  thinkers 
and  most  scholarly  people  of  Sedalia.  This 
club  has  done  much  to  promote  intelligent 
study  and  masterful  discussion  of  leading 
questions  in  literature,  education  and  history. 
Professor  Buchanan  has  had  interesting  ex- 
perience in  military  affairs.  While  a  student 
in  the  Southern  Illinois  State  University,  he 
was  for  two  years  a  cadet  and  won  special 
distinction  as  a  valuable  officer  in  the  corps. 
When  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  same 
institution  several  years  later,  he  served  as 
commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  which 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
young  men.  In  this  capacity  he  filled  the 
place  of  a  West  Point  officer,  usually  detailed 
to  such  institutions  by  the  government.  In 
politics  he  has  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party,  but  has  been  in  no  sense  a  strong 
partisan.  Since  1877  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For  years 
he  has  been  an  officer  of  the  church  and  one 
of  its  liberal  supporters.  A  member  of  the 
State  Chautauqua  Board  and  also  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Board 
for  several  years,  he  has  aided  materially  to 
advance  the  interests  of  these  institutions. 
In  Sedalia  he  planned  the  movement  which 
Professor  S.  A.  Weltmer,  then  librarian, 
and  a  few  other  friends  helped  to  carry  out, 
which  resulted  in  making  the  Sedalia  public 
library  a  free  institution.  In  1888  he  became 
a  Mason  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Sedalia 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar.  In  De- 
cember of  1887  Professor  Buchanan  married 
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Miss  Hattie  Starr,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles 
R.  Starr  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  and  a  sister 
of  Major  C.  G.  Starr  of  the  United  States 
Army,  now  serving  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  one  of  the  staff  officers  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Lawton.  Mrs.  Buchanan's  father  was  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  came  in  early  boy- 
hood to  the  United  States.  Her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Almena  Stevens, 
was  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  both 
parents  were  educated  and  refined  people. 
After  gfraduating  from  the  Kankakee  high 
school,  Mrs.  Buchanan  completed  her  educa- 
tion at  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity and  the  St.  Louis  Art  School.  She  is  a 
lady  of  refined  tastes  and  rare  culture,  and  is 
very  active  in  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  kinder- 
garten education  and  good  home  training  for 
the  young.  The  children  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Buchanan  are  Helen  Almena,  Agnes, 
Rachael,  Richard  Bell  and  George  Victor 
Buchanan,  Jr. 

Buchanan,    George   W.,  was    bom 

April  23,  1814,  in  Smythe  County,  Virginia. 
His  gfrandfather,  James  Buchanan,  came 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  what 
was  then  Washington,  now  Smythe  County, 
Virginia,  on  a  farm  granted  to  him  by  King 
George  II,  and  which  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  family.  His  father,  George 
Buchanan,  was  born  in  Smythe  County,  Vir- 
grinia,  and  his  mother,  Agnes  (Lammie) 
Buchanan,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
'•My  father,"  writes  Katharine,  a  daughter  of 
George  W.  Buchanan,  "received  his  earlier 
education  in  the  country  neighborhood 
schools.  He  afterward  attended  college  at 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  he  took  a  thor- 
ough classical  course  and  graduated  with 
honors  in  1835.  Henry  Hoss,  a  noted  educa- 
tor, was  then  president  of  the  college.  After 
leaving  college  my  father  read  law  with  Col- 
onel Preston  at  Marion,  Virginia.  On  Jan- 
uary 7,  1838,  he  bade  farewell  to  family, 
home,  friends,  and  all  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood and  started  forth  to  seek  his  fortune 
among  a  strange  people  in  a  strange  land,  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  'Far  West,* 
traveling  all  the  way  on  horseback.  He  ar- 
rived at  Independence,  Missouri,  on  March 
6,  and  'put  up*  at  the  Noland  House  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  then  went  to  board  with 
Colonel  Lewis  Jones  and  in  a  short  time  com- 
menced teaching  school.    In  an  old  journal 


he  thus  describes  Independence  as  it  wa» 
when  he  first  saw  it:  'Independence  is  a 
handsomely  situated  place  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred.  There  are  some  distinguished 
advantages  over  not  only  the  towns  in  upper 
Missouri,  but  over  almost  every  other  town 
or  city  in  the  Union.  Situated  as  it  is,  it 
enjoys  the  entire  advantages  accruing  from 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Rocky  Mountain  trading 
companies.*  My  father  returned  to  Virginia 
in  the  fall  of  1838,  when  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Louise  Buchanan.  Owing  to  the  deli- 
cate health  of  his  wife  he  remained  there  all 
winter,  her  death  occurring  a  few  months 
after  their  marriage.  He  returned  to  Inde- 
pendence, this  time  traveling  in  a  light  spring 
wagon,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
1863  and  1864,  when  he  and  his  family  lived 
in  St.  Louis,  has  continued  to  make  Inde- 
pendence his  home,  living  in  the  same  house 
which  he  and  his  present  wife  started  to 
housekeeping  in  a  little  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  He  taught  school  several  terms,  was 
postmaster  for  a  time  and  served  as  sheriff 
of  Jackson  County  for  two  terms,  from  1847 
to  1851.  He  has  been  a  lifelong  Jefferson- 
ian  Democrat,  and  prides  himself  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  scratched  a  Democratic 
ticket.  An  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
me  when  I  was  away  at  school  shows  how 
little  he  aspired  to  political  office.  He 
writes:  'When  I  was  young,  like  .most  oth- 
ers, I  had  my  aspirations  for  the  honors  and 
high  places  of  the  world,  and  many  and 
gorgeous  were  the  castles  which  I  built  in 
the  air.  Many  of  them,  I  have  little  doubt, 
I  could  have  reduced  to  realities  had  my 
worldly  ardor  continued,  bpt  fortunately 
(mark  the  word  'fortunately*),  about  this  time 
I  reached  mature  manhood  and  the  scales  of 
ambition  fell  from  my  eyes  and  I  was  enabled 
to  see  pretty  clearly  that  the  greatest  glory 
consisted,  not  in  the  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods  that  I  might  possess,  nor  yet  in  the 
high  places  to  which  the  partisriity  of  the 
giddy  throng  might  exalt  me,  but  in  first 
seeking  the  glory  of  God.'  My  father  has 
always  been  a  great  lover  of  children  and 
they  have  been  just  as  fond  of  'Uncle  Buck,' 
as  many  of  them  call  him.  As  was  said  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  so  may  be  said  of  him: 
*He  loved  God  and  little  children.'  He  has 
ever  been  the  friend  and  advisor  of  young 
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men.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
at  the  bar  to-day  read  law  with  him  in  his 
office.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  many 
years  ago,  and  for  a  time  he  was  alone.  In 
1853  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
J.  Brown  Hovey,  which  continued  until  1859. 
They  had  a  very  large  practice.  After  the 
dissolution  of  this  partnership  he  formed  one 
with  Judge  3trode,  in  the  same  year,  and 
this  continued  several  years.  Judge  Strode 
concluded  to  return  to  his  old  home — I  think 
in  Illinois — so  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
About  this  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and 
business  of  all  kinds  was  almost  destroyed. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  my  father  went  to  St. 
Louis  to  reside.  In  a  short  time  he  and 
Judge  Russell  Hicks,  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  his  day,  entered  into  a  partnership 
which  lasted  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  my 
father  returned  to  Independence,  Judge 
Hicks  remaining  for  some  time  longer  in  St. 
Louis.  Some  time  after  this  he  and  Judge 
Hovey  were  again  partners,  but  not  for  a 
long  period.  Then,  as  he  began,  so  he  ended 
the  days  of  his  active  practice,  alone.  He 
retired  from  the  bar  in  1887.  Being  of  the 
ancestry  that  he  is,  Scotch-Irish,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  be  anything 
but  a  Presbyterian.  He  united  with  the 
church  in  January,  1843,  was  made  elder  in 
1844,  and  has  continued  in  office  ever  since. 
Many  of  his  family  were  ruling  elders  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
church.  As  long  as  he  was  physically  able 
he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  services 
and  was  a  faithful  worker  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  he  participated  prominently  in  the 
organization  and  support  of  the  female  col- 
lege at  Independence,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Mr.  Buchanan  was  married  Novem- 
ber 23,  1849,  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Galbraith  of 
Rockbridge,  Va.,  and  of  this  happy  and 
greatly  blessed  union  there  are  four  living 
children :  James  F.,  George  V.,  Mrs.  Scottie 
B.  McCoy  and  Katharine  Agnes  Buchanan. 
There  are  thirteen  grandchildren,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  honors  the  name  of 
this  good  man,  who  endured  the  hardships  of 
early  years,  and  ends  his  days  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  unlimited  respect  and  love  from 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  fruitful  life 
and  noble  character." 


Buchanan  County. — ^The  territory  out 
of  which  Buchanan  County  was  formed  in 
1838  is  a  part  of  the  Platte  Purchase  acquired 
from  the  Iowa,  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  1836. 
It  was  named  after  James  Buchanan,  who 
was  a  prominent  diplomat  and  adherent  of 
Andrew  Jackson  at  the  time  it  was  formed. 
It  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Missouri,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Phila- 
delphia, Denver  and  San  Francisco,  and  on 
the  meridian  that  passes  through  Lake  Itasca 
and  Galveston.  Its  altitude  is  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  six 
hundred  feet  above  St.  Louis  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  Chicago.  The  highest  point 
in  the  county  is  Reservoir  Hill,  north  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  is  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  low-water  mark.  St.  Joseph  is 
the  county  3eat.  Buchanan  County  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Andrew  County;  on  the 
east  by  DeKalb  and  Qinton  Counties ;  on  the 
south  by  Platte  County,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Missouri  River,  which  curves  eastward  at 
St.  Joseph.  The  county  is  well  watered.  In 
every  part  there  are  living  streams,  on  some 
of  which  the  mill  sites  saved  the  early  settlers 
many  privations  and  inconveniences.  The 
Platte  River  flows  through  the  county  from 
north  to  south  and  receives  One  Hundred 
and  Two  River,  Bee  Creek  and  some  smaller 
streams  from  the  west,  and  Third  Fork,  Cas- 
tine  Creek  and  Maiden  Creek  from  the  east. 
The  streams  are  clear  and  never  failing,  and 
springs  of  good,  pure  water  abound  every- 
where. In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  Missouri  Bottoms,  there  are  a  number  of 
lakes  of  a  curving  shape.  The  principal  of 
these  is  Contrary  Lake,  semicircular  in 
shape,  six  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  a  few  miles  southwest  of  St.  Joseph 
and  is  becoming  quite  a  public  resort.  It 
abounds  in  fish  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  ducks  and  geese  in  the  fall,  and  thus 
affords  good  sport  for  anglers  and  huntsmen. 
The  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  stock  yards 
is  less  than  two  miles,  and  an  electric  railway 
connecting  it  with  the  city  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  lake  receives  its  name  either 
from  the  treacherous  character  of  the  storms 
which  agitate  its  surface,  or  from  Contrary 
Creek,  which  flows  into  it  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  current  of  the  Missouri  River. 
There  are  seven  other  lakes  south  of  it. 
namely:    Sugar,  Horseshoe,  Muskrat,  Lost, 
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Singleton,  Prairie  and  Marks,  which,  though 
smaller,  abound  in  fish,  ducks  and  geese, 
and  afford  good  fishing  and  hunting.  On 
the  west  of  the  county  flows  the  Missouri 
River,  navigable  for  steamboats  of  consid- 
erable size  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  channel  opposite  Si.  Joseph  is  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  yards  wide  and  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  deep  at  low-water  mark. 
High  water  deepens  in  twenty-three  feet. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  water  that  flows 
out  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  passes  St.  Jo- 
seph. One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
gallons  per  second  flows  past  St.  Joseph  at 
the  ordinary  spring  flood.  The  bedrock  is 
forty  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
thirty  feet  of  which  is  coarse  and  fine  sand, 
five  feet  stiff  blue  sand,  and  five  feet  of  gravel 
and  bowlders.  Through  this  last  layer  a 
stream  of  pure,  clear  water  flows.  With  two 
feet  of  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  river  and 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  spring  is  54  degrees.  The  soil 
of  the  river  bottoms  is  very  deep  and  rich, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn. 
Away  from  the  river  bottoms  the  land  is  an 
undulating  prairie,  presenting  a  rare  diversity 
of  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  surface 
is  somewhat  broken  along  the  divides,  the 
soil  is  productive  and  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grasses  and  cereals,  especially 
corn.  Good  crops  can  be  raised  during  very 
wet  or  very  dry  seasons.  The  soil  is  porous 
and  ten  hours  sunshine  will  make  the  roads 
passable  and  the  fields  tillable.  The  crops 
can  thus  withstand  much  moisture  and  thrive, 
or  endure  prolonged  drouths.  There  are  no 
waste  lands,  as  even  the  sloughs  may  be 
drained  and  turned  into  corn  lands.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  pure.  The  temperature  is 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  except  that  the 
winters  are  uniform.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  health  of  mind  and 
vigor  of  body.  From  the  beginning  the 
county  has  made  provision  for  the  care  of 
its  indigent  sane  and  insane.  From  1840  to 
1850  the  sick  and  infirm  were  granted  a 
monthly  or  yearly  allowance  in  addition  to 
clothing  and  medical  attendance.  In  1857  ^ 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  was  pur- 
chased. The  farm  was  maintained  until  1868, 
when  the  patients  and  paupers  were  brought 
to  St.  Joseph  and  maintained  by  contract  for 
over  three  years.  In  1871  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  close  to  St.  Joseph 


was  bought,  upon  which  a  large  frame  house 
had  been  built.  To  this  seven  men  and  six 
women  were  transferred.  In  1873  ^  f^ame 
building  was  erected  for  the  insane  who  had 
been  returned  from  State  Asylum  No.  i  at 
Fulton  on  account  of  its  crowded  condition. 
In  1 881  the  county  built  an  asylum  with  mod- 
em equipments  for  the  care  of  the  incurable 
insane,  large  enough  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  patients.  The  curable  in- 
sane are  maintained  at  State  Asylum  No.  2, 
the  average  number  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  county  defrays  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  indigent  and  sick  at  the 
county  farm.  The  superintendent  receives  a 
salary  of  $75.00  a  month.  Buchanan  County 
is  a  blue  grass  region  and  consequently  the 
raising  of  cattle  is  a  very  large  industry. 
Formerly  many  farms  were  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  fine  cattle,  but  now  the  farms  are 
all  stocked  with  superior  breeds,  so  that  this 
specialty  is  no  longer  profitable.  The  rais- 
ing of  fine  horses  is  a  specialty  of  which  some 
very  fine  specimens  have  recently  been  sold. 

Education  has  been  carefully  fostered  in 
Buchanan  County.  As  early  as  1846  a  pub- 
lic convention  of  influential  citizens  was  held 
in  the  interests  of  public  education.  Suit- 
able buildings  and  competent  teachers  re- 
ceived earnest  attention.  This  convention 
recommended  an  association  of  teachers. 
The  associated  efforts  of  over  fifty  years  has 
resulted  in  a  system  of  county  schools  which 
measure  up  to  the  highest  ideals.  There  be- 
ing no  large  towns  in  the  county  outside  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  work  of  grading  has  been 
difficult,  and  yet  commendable  progress  has 
been  made.  Competent  authority  pro- 
nounces the  Buchanan  County  schools  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  State.  There  are  seventy 
schools  in  the  county  and  eighty-five  teach- 
ers, and  an  enrollment  of  six  thousand  pupils. 
The  length  of  the  school  term  is  eight 
months  and  the  annual  disbursements  for 
school  purposes  $30,000.  The  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  com,  grass,  oats,  pota- 
toes. 

The  first  settlers  came  from  Oiy  County, 
and  Platte  Township  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  struggles  of  the  pioneers.  Absalom  En- 
yard  came  in  1836,  and  Pleasant  Yates,  Isaac 
Farris,  Levi  Jackson,  John  Johnson,  Robert 
Prather,  Philip  Walker  and  Robert  Wilson  in 
1837.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  that  came 
to  Crawford  Township,  was  O.  M.  Spencer. 
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Dr.  Silas  McDonald,  the  first  physician  in  the 
county,  came  in  1838.  The  three  towns  in 
this  township,  Halleck,  Wallace  and  Faucett, 
are  described  elsewhere.  Hiram  Roberts 
came  to  Bloomington  Township  in  1836. 
Then  came  Cornelius  Roberts,  Isom  Gard- 
ner, Amos  Horn,  John  Underwood,  Holland 
Jones,  Thomas  Hickman,  William  Hickman, 
William  Ballow,  Matt  Geer,  Hardin  Hamil- 
ton, Mrs.  Sally  Davis,  Thomas  Hill,  Francis 
Drake  Bowen,  Stephen  Field,  James  Hamil- 
ton and  Isaac  Van  Hoozier  in  1837.  Robert 
M.  Stewart,  who  became  Governor  of  the 
State,  came  the  next  year.  Rush  Township 
was  first  settled  in  1837  by  William  Allison, 
John  Allison  and  James  Canter.  Peter  Price 
and  Isaac  Lower  were  the  first  settlers  of 
Wayne  Township.  Center  Township  was 
settled  by  Richard  Hill,  Jesse  Reames,  Zach- 
ariah  Waller,  Elijah  W.  Smith,  Thomas 
Moore,  Lucas  Dawson  and  John  Martin  in 
1837.  Agency  Township  was  settled  in  1837 
by  James  and  Robert  Gilmore^  Samuel  Poteet 
and  William  McDowell.  In  1839  Robert 
Gilmore  established  a  ferry  over  the  Platte 
River  which  continued  to  be  operated  until 
the  county  built  the  present  wagon  bridge  in 
1868.  Ishmael  Davis  in  1837  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Tremont  Township,  and 
R.  T.  Davis  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  county.  This  was  near  "Rock  House 
Prairie,"  described  elsewhere.  Calvin  James, 
of  barbecue  fame,  located  in  Marion  Town- 
ship in  1837.  In  1900  Buchanan  County  had 
a  population  of  121,838. 

T.   R.  ViCKROY. 

Bueklin. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Linn  County,  the  crossing  point  of  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroads,  twenty  miles  southeast 
of  Linneus,  and  two  hundred  and  four  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  It  has  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Union  Churches,  a 
graded  public  school,  a  bank,  gristmill,  saw- 
mill, a  weekly  newspaper,  the  "Herald,"  and 
about  thirty-five  other  business  enterprises, 
including  stores,  lumber  and  coal  yards, 
shops,  etc.    Population  1899  (estimated),  800. 

Buckner,  Alexander,  lawyer,  legisla- 
tor and  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1785,  and  died  in  Cape  Girardeau  County, 
Missouri,  June  6,  1833.    After  studying  law. 


he  removed  to  Charleston,  Clark  County,  In- 
diana, in  1812,  where  a  number  of  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  General  George  Rog- 
ers Qark  in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  settled  on  the  military  grant 
made  to  them  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  He 
lived  there  until  1818,  when  he  removed  to 
Missouri,  it  is  said  on  account  of  a  duel  to 
which  he  was  a  party,  in  Indiana.  In  his  re- 
moval to  Missouri  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  father,  Nicholas  Buckner,  and  his  five 
sisters.  He  settled  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
entered  on  the  practice  of  law.  His  talents 
and  virtues  brought  him  into  conspicuous 
recognition  at  once,  and  he  soon  became  a 
leading  lawyer:  In  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  the  State  he  was  appointed  cir- 
cuit attorney  and  shortly  afterward  was 
elected  one  of  the  five  delegates  from  Cape 
Girardeau  County  to  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Missouri,  the  one  which,  in 
1820,  formed  the  constitution  on  which  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  he  was  made  pres- 
ident. After  its  admission,  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1830  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  David  Bar- 
ton, being  the  third  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Three  years  after,  he  died 
of  cholera  on  his  farm  five  miles  south  of 
Jackson,  his  wife  falling  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease,  in  the  same  house,  a  few  hours  later. 
They  were  both  buried  in  the  same  grave, 
on  their  farm.  They  left  no  descendants. 
Senator  Buckner,  while  a  young  man  in  Indi- 
ana, was  an  active  and  zealous  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Blazing  Star  Lodge  of  Charleston, 
and  when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana  was 
organized  in  1817,  chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
he  was  elected  first  grand  master.  Through 
his  efforts  the  Unity  Lodge  of  Jackson,  Mis- 
souri, was  established.  He  left  a  good  name 
behind  him  in  Indiana  when  he  removed  to 
Missouri,  and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Freemasons  of  that  State  that  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1897,  sixty-four  years 
after  his  death,  his  bones  were  taken  up  and 
reinterred  in  the  city  cemetery  in  the  city  of 
Cape  Girardeau.  The  work  was  performed 
with  full  Masonic  funeral  ceremony,  repre- 
sentatives of  Masonic  lodges  of  seven  States 
being  present,  Honorable  Mason  J.  Niblack, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Indiana,  con- 
ducting the  exercises ;  Past  Grand  Master  M. 
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C.  Crawford,  of  Illinois,  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  the  prayer  being  offered  by 
Chaplain  J.  D.  Dillard,  of  St.  Mark's  Lodge, 
Jackson,  and  with  an  eloquent  eulogy  by  Mn 
Houck,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and  representa- 
tives from  lodges  of  seven  different  States 
being  present  and  taking  part  in  the  final 
obsequies  of  a  brother  whom  all  delighted  to 
honor.  The  expense  of  the  reinterment,  to- 
gether with  the  monument  placed  over  the 
new  grave,  was  borne  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Indiana.  Senator  Buckner  is  represented 
as  of  medium  height,  with  a  bearing  digni* 
fied,  but  affable  and  agreeable.  He  was  a 
persuasive,  rather  than  eloquent  speaker,  of 
industrious  habits,  fond  of  his.profession  and 
successful  in  the  practice  of  it.  His  high 
honor  was  recognized  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  and  he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  people  of  the  State ; 
and  when  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight  years,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  the 
zenith  of  his  usefulness,  it  was  felt  that  the 
State  had  lost  one  of  its  most  promising 
citizens. 

Buckner,  Aylett  Hawes,  lawyer  and 
Congressman,  was  bom  at  Fredricksburg, 
Virginia,  December  14,  1817,  and  died  at 
Mexico,  Missouri,  February  5,  1894.  He 
was  a  son  of  Richard  and  Mildred  (Strother) 
Buckner.  His  father  died  while  Aylett  H. 
Buckner  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  leaving  a 
widow  and  six  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  eldest,  and  a  heavily  en- 
cumbered estate.  Prior  to  his  father's  death, 
Aylett  H.  Buckner  was  sent  to  Georgetown 
College,  District  of  Columbia,  and  afterward 
took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Later  he  was  instructed  by  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Aylett  Hawes,  who  for  sixteen  years  repre- 
sented the  Culpeper  (Virginia)  District  in 
Congress,  and  who  at  his  death  liberated  one 
hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  and  provided  for 
their  deportation  to  Liberia.  For  a  while 
young  Buckner  taught  school.  In  1837  he 
removed  to  Palmyra,  Missouri,  where  he  was 
appointed  a  deputy  sheriff.  The  day  time 
he  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
nights  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1838  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri.  He  located  at  Bowling  Green,  the 
county  scat  of  Pike  County,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  Judge  Gilchrist  Porter  and  him- 
self were  the  only  resident  lawyers  of  that 


town.  About  1840  he  purchased  the  "Salt 
River  Joumal,"which  he  managed  and  edited, 
and  supported  through  its  columns  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  President  in  1840.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of 
Pike  County  and  refused  renomination  at 
the  end  of  his  term.  During  his  period  in 
office  he  diligently  augmented  his  knowledge 
of  law  by  hard  study.  He  practiced  at  the 
bar  of  Pike  and  other  northeastern  counties 
until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and 
opened  an  office  there.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  attorney  for  the  old  Missouri  Sute 
Bank  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  rail- 
road commissioner  by  Governor  Sterling 
Price  in  conjunction  with  Qaiborne  F. 
Jackson  and  George  W.  Hough.  In  1855  he 
returned  to  Pike  County  and  took  up  his 
residence  on  a  farm  near  Bowling  Green.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Third  Judi- 
cial Circuit,  then  comprised  of  St.  Charles, 
Lincoln,  Pike,  Warren,  Montgomery  and 
Callaway  Counties.  While  serving  as  judge 
he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  one  of  the 
five  delegates  to  represent  Missouri  in  the 
"Peace  Congress"  at  Washington  in  July, 
1861.  His  colleagues  from  Missouri  in  the 
congress  were  General  Alexander  W.  Doni- 
phan, John  D.  Coulter,  Honorable  H.  W. 
Hough  and  Waldo  P.  Johnson.  In  1862 
Judge  Buckner  removed  to  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, and  became  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  in  St.  Louis.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  to  attend  a  convention  of  tobacco 
manufacturers  at  Cleveland  and  aided  in 
establishing  a  system  of  stamping  the  manu- 
factured article.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Missouri,  and  in  1872  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  at  large  from  Missouri  to  the  Balti- 
more convention.  The  same  year  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth 
District,  now  the  Ninth,  was  elected  and  was 
his  own  successor  for  five  terms.  He  was 
appointed  on  the  committee  of  private  land 
claims  in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and  be- 
came the  leading  member  of  the  committee. 
His  speeches  on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  on 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  during  that 
Congress  attracted  wide  attention.  In  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  committee. 
During  the  session  he  prepared  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  affairs  of  the  district.  He 
served  during  three  terms  of  Congress  as 
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chairman  of  the  committee  on  banking  and 
currency,  and  as  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
mittee one  other  term  in  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. His  speech  on  the  resumption  oi 
specie  payment  and  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  on  that 
subject.  In  1841 '  Judge  Buckner  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Minor,  a  daughter  of 
James  Clark,  of  Lincoln  County.  His  widow 
resides  at  Mexico.  By  that  union  there  are 
five  children  living,  all  married,  four  of  whom 
reside  at  Mexico.  They  are  Captain  James 
C,  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
at  present  circuit  clerk  of  Audrain  County; 
Charles  A.,  merchant;  Stonewall  J.,  banker; 
Mildred,  wife  of  William  F.  Whitney,  and 
Margaret,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Marquess  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Judge  Buckner's  long  and  useful  life  in 
the  public  service  makes  his  name  one  of 
which  his  countrymen  may  well  be  proud,  and 
a  lasting  heritage  to  his  children  and  their 
descendants. 

Buckskull. — See  "Currentview." 

Buddy  George  Knight,  who,  as  finan- 
cier, citizen  and  churchman,  rendered  to  St. 
Louis  services  of  inestimable  value,  was  born 
February  12,  1802,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis  September  24,  1875. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  manhood,  Mr. 
Budd  followed  a  seafaring  life,  visiting  vari- 
ous Mediterranean  and  South  American  ports 
and  the  British  Indies  as  supercargo  on  trad- 
ing vessels  owned  by  Henry  Pratt,  in  those 
days  a  famous  Philadelphia  merchant.    In 
the  fall  of  1835  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
West,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  observations 
and  a  shrewd  forecast  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Western  cities,  removed  with 
his  family  to  St.  Louis  the  year  following.  He 
brought  with  him  to  St.  Louis  a  stock  of 
merchandise,  and  for  two  or  three  years  after 
his  coming  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.    He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  banking  business,  becoming  associated 
with  Andrew  Park,  as  head  of  the  banking 
house  of  Budd  &  Park.    From  the  beginning 
of  his  career  in  St.  Louis,  he  was  an  active, 
forceful  factor  in  promoting  the  up-building 
of   that   city   and   the   development   of   its 
tributary  country,  not  only  within  the  sphere 
of  his  action  as  a  business  man,  but  as  a  citi- 
zen, solicitous  at  all  times  for  the  general 
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welfaffe  of  the  city  and  State  in  which  he  had 
established  his  home.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  council,  and  while  serving  in  that 
body  impressed  his  progressive  ideas  on  dty 
legislation.  His  financial  acumen  especially 
commended  him  to  the  public,  and  in  1850  he 
was  elected  city  comptroller,  entering  upon 
his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  un- 
der the  mayoralty  of  Mayor  Kennett.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  his  term,  however,  he  re- 
signed the  comptrollership  to  become  the 
publisher  of  the  "St.  Louis  Intelligencer/' 
established  by  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
who  were  especially  anxious  that  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  interests  of  the  city 
should  have,  in  this  connection,  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Budd's  sagacity  and  experience  in  the 
promotion  of  various  important  enterprises. 
Associated  with  him  in  an  editorial  capacity 
were  J.  B.  Crockett,  who  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  and  later  E.  A.  Lewis, 
afterward  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri.  He  had  a  marked  genius  for  finan- 
ciering, and,  in  addition  to  formulating  many 
financial  enterprises  and  representing  at  dif- 
ferent times  large  financial  interests,  was  an 
instructive  writer  on  topics  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture. At  an  early  period  of  its  history,  he 
was  financial  editor  of  the  "Missouri  Demo- 
crat," and  gave  that  paper  a  reputation  for 
breadth  and  intelligence  in  dealing  with  mon- 
etary affairs  which  was  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  its  prestige  and  prominence.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  his  stauncb 
loyalty  and  recognized  ability  as  a  financier 
combined  to  bring  him  into  prominence  in 
connection  with  governmental  finances  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  as  the  agent  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  he  sold  large  numbers  of  the 
"five-twenty"  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  purchased  many  government  se- 
curities for  the  New  York  financiers.  From 
1864  to  1868  he  again  served  as  city  comp- 
troller of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Budd  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank, 
having  drafted  the  charter  under  which  that 
now  famous  monetary  institution  was  organ- 
ized— ^to  encourage  thrift  and  economy 
among  the  men  connected  with  the  river 
traffic — ^and  he  served  also  for  many  years  as 
a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

Bnechle,  William  Louis,  surveyor 
of  customs  at  St.  Joseph,  was  bom  April 
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17,  i860,  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  son  of 
William  and  Anna  (Altman)  Bnechle,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany.  The 
father  first  settled  in  Kentucky  after  com- 
ing to  this  country  from  the  Fatherland,  but 
left  Louisville,  where  he  made  his  home,  in 
1856,  and  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he 
became  one  of  tKe  most  prominent  and 
highly  respected  residents  of  that  Missouri 
city.  The  elder  Buechle  came  to  America 
a  single  man,  but  after  realizing  the  richness 
and  splendors  of  this  country,  he  returned 
to  Germany,  married  the  girl  of  his  choice, 
and  brought  his  bride  to  America.  The  rel- 
atives of  Mrs.  Buechle  were  distinguished 
on  account  of  the  valiant  service  they  per- 
tormed  for  Germany  in  the  conflicts  between 
that  country  and  other  European  powers, 
and  they  were  particularly  prominent  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  they  took  in  the  bloody 
struggles  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Wil- 
liam L.  Buechle  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Joseph,  and  then  attended  the 
business  college  of  Bryant  &  Stratton,  being 
a  student  in  the  branches  of  that  institu- 
tion at  both  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph.  He 
availed  himself  of  a  thorough  business  course 
and  was  graduated  with  an  assurance  that 
he  was  prepared  for  actual  and  practical 
experience.  This  he  demonstrated,  and 
immediately  after  leaving  the  business  col- 
lege he  held  good  positions  as  book- 
keeper, and  in  other  clerical  capacities  of  a 
similar  nature.  Until  1884  he  was  engaged 
in  office  work  of  various  kinds.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  deputy  city  collector  of  St.  Joseph.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1888,  when  he 
received  the,  appointment  of  deputy  audi- 
tor of  that  city.  From  1890  to  1895  he  held 
a  remunerative  position  in  the  State  National 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph.  In  the  last  named  year 
he  organized  the  Buechle  Abstract  &  Title 
Company,  and  became  the  president  of  that 
organization,  still  holding  the  position  at  the 
present  time  (1900).  In  1898  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Buechle  Investment 
Company  of  St.  Joseph,  and  was  elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  Buechle  was  a  member  of  the  Saxton 
Rifles,  formerly  a  popular  military  organi- 
zation of  St.  Joseph.  Politically,  Mr.  Buechle 
has  been  before  the  public  eye  for  many 
years,  and  his  record  is  unblemished.  From 
1884  to  1890  he  was  deputy  city  collector  and 


auditor  of  St.  Joseph.  From  1S92  to  1896 
he  was  a  member  of  the  common  council 
of  St.  Joseph,  as  an  akierman-at-large  from 
the  Sixth  Ward  of  that  city,  and  served  his 
constituents  with  marked  ability  and  faith- 
fulness during  that  time.  He  was  in  the 
chair  as  president  of  thef  common  council 
during  the  three  terms  of  1893-4-5. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  to  the  important  office  of  surveyor 
of  customs  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  is 
ex-officio  custodian  of  the  postoifice  and  cus- 
tomhouse building  of  that  city.  Mr.  Buechle 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Republicans  of  Missouri.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  city  central 
committee  of  St.  Joseph  from  1896  to  1898, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  same  committee 
during  the  preceding  four  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional committee  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Missouri,  and  has  repeatedly  been  a  dele- 
gate to  State  conventions  and  other  gath- 
erings of  importance  in  political  circles.  He 
was  raised  a  Presbyterian.  In  secret  soci- 
ety circles  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  St.  Joseph.  He  is  past  master  of  Charity 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  No.  331  ; 
is  a  member  of  Mitchell  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  a  member  of  Hugh  de  Payens 
Commandery,  No.  51,  Knights  Templar,  and 
is  a  past  potentate  of  Moila  Temple,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Joseph  Lodge,  No.  22,  Knights  of 
Pythias;  Modoc  Tribe,  No.  29,  Independ- 
ent Order  Red  Men;  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
Royal  Court,  and  National  Union.  Mr. 
Buechle  was  married,  June  23,  1897,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Osborne,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  B.  Osborne,  of  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Osborne  is  a  prominent  retired 
merchant  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Buechle  has  a 
distinguished  ancestry,  members  of  her  fam- 
ily on  both  sides  having  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  Osborne  family  came 
from  New  Jersey,  and  early  members  of  it 
were  prominent  Revolutionary  officers  and 
conspicuous  fig^ires  in  the  events  of  Colo- 
nial days. 

Buffalo. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Dallas 
County,  located  in  Benton  Township,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Lebanon,  on  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railway.  It  is  an  incorporated 
city  of  the  fourth  class,  and  is  delightfully 
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situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  vast 
tract  of  prairie  country  to  the  west.  The 
first  building  erected  on  the  site  was  built 
by  Joseph  F.  Miles,  in  1839.  He  gave  to 
the  town  the  name  of  Buffalo  when  it  was 
laid  out  for  county  seat  purposes,  in  1844, 
in  honor  of  hjs  birthplace,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in 
1854,  and  again  in  1870.  It  has  Christian, 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  North  and 
South,  Churches,  a  good  courthouse,  a  fine 
graded  school,  two  banks,  a  flouring  mill, 
two  newspapers,  the  ''Reflex'*  and  the  "Rec- 
ord ;"  two  hotels,  and  thirty  business  houses, 
including  well  stocked  stores  in  various  lines 
of  trade  and  shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 1,500. 

Bugfff  John  P.9  was  born  May  10, 
1826,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  son  of  Peter  T. 
and  Anna  G.  Bugg.  His  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  served  m  the  American  Army 
during  the  War  of  181 2,  and  received  from 
Congress  a  g^ant  of  land  for  the  services 
thus  rendered.  The  parents  of  John  P.  Bugg 
removed  from  Augusta  to  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, in  his  infancy,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  last  named  city  he  attended 
the  country  schools  in  his  youth,  and  in  these 
schools  obtained  the  education  which  fitted 
him  to  become  a  successful  man  of  affairs. 
He  came  to  Missouri  first  in  1854,  but  in 
a  short  time  returned  to  Georgia,  and  re- 
mained in  his  native  State  during  the  next 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came 
again  to  Missouri,  at  the  request  of  his  aunt, 
and  took  charge  of  her  estate,  which  was 
quite  widely  known  as  the  John  H.  Perry 
estate,  to  which  belonged  much  property  in 
Washington  County.  For  many  years  there- 
after he  continued  to  act  as  the  agent  for  Mrs. 
Perry,  loaning  for  her  large  sums  of  money 
and  handling  the  lead  output  of  the  noted 
Perry  mines.  By  his  careful  management 
and  capable  financiering,  he  added  largely 
to  the  value  of  this  estate,  and  at  Mrs. 
Perry's  death  inherited  a  handsome  prop- 
-erty  from  her.  From  1874  until  1889 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  merchandising 
and  mining  at  Potosi,  in  company  with  his 
brother.  In  the  year  last  named  he  disposed 
of  all  his  business  interests  in  this  connec- 
tion and  retired  permanently  from  business 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  well  spent  life  and 
intelligent  efforts.     Though  he  had  not  the 


advantages  of  higher  education  in  his  youth, 
he  has  been  a  close  observer  and  a  careful 
reader,  and  as  a  consequence  has  become  a 
man  of  broad  general  information,  an  inter- 
esting conversationalist  and  an  entertaining, 
as  well  as  congenial  companion  at  all  times. 
Before  the  Whig  party  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence Mr.  Bugg  affiliated  with  that  party 
politically,  and  since  the  demise  of  that  or- 
ganization he  has  been  a  Democrat.  He  has 
never  had  any  ambition,  however,  to  fill  pub- 
lic station,  and  has  not  aspired  to  political 
honors.  In  October,  of  1869,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Gibbon,  whose  home  was  in 
Dunklin  County.  They  have  no  children  of 
their  own,  but  have  an  adopted  daughter, 
on  whom  they  have  lavished  a  wealth  of 
parental  affection. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — 

These  are  voluntary  associations  of  persons 
for  assisting  one  another  in  acquiring  homes 
by  loaning  money  to  their  shareholders  from 
a  common  fund.  Different  associations  have 
different  methods  of  conducting  their  affairs, 
but  the  general  practice  is  the  fixing  of  shares 
at  a  recognized  sum— say  $200.  E^ich  share- 
holder makes  a  monthly  payment  of  $1  a 
share,  and  the  sum  of  these  monthly  pay- 
ments is  loaned  out  to  the  shareholders  who 
desire  to  borrow.  If  the  number  of  shares 
in  an  association  is  300,  and  the  monthly 
dues  $2  on  each  share,  there  will  be  $600 
a  month  paid  in,  to  be  loaned  to  the  mem- 
bers. If  there  be  two  or  more  members 
desiring  to  borrow  at  the  same  time,  the 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  association — say 
$600 — ^is  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  bidder  offering^the  highest  premium  is 
awarded  the  money.  This  premium  is  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  and  the  borrower  re- 
ceives the  residue.  If  the  sum  borrowed  is 
$600,  and  the  premium  bid  is  20  per  cent, 
he  receives  $600  less  $120,  or  $480.  The 
.borrower  pays  monthly  interest  on  the  loan 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  in  ad- 
vance, which,  on  $600,  would  be  $3.00  per 
month.  The  borrower  being  a  member  and 
shareholder,  receives  his  proportion  of  the 
profit  which  these  discounts  bring  to  the  as- 
sociation; and  if  the  association  meets  with 
no  losses  and  its  affairs  are  economically  ad- 
ministered, his  monthly  payments  of  $3  in- 
terest and  $1  per  share  on  each  of  his  three 
shares  will  pay  the  loan  in  100  months.    The 
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purpose  of  the  associations  is  to  eriable  per- 
sons of  limited  means  to  secure  a  home  by 
means  of  monthly  payments.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  keep  little  money,  or  none  at  all,  on 
hand,  but  to  sell  the  sum  of  the  monthly 
payments  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  where 
this  practice  is  strictly  followed,  there  is  lit- 
tle temptation  for  dishonesty  and  irregular- 
ity. When  a  shareholder  secures  a  loan  he 
makes  the  association  secure  by  giving  a 
trust  deed  on  real  estate — generally  the  plot 
upon  which  he  proposes  to  build,  or  the 
house  he  has  bought — ^and,  in  addition, 
pledges  his  shares.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  non-borrowers  among  the  shareholders, 
as  well  as  borrowers.  The  average  in  all  the 
associations  in  St.  Louis  in  1897  was  39  non- 
borrowers  and  99  borrowers  for  each  one; 
and  in  the  State,  68  non-borrowers  and  126 
borrowers  and  99  borrowers  for  each  one; 
rowing  members  simply  pay  their  monthly 
dues  of  $1,  and  in  the  end  receive  the  full 
value  of  their  shares  in  money.  The  time 
in  which  the  shares  in  an  association  ma- 
ture depends  on  its  management,  and  its 
measure  of  exemption  from  losses.  In  St. 
Louis  the  range  for  maturing  series  down  to 
1897  was  from  70  to  127  months ;  and  for  as- 
sociations outside  of  St.  Louis  the  range 
was  from  90  to  165  months. 

The  associations  are  subject  to  super- 
vision by  a  State  officer,  known  as  Super- 
visor of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  who 
is  required  to  make  an  examination  at  least 
once  a  year  of  each  one;  this  examination 
being  directed  to  "the  mode  of  conducting 
and  managing  its  affairs,  the  action  of  its 
directors,  the  investment  of  its  funds,  the 
security  offered  its  members  and  those  by 
whom  its  engagements  are  held,  and  whether 
the  requirements  of  its  charter  and  the  law 
have  been  complied  with."  The  report  of  this 
officer  shows  that  there  were,  in  1897,  255 
associations  in  the  State — 156  outside  of  St. 
Louis  and  97  in  the  city.  Those  outside  of  St. 
Louis  showed  cash  on  hand,  $295,999 ;  loans 
on  real  estate,  $10,175,875;  loans  on  stock, 
$352,921;  due  from  members,  $207,011;  real 
estate,  $734*973 ;  furniture  and  fixtures,  $39,- 
685;  miscellaneous,  $143,885;  total  re- 
sources, $11,950,352;  and  under  liabilities: 
dues  account,  $7,302,353;  full  paid  stock, 
$919,359;  prepaid  stock,  $500,071;  bills 
payable,  $446,817;  surplus,  $2,040,854;  pre- 
miums  returnable,  $695,537;   miscellaneous. 


$45,358;  total,  $11,956,352.  The  97  associa- 
tions in  St.  Louis  showed  cash  on  hand, 
$268,967;  loans  on  real  estate,  $8,665468; 
loans  on  stock,  $262,582 ;  due  from  members, 
$208,614;  real  estate^  $791,118;  furniture, 
and  fixtures,  $19,022;  miscellaneous,  $331,- 
642;  total  resources,  $10,547,356;  and  under 
liabilities;  dues  account,  $6,065,328;  full 
paid  stock,  $399,155 ;  prepaid  stock,  $273,142 ; 
bills  payable,  $726,303;  surplus,  $1,718,005; 
premiums  returnable,  $1,146,341 ;  miscellane- 
ous, $219,078;  total,  $10,547,356.  The  asso- 
ciations outside  of  St.  Louis  showed  36,069 
members,  of  whom  22,464  were  borrowers, 
and  13,605  non-borrowers,  with  a  total  of 
164,597  shares  in  force ;  and  those  in  the  city 
showed  13,394  menAers,  of  whom  9,572  were 
borrowers,  and  3,822  non-borrowers,  with  a 
total  of  89,095  shares  in  force ;  the  totals  for 
the  whole  State  being  49^463  members,  of 
whom  32,036  were  borrowers,  and  17,427 
non-borrowers,  with  a  total  of  253,692 
shares  in  force.  The  average  membership 
to  each  association  outside  of  St.  Louis  was 
228;  in  St.  Louis,  138.  The  average  loan 
outside  of  St.  Louis  was  $847;  in  St.  Louis, 
$2,335.  There  was  a  time  when  a  great  deal 
of  gross  mismanagement  and  extravagance 
prevailed  among  the  associations  in  St. 
Louis.  The  supervisor's  report  shows 
that  when  the  law  of  supervision  went 
into  effect,  in  1895,  there  were  in 
St.  Louis  183  associations,  having  re- 
sources of  about  $22,000,000.  In  two  years 
the  number  had  fallen  to  86,  and  the  re- 
sources to  $10,547,356;  a  result  due  not 
to  supervision  so  much  as  to  the  defects  in 
management  which  supervision  revealed.  In 
1898  the  business  of  the  St.  Louis  associa- 
tions had  been  placed  on  a  better  basis,  and 
the  report  of  the  supervisor  indicated  a  more 
hopeful  future  for  them. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Buildinf^  and  Loan  Supervision 
Fund. — ^A  fund  constituted  of  fees  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  by  the  building  and  loan 
associations  of  Missouri.  The  moneys  so 
received  are  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  dep- 
uty supervisor,  clerk,  examiner,  and  for  other 
expenses  of  that  bureau.  The  receipts  into 
the  fund  in  1897  were  $6,990,  and  in  1898 
$7,925;  the  disbursements  were,  in  1897, 
$5,690,  and  in  1898,  $7,993,  with  a  balance 
January  i,  1899,  of  $3,066. 
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Bullardy  Artemas,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Northbridge,  Massachusetts,  June  30, 
1802,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1826.  Two  years  after,  before  completing 
his  studies  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  induced  to  become  the  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday-school  Union.  The 
work  of  this  office  was  not  defined.  It  was 
a  nlw  venture  in  an  untried  field.  Sunday 
schools  were  an  experiment.  Many  did  not 
believe  in  them.  The  man  needed  must  have 
a  creative  mind,  great  executive  ability,  large 
persuasive  powers,  and  a  personality  so  at- 
tractive as  to  disarm  prejudice.  That  these 
qualities,  characteristic  of  Dr.  Bullard  in  his 
later  years,  were  possessed  by  him  in  emi- 
nent degree  in  his  youth,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  professors  at 
Andover  were  among  the  most  urgent  of 
those  who  pressed  him  to  enter  at  once  upon 
these  new  duties  without  waiting  lo  graduate. 
With  Boston  for  a  center,  but  with  headquar- 
ters in  his  gig,  he  rode  all  over  New  England, 
visiting  the  churches  and  rousing  them  to 
an  unheard-of  interest  in  Sunday  schools.  Not 
content  with  such  chances  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple by  his  voice,  he  established  and  edited 
"The  Sunday-school  Treasury,"  afterward 
called  "The  Weil-Spring."  This  was  prob- 
ably the  first  of  the  vast  host  of  such  papers. 
New  England  did  not  bound  his  horizon.  His 
heart  turned  to  the  children  of  those  who 
had  left  its  sheltered  homes,  its  religious 
privileges,  and  been  lost  in  the  vast  wilder- 
ness. In  1830,  with  the  consent  of  the  soci- 
ety, he  made  a  tour  through  the  West.  The 
stages  touched  only  the  larger  places,  and 
were  so  uncertain,  because  of  the  miserable 
roads,  that  in  Cincinnati  he  bought  a  horse 
and  saddle.  The  rest  of  the  journey  through 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  back  to  Buffalo, 
was  made  on  horseback.  His  report,  dwell- 
ing specially  upon  the  lack  of  educational 
privileges  in  the  new  settlements  because 
there  were  no  teachers,  roused  great  interest 
throughout  New  England,  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  several  societies  to  send 
teachers  to  the  West.  This  movement  was 
exceedingly  popular,  both  East  and  West, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
Middle  States  can  not  be  overestimated.  So 
marked  was  the  influence  wielded  by  Dr. 
Bullard  that  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  selected 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  Valley  of  the 


Mississippi,  and  in  1834  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Cincinnati.  From  Detroit  to 
New  Orleans,  he  visited  all  the  principal 
places.  It  was  said  of  him:  "Wherever  he 
went  he  left  the  impression  of  his  sincere 
devotion  to  every  good  work,  of  his  lovely 
character  and  of  his  energy.  His  periodi- 
cal visits  were  looked  forward  to  with  inter- 
est and  hailed  with  delight."  In  June  of  1838 
he  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  the 
only  one  of  that  denomination  in  the  city, 
and  there  were  but  few  in  the  State.  The 
whole  community  began  to  feel  the  effect  of 
his  interest  in  temperance  and  every  good 
enterprise.  The  death  of  a  prominent  citizen 
in  a  duel  lead  him  to  preach  a  sermon  which 
roused  the  most  intense  feeling.  To  many 
it  was  the  first  utterance  they  had  ever  heard 
against  this  prevailing  custom.  His  expe- 
rience as  editor  of  that  little  paper  in  New 
England  had  proved  to  him  "the  power  of  the 
press."  So  greatly  did  he  feel  the  need  of 
a  clean,  honest,  fearless  daily  in  the  growing 
city  that  every  effort  to  establish  such  a  pa- 
per found  in  him  a  ready  helper.  In  the 
course  of  years  these  repeated  ventures  cost 
him  several  thousand  dollars.  Meanwhile  he 
took  advantage  of  them.  Articles  from  his 
pen  were  constantly  appearing,  but  under 
such  varied  forms  that  none  suspected  they 
had  a  single  source.  His  scrap-books  show 
how,  under  different  names,  he  often  wrote 
on  both  sides,  answering  one  day  as  "A  Cit- 
izen" the  objections  he  had  raised  the  day 
before  over  the  signature  of  "An  Inquirer  " 
No  single  church,  nor  even  the  city,  could 
limit  his  interest  or  influence.  Soon  "the 
care  of  all  the  churches"  fell  upon  him.  He 
speedily  gained  and  held  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  unstinted  love  and  confidence  of  his 
brethren.  Many  a  hard  journey  he 'made  to 
visit  some  weak  little  church,  and  always  he 
brought  new  life  and  courage.  No  vacation  to 
New  England  failed  to  bring  a  new  acces- 
sion of  young  ministers  to  Missouri,  won 
by  his  visits  to  the  theological  seminaries. 
His  correspondence  was  very  large.  So 
greatly  was  he  impressed  with  the  need  of 
houses  of  worship  in  the  new  settlements 
that  he  proposed  to  the  synod  the  raising 
of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  as  needed  for  the 
building  of  churches.  He  removed  all  ob- 
jections by  proposing  to  go  east  and  raise 
the  money  himself.     The  summer  of  1845 
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was  spent  in  this  attempt.  Visiting  all  the 
important  churches  from  Boston  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  he  returned  in  Novem- 
ber with  ample  funds,  and  with  ten  young 
preachers,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  settle 
in  Missouri.  A  "church  erection  fund,"  thus 
first  proposed  and  secured,  is  now  considered 
an  essential  part  of  denominational  machin- 
ery. In  1850  he  was  sent  to  the  "World's 
Peace  Convention,"  held  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  as  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Of  his  address  in  the  convention  the 
correspondent  of  the  "London  Times"  wrote : 
"Dr.  Bullard,  a  tall,  thin  American,  with 
white  hair  and  purely  trans-Atlantic  features 
and  countenance,  made  a  great  *hit.'  He  re- 
tired amidst  universal  applause.  He  had  two 
great  qualifications — decided  good  humor 
and  familiarity  with  all  the  objects  to  which 
he  made  allusion."  Shortly  after  his  return 
home  the  question  of  removal  began  to  agi- 
tate his  church.  Their  property  on  the  west 
side  of  Fourth  Street,  between  Washington 
Avenue  and  St.  Charles  Street,  had  become 
valuable  for  business.  Dr.  Bullard  was  cor- 
dially beloved  by  his  people ;  they  had  also 
great  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  yet  it  took 
all  his  tact  and  several  years'  time  to  con- 
vince the  majority  that  it  was  not  ruinous 
folly  to  build  a  church  so  far  out  in  the  coun- 
try as  Fourteenth  Street.  Not  until  1854  was 
the  vote  taken  to  remove  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Fourteenth  and  Lucas  Place.  The 
new  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
October,  1855,  but  on  the  first  day  of  that 
year  Dr.  Bullard  was  numbered  among  the 
victims  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  at 
the  falling  of  the  bridge  over  the  Gasconade 
River.  His  friends  bought  a  lot  in  Belle- 
fontaine  Cemetery  and  erected  a  monument, 
and  there  he  was  buried.  His  wife  and  six 
of  their  children  rest  beside  him.  His  inter- 
est in  higher  education  and  his  unusual  in- 
fluence over  young  men  led  to  an  earnest  ef- 
fort by  the  denomination  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education; 
after  serious  consideration,  however,  he  de- 
cided to  remain  with  his  church  in  St.  Louis. 
During  his  last  years  much  of  his  strength 
was  given  to  found  a  college  near  St.  Louis.  A 
very  liberal  charter  was  secured.  A  stone 
building  was  erected,  and  Webster  College, 
with  two  professors  and  a  freshman  class, 
besides  the  preparatory  department,  was  in 
operation,  with  great  hope  of  permanence. 


As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  he  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  enterprise.  After  his 
death  no  one  arose  to  take  his  place.  Web- 
ster Groves  owes  its  name  to  the  college, 
and  the  building  belongs  to  the  Soldiers' 
Orphanage.  Dr.  Bullard  was  slightly  above 
six  feet,  well  formed,  erect,  and  of  a  com- 
manding appearance.  His  hair  whitened 
early,  and  "strangers,  on  learning  his  age, 
were  wont  to  say  his  years  were  fewer  than 
his  appearance  suggested,  and  his  appearance 
was  younger  than  his  reputation  would  im- 
ply." He  was  a  ready  debater,  and  if  the 
power  to  move  his  audience  be  the  test,  a 
truly  eloquent  speaker.  A  clerical  friend  once 
said:  "I  have  heard  Webster,  Everett, 
Choate;  I  have  heard  in  the  pulpit  the 
Beechcrs,  Adamses,  and  dozens  of  professors 
of  rhetoric,  but  by  none  of  them  have  I  been 
moved  as  by  this  man."  Thoroughly  conse- 
crated and  unselfish,  he  cared  not  for  himself, 
if  only  the  standard  of  the  cross  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Bullen,  Oharles  W.,  banker,  was  bora 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1854,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Caroline  Bullen.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  when  he 
was  seven  years  of  age  his  father  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army,  serv- 
ing throughout  the  Civil  War,  so  that  in  boy- 
hood the  son  knew  little  of  parental  care 
and  guidance.  All  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  at  Henderson,  Kentucky, 
where  he  made  His  home  with  an  elder  sister. 
There  he  attended  the  public  schools  in  a 
desultory  sort  of  way,  but,  although  deprived 
of  first-class  educational  advantages,  he  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  self-culture  and  studied 
and  read  to  such  good  advantage  that  he 
developed  early  into  an  unusually  well  in- 
formed and  capable  youth.  His  business  ex- 
perience began  in  Henderson,  where  he  was 
first  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  book  store, 
his  environments  in  that  connection  being 
such  that  he  was  able  to  store  his  mind 
with  useful  knowledge  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gained  practical  training  for  business  pur- 
suits. When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he 
came  to  Missouri,  going  first  to  Lynn  Creek, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  satisfactory  employ- 
ment. Disappointed  in  this,  he  went  to  Se- 
dali^,  Missouri,  where  he  met  at  first  with 
but  little  encouragement,  and  was  compelled 
to  accept  a  position  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
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in  which  he  worked  several  weeks  for  his 
board.  He  then  became  office  boy  in  a  law 
office,  intending  to  beg^n  the  study  of  law, 
but  by  this  time  he  had  made  some  friends 
among  the  business  men  of  Sedalia,  and  the 
offer  came  to  him  of  a  position  in  the  Seda- 
lia Savings  Bank.  This  circumstance  changed 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  made  him  a 
banker  instead  of  a  lawyer.  After  remain- 
ing in  the  employ  of  the  savings  bank  until 
1872,  he  was  elected  teller  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  Sedalia,  when  that  bank 
was  organized  and  went  into  operation.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  assistant  cashier,  and 
retained  that  position  until  1881,  in  which 
year  he  was  invited  to  come  to  St.  Louis  and 
accept  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  Conti- 
nental Bank.  This  bank  had  then  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Bullen's  connec- 
tion with  it  continued  for  something  more 
than  ten  years.  Within  that  time  it  became 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  bank- 
ing institutions  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
being  reorganized  as  a  national  bank, 
and  having  its  capital  stock  increased 
to  $2,000,000.  This  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  modest  banking  en- 
terprise with  which  Mr.  BuUen  first  be- 
came connected  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis 
was  largely  due  to  his  ability  as  a  financier, 
his  careful  methods  as  a  banker,  and  his  pop- 
ularity as  a  man.  In  1892  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Continental  National  Bank 
to  become  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  2, 
1897. 

Bulleney   Thomas   Brockway,  is  a 

name  most  prominently  linked  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  retail  trade  interests  of  west- 
ern Missouri.  To  write  a  biography  of  this 
man  would  be  the  chronicling  of  a  life  whose 
accomplishments  left  a  wholesome  impress 
upon  the  material  welfare  of  a  section  of 
untold  richness,  and  whose  modest  ventures 
in  the  business  world,  backed  by  remark- 
able tact  and  commercial  ability,  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  a  country  store  to  a  palatial 
establishment  of  innumerable  departments 
and  metropolitan  magnitude.  Mr.  BuUene 
was  bom  in  Hannibal,  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  August  10,  1828,  and  died  December 
4,  1894,  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Susan 


Bullene.  In  1834  his  parents  removed  to 
Albany,  New  York,  and  in  1837  to  Wiscon- 
sin, settling  upon  and  pre-empting  a  farm 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Silver 
Lake,  Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin.  There, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  River,  amid  the 
hardships  and  privations  incident  to  the  life 
of  the  early  pioneer,  Thomas  B.  Bullene 
passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  boyhood.  His 
advantages  for  securing  an  education  were 
exceedingly  meagre,  but  in  1840  he  entered 
Bristol  Seminary,  in  the  same  county,  and 
later  Bowman's  Select  School,  attending  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  learning  at  the 
same  time  the  valuable  lessons  of  frugal  thrift 
and  industry.  Thus  he  acquired  a  fair  academ- 
ical education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  entered  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Lathrop,  who  was  two  years  his  senior,  in 
a  country  store  at  Lyons,  Walworth  County, 
Wisconsin.  One  year  later,  Mr.  Lathrop 
Bullene  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  became  the  owner  of 
the  entire  stock.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  re- 
moved to  Independence,  Iowa,  where  he  car- 
ried on  a  merchandising  business  until  i860, 
when  he  sold  his  store  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  postmaster  of  Independence,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1863, 
when  he  turned  his  face  toward  a  young 
municipal  giant  of  the  West,  then  in  the  earli- 
est stages  of  its  formative  period — Kansas 
City.  There  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Lathrop,  who  was  at  that  time 
carrying  on  a  dry  goods  business  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  and  with  Colonel  Kersey 
Coates,  of  Kansas  City.  The  firm  was  known 
as  Coates  &  Bullene,  and  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  firm  of  Bullene,  Moore,  Em- 
ery &  Co.,  which,  through  various  changes, 
finally  became  the  Emery-Bird-Thaycr  Dry 
Goods  Company,  a  name  familiar  through- 
out the  marts  and  trade  circles  of  the  world, 
and  deservedly  ranking  at  the  head  of  the 
retail  interests  of  Missouri.  The  story,  in 
brief,  of  the  founding  of  this  notable  com- 
mercial house  is,  indeed,  interesting,  and 
illustrative  of  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  inci- 
dent to  the  times  of  which  this  is  written. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  Kansas  City  was  under 
martial  law.  One  of  the  leading  firms  then 
carrying  on  the  dry  goods  business  there 
was  Gillis  &  Coates,  whose  establishment 
was  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Main  Street 
and     Missouri     Avenue,    Mr.    Gillis     was 
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through  birth,  education  and  environments 
a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
convictions.  Indeed,  it  is  recalled  by  the 
early  residents  that  there  were  not  a  few  in 
Kansas  City  at  that  time  who  openly  shared 
his  feelings,  and  whose  sentiments  were  akin 
to  his.  About  the  first  of  April  of  that 
year  the  provost  marshal  issued  an  ord^ 
closing  up  several  mercantile  establishments, 
proclaiming  that  they  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  resume  business  so  long  as  there 
remained  in  their  firms  outspoken  secession- 
ists. The  house  of  Gillis  &  Coates  came 
under  the  ban,  the  store  was  closed  and  the 
proprietors  immediately  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  finding  some  one  who  would  buy 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Gillis.  They  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Lawrence,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Lathrop  Bullene,  to  lay  the  case  before 
him.  Mr.  Bullene  went  to  Kansas  City, 
made  an  offer  for  the  Gillis  interest,  and 
wired  to  Thomas  B.  Bullene,  at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa,  who  at  once  went  to  Kansas 
City.  The  deal  was  closed  and  the  new  firm 
opened  for  business  the  first  of  May.  After 
the  destruction  of  Lawrence  by  Quantrell, 
August  21,  1863,  in  which  Lathrop  Bullene 
lost  his  store  and  stock,  valued  at  over 
$20,000,  the  Bullenes  bought  of  Colonel 
Coates  his  share  of  the  stock  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  stoi-e,  and  the  firm  became  Bullene 
Brothers.  Thomas  B.  took  charge  of  the 
business  as  resident  partner,  while  Lathrop 
still  retained  his  residence  in  Lawrence, 
where  he  soon  resumed  "business,  doing  the 
buying  in  the  East  for  both  stores.  Fortu- 
nately, he  was  in  New  York,  engaged  in  this 
work,  at  the  time  of  the  raid,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  terrible  fate  which  was  so  cruelly 
visited  upon  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Business  at  this  time  was 
carried  on  in  constant  danger  from  the  guer- 
rillas that  infested  the  surrounding  country, 
threatening  destruction  to  both  person  and 
property.  In  October,  1864,  when  General 
Price  was  marching  his  army  up  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  toward  Kansas  City,  Thomas 
B.  Bullene,  as  many  others  did,  hurriedly 
packed  up  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valu- 
able stock  in  the  store  and  shipped  it  by 
steamboat  up  the  Missouri  River  for  safety, 
until  the  danger  following  in  the  path  of 
the  invading  army  should  be  past.  In  July, 
1867,  W.  E.  Emery  became  a  member  of  the 


firm,  which  was  changed  to  Bullene  Bros. 
&  Emery.  In  1870  L.  T.  Moore,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  purchased  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  business,  and  the  firm 
name  became  Bullenes,  Moore  &  Em- 
ery. During  this  year  the  large  store 
fronting  on  Main,  Delaware  and  Seventh 
Streets  was  erected,  and  thereafter  became 
the  place  of  business  for  this  rapidly  growing 
establishment.  In.  January,  1872,  L.  R, 
Moore,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  purchased 
Lathrop  Bullene's  interest  in  the  business, 
and  the  firm  became  Bullene,  Moores  & 
Emery.  During  these  years  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  was  phenomenal,  and 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  store  build- 
ing. The  aggregate  of  sales  at  that  time 
reached  nearly,  or  quite,  $2,000,000  annu- 
ally. T.  B.  Bullene,  as  the  head  of  this  firm, 
so  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  active  always,  and  was  often  st)rled  the 
"Merchant  Prince"  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 
He  was  at  all  times  a  participant  in  enter- 
prises looking  toward  the  advancement  of 
Kansas  City  and  the  most  wholesome  munici- 
pal interests.  Politically,  he  was  a  liberal 
Republican.  All  his  life  he  was  a  tireless, 
active  business  man,  and  kept  pace  with 
timely  events  as  an  attentive  student  of  his- 
tory and  a  close  reader  of  the  good  literature 
of  the  day.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Miss  Amarett  Hickock,  daughter 
of  Harris  Hickock,  of  Bridgeport,  New  York, 
the  wedding  taking  place  December  29,  185 1, 
at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Bullene  died 
in  Kansas  City,  in  1883.  The  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Sallie  McGraw  Reid,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  Kansas  City.  Four  children  sur- 
vive Mr.  Bullene:  Lathrop  B.,  president  of 
the  Riverside  Iron  Works,  Kansas  City; 
Fred  S.,  of  the  "Kansas  City  Star" ;  Harr>'  H. 
and  Mrs.'  Walter  C.  Root,  of  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  BuHette  was  as  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs as  he  was  successful  in  business  life, 
serving  the  people  of  Kansas  City  during  a 
most  prosperous  mayoralty  administration 
as  president  of  the  common  council,  and 
participating  in  every  movement  having  as 
its  end  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  He  was  notably  a 
man  of  public  spirit,  a  leader  among  men, 
and  a  citizen  who  abundantly  deserved  the 
deep  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  establishment  of  which  he 
was  so  long  the  head  has  undergone  pecu- 
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liar  changes  in  nomenclature.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  at  different  times  there  were 
two  brothers  of  three  names  in  the  firm,  it 
has  been  known  as  Bullenes,  Moore  & 
Emery ;  Bullene,  Moores  &  Emery,  and  Bui- 
lene,  Moore  &  Emerys.  After  1880  Mr. 
Bullene  took  but  little  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  g^eat  store,  but  continued 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  affairs 
of  Kansas  City  and  Missouri.  In  addition 
to  his  political  successes,  he  represented  Mis- 
souri at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  The 
first  store  building  occupied  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  great  house  was  located  at  Main 
Street  and  Missouri  Avenue,  a  modest  build- 
ing, in  which  eight  or  ten  assistants  were  em- 
ployed. Much,  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  was 
3upplied  with  provisions  and  outfitting  neces- 
saries at  this  store,  and  it  was  a  common 
sight  in  the  early  days  to  see  long  lines  of 
covered  wagons  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
store.  January  4,  1870,  the  store  was 
moved  to  the  cbmer  of  Seventh  and  Main 
Streets,  and  became  the  center  of  the  dry 
goods  trade.  This  store  was  then  considered 
a  large  establishment,  but  it  was  not  a  hint 
of  the  future  in  store  for  the  firm  or  the 
palatial  structure  which  it  was  in  a  few  years 
to  occupy.  In  1881  Joseph  T.  Bird  was  ad- 
ynitted  to  the  firm.  He  went  to  Kansas  City 
September  25,  1868,  from  his  native  State, 
New  Jersey,  aild  entered  upon  his  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Bullene  Bros. 
&  Co.,  at  Missouri  Avenue  and  Main  Street. 
In  1875  Mr.  Bird  accepted  an  interest  in  the 
stbre,  but  was  not  actively  known  in  the 
partnership  at  that  time.  He  took  a  mon- 
eyed interest  in  1881,  and  is  now  the  resident 
head  of  the  immense  store  with  which  he 
has  been  so  long  and  faithfully  connected. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Thayer  dates  his  connection  with 
this  house  since  September  i,  1871,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Bullenes,  Moore  & 
Emery  as  a  clerk.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  August  i,  1883,  when  the  style  of 
the  firm  was  Bullene,  Moores  &  Emery.  The 
splendid  building  fronting  Walnut  and  Elev- 
enth Streets  and  Grand  Avenue  was  occu- 
pied by  this  firm  in  September,  1890,  and 
has  since  been  the  center  of  a  vast  trade, 
which  reaches  out  into  many  States  and 
Territories.  *The  house  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  greatest  store  in  Missouri,  and 
the  store  itself,  with  its  magnificent  appoint- 
ments, tons  of  valuable  contents  and  army 


of  employes,  seems  to  bear  out  the  state- 
ment with  tangible  accuracy.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bullene,  the  firm  became  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer  &  Co.  A  short  time  later,  November 
7»  1895,  articles  of  incorporation  were 
granted,  and  the  style  became  Emery-Bird- 
Thayer  Dry  Goods  Company.  The  capital 
stock  is  $1,200,000,  and  the  members  of  the 
company  and  officers  are  as  follows :  W.  E. 
Emery,  of  New  York,  president ;  Joseph  T. 
Bird,  of  Kansas  City,  general  manager  and 
vice  president;  William  B.  Thayer,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  secretary  and  treasurer;  John  C. 
Fennell,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
store  since  1878,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  January  i,  1890,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  L.  T.  Mpore,  of  Kansas 
City.  Mr.  Emery  removed  to  Kansas  City 
in  1867,  arriving  there  September  14,  from 
New  Jersey.  In  1872  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  represents  the  interests  of 
the  company  of  which  he  is  now  the  head, 
attending  to  the  imports.  Eastern  purchases, 
and  the  multitude  of  duties  which  naturally 
follow  the  operations  of  a  concern  of  such 
large  proportions. 

Bunceton.— A  town  in  Cooper  County, 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Boonville.  It  has  three 
churches,  a  public  school,  two  banks,  two 
newspapers,  the  "Eagle,*'  Democratic,  and 
the  "Tribune,"  Republican ;  a  steam  flouring 
mill,  grain  elevator,  and  several  business 
houses.  It  was  platted  in  1868  by  Harvey 
Bunch,  of  Boonville.  In  1890  the  popula- 
tion was  493. 

Bundschu,  Anthony  Joseph,  mer- 
chant, was  born  January  19,  1855,  in  Wyan- 
dotte County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Charles  G. 
Bundschu,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1850,  locating  in 
Ohio.  Until  1857  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  that  State.  In  the  year  named 
he  started  on  a  journey  up  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  Rivers,  and  landed  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  He  embarked  in  the  merchandise 
business  in  the  same  year  at  Franklin,  a  small 
place  four  miles  east  of  Lawrence.  He  then 
spent  four  years  in  business  at  Lecompton, 
and  in  1861  engaged  in  the  butchering  trade 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Shortly  after  that 
time  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-third  Regiment 
Missouri   Volunteers,   and    served    through 
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Price's  campaign  as  a  soldier  on  the  Union 
side,  being  taken  prisoner  by  Price's  men  at 
Glasgow,  Missouri.  He  was  exchanged  and 
sent  to  Benton  Barracks,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  experience  at  that  place,  went  to  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
butchering  trade  until  1885.  He  then  retired 
from  active  work  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  quiet.  He  died  in  February, 
1892.  Mr.  Bundschu  was  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  was  a  devout  Catholic.  He  was 
married  to  Susanna  Fetter,  also  a  native  of 
Germany,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
her  parents  in  1846,  and  settled  in  Wyandotte 
County,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Bundschu  is  still  liv- 
ing, in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and 
quiet  happiness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
A.  J:  Bundschu  was  educated  in  the  private 
schools  of  St.  Joseph  and  Independence, 
Missouri,  and  attended  Professor  Bryant's 
College  at  Independence.  After  leaving 
school  he  became  associated  with  J.  May  & 
Sons,  and  was  later  with  John  S.  Mott,  his 
association  with  the  two  employers  covering 
sixteen  years.  In  1885  he  purchased  the  old 
Sullivan  dry  goods  store,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  square,  and  continued  in  business 
there  two  years.  In  1887  he  bought  the  Wil- 
son Opera  House  block,  and  to-day  conducts 
the  leading  mercantile  establishment  of  Inde- 
pendence, carrying  on  a  regular  department 
store  business.  In  1892  Mr.  Bundschu  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  has  always  been  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  but  has  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  adheres  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  was  married,  November 
18,  1885,  to  Miss  Anna  Ott,  daughter  of 
Christian  Ott.  Four  children  have  come  to 
this  union:  Henry  Alfonso,  Charles  Chris- 
tian, Louise  Martha  and  Pauline  Josephine. 
Mr,  Bundschu  is  known  as  a  progressive 
business  man,  one  ever  ready  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  to  take  any 
step  that  will  add  to  the  glory  of  the  State. 

Bnrch,  William  Rodes,  one  of  the 

most  substantial  citizens  of  Randolph 
County,  Missouri,  was  born  January  5,  1824, 
near  Georgetown,  Scott  County,  Kentucky, 
and  was  descended  from  old  and  influential 
families  of  that  State.  His  grandfather,  Jo- 
seph C.  Burch,  a  native  Virginian,  and  a  sol- 
dier during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was 
present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and 


after  peace  was  declared,  became  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Kentucky.  One  of  his  near 
relatives  became  the  wife  of  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Milton  Burch,  son  of  Joseph  C. 
Burch,  married  Martha  Viley,  both  natives 
of  Scott  County,  Kentucky.  Their  son,  Wil- 
liam Rodes  Burch,  was  educated  at  George- 
town (Kentucky)  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1843,  >"  ^  class  which  contrib- 
uted many  brilliant  figures  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary life.  For  two  years  following  he  taught 
school  in  his  native  county,  meanwhile  pur- 
suing medical  studies.  When  the  Mexican 
War  was  at  its  height  he  caught  the  martial 
spirit,  and,  joining  a  company  commanded 
by  Captain  Stephen  L.  Gano,  was  elected  to 
a  lieutenancy.  His  command  took  the  field, 
but  was  recalled  before  reaching  the  Mexican 
boundary.  He  was  about  to  enter  a  medical 
college  to  complete  his  professional  educa- 
tion, when  the  current  of  his  life  was  changed 
by  his  coming  to  Missouri,  where  he  met 
and  married  Miss  Martha  E.  Viley,  an  ac- 
complished young  lady,  oldest  daughter  of 
Judge  John  Viley,  of  Randolph  County,  in 
1847.  Returning  to  Kentucky  with  his  bride, 
he  engaged  in  farming,  but  two  years  later 
came  back  to  Missouri,  to  make  his  home 
upon  a  five-hundred-acre  farm  near  Roanoke, 
presented  to  him  by  his  father-in-law.  For 
seventeen  years  he  managed  this  property, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  large  trading 
operations  and  building  up  a  fortune  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  including  interests  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana.  Nearly  all  of  his 
possessions  disappeared  in  the  destructive 
Civil  War  peridd.  In  1866  he  acquired  from 
his  father-in-law  the  old  Viley  homestead, 
in  Randolph  County,  upon  which  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  Determined  to  retrieve  his 
shattered  fortunes,  he  took  up  farming  and 
trading  with  renewed  energy,  and  his  fine 
natural  business  abilities  enabled  him  to 
achieve  notable  success,  and  his  home  prop- 
erty is  unsurpassable  for  productiveness  and 
beauty,  while  other  possessions  give  him  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  most  substantial  men 
of  that  region  of  the  State.  Now  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  has  retired  from  active 
concerns,  and  is  soon  to  occupy  a  beauti- 
ful home  which  he  has  built  fn  the  village 
of  Armstrong.  During  his  long  and  busy 
life  he  has  been  foremost  in  developing  and 
advancing  the  interests  of    his  county  and 
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neighborhood,  and  amid  his  greatest  activ- 
ities has  constantly  preserved  a  character 
marked  by  strict  integrity,  and  kindly  con- 
sideration for  those  needing  aid,  to  whom 
he  has  ever  been  a  helpful  friend,  wise  in  his 
counsels  and  generous  in  his  benevolences, 
a  typical  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old 
time.  To  him  is  yet  left  the  bride  of  his 
youth,  who  is  widely  known  and  cherished 
for  her  kindly  ministrations  to  those  in  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Burch  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs,  but  has  never  desired 
or  held  public  position.  Originally,  a  Whig, 
he  .held  Henry  Clay  in  peculiar  reverence. 
Since  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  party  he 
has  been  a  Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.  He  is  connected  with  no  church,  but 
holds  in  high  regard  and  contributes  liberally 
to  the  Baptist  denomination,  to  which  be- 
longed his  parents,  and  in  which  he  was 
reared.  With  deep  respect  for  practical  re- 
ligion, he  has  ever  adhered  to  the  Golden 
Rule  in  his  personal  conduct,  and  gives  his 
approval  to  all  creeds  that  inculcate  love  of 
man  unto  his  fellow,  reverence  of  the 
creature  for  his  Creator,  and  all  else  that 
tends  to  pure  life  on  earth  and  anticipation 
of  a  higher  life  beyond. 

Burdette,  Samnel  Cm  lawyer,  soldier 
and  member  of  Congress,  was  bom  in  Leices- 
tershire, England,  February  21,  1836,  and, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents.  He  received  a 
good  education  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio, 
and  after  studying  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  De  Witt,  Iowa,  in  1858.  When  the 
Civil  War  began  he  entered  the  Union  Army, 
and  served  as  a  private  until  1864.  In  that 
year  he  w^s  chosen  a  presidential  elector. 
Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  Missouri,  and 
in  1866  was  appointed  circuit  attorney.  In 
1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  at  Chicago,  and  the 
same  year  was  elected  from  the  Fifth  Mis- 
souri District  to  the  Forty-first  Congress 
as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  10,772  to  9,066 
for  Smith,  Independent,  and  2,090  for  Dale, 
Democrat.    In  1870  he  was  re-elected. 

Bureau  of  Geolo^ry  and  Mines.— 

This  bureau  was  established  in  1889,  to  have 
charge  of  the  work  of  making  the  geological 
survey  of  Missouri,  locating  the  deposits  of 
minerals,  and  performing  other  duties  in  con- 


nection therewith.  The  members  of  the 
board,  four  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  four  years,  the  Governor 
being.a  member  ex-officio.  The  bureau  is  lo- 
cated at  Jefferson  City,  and  the  State  geolo- 
gist, together  with  four  assistants,  has  charge 
of  the  work  done  under  its  auspices.  The 
board  makes  a  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  members  receive  their  traveling 
expenses  only. 

Bureau    of   Labor    Statistics. — ^A 

department  of  the  State  government,  estab- 
lished in  1879  *o  "collect  statistical  details  re- 
lating to  all  departments  of  labor  in  Missouri, 
especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial, 
industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,"  and  to 
"secure  inspection  of  mines,  factories,  and  all 
places  where  persons  are  employed,  and  the 
observance  of  laws  relating  thereto."  The 
head  of  the  office  is  called  labor  commis- 
sioner, who  has  authority  to  enter  and  inspect 
mines,  factories,  and  other  places,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses,  to  call  upon  State, 
county  and  municipal  officers  for  statistical 
information,  and  require  manufacturers  and 
employers  to  make  annual  reports  setting 
forth  the  number  of  employes,  male  and 
female,  wages  paid  yearly,  value  of  raw  ma- 
terial used,  amount  paid  for  rent,  taxes  and 
insurance,  cost  of  machinery  and  repairs,  cost 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  number  of  weeks  in 
operation,  and  class  and  value  of  goods  made. 
The  labor  .commissioner  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  makes  a  report  every  year  to 
the  executive,  gfiving  general  information 
about  the  condition  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  State,  number  of  establishments, 
capital  invested,  value  of  plant,  materials  used 
and  goods  made,  number  of  employes  and 
aggregate  wages  paid  out ;  and  showing  also 
grievances  and  hardships  that  the  employes 
in  any  special  industry  may  labor  under,  and 
suggest  remedies.  The  labor  commissioner 
has  his  office  in  St.  Louis. 

Burgess,  Gavan  Drummond,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  born  November 
5,  1835,  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  His 
parents  were  Henry  D.  and  Evaline  (Dye) 
Burgess,  the  former  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  The  father  was 
an  early  settler  at  May's  Lick,  in  his  adopted 
State;  he  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and 
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served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature  from 
Fleming  County.  The  son,  Gavan  Drum- 
mond,  passed  his  boyhood  upon  the  parental 
farm  and  received  no  education  beyond  that 
aflforded  by  the  common  schools.  "From 
early  life  he  cherished  an  ambition  to  become 
a  lawyer,  and  with  this  end  in  view  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  in- 
formation and  improve  his  mind.  In  1851  he 
began  reading  law  at  Flemingsburg,  in  the 
office  of  William  H.  Cord,  known  to  the  legal 
profession  as  author  of  "Cord  on  Rights  of 
Married  Women,''  a  standard  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  instruc- 
tion which  the  young  student  derived  from 
this  talented  man  was  not  only  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  but  was  also  a  stimulus  which 
contributed  greatly  to  his  after  success.  In 
1853  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the  same 
town,  and  at  once  engaged  in  practice,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  fall  of  1855.  ^^ 
that  year  he  removed  to  Missouri,  locating 
at  Milan,  Sullivan  County,  where  he  practiced 
until  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Linneus, 
Linn  County,  Missouri.  In  the  fall  of  1874 
he  was  elected  to  the  circuit  bench  of  the  old 
Eleventh  Judicial  District, and  was  successive- 
ly re-elected  until  his  official  terms  extended 
through  the  unusual  period  of  eighteen  years. 
During  portions  of  this  time  his  personal 
popularity  and  prestige  as  a  capable  and  irre- 
proachable jurist  enabled  him  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  an  adverse  partisan  majority.  In 
1893  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  in  which  high  position  he 
has  displayed  the  powers  of  a  well  trained 
analytical  mind,  and  has  taken  position  with 
the  foremost  jurists  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  He  is  known  as  a  deep  student,  and 
his  time  is  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  duties 
growing  out  of  his  office.  He  has  written 
many  opinions,  among  them  several  of  great 
importance  upon  questions  hitherto  almost 
untouched.  Perhaps  the  most  notable,  and 
attracting  greatest  general  attention,  was  the 
case  of  the  State,  ex  informatione  Crow, 
Attorney  General,  vs.  the  Lincoln  Trust  Co., 
etc.,  of  St.  Louis,  reported  in  144  Mo.,  562. 
This  was  a  quo  warranto  proceeding  brought 
to  oust  the  defendant  and  similar  trust  com- 
panies of  their  franchises,  because  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  powers  and  privileges  not  conferred 
upon  them  by  law,  the  acts  complained  of  be- 
ing the  carrying  on  of  such  business  as  is 
conducted  by  incorporated  banks,  and   the 


opinion  in  this  case  is  the  first  judicial  aver- 
ment of  the  powers  of  trust  companies.  The 
court  held:  (i)  That  while  it  may  receive 
money  on  deposit,  by  paying  interest  thereon, 
and  such  deposit  may  be  paid  out  on  check 
or  order,  a  trust  company  can  not  receive 
money  in  exchange  for  its  credit,  as  a  bank 
does,  thereby  establishing  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  (2)  Corporations  can  ex- 
ercise only  such  powers  as  are  expressly 
conferred  on  them,  by  the  statute  in  which 
are  to  be  found  their  charter  rights,  and 
*  *  uncertainty  or  doubt  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  public.  (3)  Where  the  powers  conferred 
upon  a  corporation  are  expressly  enumerated 
in  the  statute,  the  fact  implies  exclusion  of  all 
other  powers  not  so  enumerated.  (4)  "Usual 
powers"  can  not  be  held  to  give  such  com- 
panies authority  to  receive  money  as  a  gen- 
eral deposit.  (5)  Where  the  words  of  a 
statute  authorizing  trust  companies  "gener- 
ally to  have  and  exercise  such  powers  as  are 
usually  had  and  exercised  by  trust  com- 
panies" are  embraced  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  immediately  follow  words  giving  express 
power  to  such  companies  to  accept  from  and 
fexecute  trusts  for  married  women  in  respect 
to  their  separate  property,  it  will  be  held  that 
such  general  words  mean  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  as  are  usually  exercised  by  trust 
companies  in  the  management  of  the  separate 
property  of  married  women,  and  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  to  exercise  such  general  pow- 
ers as  trust  companies  in  other  States  or 
counties  may  exercise.  (12)  In  this  case, 
where  defendant  trust  companies  seem  to 
have  been  acting  in  good  faith,  no  judgment 
of  ouster  is  entered  from  such  franchises  as 
are  legally  possessed  by  them,  but  judgment 
of  ouster  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchises 
not  granted  to  them.  Judge  Burgess  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  banc  in  State  ex 
rel.  National  Subway  Co.  et  al.  vs.  St.  Louis 
et  al.  This  affirmed  among  other  things  that 
where  a  city  enters  into  a  valid  contract  by  an 
ordinance  which  allots  to  a  private  cor- 
poration particular  subway  spaces  on  its 
streets  for  la3ring  its  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires,  it  can  not  invalidate  or  impair  that  con- 
tract by  a  subsequent  ordinance  repudiating 
it  and  allotting  the  same  space  to  another 
company;  one  such  subway  company  may 
charge  another  rent  for  the  use  of  any  part 
of  its  way  or  facilities;  the  right  to  charge 
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such  companies  tolls,  or  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  other  companies  for  the  use  of  its 
subway,  are  franchise  rights,  derived  from  the 
State  alone,  a;nd  with  whicli  the  city  has  no 
confcem;  where  a  telephone  company  has  a 
clear  legal  right  to  the  relief  sought  at  the 
hands  of  a  city,  and  no  special  legal  remedy 
therefor,  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  will 
issue.  He  wrote  the  opinion  in  ScharfF  vs. 
Meyer,  reported  in  133  Mo.,  428.  This  was 
an  action  by  attachment,  rights  being  be- 
tween attaching  creditors  who  seized  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  by  attachment  while  in  transit, 
and  an  interpleader,  who  claimed  the  fund 
realized  from  the  sale  under  assignment  of 
the  drafts,  and  transfer  of  bills  of  lading. 
The  decision  is  an  exhaustive  establishment 
of  what  constitutes  rights  in  property. 
Judge  Burgess  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  taken 
little  active  interest  in  political  matters.  His 
fraternal  society  relationship  is  confined  to 
Masonry.  He  was  married  March  5,  1855, 
to  Miss  Cordelia  Trimble,  of  an  old  and 
prominent  family  in  Fleming  County,  Ken- 
tucky. One  child  was  born  of  this  marriage, 
and  died  in  infancy. 

Burgin,  John,  lawyer,  was  born  Aug- 
ust 22,  i860,  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky. 
His  parents  were  Temple  and  Sophia  (Old- 
ham) Burgin,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
the  same  State.  The  earliest  members  of  the 
family  of  whom  there  is  definite  knowledge 
were  residents  of  Virginia.  They  are  then 
traced  to  New  Jersey,  and  at  about  the  time 
of  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  is 
recorded  that  Abraham  Burgin  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  took  up  residence  there,  thus  being 
one  of  the  very  first  pioneers  of  a  State  whose 
trackless  forests  were  beaten  down  by  a 
countless  number  of  noble  forerunners  of 
civilization.  After  attending  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  State,  John  Burgin  en- 
tered Center  College  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
graduating  from  that  institution  in  the  liter- 
ary department  in  1883.  He  then  attended 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, graduating  in  1887.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  legal  course  he  went  back  to  Ken- 
tucky and  for  a  time  engaged  in  farming  at 
his  old  home.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Kentucky,  but  did  not  practice  in  that 
State.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  there  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.    He  has  been  without  part- 


nership associates  and  has  built  up  a  good 
general  civil  practice.  Mr.  Burgin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Association. 
Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church,  and  comes  from 
a  family  whose  members  have  for  generations 
been  prominently  identified  with  that  church. 
He  IS  also  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Mr.  Burgin  holds  a  position  of 
strength  and  dignity  at  the  Kansas  City  bar. 
His  methods,  his  successes  and  abilities  have 
won  for  him  the  respect  of  his  associates  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  general  public. 

Burkeholder,  Abraham  H.,  lawyer, 
was  born  June  27,  1835,  in  Dillsburg,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Barbara  (Halmon)  Burkeholder.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  freighter  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  early  days,  during  which  time  freight  of 
all  kinds  was  transported  by  teams  in  that 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  he  lived. 
Later  in  life  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Ohio,  where  he  died.  Abraham  H.  Burke- 
holder was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Perry  County  of  that  State.  At  the 
Normal  School  he  fitted  himself  for  school 
teaching  and  thereafter  taught  school  in  the 
winter  and  devoted  himself  to  other  employ- 
ment during  the  remaining  months  of  each 
year.  After  the  family  removed  to  Ohio, 
hie  taught  school  for  a  time  in  Pennsylvania 
and  studied  law  in  the  meantime.  At  the 
end  of  two  years'  reading,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1862,  but  joined  the  Union 
Army  before  beginning  practice.  He  enlist- 
ed in  1862  in  the  Eighty-eighth  Regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  made  ser- 
geant of  Company  I  of  that  regiment. 
Later  he  became  first  lieutenant  and  quar- 
termaster of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
in  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
being  mustered  out  in  June  of  1865  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  When  the  war  was  over, 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  but  shortly  afterward 
came  west,  and  after  some  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  a  friend  who  was  then  living  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Missouri,  he  located  at  Trenton,  the 
county  seat  of  Grundy  County.  There  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  actively  and  success- 
fully engaged,  except  while  holding  official 
position  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  peo- 
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pie.  A  sound  and  capable  kiwyer,  he  has  de** 
voted  himself  to  general  practice,  but  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  records  of  real 
estate  transfers,  and  has  compiled  a  series 
of  books  containing  abstracts  of  titles  which 
are  of  much  value.  A  genial  gentleman,  as 
well  as  a  capable  practitioner,  he  is  popular 
with  his  professional  brethren  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  Grundy  County  and  filled 
that  office  during  the  four  years  following. 
From  1872  to  1874  he  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  his  county,  and  from  1876  to  1880 
he  represented  the  Fifth  Senatorial  District 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri.  At 
different  times  he  has  served  the  public  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Tren- 
ton and  for  four  years  he  was  president  of 
the  board.  He  was  also  a  member  and  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Grand 
River  College,  and  has  done  much  in  various 
ways  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State.  Ever  since  he  has  been  a  voter, 
Judge  Bnrkeholder  has  warmly  approved  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  his  religious  affiliations  are  with 
the  Baptist  Church,  in  which  he  is  a  faithful 
and  earnest  worker.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  since  1863,  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  since 
1858,  and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  since  1877.  He  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  last  named  order.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. December  25,  1862,  he  married  Miss 
Rebecca  A.  Waltner.  Their  three  living  chil- 
dren are  Poe,  Norton  and  Bliss  Burkeholder. 

Biirkhead,  Asbury,  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  January  20,  1853,  at  Pucket 
Station,  Georgia,  son  of  Jesse  and  Rhoda 
(Wilson)  Burkhead.  His  father,  who  is  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  mother, 
born  in  Georgia,  are  still  living  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1899),  the  father  being  eighty-seven 
and  the  mother  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 
The  elder  Burkhead — who  is  a  brother  of  the 
renowned  L.  S.  Burkhead,  D.  D.,  who  died 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  a  few  years  since 
— has  been  all  his  life  a  farmer  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  type  of  rural  citizenship. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  Asbury  Burkhead, 
is  a  daughter  of  Cuffie  Wilson,  a  mathe- 
matician of  local  renown,  who  ultimately  be- 


came absorbed  in  this  science  to  the  point 
of  distraction  and  died  insane.  Neuce  Wil- 
son, one  of  his  sons  and  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Burkhead,  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  lost  his  right  arm  in  action,  but 
refused  to  leave  the  service  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  he  returned  home  to  find  his 
family  impoverished  by  the  results  of  the 
great  struggle.  Exhibiting  the  same  pluck 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  he  had  shown  as 
a  soldier  he  began  life  anew  and  has  since 
accumulated  a  competency. 

In  his  youth  Asbury  Burkhead  enjoyed  so 
few  educational  advantages  that,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "they  are  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning." At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  was 
sent  to  a  subscription  school  for  about  a  fort- 
night and  after  that  he  did  not  attend  school 
again  until  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old. 
He  then  had  about  nine  months'  schooling, 
during  the  first  three  months  of  which  i>eriod 
he  walked  daily  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  and 
from  school.  During  the  remainder  of  this 
school  year  his  daily  task  was  somewhat 
lightened  by  having  a  mule  to  ride  to  and 
from  his  place  of  study.  Good  use  was  made, 
however,  of  the  meager  opportunities  thus 
afforded  him  for  acquiring  an  education,  and 
when  the  year  ended  he  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion school  of  his  own  at  Delta,  Alabama, 
and  taught  it  himself,  but  with  what  success 
•he  does  not  say.  Afterward  he  read  law  at 
Scottsboro,  Alabama,  with  Robinson  & 
Brown.  Engaging  thereafter  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  he  came  to  Missouri  and 
has  followed  it  successfully  in  this  State. 
The  family  to  which  he  belongs  was  attached 
politically  to  the  c4d  Whig  party  and  clung 
to  its  principles  tenaciously,  notwithstanding 
the  crucial  test  of  the  Civil  War.  After  that 
party  passed  out  of  existence  Mr.  Burkhead's 
father  became  a  Republican  and  in  his  old 
age  is  as  much  attached  to  that  party  as  he 
was  to  the  Whig  party  in  early  life.  The 
son  also  became  a  pronounced  Republican 
and  for  many  years  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  political  affairs.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Missouri,  in 
which  body  he  soon  became  recognized  as  an 
honest,  conservative  and  conscientious  mem- 
ber, who  could  be  depended  upon  to  perform 
the  duty  of  the  hour,  fearlessly  and  regard- 
less of  consequences  personal  to  himself.  He 
served  on  various  important  committees  dur- 
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ing  the  sessions  of  1897  and  1899,  and  gained 
special  prominence  as  one  of  the  minority 
members  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  municipal  government  of  St.  Louis, 
which  became  known  throughout  the  State  as 
the  "Lexow  Committee/^  it  being  similar  ia 
character  to  the  famous  committee  called  by 
that  name  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  investigated  the  af- 
fairs of  New  York  City  some  years  since.  As 
a  legislator,  Senator  Burkhead  became  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  he  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  an  honorable  and 
useful  public  servant.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  cherishes  a  warm 
regard  for  that  beneficent  society.  He  was 
married  at  Ava,  Missouri,  in  1897,  to  Miss 
Rosa  Singleton,  and  his  family  is  composed 
of  Mrs.  Burkhead,  and  Myrtle,  Jesse  and  Lil- 
lian Burkhead,  daughters  born  of  a  former 
marriage. 

Burlington  Junction. — A  town  in 
Nodaway  Township,  Nodaway  County,  which 
was  first  called  Lewiston,  from  President 
Lewis  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  this  was 
afterward  changed  to  Cleveland  by  the  people 
of  the  "Ohio  Settlement,"  but  after  the  per- 
manent town  was  located,  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  original  site,  it  was  given  its  present 
name.  It  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Kan- 
sas City  &  Nodaway  County  Railroads,  and 
their  crossing  of  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Railroad.  The  situation 
is  admirable  and  a  more  prosperous  and  in- 
viting region  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
West  than  that  which  surrounds  Burlington 
Junction.  It  has'  a  population  of  about  1,000, 
a  bank  called  the  Northwest  Bank  of  Mis- 
souri, with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $30,000 
and  deposits  of  $50,000;  twelve  stores,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  a  Catholic  Church ; 
Burlington  Lodge  No.  442,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Nodaway  Valley  Lodge 
No.  478,  Independent  Order  Good  Temp- 
lars; Burlington  Junction  Lodge  No.  404, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Burlington  Junction  Lodge  No.  215,  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  The  "Burling- 
ton Junction  Post,"  a  paper  established  in 
1880,  is  well  supported. 

Burllngrton  Volunteer  Belief  As- 
sociation.— ^A  beneficiary  association,  lim- 


ited in  the  scope  of  its  operations  to  the 
**Burlington"  Railway  system.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  Chicago,  lUinois,  in  1889,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  its  work  over  all  the  lines 
of  the  "Burlington"  system,  thus  becoming 
represented  in  St.  Louis.  It  pays  sick,  acci- 
dent and  death  benefits  to  its  members,  all 
of  whom  are  employes  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad  Company.  Its 
total  membership  in  1898  was  about  12,000, 
and  there  were  five  hundred  members  of  the 
association  in  St.  Louis. 

Burnes,  Alonzo  Daniel,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born  near  Hampton, 
in  Platte  County,  October  28,  1864.  On  the 
paternal  side,  he  is  descended  from  Scotch 
ancestry  which  made  a  settlement  in  Virginia 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  James 
Burnes  went  to  Ohio  in  early  manhood,  but 
soon  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  became 
judge  of  a  circuit  court,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Springfield. .  In  1838  he  located  perma- 
nently in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  its  most  useful  and  honored 
citizens.  His  children  were  Fielding,  named 
below ;  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Leg- 
islature, and  of  the  Senate  of  Missouri ;  James 
N.,  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  St.  Jos- 
eph (Missouri)  District ;  Calvin,  a  prominent 
banker  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Susan,  wife  of 
Samuel  Mason,  a  leading  business  man  of  the 
same  city.  Fielding  Burnes,  the  third  child, 
was  for  many  years  an  active  merchant  at 
Weston,  Platte  City,  Parkville  and  Hampton, 
and  later  was  a  freighter  on  the  plains.  He 
organized  a  battalion  of  volunteers  for  the 
Mexican  War,  but  peace  was  declared  before 
he  could  take  the  field.  When  the  Civil  War 
began  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South, 
but  he  recognized  the  futility  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  gave  his  effort  to  avert  strife;  at 
critical  times  he  was  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing local  disorder  and  crime ;  he  once  served 
as  receiver  of  the  State  land  office  at  Savan- 
nah, Missouri,  and  afterward  as  United 
States  revenue  collector  at  Weston.  Colonel 
Burnes  married  Miss  Mary  Arnold,  who  died, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Susan,  now  wife  of  Dan- 
iel F.  Tebbs,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He 
subsequently  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Sum- 
mers, a  cultured  and  beautiful  lady,  daughter 
of  Major  Jesse  Summers,  a  Virginian,  who 
served  in  th^  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  was 
afterward  a  useful  citizen  of  Missouri.    Born 
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of  the  latter  marriage  were '  Mite,  wife  of 
Henry  A.  Koster,  a  successful  business  man 
and  ripe  scholar;  Alonzo  D.,  named  below; 
Camilla  S.,  wife  of  Dr.  Spence  Redman,  a 
leading  physician  of  Platte  County,  and 
Buena  Vista,  wife  of  R.  Harry  Hunter,  a 
lawyer  of  St.  Joseph. 

Alonzo  D.  Bumes,  the  only  son,  began  his 
literary  education  in  the  country  schools  near 
Camden  Point,  and  in  turn  attended  Profes- 
sor Gaylord's  academy  at  Platte  City,  and 
Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1881.  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in 
the  law  department  of  the  Missouri  State 
University,  and  graduated  in  1885,  Entering 
at  once  upon  practice  at  Platte  City,  his  suc- 
cess was  assured  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  among  the 
most  careful  and  diligent  practitioners  at  the 
bar,  and  he  was  advanced  to  various  im- 
portant positions  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city 
attorney  for  four  consecutive  terms,  and  then 
to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Platte 
County  for  two  successive  terms.  In  1898 
he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  of  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  In 
his  two  years'  service  upon  the  bench  he  has 
displayed  marked  ability,  and  his  wealth  of 
legal  knowledge,  studious  habits,  and  calm 
dispassionate  review  of  law  and  evidence  are 
recognized  throughout  the  circuit.  He  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  valuable  law  libraries 
in  western  Missouri,  and  from  it  constantly 
derives  fresh  learning  and  inspiration  for  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  for  advancement  in 
the  profession.  He  is  a  ready  and  forceful 
speaker,  and  has  commanded  close  attention 
in  all  the  political  campaigns  of  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  A  Jeffersonian  Democrat  of  the 
old  school,  he  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  all  important  State,  congressional  district 
and  judicial  district  conventions  during  the 
same  period.  Intensely  loyal  to  his  city  and 
county,  he  has  constantly  given  his  effort  to 
the  advancement  of  public  interests;  he  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Platte  County 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,  and  he 
gave  valuable  aid  to  the  building  of  the  Leav- 
enworth bridge ;  at  the  completion  of  the  lat- 
ter structure,  January  2,  1894,  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers.  In  religion  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
holds  membership  in  various  fraternal  orders. 


In  Masonry  he  has  attained  to  the  Command- 
ery,  in  which  he  has  served  as  eminent  com- 
mander, to  the  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Scot- 
tish Rite,  and  he  is  a  noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  orders 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Red  Men  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  has  held  high  official  position  in 
all.  January  7,  1890,  Judge  Burnes  married 
Miss  Evelina  Boone,  daughter  of  B.  F. 
Boone,  of  Howard  County.  She  is  a  lady  of 
high  literary  attainments  and  culture,  and 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Camden  Point 
Orphan  School.  Two  children  born  of  the 
marriage  are  deceased.  A  nephew  of  Judge 
Bumes,  Fielding  B.  Hunter,  is  being  cared 
for  with  parental  devotion  at  the  Bumes 
home. 

Burnes,  Oalvln  Fletcher,  lawyer 
and  financier,  was  born  Febmary  18,  1830, 
in  Marion  County,  Indiana.  His  parents 
were  James  and  Mary  (Thompson)  Bumes, 
whose  family  history  is  given  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  elder  brother,  Daniel 
Dearborn  Burnes,  in  this  volume.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  three  brothers,  bom  of  these 
parents,  whose  personal  relations  were  so 
intimate  and  whose  business  enterprises  were 
of  so  g^eat  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  railway,  banking  and  other  large  interests 
in  that  portion  of  the  Missouri  Valley  region 
known  as  the  Platte  Purchase.  Calvin 
Fletcher  Burnes  took  the  classical  course  in 
Harvard  University,  afterward  entering  the 
law  school  connected  with  that  institution, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  due  time. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Weston,  Missouri,  but  in  1858, 
under  the  administration  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, he  was  appointed  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  which  necessitated  his  removal 
to  St.  Louis.  He  discharged  the  important 
duties  committed  to  him  with  consummate 
skill  and  ability  and  established  such  a  repu- 
tation as  a  master  of  his  profession  that 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
entered  upon  law  practice  in  St.  Louis  and 
remained  so  engaged  until  1873.  A.t  that 
time  the  three  brothers  had  undertaken  im- 
portant railway  and  other  enterprises  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  repon  and  in  the  scheme  of 
co-operation  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Calvin  to 
remove  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  there 
organize  the  Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  of  which  he 
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became  the  first  president.  In  1883  this  in- 
stitution was  reorganized  as  the  National 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  in  which  he  retained  the 
position  he  had  hitherto  occupied  in  the  orig- 
inal organization.  As  one  of  the  results  of 
the  financial  panic  of  1876,  in  which  so  many 
fortunes  were  swept  away,  the  State  treas- 
urer of  Missouri  was  found  to  be  insolvent  in 
the  sum  of  more  than  one  million  dollars,  the 
State  funds  for  which  he  was  responsible  be- 
ing on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Burnes  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bondsmen  of  the  embarrassed  official, 
and,  in  order  to  protect  his  own  interests 
he  assumed  the  liabilities  of  the  bank,  assisted 
by  his  brothers,  and  personally  undertook  the 
work  of  liquidation,  when  the  best  financiers 
believed  the  bank  to  be  hopelessly  wrecked. 
In  this  intricate  and  unpleasant  task  he  was 
so  successful  as  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  masters  of  finance  throughout  the  country. 
Some  two  millions  of  dollars  passed  through 
his  hands  during  this  time,  including  large 
sums  which  he  derived  from  assets  scheduled 
by  the  bank  officials  as  utterly  worthless; 
and  when  his  work  was  ended  the  State 
loss  had  been  made  good,  and  the  bonds- 
men of  the  State  treasurer  stood  honorably 
discharged  of  any  pecuniary  liability.  In 
1885  Mr.  Burnes  organized  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Grant  City,  Missouri,  besides 
carrying  on  numerous  private  ventures,  in 
which  he  acquired  large  holdings  of  valu- 
able city  property  in  St.  Louis.  In  1894  he 
secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Granby, 
Missouri,  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  a 
large  lead  and  zinc  producing  property,  and 
became  its  president.  In  a  political  way  he 
was  ever  an  active  Democrat,  but  not  a  self- 
seeker.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  a 
liberal  contributor  to  its  support  and  to  its 
beneficences.  In  secret  societies  he  held 
high  rank,  being  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  in  which  he  had  attained  to  the 
degree  of  Knight  Templar.  Mr.  Burnes  was 
married  to  Miss  Kate  Hughes,  daughter  of 
James  M.  Hughes,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  St. 
Louis,  September  27,  1859.  To  them  was 
bom  a  daughter,  Mary.  Mr.  Burnes  died 
July  29,  1896,  at  Ayr  Lawn,  the  family  resi- 
dence, near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  old  Burnes  family,  famous  for 
the  greatness  of  their  undertakings  as  well 
as  for  the  success  attending  them. 

28 


Burnes,  Daniel  Dearborn,  lawyer 
and  legislator,  was  born  August  11,  1822,  in 
Marion  County,  Indiana,  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Indianapolis.  He  was  the  oldest  of  three 
brothers  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  and 
success  of  their  undertakings,  which  contrib- 
uted largely  toward  the  development  of  St. 
Joseph  and  the  region  tributary  thereto,  as 
well  as  for  their  loyal  personal  devotion  to 
each  other.  Their  parents  were  James  and 
Mary  (Thompson)  Burnes,  descended  from 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  who  inherited  all  the  best 
physical  and  mental  traits  of  that  vigorous, 
strong-minded  race,  and  transmitted  them 
unimpaired  to  their  descendants  now  living. 
The  family  trace  their  ancestry  to  Campbell 
Burness,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1718.  His  son,  Peter,  was  born  in 
Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  in  1752,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1771,  settling  near  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  began  he  became  one  of  the  "minute 
men"  who  constituted  so  large  a  part  of  the 
patriot  army,  responding  to  frequent  and  sud- 
den calls  to  arms  as  necessity  required.  In 
1777  he  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hay- 
den,  and  in  the  record  of  their  marriage  the 
family  name  first  appears  as  Burnes.  It  is 
here  to  be  noted  that  in  the  early  genealogies 
members  of  the  same  family  followed  no 
regfularity  in  orthography,  but  gave  the  name 
as  Burns,  Burnes,  cr  Burness.  Peter  Burnes 
and  his  wife  soon  removed  to  Spottsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  where  were  born  their  sons,. 
James  and  Daniel ;  the  former  named  Febru- 
ary 14,  1779,  and  the  latter  named  November 
17,  1781,  while  the  father  was  battling  for  a 
country  which  had  not  yet  won  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  James 
Burnes  grew  to  manhood  and  was  married 
in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  December  29, 
1805,  to  Miss  Mary  Thompson,  who  was  born 
in  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  August  12,  1787. 
Their  children  were  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters :  ,  Nelson,  Lewis,  James,  Fielding, 
Daniel  D.,  Milton,  James  Nelson,  Calvin  F., 
Mary,  Charlotte  and  Susan.  The  parents 
moved,  first  to  Indiana,  and  in  1837  t^  ^^ 
neighborhood  of  Weston,  in  Platte  County, 
Missouri,  where  Mr.  Burnes  acquired  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  and  carried  on  a  gen- 
eral store.  He  died  there  January  16,  1853, 
and  his  wife  died  November  28,  1862.  Their 
son,  Daniel  Dearborn  Burnes,  was  highly 
educated.    He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
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University,  in  the  classical  course,  and  took 
his  degree  from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Some  five  years  later  he  and  his  brother, 
James  Nelson,  became  law  partners  and  dur- 
ing their  practice  conducted  successfully  a 
great  number  of  intricate  cases  involving  title 
to  large  tracts  of  land  and  immense  sums 
of  money.  Meanwhile  Daniel  Dearborn 
Burnes  engaged  in  various  financial  transac- 
tions which  brought  him  large  returns.  Be- 
ing a  large  slaveholder  in  Tennessee,  early 
in  the  war  days  he  disposed  of  his  holdings 
and  in  1862,  at  Memphis,  invested  the  pro- 
ceeds in  cotton,  bought  at  a  low  price.  This 
he  marketed  in  Liverpool,  England,  at  a 
great  advance,  receiving  in  payment  gold 
coin,  which  in  this  country  commanded  a  high 
premium.  In  1865  he  organized  a  company 
and  built  a  railroad  from  Weston,  Missouri, 
to  Atchison,  Kansas,  now  a  portion  of  the 
Burlington  system.  During  this  time  he  also 
acquired  large  land  holdings  in  Atchison  city 
and  county.  He  was  elected  a  State  Senator 
in  1866,  and  while  serving  in  that  position  he 
made  a  determined  opposition  to  the  pro- 
scriptive  legislation  enacted  under  the  Drake 
Constitution,  g^rowing  out  of  war  antagonism. 
He  was  a  Democrat  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  giving  most  active  support 
to  the  party  with  personal  efforts  and  means. 
In  his  religious  life  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  consist- 
ent in  his  personal  conduct  and  liberal  in  his 
benefactions.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  and  occupied  the  high 
position  of  eminent  commander  of  Weston 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar.  Senator 
Burnes  was  married  May  13,  185 1,  in  Platte 
County,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Virginia  Winn, 
daughter  of  a  prominent  and  wealthy  farmer 
of  that  neighborhood.  She  died  in  April,  1866, 
her  husband  surviving  her  but  one  year  and 
dying  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
State  Senator.  They  left  two  sons,  James 
N.  and  Lewis  C,  and  four  daughters,  Mary, 
Emma,  Kate  and  Virginia,  all  of  whom  were 
adopted  by  James  Nelson  and  Calvin  Fletcher 
Burnes,  brothers  of  their  father.  The  life 
history  of  so  useful  and  successful  a  man  as 
Senator  Burnes  would  be  incomplete  without 
further  reference  to  the  peculiar  relationship 
subsisting  between  himself  and  his  brothers, 
remindful  of  that  of  Jonathan  and  David,  yet 
surpassing  that  in  practical  brotherly  confi- 
dence  and   affection.     He   and   two   of  his 


brothers,  James  Nelson  and  Calvin  Fletcher, 
were  similarly  educated,  all  being  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  the  classical 
course  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
but  necessarily  in  different  years.  Two,  Dan- 
iel and  James,  became  law  partners.  Among 
all  the  three  subsisted  so  close  a  tie  of  kin- 
ship and  general  affection  that  in  early  man- 
hood it  was  agreed  that  such  property  as 
they  might  individually  acquire  should  be 
held  in  common  and  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  either,  his  children  were  to  be  adopted  by 
the  surviving  brothers,  to  be  cared  for  as  re- 
ligiously as  though  their  own.  Every  detail 
in  this  agreement  was  strictly  observed  and 
faithfully  carried  out  during  the  lives  of  all 
these  devoted  men.  They  being  now  dead, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  their  works  do  follow 
them.  The  children  of  these  brothers,  cling- 
ing to  the  tender  sentimentalism  and  regard 
for  each  other's  weal  which  actuated  the  par- 
ents, have  conveyed  all  their  property  inter- 
ests to  a  corporation  known  as  the  Burnes 
Estate,  in  which  all  are  stockholders.  The 
example  of  the  elders,  adopted  and  perpetu- 
ated by  the  younger  generation,  in  a  tangible 
form  which  conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community,  is  a  prouder  monument  to  a 
worthy  family  than  any  shaft  reared  by 
human  hands. 

Burnes,  Daniel  Dee,  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress,  was  born  January  4, 
1 85 1,  at  Ringgold,  Platte  County,  Missouri, 
and  died  November  2,  1899,  at  Ayr  Lawn, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  His  parents  were  the 
Honorable  James  Nelson  Burnes,  represen-- 
tative  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Congressional 
District  for  several  years,  and  Mary  (Skin- 
ner) Burnes.  Both  his  ancestral  lines  were 
of  that  strong  and  courageous  class  that  has 
conquered  a  continent  and  built  a  great  civil- 
ization. On  the  paternal  side  the  house  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  blood  and  the  name  could  un- 
doubtedly be  traced  back  to  a  relationship 
with  Scotland  and  the  world's  sweetest  singer 
in  r>'thm  and  rhyme,  Robert  Burns.  The 
great-grandfather  of  Daniel  Dee  Burnes 
settled  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  at 
an  early  day  and  was  one  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes,  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
that  historic  struggle.  James  Burnes,  the 
grandfather,  ruled  by  the  adventurous  and 
freedom-loving  pioneer  spirit,  removed  to  In- 
diana in  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century, 
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and  in  1837  emigrated  still  farther  west  to  the 
Platte  Purchase,  settling  near  the  town  of 
Weston,  Missouri.  James  Nelson  Burnes, 
the  father  of  Daniel  Dee  Burnes,  was  ten 
years  of  age  when  the  family  found  a  home  in 
the  then  undeveloped  but  none  the  less  prom- 
ising country.  As  is  generally  known,  few 
men  have  left  a  deeper  impress  upon  north- 
west Missouri  or  won  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  greater  measure  than  James  Nelson 
Burnes.  He  was  lawyer,  judge,  banker,  man 
of  large  affairs  and  congressman,  rising  to 
a  place  of  national  distinction  and  eminence. 
A  more  complete  sketch  of  this  distingfuished 
man  is  made  a  part  of  this  history  under  his 
own  name.  The  Skinner  family,  of  which 
the  mother  of  Daniel  Dee  Burnes  was  a 
member,  is  of  Kentucky  origin  and  its  mem- 
bers were  of  the  best  people  in  that  State.. 
Daniel  Dee  Burnes  was  given  superior  edu- 
cational advantages,  graduating  from  the  St. 
Louis  University  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1870,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  In  1874  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  was  conferred  upon  him.  While  he  was 
attending  the  university  he  formed  the  de- 
termination to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  father  by  adopting  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  he  therefore  entered  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  began  to  thoroughly 
equip  himself  for  the  practice.  He  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  from  that  in- 
stitution, and,  returning  to  Missouri,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Missouri  bar  by  the  Platte 
County  Circuit  Court  in  1875.  Mr,  Burnes 
soon  showed  his  capacity  as  a  lawyer  of  abil- 
ity and  as  a  careful  business  man.  The  in- 
terests left  by  his  father  were  of  such  pro- 
portions that  wise  management  was  required 
to  administer  upon  the  affairs  of  the  large 
estate,  and  to  this  task  the  son  showed  him- 
self abundantly  equal.  He  made  investments 
in  divers  lines  of  business  and  executed  the 
work  with  marked  ability.  The  confidence 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  had  in  him  was  demon- 
strated in  1893,  when  they  elected  him  to  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  by  a  flattering  majority. 
He  had  the  statesmanlike  reputation  of  his 
father  to  emulate,  and  his  record  while  he 
was  in  public  life  shows  that  the  son  pos- 
sessed the  same  realization  of  the  ffict  that 
he  was  there  to  serve  the  people  that  char- 
acterized the  legislative  acts  of  James  N. 
Burnes.    He  was  instrumental  in  carrying 


out  a  number  of  important  movements  and 
secured  the  passage  of  bills  that  were  of 
great  interest  to  the  people  he  represented. 
At  the  close  of  his  two  years  in  Congress 
Mr.  Burnes'  political  aspirations  looked  no 
farther  into  the  future,  and  he  was  not  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  Mr.  Burnes  was 
connected  with  a  large  number  of  orders  and 
secret  societies.  He  was  a  Mason,  a  Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  an 
Elk,  and  a  member  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men  and  the  Sons  of  Hermann.  Liber- 
ality was  synonymous  with  the  name  of  Dan- 
iel Dee  Burnes,  and  he  bestowed  his  means 
upon  many  deserving  institutions  and  every 
worthy  cause  that  appealed  to  him  as  merit- 
ing his  assistance.  He  was  married  May  17, 
1877,  to  Miss  Martha  Swearingen  Farrar,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  They  have  one  living 
child,  Kennett  Farrar  Burnes,  who  is  prepar- 
ing himself  for  a  legal  career. 

Burnes,  James  Nelson,  lawyer,  capi- 
talist and  member  of  Congress,  was  bom 
August  22^  1827,  in  Marion  County,  Indi- 
ana. His  parents  were  James  and  Mary 
(Thompson)  Burnes,  whose  family  history  is 
narrated  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  the 
older  son,  Daniel  Dearborn  Burnes,  in  this 
volume.  James  was  the  second  son  of  the 
three  brothers  born  of  these  parents,  and 
in  the  vast  business  enterprises  projected  and 
successfully  established  by  them  he  was  not 
only  their  equal  in  interest  and  their  asso- 
ciate in  management,  but  he  also  entered 
public  life,  where  he  rendered  the  State  excel- 
lent service,  winning  for  himself  high  honor 
as  a  sagacious  legislator  and  an  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  such  policies  and  measures  as  he 
favored,  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  before 
the  people.  James  Nelson  Burnes  acquired 
an  excellent  education,  completing  the  classi- 
cal course  in  Harvard  University,  and  then 
entering  the  law  school  connected  with  that 
institution,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
about  1850,  when  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Weston,  Missouri.  He 
soon  won  a  leading  place  at  the  bar,  at  the 
side  of  men  of  great  legal  ability.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  he  practically  abandoned  the 
law,  save  to  care  for  the  interests  of  himself 
and  relatives,  or  in  an  advisory  way  with 
personal  friends,  in  order  to  enter  upon  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  were  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  making  of  fortune  for  him- 
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self  and  those  associated  with  him.  In  1870 
and  1871  he  financed  and  built  the  Chicago 
&  Southwestern  Railway  from  Eldon,  Iowa, 
to  Leavenworth  and  Atchison,  Kansas,  now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
system.  He  also,  during  the  same  years, 
constructed  the  railway  bridges  across  the 
Missouri  River  at  Atchison  and  Leaven- 
worth. In  1873  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  a  more  central  point  from  which 
to  conduct  his  business  enterprises,  and  this 
necessitated  the  removal  from  Weston  to 
that  city  of  the  Platte  County  Savings  Insti- 
tution, of  which  he  had  been  president  from 
1865.  In  his  new  location  he  organized  the 
St.  Joseph  Water  Company,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  president.  Amid  the  cares  of  these 
enterprises,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
others,  he  gave  close  attention  to  individual 
concerns,  and  acquired  large  holdings  of  farm 
property  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  in 
the  counties  of  Buchanan,  Andrew,  Platte 
and  Worth,  Missouri,  and  of  city  property  in 
St.  Joseph.  There  were,  besides,  grave  inter- 
ests which  demanded  untiring  vigilance  and 
the  utmost  sagacity.  The  State  Bank  of 
Missouri  closed  its  doors  in  the  early  days 
of  the  financial  panic  of  1876,  causing  a  de- 
linquency of  more  than  one  million  dollars 
in  the  accounts  of  the  State  treasurer,  who 
had  deposited  the  State  funds  in  that  insti- 
tution. Colonel  Burnes  and  brothers  were 
his  principal  bondsmen,  and  financially  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  their  individual  fortunes 
were  liable  to  make  good  the  delinquency. 
In  this  extremity  the  brothers  assumed  the 
indebtedness  of  the  bank,  Calvin  Burnes  tak- 
ing immediate  management  of  it,  with  Col- 
onel Burnes  acting  as  leg^l  advisor,  and 
transacting  a  large  part  of  the  business  in- 
ddental  to  liquidation.  In  this  stupendous 
undertaking  his  grasp  of  financial  matters 
was  so  strong  and  his  conduct  of  affairs  so 
judicious,  that  all  legal  complications  were 
averted,  every  dollar  of  the  State  indebted- 
ness was  paid  and  without  detriment  to  the 
individual  fortunes  which  had  been  put  in 
jeopardy.  During  the  Civil  War,  at  Weston, 
Missouri,  a  militia  regiment  was  organized, 
of  which  he  was  elected  colonel.  It  was  not 
called  into  the  field,  and  Colonel  Burnes 
made  light  of  the  service,  but  the  military 
title  which  he  derived  from  it  remained  with 
him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of 


common  pleas  in  Weston,  and  declined  a 
re-election  in  order  to  engage  more  actively 
in  the  lines  of  business  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  become  at  once  successful  and 
conspicuous.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  St.  Joseph  district  and  in  that 
position  displayed  such  commanding  ability 
that  he  was  three  times  elected  to  succeed 
himself.  His  services  upon  the  appropria- 
tion committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
consular  and  other  important  appropriations, 
were  of  especial  value  to  his  colleagues, 
to  the  service  and  to  the  country.  In  his 
fourth  congressional  term,  January  24,  1889, 
while  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives engaged  in  the  consideration  of  an 
important  measure,  he  was  stricken  with  par- 
alysis, which  resulted  in  his  death  shortly 
after  midnight.  The  sad  event  occasioned 
deep  sorrow  in  Congress,  both  houses  hold- 
ing memorial  services,  where  fervent  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
Committees  to  convey  the  remains  to  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  for  interment,  were  ap- 
pointed. Colonel  Burnes  was  a  Democrat 
from  the  earliest  day  of  his  ability  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  political  affairs,  and  through- 
out his  life  he  was  earnest  and  able  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  the  party,  and 
particularly  vigorous  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  and  a  most  liberal  contributor 
to  all  its  purposes,  as  well  as  to  all  other  well- 
deserving  objects.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  had  risen  to 
the  high  rank  of  eminent  commander  of  St. 
Joseph  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar, 
He  also  held  membership  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Colonel  Burnes  was  married  July  15, 
1847,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Skinner,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  and  largest 
landowners  of  Platte  County,  Missouri.  She 
was  a  most  lovely  and  estimable  Christian 
woman,  and  although  an  invalid,  she  adopted 
the  six  fatherless  children  of  Daniel  Dear- 
born Burnes,  brother  of  her  husband,  and 
reared  them  with  as  tender  devotion  and  lov- 
ing solicitude  as  she  did  her  own.  To  Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  Burnes  were  born  two  sons, 
Daniel  Dee,  who  died  November  2,  1899,  ^t^d 
Calvin  Carr,  who  died  November  27,  1893, 
who  inherited  all  the  high  traits  of  character 
which  marked  the  parents,  and  who  carried 
on  the  large  business  affairs  committed  to 
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them,  with  conspicuous  ability,  and  with  ab- 
solute fidelity  toward  those  whom  they  repre- 
sented. Daniel,  born  in  1851,  was  elected  to 
represent  the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri  in 
Congress,  in  1893,  but  two  sessions  later 
than  that  which  witnessed  the  death  of  his 
father,  then  a  member  of  that  body.  All 
the  children  are  now  inheritors  in  the  Burnes 
Estate,  a  corporation  whose  means  are  em- 
ployed in  great  enterprises  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  St.  Joseph  largely  depends.  In 
that  city  the  memory  of  Colonel  Burnes, 
allied  with  the  memory  of  his  brothers,  is  held 
in  affectionate  and  admiring  regard,  as  one 
of  the  really  g^eat  and  useful  men  whose 
lives  are  helpful  to  their  fellows  and  their 
example  an  inspiration  for  those  who  follow 
them. 

Burnes,  Liewis  Calvin,  banker  and 
capitalist,  was  born  November  9,  i860,  at 
Weston,  Missouri,  his  parents  being  Daniel 
D.  and  Virginia  (Winn)  Burnes.  The  bio- 
graphical history  of  the  family  is  given  in 
the  life  of  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Daniel  D.  Burnes.  Lewis,  inherit- 
ing the  business  ability  that  characterized  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  this  prominent  fam- 
ily whom  he  succeeded,  has  accepted  the 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  one  who  un- 
dertakes to  handle  the  affairs  of  a  large 
estate  and  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  great 
sagacity  and  high  purposes.  He  has  always 
been  an  unpretentious  man,  avoiding,  rather 
than  seeking,  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
devoting  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  that  fell  upon  his 
shoulders  when  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Calvin 
F.  Burnes,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  step 
into  the  place  so  successfully  filled  by  those 
who  went  before  him.  As  the  active  head 
of  several  of  the  largest  corporations  in  Mis- 
souri and  as  a  leader  in  public  enterprises 
of  a  wholesome  character,  Lewis  Burnes  has 
maintained  the  high  standard  set  for  him  in 
the  business  world  by  his  family  predecessors. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph  from  Wes- 
ton, Missouri,  where  he  was  born,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fit  himself 
for  life's  duties  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school  of  St. 
Joseph.  He  was  a  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1879.  The  love  of  the  old  school 
days  and  the  associations  that  were  inde- 
structibly formed  during  the  time  he  was 


preparing  himself  for  the  sterner  realities  of 
life  never  forsook  Mr.  Burnes,  and  he  shows 
his  unfailing  devotion  to  the  schools  by  hold- 
ing the  position  of  president  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Alumni  Association  and  by  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  A 
thorough  education  in  the  public  schools  was, 
therefore,  the  foundation  for  Mr.  Burnes'  suc- 
cessful career.  From  1879  ^^  1882  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  St.  Joseph^  which  was 
afterward  reorganized  as  the  National  Bank 
of  St.  Joseph.  In  1882  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  St.  Joseph  Water  Company.  In 
1 891  he  was  actively  interested  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  St.  Joseph  Light  and  Fuel  Com- 
pany, and  he  was  the  first  vice  president 
elected  under  the  new  corporation.  In  1894 
he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph.  Calvin  Burnes,  the  pres- 
ident of  this  financial  institution,  died  in  the 
year  1896  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  president  of  the 
bank.  Mr.  Burnes  is  vice  president  also  of 
the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 
In  1887  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Natatorium  Association  and  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  company  and  establishing  a  place  for 
indoor  exercise  and  pleasure.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  Joseph  Sand  Company  in 
1887.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
having  several  prominent  capitalists  associ- 
ated with  him,  to  lay  out  and  improve  Saxton 
Heights,  a  suburb  that  has  proved  to  be  a 
desirable  one  for  residence  purposes  and  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  St.  Joseph's  best  subur- 
ban divisions.  In  1897  he  was  elected  direc- 
tor in  the  Mechanics'  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. In  1898  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Qearing  House  Associa- 
tion and  gave  evidence  of  further  interest  in 
the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  city  by  serv- 
ing as  treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Qub  dur- 
ing the  years  1894  and  1895.  Mr.  Burnes  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  growing  out 
of  the  immense  Burnes  Estate  and  is  its  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  His  busi- 
ness affairs  have  consumed  the  entire  time 
of  a  life  that  is  still  in  its  prime,  and  he  has 
never  entertained  political  ambitions  of  any 
kind.  He  is  at  his  desk  early  in  the  morning 
and  remains  there  faithfully  until  after  busi- 
ness has  closed  for  the  day.  There  is  little 
ostentation  in  his  make-up,  and  when  he  is 
not  directing  business  details  Mr.  Burnes  is 
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almost  invariably  with  his  family,  caring  lit- 
tle for  the  fickleness  of  the  world  or  the 
glamour  and  glitter  of  society.  His  political 
affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  came  from  a  family  that 
held  fast  to  the  principles  of  Democracy  and 
from  a  section  of  the  State  where  Democrats 
have  always  been  far  in  the  majority.  Mr, 
Bumes  is  not  bitterly  partisan  in  politics  but 
holds  charitable  views  concerning  the  polit- 
ical faith  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  from  day  to  day.  In  church  work  Mr. 
Burnes  is  not  particularly  active,  but  he  is 
a  firm  believer  in  Christianity  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
He  has  advanced  far  along  the  paths  of 
Masonry  and  has  experienced  the  work  in  the 
subordinate  branches  of  this  order,  the  Shrine 
and  the  Commandery.  In  1894  he  was  the 
eminent  commander  of  Hugh  de  Payens 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  He  is  a 
member  also  of  the  King  Hill  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  was  married  July  6,  1886,  to 
Miss  Carrie  Ida  C611ins  of  St.  Joseph,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants of  his  day.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumes 
three  children  have  been  born :  Calvin  Carr, 
aged  six,  Virginia  Winn,  aged  nine,  and  Mar- 
guerite Lockwood,  aged  twelve. 

Burnett,  Peter  Hardeman,  one    of 

the  early  citizens  and  lawyers  of  Platte 
County,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in 
1807.  He  received  a  good  education  and  at 
an  early  age  came  to  Missouri.  At  first  he 
located  in  Clay  County  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  Barry.  He  failed  in  business 
and  then  studied  law  and  removed  to  Platte 
County  in  1839.  He  was  the  first  circuit 
attorney  of  the  Platte  Circuit.  In  1843  he 
led  the  first  overland  emigration  to  Oregon 
and  assisted  in  the  work  of  organizing  that 
Territory.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the 
Oregon  Legislature,  and  again  in  1848,  and 
was  then  made  judge  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  he  went  to  that  country  and  was 
elected  the  first  Governor  of  California,  al- 
though at  the  time  it  had  not  yet  become 
a  State,  and  did  not  become  such  for  some 
time  after.  In  1851  he  resigned  the  office 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  1857  was  elected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  California  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  books — "The  Path 


Which  Led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church"  (i860) ;  **The  American  Theory 
of  Government  Considered  with  Reference  to 
the  Present  Crisis"  (1861) ;  "Recollections  of 
an  Old  Pioneer"  (1878) ;  and  "Reasons  Why 
We  Should  Believe  in  God,  Love  God,  and 
Obey  God"  (1884). 

Burnett,  S*  Orover,  an  accomplished 
alienist  and  neurologist  of  Kansas  City,  was 
bom  June  3,  1862,  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
The  Burnett  family  was  founded  in  New 
York,  and  was  closely  related  with  that  of 
ex- President  Cleveland,  whose  christian  name 
"Grover"  is  common  to  both.  Stephen 
Grover  Burn^stt,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  in  military  service  during  the  War  of  1812 
and  commanded  the  brigade  which,  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  fired  the  salute  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  His  son,  William  Burnett^ 
was  a  schoolmate  of  the  distinguished  Indi- 
ana statesmen,  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Daniel 
W.  Voorhces.  He  was  a  merchant  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  a  soldier  in  an  Indiana  regi- 
ment during  the  Civil  War,  and  is  now  liv- 
ing on  a  stock  farm  near  Council  Grove, 
Kansas.  He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Cun- 
ningham, also  a  native  of  Indiana.  Their 
son,  S.  Grover  Burnett,  while  a  youth  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  plains,  where  he  lived 
for  a  time  among  Pottawottomie  and  Kaw 
Indians,  and  learned  much  of  their  habits 
and  customs.  He  frequently  accompanied 
plainsmen  upon  hunting  expeditions,  and 
while  so  engaged  was  four  times  accidentally 
wounded,  sustaining  a  lasting  arm  injury.  His 
education  was  mainly  acquired  through  his 
own  effort.  He  attended  a  public  school  and 
the  high  school  in  Toledo,  Kansas,  and  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  this  period  devoted  his  nights 
and  mornings  to  work  as  bookkeeper  and 
clerk  in  a  store.  After  teaching  a  one-term 
school,  he  began  reading  medicine  under  the 
tutorship  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Painter,  of  Council 
Grove,  Kansas.  He  then  entered  the  Kan- 
sas City  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1885.  He  completed  his  liter- 
ary education  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  oi  that  institution  in 
1886.  He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Loomis  and  Dr.  John  L.  Draper,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Burnett  subsequently  attended  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  School  and  Hospital,  and  the 
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New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School,  in 
1889-90,  and  in  1897-8.  From  1886  to  1890 
he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  (New  York)  Home  for  Mental  and 
Nervous  Diseases  and  Inebriety.  In  1890  he 
located  in  Kansas  City,  and  entered  upon  the 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  a 
department  of  medical  science  in  which  he 
is  recognized  as  possessed  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  and  in  which  his  services  are 
sought  by  patients  or  by  practitioners  in  con- 
sultation from  all  the  region  tributary  to 
Kansas  City.  He  was  professor  of  mental  and 
nervous  diseases  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical 
College  from  1890  to  1893,  professor  of  men- 
tal and  nervous  diseases  in  the  Columbian 
Medical  College,  and  president  of  the  same, 
in  1898-9.  He  is  at  present  professor  of 
physiological  anatomy  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  of  clinical  neurology  in  the 
University  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society,  of  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Clinical  Society,  of  the  Jack- 
son County  Medical  Society,  and  a  fellow  of 
the  Kansas  City  Academy  of  Medicine.  The 
latter  of  these  bodies  was  founded  upon  his 
suggestion,  and  he  has  at  various  times  ad- 
dressed all  upon  the  topics  which  engage 
his  attention.  In  1893  he  was  vice  president 
from  Missouri  to  the  International  Medico- 
Legal  Congress  held  by  the  New  York  Med- 
ico-Legal Society  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  He 
is  a  regular  contributor  to  medico-legal  liter- 
ature, and  the  New  York  "Medico-Legal 
Journal"  for  March,  1893,  presented  his  por- 
trait as  a  frontispiece,  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
preciative tribute  to  his  ability  as  an  alienist, 
neurologist  and  author.  Reared  a  Republi- 
can, he  now  inclines  to  Democratic  policies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Independence  Avenue 
Methodist  Church,  and  is  a  Master  Mason 
and  a  Modern  Woodman.  Dr.  Burnett  was 
married  May  23,  1900,  to  Miss  Florence 
Louise  Barbier,  daughter  of  Honorable  Fran- 
cois Barbier,  of  New  York  City,  a  lady  of  fine 
education  and  culture. 

Burney,  James  TraTls,  lawyer  and 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Harrisonville,  was 
born  in  Cass  County,  April  9,  1857,  son  of 
James  A.  and  America  D.  (Moore)  Burney. 
His  father,  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  was 
born  in  Cooper  County,  Missouri,  December 


29,  1825,  and  is  a  son  of  James  C.  Burney,. 
a  native  of  Alabama,  who  removed  to  Cooper 
County,  Missouri,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this 
State.  He  was  a  son  of  Adam  Burney,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  in 
Colonial  days,  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1839  James  C.  Burney  went  to  Cass  Coun- 
ty, purchasing  land  and  developing  a  farm 
near  Pleasant  Hill.  He  married  Jane  Sloan, 
a  daughter  of  Alexander  Sloan,  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  boyhood  of  James  A.  Burney 
was  passed  on  his  father's  farm.  Later  in 
life  he  purchased  nearly  six  hundred  acres 
in  West  Peculiar  Township,  where  he  resided 
until  his  retirement  from  active  business 
cares,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Harrisonville 
to  spend  the  twilight  of  his  life  at  ease. 
Always  a  staunch  Republican,  of  which  party 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  he  was  one  of 
three  men  in  Cass  County  who  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  appointed  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  his  township  in  1866,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  by  reappointment  for 
many  years  thereafter.  He  was  married  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  May  19,  1853,  to 
America  D.  Moore,  a  native  of  Jackson 
County,  and  a  daughter  of  Travis  Moore, 
who  was  born  in  Virginia  and  came  to  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri  in  its  pioneer  days. 
They  became  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
namely:  Charles  F.,  an  attorney  of  Har- 
risonville, who  died  April  18,  1880,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years ;  James  T.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch ;  William  Leonard,  Ida  L.,  Eliza- 
beth M.,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mary  E.,  Mar- 
garet J.,  Carl  S.  and  Edith  Burney.  James 
A.  Burney  and  his  wife  were  among  the 
early  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  Mr.  Burney  enlisted  in  a  Kan- 
sas Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  saw 
service  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  begun 
in  the  country  schools  of  Cass  County.  In 
1874  he  began  a  year's  course  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Warrensburg,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  the  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity. In  1877  ^^d  ^878  he  was  a  student 
in  the  Kansas  State  University  at  Lawreilce. 
The  two  succeeding  years  he  devoted  to 
teaching  school  and  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  Robert  T.  Railey,  of  Harrisonville.  In  1880 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  Judge 
Noah  M.  Given,  at  Harrisonville,  and  imme- 
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diately  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  that  place,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  His  professional  career  has 
been  very  successful.  Captain  Burney,  like 
his  father,  has  always  been  a  devoted  ad- 
herent to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  though  he  has  never  held  public 
office,  he  has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  party.  In  1900  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia.  In  1892 
his  party  nominated  him  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  Circuit, 
his  opponent  being  W.  W.  Wood,  of  War- 
rensburg,  and  though  the  normal  Democratic 
plurality  in  the  district  was  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred, he  was  defeated  by  only  about  four 
hundred  votes.  He  undoubtedly  was  the 
strongest  candidate  for  that  office  which  his 
party  ever  put  in  the  field  in  the  Seven- 
teenth District.  In  January,  1892,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Harrisonville  elected  him 
to  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  of  which 
his  father  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  he 
has  filled  that  office  up  to  the  present  time. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar and  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  affil- 
iating with  Ararat  Temple  of  Kansas  City. 
In  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  is  an 
elder.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  organized  a  volunteer  com- 
pany for  service,  which  was  enlisted  as  Com- 
pany E  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  Volunteers. 
He  left  for  the  front  as  captain  of  the  com- 
pany, which  proceeded  as  far  toward  the 
scene  of  action  as  Chickamauga,  when  peace 
was  declared.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
company  and  the  regiment  were  disbanded 
and  mustered  out  of  the  service.  Captain 
Burney  was  married  February  11,  1881,  to 
Mary  L.  Bills,  a  native  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Cass  County,  and  a  daughter  of  P.  W.  Bills. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons — ^James  P., 
a  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank  of  Harrisonville, 
and  W.  T.,  a  student  in  the  graded  schools. 
Captain-  Burney  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
bar  of  Cass  County,  and  is  regarded  by  his 
fellow  practitioners  as  the  possessor  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law.  He 
is  a  logical  thinker,  a  forceful  and  convincing 
speaker  before  judge  and  jury,  and  never  ap- 
peals a  case  which  goes  against  his  client 
unless  convinced  that  the  stand  he  has  taken 


is  just.  Personally  he  is  broad-minded,  of 
generous  heart  and  public  spirit,  and  invari- 
ably a  friend  of  movements  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  wellbeing  of  the  community. 

Burnham,  Charles  £.,  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  bom  July  27,  1867,  i^  Randolph 
County,  Missouri.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam E.  and  Lucy  A.  (Flournoy)  Burnham. 
The  father  was  born  in  Howard  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  grandmother,  named  Snell,  lived 
to  be  one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age. 
The  mother  was  a  native  of  Scott  County, 
Kentucky,  and  traces  her  name  in  an  un- 
broken line  back  to  the  year  1562,  to  the 
province  of  Flournoy,  France.  The  Burn- 
ham  family  traces  its  lineage  to  1665,  when 
two  members  of  the  family,  brothers,  came 
to  America  from  England.  The  branch 
from  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  de- 
scended found  homes  in  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  The  members  of  the  Flour- 
noy family  were  French  Huguenots  and  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
emigrated  to  Geneva.  In  1719  an  uncle  and 
his  nephew  settled  in  Virginia,  on  the  James 
River,  and  became  large  land  and  slave  own- 
ers. A  descendant,  named  Mathews  Flour- 
noy, started  to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  but 
was  killed  by  Indians  on  the  way.  From 
him  Charles  E.  Burnham  is  descended.  The 
Virginia  Historical  Society  has  published  the 
history  of  the  Flournoy  family  since  1562. 
The  court  records  of  that  State  reveal  several 
exceedingly  interesting  documents  in  this 
connection,  showing  the  entry  of  land  by  the 
Flournoys,  as  well  as  suits,  appointments  to 
office,  etc.  One  paper  shows  a  judgement  in 
favor  of  Laurient  Flournoy  vs.  Orlando 
Jones  for  the  recovery  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  sweet-scented  tobacco.  An- 
other judgment  allows  Mathews  Flournoy 
twenty-five  pounds  of  tobacco  as  witness 
fees.  Charles  E.  Burnham  attended  the 
Moberly  public  schools  three  years  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  graduated  from  the  high 
school  in  that  city.  Previous  to  that  time 
he  had  attended  the  country  schools  of  Mis- 
souri, but,  having  been  reared  on  a  farm  and 
taking  his  part  in  the  work  at  home,  he  was 
not  able  to  attend  school  more  than  four 
months  each  year.  After  completing  the 
course  in  the  Moberly  schools  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  work  for  two  years  and  then  at- 
tended the  Missouri  State  University  during 
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the  years  of  1886-7  and  1887-8,  taking  the 
scientific  and  literary  courses.  December  31, 
1888,  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  has  since  resided  there,  attaining  prom- 
inence in  legal  circles  and  politics.  In  the 
fall  of  1888,  previous  to  removing  to  Kansas 
City,  he  had  taught  a  country  school  and 
thus  gained  additional  helpful  preparation  for 
life's  work.  He  was  elected  city  attorney  of 
Kansas  City  in  April,  1894,  receiving  the  larg- 
est vote  cast  for  any  candidate  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  and  being  elected  by  a  creditable 
majority.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  with- 
out opposition  for  the  same  office  and  was 
elected  by  an  increased  majority,  running 
ahead  of  his  ticket  the  second  time.  In  1898 
the  people  of  Kansas  City  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  police  judge,  a  most  trying  position 
and  one  in  which  his  abilities  to  deal  with  all 
classes  of  men  were  satisfactorily  tested.  In 
1900  he  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Republican 
primaries,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  by  a 
vote  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Judge  Burnham  has  always  been  a  Republi- 
can and  one  of  the  most  active  workers 
for  the  success  of  the  party  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government.  He  is  a  past 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  was  married 
October  19,  1892,  to  Miss  Julia  H.  Sebree, 
daughter  of  Senator  J.  W.  Sebree,  of  Car- 
rollton,  Missouri,  and  one  daughter  has  been 
born  of  this  union.  Judge  Burnham's  record 
before  the  people  has  been  one  in  which  just 
pride  might  be  taken.  As  city  attorney  he 
appealed  from  decisions  on  city  ordinances 
«even  times  and  received  favorable  action  in 
the  appellate  courts  each  time.  Where  the 
defense  appealed  from  his  successful  posi- 
tions he  was  sustained  in  all  cases  but  two. 
On  the  bench  he  showed  remarkable  insight 
into  human  nature  and  administered  the 
affairs  of  his  office  in  a  judicial  and  not  a 
ministerial  manner.  It  is  believed  by  his 
many  friends  that  Judge  Burnham,  thus  far 
•eminently  successful  in  professional  and  polit- 
ical affairs,  has  an  exceedingly  bright  future, 
and  that  he  will  attain  a  still  higher  place  be- 
fore the  people  who  have  been  pleased  to 
honor  him. 

Burnham,  Michael,  clergyman,    was 
born  at  Essex,  Massachusetts,  June  28,  1839, 


and  is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  a 
race  of  seafaring  men  and  shipbuilders — 
"vessel  builders,"  as  they  were  called  in  those 
early  days.  He  entered  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  December,  i860, 
in  the  English  department.  The  following 
spring  he  entered  the  third  junior  class  of  the 
classical  department,  studied  one  term,  then, 
by  studying  hard  all  summer  vacation,  he 
jumped  from  the  third  junior  into  the  second 
middle  year,  graduating  in  two  years  and 
two  terms  with  an  English  oration.  From 
his  occupation  on  the  farm  and  in  the  work- 
shop, therefore,  with  no  preparation  but  the 
country  school,  and  that  only  summers  until 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  winters  until  sixteen, 
with  the  two  years  and  two  terms  at  Phillips 
Academy,  he  entered  Amherst  College  with- 
out a  condition.  He  took  the  first  prize  in 
oratory  in  his  class  in  freshman  year  at  col- 
lege. He  taught  school  while  in  college  dur- 
ing the  vacation  and  a  part  of  the  winter 
terms  of  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior 
winters,  losing  eight  weeks  of  a  twelve  weeks' 
term  in  the  freshman  year,  and  six  weeks  of 
a  twelve  weeks'  term  each  in  sophomore  and 
junior  winters.  With  all  this  loss  from  col- 
lege curriculum  and  increased  labor  to  cover 
the  ground  gone  over  by  the  class  during  his 
absence,  he  graduated  from  college  again 
with  an  English  oration;  the  subject  of  the 
oration  was  "The  Head  and  the  Heart."  Mr. 
Burnham  went  immediately,  in  the  autumn  of 
1867,  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and 
began  his  theological  studies.  During  acad- 
emy and  seminary  life,  both  of  which  were 
passed  in  Andover,  he  entered  into  mission 
school  work  in  Abbott  village,  a  factory  vil- 
lage, and  was  twice  superintendent  of  the 
school,  once  as  an  academy  student  and  once 
as  a  theological  student,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
the  work  and  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
school.  There  were  numbered  among  the 
teachers  several  from  the  families  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  seminary  and  a  few  from  prom- 
inent families  in  Andover.  Miss  Phelps, 
afterward  author  of  "Gates  Ajar,"  now  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  known  everywhere  by  her  writ- 
ings, was  a  teacher  in  the  school.  Adelaide 
Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  now  of  Minneapolis,  was 
a  pupil. 

Dr.  Burnham  was  licensed  to  preach  dur- 
ing the  middle  year  of  his  seminary  course, 
and  at  once  took  rank  among  the  first  in  his 
class  as  a  preacher.    Different  churches  were 
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considering  him  as  a  candidate,  or  a  possible 
candidate,  but  in  May,  some  two  months  be- 
fore his  graduation,  he  received,  and,  in  due 
tnnc,  accepted,  a  call  from  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, where,  in  October,  1870,  the  year  of 
his  graduation,  he  was  ordained  and  installed. 
At  his  graduation  from  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Andover,  in  July,  1870,  he  repre- 
sented the  Hebrew  department,  and  deliv- 
ered, as  a  salutatory  address,  an  oration  on 
'The  Authority  for  the  Christian  Sabbath." 
In  1882,  after  receiving  various  calls  from 
other  churches,  Mr.  Bumham,  realizing  the 
need  of  a  change  and  hoping  for  benefit  by  it, 
asked  to  be  dismissed  from  bis  field  of  ardu- 
ous, but  delightful,  labor,  to  accept  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Immanuel  Church  in  Boston 
Highlands,  which  body  he  continued  to  serve 
until  called  to  wider  usefulness  by  the  First 
Church  of  Springfield. 

Dr.  Burnham  received  the  degree  of  A.  B, 
in  1867,  and  A.  M.  a  few  years  later  from  his 
alma  mater,  Amherst  College. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Fall  River  he  re- 
ceived one  call  to  the  Central  Church, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  another  to 
the  Plymouth  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, at  the  same  time  that  he  received  the 
call  to  the  Immanuel  Church,  Boston.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  at  Fall  River 
several  letters  passed  between  him  and  Dr. 
Stearns,  president  of  Amherst  College,  look- 
ing toward  his  accepting  the  professorship  of 
English  literature  in  the  college,  but  Dr. 
Nathan  Durfee,  a  prominent  man  and  officer 
in  the  Central  Church  of  Fall  River,  who 
gave  the  Durfee  Hant  House  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  threw  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  retaining  his  pastor  in 
Fall  River,  and  Dr.  Steams  yielded  to  his 
claim.  Dr.  Bumham  was  also  offered  other 
calls  subsequently,  as  at  Concord.  New 
Hampshire,  and,  by  a  committee,  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Union  Church,  in  Worcester. 
During  his  Spring^eld  pastorate,  also,  he 
was  asked  if  he  would  consider  a  call  from 
a  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester,  New 
York;  and,  by  a  committee,  also,  the  Sec- 
ond Church  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  offered 
him.  Dr.  Burnham,  on  his  way  from  the 
meeting  of  the  board  in  Qeveland,  in  Octo- 
ber, i8iB8,  had  preached  in  the  Second  Church 
of  Oberlin,  and  thus  it  was  that  subsequently 
he  was  tendered  a  call  from  that  church. 


This  was  an  important  position,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  would  have  preached  to 
something  like  a  thousand  students  every 
Sabbath,  but  Dr.  Burnham  set  the  matter 
before  President  Fairchild  so  plainly  that 
he  had  so  recently  gone  to  Springfield,  and 
was  then  bound  by  so  many  ties  to  the  East, 
he  ought  not  to  leave  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially the  First  Church.  President  Fair- 
child  wrote  that  he  could  not  urge  the  call 
after  such  a  presentation  of  duty,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

Dr.  Burnham's  pastorate  at  Springfield, 
from  Febmary  27,  1885,  the  date  of  his  in- 
stallation, to  May,  1894,  was  for  nine  happy 
years,  and,  says  the  "Advance,*'  in  its  May 
16,  1895,  issue,  "  has  been  among  the  mem- 
orable ones  in  recent  Congregational  his- 
tory." During  that  time,  in  October,  1885^ 
he  was  elected  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  In  June,  1887,  he  was  given 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  Beloit  College.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Amherst  College.  He  served  several 
years  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  During  the  early 
pastorate  in  Fall  River  he  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  tmstees  of  Wheaton  Seminary  for 
girls. 

Dr.  Bumham  was  called  to  Pilgrim 
Church,  St.  Louis,  to  succeed  Rev.  H.  A. 
Stimson,  D.  D.,  in  Febmary,  1894. 

Burrowg,  Joseph  H.,  clergyman,, 
farmer,  and  member  of  Congress,  was  born 
at  Manchester,  England,  May  15,  1840.  He 
came  to  this  country  while  a  youth,  and  was 
educated  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  He  was  a  merchant,  farmer,  and  Bap- 
tist minister.  On  removing  to  Missouri  he 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  for  several  terms.  In  1880- 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Greenback 
Republican,  from  the  Tenth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict, by  a  vote  of  17,284  to  17,219  for 
Charles  H.  Mansur,  Democrat,  and  served 
a  full  term. 

Burr's  Expedition. —  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  the 
killing  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Aaron  Burr 
seemed  to  be  left  alone  and  abandoned  by 
all  political  parties.     His   ambitious,   rest- 
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less  and  active  spirit  rendered  this  condition 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  conceived  a  scheme 
of  conquest  and  personal  aggrandizement, 
which  conditions  then  existing  in  the  West 
seemed  to  favor.  Immediately  following  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
the  belief  prevailed  to  a  lat-ge  extent  in  the 
Eastern  States  that  the  French  and  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
would  not  submit  quietly  to  the  change  of 
government.  Burr  was  firm  in  this  belief, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  restlessness  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  set  on  foot  military  operations  in 
that  region,  which  he  attempted  to  carry  out 
as  soon  as  he  retired  from  office.  Harper's 
Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History  thus 
summarizes  his  operations: 

With  several  nominal  objects  in  view, 
Burr  started  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in 
company  with  General  Wilkinson,  who  went 
to  take  possession  of  his  office  of  Governor 
of  Louisiana  Territory,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  At  Pittsburg,  Burr  started  in  a 
vessel  called  an  "ark,"  in  which  were  fitted 
up  conveniences  for  a  long  voyage.  Wilkin- 
son was  not  ready,  and  the  impatient  Burr 
proceeded  without  him.  He  stopped  at  Blen- 
nerhassett's  Island,  nearly  opposite  Marietta, 
then  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  accomplished 
Irish  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  had  cre- 
ated there  a  paradise  for  himself.  He  had 
a  pleasant  mansion,  enriched  by  books, 
adorned  with  paintings,  enlivened  by  music, 
and  presided  over  by  a  lovely  and  accom- 
plished wife.  Burr  laid  before  Harman  Blen- 
nerhassett  a  brilliant  vision  of  wealth  and 
power,  in  a  scheme  of  conquest  or  revolu- 
tion, which  captivated  him  and  fired  the  am- 
bition that  lay  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife.  They 
engaged  in  Burr's  scheme,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  with  ardor,  and  were  totally 
ruined  thereby.  The  story  of  paradise  and 
the  fall  was  repeated.  After  remaining  there 
some  time,  Burr  pressed  forward,  and  at 
Louisville  overtook  Matthew  Lyon,  with 
whom  he  had  voyaged  in  company  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  journey.  He  accompanied 
Lyon  to  his  home,  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
whence  he  journeyed  to  Nashville,  on  horse- 
back; had  a  public  reception — May  28, 
1805 — ^in  which  Andrew  Jackson  partici- 
pated; and,  furnished  with  a  boat  by  that 
gentleman,  returned  to  Lyon's.  Then  he 
resumed  his  voyage  in  his  own  "ark,"  and 


met  Wilkinson  at  Fort  Massac,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  Some 
soldiers  were  about  to  depart  thence  for  New 
Orleans,  and  Wilkinson  procured  a  barge 
from  one  of  the  officers  for  Burr's  accommo- 
dation in  a  voyage  to  that  city.  There  he 
found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  The  introduction  of  English 
forms  of  law  proceedings,  and  the  slight  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  had 
produced  much  discontent,  especially  among 
the  Creoles  and  old  settlers.  Even  the  new 
American  immigrants  were  divided  by  bitter 
political  and  private  feuds.  Burr  remained 
only  a  short  time,  when  he  reascended  the 
Mississippi  to  Natchez,  whence  he  traveled 
through  the  wilderness,  along  an  Indian  trail 
or  bridle-path,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  Nashville,  where  he  was  entertained  for 
a  week  by  Jackson,  early  in  August.  After 
spending  a  few  weeks  there,  Burr  made  his 
way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  again  met  Wilkinson,  that 
being  the  seat  of  government  of  Louisiana 
Territory.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  threw 
out  hints  to  Wilkinson  of  his  splendid  scheme 
of  conquest  in  the  Southwest,  which  he  spoke 
of  as  being  favored  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time  he  complained 
of  the  government  as  imbecile,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  as  ready  for  revolt.  He  made 
no  explanation  to  Wilkinson  of  the  nature 
of  his  scheme,  and  that  officer,  suspicious  of 
Burr's  designs,  wrote  to  his  friend,  Robert 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  advising  the 
government  to  keep  a  watch  upon  his  move- 
ments. Burr  went  from  St.  Louis  to  Vin- 
cennes,  with  a  letter  from  Wilkinson  to  Gov- 
ernor Harrison,  in  which  he  urged  the  latter 
to  use  his  influence  to  get  Burr  elected  to 
Congress  from  that  district.  Thence  Burr 
went  eastward,  stopping  at  Cincinnati,  Chilli- 
cothe  and  Marietta,  everywhere  conversing 
with  leading  men,  to  whom  he  gave  only  at- 
tractive hints  of  a  brilliant  scheme  in  hand. 
He  spent  that  winter  and  the  following  spring 
and  summer  in  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  his  mysterious  projects. 
There  he  more  clearly  developed  his  scheme, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  two-fold  character — 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  from  the  Spaniards 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
monarchy,  and  the  revolutionizing  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  separating  that  region 
from  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  forming  an 
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independent  republic,  with  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  New  Orleans.  If  the  first  mentioned 
scheme  should  be  carried  out,  Burr  aspired 
to  be  king;  if  the  latter,  he  was  to  be  presi- 
dent of  his  new  republic.  Towards  the  end 
of  summer — ^August,  1806 — Burr  departed 
on  a  second  Western  tour.  For  a  year  the 
vague  suspicion  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  that  Burr  was  engaged  in  a  scheme 
for  revolutionizing  Mexico — an  idea  agree- 
able to  the  Western  people,  because  of  the 
existing  difficulties  with  Spain.  It  was  be- 
lieved, too — for  so  Burr  had  continually 
hinted — that  such  a  scheme  was  secretly 
favored  by  the  government.  Under  this  im- 
pression, Burr's  project  received  the  counte- 
nance of  several  leading  men  in  the  Western 
country.  One  of  the  first  things  which  Burr 
did  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky  was  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  a  claim  to  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Washita  River,  under  a  Span- 
ish grant  to  the  Baron  de  Bastrop.  The 
negotiation  was  carried  on  through  Edward 
Livingston,  at  New  Orleans.  The  avowal 
of  an  intention  to  settle  on  these  lands  might 
cover  up  a  far  different  design.  Blennerhas- 
sett  now  joined  Burr  actively  in  his  enter- 
prise. Together  they  built,  with  the  money 
of  the  former,  fifteen  boats  on  the  Muskin- 
gum River;  and  negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  with  an  Ohio  Senator  to  furnish  supplies 
for  an  army  in  the  West,  and  the  purchase 
of  two  gunboats  he  was  building  for  the  gov- 
ernment. A  mercantile  house  in  Marietta, 
in  which  Blennerhassett  had  been  a  partner, 
was  authorized  to  purchase  provisions,  and 
a  kiln  was  erected  on  Blennerhassett's  Island 
for  drying  corn  to  fit  it  for  shipment.  Young 
men  enlisted  in  considerable  numbers  for  an 
expedition  down  the  Mississippi,  about  which 
only  mysterious  hints  were  given.  Mean- 
while Wilkinson  had  arrived  at  Natchitoches 
to  repel,  with  500  or  600  troops,  a  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  from 
Texas.  There  a  young  man  appeared  in 
camp  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Jona- 
than Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Colonel 
Gushing,  the  senior  officer  next  to  Wilkin- 
son. He  also  slipped,  unobserved,  a  letter 
into  Wilkinson's  hand  from  Burr,  which  was 
a  formal  letter  of  introduction.  It  contained 
a  letter  from  Burr,  principally  written  in 
cipher.  Circumstances  seem  to  show  that 
Wilkinson  was  at  this  time  privy  to,  if  not 
actually   engaged  in.   Burr's   scheme.     The 


cipher  letter  informed  Wilkinson  that  he — 
Burr— had  arranged  for  troops  under  differ- 
ent pretexts  at  different  points,  who  would 
rendezvous  on  the  Ohio  by  the  first  of  No- 
vember; that  the  protection  of  England  had 
been  secured;  that  Truxton  had  gone  to 
Jamaica  to  arrange  with  the  English  admiral ; 
that  an  English  fleet  would  meet  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi; th^^  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  join ;  that  final  orders  had  been 
given  to  his  friends  and  followers ;  that  Wil- 
kinson should  be  second  to  Burr  only;  that 
the  people  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going  were  ready  to  receive  them ;  and  that 
their  agents  with  Burr  had  stated  that,  if 
protected  in  their  religion,  and  not  subjected 
to  a  foreign  government,  all  would  be  set- 
tled in  three  weeks.  The  plan  was  to 
move  detachments  of  volunteers  rapidly  from 
Louisville  in  November,  meet  Wilkinson  at 
Natchez  in  December,  and  then  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  seize  Baton  Rouge — ^then 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  part  of 
West  Florida— or  pass  on.  Enclosed  in  the 
same  packet  was  a  letter,  also  in  cipher, 
from  Jonathan  Dayton,  telling  Wilkinson 
that  he  would  surely  be  displaced  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress,  and  added,  "You  are 
not  a  man  to  despair,  or  even  despond,  espe- 
cially when  such  prospects  offer  in  another 
quarter.  Are  you  ready?  Are  your  numer- 
ous associates  ready?  Wealth  and  glory! 
Louisiana  and  Mexico ! — Dayton."  The  cor- 
respondence, in  cipher  and  otherwise,  be- 
tween Wilkinson  and  Burr  for  several 
months  previously,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
Burr's  scheme,  and  that  the  latter  relied  upon 
him.  Intimations  in  the  letters  of  a  design 
to  seize  newly  acquired  Louisiana  startled 
Wilkinson,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  could  with  the  Spanish  commander 
on  the  Sabine  and  hasten  back  to  New  Or- 
leans to  defend  it  against  any  scheme  of  con- 
quest there  which  Burr  might  contemplate 
or  attempt.  This  design  he  communicated 
to  Cushing,  and  obtained  from  the  bearer 
of  the  letters  such  information  as  excited 
his  alarm  to  a  high  pitch.  The  young  man, 
named  Swartwout,  stated  that  he  and 
another,  named  Ogden,  had  been  sent  out 
by  Burr  from  Philadelphia;  that  they  had 
carried  despatches  from  Burr  to  General 
Adair,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  a  party  to  the 
scheme ;  that  they  hastened  toward  St.  Louis 
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in  search  of  Wilkinson,  but  learned  at  Kas- 
kaskia  that  he  had  descended  the  river ;  that 
they  followed  to  the  mouth  of  Red  River, 
when  Ogden  went  on  to  New  Orleans  with 
dispatches  to  Burr's  friends  there,  and  he, 
Swartwout,had  hastened  to  Wilkinson's  head- 
quarters. He  said  Burr  was  supported  by 
a  numerous  and  powerful  association,  extend- 
ing from  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  that 
several  thousand  men  were  prepared  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces; 
that  the  Territory  of  Orleans  would  be  revo- 
lutionized— for  which  the  inhabitants  were 
quite  ready ;  that  he  supposed  some  "seizing" 
would  be  necessary  at  New  Orleans,  and  a 
forced  "transfer"  of  the  bank;  that  an  ex- 
pedition was  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  march 
thence  to  the  Mexican  capital;  that  naval 
protection  would  be  furnished  by  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  that  T ruxton,  and  other  officers  of 
the  navy,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  would  join  in  the  enterprise. 
After  gathering  all  the  information  possible, 
Wilkinson  sent,  by  express,  two  letters  to 
President  Jefferson,  one  official,  the  other 
confidential,  in  which,  without  mentioning 
any  names,  he  gave  a  general  outline  of  the 
proposed  expedition;  and  then  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  Sabine.  He  sent  orders  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  New  Orleans  to  put 
that  place  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
defense,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  by  con- 
tract, a  train  of  artillery  there,  belonging  to 
the  French.  Having  made  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  Spanish  commander, 
Wilkinson  hastened  back  to  Natchitoches, 
where  he  received  a  letter  from  St.  Louis, 
informing  him  that  a  plan  to  revolutionize 
the  Western  country  was  about  to  explode, 
and  that  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Orleans  Territory  had  combined  to  de- 
clare themselves  independent  on  the  15th  of 
November.  Wilkinson,  alarmed,  ordered 
Gushing  to  hasten  down  with  the  troops, 
while  he  sped  to  Natchez,  whence  he  sent 
a  second  special  messenger  to  the  President 
with  duplicates  of  his  former  letters,  and 
another  declaring  that  a  conspiracy  really 
existed,  and  authorized  the  messenger  to 
mention  the  names  of  Burr,  Dayton,  Truxton 
and  others,  as  apparently,  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise. He  informed  Governor  Qaibome, 
of  the  Orleans  Territory,  that  his  govern- 
ment was  menaced  by  a  secret  plot,  and  took 
other  measures  for  its  defense.     At    New 


Orleans,  Wilkinson  procured  a  meeting  of 
merchants,  to  whom  he  and  Governor  Clai- 
borne made  an  exposition  of  Burr's  suspected 
projects.  Bollman,  an  agent  of  Burr  there, 
with  Swartwout  and  Ogden,  were  arrested, 
and  the  militia  of  the  Territory  were  placed 
at  Wilkinson's  disposal.  Great  excitement 
now  prevailed  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  A  series  of 
articles,  inspired,  no  doubt,  if  not  written, 
by  Burr,  had  appeared  in  an  Ohio  news- 
paper, signed,  "Querist,"  arguing  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  Western 
States  from  the  Union.  Similar  articles  had 
appeared  in  a  Democratic  paper  in  Pitts- 
burg. In  Kentucky  were  many  uneasy 
aspirants  for  political  power,  and  an  old  story 
of  Spanish  influence  there — ^through  pen- 
sioners upon  the  bounty  of  Spain — ^was  re- 
vived. Burr's  enterprise  became  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  old  Spanish  plot ; 
and  Burr  and  his  confederates,  offended  by 
what  they  deemed  Wilkinson's  treachery  to 
their  cause,  associated  him  with  the  Spanish 
intriguers.  These  hints,  reaching  the  lower 
Mississippi,  embarrassed  Wilkinson,  for  it 
was  intimated  that  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  schemes  of  Burr.  General  Jackson, 
who  had  favored  Burr's  schemes,  so  long 
as  they  looked  only  toward  a  seizure  of  Span- 
ish provinces,  alarmed  by  the  evidences  that 
he  had  wicked  designs  against  the  Union, 
wrote  to  Governor  Claiborne — ^with  the  im- 
pression that  Wilkinson  was  associated  with 
Burr — ^warning  him  to  beware  of  the  designs 
of  that  officer  and  the  ex- Vice  President.  "I 
hate  the  Dons,"  Jackson  wrote,  November 
12,  1806;  "I  would  delight  to  see  Mexico 
reduced-  but  I  would  die  in  the  last  ditch 
before  I  would  see  the  Union  disunited.*' 
Daviess,  United  States  district  attorney  for 
Kentucky,  watched  Burr,  and  finally  applied 
to  the  court  for  process  for  his  arrest.  Burr 
was  summoned  before  a  gjand  jury  Novem- 
ber 25th,  but,  the  attorney  failing  to  get 
such  witnesses  as  he  desired,  the  jury  not 
only  failed  to  find  a  bill,  but  declared  their 
belief  that  Burr  intended  nothing  against  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  This  triumph  for 
Burr  was  celebrated  by  a  ball  at  Frankfort. 
Meanwhile  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  commissioned  Graham,  Secretary 
of  the  Orleans  Territory,  to  investigate  the 
reports  about  Burr,  and  if  well  founded  to 
take  steps  to  cut  short  his  career.    On  No- 
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vember  27th  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  he  had  been  informed  of  an  unlaw- 
ful scheme  set  on  foot  for  invading  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  warning  citizens  of  the  United 
States  not  to  engage  in  it,  and  directing  all 
in  authority  to  endeavor  to  suppress  it.  Be- 
fore this  Graham  had  drawn  from  Blenner- 
hassett  facts  of  great  importance — for  the 
latter  took  the  Secretary  to  be  one  of  Burr's 
confidants — and  applied  to  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  for  the  seizure  of  the  boats  on  the 
Muskingum.  The  Legislature,  then  in  ses- 
sion, granted  the  request.  A  few  days  after- 
ward several  boats  in  charge  of  Colonel  Tyler, 
filled  with  men,  descended  the  Ohio  to  Blen- 
nerhassett's  Island.  Blennerhassett,  informed 
of  the  seizure  of  his  boats  on  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  that  a  body  of  militia  were  com- 
ing to  seize  those  at  the  island,  hastily  em- 
barked, December  13th,  with  a  few  of  his 
followers,  and  descended  the  river  in  Tyler's 
flotilla.  The  next  day  a  mob  of  militia  took 
possession  of  the  island,  desolated  it,  and 
even  insulted  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  open  boat  and  follow- 
ing her  husband  down  the  river.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Kentucky  speedily  passed  a  similar 
act  for  seizures  to  that  of  Ohio.  Tyler,  how- 
ever, had  already  passed  Louisville.  They 
were  joined  by  Burr,  and  the  flotilla  passed 
out  into  the  Mississippi  and  stopped  at 
Chickasaw  Bluffs — now  Memphis — ^where 
Burr  attempted  to  seduce  the  garrison  into 
his  service.  Burr  now  first  heard  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Legfislature  of  the  Orleans  Ter- 
ritory, before  which  Wilkinson  had  laid  his 
exposure  of  the  schemes.  Perceiving  what 
he  might  expect  at  New  Orleans,  and  fear- 
ful that  the  authorities  of  Mississippi  might 
arrest  him  at  once,  Burr  passed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  out  of  their  jurisdiction, 
where  he  formed  a  camp,  thirty  miles  above 
Natchez.  Under  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  a  militia  force  was  raised  to  ar- 
rest Burr.  He  made  an  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  civil  authority,  and  agreed  that 
his  boats  should  be  searched,  and  all  arms 
taken.  Before  this  was  accomplished  his 
cases  of  arms  were  cast  into  the  river;  and 
as  no  evidence  of  hostile  intention  was  found, 
a  belief  prevailed  that  he  was  innocent  of 
any  of  the  designs  alleged  against  him.  Burr 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Territory,  and  was  not  only  not  indicted 
by    the    g^and    jury,    but    they    presented 


charges  against  the  Governor  for  calling  out 
the  militia  to  arrest  him.  Burr  spoke  bit- 
terly of  Wilkinson  as  a  traitor,  and,  fearing 
to  fall  into  his  hands,  he  resolved  to  disband 
his  men  and  fly.  He  told  them  to  sell  what 
provisions  they  had,  and,  if  they  chose,  to 
settle  on  his  Washita  lands.  They  dispersed 
through  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  fur- 
nished an  abundant  supply  of  school-masters, 
singing-masters,  dancing-masters  and  doc- 
tors. A  reward  was  offered  for  the  capture 
of  Burr,  and  he  was  arrested,  February  19, 
1807,  by  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  as- 
sisted by  Lieutenant  —  afterward  Major 
General — Edmund  P.  Gaines,  near  Fort 
Stoddart,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  in  east- 
ern Mississippi.  An  indictment  for  high 
treason  was  found  against  Burr  by  a  grand 
jury  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  He  was 
charged  with  levying  war,  by  the  collection 
of  armed  men  at  Blennerhassett's  Island, 
within  the  dominion  of  Virginia.  He  was 
also  charged  with  concocting  a  scheme  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  national  authority  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

Brought  to  trial  on  these  charges,  he  was 
acquitted,  but  appears  to  have  persisted  in 
his  effort  to  detach  Mexico  from  the  Span- 
ish government.  In  1808  he  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope and  there  sought  first  to  induce  England 
and  later  France  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
against  Mexico.  After  spending  four  years 
wandering  about  Europe,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  lived  in  New  York,  in 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1836. 

Burton,  Charles  Germman,  ex-judge 

of  the  circuit  court  and  ex-representative  in 
Congress,  and  who  for  many  years  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  distingfuished 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
was  born  April  4,  1846,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  is  a  son  of  Leonard  and  Laura  (Wilson) 
Burton,  both  natives  of  that  State.  His 
father  was  a  son  of  David  Burton,  member 
of  an  old  New  England  family,  and  came 
from  Massachusetts  (probably  from  Nor- 
wich) in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  settled  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio,  where  he  was  among  the  earlier 
pioneers.  While  Charles  G.  was  attending 
school  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  Inspired  with  the  patriotic 
zeal  which  manifested  itself  at  that  critical 
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time  so  markedly  in  Ohio,  he  abandoned  his 
studies,  and  on  September  7,  1861,  enrolled 
his  name  as  a  private  in  Company  C  of  the 
Nineteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Until 
October  29,  1862,  he  served  continuously  in 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  .and  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  participating  in  the  Battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  the  skirmishes  before 
Corinth.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  discharged 
by  reason  of  disability  acquired  while  in  the 
service,  and  returned  to  his  home,  re-entering 
the  public  school.  Eighteen  months  after- 
ward he  joined  the  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-first Regiment  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  for  service,  while  the  veterans  joined 
Grant  in  his  campaign,  remaining  on  duty  for 
118  days,  beginning  in  April,  1864.  During 
the  following  winter  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  a  district  school  in  Mahoning 
County,  but  at  the  close  of  the  term,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  determined  to  follow 
a  professional  career,  he  began  reading  law 
in  the  office  of  Hutchings  &  Forrest,  at 
Warren,  Ohio.  In  April,  1867,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  but  almost  immediately 
accepted  a  position  as  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Trumbull  County, 
of  which  Warren  was  the  county  seat.  This 
office  he  filled  until  the  spring  of  1868, 
when  he  removed  to  Virpl  City,  Vernon 
County,  Missouri,  and  opened  an  office  in 
connection  with  Elbert  E.  Kimball.  A  year 
later  he  settled  in  Neosho  County,  Kan- 
sas, but  after  practicing  there  about  two 
years,  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to 
Nevada,  Missouri,  induced  him  to  locate 
permanently  in  the  latter  city.  This  was  in 
May,  1871.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Nevada  and  continuously  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  during  which  he 
served  on  the  bench  and  in  Congress.  His 
first  professional  work  there  was  performed 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Kimball.  This  as- 
sociation ended  January  1,1874,  when  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  Meigs  Jack- 
son, which  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  March,  1876.  From  that  time  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  he  remained  in 
practice  alone.  During  the  second  year  of 
his  residence  there  the  Twenty-fifth  judicial 
circuit  was  created,  and  he  was  elected  cir- 
cuit attorney,  serving  in  this  office  until  Jan- 
uary, 1873,  when  it  was  abolished  and  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney  created.     In 


1880  he  was  nominated  by  the  Independents 
for  judge  of  the  Twenty-fifth  District  (now 
the  Twenty-sixth  District),  the  action  being 
indorsed  by  the  regular  Republican  Conven- 
tion. The  Democrats  had  two  strong  can- 
didates in  the  field,  but  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  efforts  made  by  the  opposition  to 
defeat  him,  he  was  elected  by  a  most  com- 
plimentary majority.  In  this  office  he  served 
from  January  i,  1881,  to  January  i,  1887, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  returning  to 
practice  in  Nevada,  as  a  partner  of  Honor- 
able S.  A.  Wight.  This  relation  he  sus- 
tained until  the  fall  of  1894,  when  Judge 
Burton  was  elected  to  Congress  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party.  Upon  the 
termination  of  his  term  in  Congress  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law,  taking  as  a 
partner  J.  T.  Harding,  the  firm  of  Burton  & 
Harding  still  continuing.  Judge  Burton  has 
always  remained  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  though  his  political  ac- 
tions have  never  been  regulated  or  con- 
trolled by  that  narrow  spirit  of  partisanship 
too  frequently  dominant  in  the  councils  of 
the  two  great  parties.  He  is  broad-minded 
and  liberal  in  his  views,  and  his  career  on 
the  bench  is  recognized  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  as  having  been 
ample  evidence  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  law.  His  rulings  on 
important  causes  which  were  taken  before 
him  for  adjudication  are  widely  quoted,  and 
to-day  stand  as  undisputed  authority.  Aside 
from  his  professional  and  public  career.  Judge 
Burton  has  taken  the  time  to  become  in- 
terested in  industrial  and  financial  in- 
stitutions. For  many  years  he  has  been  the 
attorney  for  and  a  director  of  the  Thornton 
Banking  Company  of  Nevada.  In  Ma- 
sonry, he  is  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Lodge,  Chapter  and  Commandery  of  Ne- 
vada, and  a  member  of  Ararat  Temple,  No- 
bles of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Kansas  City. 
He  has  also  been  influential  in  Grand  Army 
circles,  is  a  member  of  General  Joe  Bailey 
Post,  No.  26,  and  was  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Missouri  in  1893.  At  Clin- 
ton, Missouri,  January  i,  1874,  he  was 
married  to  Alice  A.  Rogers,  who  was 
born  and  raised  there,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  A.  and  Catherine  Rogers.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Burton  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter.  Pansy,  now  a  student  at  Monti- 
cello  Seminarv. 
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Busby,  William  Gilbert,  lawyer,  was 
born  April  3,  1873,  on  a  farm  south  of 
Wakenda,  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  son  of 
James  M.  and  Marcelena  (Atkinson)  Busby. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  pio- 
neers who  settled  in  Kentucky  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  Commonwealth.  From 
there  his  grandfather,  Tilford  Busby,  in  1833, 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  numbered 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Carroll  County. 
William  G.  Busby  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county  in  boyhood,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, at  Columbia,  where  he  took  the  lit- 
erary course.  He  read  law  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  James  L.  Minnis — then  of 
Carrollton,  now  of  St.  Louis — and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  July  of  1894.  Imme- 
diately after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Car- 
rollton, and  soon  established  an  enviable 
reputation  and  built  up  a  good  practice.  In 
February  of  1898,  after  one  of  the  fiercest 
political  contests  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
he  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  Carrollton, 
although  he  was  at  the  time  too  young  to 
hold  the  office,  the  required  age  being 
twenty-five  years  on  the  day  of  election  under 
the  Missouri  law.  He  attained  the  age  which 
made  him  eligfible  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
two  days  later  the  election  was  held  which 
resulted  in  his  being  chosen  to  the  office, 
when  twenty-five  years  and  two  days  old. 
He  was  probably  the  youngest  man  who  has 
held  the  office  of  mayor  in  any  city  of  Mis- 
souri, or  of  the  United  States,  of  the  size 
of  Carrollton.  Although  the  city  has  a  Re- 
publican majority  of  about  seventy-five,  Mr. 
Busby,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
mayor,  received  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  votes  more  than  his  competitor,  and 
his  majority  was  probably  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  a  Democratic  can- 
didate for  that  office  in  Carrollton.  When 
a  candidate  he  promised  to  give  the  city  a 
progressive  administration,  and  this  prom- 
ise was  faithfully  kept.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  succeeded  in  having  the  people 
indorse  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000  for  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
street  improvements.  A  thoroughly  mod- 
em system  of  sewerage,  consisting  of  seven 
miles  within  the  corporate  limits,  has  since 
been  put  in,  and  the  work  of  macadamizing 
the  streets  is  being  energetically  carried  for- 


ward. When  completed  this  system  of  im- 
provements will  have  given  to  the  city  beau- 
tifully graded  and  macadamized  thorough- 
fares in  place  of  the  mud  roads  which  were 
their  predecessors.  In  recognition  of  his 
valuable  public  services,  he  was  renominated 
by  his  party  for  the  mayoralty  in  March, 
1899  by  acclamation,  and  at  the  en- 
suing election  he  was  re-elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Since 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  mayor 
he  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
practice  of  law,  as  head  of  the  firm  of  Busby 
&  Kneisley,  formed  in  the  summer  of  1898. 
Without  neglecting  his  profession,  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  every  political 
campaign  since  1896.  Mr.  Busby's  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  being  at  the 
present  time  chancellor  commander  of 
Crusade  Lodge,  No.  43,  of  that  order.  May 
16,  1899,  h^  married  Miss  Mayme  Devlin, 
daughter  of  Joseph  H.  Devlin,  of  Carroll- 
ton, and  they  have  one  child,  William  G. 
Busby,  Jr. 

Busch,  Adolphus,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  manufacturers,  was 
bom  in  1842,  near  the  famous  old  city  of 
Mainz,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Rhine- 
Hesse,  and  one  of  the  strongfest  fortresses 
in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  man  of  means, 
who  engaged  in  extensive  timber  operations 
during  a  portion  of  his  life,  and  was  also  a 
large  land-owner.  Born  and  reared  under 
favorable  auspices,  Adolphus  Busch  enjoyed 
superior  educational  advantages,  completing 
his  scholastic  course  of  study  at  one  of  the 
noted  collegiate  institutions  of  Belgium, 
which  afforded  him  an  exceptionally  good 
opportunity  for  perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  His  first  practical 
business  experience  was  obtained  soon  after 
he  left  college  in  connection  with  the  lum- 
ber trade,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  devoted 
to  this  employment  he  went  to  Cologne,  larg- 
est of  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  Province,  and 
there  became  connected  with  a  lai^  mer- 
cantile house.  Although  he  was  at  the  time 
a  mere  youth,  he  demonstrated,  while  in  the 
employ  of  this  house,  that  he  was  a  bom 
merchant,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  establishment  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.     Intensely  energetic. 
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and  having  withal  a  laudable  ambition  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  commercial 
world,  it  was  natural  that  his  mind  should 
have  turned  toward  the  United  States,  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  relatives  had  preceded  him 
to  the  land  of  boundless  resources,  he  should 
have  embraced  an  early  opportunity  to  join 
them  in  this  country.  He  arrived  in  St.  Louis 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  having  decided  to  make  that  city  his 
home,  connected  himself  first  with  a  whole- 
sale commission  house.  When  the  war  be- 
gan he  had  been  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  have  well  defined  views  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Southern  States, 
and  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  German-Americans  of  Missouri,  warmly 
espoused  the  national  cause,  serving  four- 
teen months  as  a  Union  soldier.  When  he 
attained  his  majority  he  received  from  his 
father's  estate  sufficient  patrimony  to  enable 
him  to  establish  in  St.  Louis  a  brewers'  sup- 
ply business  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  he  continued  until  1866,  in  which  year 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Eberhard  An- 
heuser,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness which  has  since  made  his  name  a  famil- 
iar one  throughout  the  entire  commercial 
world.  Mr.  Anheuser,  whose  career  was 
that  of  a  thrifty  man  of  affairs,  •  had 
been  a  pioneer  in  establishing  the  brewing 
industry  in  St.  Louis,  and  when  Mr.  Busch 
became  associated  with  him  he  was  owner 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Bavarian  Brew- 
ery, which  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  product,  and  had  a  well  established  trade, 
which,  however,  was  mainly  local  and  of  mod- 
est proportions.  The  plant  had  been  cre- 
ated, and  was  in  a  healthy  condition.  It 
only  needed  *^he  stimulus  of  a  robust  genius 
to  develop  i.  o  large  proportions.  The  time 
was  opportune  for  inaugurating  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  on  a  larger  scale  than  had 
ever  before  been  attempted  in  America. 
Adolphus  Busch  was  master  of  the  situation, 
and  at  once  the  enterprise  with  which  he  had 
become  connected  felt  the  vivifying  effect  of 
his  mental  force,  his  commercial  acumen, 
and  his  splendid  executive  ability.  He  had  the 
genius  of  a  general  coupled  with  the  instincts 
of  the  merchant,  and  he  marshaled  the  forces 
which  tend  to  promote  commercial  growth 
not  only  with  consummate  ability,  but  with 
apparent  ease.     Through   various    agencies 
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which  he  established,  the  trade  of  the 
brewery  soon  leaped  far  beyond  its  orig- 
inal bounds.  To  meet  this  increased  de- 
mand, the  plant  itself  began  to  expand 
in  various  directions,  and  this  process  of 
expansion  has  resulted  in  the  evolution 
of  the  largest  brewing  establishment  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  largest  but  one 
in  the  world,  which  is  to-day  the  property 
of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company, 
in  St.  Louis.  The  buildings  which  shelter  its 
numerous  departments  constitute  almost  a 
city  in  themselves,  its  equipment  lacks  noth- 
ing which  modern  science  can  suggest  or 
wealth  supply,  and  an  army  of  men  finds 
employment  in  connection  with  its  manufac- 
turing and  sales  departments.  This  great 
plant,  whose  manufactures  are  counted  by 
train  loads,  and  whose  fame  has  extended 
into  every  land,  is  a  monument  to  the  mas- 
terful ability  of  Adolphus  Busch.  He  has 
been  the  executive  head  of  the  corporation 
ever  since  it  came  into  existence,  and  while 
he  has  drawn  about  him  a  host  of  able  lieu- 
tenants, his  has  been  the  controlling  mind, 
the  guiding  intellect  of  this  vast  business. 
Notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  this  is  but 
one  of  many  enterprises  with  which  he  is 
identified.  In  addition  to  being  president  of 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company,  he 
is  president  of  the  South  Side  Bank,  the 
Manufacturers'  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Refrigerating  Company.  He  is 
a  director  also  in  many  banking  institutions^ 
in  the  Merchants'  Bridge  Company,  and  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Company.  He  founded 
the  Adolphus  Busch  Glass  Company,  of  St.. 
Louis  and  Belleville,  Illinois,  and  the  Strea- 
tor  Bottle  &  Glass  Company,  of  Streator,  lUi^ 
nois;  and  in  each  of  these  corporations  he 
is  the  chief  stockholder.  He  owns  a  control- 
ling interest  also  in  the  Lone  Star  Brewing 
Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  the 
American  Brewing  Association,  of  Houston, 
Texas ;  the  Galveston  Brewing  Company,  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  the  Texas  Brewing 
Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  is  part 
owner  of  William  Garrel's  Iron  &  Stave 
Company,  which  has  40,000  acres  of  timber 
land  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  he  has 
also  hundreds  of  ice  manufacturing  plants 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
magnitude  of  these  interests  is  colossal,  and 
yet,  so  thoroughly  systematized  are  his  af- 
fairs that  he  handles  them  with  ease.  He  dis- 
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patches  business  with  wonderful  facility,  and 
acts  with  remarkable  precision.  His  per- 
ceptions are  lightning-like  in  their  quick- 
ness, and  his  grasp  of  affairs  so  compre- 
hensive that  transactions  involving  vast  sums 
of  money  are  settled  by  him  in  as  little  time 
as  most  men  give  to  the  smallest  affairs  of 
life.  Having  ac(|uircd  a  princely  fortune,  he 
1ms  boon  princely  in  his  generosity  and 
benevolence  umlcr  all  circumstances,  and  no 
charitable  or  public  enterprise  ever  fails  to  re- 
ceive from  him  substantial  encouragement 
and  assistance.  A  great  business  man.  he 
is  no  less  a  cultivated  gentleman.  He  has 
spent  nuich  time  traveling  abroad  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  gath- 
ered from  all  lands  treasures  of  art  and  lit- 
erature which  adorn  and  enrich  his  home, 
noteil  for  its  splendid  hospitality.  He  mar- 
ned»  in  i8r>i.  Miss  Lilly  Anheuser.  daughter 
of  his  early  friend  and  business  partner, 
whose  name  is  still  retaineil  at  the  head  of 
the  great  brewing  enteqirise,  although  he 
jasseil  away  nearly  twenty  years  since. 

Banllt  lHldor«  who  was  a  prominent  and 
influential  cititen  of  St.  Louis  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  was  bi>r«  in  the  city  of  IVague. 
Austria.  January  15,  iHjj.  son  of  Jacob  and 
Frrvlerica  i^Xon  Hoenigsberg'i  Bush,  and  dieil 
in  St.  Louis,  .\ug\ist  5,  180S.  His  lather, 
who  in  early  life,  was  a  prv^minent  ami 
wt^althy  oitiren  of  IVague.  can>e  to  this  coun- 
try in  1853.  ami  dieii  in  St,  Louis  in  18CV4. 
The  si>«  immigTAietl  to  the  I'niieii  States 
in  1^4}^  lamUng  in  New  York,  where  he  re- 
nuine^i  until  184a  He  then  came  to  St, 
\  ouis,  ami  s\H>n  after  his  arrix  aI  there,  en- 
SAgv\i  in  the  grvxTrv  trade.  He  afterward 
becauK*  presk?ent  of  the  Pex^^^le's  Rank,  ami 
^ie^^^e\i  himse*;  thereafter  to  s^^hservin^  the 
interest*  of  that  in>i:jt\::k>n  unti)  the  exi- 
j^em^ic^  of  the  V^x^^l  War  onencxl  h:5  atten- 
tN^  tr\v\^  bus;nes^s  a!?a:rs.  Resi^.irc:  his 
Na^V  pre>u',cm^y  in  t^i.  be  >*a>  conv.r.TS- 
^tvv^ev*  a  cas^a*,n  in  the  Kevieral  nvr.itary  jerr- 
s>e  a*^.*,  aNV^^VNi  to  ^K::v  on  the  <:a*f  of 
i^CT-rra*  \^hn  C    VrrrN^'^:      \\>,en    i^errer*! 


Vrers^ 


>ftas  <v:v^j^.'vV,  ".r.  cv^'* 


N''*"''*--«^  '^'^     ^     •V 


:  t^e  ar-^^v,  aT>i 
Acw.^UN*  a  ;vv<  :-,^-.  :n  :V  l*^  :f^.*  Scare? 
V'VAM^.'x  a:  \\  av^"*?r:^^""^  '^  O  T*"i>  tv>>?- 
v.vt  V  V\:  r-*"/  ^e  *a>  -Ji.-V  pr-^ra.  ^:c*^: 
A.cv'^:  o'  :V  >v-*  \:.x-:a  ■:  Ri '•-,%*•  Oc>->> 


pany,  in  which  corporation  he  was  at  that 
time  a  stockholder,  and  of  which  he  was  also 
a  director.  After  the  sale  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  Road  to  the  late  Thomas  Allen, 
he  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barlow, 
Valle  &  Bush,  and  in  1869  organized  the  Isi- 
dor  Bush  Wine  &  Liquor  Company,  which 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  trade.  He  served 
at  different  times  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  the  Public  School  Board;  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order;  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  B*nai  B'rith, 
the  largest  Jewish  benevolent  fraternity  in 
the  world;  and  chairman  also  of  the  Wid- 
ows* and  Orphans*  Endowment  Fund  of  that 
order,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  as  custo- 
dian of  thousands  of  dollars  without  bond. 
He  was  founder  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, at  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

Bush,  William  DemtiSy  jtidge  of  the 
IVobate  Court  of  Saline  County,  was  bom  in 
Clark  County.  Missouri,  Januar>*  16,  i8j6, 
son  of  Caleb  and  Elizabeth  (Lockwood) 
Bush.  The  elder  Bush,  who  was  a  native  of 
\'irginia,  died  in  1897,  in  his  ninet>--fourth 
year.  He  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  came 
to  Missouri  in  the  pioneer  da>-s  of  Clarlc 
County,  where  he  spent  nfty  years  in  the  min- 
istr}\  organizing  more  Baptist  Churches  in 
the  State  than  any  other  man.  He  vas  a 
graduate  of  an  Eastern  coDege,  and  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  ancient  Greek  aod 
Hebrew  languages.  His  father,  who  was  de- 
scemlevi  from  the  same  s:c*ck  as  Chi-rf 
Justice  Bush,  of  IrelaiKL  cair>e  to  .Vmcrica  be- 
fore the  Re\-ohition,  locaxed  in  eastern  V^- 
ginia  and  fought  CT>der  the  s^aaiari  of 
Washington.  Jta^ge  Bush  sti3  has  tbe  bc£i- 
let  mvx^!s  made  in  1774  a^i  used  by  :h7>  an- 
cestor. Members  o:  the  famT-v  aisicv  s*erc«*i 
in  the  War  of  iSii.  7- '-§«^  Fzs^'s  =>:<i>cr 
iRas  bom  in  \'irgir.ia.  o:  Rev:  :irr>?caLrr  sc>r*- 
Her    cran^inKxher  was  a   Car^T,  xdz    ijcr 


jrTai>.::a: 


her  heli  a  caivrair  s  cccrrsssiciE  ±=r- 


■C  the  Rev?\::^  r.. 


-  .pf  r -Si:  macs  erI^- 
catevi  in  the  r-V.:c  scb>r.'->  oc  Oari  Crcacj, 
*•>.:  else*  here.  At  tbe  A*re  oc  jJCT^rrreet  TRcarr 
be  be^a  reairrc  ^«  a^-  »^»3^  ^rmrre^c  t:> 
tbe  bir  ir.  1^5*.  an.:  r-T^fcrr^z^i  ir  Otri: 
CvX--:y  nT.rZ  ire  be^r^'r  *^  :^c  ibe  C*:rr£  War 
Ir.  iS:^ :  be  e--:>:^i  as  a  T'-rt-xre  ir  rnr 

ertte   .\rr-x      A*:^  tbe  btn'te   n:   CarjnA 
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his  regiment  was  assigned  to  Parsons' 
Brigade,  with  which  he  remained  until  his 
discharge,  in  the  fall  of  1863.  He  immedi- 
ately re-enlisted  in  the  cavalry  command  of 
General  John  Q.  Burbage,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  1864.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  as  captain  of  Company  D,  in  Col- 
onel Priest's  regiment.  Just  before  the  close 
of  the  war  Judge  Bush  was  captured  near 
New  Madrid  and  taken  to  St.  Louis.  There 
he  met  a  Federal  colonel  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  was  employed  by  the  latter  as 
attorney  to  conduct  an  important  lawsuit, 
won  his  case  in  the  court,  and  through  the 
influence  of  his  client  was  paroled  to  the 
cit/  limits.  He  then  returned  to  Clark 
County,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time, 
and  in  1865  removed  to  Saline  County,  where 
he  practiced  law  continuously  until  Jan- 
uary I,  1899,  when  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  judge  of  the  probate  court, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1898.  The  only  office  he  ever  consented  to 
fill  prior  to  that  time  was  that  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  Clark  County  before  the 
war.  Judge  Bush  is  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  principles  of  Democracy,  has  been 
a  great  campaigner  for  his  party,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-five  years  has  had  to  meet, 
in  joint  discussion,  nearly  every  opponent  of 
Democracy  in  Saline  County.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  Fraternally,  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar  in  Masonry.  Aside  from  his  pro- 
fession he  has  farming  interests  in  Saline 
County.  He  has  been  twice  married.  In 
1867  he  was  united  to  Annie  Payne,  who  died 
in  1873,  leaving  no  children.  February  4, 
1876,  he  married  Ruth  V.  Thompson,  a  na- 
tive of  Saline  County,  and  a  daughter  of  Pike 
M.  Thompson,  who  came  to  Saline  County 
from  Kentucky  fifty  years  ago.  He  com- 
manded a  battalion  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Bush  are  the  parents  of 
eight  living  children.  They  are  Pike  C,  a 
farmer  of  Saline  County;  George  Vest,  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Pleasant  Green, 
Cooper  County ;  Bettie,  a  clerk  in  her  father's 
office;  Laura  Lee.  William  Voorhees, 
Mary,  Jefferson  and  Frank  Cockrell  Bush. 

Business  Men's  Lieague,  St.  Liouis. 

This  body  was  organized  October  9,  1894, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Planter's  Hotel,  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Autumnal  Festivi- 


ties Association.  In  the  following  year  the 
St.  Louis  Traffic  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
L.  B.  Tebbetts  was  chairman,  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  League,  and  on  April  11,  1895, 
a  charter  was  obtained  incorporating  the 
League,  with  the  following  officers:  S.  M. 
Kennard,  president ;  E.  O.  Stanard,  first  vice 
president;  W.  G.  Boyd,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; J.  J.  Lawrence,  third  vice  president; 
J.  C.  Wilkinson,  fourth  vice  president ;  W.  H. 
Thompson,  fifth  vice  president.  Freight 
Transportation  Department :  L.  B.  Tebbetts, 
chairman ;  and  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  traffic  man- 
ager; Frank  Gaiennie,  general  manager; 
Walker  Hill,  treasurer ;  and  James  Cox,  sec- 
retary. The  formal  preamble  of  the  organi- 
zation reads  as  follows:  "Established  to 
unite  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  profes- 
sional men  and  citizens  generally  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  To  promote  the  interests 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  every  avenue  of 
trade  and  commerce;  to  oppose  discrimina- 
tion against  such  interests  by  any  corpora- 
tion, organization,  or  association;  to  guard 
against  and  oppose  legislation  and  taxation 
inimical  to  the  city  and  State ;  to  co-operate 
with  the  railroad  and  river  interests ;  to  main- 
tain and  secure  favorable  rates  through  all 
our  territorial  connections ;  to  entertain  dis- 
tinguished and  other  visitors,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  to  points  of  interest;  to  en- 
courage the  holding  of  conventions  and 
similar  gatherings  in  this  city ;  to  answer  in- 
quiries from  corporations  or  individuals  con- 
templating a  change  of  location;  to  foster 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises 
of  every  character ;  to  keep  the  city's  great- 
ness constantly  before  the  people  of  this 
and  other  countries,  and  to  secure  by  all 
legitimate  means  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  our  people."  The  League 
is  the  successor  of  the  St.  Louis  Autumnal 
Festivities  Association,  and  inherited  the 
high  public  spirit,  enterprise  and  devotion 
to  the  name,  fame  and  welfare  of  St.  Louis, 
which  distinguished  that  association.  It  was 
through  the  active  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
the  League  that  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1896,  which  nominated  Mr. 
McKinley  for  President,  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  and  it  built  the  Auditorium  for  the 
accommodation  of  that  convention.  It  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  active  and 
vigilant  associations  in  the  city,  and  it  spares 
no  effort  or  pains  to  hold  up  the  claims  and 
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honor  of  the  city,  assert  its  rights,  demon- 
strate its  advantages,  and  protect  it  from  in- 
jurious discriminations. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Business  Women's  Club. — An  as- 
sociation of  business  women  in  St.  Louis, 
for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement  and 
help.  It  is  the  pioneer  club  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  being  the  first  supported  and  car- 
ried on  exclusively  by  business  women.  It  was 
organized  in  1894,  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  as  a  "fraternal 
beneficial  institution."  Any  business  woman 
of  good  character  is  eligible  to  membership. 
At  present — 1898 — there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  enrolled,  including  stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers,  cashiers,  clerks  and 
saleswomen.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of 
professional  women,  including  teachers, 
physicians,  and  one  lawyer.  The  club  occu- 
pies an  attractive  and  well  furnished  suite 
of  seven  rooms  in  the  Holland  Building. 
Here  it  carries  on  a  dining  room,  where, 
through  the  principle  of  co-operation,  the 
best  possible  lunch  is  furnished  at  the  least 
cost.  The  parlors  serve  also  as  meeting 
places  for  the  evening  classes,  led  by  the  most 
capable  teachers,  which  have  been  well  and 
heartily  patronized,  at  only  a  nominal  ex- 
pense to  members.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  large  class  in  English  literature,  three 
separate  classes  in  French,  two  in  Spanish 
and  German,  and  one  in  vocal  music;  and 
the  culture  committee  stands  ready  to  se- 
cure teachers  in  any  new  line  so  soon  as  the 
demand  arises.  In  1896  cash  prizes  were 
offered  by  the  club  for  the  three  best  original 
short  stories  written  by  members ;  the  stories 
were  read  aloud  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
whole  club,  and  many  of  them  were  of  strik- 
ing merit.  Another  feature  which  is  grow- 
ing daily  in  importance  is  the  Employment 
Bureau,  by  means  of  which  members  are  as- 
sisted to  positions  without  cost  to  them  or 
to  their  employers.  The  present  officers  of 
the  dub  are:  Laura  M.  Eagan,  president; 
Mary  Ferguson,  vice  president;  Elizabeth 
Hudson,  secretary;  Mary  Taylor,  treasurer. 
Chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  are  as 
follows:  House,  Caroline  Hall;  culture, 
Gertrude  Campbell;  membership,  Mary 
Walther ;  entertainment  and  decoration, 
Louise  Cullen.  The  record  of  this  club  has 
been  one  of  constant  achievement,  and  the 


earnest  and  ambitious  women  who  compose 
its  membership  are  steadily  devoting  their 
time  and  efforts  to  extend  their  work,  and 
carry  out  such  of  their  plans  as  are  still 
unfulfilled.  The  Business  Women's  Qub  is 
a  member  of  both  the  National  and  State 
Federations  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Martha  S.  Kavskr. 

Butler.— The  county  seat  of  Bates 
County,  on  the  Lexington  &  Southern  di- 
vision of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  sev- 
enty-three miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  and 
seventy-five  miles  southwest  of  Sedalia.  It 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  region,  and  is  the  seat  of  large 
coal-mining  interests.  It  stands  upon  gently 
rolling  prairie,  with  the  heavy  timber  skirt- 
ing the  Marais  des  Cygnes  on  the  south- 
west, and  that  of  Mound  Creek  on  the 
southeast.  The  city  is  provided  with  ex- 
ceptionally pure  and  clear  water,  drawn  from 
the  Miami  River,  four  miles  distant.  The 
supply  is  distributed  by  the  Butler  Water, 
Light  &  Power  Company,  with  $100,000  cap- 
ital; and  the  city  pays,  for  public  uses, 
$4»495  P^r  annum.  The  company  does  not 
yet  furnish  light  or  power.  A  large  pub- 
lic square,  set  in  blue  grass  and  shaded  with 
soft  maple  trees,  contains  the  abandoned 
courthouse — in  its  day  the  most  imposing 
public  edifice  in  southwest  Missouri — soon 
to  be  replaced  with  a  modem  structure. 
(See  Bates  County.)  The  county  jail  is  of 
brick,  two  stories,  and  contains  rooms  for 
the  residence  of  the  jailer;  it  was  built  in 
1894,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  city  hall  is 
a  two-story  brick  edifice,  providing  accom- 
modations for  the  City  Council  and  for  the 
fire  department;  a  hose  cart  and  hook  and 
ladder  equipment  are  maintained  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $500.  The  Walton  Opera  House,, 
of  brick,  contains  a  spacious  auditorium,, 
with  ample  stage  and  all  necessary  acces- 
sories; the  lower  floor  is  used  for  business 
purposes.  Among  fraternal  societies,  there 
are  a  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery  of 
Masons;  a  lodge  and  encampment  of  Odd 
Fellows,and  lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Modern  Woodmen,  Woodmen  of  the  Worlds 
United  Workmen,  the  Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph, 
and  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security.  The 
city  is  the  headquarters  of  the  First  Brigade, 
National  Guard  of  Missouri,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  its  commander.  Brigadier  General 
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Harvey  Clark.  General  Clark  was  first  cap- 
tain of  the  Butler  Rifles,  organized  in  i88S, 
which  became  Company  A  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Missouri,  and, 
ui^der  command  of  Captain  Vemey  L.  John- 
son, was  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  in  camp  at  Chickamauga  Park,  Ten- 
nessee, Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Albany, 
Georgia,  in  1898,  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  company  lost  two  men  by  death  while 
in  service;  it  reorganized  on  being  released 
from  active  duty.  The  local  press  comprises 
the  "Weekly  Record,"  Republican,  the  first 
paper  published  in  the  city  after  the  Civil 
War;  the  daily  and  weekly  "Democrat," 
Democratic,  founded  in  1869;  the  "Weekly 
Times,"  founded  in  1878;  the  "Weekly 
Republican,"  Republican ;  and  the  "Free 
Press,"  Populist.  There  are  three  substan- 
tial banks.  The  Bates  County  Bank,  the 
oldest  financial  institution  in  Butler  County, 
was  founded  in  1870,  became  a  national 
bank  in  1871,  and  in  1894  again  became  a 
State  bank.  In  January,  1900,  its  capital  was 
$75,000,  its  surplus  was  $3,000,  its  de- 
posits were  $150,000,  and  its  loans  were  $182,- 
500.  The  Missouri  State  Bank  was  organized 
in  1880;  in  January,  1900,  its  capital  was 
$55,000,  its  deposits  were  $150,000,  and  its 
loans  were  $125,000.  The  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Bates  County,  incorporated  in  1888,  had,  in 
January,  1900,  a  capital  of  $50,000,  deposits 
of  $130,000,  and  loans  of  $140,000.  The  Bates 
County  Investment  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1894,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000;  it 
is  managed  by  the  owners  of  the  Bates 
County  Bank.  The  Walton  Trust  Company, 
capital  $55,000,  was  incorporated  in  1896. 
The  industrial  interests  of  the  city  include 
two  steam  flourmills,  an  elevator,  a  car- 
riage factory,  brick  and  pottery  works,  coal 
mines,  and  extensive  stores,  some  of  depart- 
ment store  character.  The  public  educational 
institutions  comprise  two  school  buildings 
for  white  children  and  one  for  colored  chil- 
dren, in  value  amounting  to  $25,000.  In  Jan- 
uary,^ 1900,  the  school  district  issued  $10,500 
in  bonds,  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  and  for  an  addition  to  one  of  the 
buildings  then  in  use.  A  full  high  school 
course  leads  directly  to  the  University  of 
Missouri.  In  January,  1900,  seventeen  teach- 
ers were  employed  and  664  pupils  were  in  at- 
tendance, of  whom  fifty-five  were  colored. 
The    annual    expense  of    the    schools    was 


$9,292.69.  The  churches  are  the  Christian, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Methodist 
South,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian,  two  Baptist,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Holiness,  and  colored  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Churches.  The  business  portion  of  the  city 
contains  many  buildings  of  modem  design 
and  best  construction.  The  residence  por- 
tions are  tastily  built  up  with  handsome  resi- 
dences on  well  kept  grounds,  and  the  streets 
are  well  shaded.  The  first  settler  upon  the 
site  of  Butler  was  John  C.  Kennett,  who 
built  a  log  store.  In  1853  he  was  bought 
out  by  John  W.  Montgomery,  who  is  ac- 
counted the  first  permanent  resident.  John 
E.  Morgan  came  from  Tennessee  in  1854, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  the  same 
year.  Joseph  C.  Couch  and  William  S. 
Smith,  Kentuckians,  built  the  first  business 
house  in  1856.  Thomas  H.  Stearns  was  the 
first  lawyer,  and  Joseph  S.  Hansbrough  the 
first  physician ;  the  former  died  and  the  lat- 
ter was  killed  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1856 
John  E.  Morgan  opened  a  log  boarding- 
house,  and  his  wife  taught  school  in  the  first 
building  erected  for  school  and  church  pur- 
poses. In  1858  the  "Bates  County  Standard" 
was  established  by  a  number  of  business  men, 
and  edited  by  W.  L.  Perry ;  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  "Western  Times,"  edited  by  W.  Pat 
Green,  which  was  discontinued  in  1861.  The 
first  building  erected  for  exclusively  religious 
purposes  was  the  Christian  Church,  in  i860. 
This  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  court- 
house and  all  the  business  houses  upon  the 
square,  by  soldiers  from  Kansas  in  1861. 
Early  in  war  times  all  the  inhabitants  moved 
away,  and  raiding  parties  ceased  to  visit.  The 
prairie  grass  resumed  its  original  rank  devel- 
opment, and  the  dooryards  grew  up  in  weeds. 
These  burned  off  from  time  to  time,  as  great 
prairie  fires  came  from  miles  away,  and 
caused  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  habita- 
tions which  had  been  spared  by  man.  Re- 
settlement began  in  1865,  when  there  were 
not  a  dozen  houses  in  the  town,  these  be- 
ing old  log  huts,  which  could  not  be  fired. 
The  first  to  come  was  Alexander  Lamb,  who 
established  a  station  on  the  Pleasant  Hill  and 
Fort  Scott  stage  line.  Benjamin  White,  a 
former  resident,  brought  a  small  stock  of 
goods  late  in  1865,  and  John  Devinney 
erected  the  first  building  on  the  square.  The 
first  lawyers  to  locate  were  Charles  C.  Bas- 
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sett  and  Calvin  F.  Broxlcy;  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Neil was  the  first  physician.  In  1866  M.  S. 
Powers  built  a  small  cornmill,  the  first  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  a  sawmill.  The  same  year  a  tempo- 
rary school  building  was  erected, and  a  school 
was  taught  by  Professor  Cavandish.  In  1867 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized,  un- 
der the  Rev.  S.  G.  Qark ;  a  house  of  worship, 
the  first  church  edifice  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  was  built  the  following  year  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000.  In  1866  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callo- 
way began  the  restoration  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  in  April  a  class  was 
formed,  and  a  parsonage  was  built  in  1868, 
and  a  house  of  worship  in  1870.  The  first 
Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  1866,  with 
Elder  John  Smith  as  pastor.  The  Christian 
Church  was  in  the  ascendancy  until  its  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  and  its  people  dispersed 
during  the  war  period ;  a  reorganization  was 
effected  by  Elder  A.  Cassidy  in  1868.  In 
1870  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  reorganized  by  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Derrick.  Butler  was  platted  in  1854,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  General  William  O. 
Butler,  of  Kentucky,  an  officer  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  in  1848.  In  1856  (see 
Bates  County)  it  was  designated  as  the  county 
seat  of  Bates  County.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  June  19.  1872,  became  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class  April  7,  1879.  and  is  now  a  city 
of  the  third  class.  The  population  in  1900 
was  3,153. 

Butler  College.— A  collegiate  institu- 
tion for  both  sexes,  located  at  Butler,  Bates 
County.  The  building  is  a  substantial  brick 
edifice  of  two  stories.  The  college  was 
founded  as  Butler  Academy,  in  1874,  by  an 
association  of  residents  of  Butler.  The  first 
teacher  was  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Campbell,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  and  rented  rooms  were 
occupied  until  1877,  when  the  college  build- 
ing was  erected.  The  institution  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  a  restriction  that  it  should  be  maintained 
free  from  sectarian  influences.  Tlie  first  de- 
grees were  conferred  in  1881,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Professor  James  M.  Naylor.  In 
1900  there  were  five  teachers  and  eighty- 
five  pupils,  of  whom  eleven  were  boarders. 

Butler  County.— A  county  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 


the  north  by  Wayne  County,  east  by  Stod- 
dard and  Dunklin,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
St.  Francis  River,  south  by  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  west  by  Ripley  and  Carter  Coun- 
ties; area,  639,600  acres.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  hilly  and  broken  in  the  north- 
western part,  and  in  the  southeastern  part 
it  is  comparatively  level,  the  greater  portion 
consisting  of  densely  wooded  bottom  lands. 
The  Big  Black  River,  a  beautiful  crystal- 
like stream,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  county  east  of  the  center,  and 
for  a  few  months  in  the  year  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  as  far  as  Poplar  Bluff. 
Other  streams  in  the  county  are  Little  Black, 
Cane,  Ten-Mile  and  Indian  Creeks,  and  nu- 
merous small  tributaries,  all  west  of  Big 
Black  River.  Along  the  eastern  border  winds 
the  St.  Francis  River.  While  classed  as 
swamp  lands,  the  bottoms  are  compara- 
tively dry  and  make  the  richest  of  farming 
lands  when  cleared  of  timber.  In  the  center 
and  northern  sections  there  are  broad  valleys, 
having  a  rich,  productive  soil,  and  uplands 
and  ridges  of  the  greatest  value  as  grass  land 
and  for  grazing  purposes.  The  high  lands  are 
covered  plentifully  with  large  oaks  and  yel- 
low pine,  while  on  the  bottoms  in  the  south- 
em  part  are  found  oak,  walnut,  maple,  pop- 
lar, ash,  elm  and  large  forests  of  cypress- 
Wild  fruits  of  different  kinds  grow  abun- 
dantly, and  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
renders  their  harvesting  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy. The  soil  in  the  bottoms  is  a  rich,  dark 
loam.  That  in  the  valleys  and  uplands  is  ex- 
cellent for  fruit-growing.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  a  growing  industry,  but  so  far 
the  most  profitable  pursuits  are  stock-raising 
and  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  In  some 
sections  of  the  uplands  good  crops  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  tobacco  have  been  grown. 
Among  the  exports  from  the  county  in  1898 
were  159,300  pounds  of  cotton,  48,000  pounds 
cotton  seed  products,  15,007,100  feet  lumber, 
420,000  feet  piling,  24480,  cross  tics,  1,523 
cars  of  cooperage  and  125  cars  of  wagon  hubs 
and  spokes.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  prosi>ecting  for  minerals  in  the  couAty. 
An  old  tradition  is  that  Indians  found  silver 
in  the  hills  in  the  northern  part,  but  the  only 
minerals  so  far  discovered  are  iron  and  lead, 
but  not  in  paying  quantities.  Kaolin  and 
granite  exist  in  large  deposits  in  the  county. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  white  men  as  settlers 
in  what  is  now  Butler  Countv.  it  ^-as  one  of 
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the  great  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians, 
also  of  the  early  French  hunters,  and  for 
many  years  after  the  white  man  began  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  there  the  Indians  re- 
mained in  camps  along  the  Big  Black  River, 
but  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  the  white 
settlers.  There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of 
the  slightest  trouble  between  them.  Accord- 
ing to  all  available  authorities,  the  first  white 
man  to  become  a  permanent  settler  in  the  sec- 
tion now  comprising  Butler  County  was  Sol- 
omon Kittrell,  a  Kentuckian,  who  located 
near  Cane  Creek  and  opened  up  a  trad- 
ing post.  He  was  the  first  store-keeper  in 
the  county,  and  hauled  his  goods  from  Cape 
Girardeau  by  ox  team.  He  did  a  good  busi- 
ness with  the  Indians  and  hunters  in  fur  trad- 
ing. Later  he  opened  a  distillery  and  tan 
yard  and  made  money.  He  died  in  1872.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  county  judges.  Daniel 
Epps  was  another  pioneer.  He  settled  on 
the  ^'Military  Road,"  along  Ten-Mile  Creek, 
where  he  built  the  first  mill  in  the  county. 
Thomas  Scott  and  Malachi  Hudspeth  settled 
on  Cane  Creek,  and  Martin  Sandlin  was  a 
pioneer  on  Little  Black  River.  Other  early 
settlers  were  Samuel  Hillis,  Samuel  Polk, 
James  Brannan,  Frank  and  William  Whiting- 
ton  and  the  families  of  Vandovers  and  Ap- 
plebys.  Settlement  along  the  Black  River 
and  its  tributaries  was  slow.  Hunting  and 
trapping  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
settlers  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1850  the  population  of  the  county 
was  only  1,616,  and  for  years  after  Butler 
County  was  organized  money  was  such  a 
scarce  thing  that  taxes  were  paid  chiefly  in 
furs  and  peltries.  These  were  the  circulating 
medium,  the  money  of  the  settlers.  Needed 
supplies  were  received  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  the  hunt  and  the  catch  of  the 
traps.  The  pioneers  were  a  sturdy,  easy- 
going class,  hospitable  and  good-natured. 
The  county  was  organized  from  a  part  of 
Wayne  by  a  legislative  act  approved  Febru- 
ary 27,  1849,  21"^  named  in  honor  of  William 
O.  Butler.  At  that  time  nearly  all  the  land 
belonged  to  the  government.  The  majority 
of  the  settlers  had  no  title  to  the  tracts  upon 
which  they  lived,  other  than  that  acquired 
by  settlement.  The  act  creating  the  county 
appointed  John  Stevens,  of  Cape  Girardeau 
County;  William  Henley,  of  Stoddard,  and 
Martin  Sandlin,  of  Ripley  County,  commis- 
sioners to  select  a  seat  of  justice.     Sandlin 


died  before  any  action  was  taken,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  John  F.  Martin,  of  Ripley 
County.  The  commissioners  selected  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  on  Black 
River,  and  this  became  part  of  the  site  of 
Poplar  Bluff.  At  the  time  of  its  selection  the 
land  was  part  of  the  public  domain,  though 
William  Hinkley  had  made  some  improve- 
ments upon  it.  September  15,  1849,  ^^^ 
circuit  court  approved  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners. March  18,  1850,  the  county  court 
ordered  that  John  Endaly  employ  a  compe- 
tent person  to  survey  and  lay  out  a  county 
seat.  It  was  also  ordered  that  on  May  17th 
of  the  same  year  a  sale  of  the  town  lots  of 
Poplar  Bluff  be  held,  no  lot  to  be  sold  for 
less  than  $5,  and  the  purchasers  to  be  allowed 
twelve  months  in  which  to  pay  for  the  same. 
The  sale  netted  $504.05.  A  second  sale  of 
lots  was  held  on  August  11,  1851.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  county  court  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Scott,  on  Cane  Creek, 
June  18,  1849.  The  county  judges  were  John 
Stevenson,  Solomon  Kittrell  and  Jonathan 
R.  Sandlin,  with  Jacob  C.  Blount,  clerk.  A 
number  of  road  petitions  were  considered, 
and  a  license  granted  to  Gabriel  Davis  to 
run  a  ferry  across  Black  River.  Afterward 
sessions  of  the  county  court,  by  an  order 
issued  April  13,  1850,  were  held  at  Poplar 
Bluff.  In  185 1  a  small  weatherboarded  plank 
courthouse  was  finished  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  public  square.  In  1859  a  new 
courthouse  was  built.  This  was  burned  De- 
cember 14,  1886,  and  in  1887  the  present 
courthouse  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
The  first  jail  was  a  small  log  building.  In 
1885  a  new  jail  was  built.  The  criminal 
court  for  the  county  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 15,  1849,  Judge  Harrison  Hough  pre- 
siding. The  session  was  held  in  the  house 
of  Thomas  Scott.  Not  until  the  following 
September  was  a  grand  jury  chosen,  the 
members  of  which  were  W.  R.  Griffith,  John 
L.  Davis,  James  Cobb,  Charles  Appleby, 
Exum  C.  Scott,  L.  L.  Burgen,  Christian 
Wright,  S.  R.  Rutherford,  William  Whit- 
tingfton,  William  Ellison,  Jesse  A.  Gilley, 
L.  M.  Byers,  Hamilton  Scott,  David  Gowen, 
R.  L.  Brown  and  William  Hill.  A  number 
of  indictments  for  selling  liquor  without 
license  were  returned,  and  one  High  was  in- 
dicted for  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  At  that 
time  Newton  Wallace  was  sheriff.  In  1853 
he  drew  from  the  State  treasury  $1,200  be- 
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longing  to  the  road  and  canal  fund.  Saying 
that  he  was  going  to  Tennessee  for  his  niece, 
he  left  Poplar  Bluff,  taking  with  him  the 
funds  in  his  care  and  he  never  returned. 
There  was  little  business  before  the  courts 
the  first  ten  years,  the  records  occupying  less 
than  one  hundred  pages.  The  first  person  to 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  from  the  county 
was  James  Wingo,  who  was  given  a  two-year 
term  for  larceny.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases  in  the  early  history  of  the  courts 
was  that  of  John  L.  Fitts  and  his  son  Rich- 
ard, for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Tillman  Rich,  at 
Yancy  Hotel  in  Poplar  Bluff,  May  19,  i860. 
John  L.  Fitts  was  a  prominent  citizen  and 
objected  to  attentions  paid  his  daughter  by 
Rich.  He  and  his  son  meeting  Rich  in  the 
hotel,  a  quarrel  between  them  took  place  in 
which  Rich  was  stabbed  to  death.  The  trial 
of  the  father  and  son,  on  change  of  venue, 
came  before  the  court  in  Wayne  County  and 
both  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  at  the  October  (i860)  term  of  court. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  higher  court  and 
the  verdict  set  aside.  The  war  breaking  out, 
Fitts  and  his  son  went  to  Tennessee.  In 
1877,  on  requisition,  the  elder  Fitts  was  re- 
turned to  Missouri,  retried  and  acquitted. 
In  1866  James  Reed  quarreled  with  one 
Hardin,  about  a  half  mile  south  of  Poplar 
Bluff,  over  matters  pertaining  to  the  war. 
Reed  killed  Hardin  and  escaped.  In  1870  he 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  November  11,  1870.  He  escaped 
from  the  sheriff  while  he  was  en  route  to  the 
jail  at  Ironton,  and  little  effort  was  made  to 
recapture  him.  The  only  case  wherein  cap- 
ital punishment  was  inflicted  was  that  of  Wil- 
liam Harbin,  for  the  killing  of  A.  Smith,  July 
4,  1888.  The  evidence  was  purely  circum- 
stantial. He  was  hanged  in  the  jail  yard  at 
Poplar  Bluff,  January  15,  1892.  There  was 
much  skirmishing  between  the  Confederates 
and  Federals  in  the  county  during  the  Civil 
War.  Many  depredations  were  committed 
by  lawless  bands,  who  burned  and  plundered 
houses,  stole  stock,  captured  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  killed  citizens.  By  both  Northern 
and  Southern  forces  some  good  men  were 
court-martialed  and  shot  on  trivial  charges, 
often  based  on  flimsy  foundations.  Terror 
reigned  within  the  county  limits,  and  many 
residents  left  it.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
only  four  families  resided  in  Poplar  Bluff. 
For  some  years  after  peace  was  declared, 


organized  bands  of  robbers,  who  made  their 
rendezvous  in  Clay  County,  Arkansas,  made 
raids  into  the  county,  plundered  citizens  and 
ran  off  with  stock.  Persistent  warfare 
against  them  resulted  in  their  extermination 
about  1873.  In  educational  matters,  the 
county  was  lax  for  many  years  after  its  or- 
ganization. There  is  no  record  of  any  school 
being  started  in  its  early  history.  Houses 
were  far  apart,  no  thickly  populated  settle- 
ments, and  in  the  only  village  of  the  county 
(Poplar  Bluff)  as  late  as  i860  there  were  not 
more  than  sixty  houses.  In  this  can  be  seen 
the  reason  for  laxity  in  educating  the  young 
whose  principal  training  and  instruction  was 
received  at  the  firesides  of  their  homes.  In 
1869  a  school  was  established  at  Poplar  Bluff 
by  the  Butler  County  Educational  Society. 
This  school  was  called  the  Black  River  Sem- 
inary and  was  in  charge  of  Professor  H.  Mc- 
Kennon.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
public  school  system,  a  few  years  later,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  school  trustees.  The 
number  of  schools  in  the  county  in  1899  was 
sixty-five,  with  seventy-seven  teachers,  a 
school  population  of  5,531  and  a  school  fund 
amounting  to  $48,354.70.  The  first  paper 
published  in  the  county  was  the  "Black  River 
News,"  started  in  1869  by  G.  L.  Poplin  and 
G.  T.  Bartlett.  The  papers  at  present  pub- 
lished in  the  county  are  the  "Citizen"  and 
"Republican,"  at  Poplar  Bluff.  The  county 
is  divided  into  ten  townships,  named  respec- 
tively. Ash  Hill,  Beaver  Dam,  Black  River, 
Cane  Creek,  Epps,  Gillis  Bluff,  Harviell, 
Neeley,  Poplar  Bluff  and  St.  Francois.  The 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Rail- 
way has  fifty  miles  of  track  in  the  county. 
The  main  line  runs  through  the  central  part 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  Cairo  branch 
from  Poplar  Bluff,  in  the  center,  eastward, 
and  the  Doniphan  branch  from  Neeleysville, 
in  the  southwest  comer,  westward.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the 
county  in  1899  was  $3,850,987,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Real  estate,  $2,276,771 ;  personal, 
$607,723;  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
$271,524,  and  railroad  and  telegraph,  $694,- 
969.  The  full  estimated  value  of  the  same  is 
$8,347,300.  The  population  in  1900  was  16,- 
769. 

Byram,  Oscar  Worth,  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  of  Cass  County,  is  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
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in  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  Bath 
County,  Kentucky,  October  20,  1849,  and  is 
a  son  of  Albert  and  Emily  F.  (Robinson) 
Byram.  His  father,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
a  son  of  Valentine  Byram,  devoted  his  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1868  he  removed 
to  Missouri,  locating  in  Cass  County,  but 
later  in  life  he  established  his  residence  in 
Henry  County,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
October,  1895.  His  father,  Valentine  Byram, 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Kentucky,  and  was 
a  native  of  either  that  State  or  Virginia. 
Valentine  Byram  married  Ruth  Fletcher,  who 
was  a  sister  of  General  Thomas  Fletcher,  a 
brigadier  general  on  the  staff  of  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  latter,  with  whom  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  181 2. 
Governor  Fletcher  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  a  man  of  great 
prominence  in  public  life  and  military  affairs. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton  and  was  the  hero  of  Fort  Meigs. 
Many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  his  day,  in- 
cluding Lafayette,  Henry  Clay  and  numerous 
United  States  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, were  his  intimate  friends  and  were 
frequent  visitors  at  his  home.  Three  of  his 
earliest  American  ancestors — ^and  conse- 
quently those  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — 
served  together  in  the  Continental  Army  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill.  The  first  American  ancestor  of  the 
family  was  Count  Marie  Joseph  Fletcher,  a 
member  of  the  French  nobility  from  Canton 
de  Verd.  He  married  a  first  cousin  of 
Mademoiselle  Noailles,  who  became  the  wife 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  General  Fletch- 
er's mother  and  the  great-grandmother  of 
Judge  Byram  was  Nancy  West,  a  sister  of 
Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  portrait 
painter  and  a  kinsman  of  George  HI.  To 
the  Fletcher  line  belong  President  James 
Madison  and  Vice  President  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. Judge  Byram's  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  John  M.  and  Mildred  (Ferrell)  Robinson. 
She  was  a  native  of  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, while  her  mother  was  born  in  Wood- 
ford County,  in  that  State.  Judge  Byram's 
great-grandfather  Ferrell  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Bluegrass  State,  and  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  there. 
The  education  of  Oscar  W.  Byram  was  be- 
gun in  the  private  schools  of  Bath  County, 


Kentucky,  and  his  classical  studies  were  con- 
cluded in  the  academy  at  Sharpsburgh,in  that 
State.  After  leaving  the  last  named  insti- 
tution he  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
studied  one  year  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  two  years  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
His  parents  moved  to  Missouri  in  1868,  and 
in  October,  1871,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  Judge  Townsend  at  HarrisonviUe.  He 
at  once  opened  an  office  in  HarrisonviUe, 
where  he  has  since  been  continuously  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  ex- 
cept during  the  years  which  he  has  served 
in  public  office.  Always  firmly  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  the  great  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  he  has  been  called  upon  several 
times  to  serve  in  public  life  as  the  choice  of 
that  party.  In  1872  he  was  nominated  for 
city  attorney  of  HarrisonviUe  and  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  serving  three  terms  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  manifest  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  which  re-elected  him  to  the 
office.  In  1894  he  was  chosen  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  Cass  County,  and  since  that  year 
has  remained  continuously  in  that  official 
position.  Upon  his  re-election  in  1898  he 
had  no  Republican  opposition,  a  fact  which 
attests  his  popularity  and  the  great  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  reason  of  his 
splendid  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Probate  Court  during  his  first  term  of  four 
years.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  his  party  in  both 
State  and  local  campaigns  and  for  twelve 
years  or  more  has  been  congressional  com- 
mitteeman for  the  Sixth  District.  Frater- 
nally Judge  Byram  is  identified  with  the  Blue 
Lodge,  Chapter,  Council  and  Commandery  in 
Masonry,  and  with  the  Knights  of  Honor, 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  religion  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  has  been  trustee  of  that 
church  at  HarrisonviUe  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  was  married  September  26,  1877, 
to  Mary  Thornton,  a  native  of  Montgomery 
County,  Kentucky,  and  a  daughter  of  Charles 
T.  Thornton.  They  have  been  the  parents 
of  five  children.  Of  these  Kate,  the  first 
born,  is  deceased.  Those  now  living  are 
Emma,  Belle,  Thornton  and  Price  Talliaferro 
Byram.  Judge  Byram  is  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  possessed  of  a  broad  mind,  liber- 
ality of  heart   and   public  spirit.     He   ranks 
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as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  Cass 
County,  and  is  a  useful  citizen  and  valued 
friend. 

Byrne,  John  M.,  head  of  the  John  M. 
Byrne  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  its  line  in  Kansas  City,  was  born 
in  1843,  ^^  ^hc  west  of  Ireland.  His  parents 
were  John  A.  and  Maria  E.  Byrne,  who  immi- 
grated to  America  in  1848,  and  made  a  home 
in  Wisconsin.  The  father,  who  was  a  farmer, 
IS  yet  living  at  Madison,  in  that  State;  the 
mother  died  in  1874.  The  son,  John  M. 
Byrne,  was  educated  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
taking  a  partial  course  in  the  high  school. 
In  1870  he  entered  the  employ  of  M.  T. 
Green,  who  was  conducting  a  lumber  busi- 
ness at  La  Cygne,  Kansas.  He  afterward 
became  a  partner,  the  firm  being  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  Illinois  as  the  Chicago 
Lumber  Company.  In  this  connection,  be- 
tween 1870  and  1875,  ^^  personally  estab- 
lished yards  at  Louisburg  and  Waterville, 
Kansas,  and  at  Iowa  City  and  Creston,  Iowa. 
In  July,  1880,  the  company  entered  upon  bus- 
iness in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  establishing 
large  yards  at  Seventeenth  and  Wyoming 
streets.  In  1891  Mr.  Byrne  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner  in  the  Kansas  City 
business,  and  placed  it  under  the  name  of 
the  John  M.  Byrne  Lumber  Company,  asso- 
ciating with  himself  his  brothers,  P.  J.  and 
G.  R.  Byrne.  January  i,  1900,  the  yards 
were  removed  to  their  present  location  at 
Twentieth  and  Wyandotte  streets.  A  yard 
is  maintained  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  under 
the  charge  of  George  R.  Byrne,  and  another 
in  the  East  Bottoms,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
under  the  management  of  Arthur  W.  Byrne, 
son  of  John  M.  Byrne.  The  firm  takes  first 
rank  with  those  in  the  lumber  trade,  one  of 
the  most  important  business  interests  in  Kan- 
sas City,  than  which  none  have  contributed 
more  to  the  material  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  development  of  the  region  tributary 
thereto.  They  are  especially  large  dealers  in 
white  and  yellow  pine,  and  cypress,  which 
they  supply  in  gjeat  quantities  to  contractors 
and  builders.  Large  supplies  in  these  lines 
are  constantly  kept  in  their  yards,  and  the 
firm  is  noted  for  exceptional  promptness  in 
filling  orders.  John  M.  Byrne  was  an  organ- 
izing member  of  the  E.  G.  Swartz  Co., 
limited,  lumber  mill  owners  and  operators, 
and  he  yet  retains  his  interest  in  the  busi- 


ness ;  the  mills  were  originally  located  at . 
Chidester,  Arkansas,  but  have  been  removed 
to  Louisiana.  Mr.  Byrne  married  Miss 
Lucia  Fox,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  H.  Fox, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Six  children  have  been 
bom  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  one  is  de- 
ceased. The  oldest  living  is  Arthur,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  as  before 
mentioned.  Mr.  Byrne  is  methodical  and 
far-seeing  in  the  conduct  of  his  business, 
and  his  name  is  a  synonym  for  strict  integrity 
in  all  his  dealings.  He  has  no  taste  for  pub- 
lic life,  and  finds  congenial  occupation  in 
attention  to  his  business  concerns  and  devo- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  his  home. 

BymSy  Samuely  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man, was  bom  March  4,  1848,  in  Jefferson 
County,  Missouri,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
After  receiving  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Hillsboro.  Within  a  few  years  thereafter 
he  had  gained  a  place  among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  eastern  Missouri,  and  had  also 
become  prominent  in  politics,  taking  an 
active  part  in  national,  State  and  local  cam- 
paigns as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  a  presidential 
elector  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
sitting  in  the  Electoral  College  in  which  the 
vote  of  Missouri  was  cast  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives,  he  served  in 
the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly  during 
the  session  of  1877  on  the  committee  on  judi- 
ciary and  on  other  important  committees, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  shaping  the 
legislation  of  that  session.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  ta  the  Missouri  State  Senate  and 
served  four  years  in  that  body,  covering  the 
Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  General  Assem- 
blies, as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
criminal  jurisprudence.  From  1886  to  1888 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee,  and  in  the  year  last 
named  was  again  chosen  presidential  elector. 
At  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, he  and  his  colleagues  cast  the  vote  of 
the  State  for  Cleveland  and  Thurman.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress, defeating  his  Republican  opponent, 
William  M.  Kinsey,  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
two  thousand  votes.    He  served  with  distinc- 
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tion  during  the  ensuing  term  in  the  National 
Legislature,  and  then  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  since  been 


among  the  lawyers  of  the  State.  While  in 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  rivers  and  harbors  and  chairman  of 


engaged,    occupying   a   prominent    position     the  subcommittee  on  claims. 


Cabanne,  John  P.,  pioneer,  was  born 
in  1773,  ^*  P*w>  ^^  the  south  of  France,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis  in  1841.  He  was  educated 
and  trained  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  France, 
and  in  1803  came  to  the  United  States  with 
considerable  capital.  He  first  established  his 
home  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  sugar  trade,  which  he  conducted 
profitably  for  a  year  or  more.  Meeting  with  a 
disaster,  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  sea  of  two 
of  his  trading  vessels,  he  then  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  embarked  in  trade  in  that  city. 
In  1806  he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in 
the  fur  trade,  which  was  then  the  principal 
business  of  that  place.  For  many  years  he 
was  interested  in  this  trade  with  Bernard 
Pratt,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  Antoine  Chenie, 
Bartholomew  Berthold,  Manuel  Lisa  and 
others.  For  some  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Pratt,  Chouteau  &  Co.,  and  during 
this  period  spent  much  of  his  time  in  what 
was  then  called  the  Indian  country.  He 
amassed  a  large  fortune  and  left  his  family  a 
rich  inheritance.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  accept  subscriptions  of 
stock  to  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  founded  De- 
cember 17,  1816.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Public  School  Board  of  St.  Louis,  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  city,  and  was 
foremost  in  all  measures  and  enterprises  de- 
signed to  promote  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  the  town.  So  prominent  was  he 
as  a  business  man  and  citizen  that  his  death 
was  universally  regretted,  and  the  utterances 
of  the  press  and  of  the  public  of  that  period 
gave  expression  to  the  feeling  that  the  place 
which  he  occupied  in  the  community  was  one 
not  easy  to  be  filled.  He  married  in  St.  Louis, 
in  1807,  Miss  Julia  Gratiot,  daughter  of 
Charles  Gratiot,  in  his  day  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Missouri.  Five  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom 
lived  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  and  they  have 
numerous  descendants  who  still  reside  in  that 
citv. 


Cabaret  Island  is  located  between  the 
Merchants'  Bridge  and  the  Chain  of  Rocks, 
opposite  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Illinois 
shore,  but  formerly  the.  river  ran  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  island  was  named  Cabaret, 
or  Gabaret — both  spellings  are  used — after 
an  early  French  settler,  and  was  known 
among  the  original  settlers  as  the  "Isle  a  Ca- 
baret." From  two  to  three  miles  in  length, 
it  had  originally  an  average  breadth  of  half  a 
mile  and  contained  about  1400  acres.  It  was 
first  surveyed  by  General  Rector,  in  18 17,  un- 
der the  name  of  Caskaret  Island.  A  story, 
almost  romantic,  is  connected  with  its  his- 
tory. The  northern  half  was  entered  by  Sur- 
veyor General  Rector,  and  was  occupied  by 
"squatters,"  who  disputed  his  ownership. 
Rector  then  sold  his  part  to  a  man  named 
O'Hara,  who  was  on  the  way  to  Hot  Springs, 
and  died  there,  leaving  an  infant  daughter  as 
his  sole  heir.  Before  the  daughter  attained 
her  eighteenth  year  she  married  a  naval  offi- 
cer, who  died  on  the  African  Coast.  She 
came  back  to  this  country  and  brought  suit  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Illinois  to  recover 
a  piece  of  land  near  Hannibal,  her  husband 
never  having  asserted  his  claim.  Under  the 
statute  of  limitation  it  was  barred  in  Illinois 
for  over  forty  years.  She  recovered  it  finally 
and  established,  under  the  same  ruling,  her 
right  to  recover  the  north  half  of  Cabaret  Is- 
land. A  man  named  George  Kibber,  of  Bos- 
ton, her  son-in-law,  then  became  the  owner. 
Kibber  brought  suit  against  some  of  the 
"squatters"  and  obtained  judgment.  He  then 
sold  a  portion  to  the  "squatters"  and  later 
conveyed  the  unsold  portion  to  Professor 
Jonathan  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
in  whom  the  title  was  vested  in  1897. 

Cabell,  Edward  Carringrton,  emi- 
nent at  the  bar  and  in  public  life,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  February  5,  1816,  and 
died  in    St.  Louis,  February  28,  1896.      He 
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received  a  classical  education  at  Washington 
College — now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity— and  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  com- 
pleting courses  in  both  civil  engineering  and 
law.  In  1837  he  removed  from  Richmond, 
Virginia,  to  Florida — which  was  then  a  Terri- 
tory— ^and  almost  immediately  became  con- 
spicuous in  public  life.  In  1838  he  served  as 
a  delegate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Florida.  After  the  admission  of  that  State 
to  the  Union,  in  1845,  David  L.  Yulee  was 
5  chosen  its  first  representative  in  Congress, 
but  was  soon  afterward  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Colonel  Cabell  w^s  thereupon 
elected  as  a  Whig  to  succeed  Yulee,  but  was 
unseated  as  the  result  of  the  contest  insti- 
tuted by  his  Democratic  opponent.  In  1846, 
however,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  that  body  until  1853. 
In  1852  he  delivered  a  speech  in  Congress  on 
the  fortification  of  Key  West  and  the  Tortu- 
gas,  which  is  said  to  have  secured  the  appro- 
priation for  the  protection  of  that  important 
point.  In  1855  he  built  the  first  railroad  in 
Florida,  and  was  identified  in  many  ways  with 
the  early  development  of  that  State.  His 
marriage  to  a  St.  Louis  lady,  in  1850,  caused 
him  ultimately  to  remove  his  home  to  that 
city,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  St.  • 
Louis  bar  in  i860.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
from  1862  to  1865  served  at  different  times 
on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Sterling  Price  and 
Kirby  Smith.  After  the  war  he  continued  the 
practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis  until  his  death, 
only  once  accepting  public  office.  That  was 
in  1878,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
Senate,  in  which  body  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. In  addition  to  being  an  able  lawyer  and 
a  versatile  and  accomplished  public  man, 
he  was  an  entertaining  writer,  and  at  one 
time  wrote  an  elaborate  account  of  Florida, 
which  was  published  first  in  "The  National 
Intelligencer,"  and  afterward  in  "De  Bow's 
Review."  His  political  affiliations  in  early 
life  were  with  the  Whig  party,  but  he  became 
a  Democrat  later  and  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  that  party.  He  was  reared  an 
Episcopalian,  and  died  in  that  faith.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1850,  Anna  Maria  Wilcox,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Wilcox,  of  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, who  died  while  serving  as  a  Senator  in 
the  Missouri  Legislature. 


Oabety  Etienne^  French  communist, 
was  born  in  Dijon,  France,  January  i,  1788, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  November  8,  1856.  He 
was  an  advocate  by  profession;  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  183 1 ;  founded 
"Le  Populaire"  in  1833,  and  fled  to  England 
in  1834,  in  order  to  escape  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  an  article  which  he  had  published  in 
that  journal.  He  returned  to  France  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amnesty  of  1839.  He  wrote 
"Histoire  Populaire  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise  de  1789  a  1830,*'  "Voyage  en  Icarie,  Ro- 
man Philosophique  et  Social"  (1840).  He  es- 
tablished a  communistic  settlement,  called 
Icarie,  in  Texas,  in  1848,  which  was  removed 
to  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  in  1850.  He  also  es- 
tablished, in  1855,  an  Icarian  settlement  at 
Cheltenham,  in  St.  Louis  County,  which  see. 

Cabeza  de  Yaca,  Alvar  Nunez,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  European  who 
traversed  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  was  bom 
in  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  1507,  and  died  in 
1559.  He  landed  with  Narvaez  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  in  1527  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  march  westward,  and  in  the  voyage  along 
the  coast,  in  boats  constructed  by  the  men  at- 
tached to  the  expedition,  with  tools  forged 
from  their  stirrups  and  spurs.  These  boats 
were  wrecked  by  the  swift  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  pouring  into  the  Gulf,  and  of 
the  three  hundred  persons  belonging  to  the 
expedition,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  three  others 
were  the  only  ones  who  escaped  death  by 
drowning  or  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  on 
shore.  They  were  cast  ashore  at  some  point 
west  of  Matagorda  Bay  and  captured  by  a 
band  of  Indians,  among  whom  Cabeza  re- 
mained a  captive  six  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  met  by  accident  the  three  other 
survivors  of  the  Narvaez  expedition,  and  to- 
gether they  made  their  escape  from  the  In- 
dians. Traveling  westward  in  the  hope  of 
falling  in  with  some  Spanish  expedition  on 
the  Rio  Panuco  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  they 
traversed  what  is  now  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora,  and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1536, 
reached  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  in  Sinaloa. 
The  account  which  they  gave  of  nations 
dwelling  in  permanent  houses  in  the  region 
which  they  had  traversed  prompted  Coro- 
nado  and  De  Soto  to  set  out  on  the  expedi- 
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tions  which  resulted  in  very  important  dis- 
coveries. Cabeza  de  Vaca  soon  afterward 
returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1542  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  was  published.  In  1537  he 
was  appointed  administrator  of  La  Plata, 
and,  sailing  for  that  colony,  was  shipwrecked 
and  cast  ashore  on  the  shore  of  Paraguay, 
becoming  the  first  explorer  of  that  country. 
He  remained  in  Paraguay  until  1544,  in  which 
year,  on  the  accusation  of  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, he  was  taken  to  Spain  and  condemned 
by  the  council  of  the  Indies  to  banishment  to 
Africa.  Eight  years  later  he  was  pardoned 
and  recalled  by  the  king,  who  made  him 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Seville,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death. 

<' Cabins    of  White    Folks/'  — See 

"Adair  County." 

Cabool. — An  incorporated  town  in  Texas 
County,  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Houston, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railroad.  It  was  founded  in  1878  upon  the 
building  of  the  railroad.  It  has  two  churches, 
a  public  school,  a  flouring  mill,  and  about  fif- 
teen stores  in  the  various  branches  of  trade. 
It  has  two  newspapers,  the  "Record"  and  the 
"News."    Population,  1899  (estimated),  700. 

Cadet. — A  village  in  Washington  County, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Potosi,  on  the  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad.  It  is  an  important  ship- 
ping point  for  tiff  and  other  mineral  products. 
It  has  four  general  stores,  a  church  and  a 
school.  The  population  was  about  150  in 
1899. 

Cadillac,   Antoine    de   la   Mothe, 

Governor  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  was 
bom  in  Gascony,  France,  about  the  year  1660, 
and  died  some  time  after  1717.  He  became  a 
captain  in  the  French  Army  and  was  ordered 
to  Canada  in  1680.  In  1694  Frontenac  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  Michilimackinac, 
next  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  largest 
place  in  Canada  at  that  time.  In  1701  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  city  of  Detroit. 
He  visited  the  Illinois  country  some  years 
later  and  reported  the  discovery  of  a  silver 
mine,  afterward  called  La  Mothe  mine.  He 
was  made  Governor  of  Louisiana  soon  after 
Anthony  Crozat  obtained  his  grant  of  trade 
privileges  in  the  Province  from  the  French 
government,  and  while  serving  in  that   ca- 


pacity established  a  French  post  among  the 
Indians  of  Alabama,  and  also  sent  out  the 
expedition  that  built  Fort  Rosalie,  in  the 
country  of  the  Natchez  tribe.  His  term  of 
service  as  Governor  ended  in  1717,  and  he 
returned  to  France. 

Caffee,  Amos  H.^  physician  and  drug- 
gist, was  born  in  1834,  in  Newark,  Ohio.  His 
parents  were  M.  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Worden) 
Caffee,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  The  son,  Amos 
H.,  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  same 
place,  and  attended  lectures  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  visited  Jasper  County,  Missouri, 
where  he  permanently  located  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  then  removed  to  Cassville,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  First  (Loyal)  Kansas  Cavalry 
Regiment,  and  served  until  the  spring  of 
1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  In  De- 
cember of  the  latter  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned surgeon  of  the  Thirteenth  Kansas  In- 
fantry Regiment,  with  which  he  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he 
returned  to  Jasper  County,  and  early  in  1866, 
in  association  with  J.  W.  Young,  opened  the 
first  drug  store  in  Jasper  County  after  the 
resettlement  began.  He  retired  from  prac- 
tice in  1875,  and  in  1877  bought  the  interest 
of  his  partner,  continuing  the  business  until 
the  present  time.  He  has  served  two  terms 
as  mayor  of  Carthage,  and  one  term  as 
county  treasurer,  and  has  occupied  other  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust,  besides  assisting 
in  various  enterprises  contributing  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  and  county. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  has  attained  to  the  Commandery  degrees. 
Dr.  Caffee  was  married.  May  21,  1867,  to 
Miss  Lacie  A.  Burham,  of  Washington,  Iowa. 
Born  of  this  marriage  were  two  daughters. 
Edna  E.  and  Jessie  M.  Caffee. 

Caffee,  William  King:,  was  bom  June 
30,  1856,  at  Newark,  Ohio.  His  parents  were 
Warden  J.  and  Sarah  Margaret  (Gill)  Caffee. 
His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  de- 
scended from  a  Pennsylvania  family,  whose 
members  performed  military  service  during 
the   Revolutionary  War,  was  a  druggist  by 
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occnpation.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
assistant  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  quartermaster  at  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  most  important  supply  depots  in  the 
country  during  that  period.  He  died  in  1867. 
The  mother  was  a  native  of  New  York,  de- 
scended from  New  Hampshire  ancestors, 
who  served  in  the  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812.  Her  husband  having  died, 
she  married  Albert  Monroe  Drake,  of  Car- 
thage, November  17,  1868,  and  is  yet  living. 
William  King  Caffee  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  common  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to 
Carthage,  Missouri,  with  his  mother.  He 
afterward  attended  the  Shattuck  Military 
School,  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  remaining 
there  for  four  years.  For  a  few  years  after 
leaving  school  he  was  engaged  in  a  hardware 
store  conducted  by  his  stepfather,  Albert  M. 
Drake,  at  Carthage,  and  afterward  became  a 
partner  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Amos  H.  Caffee, 
in  a  retail  drug  business  in  the  same  city.  At 
a  later  day  he  became  an  organizing  member 
of  the  Caffee  Drug  Company,  wholesale 
druggists,  at  Joplin,  and  is  the  present  man- 
ager of  that  house,  which  controls  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  southwest  Missouri,  southeast 
Kansas,  northwest  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  He  is  also  interested 
in  the  business  of  the  Caffee  jobbing  and  re- 
tail drug  house  at  Carthage,  and  the  Caffee 
retail  drug  house  at  Sarcoxie,  Missouri.  He 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  Central  National  Bank 
at  Carthage.  Colonel  Caffee,  inheriting  the 
martial  characteristics  of  his  ancestors,  has 
had  a  marked  fondness  for  military  affairs. 
While  a  student  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  he 
was  a  model  member  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  adjutant.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Car- 
thage Light  Guard  in  1876,  in  which  he  was 
early  made  sergeant.  In  1878  he  was  pro-, 
moted  to  second  lieutenant,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  captain,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  greatly  advanced  the  efficiency  of  the 
company  in  manual  of  arms,  maneuvers  and 
soldierly  discipline.  He  held  this  rank  until 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
Missouri  National  Guard,  in  1892,  when  he 
was  commissioned  colonel.  With  this  rank 
he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  field  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War 


in  1898.  He  assembled  his  command,  of 
which  his  old  company,  the  Carthage  Light 
Guard,  was  a  portion,  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
March  3d,  and  in  a  few  weeks  brought  it  to 
excellent  condition,  in  point  of  discipline,  and 
celerity  and  accuracy  in  battalion  movements. 
May  I2th  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  May  20th 
found  it  at  Chickamauga,  assigned  to  the 
Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  First  Army 
Corps.  In  September  it  was  removed  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  in  November  to  Al- 
bany, Georgia.  On  restoration  of  peace  it 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  March  3,  1899.  The  regiment,  dur- 
ing its  term  of  service,  achieved  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  morale  and  efficiency.  Most 
creditable  to  it,  and  a  high  tribute  to  the 
ability  of  its  commander,  is  the  fact  that  its 
sick  list  was  less  than  that  of  any  regiment  in 
the  division.  During  three  months  of  his 
active  service  Colonel  Caffee  was  brigade 
commander,  by  virtue  of  seniority.  After  his 
regiment  had  been  released  from  service  he 
resigned  his  commission,  after  connection 
with  the  military  establishment  of  the  State 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  a  longer 
period  than  is  ascertainable  in  the  case  of  any 
other  soldier  of  his  rank.  As  a  citizen  he  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
affairs,  and  has  rendered  efficient  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Carthage  Board  of  Education. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  taken 
no  directing  part  in  party  affairs.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1896  he  inclined  to 
the  free  silver  element  of  the  party.  In  re- 
ligion he  is  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  mar- 
ried. September  7,  1878,  to  Miss  Pattie 
Wilkins,  daughter  of  James  H.  Wilkins,  a 
leading  attorney  of  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky. Her  grandfather  was  the  largest  slave 
owner  in  that  region,  but  was  an  ardent  Un- 
ionist during  the  Civil  War.  Three  children 
have  been  bom  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  the 
first  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are  Ar- 
thur Gill,  a  student  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  who  will 
graduate  with  the  class  of  1901 ;  and  Mahlon 
Wilkins,  a  student  in  the  Carthage  High 
School.  A  high  tribute  to  the  probity  and 
business  ability  of  Colonel  Caffee  is  found  in 
his  appointment  as  executor,  without  bond, 
of  the  will  of  Dr.  Robert  F.  Brooks,  of  Car- 
thage, recently  deceased.  Dr.  Brooks  was  a 
native   of    Indiana,   and   a   surgeon   in  the 
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United  States  Navy  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  Civil  War  and  (or  two  years  afterward. 
He  was  latterly  a  practicing  physician  in  Car- 
thage. A  bachelor,  and  without  dependent 
relatives,  he  left  his  property  subject  to  an- 
nuities to  be  paid  to  his  three  sisters  during 
their  lifetime,  at  their  decease  the  property  to 
be  converted  into  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  in  Carthage.  The  estate 
consists  in  greater  part  of  Jasper  County 
realty,  having  a  present  nominal  value  of 
$10,000  to  $12,000,  but  the  mineral  wealth 
of  that  region  justifies  the  conviction  that  it 
will  amount  to  much  more  by  the  time  that 
the  legacy  is  available  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose. 

Cahoon,  Beiijamin  Benson,  Br., 
lawyer,  was  born  July  7,  1846,  in  Kent 
County,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  son  of  Wil- 
liam R.  and  Louisa  (Benson)  Cahoon.  His 
paternal  ancestors  came  to  this  country  from 
Scotland,  where  they  belonged  to  the  Clan 
Colquohoun,  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  having  engaged  at  one  time  in  an  exter- 
minating warfare  with  the  Clan  McGregor. 
In  this  warfare  the  Colquohouns  were  the 
greatest  sufferers,  and  few  of  the  blood  were 
left  when  the  feud  ended.  The  American 
branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Delaware 
about  the  year  1700,  and  John  Cahoon,  the 
gjeat-gjandfather  of  Benjamin  B.  Cahoon, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  serv- 
ing throughout  the  entire  struggle  under 
General  Washingfton.  The  Bensons,  Mr.  Ga- 
boon's ancestors  in  the  maternal  line,  were  of 
good  English  stock.  His  father  was  a  car- 
riagemaker  by  trade,  and  for  many  years  was 
a  local  Methodist  preacher.  Intellectually  he 
was  a  strong  man,  and,  morally,  one  of  the 
best  of  men.  In  his  youth  Mr.  Cahoon  at- 
tended, until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  some- 
what irregularly,  the  public  schools  at 
Smyrna,  in  his  native  county.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  during  these  years  he  was  much  of 
the  time  a  truant  from  school,  and  by  no 
means  what  would  be  called  a  model  boy,  but 
he  inherited  from  his  parents  on  both  sides 
a  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  redeeming  feature 
of  his  character  at  this  time  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  reading  good  literature. 
He  was  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  when  the 
Civil  War  began,  and  three  weeks  after  his 
fifteenth  birthday  he  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  First  Regiment  of  Delaware  Vol- 


unteer Infantry,  mustered  at  once  into  the 
United  States  service.  He  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg.  From 
the  exposure  and  hardships  which  he  endured 
during  this  period,  he  became  and  continues 
to  be  quite  deaf.  In  spite  of  this  hindrance, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  lit- 
tle education  to  begin  with,  he  has  won  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  Missouri  lawyers  and 
orators,  and  has  been  successful  as  a  business 
man  and  farmer,  his  success  being  due  to 
superior  natural  endowments  and  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
What  would  have  discouraged  ordinary  men 
has  incited  him  to  greater  effort,  and  such  a 
thing"  as  yielding  to  adverse  circumstances 
has  apparently  never  occurred  to  him.  His 
first  occupation  after  he  ceased  to  be  a  soldier 
at  the  close  of  the  war  was  that  of  a  country 
school-teacher.  While  teaching  school  he 
read  law  at  night  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Honorable  N.  B.  Smithers,  of  Dover,  Dela- 
ware. In  June  of  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  of  that  year  he  settled  in  Frederick- 
town,  Madison  County,  Missouri,  to  begin 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  When  he 
opened  his  law  office  he  had  just  $6.25  in  his 
pocket,  and  this  was  the  cash  capital  with 
which  he  began  life  for  himself.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a 
busy  lawyer  and  student  in  Fredericktown, 
and  without  any  adventitious  aids  has  com- 
pelled fortune  to  yield  to  him  many  of  her 
choicest  favors.  A  man  of  versatile  mind,  his 
mental  processes  are  quick  and  his  reasoning 
logical,  and  with  this  he  couples  the  diligence 
and  practical  method  of  the  trained  student. 
Both  in  legal  argument  and  on  the  rostrum 
he  is  forceful  and  frequently  eloquent,  and 
among  his  professional  brethren  he  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  informed  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  State,  not  only  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  law,  but  in  a  general  way. 
As  a  man  of  affairs  he  has  been  as  successful 
as  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  has 
accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune.  He  has 
aided  materially  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
Fredericktown,  and  has  himself  made  many 
substantial  improvements  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings erected  in  the  town.  He  also  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  establish  there  Marvin  Colle- 
giate Institute,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
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A  broad-minded,  generous  and  charitable 
man,  his  graces  of  character  are  rendered 
more  attractive  by  a  commanding  presence 
and  pleasing  personality.  He  was  county  at- 
torney of  Madison  County  in  1870,  and  from 
1870  to  1874  was  circuit  attorney  of  the 
Twentieth  Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Madison,  Bollinger,  Perry,  Ste. 
Genevieve  and  St.  Francois.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions he  has  held  no  offices,  but  has  de- 
voted himself  untiringly  to  professional  and 
business  interests.  He  was  a  delegate  in 
1872,  as  well  as  in  1900,  to  the  National 
Republican  Conventions  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Aside  from  the  law  he 
has,  perhaps,  given  the  largest  share  of 
his  attention  to  his  farming  interests, 
which  have  been  to  him  a  source  of  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  A  stalwart  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  has  been  promi- 
nent in  its  counsels  for  many  years,  and  has 
declined  a  nomination  to  Congress,  tendered 
to  him  by  that  party.  In  1896  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Springfield  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  gubernatorial 
nomination  and  led  all  other  candidates 
until  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  which 
stampeded  the  convention  and  resulted  in 
the  nomination  of  R.  E.  Lewis.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  February  3,  1869,  Mr. 
Cahoon  married  Miss  Isabelle  Mar>'  Le 
Compte,  daughter  of  Elroy  and  Melanie  Le 
Compte,  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Gaboon's  mother  is  a  sister  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Lewis  V.  Bogy.  As  is  well 
known,  both  the  Bogy  and  Le  Compte  fami- 
lies are  of  the  old  French  Creole  stock,  and 
are  closely  related  to  the  Chouteaus,  Valles, 
Roziers,  and  numerous  other  fine  old  French 
families  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Cahoon  died  at 
Fredericktown,  January  15,  1889,  ^^  the  age 
of  forty-one  years,  leaving  three  children. 
Of  these,  Virginia  B.  is  now  the  wife  of 
George  Earl  Alt,  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Eu- 
genia A.  is  the  wife  of  R.  H.  Weatherly,  of 
St.  Louis.  Benjamin  Benson  Cahoon,  Jr.,  is 
a  ranchman  at  Saco,  in  Madison  County, 
Missouri. 

Cain,  George  W.,  a  leading  farmer  of 
Adair  County,  was  born  in  that  county  Jan- 
uary 3,  1833.  His  father  was  John  Cain,  a 
noted  Missouri  pioneer,  who  had  many  inter- 


esting experiences  in  helping  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  development  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  in  this  State.  John  Cain 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1776,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years  was  married  to 
Ruth  Blithe.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Kentucky  and  established  his  home  near 
Louisville.  While  residing  there  his  first  wife 
died,  leaving  two  children,  Winnie  and  Celia 
Cain.  Twenty-six  years  later  he  married  Miss 
Emily  Hill,  and  ten  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage,  of  whom  George  W.  Cain  was  the 
eldest  son.  In  1805  he  removed  to  Missouri, 
settling  in  what  is  now  Howard  County.  In 
1830  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Adair 
County,  forming  one  of  the  first  settlements 
in  that  county.  John  Cain  settled  a  few  mile;? 
northwest  of  Kirksville,  and  on  his  land  was 
built  a  fort  for  protection  against  the  Indians. 
This  fort  was  called  Fort  Clark,  being  named 
after  Colonel  John  B.  Clark.  Mr.  Cain  died 
in  Adair  County  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
three  years,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him 
for  his  sterling  integrity  and  his  many  good 
qualities  of  head  and  heart.  George  W.  Cain 
was  reared  in  that  county  and  obtained  his 
early  education  in  one  of  the  old-time  school- 
houses  of  that  region.  This  schoolhouse  was 
built  of  round  logs,  had  a  huge  fireplace  and 
a  stick  chimney.  The  seats  were  made  of 
split  logs,  supported  by  wooden  pins.  Desks 
also  made  of  split  logs  were  put  up  against 
the  walls  of  the  building,  and  at  these  desks 
the  pupils  stood  up  to  write,  with  pens  made 
by  the  teacher  from  goose  quills.  In  this  prim- 
itive educational  institution  Mr.  Cain  gained 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  while  work- 
ing in  the  forests  to  clear  up  the  farm,  or 
following  the  plow  in  preparing  it  for  culti- 
vation, he  revolved  in  his  mind  various  prob- 
lems which  had  to  be  met  and  solved.  As  he 
gained  experience  in  practical  affairs,  his 
knowledge  broadened,  and  he  became  a 
capable  and  sagacious  business  rpan.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  continued  to  reside 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  was  born,  caring  for 
his  mother  until  her  death.  Some  time  after- 
ward he  married  Miss  Christina  Novinger, 
who  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  Cain  was  a  daughter  of  Isaac 
No\nnger,  who  came  with  his  family  to  Adair 
County  at  an  early  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cain 
were  united  in  marriage  in  1859,  ^^^  have 
lived  happily  together  for  more  than  forty 
years.    Their  children  are  Oliver,  Phildndcr, 
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Ellen  and  WilKam.  The  two  eldest  sons  are 
associated  together  in  the  breeding  of  short- 
horn cattle  in  Adair  County.  The  daughter, 
Ellen,  is  married  to  a  well-to-do  farmer  of 
that  county,  and  the  youngest  son,  who  is  an 
osteopathic  physician,  is  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  Michigan.  During  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Cain  served  six  months  in  the  Enrolled 
Missouri  Militia,  which  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  Union  cause.  In  politics  he 
has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  takes  pride 
in  the  fact  that  his  three  sons  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps. 

Cainsville. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
on  the  Grand  River,  in  Harrison  County, 
seventeen  miles  northeast  of  Bethany.  It  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Des  Moines  & 
Kansas  City  Railroad.  It  has  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  a 
graded  school,  two  hotels,  two  flouring  mills, 
a  sawmill,  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  the  "News," 
and  about  forty  miscellaneous  stores  and 
business  places.  It  has  telephone  connec- 
tions with  neighboring  towns.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  1,000. 

Cairns,  Anna  Sneed,  educator,  is  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Sneed,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  Rachel  Crosby,  of  Mil- 
ford,  New  Hampshire.  Her  father  was  for 
fifty-four  years  a  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  a  pillar  in  the  new-school 
branch,  which  his  influence  held  firmly  to 
abolition  sentiment,  as  he  had  freed  his  own 
slaves  long  before  the  birth  of  this  daughter. 
Born  in  1841,  she  was  an  omnivorous  reader 
at  five,  at  an  age  when,  fortunately  for  her, 
children's  books  were  not.  Curled  up  in  her 
little  crib,  or  perched  in  one  of  her  favorite 
seats,  way  up  in  the  trees,  she  read  Gold- 
smith's History  of  Rome,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  D'Au- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  until  Martin  Luther,  and 
Brutus,  Christian  and  Christiana,  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  affable  Archangel  Raphael,  and 
her  beloved  Robinson  Crusoe  were  as  dear  to 
her  as  Santa  Claus  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
are  to  others. 

At  seventeen  she  began  her  life  work  of 
teaching.  In  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
she  founded  Kirkwood  Seminary,  without  a 
dollar  in  money,  without  a  foot  of  ground, 
without  a  stick  of  school  furniture,  and  with 
30 


seven  scholars.  It  grew  for  thirty  years,  until 
it  was  transferred,  in  1891,  to  St.  Louis,  and 
was  then  reincorporated  as  Forest  Park  Uni- 
versity for  Women,  a  school  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  all  her  life  and  thought,  and  is  the 
true  exponent  of  herself. 

After  the  Centennial  of  1876  she  resumed 
her  long-neglected  study  of  painting  and 
drawing.  She  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  effort  that  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  made 
to  establish  a  school  of  design  in  St.  Louis, 
attended  its  sessions  on  Saturday,  and  studied 
so  faithfully  that  she  filled  her  sideboards 
and  mantelpieces  with  beautiful  dishes  and 
plaques,  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  Then 
she  became  interested  in  wood-carving,  and 
carved  the  beautiful  mantel  in  black  walnut 
which  is  in  her  private  parlor,  and  which  has 
so  many  suggestive  scenes  from  the  life  of 
her  ancestors,  and  is  so  rich  in  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  This  mantel  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  it  has  been  many  times 
written  of  in  the  papers.  After  giving  her 
leisure  time  for  several  years  to  painting  and 
drawing,  the  hand  of  Providence  led  her  into 
total-abstinence  and  prohibition  work.  She 
united  with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  was  instrumental,  with  Mrs. 
H.  H.Waggoner,  the  first  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  reviving  this  work  very 
greatly  in  the  city. 

In  the  winter  of  1897  she  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  into  the  Legislature  to 
strike  out  the  word  male  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  made  an  impassioned  appeal  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Jefferson  City  in  its  favor. 
She  has  also  been  interested  in  having  women 
as  school  directors  and  superintendents 
throughout  Missouri.  She,  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Worthington,  represented  the 
Forest  Park  University  Alumnae  Association 
at  the  Biennial  Conference  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  Denver,  in  June,  1898,  where  she  spoke  in 
one  of  the  churches  on  the  Sabbath,  and  more 
recently  has  been  interested  in  temperance 
work  among  the  soldiers  of  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks. But  all  of  this  is  but  the  play  of  a 
mind  and  heart  whose  life  work  is  found  in 
Forest  Park  University.  As  long  as  the 
building,  and  the  university  within  its  walls, 
remains  the  pride  of  St.  Louis,  it  will  be  her 
monument,  as  it  is  her  lifework. 

Cairo.— An  incorporated  town  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  six  miles  north  of  Mob- 
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eriy,  in  Randolph  County.  It  was  settled  in 
1858.  The  town  has  a  good  public  school, 
one  union  church,  two  sawmills,  one  flour- 
mill,  hardware,  grocery,  drug,  and  three  gen- 
eral stores,  besides  shops,  etc.  Population, 
1900  (estimated),  200. 

Caldwell  County.— A  county  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Daviess  County,  on  the  east  by 
Livingston  and  Carroll,  south  by  Ray,  and 
west  by  Clinton  and  DeKalb  Counties ;  area, 
275480  acres.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
sufficiently  undulating  to  afford  excellent 
drainage,  and  about  half  of  it  is  upland  prai- 
rie, the  other  half  timber,  which  is  so  evenly 
distributed  that  few  sections  of  its  area  are 
destitute  of  wood.  Shoal  Creek  runs  through 
the  county,  near  the  center,  from  west  to 
cast.  Crooked  River  drains  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner.  These  streams  have 
numerous  small  tributaries.  The  soil  is  a 
dark,  sandy  loam  of  great  fertility,  and  98 
per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  county  is  arable, 
and  about  85  per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  the 
remainder  being  in  timber,  consisting  chiefly 
of  oak,  white  and  black  walnut,  hackberry, 
elm  and  cottonwood.  There  are  considerable 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  county, 
which  is  mined  for  home  use  and  export. 
Lead  and  zinc  have  also  been  discovered,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  serious 
attempts  at  the  development  of  mines.  All  the 
hardy  varieties  of  fruit  grow  abundantly,  and 
the  cultivation  of  orchards  and  vineyards  is 
one  of  the  profitable  industries  of  the  county. 
The  chief  pursuits  are  stock-raising  and  gen- 
eral farming.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1898,  the  sur- 
plus products  shipped  from  the  county  were : 
Cattle,  15,414  head ;  hogs,  86,818  head ;  sheep, 
8406  head ;  horses  and  mules,  587  head ;  oats, 
6,520  bushels;  corn,  2,186  bushels;  flaxseed, 
429  bushels ;  hay,  78,800  pounds ;  flax,  861,048 
pounds;  shipstuff,  5,540  pounds;  lumber,  24,- 
272  feet ;  walnut  logs,  24,000  feet ;  coal,  6,504 
tons ;  brick,  82,000 ;  stone,  69  cars ;  wool,  204,- 
035  pounds;  poultry,  738,899  pounds;  eggs, 
522,542  dozen;  butter,  135,966  pounds; 
cheese,  42,011  pounds;  game  and  fish, 
3,977  pounds;  tallow,  10,195  pounds;  hides 
and  pelts,  86,341  pounds;  strawberries,  130 
crates;  raspberries,  103  crates;  fresh  fruit, 
9,069  pounds ;  vegetables,  7,000  pounds ;  furs 
and  feathers,  5,125  pounds.      Other  articles 


exported  were  cordwood,  lime,  whisky,  wine 
and  vinegar.  There  were  no  permanent  set- 
tlements made  in  the  territory  now  Caldwell 
County  until  1830.  That  year  Jesse  Mann, 
who  is  credited  with  being  the  first  perma- 
nent settler,  located  on  land  near  what  is  now 
the  center  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  of  Kingston.  A  few  other  settlers, 
among  whom  was  Rufus  Middleton,  settled 
the  same  year  on  Shoal  Creek.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  others  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  county  until  1832,  when  Zepha- 
niah  Woolsey  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  In  1834  Robert 
White,  Richard  Beerner  and  a  few  others  set- 
tled near  where  Woolsey  had  located.  Dur- 
ing the  few  years  following  there  were  nu- 
merous settlements  made.  In  1836  the  first 
mill  was  built  in  the  county.  It  was  located 
on  Shoal  Creek,  was  run  by  water  power,  and 
was  a  combined  saw  and  grist  mill.  The  State 
Legislature  organized  Caldwell  County,  De- 
cember 26,  1836,  by  detachment  from  Ray 
County.  The  author  of  the  bill  creating  the 
county  was  General  Alexander  W.  Doniphan, 
and  he  named  the  county  after  Colonel  John 
Caldwell,  of  Kentucky.  The  Mormons,  who 
had  been  driven  out  from  Jackson  and  Clay 
Counties  in  1836,  moved  into  Caldwell 
County  and  laid  out  a  town,  which  they  called 
Far  West.  Leaders  among  the  Mormons 
who  settled  in  the  county  were  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  John  Carroll,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
W.  W.  Phelps,  Edward  Partridge,  Philo  Dib- 
ble, Elias  Higbee,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  many 
others.  Far  West  was  the  rallying  point  for 
all  the  "Saints,"  and  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
associates  planned  to  make  it  one  of  the 
grandest  cities  of  the  world.  This  town  was 
made  the  first  county  seat.  The  Mormons, 
in  1837,  far  outnumbered  the  Gentiles,  and  at 
the  first  election  from  their  ranks  elected 
nearly  all  the  county  officers.  Emissaries  of 
the  "Saints"  were  sent  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  con- 
verts by  the  hundreds  rushed  to  the  new 
Mecca,  the  sanctified  city  of  Far  West.  The 
fertile  prairies  of  Caldwell  County  were  con- 
verted into  farms,  and  Mormon  settlements 
extended  into  Daviess,  Livingston  and  Clin- 
ton Counties,  but  Far  West  was  the  central 
point  for  all.  By  1839  '^  contained  nearly 
3,000  inhabitants.  For  the  city  a  magnificent 
temple  was  planned.  It  was  intended  to  be 
the  grandest  in  the  western  hemisphere.    The 
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town  had  been  laid  out  about  a  grand  square, 
approached  on  its  four  sides  by  streets  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  In  this  square  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  was  commenced.  In  1838 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  was  the  occa- 
sion of  great  rejoicing,  and  this  ceremony 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  demon- 
stration. The  fates  did  not  decree  that  this 
wonderful  temple  should  be  built,  and  barely 
was  its  foundation  completed  when  the 
''Saints"  were  driven  from  the  county,  and 
sought  a  place  of  refuge  in  Illinois,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Nauvoo.  (See 
^'Mormonism.")  The  exodus  of  the  Mor- 
mons shattered  the  greatness  of  Far  West, 
which  became  a  deserted  city,  and  in  1842  the 
county  seat  was  moved  to  Kingston,  about 
six  miles  southeast,  a  town  laid  out  for 
county  seat  purposes,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Governor  Austin  A.  King.  There  a  court- 
bouse  was  built.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
April  19,  i860,  with  all  the  records  it  con- 
tained, excepting  those  of  the  probate  court. 
In  1859  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
was  completed  as  far  as  Kingston.  Caldwell 
County  furnished  a  number  of  volunteers  for 
the  Mexican  War,  and  soldiers  to  both  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sides  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  July,  1864,  Confederates  under 
Major  Thrailkill  entered  the  county  and 
Icilled  two  and  captured  a  number  of  Home 
Guards.  A  few  days  later  Thrailkill  and  his 
men  entered  Kingston,  and,  his  forces  greatly 
outnumbering  the  Home  Guards  stationed 
there,  the  latter,  along  with  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, left  the  place  and  went  to  Hamilton,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  Con- 
federates having  possession  of  the  town 
broke  open  the  courthouse  vault,  from 
which  they  took  about  $8,000  belonging  to 
the  school  fund.  They  destroyed  all  records 
and  papers  appertaining  to  the  enrollment  of 
the  militia,  but  did  not  burn  the  county  rec- 
ords. After  robbing  a  number  of  stores 
•of  goods  and  money  they  passed  on  to  Platts- 
burg,  in  Clinton  County,  stopping  at  Mira- 
bile,  where  they  looted  the  stores  and  houses. 
These  were  the  chief  events  in  the  county 
during  the  conflict.  Caldwell  County  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  townships,  named,  respec- 
tively, Breckenridge,  Davis,  Fairview,  Grant, 
Hamilton,  Kidder,  Kingston,  Gomer,  Lin- 
coln, Mirabile,  New  York  and  Rockford. 
There  are  56.88  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
county,  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  passing 


east  and  west  through  the  northern  part ;  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  through  the 
southeastern  part,  and  the  Hamilton  & 
Kingston  running  from  Hamilton,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  to  Kingston,  the 
county  seat.  The  number  of  public  schools  in 
the  county  in  1899  was  84;  teachers  em- 
ployed, 146;  pupils  enumerated,  5,098.  The 
population  in  1900  was  16,656. 

Caledonia. — An  incorporated  village  in 
Washington  County,  twelve  miles  south  of 
Potosi,  founded  in  1819.  It  is  in  the  center 
of  the  noted  Belleview  Valley,  surrounded  by 
a  rich  farming  country.  There  is  a  good  pub- 
lic school,  a  college,  two  churches,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian,  a  gristmill,  sawmill,  wagon 
factory,  and  three  general  stores.  The  popu- 
lation was  about  250  in  1899.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  town  is  one  of  the  oldest 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  having  been 
built  in  1825. 

Caledonian  Society.— This  society  was 
organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1852,  by  Ebene- 
zer  McNeil,  who  at  the  present  time — 1898 — 
is  living  in  retirement  on  Delmar  Boulevard. 
He,  with  twelve  others,  instituted  the  society 
at  Teetotal  Hall,  on  Second  Street.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  society  in  St.  Louis, 
and  continued  to  serve  as  such  five  successive 
years,  with  Alexander  Piper  as  vice  president, 
and  Robert  Chain,  secretary.  The  objects  of 
the  society  were  to  keep  alive  memories  of 
Scotland,  the  home  of  romance,  poetry  and 
song;  to  promote  the  study  of  its  history  and 
literature ;  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  those  of  like  birth  and  antece- 
dents ;  and  to  make  provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  Scotch  people  of  St.  Louis. 
While  it  has  been  to  some  extent  a  benevo- 
lent society,  it  has  been  mainly  a  social  and 
patriotic  organization,  and  its  St.  Andrew's 
Day  Banquets,  enlivened  by  toasts,  speeches 
and  song,  have  been  notable  occasions  in  St. 
Louis.  In  1898  the  officers  of  the  society 
were :  Dugald  Crawford,  president ;  John  W. 
Dick,  vice  president,  and  John  McLaggan, 
secretary. 

Cale,  George  William,  railway  man- 
ager, was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1844,  son  of 
William  and  Evelyn  (Dutro)  Cale.  He  grew 
up  in  St.  Louis  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  Jones'  Commercial  College. 
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He  entered  the  railway  service  as  a  messen- 
ger boy  in  the  office  of  the  Blue  Line  Fast 
Freight  Company,  leaving  this  office  after  a 
time  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Star  Union 
Line,  managed  in  St.  Louis  at  that  time  by 
the  well  known  Nathan  Stevens.  He  was 
promoted  from  one  position  to  another  until 
he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  Star  Union  Line 
office,  and  retained  that  connection  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  then  became  chief  clerk  of 
the  general  freight  department  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  Missouri,  and  held  that 
position  until  this  corporation  leased  its  line 
to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Company.  With- 
drawing from  the  service  of  this  new  corpo- 
ration, he  then  conducted  an  agency  of  pooled 
Eastern  freight  lines  for  several  months  and 
until  the  pool  was  dissolved.  Immediately 
afterward  he  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Cale 
&  Hudson,  which  conducted  a  general  freight 
agency  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Olive 
Streets,  and  did  a  prosperous  business  for 
two  or  three  years. 

When  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  were  consolidated  by  Mr.  Jay 
Gould,  Mr.  Cale  was  made  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  held 
that  position  until  he  was  offered  the  general 
freight  agency  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway.  He  accepted  this  position  De- 
cember 5,  1882,  and  later  became  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  this  road,  which  position  he 
retained  until  he  was  appointed  by  his  com- 
pany to  represent  its  interests  as  member  of 
the  board  of  administration  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Freight  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Later  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  conference  committee  of  the 
Southwestern  Bureau,  which  was  successor 
to  the  last  named  association. 

Calhoou,  William  Walter,  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  establishment  of  the 
interurban  electric  railway  system  connect- 
ing the  principal  cities  in  the  Kansas-Mis- 
souri mineral  belt,  was  born  June  8,  1854,  in 
Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents 
were  Milton  and  Phoebe  (Mackall)  Calhoon, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  The  educational  opportunities  of 
the  son,  William  Walter,  were  limited,  being 
restricted  to  those  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
neighborhood  schools,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  boyhood  life  was  occupied  with  farm  tasks. 


After   leaving   home   his    natural    aptitude 
for  business   affairs   led   him   to   seek   em- 
ployment in  offices  where  he  acquired  thor- 
oughly practical  knowledge,  which  availed 
him  well  in  after  life.    He  first  entered  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Street  &  Pleasant  Val- 
ley  Road,   connecting   Pittsburg  and   Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania,  having  charge  of  the 
office  in  Allegheny.    For  several  years  after 
relinquishing  that  position  he  had  charge  of 
a  desk  in  the  large  establishment  of  William 
McCully  &  Co.,  glass  manufacturers  in  Pitts- 
burg.   In  1878  he  came  to  Missouri  and  vis- 
ited Carthage,  but  soon  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  where  for  two  and  one-half  years  he  was 
engaged   with   a   large    furniture   firm.      In 
1881  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he  was 
established  Jor  twelve  years  as  State  agent 
of  the  German  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Freeport,  Illinois.    In  1895  he  opened  a  fur- 
niture store  on  the  south  side  of  the  public 
square,  which  was  conducted  by  Calhoon  & 
Banks.     During  1897  he  conducted  the  busi- 
ness alone,  his  partner  having  retired.     In 
1898  the  business  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  George   C.   Howenstein,   under  the   firm 
name  of  Howenstein  &  Calhoon.    This  house 
is  yet  in  existence,  and  in  rooms  and  amount 
and  quality  of  stock  surpasses  all  others  in 
Missouri,  outside  the  metropolitan  centers. 
Since  1893  ^^^'  Calhoon  has  also  held  an  in- 
terest in  the  lumber  business  of  Harrison  & 
Calhoon.    He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
interurban  electric  railway  development,  and 
was  foremost  among  the  promoters  of  the 
Jasper  County  line,  between  Carthage    and 
Carterville,    in    September,    1895.      He    was 
president  of  the  company  until  the  road  was 
consolidated  with    the    Southwest    Electric 
Railway  Company.    The  officers  of  the  latter 
company  were  retained  for  a  little  over  a  year 
after  the  consolidation,  when  Mr.  Calhoon 
was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  the  road  passed  into  other 
hands.     He  is  a  director  in  the  Carthage  Na- 
tional Bank.    In  1892-3  he  served  as  mayor 
of  Carthage,  and  his  administration  was  alto- 
gether practical  and  businesslike.    In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  inclining  to  sympathy  with 
the  free  silver  element  of  the  party.    He  is  a 
member  of  the   Presbyterian   Church.     He 
holds    membership    with    the    Knights    of 
Pythias,  and  has  served  as  chancellor  com- 
mander and  delegate  to  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Missouri.    He  is  a  charter  member 
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of  Lodge  No.  529,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  October  i,  1874,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Maggie  J.  Robertson,  of  Al- 
legheny City,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 29,  1884.  He  was  again  married,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1888,  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Shaffer,  of 
Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Calhoun* — A  fourth-class  city,  in  Henry 
County,  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Clinton, 
the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school, 
churches  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  denominations,  an  inde- 
pendent Democratic  newspaper,  the  "Cou- 
rier"; a  bank,  a  feedmill,  a  sawmill,  and 
extensive  pottery  works.  In  1899  the  popula- 
tion was  1,000.  It  was  founded  in  1835  by 
James  Nash,  who  attempted  to  have  it  made 
the  .county  seat.  It  was  named  for  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated February  10,  1870. 

California* — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Moni- 
teau County,  situated  in  Walker  Township, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, twenty-five  miles  west  of  Jefferson  City 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  St. 
Louis.  It  is  delightfully  situated  upon  a  ridge 
that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Moniteau  and 
the  Moreau,  at  an  elevation  of  678  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  town  was  founded  in  1845, 
succeeding  the  old  town  of  California,  a  short 
distance  away,  and  was  incorporated  in  1857. 
About  183s  Walter  Garner  built  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  the  site  of  the  old  town.  A  saloon 
and  other  buildings  were  soon  afterward 
erected  and  the  place  called  California.  The 
first  store  was  opened  in  1836  by  one  McClin- 
tock.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  county, 
in  1845,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  lo- 
cate the  permanent  seat  of  justice  accepted 
fifty  acres  of  land  near  the  old  town,  donated 
to  the  county  by  A.  T.  Byler  and  wife,  and 
laid  out  a  town,  which  they  called  Boones- 
borough.  A  year  later  the  postoffice  of  the 
old  town  was  removed  to  the  new,  and  the 
name  Boonesborough  was  discontinued,  and 
that  of  California,  the  postoffice,  adopted. 
The  first  house  to  be  erected  after  the  laying 
out  of  the  new  town  was  built  by  Lashley  L. 
Wood.  Other  buildings  soon  followed,  and 
about  the  public  square,  when  the  courthouse 
was  completed  in  1849,  ^^s  considerable  of 
a  row  of  buildings.  Little  progress  was  made 
during  the  first  ten  years ;  in  fact,  up  to  the 


close  of  the  war  there  was  no  great  growth. 
Fire  visited  the  town  April  2,  1863,  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  entire  business  part.  March 
9,  1864,  the  railroad  depot  and  the  goods  it 
contained  were  burned,  and  since  then  nu- 
merous small  fires  have  occurred.  At  present 
(1900)  the  town  is  in  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition. It  contains  two  schools,  one  of  which, 
the  Aurora,  for  white  children,  cost  $25,000; 
the  other  is  for  colored  children  and  is  known 
as  the  Humboldt.  There  are  eleven  churches, 
as  follows:  Baptist  (white).  Baptist  (col- 
ored). Catholic,  Evangelical,  Christian,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  two  Lutheran,  Presbyterijin, 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  (colored).  The  town  has  an  opera- 
house,  built  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  two  banks-, 
two  hotels,  a  pottery,  woolen  mills,  two  flour- 
mills,  two  building  and  loan  associations.  Ma- 
sonic, Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
United  Workmen  and  other  lodges.  There  are 
numerous  well  stocked  general  stores  and 
stores  in  different  branches  of  trade,  and 
many  small  shops  and  factories.  Four  weekly 
papers  are  published  in  the  town,  the  "Cali- 
fornia Dispatch,"  by  W.  C.  Tillery;  "Demo- 
crat," by  J.  B.  Wolfe ;  the  "Moniteau  County 
Herald,"  by  IngersoU  &  Carter,  and  the 
"Missouri  Push,"  by  C.  L.  Phifer.  The  two 
former  are  Democratic,  the  "Herald"  Re- 
publican, and  the  last  named  independent  in 
principles.  The  town  has  well  graded  streets, 
and  is  providied  with  electric  lights  and  a  tele- 
phone exchange.  The  population  in  1900  was 
2,181. 

California  Railroad.— The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  and  the  overland 
migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  began 
immediately  afterward,  caused  St.  Louis  to 
become,  to  a  large  extent,  an  "outfitting" 
point  for  the  gold  hunters.  The  wagon  trains 
sent  out  suggested  railroad  trains,  and  a 
trans-continental  railway  project  took  form 
in  the  minds  of  St.  Louis  people.  In  response 
to  invitations  sent  out  from  that  city,  a  con- 
vention met  there,  October  15,  1849,  which 
held  its  session  in  the  courthouse  and  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  A.  T.  Ellis,  of  Indi- 
ana. A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
soliciting  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  urg- 
ing Congress  to  take  action  looking  to  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  but  nothing  of 
importance  appears  to  have  been  done  by  the 
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committee.  St.  Louis  is,  however,  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  first  suggested  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Callao. — An  incorporated  village  in  Ma- 
con County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  nine  miles 
west  of  Macon.  It  was  laid  out  in  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  by  Enoch  Humphrey  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  has  two  churches — Christian  and 
Methodist — a  flouring  mill,  woolen  mill, 
bank,  two  hotels,  and  two  newspapers,  the 
"Journal"  and  the  "Herald."  There  are 
about  thirty  stores  and  shops  in  the  town. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  500. 

Callaway  County.— A  county  a  little 
east  of  the  center  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Audrain,  east  by  Montgomery, 
south  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  courses 
its  border  for  about  forty  miles  and  divides 
it  from  Osage  and  Cole  Counties,  and  on  the 
west  by  Boone  County;  area,  517,726  acres. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  about  one-third  of 
Its  area  being  prairie.  Not  alone  is  this  pecu- 
liar of  its  topography,  presenting  here  and 
there  tracts  of  rich  prairie  land,  interspersed 
with  densely  wooded  tracts,  hills  and  valleys, 
but  characteristic  of  the  soil,  which  is  so  vari- 
able in  its  composition  that  adjoining  farms 
present  not  alone  different  varieties  of  sur- 
face, but  soils  as  well.  Along  the  Missouri 
River  are  long  stretches  of  bottom  land, 
ranging  from  a  half  to  two  miles  in  width,  the 
soil  of  which  is  alluvial,  porous  and  sandy,  of 
wonderful  fertility,  year  after  year  bearing 
good  crops.  Originally  these  lands  were 
covered  with  heavy  growths  of  timber,  mostly 
Cottonwood,  sycamore,  walnut,  elm,  hickory 
and  dogwood.  These  bottoms  generally  lie 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  have  been  overflown  only  a  few 
times  in  the  last  century.  The  limit  of  these 
bottom  lands  is  marked  by  the  bluffs  of  the 
Missouri,  which  are  in  some  places  rocky  and 
precipitous,  ranging  to  gradual  hills,  which 
are  covered  with  a  thin  though  productive 
soil,  excellent  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
and  the  growing  of  certain  kinds  of  cereals 
and  tobacco.  Northward  from  the  bluffs  the 
country  is  hilly  and  broken,  with  here  and 
there  rich  tracts  of  table  land  or  prairie.  This 
belt  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  is 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  products.  North 
of  this  belt  the  country  is  more  undulating, 


with  occasional  tracts  of  prairie  land  of  high 
fertility.  The  county  is  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  along  which  are  narrow 
strips  of  bottom  lands.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  land  in  the  county  is  arable,  and,  while 
in  places  the  soil  is  light,  all  is  susceptible  of 
high  cultivation  and  productive  of  profitable 
crops.  The  county  generally  inclines  toward 
the  southeast,  in  which  direction  the  larger 
streams  have  a  general  flow.  Cedar  Creek 
and  its  branches  water  and  drain  the  western 
part,  Aux  Vasse  and  tributaries  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  Loutre  the  eastern  part.  There 
are  numerous  springs  throughout  the  county. 
The  minerals  of  the  county  are  coal,  lime- 
stone, fire  clay,  potters'  clay,  cement,  marble, 
ochre  and  other  mineral  paint,  and  lead  and 
iron  ore  have  also  been  found,  but  not  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  Coal  and  fire  clay  are  exten- 
sively mined.  It  is  estimated  that  there  arc 
200,000  acres  in  the  county  underlaid  with 
veins  of  coal  from  twenty-four  to  forty  inches 
in  thickness.  The  chief  cereals  grown  are 
corn,  which  yields  an  average  of  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre;  wheat,  sixteen  bushels; 
and  oats,  twenty-five  bushels.  Potatoes  and 
all  the  tuberous  vegetables  grow  abundantly, 
potatoes  averaging  150  bushels  to  the  acre. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  culti- 
vation, a  small  part  of  the  remainder  being  in 
timber.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  gives  the  following  shipments  of 
surplus  products  from  the  county  in  1898: 
Cattle,  4,094  head ;  hogs,  35,960  head ;  sheep, 
10,177  head;  horses  and  mules,  1,055  head; 
wheat,  56,158  bushels;  com,  3,305  bushels; 
flour,  541,312  pounds;  corn  meal,  43,865 
pounds;  shipstuff,  137,655  pounds;  clover 
seed,  21,500  pounds;  timothy  seed,  270 
bushels;  lumber,  571,540  feet;  walnut  logs, 
45,280  feet ;  cross-ties,  16,955  J  cordwood,  937 
cords;  cooperage,  85  cars;  coal,  240  tons; 
brick,  1,016,600;  stone,  24  cars;  lime,  231,133 
barrels;  wool,  17,162  pounds;  tobacco,  2,237 
pounds;  poultry,  1,060,988  pounds;  eggs, 
295770  dozen;  butter,  4,369  pounds;  game 
and  fish,  20,600  pounds;  tallow,  101,380 
pounds ;  hides  and  pelts,  144,304  pounds ;  ap- 
ples, 470  barrels;  dried  fruit,  5407  pounds; 
vegetables,  3465  pounds;  furs,  1,951  pounds; 
feathers,  2,812  pounds.  Other  articles  of  ex- 
port are  ice,  cheese,  dressed  meats,  fresh 
fruit,  onions,  potatoes,  honey,  molasses,  vine- 
gar, nuts,  canned  goods  and  nursery  stock. 
Many  years  before  the  arrival  of  white  men 
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in  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Callaway 
County,  Indians  known  as  the  Missouris 
made  it  their  living  place,  and  according  to 
Indian  tradition  were  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  lowas.  Foxes  and  Sacs.  Soon 
after  St.  Louis  was  settled,  in  1765,  French 
hunters  made  expeditions  into  the  country, 
and  some  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  established  a  trading  post 
and  built  a  village  on  the  Missouri  River  bot- 
tom, which  they  called  Cote  Sans  Dessein, 
from  a  large  rock  which  occupied  the  bot- 
tom, extending  for  nearly  a  mile  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  residents  of 
Cote  Sans  Dessein  were  a  jovial  lot,  Hving 
by  the  hunt  and  the  catch  of  their  traps,  and 
bothering  themselves  little  with  the  serious 
affairs  of  life.  The  women  cultivated  small 
gardens,  but  no  further  effort  at  agriculture 
was  attempted.  The  date  of  the  founding  of 
the  village  is  not  known.  In  1800  the  Spanish 
government  granted  the  land  upon  which  the 
town  was  built  to  one  Baptiste  Douchou- 
g^ette,  as  is  shown  by  the  American  State 
papers,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  him 
in  1814,  and  two  years  later  he  transferred  his 
title  to  Pierre  Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
commissioners  to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of 
justice  for  Missouri  at  one  time  looked  favor- 
ably upon  Cote  Sans  Dessein  as  a  site  for  the 
capital,  but  owing  to  doubt  as  to  the  title  of 
the  land  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  Jefferson 
City.  Missouri  River  floods  about  1820-30 
drove  the  inhabitants  of  Cote  Sans  Dessein 
to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  was  es- 
tablished what  was  long  known  as  the  French 
Village.  Nothing  remains  of  the  original 
town  to-day  but  the  name,  which  is  perpetu- 
ated by  a  station  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad,  near  the  site  of  the  old  town. 
In  1808  Nathan  Boone,  acting  as  a  guide  for 
Captain  Clemson,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
led  an  expedition  through  Callaway  County 
on  its  way  to  establish  Fort  Osage.  The  only 
pathways  through  the  county  at  that  time 
were  Indian  trails.  In  181 5  Nathan  Boone, 
with  a  company  of  fifty  men,  marked  out  the 
Boone's  Lick  Road,  which  for  many  years 
was  the  only  thoroughfare,  excepting  the 
Missouri  River,  from  St.  Louis  to  what  is 
now  Howard  County.  This  road  passed 
through  the  country  now  Callaway  County, 
and  soon  after  it  was  opened  many  settlers 
located  upon  land  along  it.  The  pioneers 
were  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  and  neigh- 


boring Southern  States.  In  the  fall  of  1815 
Jonathan  Crow  and  John  Ham  settled  upon 
land  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
site  of  Fulton,  on  Big  Aux  Vasse  Creek,  so 
named  by  Frenchmen,  who,  while  crossing  it 
with  wagon  trains,  became  mired.  Crow  and 
Ham  were  hunters,  and  for  some  time  lived 
in  camps;  later  they  built  rude  cabins.  In 
1 81 5  Patrick  Ewing,  a  native  of  Lee  County, 
Virginia,  settled  at  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  and 
the  following  year  moved  to  near  St.  Aubert, 
where  he  built  a  house  and  resided  for  thirty- 
five  years,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  ten 
miles  south  of  Fulton.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and  second  sheriff  of 
Callaway  County.  Captain  Ewing  had  the 
distinction  of  building  the  first  house  outside 
of  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  in  the  county.  In 
April,  1816,  James  Van  Bibber,  a  Kentuckian, 
located  on  the  Aux  Vasse,  at  what  became 
known  as  Van  Bibber's  Lick,  nine  miles  east 
of  the  present  site  of  Fulton.  Van  Bibber 
married  Elizabeth  Hays,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mrs.  William  Hays,  the  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel Boone,  and  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Kentucky.  Van  Bibber  assisted  Colonel  Na- 
than Boone  in  surveying  part  of  what  is  now 
Callaway  County.  Some  descendants  of  Van 
Bibber  still  reside  in  the  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1816  Aaron  Watson  settled  on 
Boone's  lAck  Road,  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year  Rev.  William  Coats,  a  reg- 
ular Baptist  minister,  his  brother,  James 
Coats,  John  Logan,  Joseph  Callaway,  Robert 
Read,  Thomas  Kitching,  William  Pratt  and 
John  Gibson  settled  in  what  is  now  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  on  Coats'  Prairie. 
Prior  to  1817,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
records  available,  besides  those  named  in 
the  foregoing,  most  of  whom  settled  at  or 
near  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  were  Francois,  Jo- 
seph, Lewis  and  Jean  Baptiste  Roi,  Joseph 
Rivard,  Joseph  Tibeau,  Francois  Tyon,  Louis 
Labras,  Louis  Vincennes,  Nicholas  Foy,  Bap- 
tiste Groza,  Baptiste  and  Louis  Senoya  and 
Louis  Laptant,  all  of  whom  were  French 
Catholics,  and  Asa  Williams,  Thomas  Smith, 
Jonathan  Ramsey,  Jesse  and  George  Adams, 
Felix  Brown  and  John  French.  In  1816  and 
1817  Nathan  Boone  surveyed  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  and  Joseph  Evans  much  of  the 
western  part.  In  the  section  surveyed  by 
Evans  were  four  Spanish  land  grants,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  11,760  acres,  and  twenty- 
seven  New  Madrid  claims.     In  December, 
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1818,  at  St.  Louis,  the  lands  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
in  February,  1819,  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the 
western  part  were  sold.  At  this  time  immi- 
gration was  heavy,  and  the  lands  along  the 
streams  were  settled  rapidly.  **House-rais- 
ings"  were  numerous,  and  it  was  common  for 
"neighbors"  to  go  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to 
the  home  of  another  "neighbor"  to  assist  in 
erecting  a  cabin.  In  1818  the  "horsemill"  for 
grinding  corn,  operated  within  the  limits  of 
the  county,  and  the  first  west  of  St.  Charles, 
was  built  by  J.  T.  Ferguson.  Soon  after  an- 
other building  was  put  up  on  May's  Prairie, 
three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Fulton,  by  Henry  May.  The  first 
settlers  were  hospitable,  a  happy,  jovial  peo- 
ple, who  took  great  delight  in  assisting  each 
other,  and  making  the  burdens  as  light  as 
possible.  Callaway  County  was  organized  by 
act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  November 
25,  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  Captain 
James  Callaway,  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone, 
who  was  killed  by  Indians  near  Loutre  River. 
Upon  organization  the  county  seat  was  lo- 
cated on  Ham's  Prairie,  about  six  miles  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Fulton,  and  was  called 
Elizabeth  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Henry 
Brite,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county,  at 
whose  house  the  first  court  met.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  first  circuit  court  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1821,  Honorable  Rufus  Pettibone 
presiding.  The  first  county  court  met  at  the 
same  place,  February  12th  of  the  same  year, 
with  Benjamin  Young  and  Stephen  Dorris  as 
presiding  justices.  Irvine  O.  Hockaday  was 
the  first  circuit  and  county  clerk,  and  Wyn- 
coop  Warner,  first  sheriff.  In  1825  George 
Nichols  donated  to  the  county  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  county  seat  purposes,  and  by  order 
of  the  county  court  this  was  laid  off  in  town 
lots,  and  the  town  was  called  Volney,  in 
honor  of  the  noted  French  scientist  and  au- 
thor. Later  the  name  was  changed  to  Ful- 
ton, in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  builder 
of  the  first  successful  steamboat.  The  town 
of  Elizabeth  was  abandoned  as  the  county 
seat  in  1826.  The  towti  lots  of  the  new  county 
seat  were  sold  at  public  auction,  John  Yates, 
the  son-in-law  of  Nichols,  buying  the  first  lot 
sold,  and  he  erected  the  first  house  in  the 
town.  He  was  the  first  merchant  in  Callaway 
County  outside  the  old  town  of  Cote  Sans 
Dessein,  having  established  a  store  at  Eliza- 
beth when  the  town  was  started.    The  first 


courthouse  was  built  by  J.  S.  Ferguson,  and 
was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1827.  It 
was  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height  and  thirty- 
six  feet  square,  and  cost  about  $1,400.  This 
was  one  of  the  finest  courthouses  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  that  time.  Much  of  the 
money  used  for  building  it  was  derived  from 
a  forfeited  bond.  Hiram  Bryan  stole  a  horse, 
and  William  Bryan  furnished  a  large  bond  for 
his  appearance  in  court.  The  accused  horse 
thief  ran  away,  and  the  money  forfeited  by  his 
surety  was  appropriated  for  building  the 
courthouse.  The  courthouse  was  used  until 
1856,  when  it  was  sold  at  public  auction  for 
$400  to  D.  M.  Tucker,  who  utilized  the  brick 
it  contained  in  building  a  part  of  his  residence 
at  Fulton.  The  present  courthouse  was  then 
built.  Some  repairs  have  since  been  made. 
The  building  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
first  railroad  built  in  the  State  was  con- 
structed in  Callaway  County,  from  Cote  Sans 
Dessein  to  a  point  five  miles  north,  to  reach 
the  extensive  beds  of  cannel  coal  located 
there.  The  enterprise  was  poorly  managed, 
the  shipment  of  coal  to  ouside  markets 
found  unprofitable,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Eastern  capitalists  who  had  fostered  the  ven- 
ture abandoned  it,  and  the  rails  and  rolling 
stock  were,  during  the  Civil  War,  sold  under 
execution.  Rev.  William  Coats,  a  regular 
Baptist,  was  the  first  resident  minister,  and 
in  181 7  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
county.  The  same  year  Rev.  John  M.  Peck 
and  Rev.  James  E.  Welch  preached  in  the 
county.  The  first  expositor  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick,  who  was 
killed  afterward  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse  while  traveling  through  the  county  to 
hold  a  meeting.  Abraham  Ellis,  who  lived  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  was  one  of  the 
first  active  Methodists,  and  near  his  home 
was  the  first  camp  meeting  ground,  where 
Rev.  Andrew  Monroe,  the  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher,  and  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
church,  exhorted  the  people  to  become  good 
Christians.  For  a  number  of  years  religious 
meetings  were  held  in  the  houses  of  settlers. 
In  1826  the  first  church  was  built.  It  was  a 
log  building,  twenty  by  thirty-six  feet,  and 
was  located  on  the  Big  Aux  Vasse,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Fulton.  It  was 
built  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  church  at 
that  time  had  thirteen  members.  The  con- 
gregation prospered,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
log  church  was  replaced  by  a  brick  structure, 
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for  which,  later,  was  substituted  a  stylish 
irame  building.  The  Catholics  at  an  early 
day  built  a  small  church  on  Hancock  Prairie. 
No  record  is  obtainable  of  the  first  schools  of 
the  county.  Among  the  first  teachers  was 
Theoderick  Boulware,  a  native  of  Essex 
County,  Virginia,  who  settled  in  Callaway 
County  in  1827.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
county  he  taught  a  school  for  young  men  and 
women  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Fulton.  For  forty  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Old  School  Baptist  Church  at  Fulton.  The 
first  paper  in  the  county  was  published,  in 
1839,  ^t  Fulton,  and  was  called  the  "Banner 
of  Liberty."  Later  it  was  changed  to  the 
^Telegraph,"  and  is  still  published.  Callaway 
County,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Southern  cause. 
Nearly  all  the  citizens  of  the  county  were  dis- 
franchised during  the  war,  but  nevertheless 
they  persistently  sent  to  the  Legislature  men 
who  represented  their  political  faith,  but  who 
were  not  admitted  by  that  body.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  name  "Kingdom  of 
Callaway"  became  attached  to  the  county. 
Incursions  of  soldiers  and  guerrillas  caused 
the  county  to  suffer  much,  but  recovery  from 
depression  and  disturbances  was  rapid.  Cal- 
laway County  is  divided  into  seventeen  town- 
ships, named,  respectively,  Auxvasse,  Bour- 
bon, Caldwell,  Calwood,  Cedar,  Cleveland, 
Cote  Sans  Dessein,  Fulton,  Guthrie,  Jackson, 
Liberty,  McCredie,  Nine  Mile,  Round  Prai- 
rie, Saint  Aubert,  Shamrock  and  Summit. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  town 
lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was  $4,065,330;  es- 
timated full  value,  $12,195,990;  assessed  value 
of  personal  property,  including  stocks,  bonds, 
etc.,  $1,848,905;  assessed  value  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  $211,520;  estimated  full 
value,  $423,040;  assessed  value  of  railroads 
and  telegraph,  $868,311.40.  There  are  76.60 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  Jefferson 
City  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  entering 
the  county  at  the  center  of  the  northern 
boundary  and  passing  in  a  southwardly  direc- 
tion to  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  passing  along  the 
southern  border,  near  the  Missouri  River. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  county 
in  i899.was  135;  teachers  employed,  150;  pu- 
pils enumerated,  7,665;  permanent  school 
fund,  county,  township  and  special,  $66,- 
419.60.    The  population  in  1900  was  30,000. 


Callaway,  James,  a  pioneer  and 
noted  Indian  fighter,  of  St.  Charles  County, 
was  born  September  13,  1783,  in  Lafayette, 
Kentucky.  He  was  the  son  of  Flanders  and 
Jemima  (Boone)  Callaway.  The  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Daniel  Boone.  When  a  girl, 
living  at  Boonesborough,  Kentucky,  she  and 
two  daughters  of  Richard  Callaway,  while 
gathering  wild  flowers,  were  captured  by  In- 
dians. Boone  and  Callaway  led  a  pursuit 
and  recaptured  the  girls  the  following  day. 
Callaway  came  to  Missouri  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  a  child,  but  soon  returned  to 
Kentucky  to  attend  school,  acquiring  a  lib- 
eral education  for  those  days.  In  1805  he 
again  came  to  Missouri,  married  Nancy 
Howell,  whose  family  settled  Howell's  Prai- 
rie, and  established  his  home  in  what  is  now 
Dardenne  Township,  St.  Charles  County. 
Farming  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  gave 
time  to  business  for  neighbors  and  service  as 
deputy  under  Sheriff  Wherry.  In  1813  he  or- 
ganized a  company  of  rangers  and  operated 
against  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  Rock  Is- 
land, Illinois,  but  being  outnumbered,  was 
obliged  to  return,  skirmishing  constantly 
with  the  pursuing  Indians,  but  without  loss  of 
life.  In  1815  he  organized  another  company, 
which  performed  active  service  in  protecting 
the  settlers  and  pursuing  marauding  bands. 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  onLoutre  River 
(which  see),  March  7,  181 5,  and  was  buried 
near  where  he  fell.  He  is  described  as  tall 
and  erect,  but  very  bowlegged,  with  high 
forehead,  prominent  cheek  bones  and  keen 
eyes.  He  was  of  dauntless  courage,  but  im- 
petuous to  the  verge  of  recklessness.  His 
widow  married  John  H.  Castlio,  of  the  same 
neighborhood. 

CambridgTB* — A  village  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  Saline  County,  twenty-two  miles 
northeast  of  Marshall,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  a  public  school,  and  a  Southern  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Coal  and  limestone 
abound  in  the  vicinity.  In  1899  the  popula- 
tion was  200.  The  town  was  formerly  an 
important  steamboat  landing;  it  was  settled 
in  1846,  and  was  incorporated  in  1847. 

Camden.  — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Ray  County,  located  on  the  Wabash,  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroads, 
seven  miles  south  of  Richmond,  and  thirty- 
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seven  miles  from  Kansas  City.  The  city  is 
located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  points 
in  the  county.  It  has  two  churches,  a  public 
school,  two  hotels,  a  sawmill,  and  is  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  Kansas  City  and 
immediate  -towns.  Large  coal  mines  are 
located  near  by,  and  the  business  of  the  town 
is  represented  by  sixteen  stores  and  miscella- 
neous shops.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
650. 

Camden,  Peter  G.,  was  born  in  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  May  23,  181 1.  He 
was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  studying  law  removed  to 
Missouri,  in  1827.  After  two  years  he  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  until 
1837*  when  he  returned  to  Missouri  and 
settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising. In  1846  he  was  chosen  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  it  was  during  his  administra- 
tion that  the  city  issued  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000  for  protective  work  on  the  Illinois 
shore  to  prevent  a  deflection  of  the  current 
of  the  river  to  the  injury  of  the  harbor. 

Camden  County.  —A  county  in  the 
south-central  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Morgan;  northeast  by  Miller; 
east  by  Pulaski;  south  by  Laclede  and  Dal- 
las ;  and  west  by  Hickory  and  Benton  Coun- 
ties ;  area  437,000  acres.  Camden  is  a  county 
of  hills  and  valleys,  scarcely  any  prairie  lying 
within  its  limits.  It  is  well  watered  and 
drained  by  numerous  streams.  Traversing 
its  entire  northern  portion  is  the  Osage 
River,  navigable  as  far  as  Linn  Creek,  and 
which  marks  two-thirds  of  the  northern 
boundary  line.  From  the  southwest  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Maries,  Fork  of  Rainey, 
Pearson's  Creek  and  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  From  the  west  flows  the  Little 
Niangua,  which  unites  with  the  Osage  in  the 
northern-central  part  of  the  county.  Mack's 
Creek  flows  from  the  southwest  into  the 
Little  Niangua,  and  the  Big  Niangua  re- 
ceives from  the  west  the  waters  of  Ausburis 
Branch  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  and 
from  the  east  Woolsey's,  Bank  Branch  and 
Spencer  Creeks.  In  the  southeast  are  Dry 
Auglaize,  Miller's  Creek,  Wet  Auglaize  and 
smaller  streams,  that  find  their  way  to  the 
Osage.  These  streams  afford  excellent  water 
power.    Along    them    are    bluffs  and  hills 


highly  picturesque.  A  mammoth  spring, 
called  Lower  Big  Spring,  and  a  "big  cave,"^ 
both  in  Township  37,  Range  17,  are  places 
that  will  interest  the  seeker  after  natural 
curiosities.  The  land  in  the  valleys  is  highly 
productive,  the  soil  of  a  rich  loam,  while  the 
clayey,  gravelly  hillsides  and  uplands  con- 
stitute the  choicest  horticultural  tracts. 
About  forty  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation, the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
being  well  timbered  with  the  different  species 
of  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple, 
elm,  ash,  hickory,  locust,  basswood  and  less 
valuable  woods.  Stock-raising  and  fruit- 
growing are  the  most  profitable  industries. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  year  1899;  in  1898 
the  surplus  products  exported  from  the 
county  were :  cattle,  2,768  head ;  hogs,  7,705 
head;  sheep,  1,966  head;  horses  and  mules, 
120  head;  wheat,  1,150  bushels;  oats,  500 
bushels;  hay,  34,500  pounds;  flour,  4,550- 
pounds;  shipstuff,  7,250  pounds;  lumber, 
175,000  feet;  walnut  logs,  6,000  feet;  cross- 
ties,  200454;  cord-wood,  804  cords;  gravel, 
20  car  loads;  lime,  no  barrels;  wool,  3,550- 
pounds ;  tobacco,  450  pounds ;  potatoes,  15a 
bushels ;  poultry,  86,995  pounds ;  eggs,  99,710 
dozen;  butter,  530  pounds;  dressed  meats, 
1,200  pounds;  game  and  fish,  32,710  pounds; 
tallow,  640  pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  940 
pounds;  fresh  fruit,  13,650  pounds;  dried 
fruit,  1,635  pounds;  onions,  200  bushels; 
honey,  265  pounds;  cider,  780  gallons;  nur- 
sery stock,  3,978  pounds ;  furs,  1,390  pounds; 
feathers,  1,290  pounds.  Coal,  lead,  iron  and 
zinc  have  been  found  in  the  county.  In 
1873  ^^  Jron  smelter  was  built  near  the 
Osage,  about  twelve  miles  above  Linn  Creek, 
but  was  never  operated.  Recently  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  lead  and  zinc 
mines.  When  white  men  first  settled  in  the 
region  now  forming  Camden  County,  about 
the  year  1827,  it  was  occupied  by  tribes  of 
Osage  Indians.  While  they  did  hot  heartily 
welcome  the  white  settlers,  they  were  peace- 
ful, and  it  is  not  related  in  tradition  that  they 
lived  on  any  but  the  most  friendly  terms. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  and  were  a  sturdy  class, 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  frontier  life.  "Early 
in  the  forties  the  "Slicker  War,"  which  was 
confined  to  a  section  of  the  country  now  era- 
bracing  Benton  and  Morgan  Counties,  ex- 
tended to  the  Camden  County  territory,  and 
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there  was  much  trouble  and  some  bloodshed. 
(See  "Slicker  War.")  On  the  Dry  Auglaize, 
the  first  settlement  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Reuben  Berry,  and  about  the  same  time 
William  Pogue  settled  on  the  Osage.  In 
1830,  Keaton  Murray  settled  on  the  Osage 
and  died  about  two  years  later.  Aaron 
Grain,  a  Virginian,  who  for  a  few  years  had 
resided  in  Boone  County,  Missouri,  settled 
with  his  family  and  other  adult  relatives  on 
the  Osage  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Niangua.  These  are  now  supposed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  settlers.  In  the  next  ten 
years  a  large  number  made  homes  for  them- 
selves in  the  county.  On  January  29,  1841, 
Kinderhook  County  was  organized  by  legis- 
lative act,  and  the  county  seat  was  located 
at  Oregon.  February  23,  1843,  ^he  name  of 
the  county  was  changed  to  Camden,  after  a 
county  in  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon,  the 
county  seat,  became  known  as  Erie.  Some 
years  later  the  county  seat  was  changed  to 
Linn  Creek.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice  were 
Bartholomew  W.  Keown,  of  Benton  County; 
Edwin  Swink,  of  Pulaski ;  and  John  B.  Fisher, 
of  Morgan  County,  and  they  were  directed  to 
locate  the  county  seat  on  the  Osage.  The 
commissioners  met  at  the  house  of  Thomis 
L.  Pollard  on  the  second  Monday  of  April, 
1841,  and  accepted  from  James  G.  Gunter 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Gunter,  a  tract  of  forty 
acres  of  land,  and  from  Aaron  Grain  seven 
acres  in  Section  25,  Township  39,  Range  17 
West,  for  county  seat  purposes.  On  Septem- 
ber 6,  1841,  the  commissioners  filed  with 
the  county  court  their  report  and  a  plat  of 
the  town  of  Oregon.  A  public  sale  of  lots 
was  held,  and  from  this  sale  $2,107.93  ^^s 
realized  for  seventy-one  lots.  In  1843  ^^^ 
name  of  the  county  seat  was  changed  to 
Erie.  In  1846  a  courthouse  was  built  of 
brick  at  a  cost  of  $4,046.  This  was  used  until 
the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Linn  Creek. 
At  the  April  term  of  the  county  court,  1855, 
a  petition  was  presented  for  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  to  Linn  Creek.  This  was 
acted  upon  favorably,  the  conditions  being 
that  land  for  county  buildings  be  donated  to 
the  county  and  that  money  by  subscription 
be  raised  for  the  building  of  a  courthouse, 
the  same  to  be  presented  free  of  all  expenses 
to  the  county.  For  a  year  after  the  removal 
of  the  county  seat,  the  courts  met  in  the 
counting  room  of  Vernon   &  Churchill,  in 


Linn  Creek,  and  then  purchased  the  building, 
which  was  continued  in  use  until  the  present 
courthouse  was  built,  in  1867.  May  lOth  of 
that  year  an  order  was  made  appropriating 
$6,500  for  a  courthouse,  which  was  completed 
the  following  year.  The  first  jail  was  built 
in  1841,  of  logs,  at  a  cost  of  $125.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Linn  Creek 
another  jail  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $400.  This 
was  burned  during  the  war,  and  early  in  1866 
another  jail  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $1,150. 
In  1882  this  jail  was  burned  by  a  prisoner 
who  tried  to  escape.  About  1893  the  present 
jail  was  built.  The  judges  of  the  first  county 
court  were  Laban  Joy,  David  Fulbright  and 
Miles  Vernon,  with  James  N.  B.  Dodson, 
clerk,  and  Martin  Fulbright,  sheriff.  Their 
first  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  Thomas  M. 
Pollard  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1841. 
For  one  year  the  court  met  at  Pollard's,  then 
began  to  hold  sessions  at  the  house  of  O.  D. 
Moffeit  in  the  town  of  Oregon,  which  was 
the  place  of  meeting  for  about  a  year;  then 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  house  of 
Laban  Joy,  which  continued  the  regular 
meeting  place  until  the  completion  of  the 
first  courthouse.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
circuit  court  for  Camden  County  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  M.  Pollard,  July  12, 
1841,  Honorable  Foster  P.  Wright,  presiding 
judge,  Martin  Fulbright,  sheriff,  and  J.  N. 
B.  Dodson,  clerk.  The  first  indictment  was 
against  a  number  of  persons  for  "riot."  A 
trial  by  jury  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty  as  alleged,"  and  the  parties  were  dis- 
charged, only  to  be  arrested  on  assault  and 
battery  charges  and  "intent  to  kill."  It  is  on 
record  that  these  charges  were  not  sustained 
and  the  accused  were  dismissed  at  the 
November  term,  1842.  Only  trivial  cases 
came  before  the  court  in  its  early  period  in 
Camden  County.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  murders — one  which  created  unusual 
interest  being  the  shooting,  in  1870,  of  United 
States  Marshal  Moses,  by  a  moonshiner, 
named  Felix  Whiteworth,  who  was  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  escaped  from  jail  at 
Sedalia,  and  was  never  recaptured.  In  all, 
Camden  County's  criminal  record  is  not  a 
long  one,  and  the  citizens  generally  well  be- 
haved, peaceful  and  zealous  in  sustaining  the 
good  character  of  the  county.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Camden  County  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  very 
nearly  evenly  divided.     During  the  struggle 
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the  county  furnished  many  troops  to  the 
Federal  side  and  a  few  to  the  Confederacy. 
There  were  lively  times  in  the  county,  there 
being  much  skirmishing  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. On  October  13,  1861,  there  was  a 
lively  fight  on  the  Wet  Auglaize,  between 
Companies  "A"  and  "C,"  of  the  Sixth  Mis- 
souri Cavalry  under  Captain  T.  A.  Switzler 
and  a  Confederate  force  under  Major  M. 
Johnson.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  Federals, 
who  surprised  the  Confederates.  The  first 
religious  denomination  to  establish  a  church 
in  Camden  County  was  the  Baptist,  which 
started  a  church  on  the  Little  Niangua  in 
1846.  At  present  the  Baptists,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Chris- 
tian, United  Brethren  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations have  churches  in  the  county. 
Little  progress  was  made  along  educational 
lines  in  Camden  County  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  soon  after  which  the  public  school 
system  was  inaugurated.  The  first  schools 
were  few,  and,  according  to  tradition,  not  of  a 
high  standard,  the  children  receiving  the 
best  training  at  the  firesides  of  their  homes. 
The  first  newspaper  of  the  county  was  the 
"Weekly  Stet"  established  about  1873,  »" 
Linn  Creek,  by  L.  S.  Wright.  About  the 
same  time  a  newspaper  called  the  "Rustic" 
was  established  at  Stoutland,  and  a  year 
later  moved  to  Linn  Creek.  Camden  County 
is  divided  into  seven  townships,  named  re- 
spectively: Adair,  Auglaize,  Jackson,  Jas- 
per, Osage,  Russell  and  Warren.  The  only 
municipal  corporations  in  the  county  are 
Linn  Creek  and  Stoutland,  incorporated  vil- 
lages. In  1897  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  county  was  $1,153,952;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $2,550,000.  Assessed  value 
of  personal  property,  $109,877 ;  estimated  full 
value,  $185,000;  assessed  value  of  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  $82,131.  Assessed  value  of  rail- 
roads, $11,100.  There  are  only  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  which  crosses  the 
southeastern  corner.  In  1897  the  number 
of  public  schools  was  80 ;  teachers  employed, 
89 ;  pupils,  4,785 ;  and  the  permanent  school 
fund  amounted  to  $17,817.61.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  1900  was  13,113. 

Camden  County  Caves. — ^There  are 
numerous  caves  in  Camden  County,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
One  on  the  west  side  of  the  Auglaize  River, 


near  the  hamlet  of  Glaize  City,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  was  discovered  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  It  extends  half  a  mile 
from  the  opening  and  contains  some  large 
chambers,  festooned  with  beautiful  forma- 
tions of  lime.  At  what  is  known  as  Gunter's 
Springs,  eight  miles  south  of  Linn  Creek, 
there  are  a  number  of  caves  in  the  rocky  hills. 
In  one  of  these  caves  Indian  ornaments  and 
flints  have  been  found.  Another  cave  near 
by  is  called  Robbers'  Cave,  near  which  is  a 
mammoth  spring  that  gushes  forth  more 
than  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  day. 
Coming  from  the  spring,  the  water  forms  a 
large  creek,  which  after  flowing  a  short  dis- 
tance forms  a  lake,  crescent  in  form,  about 
one-half  mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  A  short  distance  from  this  lake  is  a 
natural  bridge  over  a  chasm  of  some  150  feet 
in  depth.  A  wagon  road  has  been  built 
through  the  chasm  and  under  the  bridge. 
Near  this  chasm  is  what  is  called  the  "Red 
Link,"  a  circular  basin  about  300  feet  in 
diameter  and  150  feet  deep.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  interesting 
natural  formations. 

Camden  Point.— A  town  of  300  in- 
habitants in  Green  Township,  Platte  County, 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Platte  City,  the 
county  seat,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  It  was  laid  off  in  1848 
by  M.  M.  Logue.  It  was  first  called  Cam- 
den, but  when  it  became  a  postoffice  the 
name  was  changed  to  Camden  Point.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  on  July  13, 
1864,  between  a  force  of  four  hundred  Fed- 
erals from  Kansas,  under  Colonel  Jennison 
and  Colonel  Ford,  and  a  body  of  Confed- 
erates under  Colonel  Thornton,  in  which  the 
Confederates  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  six 
men  killed  and  others  wounded.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  the  Confederate  dead. 
Camden  Point  has  an  orphan  school,  under 
the  management  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tion, a  military  institute,  a  public  Hbrary 
and  a  Baptist  and  a  Christian  Church.  The 
Bank  of  Camden  Point  has  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $5,270  and  deposits  of  $25,000. 

Cameron.— A  city  of  the  third  class,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Clinton  County, 
extending  over  the  line  into  De  Kalb  County. 
It  had  a  population  in  1900  of  2,879,  ^ind  is 
the   largest   town   in   Clinton   County,  and 
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being  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Kansas 
City  Branch  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  is  the  center  of  a  large 
and  profitable  trade  with  the  adjoining 
region,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in 
the  State.  It  was  laid  out  in  1855  by  a  com- 
pany composed  of  the  original  owners,  E.  M. 
Samuels,  S.  McCorkle,  B.  H.  Matthews,  G. 
M.  Smith  and  F.  M.  Tiernan,  and  took  its 
name  from  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Clay 
County,  father  of  Mrs.  McCorkle,  wife  of 
one  of  the  founders.  The  first  sale  of  lots 
was  had  in  1856,  and  the  first  building  was 
erected  by  A.  T.  Baubie,  who  also  opened  the 
first  store;  the  first  physician  was  Dr.  J.  F. 
King;  the  first  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop 
was  that  of  Abadie  Smith ;  the  first  attorney 
was  F.  M.  Tiernan;  the  first  postmaster  was 
A.  T.  Baubie ;  the  first  school  was  taught  by 
Mrs.  Duncan;  and  the  first  mill  was  erected 
by  H.  Lyon  and  R.  C.  Packard,  in  1868.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1867  as  a  village, 
with  A.  T.  Baubie  as  the  first  mayor.  In 
October,  1871,  it  was  visited  by  a  destructive 
fire,  which  burned  forty-five  buildings,  in- 
flicting an  aggregate  loss  of  $150,000;  but 
great  as  the  calamity  was,  the  people  tri- 
umphed over  it  and  rebuilt  the  town  in  better 
style  and  substance  than  before.  It  now  con- 
tains a  public  schoolhouse ;  several  blocks  of 
substantial  buildings ;  ten  churches — Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South- 
ern Methodist,  Christian,  Presbyterian,  Ger- 
man Methodist,  Catholic,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal and  African  Methodist;  three  banks — 
the  First  National,  with  capital  and  surplus 
of  $54,850  and  deposits  of  $85,000;  the  Park 
Bank,  with  capital  and  surplus  of  $5,000,  and 
deposits  of  $35,000 ;  and  the  Farmers'  Bank 
with  capital  and  surplus  of  $59,000  and  de- 
posits of  $165,000 — and  lodges  of  the  differ- 
ent fraternal  orders.  In  1900  there  were 
three  public  schools  in  operation  in  Cameron, 
with  15  teachers  and  793  pupils  enrolled. 
There  were  500  volumes  in  the  school 
library,  valued  at  $500.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  was  $20,000;  the  receipts 
for  school  purposes  were  $12,688,  and  the 
expenditures  $10,327.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  a  Methodist 
academical  school  for  both  sexes.  In  1900 
5  teachers  were  employed,  150  pupils  were 
enrolled,  and  the  property  was  valued  at 
$5,000.    Newspapers  are  the  "Sun,"  Demo- 


cratic, the  "Observer"  and  the  "Republican," 
both  Republican.  The  city  contains  a  park, 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  substantially 
built.  Business  interests  include  flourmills, 
a  foundry  and  machine  shops,  a  cheese 
factory,  and  many  well  built  business  houses. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  in  1898 
was  $12,000,  consisting  of  twenty-four  $500 
5-per-cent  bonds,  issued  in  1898,  and  run- 
ning fifteen  years,  the  interest  being  promptly 
paid   semi-annually. 

Campbell,  Given,  lawyer,  was  born 
December  i,  1835,  ^^  Salem,  Livingston 
County,  Kentucky,  son  of  James  and  Mary 
(Given)  Campbell,  both  of  whom  resided  for 
many  years  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  James  Campbell,  born 
in  the  Parish  Breadalbane,in  the  western  part 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ardkinglas  branch  of  the  Campbell  family. 
This  James  Campbell,  who  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  settled  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  milling  operations  and  in 
foreign  commerce.  He  served  his  adopted 
country  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  a  citizen  of  high  repute 
and  much  influence  in  the  "Old  Dominion." 
He  married  Marie  Jeane  Victoire  De  La 
Porte,  a  French  lady  (and  the  daughter  of 
General  De  La  Porte),  who  became  a  refugee 
from  France  during  the  "reign  of  terror." 
The  mother  of  Given  Campbell  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Dickson  Given,  who  came  from  South 
Carolina  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  day,  and 
her  mother  was  Nancy  Davis,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  Kentucky  family  of  that  name. 
Reared  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Campbell  obtained 
his  early  education  there,  and  finished  his 
scholastic  and  law  studies  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws.  Soon  after  leaving  the  university  he 
came  to  St.  Louis  to  begin  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in  the 
office  of  Charles  D.  Drake,  later  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  was  then 
examined  by  Judge  James  R.  Lackland  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  After  that  he 
practiced  in  the  St.  Louis  courts  until  the 
spring  of  1861,  when  he  temporarily  aban- 
doned civil  for  military  life.  When  the  State 
troops  assembled  at  Camp  Jackson  in  May, 
of  1 86 1,  he  was  in  command  of  Company  G 
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of  Colonel  Bowen's  regiment,  and  was 
captured  with  the  other  troops  under  Gen- 
eral D.  M.  Frost  at  the  surrender  of  the  camp 
to  the  Federal  forces  under  General  Lyon. 
Early  in  August  following  he  was  released 
and  at  once  entered  the  Confederate  Army, 
in  which  he  served  four  years,  passing 
through  several  gradations  of  rank.  After 
the  final  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces 
he  was  paroled,  June  8,  1865,  at  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  and  at  once  returned  to  St. 
Louis.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  "test 
oath"  provision  of  what  was  known  as  the 
"Drake  Constitution,"  at  that  time,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  resume  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  that  city,  and  he  went  from 
there  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  practiced 
successfully  until  1873.  In  that  year  he  came 
back  to  St.  Louis,  and  since  then  has  oc- 
cupied a  commanding  position  at  the  bar  of 
that  city,  achieving  distinction  alike  for  his 
erudition,  his  high-minded  and  honorable 
methods  of  conducting  litigation,  the  judicial 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  ability  as  a  trial 
lawyer.  He  has  at  different  times  taken  a 
dignified  and  honorable  part  in  political 
campaigns,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  with  which  he  has  always  affiliated,  but 
has  had  no  fondness  for  official  preferment. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  City 
Council  organized  under  the  "Scheme  and 
Charter,"  in  1878,  but  resigned  shortly  after- 
ward, and,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
is  informed,  has  held  no  other  office.  He 
has,  however,  been  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  his  party,  and  sat  as  a  delegate  in  the 
National  Democratic  Conventions  of  1872 
and  1880.  He  is  an  exemplary  churchman 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  a  Master 
Mason,  affiliating  with  George  Washington 
Lodge  No.  9,  of  St.  Louis.  January  26,  1865, 
he  married  Miss  Susan  Elizabeth  Woods, 
of  St.  Louis.  Through  her  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Susan  Berry,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell is  descended  from  an  old  Massachusetts 
family,  several  representatives  of  which 
served  as  officers  in  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Wars.  The  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  are  Dr.  Given  Campbell,  of 
St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Armoux,  wife  of 
Anthony  Armoux,  of  New  York  City;  and 
James  C.  Campbell. 

Campbell,    John  Alexander,  mer- 
chant,  was   born    September     19,    1871,    at 


Steeleville,  Randolph  County,  Illinois.  His 
parents  were  James  Polk  and  Sarah  Alice 
(Stillwaugh)  Campbell,  both  natives  of  that 
State.  He  acquired  a  common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State, 
and  completed  a  high  school  course  at  Co- 
lumbus, Kansas,  in  1890.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  was  deputy  county  treasurer  of 
Cherokee  County,  Kansas,  resigning  that  po- 
sition to  become  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Cherokee  County  Bank  of  Columbus,  Kan- 
sas. After  serving  two  years  in  that  capacity 
he  resigned  in  order  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  J.  J.  Graham  Grocery  Company  of  Jop- 
lin,  as  cashier  and  credit  man.  He  resigned 
this  position,  after  a  six  years'  engagement, 
in  order  to  begin  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and,  in  association  with  others, 
founded  the  Campbell-Redell  Grocer  Com- 
pany of  Joplin,  April  10,  1899,  he  being  the 
managing  partner.  His  associates  are  Henry 
P.  Campbell — not  a  relative — ^who  was  con- 
nected with  the  J.  J.  Graham  Grocer  Com- 
pany from  its  establishment,  and  George  H. 
Redell,  prominent  in  many  of  the  business 
enterprises  of  the  city.  The  Campbell-Redell 
Grocer  Company  is  capitalized  at  $30,000. 
Its  trade  territory  comprises  the  area 
bounded  by  Nevada  and  Monett,  Missouri; 
Mena,  Arkansas,  and  Cherryvale,  Kansas, 
and  includes  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Campbell's  entire  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  interests  of  his  house.  He  is 
an  exceedingly  active  and  well  informed  man, 
and  holds  the  mastery  of  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery business  in  all  of  its  various  details.  His 
ability  finds  ample  acknowledgment  in  the 
highly  responsible  positions  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  fill,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  from  none  of  which  he  was  released  but 
with  deep  regret  upon  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployers. The  house  to  which  he  has  joined 
his  fortunes  has  already  established  a  large 
trade,  and  is  soon  destined  to  stand  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  business  enterprises  of 
southwest  Missouri.  Mr.  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  original  owners  of  the  celebrated  John 
Jackson  mine,  which  he  and  his  associates 
sold  to  the  Corbin  syndicate. 

Campbell,  Robert  A.,  lawyer,  legisla- 
tor and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri, 
was  born  in  Pike  County,  this  State.  He 
comes  of  a  distinguished  patriot  family,  and 
his  ancestors'  names  have  borne  high  and 
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honorable  relations  to  the  country  and  the 
State.  His  great-grandfather,  James  Camp- 
bell, was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
commanded  a  battalion  at  King's  Mountain, 
that  famous  and  glorious  battle  that  did  so 
much  for  the  patriot  cause  in  the  Revolution. 
He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
house, and  saw  other  active  service  under 
General  Sumter.  His  grandfather,  William 
Campbell,  born  in  Virginia,  came  to  Missouri 
in  the  year  1818,  while  it  wa?  yet  a  Territory, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Pike 
County.  His  father.  Rev.  James  W.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Ken- 
tucky, was  an  active  minister  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  for  sixty-five  years, 
and  was  popularly  credited  with  the  honor  of 
having  united  more  couples  in  marriage  than 
any  other  clergyman  in  the  State.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Campbell's  mother  was  Sophia 
(Henry)  Campbell,  whose  father,  a  citizen  of 
Lincoln  County,  was  one  of  the  forty-one 
members  of  the  first  State  Convention  of 
Missouri,  in  1820,  which  formed  the  Const i- 
.  tution  under  which  the  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Robert  A.  Campbell  was  edu- 
cated at  Spring  River  Academy,  in  Missouri, 
and  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  institution  in  185 1.  In 
1855  ^^  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
and  served  till  i860.  When  the  State  Con- 
vention of  1861,  called  to  consider;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Union, 
assembled,  he  was  chosen  secretary.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Pike 
County,  and  served  a  term  of  two  years.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  Pike 
County,  but  in  1874  he  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
from  that  city,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  In 
1680  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor, 
along  with  Governor  Crittenden,  and  served 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  1885  he  was 
chosen  comptroller  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  it  was  under  his  administration  that  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  building  the  new 
City  Hall,  and  an  amendment  adopted  to  the 
city  charter  for  the  better  security  of  the  city 
moneys  deposited  in  bank.  Before  this 
amendment  there  were  times  when  a  single 
bank  would  hold  $3,000,000  of  the  city 
moneys,  with  a  bond  of  $500,000.  After  the 
adoption  of  it  deposits  in  one  bank  were  lim- 
ited to  $500,000.    Another  measure  of  great 


benefit  to  the  city  that  distinguished  Comp- 
troller Campbell's  administration  was  the 
present  general  system  of  street  sprinkling 
in  place  of  the  former  partial  method,  which 
proved  so  unsatisfactory.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  as  comptroller  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  criminal  cor- 
rection, and  at  the  end  of  his  term  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  devoting  a  share  of  his 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  extensive 
and  valuable  farm  near  Bowling  Green,  in 
Pike  County.  He  was  an  outspoken  and 
resolute  Union  man  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  enlisted  as  private  in  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
United  States  Reserve  Corps,  serving  after- 
ward as  major  in  the  Forty-ninth  Missouri 
Militia,  and  adjutant  of  the  Fifth  Regiment, 
General  John  B.  Henderson's  brigade.  When 
the  Lindell  Hotel  was  built,  in  1874,  he  was 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  controlled  the 
erection  and  management  of  it  for  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke,  the  owner.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri  River 
Railroad  Company,  afterward  leased  to  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  also  president  of  the 
company  that  built  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern  Railroad,  afterward  sold  to  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  In  all  the 
positions  of  trust  to  which  he  has  been  called 
he  has  acquitted  himself  with  honor,  and 
shown  himself  a  Missourian  without  re- 
proach. 

Campbell,  William  C,  one    of    the 

earliest  settlers  of  Clay  County,  Missouri,  and 
a  man  prominently  identified  with  important 
interests  in  Kansas  City,  was  born  in  Madi- 
son County,  Kentucky,  in  1820,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Kansas  City  in  1897.  His  father, 
William  Campbell,  came  to  Missouri  in  1832, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  located  in  Clay  County, 
across  the  Missouri  River  from,  and  near, 
Kansas  City.  The  family  located  on  a  fine 
farm  in  Clay  County,  purchased  by  William 
Campbell  during  the  days  of  his  early  pros- 
perity in  a  new  home,  and  it  is  owned  at  this 
day  by  William  E.  Campbell,  his  grandson, 
of  Kansas  City.  W.  C.  Campbell,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  continued  to  advance  in 
material  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  his  neighborhood.  His  farm 
in  Clay  County  grew  to  a  splendid  place  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  acres,  and  he  added  to 
his  possessions  in  the  purchase  of  various 
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pieces  of  property  in  Kansas  City.  He 
erected  a  building  ©n  Main  Street,  near  the 
levee,  which  was  occupied  by  the  first  owners 
of  the  "Kansas  City  Journal,"  and  a  number 
of  pioneer  lawyers  had  their  offices  in  the 
same  structure.  Other  buildings  were  erected 
for  him  in  Kansas  City  as  the  town  grew  in 
size  and  commercial  importance,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  became  a  man  of  large  interests, 
both  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  in  Clay 
County,  and  in  the  thriving  young  metropolis 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  stream.  \V.  C. 
Campbell  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War, 
going  out  with  General  A.  W.  Doniphan  for 
participation  in  the  long  series  of  memorable 
engagements  that  marked  the  military  career 
of  that  great  Missouri  leader.  The  Doniphan 
expedition,  as  the  student  of  Missouri  history 
well  knows,  was  of  great  importance  in  that 
struggle,  and  Mr.  Campbell  followed  the  un- 
certainties of  war  up  to  the  time  when  fight- 
ers were  no  longer  needed.  He  then  returned 
to  his  Clay  County  farm  and  resumed  his 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  185 1  he  was  married 
to  Amanda,  Evans,  daughter  of  William  and 
Amelia  (McGce)  Evans,  both  of  whom  were 
particularly  well  known  in  the  early  history 
of  Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County.  Wil- 
liam Evans  was  a  member  of  the  town  board 
that  purchased  the  first  lots  upon  which  the 
buildings  of  older  Kansas  City  now  stand. 
He  ran  the  first  ferry  from  what  was  then 
Westport  Landing — there  being  no  Kansas 
City — across  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Clay 
County  side.  Amanda  Evans  was  born  at 
what  is  known  as  Dundee  Place,  now  within 
the  very  heart  of  refined  improvement  in 
Kansas  City,  but  then  marking  only  a  vast 
stretch  of  uncultivated  property.  She  was 
born  in  1832,  and  her  mother  was  Amelia  Mc- 
Gee,  the  oldest  member  of  the  well  known 
McGee  family,  whose  history  appears  in  this 
work.  Amanda  was  the  oldest  of  the  Evans 
family,  and  was  probably  the  first  white  child 
born  in  that  section  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Blue  River,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  children  of  French  trappers,  who  might 
have  been  located  in  territory  farther  west 
than  the  line  of  the  picturesque  Blue.  Wil- 
liam Evans  removed  from  what  is  now  Dun- 
dee Place  and  took  up  his  residence  on  what 
became  Main  Street,  in  Kansas  City,  near  the 
levee.  There  the  family  resided  until  about 
1846,  when  they  returned  to  the  old  homie  at 


Dundee  Place.    There  William  Evans  died  ii» 

1855. 

In  1893,  after  having  been  identified  with 
the  best  interests  of  Clay  County  for  many 
years,  W.  C.  Campbell  gave  up  his  residence 
there  and  removed  to  Kansas  City,  locating 
at  624  Brooklyn  Avenue,  which  is  still  the 
family  home.  He  died  in  1897,  mourned  by 
hundreds  who  had  known  his  true  worth  as 
a  man  of  high  purposes  and  patriotic  im- 
pulses. His  wife  survives,  at  an  advanced 
but  well  preserved  age.  To  them  three  chil- 
dren were  born,  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
The  latter  is  William  E.  Campbell,  of  Kansas 
City,  who  owns,  in  addition  to  the  farm  held 
by  his  grandfather,  considerable  real  estate 
and  valuable  property  in  the  city  which  the 
generations  of  this  worthy  family  have  seen 
develop  marvelously.  W.  E.  Campbell  was 
born  on  the  old  home  place  in  Clay  County 
in  October,  1859.  He  was  married,  in  1878, 
to  Miss  Webster,  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
and  removed  the  same  year  to  Kansas  City. 
They  have  one  child,  a  son  seven  years  of 
age. 

Campbell,  William  Lee,  dentist,  was 
born  August  19,1858,  in  Washington  County, 
Ohio.  His  parents  were  Charles  Henry  and 
Patience  (Root)  Campbell.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  born  of  Scotch  parents, 
and  the  mother  came  from  a  pioneer  Ohio 
family,  whose  members  performed  deeds  of 
daring  and  endured  hardships  that  live  in  the 
history  of  that  State.  Her  father,  John  Root, 
was  a  pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  without  the 
recital  of  whose  brave  achievements  no  early 
Ohio  history  is  complete.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Washington  County.  Charles 
Henry  Campbell  and  his  wife  were,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1900,  still  living,  at 
ages  of  extreme  advancement,  on  the  old 
Ohio  homestead.  Their  son,  William  Lee, 
received  his  common  school  education  in 
Washington  County,  Ohio.  Having  mas- 
tered the  rudimentary  branches,  he  proceeded 
to  carry  out  a  determination,  formed  early  in 
his  young  manhood,  to  become  a  representa- 
tive of  the  profession  of  dentistry,  and  the 
first  year  of  his  training  was  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  following  year  he  entered 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  graduated  in  1884  with  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  S.    For  one  year  he  engaged  in 
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the  practice  of  dentistry  with  a  preceptor  at 
Joliet,  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1885  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  where  he 
has  since  continuously  resided.  Up  to  the 
year  1899  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Kansas  City  Dental  College,  as  an  instructor, 
for  twelve  years.  In  the  year  named  he  re- 
signed, left  the  chair  he  had  so  ably  filled,  and 
is  not  now  actively  connected  with  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind.  During  the  years  of  his 
service  in  the  college  he  was  a  lecturer  on 
prosthetic  dentistry,  and  gave  evidence  of 
particularly  thorough  mastery  of  that  branch 
of  the  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  State  Dental  Society.  In  political 
affairs  Dr.  Campbell  is  a  Republican,  but  is 
not  actively  identified  with  the  workings  of 
the  party.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers and  unfailing  supporters  of  the  Grand 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  has  had  an  important  part  in  the 
growth  of  that  religious  society,  and  is  a 
member  of  its  official  board.  His  devotion  to 
fraternal  affairs  is  limited,  being  confined  to 
a  membership  in  the  Imperial  Mystic  Legion. 
He  was  married.  May  12,  1885,  at  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois, to  Miss  Anna  L.  Cox.  Mrs.  Campbell's 
parents  were  numbered  among  the  oldest  and 
most  highly  respected  families  of  Ohio,  the 
family  home  being  near  Canton.  Her  father, 
Joshua  H.  Cox,  was  an  early  settler  and  a 
sturdy  man  of  affairs.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  one  son  has  been  born,  an  inter- 
esting lad  of  ten  years.  The  attention  and 
time  of  the  father  are  divided  between  his 
household,  his  church  and  his  profession.  To 
each  of  the  three  he  is  devotedly  attached, 
and  there  is  an  earnest  reciprocation  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  his  profession  and  his 
colaborers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Campbell,  William  M.,  lawyer  and 
publisher,  was  born  in  Lexington,  Virginia, 
in  1804,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  31, 
1849.  He  received  a  collegiate  education, 
studied  law,  and  in  1827  came  to  Missouri  to 
practice  his  profession.  He  settled  in  St. 
Charles,  where  he  acquired  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  bar.  From  1830  to  1845  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
few  men  of  his  day  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  State  affairs  as  had  he.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law  until  his  death.  For 
some  years  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  "New 
81 


Era"  newspaper  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Missouri  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  president  of  that  or- 
ganization from  the  date  of  its  incorporation 
until  his  death. 

Camp  Jackson.  ^April  22,  1861,  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  F.  Jackson  issued  an  order 
directing  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  assemble  in  the  respective  districts  into 
which  the  State  was  divided  on  May  3d  fol- 
lowing, and  to  go  into  camp  for  six  days 
thereafter,  in  accordance  with  the  State  law 
and  military  regulations.  In  obedience  to 
this  order  the  military  companies  of  the  first 
district — which  embraced  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  Louis — assembled  for  their  annual  en- 
campment and  pitched  their  tents  in  Lindell 
Grove,  a  wooded  valley  near  the  intersection 
of  Olive  Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  The 
camp  was  named  Camp  Jackson,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  continued  in 
existence,  under  command  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral D.  M.  Frost,  until  May  loth,  when  it  was 
captured  by  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  regular  and  volunteer 
United  States  troops,  who  regarded  the  en- 
campment as  hostile  to  the  government  in 
intent.  The  action  of  General  Lyon  broke  up 
the  encampment,  and,  although  Camp  Jack- 
son has  occupied  an  important  place  in  his- 
tory because  of  the  momentous  consequences 
which  followed  upon  the  heels  of  its  estab- 
lishment, it  had  an  actual  existence  of  only 
one  week.    See  "War  Between  the  States/* 

Camp  Lucas.— The  name  given  to  the 
camping  ground  of  the  St.  Louis  Legion  in 
1846,  and  occupied  for  some  time  before  the 
departure  of  the  Legion  on  the  steamer 
"Convoy"  for  New  Orleans,  on  the  way  to 
Mexico.  The  name  was  given  by  the  first 
three  companies  of  the  Legion  that  occupied 
the  ground,  the  Native  American  Rangers, 
the  Montgomery  Guards,  and  the  Montgom- 
ery Riflemen.  Camp  Lucas  was  near  the  in- 
tersection of  Olive  and  Twelfth  Streets,  at 
that  time  a  shady  grove. 

Camp  Rowdy.— See  "St.  Mary's." 

Camp  Dnion. — A  military  camp  estab- 
lished in  1861,  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
Brumley,  in  Miller  County,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  was  the  meeting 
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place  of  the  Federal  forces  organized  in  the 
county. 

Cannefax,  Chesley,  prominent  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Greene  County,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  came  to  Missouri  with 
his  father,  Radford  Cannefax,  in  1831.  He 
became  sheriflE  in  1834,  and  served  until  1838. 
The  great  extent  of  the  county,  and  its  unor- 
ganized condition,  imposed  upon  him  arduous 
duties.  Among  his  acts  was  the  capture  of  a 
number  of  lawjess  negroes  living  near  the 
present  site  of  Osceola,  who  had  successfully 
resisted  arrest  by  the  authorities  of  Boonville 
and  Jefferson  City.  The  misdoers  were  each 
fined  $500  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment.  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  militia  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Yancey,  and  assisted  in  removing  trouble- 
some Indians  to  their  own  territory.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Legis- 
lature. He  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength  and  much  determination.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Cornelia  Townsend,  of  Kentuckv, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  His  death 
took  place  at  his  home  near  Springfield  in 
1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

Canton. — ^A  city  in  Lewis  County,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  St. 
Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railroad, 
143  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Quincy,  Illinois.  It  was  settled  in  1827, 
platted  as  a  town  in  1830  by  Robert  Sinclair 
and  Edward  White,  and  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1851.  It  has  two  good  public  schools. 
a  university  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Church,  a  commercial  college, 
eleven  churches,  two  operahouses,  a  planing 
mill,  tile  factory,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory, 
large  canning  factory,  creamery,  two  pickling 
plants,  two  elevators,  two  flouring  mills,  three 
banks,  two  good  hotels,  three  newspapers, 
the  *Tress,"  the  '*News"  and  the  ''Common 
Sense."  There  are  more  than  seventy  miscel- 
laneous business  places,  including  well 
stocked  stores,  lumber  and  coal  yards,  shops, 
etc.  The  city  is  nicely  located,  has  fine,  wide 
streets,  twelve  miles  of  which  are  macadam- 
ized. It  has  an  electric  lighting  system, 
waterworks,  a  fire  department,  and  is  in  all 
respects  a  progressive  town.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  shipping  points  in  Missouri 
along  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  St. 
Louis.    The  population  in  1900  was  3,365. 


Cantwell,  Harry  J.,  one  of  the  men 

to  whom  southeastern  Missouri  is  largely 
indebted  for  the  development  of  its  great 
lead-mining  industry,  was  born  February  3. 
1859,  at  Sonman,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Albert 
F.  and  Isabella  (Donnelly)  Cantwell,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  born  in 
Clonmel,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
came  to  the  United  States  about  the  year 
1800.  His  grandmother  in  the  paternal  line 
was  born  in  Holland.  Both  his  grandpar- 
ents in  the  maternal  line  were  natives  of 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  came  from 
there  to  the  United  States  about  the  year 
1790. 

Mr.  Cantwell  only  received  a  common 
school  education.-  When  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  railroad 
office.  He  continued  in  the  operating  and 
construction  department  of  railroads  until 
1884,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mississippi 
County,  Missouri,  in  1885.  After  practicing 
law  one  year  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and 
was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1888, 
afterward  taking  a  postgraduate  course. 

After  his  graduation  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Albert  N.  Edwards  and  engaged 
in  successful  practice  until  investments  which 
he  had  made  in  lead-mining  enterprises  de- 
manded his  entire  attention  and  caused  him 
to  abandon  his  professional  labors. 

His  active  efforts  to  develop  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  St.  Francois  County  began 
in  1888,  and  with  his  operation  of  a  diamond 
drill  on  what  was  known  as  the  *'Crawley 
tract"  in  that  county.  From  the  Crawley 
tract  Mr.  Cantwell  went  to  the  tract  of  the 
Central  Lead  Company,  on  which,  at  that 
time,  no  development  whatever  had  been 
made,  and  there  he  sunk  shaft  No.  i.  In 
1 89 1  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Central 
Lead  Company,  and  between  that  time  and 
his  resignation  of  the  presidency,  in  October, 
1896,  the  complete  plant  of  this  noted  com- 
pany was  erected  and  equipped,  although 
during  this  period  the  price  of  pig  lead  was 
lower  than  it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  metal,  and  many  industries  in 
Missouri  were  completely  paralyzed. 

In  August,  1897,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  National  Lead  Company  (St.  Louis 
Smehing  and  Refining  Company)  to  the  won- 
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derful  Flat  River  district,  and  as  the  agent 
for  that  company,  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  the  Taylor  tract.  The  advent  of  this  com- 
pany in  the  district  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  remarkable  activity  there,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  lead  world  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  wonderful  region. 

In  the  same  year  he  organized  the  Colum- 
bia Lead  Company,  and  is  now  the  president 
and  largest  stockholder  of  that  successful 
corporation.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Catherine  Lead  Company,  a  corporation  own- 
ing a  valuable  property  near  Fredericktown, 
Madison  County,  Missouri,  on  which  a  model 
•concentrating  plant  has  just  been  completed. 

Mr.  Cantwell  is  interested  in  a  number  of 
other  mining  enterprises  in  the  district,  all 
of  which  are  promising,  and  in  addition  he 
owns  individually  some  45,000  acres  of  land 
in  Washington  and  Crawford  Counties.  He 
is  with  energy  developing  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  land,  is  planting  a  commercial 
orchard  there,  and  is  also  preparing  to  en- 
gage extensively  in  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
<:attle. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion and  Music  Hall  Association,  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 

Mr.     Cantwell    married     Miss     Catherine* 
Cornelius,    daughter    of    the    late    Thos.    J. 
Cornelius,  a  well  known  lawyer  of  St.  Louis. 
His   living   children   are    Arthur    Blair   and 
Harry  J.  Cantw^ell,  Jr. 

Cape  Girardeau. — A  city  of  the  third 
class,  the  largest  in  southeastern  Missouri, 
located  in  Cape  Girardeau  County,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
miles  by  river  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
miles  by  rail  from  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  terminal 
point  of  the  Southern  Missouri  &  Arkansas 
Railway.  The  town  derives  its  name  from 
one  De  Girardot,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
French  Army  at  Kaskaskia,  and  later  an 
Indian  trader,  who  had  a  post  at  Big  Bend, 
about  three  miles  above  the  present  town. 
The  city  was  first  settled  in  1793  by  Louis 
Lorimier,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1805, 
incorporated  in  1808  and  reincorporated  in 
1824  and  1843,  ^^d  in  1872  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  third  class  in 
1892.  The  location  is  beautiful,  being  ele- 
vated above  the  Mississippi  River  and  over- 
looking the  same,  and  the  opposite  shore  in 


Illinois,  for  many  miles.  The  original  sur- 
vey and  plat  of  the  town  w^ere  made  by 
Bartholomew  Cousins  under  the  direction  of 
Lorimier.  Its  limits  were  placed  at  North 
Street,  north;  Williams  Street,  south,  and 
Middle  Street,  west.  The  cross  streets  were 
the  same  in  width  and  number  as  at  present. 
Lots  were  sold  at  private  sale  at  the  uniform 
price  of  $100  each.  Among  the  first  pur- 
chasers were  John  Risher,  John  Randol, 
Solomon  Ellis,  William  Ogle,  Ezekiel  Able, 
John  C.  Harbison,  William  White  and 
Charles  G.  Ellis.  Besides  these  at  this  time 
there  were  residing  in  the  town  Daniel  F. 
Steinbach,  Robert  Blair,  Dr.  Erasmus  Ellis, 
Anthony  Haden,  James  Evans,  Frederick 
Gibler,  Levi  Wolverton,  Robert  Worthing- 
ton,  Frederick  Reinecke,  Joseph  McFerron 
and  George  Henderson.  The  first  store  was 
conducted  by  Lorimier,  and  the  second  one 
was  opened  by  D.  F.  Steinbach,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Lorimier,  and  Frederick  Rein- 
ecke. This  was  on  the.  corner  now  occupied 
by  the  Sturdivant  Bank,  and  was  also  the 
residence  of  Steinbach.  In  1806  Garah 
Davis  and  William  Ogle  opened  a  store. 
Ogle  was  also  collector  of  internal  revenue. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Joseph  McFerron, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  An 
account  book  of  Davis  &  Ogle  gives  the 
prices  of  commodities  prevailing  at  that  time. 
Among  other  things  the  price  of  calico  was 
$1.00  per  yard ;  linen,  75  cents  per  yard ;  pins, 
31}^  cents  per  paper,  and  sugar  25  cents 
per  pound.  The  house  where  Louis  Lorim- 
ier lived  was  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
St.  Vincent's  Academy.  It  was  a  low,  long 
frame  building,  and  after  his  death  was 
called  the  **Red  House,"  and  by  many  of  the 
superstitious  was  supposed  to  be  haunted. 
Charles  G.  Ellis  built  a  two-story  log  house 
on  the  lot  now  the  site  of  Turner  Hall,  which 
was  the  leading  hostelry,  and  which  he  ran  in 
connection  with  a  store  until  his  death  in 
1831.  Ellis  was  an  active  man  and  in  1826 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Cape  Girar- 
deau Mill  Company,  which  built  a  mill  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  town.  The  power  em- 
ployed to  run  this  mill  was  a  screw,  similar 
to  the  ones  on  large  steamers  now,  which  was 
placed  in  the  river  and  turned  by  the  current. 
Some  years  earlier  Bartholomew  Cousins 
supplied  power  to  the  first  mill  in  Cape 
Girardeau  by  a  like  method.  Among  the 
other  enterprises  of  which  the  town  could 
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boast,  were  two  tanneries,  one  started  in  1810 
by  William  Scripps  and  his  son,  John,  the 
other  started  in  1819  by  Moses  McLean,  and 
a  stillhouse,  operated  by  Levi  L.  Lightner. 
The  legal  fraternity  was  represented  by  Rob- 
ert Blair,  who  was  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions;  John  Evans,  John  C. 
Harbison,  Anthony  Haden  and  George  Hen- 
derson. In  181 1  the  first  brick  house  in  the 
town  was  built  by  Ezekiel  Able.  He  was  a 
contractor  and  was  awarded  the  building  of 
the  courthouse  and  jail.  The  latter  he  com- 
pleted, but  became  insolvent  and  could  not 
build  the  courthouse.  Afterward  he  was 
successful  in  business  and  died  a  wealthy 
man.  He  had  four  sons,  William,  John, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  two  daughters, 
Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  General  W. 
H.  Ashley,  and  Elizabeth,  who  became  the 
wife  of  W.  J.  Stephenson.  The  first  com- 
missioners of  the  town,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated, in  1808,  were  Joseph  McFerron, 
Anthony  Haden,  Robert  Blair,  Daniel  F. 
Steinbach  and  Isaac  M.  Bledsoe.  The  fail- 
ure of  Able  to  build  the  courthouse  and  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  to 
Jackson,  in  1813,  gave  Cape  Girardeau  a 
setback,  and  for  some  twenty  years  there 
was  little  improvement.  In  1818  a  writer 
described  the  town  as  having  two  stores  and 
fifty  houses.  That  year  the  sale  of  the 
Lorimier  estate  caused  an  extension  of  the 
town.  The  advent  of  steamboats  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi gave  the  town  renewed  vigor,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  most  important  shipping 
points  along  the  river,  and  retained  its 
prestige  for  many  years.  The  building  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  cut  off  much  of 
its  territory  and  decreased  its  trade  and  ship- 
ping. In  1867  there  were  in  the  town 
twenty-seven  dry  goods  stores,  three  hard- 
ware stores,  twelve  grocery,  five  drug  and 
five  furniture  stores,  twelve  shoeshops,  seven 
tailor  shops,  eleven  blacksmith  shops,  three 
flourmills,  five  breweries,  a  distillery,  two  tan- 
neries and  two  cotton  gins,  besides  a  bank, 
the  Sturdivant,  which  was  formerly  the  third 
branch  of  the  State  Bank,  moved  from  Jack- 
son in  1853,  ^"<1  purchased  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sturdivant  in  1866.  The  inroads  into  the 
trade  of  the  town  by  the  building  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  caused  the  projection  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  &  State  Line  Railroad.  Toward 
this  line  $150,000  was  subscribed  by  the  city 
and  as  much  more  by  the  township.     The 


failure  of  the  road  resulted  disastrously  for 
the  city,  which  made  little  progress  until  the 
building  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  &  South- 
western Railway  in  1880,  when  the  growth 
of  the  city  was  given  fresh  impetus.  The 
first  school  in  the  town  was  in  a  small  log 
house  that  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel.  The  early  schools  were  of 
an  elementary  character  and  many  of  the 
children  attended  the  school  at  Mount  Tabor,, 
some  ten  miles  west.  The  first  schoolhouse 
of  any  pretensions  was  built  in  1830,  on  a 
lot  purchased  for  the  purpose  on  the  corner 
of  Fountain  and  Meriwether  Streets.  It  was 
of  brick.  The  Cape  Girardeau  Academy  was 
incorporated  in  1843,  ^md  six  years  later  the 
Washington  Female  Seminary  was  chartered. 
Both  schools,  in  1867,  were  superseded  by 
public  schools  and  the  State  Normal.  In 
1843  St.  Vincent's  College  was  founded,, 
formed  out  of  the  Catholic  Academy  estab- 
lished years  before  at  Perryville. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  town 
was  the  "Patriot,"  established  in  1836  by 
Edwin  H.  White.  It  was  a  Whig  paper  and 
was  succeeded  in  1843  by  another  of  the 
same  politics,  "The  South  Missourian," 
edited  by  John  W.  Morris,  pther  papers 
•that  were  published  in  the  town  and  the  years 
of  the  first  issue  are:  "Western  Eagle," 
"Marble  City  News,"  1866;  "Democracy,'' 
1870,  by  Wallace  Gruelle;  "Censor,"  in  the 
forties,  by  James  Lindsey;  "Argus,"  1869; 
"Westliche  Post"  (German),  1871 ;  "Courier," 
1878;  "Expositor,"  1852;  "Mississippi  Valley 
Globe,"  1872;  "Cape  Talk,"  1886,  and  the 
"Baptist  Headlight,"  monthly,  1896.  The 
press  of  the  town  at  present  is  represented 
by  the  "Democrat,"  published  both  daily  and 
weekly.  The  weekly  was  established  in  1876 
and  the  daily  edition  in  1888.  Benjamin  H. 
Adams  is  its  publisher  and  editor.  The 
"Southeast  Gazette,"  weekly,  was  established 
in  1890  by  Joseph  Flynn,  and  now  edited  by 
Mr.  Genung.  Cape  (lirardeau  at  the  present 
time  is  a  growing  and  beautiful  city.  Its 
commercial  interests  are  represented  by  more 
than  two  hundred  business  concerns,  includ- 
ing two  banks,  four  hotels,  operahouse,  four 
flouring  mills,  paint,  cement  and  chalk  works,, 
foundry,  several  marble  yards,  stave  and 
heading  factory,  two  packing  houses,  one 
brewery,  large  lime  works,  ice  factory  and 
well  stocked  stores  in  every  branch  of  trade. 
The  city  has  a  street  railway,  electric  lights,. 
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waterworks,  well  paved  streets,  a  sewerage 
system  and  all  improvements  generally  found 
in  a  progressive  city.  There  are  nine 
churches  for  white,  and  four  for  colored  peo- 
ple.   The  population  in  1900  was  4,81  S» 

Cape  Girardeau  County. — ^A  county 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Perry  County,  on 
the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the 
south  by  Scott  and  Stoddard  Counties,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bollinger  County.  Its  area  is 
368,450  acres ;  about  50  per  cent  is  under  cul- 
tivation, the  remainder  beingtimber  land  bear- 
ing valuable  growths  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar, 
cypress  and  gum.  The  surface  of  the  county 
in  the  southern  part  is  level,  with  some 
swamp  lands ;  other  portions  are  undulating, 
affording  good  drainage,  with  hilly  lands  in 
the  northeastern  and  northern  parts.  In  the 
hilly  sections  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  sandy, 
and  in  the  valleys  and  bottom  lands  an  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  black  loam.  Numerous 
small  streams  wind  their  way  through  the 
county.  In  the  north  are  Apple  Creek — 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  line — 
Little  Apple,  Hugh,  Buckeye  and  Shawnee 
Creeks ;  in  the  east.  Flora,  Indian  Cane,  Cape 
and  Cape  La  Croix  Creeks,  and  in  the  central 
and  western  parts,  Whitewater  River  and 
tributaries,  Hubble,  Caney,  Byrd,  Hahn  and 
Crooked  Creeks.  Some  of  these  streams 
afford  good  water  power.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  corn  and 
other  cereals,  hay,  potatoes,  onions  and  other 
vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  a  mild 
climate.  Fruit-growing  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry.  Apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
grapes  are  cultivated  extensively.  In  the 
year  1898  there  were  exported  from  the 
county  28,442  pounds  of  evaporated  fruit  and 
a  large  amount  of  small  fruits.  During  the 
year  there  was  also  shipped  from  the  county 
128,990  bushels  of  wheat,  26,162,948  pounds 
of  flour,  7,757,850  pounds  of  feed  and  29,037 
pounds  of  grass  seed.  Flour  made  from 
Cape  Girardeau  County  wheat  received  the 
highest  medal  of  award  at  Vienna,  1873,  and 
Philadelphia,  1876.  Owing  to  the  abundant 
growths  of  native  grasses,  stock-raising  in 
the  county  is  a  profitable  pursuit.  In  1898 
the  shipments  from  the  county  included  1,094 
head  of  cattle,  5,458  head  of  hogs,  2,527  head 
of  sheep,  16,022  pounds  of  wool,  109,886 
pounds  of  dressed  meats,  22,114  pounds  of 


tallow  and  137,125  pounds  of  hides.  Poultry- 
growing  has  been  successfully  carried  on  for 
many  years,  and  in  1898  there  were  marketed 
236,054  pounds  of  poultry,  81,240  dozens  of 
eggs,  and  4,168  pounds  of  feathers.  The 
minerals  existing  in  the  county  are  iron  ores 
in  the  eastern  part,  lead — but  not  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  profitably  mined — 
and  ochre  and  kaolin  in  vast  deposits.  Great 
strata  of  marble  underlie  sections  of  the 
county  in  the  eastern  part.  This  is  found 
varying  from  pure  white  to  purple,  red, 
yellow  and  black,  all  highly  useful  in  the  arts 
and  for  ornamental  purposes,  being  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish.  Of  this  marble  was 
constructed  the  Louisiana  State  Capitol,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  used  in  the  large  build- 
ings of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities.  The  city 
of  Cape  Girardeau  is  over  a  formation  of 
marble.  A  superior  quality  of  brown  sand- 
stone is  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  and  has  been  extensively  quarried  for 
building  purposes.  The  manufacture  of  lime 
and  cement,  principally  at  the  city  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  is  an  increasing  business.  Dur- 
ing 1897,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  there  were 
shipped  4,350  barrels  of  this  product.  The 
large  tracts  of  timber  of  late  years  have 
given  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers 
in  the  lumber  trade,  which  adds  much  to  the 
commerce  of  the  county.  In  1898  the 
exports  of  lumber  were  4,688,780  feet  and 
4,032,000  feet  of  logs.  There  are  58.05 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  passing  through 
the  southwestern  part,  with  a  branch  to  Jack- 
son, the  county  seat,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Cape 
Girardeau  &  Fort  Smith  (now  known  as  the 
South  Missouri  &  Arkansas),  and  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  passing  through  the 
southeastern  section.  Cape  Girardeau  was 
one  of  the  original  districts  of  which  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  was  composed.  Under 
Spanish  dominion  it  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Apple  Creek,  south  by  Tywappity 
Bottoms,  east  bv  the  Mississippi  River,  front- 
ing the  same  for  thirty  miles,  and  with  its 
western  limits  nOt  defined.  The  territory 
then  was  the  hunting  ground  and  camp  of 
tribes  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians, 
who  had  a  number  of  villages,  one  of  which, 
as  late  as  181 1,  consisted  of  eighty  huts.  As 
early  as  1730  French  miners  and  hunters  had 
explored  the  country.  There  is  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  Cape  Girardeau 
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derived  its  name  from  one  Ensign  Sieur 
Girardot,  who,  from  1704  to  1720,  was 
stationed  with  the  royal  troops  of  France  at 
Kaskaskia,  and  who,  upon  leaving  the  army, 
became  a  fur-trader.  His  principal  rendez- 
vous was  at  Big  Bend,  about  three  miles 
above  the  present  city,  to  which  place  the 
name  Cape  Girardeau  was  first  applied. 
However,  he  did  not  make  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  territory,  nor  was  there  any 
made  until  1793,  when  Don  Louis  Lorimier 
fixed  his  place  of  residence  at  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Lorimier  was 
born  in  Canada,  of  French  parents.  For 
some  time  he  lived  in  Ohio,  later  was  a  trader 
at  Vincennes,  then  Fort  St.  Vincent,  and  in 
1788  removed  to  the  Ste.  Genevieve  district 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Saline,  about 
four  miles  west  of  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  St.  Mary's.  He  had  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Shawnees  and  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  when  he  settled  west  of  the  river 
many  of  the  Indians  from  the  Illinois  side 
followed  him.  In  Canada  he  had  married 
a  half-breed  woman,  Charlotte  Bougainville. 
This  seemed  to  have  endeared  him  to  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  had  much  influence. 
He  was  an  uneducated  man,  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  spoke  the  French,  Indian 
and  English  languages,  and  accounts  of  his 
life  show  him  to  have  been  the  possessor  of 
a  keen  sense  of  justice,  a  man  of  business 
sagacity  and  great  executive  ability.  When 
he  made  his  place  of  residence  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau many  of  his  Indian  friends  followed 
and  built  villages  near  where  he  settled.  In 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  1794  he  was  made 
commandant  of  the  post  of  Cape  Girardeau 
by  Baron  de  Carondelet,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana,  who  also  made  him  two 
grants  of  land,  one  of  8,000  arpens  and  an- 
other of  4,000,  respectively,  on  October  26, 
1795,  and  January  26,  1797.  This  land  con- 
stitutes the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cape 
Girardeau.  The  grants  to  Lorimier  were 
affirmed  to  his  heirs  by  act  of  Congress  July 
4,  1836.  In  January,  1800,  the  Spanish  made 
to  Lorimier  an  additional  grant  of  30,000 
arpens.  Lorimier,  as  commandant  of  the 
post,  manifested  admirable  efficiency.  Trans- 
gressors of  the  law  w^ere  dealt  with  without 
the  accompaniment  of  display  and  red  tape. 
One  Robert  Pulliam,  charged  with  larceny, 
by   Don   Lorimier   was   sentenced   to   thirty 


lashes,  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  trial,  return 
the  articles  stolen  and  leave  the  district,  and 
notified  that  if  he  returned  he  would  receive 
five  hundred  lashes.  Residents  of  the  district 
were  also  notified  to  not  give  him  shelter. 
Josiah  Lee,  "for  leaving  his  wife  and  taking 
the  wife  of  another  man,"  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  district  and  the  people  cautioned 
not  to  harbor  him.  Lee  was  penitent  and 
petitioned  the  commandant  to  allow  him  ta 
remain  to  care  for  his  wife  and  children, 
promising  to  do  nothing  in  the  future  to 
offend  the  community.  History  does  not 
record  what  action  was  taken  upon  this  peti- 
tion, but  Lee's  name  appears  upon  the  tax 
list  of  Cape  Girardeau  five  years  later.  A 
valuable  assistant  of  Lorimier  was  Bartholmy 
Cousins,  a  native  of  France,  a  linguist  of 
note,  who  had  traveled  much  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  secretary  of  the  post  and 
was  given  valuable  grants  of  land  by  the 
Spanish  government.  He  was  a  surveyor 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Antoine 
Soulard.  Don  Lorimier's  first  wife  bore  him 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. She  died  March  23,  1808,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
After  her  death  Lorimier  married  Mary 
Bethune,  a  half-blood  French  Delaware. 
Don  Lorimier  died  June  26,  181 2,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  first  wife  in  the  town  ceme- 
tery. His  widow  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
John  Logan,  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  grand- 
father of  General  John  A.  Logan. 

First  among  the  pioneers  of  the  district 
was  Andrew  Ramsey,  who,  with  his  family 
and  a  number  of  slaves,  moved  from  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  settled  near 
Cape  Girardeau.  Among  other  first  settlers 
were  Nicholas  Seavers,  Jeremiah  Simpson, 
Alexander  Giboney,  Dr.  Blevens  Hayden, 
Samuel  Tipton,  Abraham  Byrd,  Matthew 
Hubble  and  a  number  of  families  of  Bol- 
lingers  and  Williams.  Samuel  Randol  and 
family  moved  from  Pennsylvania  in  1797  and 
took  up  their  residence  on  Randol's  Creek. 
Abraham  Byrd,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
who  had  lived  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
with  his  four  sons,  and  their  wives,  located 
in  1799  on  the  creek  which  bears  his  name. 
John  Byrd,  one  of  his  sons,  built  the  first 
stillhouse,  cotton  gin  and  blacksmith  shop 
in  the  district,  and  managed  them  until  his 
death,  in  1816.  His  brothers,  Abraham,  Jr., 
and    Stephen,    became    prominent    in    both 
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State  and  national  politics.  Stephen  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Territorial  Assembly  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  Abraham  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  several  terms,  and  in  1836, 
one  of  the  presidential  electors.  William 
Russell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  with  the 
Byrds  from  Tennessee  and  taught  the  first 
school  in  the  Byrd  settlement.  Andrew 
Ramsey,  mentioned  herein,  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  the  owner  of  numerous  slaves. 
He  exercised  much  influence  in  the  district, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  first  English 
school  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
opened  at  Mt.  Tabor,  one  mile  from  his 
plantation.  Alexander  Giboney  was  another 
prominent  settler,  and  his  descendants  are 
numerous  in  southeast  Missouri.  Colonel 
George  Frederick  Bollinger  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  White  Water  River,  near  the 
line  of  the  county  named  in  his  honor.  The 
thrift  and  prosperity  of  the  settlers  of  Cape 
Girardeau  County  is  shown  by  the  record  of 
the  productions  of  this  district  in  1802. 
These  were:  Wheat,  2,950  bushels;  corn, 
58,990  bushels;  tobacco,  3,100  pounds;  flax 
and  hemp,  9,200  pounds;  cotton,  39,000 
pounds;  maple  sugar,  19,000  pounds.  In 
1803  in  the  district  were  2,380  head  of  horned 
cattle  and  674  head  of  horses.  That  year  the 
exports  were :  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  barrels  salt  pork,  14  barrels  lard,  8,675 
pounds  of  beef,  1,800  pounds  of  cotton  and 
7,000  pounds  of  bacon.  The  population  of 
the  district  in  1799  was  416  whites  and  105 
slaves ;  in  1803  the  population  had  increased 
to  1,206,  and  in  1810  to  3,888.  The  pioneers 
were  nearly  all  Americans,  mostly  from 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  In 
1796  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  French  in 
the  district.  The  first  German  settlement  in 
Cape  Girardeau  County  dates  from  1834, 
when  Otto  Buehrman,  a  native  of  Brunswick, 
William  Cramer  and  Rev.  Frederick  Picker, 
natives  of  Hanover,  located  on  a  farm  in  the 
Big  Bend.  A  year  later  William  Bierworth, 
Daniel  Bertling,  Henry  Friese  and  Chris 
Schotte  arrived.  The  same  year  a  number 
of  emigrants  from  Switzerland  settled  in  the 
county  and  founded  Dutchtown.  Three 
years  later  a  German  Evangelical  Church  was 
organized  there. 

The  first  political  division  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau County  was  made  in  1806  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.     Lines  were  defined,  "com- 


mencing at  the  upper  corner  of  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Louis  Lorimier's  large  tract 
of  land  on  which  he  resides;  thence  by  said 
boundary  line  one  mile;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  old  road  to  Andrew  Ramsey's; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  adjoining,  and  above 
the  plantation  of  John  Patterson ;  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  Byrd's  Creek;  thence  due  west 
to  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  district.'' 
The  first  assessors  were,  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict, Chas.  G.  Ellis  and  Abraham  Byrd,  and  of 
the  southern,  John  Abernathy  and  Frederick 
Bollinger.  In  1807  the  district  was  divided 
into  five  subdistricts :  Tywappity,  German, 
Byrd,  Cape  Girardeau  and  St.  Francois. 
Tywappity  included  nearly  all  of  what  is  now 
Scott  County;  German  about  all  of  Bol- 
linger and  a  part  of  Madison,  Cape  Girardeau 
and  St.  Francois  all  of  the  settlements  now 
in  W^ayne  County.  By  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  October  i,  1812,  Cape  Girardeau 
District  was  organized  into  Cape  Girardeau 
County.  The  present  limits  of  the  county 
date  from  March  i,  185 1,  when  part  of  it 
was  cut  off  for  the  organization  of  Bollinger 
County. 

On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1805,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Cape 
Girardeau  District  was  organized,  and  the 
judges  commissioned  were  Louis  Lorimier, 
Thomas  Ballew,  Christopher  Hays,  Robert 
Green,  John  Geuthing,  Frederick  Limbaugh 
and  John  Byrd.  Joseph  McFerron  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  court  and  John  Hays 
sheriff.  Members  of  the  first  grand  jury 
were  Henry  Sheridan,  Ithamar  Hubble, 
Matthew  Hubble,  Elijah  Whittaker,  Martin 
Rodeney,  Samuel  Pew,  James  Earls,  Joseph 
Waller,  John  Taylor,  Daniel  Harkelrode, 
Louis  Lathem,  John  Petterson,  James  Boyd, 
William  Boner,  John  Abernathy,  Samuel 
Randol,  James  Currin,  Robert  Crump,  Frank 
Bollinger  and  Samuel  Bradley.  The  first 
indictments  were  against  William  Harper  for 
assault  "upon  Raccoon,  an  Indian  of  the 
Delaware  tribe,"  and  against  Baptiste  Menie 
for  robbing  the  store  of  Waters  &  Hall. 
At  the  June  term  of  the  court  a  license  was 
granted  Edenston  Ross  to  keep  a  house  of 
entertainment  at  Hubble*s  Mill  and  permits 
given  to  Louis  Lorimier  and  Thomas  W. 
Waters  to  run  ferries  across  the  Mississippi 
River.  A  proclamation  by  Governor  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison  directed  that  the  first 
courts  for  the  district  be  held  at  Cape  Girar- 
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deau  and  that  proposals  be  received  for  the 
location  of  a  permanent  seat  of  justice. 
Louis  Lorimier  made  a  proposal  to  give  in 
fee-simple  to  the  district  four  acres  situated 
north  of  his  dwelling,  furnish  timber  for  the 
building,  and  give  $200,  and  thirty  days*  labor 
of  a  man  for  the  erection  of  the  courthouse. 
He  also  agreed  to  reserve  certain  tracts  of 
timber  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Cape  Girardeau,  which  he  then  pro- 
posed to  have  laid  out.  His  proposal  was 
accepted  and  the  Governor  named  Cape 
Girardeau  as  the  fixed  seat  of  justice.  The 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  January  13,  1806, 
appointed  a  commission  to  lay  off  the  town 
and  locate  the  sites  for  pubHc  buildings,  and 
another  commission  to  let  a  contract  for  the 
building  of  a  courthouse  and  jail.  Members 
of  the  first  named  were:  Anthony  Haden, 
Christopher  Hays,  Edmund  Hogan,  Robert 
Hall  and  Benjamin  Tennille,  and  of  the  latter, 
John  C.  Harbison,  John  Geuthing  and  Pierre 
Godair.  At  the  next  term  of  court  the  plan 
of  the  town  was  approved,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  three  acres  of  the  public  square  be 
divided  into  lots  and  sold.  The  jail,  built 
of  oak  logs,  one  foot  square,  and  its  dimen- 
sions twelve  by  twenty-five  feet,  and 
nine  feet  in  height,  was  completed  in 
December,  1806.  The  contractor  be- 
came insolvent  and  the  courthouse  was 
never  built,  and  the  jail  was  a  failure, 
in  1812  the  grand  jury  making  it  a  subject 
for  report,  as  it  was  so  poorly  constructed 
that  prisoners  easily  escaped  from  it.  In 
181 2  Cape  Girardeau  District  was  succeeded 
by  Cape  Girardeau  County,  and  the  seat  of 
justice  was  changed.  From  March,  1814,  to 
the  following  year  sessions  of  the  court  were 
held  in  a  meetinghouse,  on  Thomas  Bull's 
plantation,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  present  town  of  Jackson.  Circuit 
courts  were  established  in  181 5  and  the  court 
of  common  pleas  abandoned.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  this  court  in  Cape  Girardeau  County 
was  held  in  May  of  the  above  year,  in  a 
building  located  upon  the  William  H.  Ashley 
plantation  on  Hubble's  Creek.  Fifty  acres 
of  this  land,  in  1814,  had  been  purchased  by 
commissioners  appointed  to  secure  sites  for 
county  buildings.  The  house  upon  it  was 
used  as  a  court  room  until  1818,  when,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,450,  a  large  barn-like  building  was 
erected.  Two  years  previous  a  jail  had  been 
built,    costing    $1,400.     This,    in    1819,  was 


burned,  and  another  one  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,994.  The  structure  was  used  until  1849, 
when  a  two-story  building  was  erected,  which 
was  torn  down  ten  years  later  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  more  suitable  building.  The 
prosperity  of  the  county  demanded  that  a 
new  courthouse  be  built,  and  in  August,  1837, 
the  county  court  appointed  as  commissioners 
to  superintend  its  erection,  Edward  Criddle, 
Nathan  Van  Horn,  Ralph  Guild  and  Eben- 
ezer  Flinn.  The  building  was  constructed  of 
brick  and  stone,  was  forty-five  feet  square 
and  two  stories  in  height,  with  cupola.  It 
was  occupied  until  1870,  when  it  was  burned. 
The  same  year  the  present  building  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $33,cxx).  Two 
executions  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
county.  The  first  punishment  for  a  capital 
offense  was  in  1828,  and  was  the  execution 
of  Pressly  Morris  for  the  killing  of  Zach 
Wyley  in  Scott  County,  the  case  being  tried 
in  Cape  Girardeau  County  on  a  change  of 
venue.  Morris  was  hanged  in  Jackson,  just 
east  of  the  cemetery.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances bearing  upon  the  murder,  public 
sentiment  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
decision  of  the  court.  At  the  December 
term  of  court,  1832,  Isaac  Whitson  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  John  M.  Daniel. 
Whitson  and  Daniel  had  been  drinking  in  a 
saloon  at  Jackson,  and  left  the  place  together. 
Next  morning  Daniel  was  found  by  the  road- 
side, bullet  wounds  showing  the  cause  of  his 
death.  It  was  known  that,  while  at  Jackson, 
Whitson  was  armed,  and  the  evidence  before 
the  court  was  mainly  circumstantial.  Whit- 
son was  convicted  and  his  execution  by 
hanging  took  place  January  30,  1833,  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Green,  one  of  the  early  Baptist 
ministers,  preaching  a  sermon  at  the  gfallows. 
Like  other  settlements  in  southeast  Missouri, 
the  pioneers'  of  Cape  Girardeau  were  prin- 
cipally Catholics.  Father  Rosati  was  a  mis- 
sionary priest  who  held  services*  in  the  early 
days.  His  fervent  preaching  and  charitable 
ways  gained  him  many  friends,  and  brought 
back  into  the  fold  recreant  professors  of  the 
faith.  The  first  Catholic  parish  was  not 
organized  until  1836  and  Father  Odin  was 
installed  as  pastor.  In  1808  a  local  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  Cape  Girardeau  Dis- 
trict. Two  years  prior  to  this  the  first 
Methodist  society  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
formed  about  three  miles  west  of  Jackson, 
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by  William  Williams,  John  Randol,  Thomas 
Blair,  Simon  and  Isaiah  Foe,  Charnel  Glass- 
cock and  the  Seeley  family.  About  1808  they 
built  a  church  of  poplar  logs  and  had  a  camp 
ground  near  by.  The  first  sermon  preached 
in  Cape  Girardeau  was  in  1809  in  the  house 
of  William  Scripps,  by  Samuel  Parker, 
Methodist,  and  presiding  elder  of  the  Indiana 
District.  Of  the  Protestant  denominations 
the  Baptists  were  the  first  to  locate  in  the 
•district.  In  1796  Thomas  Bull,  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Lee,  his  mother-in-law,  settled  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Jackson,  all  fervent  Bap- 
tists. In  1798  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  visited 
the  Bull  family,  and  while  there  performed 
the  first  Protestant  baptism  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  person  baptized  being  a  Mrs. 
Ballew.  In  1805  Rev.  David  Green,  of  Vir- 
ginia, settled  two  miles  south  of  Jackson, 
and  July  19,  1806,  organized  the  Bethel  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  in  October  a  meetinghouse, 
built  of  roughly  hewn  logs,  was  erected  on 
the  Bull  farm.  In  1812  this  was  replaced  by 
a  larger  building.  The  first  church  to  be 
built  in  the  district  by  the  Presbyterians  was 
the  "First  Church  of  Apple  Creek,**  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  Salmon  Giddings,  May  21,  1821. 
It  had  forty-one  members  at  that  time.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Horrell,  from  Maryland,  was 
the  first  Episcopal  minister  to  settle  in  Cape 
Girardeau  District.  He  located  in  the  town 
•of  Cape  Girardeau  in  1818  and  held  services 
in  the  houses  of  members  of  the  church.  No 
•church  was  built  until  1876,  when  Rev. 
George  Moore,  of  New  York,  organized  a 
<ongregation. 

Private  schools  were  established  at  Jack- 
son and  Cape  Girardeau  prior  to  1 819.  At 
Jackson  the  earliest  teachers  were  Dr.  Barr, 
Edward  Criddle,  Mrs.  John  Scripps  and  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Ranney.  The  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools  is  given  in  the 
sketches  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  Jackson. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  county 
now  is  ninety,  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
teachers  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  school 
population  is  8,099.  The  permanent  school 
fund  is  $38,054.66.  The  population  of  the 
•county  in  1900  was  24,315.  The  estimated 
wealth  of  the  county  is  $10,500,000.  The 
townships  in  the  county  are  Apple  Creek, 
Byrd,  Cape  Girardeau,  Hubble,  Kinder,  Lib- 
•crty,  Randol,  Shawnee,  Welch  and  White 
Water.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Cape  Girardeau,  Jackson,  Oak  Ridge,  Apple- 


ton,  Allenville,  Gordonville,  Burfordville, 
Shawneetown,  Millersville,  Pocahontas  and 
Stroderville. 

Cape   Girardeau    Expedition.— In 

the  spring  of  1863  General  John  S.  Marma- 
duke,  with  4,000  Confederates,  marched  from 
Batesville,  Arkansas,  into  southeast  Missouri 
on  what  is  known  in  Confederate  history  as 
the  "Cape  Girardeau  Expedition."  Taking 
possession  of  Patterson,  whose  small  garri- 
son, under  Colonel  Smart,  evacuated  the 
place  on  their  approach,  the  Confederates 
appeared  before  Cape  Girardeau  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  26th,  and  sent  to  General  Mc- 
Neil, the  Union  officer  in  command,  a  demand 
for  surrender.  This  was  promptly  refused  and 
the  attack  was  begun  by  the  Confederates 
under  General  J.  O.  Shelby,  Colonel  John 
Q.  Burbridge  and  Colonel  G.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Missouri,  and  Colonel  Carter,  of  Texas, 
with  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Federals 
made  a  gallant  defense,  meeting  the  attack 
outside  and  in  front  of  their  works.  The 
guns  of  the  garrison  were  efficiently  served 
and  their  fire  told  severely  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  assailants,  and  the  Confederates,  seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attack,  withdrew 
under  a  heavy  fire,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field. 

Capeii,  George  D.,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, Massachusetts,  July  18,  1838,  and  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — to  which  city 
he  had  gone  for  medical  treatment — May  i, 
1893. 

Inheriting  from  ancestors  of  sterling  worth 
and  high  character  many  of  those  qualities 
which  have  made  the  representatives  of  New 
England  potent  factors  in  the  development 
of  Western  civilization,  George  D.  Capen 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  life  under  fa- 
vorable auspices,  although  he  was  not  a  child 
of  fortune  in  the  sense  of  being  born  to  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth.  He  was  educated  at 
Eliot  High  School,  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mas- 
sachusetts, quitting  the  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  commercial  pursuits  as  a  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  hat  store  in  Boston.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  well  equipped  for  a  busi- 
ness career,  energetic  and  ambitious,  knew 
something  of  the  world  and  looked  to  the 
West  as  a  country  of  boundless  resources 
and  great  opportunities  for  young  men.  The 
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assurance  that  he  could  advance  himself 
there  more  rapidly  than  in  the  East  brought 
him  to  St.  Louis  in  1858,  and,  being  with- 
out sufficient  capital  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  he  first  found  employment  in  that 
city  as  a  clerk  in  a  hide  and  leather  store. 
In  1863  he  established  a  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance and  brokerage  business  in  St.  Louis, 
and  rapidly  advanced  thereafter  to  a  leading 
place  among  the  financiers  and  capital- 
ists of  the  city.  In  1866  he  was  the  organ- 
izer of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation 
Company,  a  corporation  which  placed  on  the 
river  a  line  of  towboats  and  barges  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  grain  in  bulk  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  exporting  it  to  Europe 
by  steamers.  In  1887  he  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  Missouri  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and 
became  president  of  that  corporation.  In 
1888  he  purchased  a  large  body  of  land  in 
West  St.  Louis,  known  as  the  *'Griswold 
tract,"  and  organized  a  syndicate  which  en- 
tered upon  the  improvement  of  this  prop- 
erty on  a  scale  which  had  hardly  been 
dreamed  of  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  that  time. 
The  purchase  price  of  this  property  was 
something  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and 
in  its  improvement  the  corporation,  of  which 
Mr.  Capen  became  president  and  manager, 
expended  within  a  few  years  one  million  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  result  was 
Forest  Park  Terrace,  Westmoreland  Place 
and  Portland  Place,  a  residence  district 
hardly  equaled  in  any  other  American  city  in 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  He  married,  in 
1862,  Miss  Frances  Isabella  Pond,  daughter 
of  Charles  H.  Pond,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  for  some  years  well  known 
as  an  architect  and  builder  in  St.  Louis.  Mrs. 
Capen's  mother  belonged  to  the  noted  Went- 
worth  family,  of  New  England,  and  was  a 
descendant  of  Benning  Wentworth,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire. 

Capital    Removal     Convention. — 

Ever  since  it  became  apparent  that  the 
'^course  of  empire"  was  taking  its  way  west- 
ward wnth  great  rapidity — if  one  may  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  changing  somewhat 
Bishop  Berkeley's  famous  line  of  verse — 
there  have  been  persons,  not  inconsiderable 
in  number,  who  believed  that  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  must  in  time  also  take  its 
way  westward  to  a  location  more  central  to 
the  empire.   Inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  \'al- 


ley  have  especially  found  it  pleasing  to  cher- 
ish this  illusion,  and  at  times  there  has  been 
active  agitation  of  the  question  of  capital 
removal.  The  climax  of  activity  in  this  di- 
rection was  reached  in  1869,  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  invitations  sent  out  by  some  of 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  project  a  con- 
vention assembled  in  St.  Louis  to  inaugurate 
a  capital  removal  crusade.  It  was  called 
to  order  in  the  hall  of  the  Mercantile  Library, 
October  20,  1869,  and  a  roll  call  of  states 
showed  that  Alabama,  Alaska,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennes- 
see and  Utah  were  represented.  Missouri 
was  represented  by  a  delegation  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  headed  by  Governor  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clurg,  and  the  distinguished  jurist,  John  D. 
Caton,  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and 
Joseph  Medill,  of  the  '^Chicago  Tribune,*' 
were  among  the  delegates  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Medill  was  the  author  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention,  which  set  forth: 
That  the  present  site  of  the  national  capital 
was  selected  when  the  people  of  this  repub- 
lic were  only  a  few  millions  in  number  and 
inhabited  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast;  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  republic  had  since  increased  thir- 
teenfold  and  spread  over  a  vast  continent^ 
of  which  the  States  in  existence  when  the 
seat  of  government  was  located  formed  only 
the  eastern  edge ;  that  the  present  location 
of  the  capital  is  notoriously  inconvenient  in 
times  of  peace,  and  in  times  of  war  so  dan- 
gerously exposed  as  to  require  vast  arma- 
merits  and  untold  millions  of  money  for  its 
especial  defense,  and  that  all  the  reasons 
which  caused  the  location  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment where  it  now  is  have  become  utterly 
obsolete.  By  reason  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions, the  resolutions  following  averred  that 
it  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  handful  of  in- 
habitants of  1789  possessed  the  authority  or 
desired  to  exercise  the  power  of  fixing  the 
site  of  the  capital  forever  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac;  that  the  people  had  endured 
the  present  illy  located  capital  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  selection  of  a  permanent  place 
of  residence  for  the  government;  that  the 
center  of  the  continent  was  the  proper  place 
for  the  national  capital ;  that  the  Mississippi 
Valley  must,  for  all  time,  be  the  seat  of  em- 
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pire  for  this  continent ;  that  the  natural,  con- 
venient and  inevitable  place  for  the  capital 
of  the  republic  was  in  the  heart  of  the  val- 
ley, to  which  the  center  of  population,  wealth 
and  power  is  irresistibly  gravitating;  that, 
while  advocating  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  serve 
the  interests  of  any  particular  locality,  but 
to  urge  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  select  a  site  for  the  capital ;  and  that,  the 
removal  of  the  national  capital  being  only 
a  question  of  time,  the  convention  was  em- 
phatically opposed  to  all  expenditures  of 
money  for  the  enlargement  of  old  govern- 
ment buildings,  or  the  erection  of  new  ones 
at  the  present  seat  of  government.  The  con- 
vention further  declared  that  its  representa- 
tives were  in  earnest  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  removal  of  the  capital  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  that  they  would  not  cease 
their  eflforts  until  that  end  was  accomplished. 
A  standing  committee,  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories represented  in  the  convention,  was 
appointed  to  continue  the  agitation  in  favor 
of  capital  removal  and  to  urge  the  necessary 
legislation  upon  Congress,  and  the  conven- 
tion then  adjourned,  many  of  those  present 
being  firmly  convinced  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date  the  proposed  change  would  be 
made,  and  the  St.  Louis  delegates  fondly 
cherished  the  hope  that,  when  such  change 
should  be  made,  St.  Louis,  by  reason  oj  its 
central  location,  would  become  the  national 
capital.  It  was  a  pleasant  dream,  but  one 
which  subsequent  events  have  made  it  rea- 
sonably certain  will  never  be  realized. 

Carbon  Center. — An  important  coal 
mining  camp,  in  Vernon  County,  on  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railway, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Nevada.  In  1900  the 
estimated  population  was  600. 

Cardwell. — A  village  in  Dunklin  County, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Kennett,  on  the 
Paragould  &  Southeastern  Railway.  It  has 
a  public  school,  church,  two  staving  and 
heading  factories,  an  egg  case  factory,  a 
hotel,  and  about  half  a  dozen  other  business 
houses.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  300. 

Carkener,  Stuart,  lawyer,  was  born 
December  13,  1837,  ^"  Tecumseh,  Lenawee 


County,  Michigan,  son  of  George  Y.  and 
Sarah  E.  (Hall)  Carkener,  both  of  whom 
were  pioneers  of  southeastern  Michigan.  He 
was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  his  home  town  and  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  in 
1856.  Four  years  later  he  was  graduated  from 
that  institution.  After  leaving  college  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  and  was  an  educator  in 
the  Montgomery  City  College,  at  Montgom- 
ery City.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  read- 
ing law,  and  was  faithfully  preparing  himself 
for  the  profession  upon  which  he  had 
settled  for  his  life  work.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  imme- 
diately after  he  opened  an  office  at  Danville, 
Montgomery  County,  Missouri.  A  call  for 
more  soldiers  to  fight  for  the  Union  cause 
appealed  to  him  strongly,  however,  and  he 
responded.  He  served  throughout  the  war, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Danville.  There  he  remained 
until  1877,  when  he  removed  to  Louisiana, 
Pike  County,  Missouri,  where  he  continued 
in  the  practice  until  1887,  when  he  removed 
to  his  present  location,  Kansas  City.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  in  Kansas  City.  His  military 
experience  was  marked  by  distinction  and 
constant  promotion.  He  enrolled  a  large  part 
of  the  company  which  went  out  from  the  town 
where  he  was  residing  during  the  early  heat 
of  hostilities,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant 
of  Company  K  of  the  Thirty-third  Infantry, 
Missouri  Volunteers.  This  body  of  soldiers 
was  known  as  the  Merchants'  Regiment,  hav- 
ing been  raised  largely  through  the  eflforts 
of  Colonel,  afterward  General,  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  who  was  at  that  time  the  secretary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange.  In 
June,  1863,  Lieutenant  Carkener  became  the 
Captain  of  Company  G,  a  part  of  the  same 
regiment.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  was 
made  judge  advocate,  on  the  staflf  of  Major 
General  Joseph  A.  Mower,  also  serving  as 
division  picket  officer  of  the  First  Division, 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Mower,  and  later  on  the  staff  of  Major 
General  John  McArthur.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  appointed  provost  marshal 
of  the  city  of  Selma,  Alabama.  He  was  twice 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Helena,  Arkansas, 
July  4,  1863,  being  shot  through  the  left  arm 
and  through  the  body.  From  the  effects 
of  the  latter  wound  he  is  still  a  sufferer.  Dur- 
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ing  the  war  Captain  Carkener  participated  in 
most  of  the  important  campaigns  in  the 
West,  and  after  a  most  brilliant  career  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  August,  1865.  From  1868  to  1869 
he  was  circuit  attorney  of  the  Third  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Missouri,  composed  of  Montgom- 
ery, Warren,  Lincoln  and  Pike  Counties.  He 
has  always  been  a  prominent  Republican,  and 
in  1880  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Re- 
publican Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  where 
he  was  one  of  General  Grant's  supporters 
and  a  true  and  unflinching  member  of  the 
historic  "306."  In  1882  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  by  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Convention  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Missouri,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  he 
did  not  accept  the  nomination.  Captain 
Carkener  is  a  member  and  ruling  elder  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Kan- 
sas City.  He  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  is  a  member  of  McPherson  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Kansas  City, 
and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  past 
junior  vice  commander  of  the  Commandery 
of  Missouri.  He  was  married,  November  14, 
1866,  to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Drury,  of  Danville, 
Missouri,  daughter  of  Charles  J.  Drury,  one 
of  the  pioneers  ot  that  part  of  the  State,  and 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  To  them  five 
children,  four  daughters  and  one  son,  have 
been  born.  With  a  personal  history  in  which 
pride  is  pardonable,  Captain  Carkener  is  nev- 
ertheless of  a  retiring  disposition,  altogether 
unassuming,  and  the  popular  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  those  with  whom  he  associates 
in  social,  church  and  professional  circles  is 
genuine  and  heartfelt. 

Carleton  College. — A  private  acad- 
emy, located  at  Farmington,  St.  Francois 
County.  It  was  founded  in  1854,  by  Miss  E. 
A.  Carleton,  and  incorporated  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1859.  The  institution  was  lo- 
cated eight  miles  north  of  Farmington.  In 
1878  a  four-story  brick  building  was  built 
at  Farmington,  with  attractive  grounds  (six- 
teen acres),  and  the  institute  established  in  it. 
In  1884  an  addition  of  four  stones  was  added, 
known  as  the  *'Henry  Annex/'  named  in 
honor  of  Henry  Carleton.  The  school  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.    It  has  a  library  of  1,900  volumes. 

Carlisle,  James  L.,  lawyer  and  ex- 
postmaster  of  St.  Louis,  was  born  in  that 


city,  January  13,  1851.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  at  Washington  University 
and  at  Central  College^  Fayette,  Missouri. 
He  then  spent  two  years  at  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  2i"d  w^s  soon  afterward  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  For  three  years  he  was 
in  the  law  office  of  Glover  &  Shepley,  and 
after  leaving  this  firm  formed  a  partnership 
with  Robert  E.  Collins,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  two  years  thereafter.  Later 
he  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Carlisle  & 
Ottofy,  which  was  dissolved  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  postmastership.  From  May, 
1883,  to  January,  1891,  he  held,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  circuit  court,  the  responsible  po- 
sition of  jury  commissioner.  Mr.  Carlisle 
very  early  developed  a  predilection  and  apti- 
tude for  politics.  He  was  reared  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic faith.  For  four  years  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  city  Democratic  committee,  and 
was  the  first  man  ever  elected  to  that  post 
by  a  convention  of  the  party.  While  holding 
the  position  of  chairman  of  this  committee 
Governor  Francis  tendered  him  the  office 
of  recorder  of  voters  for  St.  Louis,  and  he 
accepted  the  appointment.  As  recorder  of 
voters,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  all  classes  of  politicians,  and  his 
rulings  did  not  always  suit  the  most  zealous 
partisans,  but  he  was  unswerving  in  his  in- 
.  terpretations  of  the  law,  and  administered 
the  .office  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  In  1894  he  was,  by  President  Qeve- 
land,  appointed  postmaster  of  St.  Louis,  serv- 
ing from  April  ist  of  that  year  to  August 
15,  1898.  As  postmaster  he  perfected  the  sys- 
tem of  street  car  transportation  of  the  local 
mails  to  and  from  outlying  stations  on  sev- 
eral of  the  city  railroad  lines ;  established  a 
considerable  number  of  new  substations,  per- 
sonally superintending  the  rearrangement 
of  the  carrier  routes,  with  the  view  of  utiliz- 
ing to  the  farthest  extent  an  inadequate  force 
of  men,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  a  service  that 
had  largely  outgrown  the  provisions  made  for 
it.  His  demeanor  in  office,  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  employes,  was  marked  by  courtesy, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  a  considerate 
kindness,  for  which  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

December  30,  1880,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  mar- 
ried, at  her  home,  on  Dardenne  Prairie,  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  to  Katherine  Otey  John- 
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son,  daughter  of  George  Steptoe  Johnson 
and  Eliza  Johnson. 

Carlisle  Training  School.— A  private 
school,  at  Jackson,  Cape  Girardeau  County, 
established  about  1889.  Its  buildings  are 
valued  at  $10,000,  and  it  has  a  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes. 

Carl  Junction. — An  incorporated  city 
of  the  fourth  class,  in  Jasper  County,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Kansas  City  division  and 
the  Girard  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railway,  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Carthage.  It  was  given  the  German  form  of 
the  Christian  name  of  Charles  Skinner,  who 
platted  it  in  1877.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
Twin  Groves.  It  has  a  public  school,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal  North, 
and  Holiness  Churches,  a  bank,  the  "Stand- 
ard," an  independent  newspaper;  the  re- 
pair shops  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railway,  a  planing  mill,  a  flourmill,  and  sev- 
eral stores.  In  1890  the  population  was  699. 
The  extensive  Lehigh  lead  and  zinc  mines 
are  just  outside  the  town. 

Carondelet. — The  first  settlement  at 
Carondelet  was  made  in  1767,  when  Clement 
de  Treget  Delor,  a  native  of  France,  who 
came  of  good  family,  and  had  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  French  Army,  built  a  stone 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  bluff  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  site  of  the  St. 
Louis  courthouse.  Gradually  other  settlers 
gathered  around  him,  and,  in  1804,  the  vil- 
lage, which  thus  came  into  existence,  had  a 
population  of  250  souls.  Its  inhabitants  were 
much  more  inclined  to  agriculture  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  village  of  St. 
Louis — ^who  were  mostly  traders — and  at  that 
time  their  occupation  was  by  no  means  a 
remunerative  one.  The  fact  that  they  were 
less  prosperous  than  their  neighbors  gave 
rise  to  the  appellation,  "Vide  Poche" — 
"Empty  Pocket" — by  which  name  the  place 
was  frequently  called  by  the  early  settlers 
of  St.  Louis.  It  was  first  named  Prairie  a 
Catalan,  after  one  Louis  Catalan.  Later  the 
name  was  changed  to  Louisbourg,  and,  in 
1794,  to  Carondelet,  the  latter  name  being 
given  it  in  honor  of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  at 
that  time  Governor  General  of  Louisiana, 
the  village  of  Carondelet  was  incorporated  by 
the  County  Court  of  St.  Louis  County  in  1832, 


and  the  first  plat  of  the  town  was  made  by 
Laurentius  M.  Filer  soon  afterward.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, March  i,  1851,  and  divided  into  three 
wards.  James  B.  Walsh  was  first  mayor  of 
the  city.  It  was  annexed  to  and  became  a 
part  of  St.  Louis  in  1870. 

Carondelet  Land  Claim.— The  prop- 
erty now  known  as  Jefferson  Barracks,  em- 
bracing 1,702  acres  of  land,  was  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of  Caronde- 
let on  the  25th  of  October,  1854.  In  1859  the 
city  of  Carondelet  instituted  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  at  Washington  for  the  re- 
covery of  this  property,  and  Carondelet  hav- 
ing, by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  become 
merged  into  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  lat- 
ter city  was  afterward  substituted  as  plain- 
tiff. In  this  suit  the  deed  of  CaVondelet  to 
the  United  States  was  claimed  to  be  invalid 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  without  considera- 
tion and  that  it  was  improperly  coerced  from 
the  authorities  of  Carondelet  by  the  officers 
of  the  government  who  had  charge  of  the 
department  of  public  lands,  by  an  unjust  and 
illegal  exercise  of  authority  in  refusing  to 
confirm  and  threatening  to  set  aside  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Carondelet  Commons.  The  history 
of  events  leading  up  to  the  filing  of  this  suit 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  origin 
of  the  claim  of  Carondelet  was  a  concession 
of  six  thousand  arpens  of  land  by  Zenon 
Trudeau,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  made  in  1796.  The  first  attempt 
to  give  location  to  this  possession  was  ma<le 
by  Soulard,  in  1797,  but  the  first  actual  sur- 
vey was  made  in  1818,  by  Elias  Rector,  who 
was  deputy  surveyor  under  William  Rector, 
the  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  This  survey 
was  never  approved  by  the  surveyor  general. 
In  1834  Elias  T.  Langham,  the  surveyor 
general,  caused  J.  C.  Brown  to  retrace  and 
re-establish  Rector's  survey,  and  he  duly  ap- 
proved it.  The  survey  contains  9,904  acres 
of  land,  according  to  the  metes  and  bounds 
as  described  in  the  field  notes,  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  found  that  after  the  deduction  of 
the  1,700  acres  included  in  the  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks tract,  there  still  remained  nearly  1,000 
acres  more  than  the  6,000  arpens.  This 
was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Land 
Department  at  Washington  until  1839.  An 
investigation  was  then  made  of  the  whole 
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matter,  the  result  of  which  was  an  order, 
made  in  1841  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  OfKce  to  Surveyor  General 
Millburn,  directing  a  new  survey  of  the  Com- 
mons, reserving  1,702  acres  for  military  pur- 
poses— the  barracks  having  been  previously 
located  at  their  present  site  in  1826— upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  public  land — allowing 
6,000  arpens  to  Carondelet  for  her  commons, 
and  restoring  the  remainder  not  covered  by 
private  claims  to  sale  as  pubHc  lands.  But 
this  order  was  never  carried  out.  Finally, 
the  authorities  of  Carondelet,  perceiving  that 
if  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  reserva- 
tion was  made  good  the  main  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  settlement  would  be  removed, 
made  the  deed  of  October,  1854,  and  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1855,  another  survey,  on  the 
basis  of  Brown's,  but  marking  the  ])arracks 
property  as  reserved,  was  made  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  as  the  true  survey  of  tlie  Caron- 
delet Commons.  Dissatisfied  with  this  adjudi- 
cation of  the  matter,  the  Carondelet  authori- 
ties afterward  brought  suit,  as  already  stated. 
This  suit  was  carried  to  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort, and  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  deed  to 
the  barracks  property  was  valid,  as  based 
upon  an  equitable  compromise  of  a  long 
pending  and  doubtful  question  of  title.  (See 
City  of  St.  Louis  vs.  I'nited  States,  92  U.  S., 

^'  ^  ^'^  James  O.  Broadhead. 

Carpenter,  Georj^e  Oliver,  was  born 
February  17,  1852,  in  Wakefield,  formerly 
known  as  South  Reading,  a  town  ten  miles 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts.  When  he  was 
ten  years  old  the  elder  Carpenter  removed 
his  family  to  Boston,  and  the  son  grew  to 
manhood  and  completed  his  education  in 
that  city.  He  attended  the  Park  Latin  School 
and  English  High  School,  and  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  what  is  known  as  a  "Frank- 
lin Medal  Scholar"  at  the  last  named  institu- 
tion. After  graduating  from  the  high  school 
he  took  a  special  course  in  chemistry  at  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  and 
then  came  West  to  enter  upon  a  business  ca- 
reer in  St.  Louis.  He  arrived  there  in  Sep- 
tember of  1870,  and  was  first  employed  as 
an  entry  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  St.  Louis 
Lead  &  Oil  Company.  He  filled  successively 
all  the  office  positions  in  connection  with  that 
establishment,  and  finally  became  secretary 


of  the  company.  In  1877  he  was  made  vice 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  in  1890  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency.  In  1891  this  com- 
pany, together  with  the  Southern  and  Collier 
Lead  &  Oil  Companies,  of  St.  Louis,  amalga- 
mated their  interests  with  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company,  and  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  then  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  interests 
of  this  great  corporation  in  St.  Louis.  A  man 
of  broad  business  capacity  and  superior  ex- 
ecutive ability,  his  activities  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  have  covered  a  wide  field  of 
enterprise,  and  besides  giving  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
he  is  at  the  present  time  interested  in  and 
officially  identified  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  of  St.  Louis ;  the  Tudor  Iron 
Works,  the  St.  Louis  Safe  Deposit  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing Company,  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  & 
Northern  Railway,  and  the  Madison  Coal 
Company,  corporations  representing,  in  the 
aggregate,  large  commercial,  industrial  and 
financial  interests..  April  7,  1880,  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  G.  Greeley,  daughter  of  A.  G. 
(Greeley,  of  Boston,  and  has  two  sons,  George 
Ohver  Carpenter,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  Greeley 
Carpenter.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  well  knowm 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  work  of  the 
leading  literary  and  benevolent  organizations 
of  women  in  St.  Louis. 

Carpenter,  James  M.,  was  born  in 
Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  October  15,  1832. 
He  was  reared  in  that  State  and  educated  at 
old  Centre  College,  of  Danville.  Coming  to 
St.  Louis,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  in 
1850,  he  began  his  business  career  as  collector 
for  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  at  a 
salary  of  ten  dollars  a  month.  That  his  work 
was  satisfactory  to  his  employers  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  within  a  year  he  was  recom- 
mended by  them  for  a  much  more  lucrative 
and  responsible  position,  and  became  book- 
keeper and  cashier  for  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  Judge  Bryan  Mullanphy.  This  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  the  Mullanphy  Relief 
Board  was  organized,  when  he  was  elected 
its  first  secretary.  While  filling  this  position 
he  studied  law  for  a  time,  but,  becoming  in- 
terested in  real  estate  operations  and  finding 
this  business  to  his  liking,  he  turned  his 
attention  in  this  direction  and  has  devoted  his 
time  and  talents,  for  many  years,  to  the 
development  of  the  real  estate  interests  of 
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the  city.  He  is  president  of  the  Rex  Realty 
Company,  and  vice  president  of  the  Rex 
Mining  Company,  with  mines  at  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, and  operating  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant mining  enterprises  in  that  portion  of  the 
State.  He  is  also  vice  president  and  next  to 
the  largest  shareholder  in  the  Lindell  Real 
Estate  Company;  has  been  president  of  the 
Jefferson  Rank,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  that  bank,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Hope  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
a  prominent  layman  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  deacons  of  Compton  Avenue 
Church  of  that  denomination.  January  ii, 
1859,  Mr.  Carpenter  married  Miss  Caroline 
Clarkson,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Clarkson,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  but  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Carr,  Alfred  W.,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  1804,  and  educated  at  Transylvania 
University,  at  Lexington,  in  that  State.  In 
1821  he  came  to  Missouri  and  entered  on  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  St.  Charles  Circuit.  He 
gave  great  promise  of  usefulness  and  emi- 
nence, for  he  was  the  descendant  of  a  family 
that  had  achieved  high  positions  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  field  in  Kentucky,  but  he  died  at  an 
-early  age.  His  descendants  are  still  living  in 
St.  Louis. 

Carr,  Edward  Dwight,  dentist, 
Kansas  City,  was  born  May  10,  1852,  in 
Truxton,  Cortland  County,  New  York,  son 
of  Delevan  W.  and  Lovenia  D.  (Buck)  Carr. 
Both  the  father  and  mother  were  natives  of 
that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
which  Edward  Dwight  Carr  spent  his  early 
days,  and  the  lineage  is  of  the  forceful 
Scotch-Irish  union,  furnishing  a  family  record 
in  which  pride  is  amply  justified.  The  son, 
Edward  Dwight,  was  educated  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Cortland,  New  York,  where  the 
preparatory  foundation  was  laid,  and  later  he 
attended  the  Homer  Academy,  an  institution 
of  learning  in  that  vicinity.  The  study  of 
the  profession  of  dentistry  was  begun  in  the 
dental  department  of  Harvard  College,  and 
the  prescribed  course  was  completed  so  that 
graduation  honors  were  realized  February 
II,  1874,  the  degree  of  D.  M.  D.  being  con- 
ferred. Dr.  Carr's  first  location  for  the 
practice  of  dentistry  was  at  DeRuyter,  New 


York,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  followed  an  inclination  to  remove  to  the 
West  and  the  objective  point  was  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  where  he  has  continuously  re- 
sided since  that  time.  In  the  fall  of  1877 
he  established  the  first  dental  depot  in  Kan- 
sas City,  it  being  the  supply  house  for  the 
dentists  of  a  vast  stretch  of  territory.  In 
this  business  he  continued  until  1881,  when 
he  sold  the  stock  and,  at  the  close  of  another 
year,  resumed  the  active  practice  of  his  prO' 
fession.  This  early  experience  in  the  work 
of  supplying  the  dentists  of  the  West  with 
materials  and  instruments  for  their  profes- 
sional needs  won  for  him  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  name  of  this  representative  of 
dentistry  was  known  throughout  all  the  fertile 
country  tributary  to  Kansas  City.  It  was 
then  a  pioneer  industry  that  flourished  as  it 
grew  and  it  builded  for  its  owner  a  reputa- 
tion that  has  been  fruitful  throughout  the 
succeeding  years.  Since  1882  Dr.  Carr  has 
been  prominently  identified  in  his  profession 
and  he  has  also  been  a  factor  in  the  social 
affairs  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves. 
Although  not  a  political  worker,  he  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  principles  of  Democracy  and  is 
an  earnest  advocate  of  that  party's  funda- 
mental principles.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Church  of  This  World  and  holds  a  sitting  in 
Dr.  Roberts'  church  in  Kansas  City.  In  the 
world  of  secrets  he  holds  memberships  in  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Heptasophs,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters  and  the  Court  of  Honor.  He 
was  married  October  7,  1882,  to  Miss  A.  F. 
Gorton,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Gorton,  of  New  Cambria,  Missouri.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Carr  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  eastern 
Missouri  and  was  actively  identified  with  the 
growth  of  Macon  County  during  its  develop- 
ment period.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  two 
children  have  been  born,  and  with  their 
parents  they  enjoy  the  ideal,  modest  home 
life.  The  head  of  the  family,  although  unas- 
suming in  manner,  holds  the  confidence  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  his  career 
stands  out  as  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  dentistry  in  western  Missouri. 

Carr,  Robert  E,,  manufacturer,  banker 
and  railroad  president,  was  born  August  8, 
1827,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  received 
a  common   school  education.     In    1847  he 
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came  to  St.  Louis  and  began  life  there  as 
clerk  in  an  iron  foundry,  at  a  salary  of  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  His  genius  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  gained  for  him  rapid 
promotion,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  business,  which 
was  conducted  with  great  success  under  the 
firm  name  of  Dowdell,  Carr  &  Co.,  until  1856. 
He  retired  from  this  business  in  that  year, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  but  later  became 
cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  and  still  later- 
president  of  that  institution.  In  1868  he 
made  a  tour  of  Europe  with  his  family,  and 
soon  after  his  return  took  a  contract  for 
building  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
he  completed  in  1870.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Railroad  Company 
in  1871,  and  later  he  was  also  president  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad 
Company.  A  man  of  the  highest  adminis- 
trative ability  and  fine  social  qualities,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  business  men  of  St.  Louis 
during  the  years  of  his  active  life. 

Carr,  William  C,  was  born  in  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia,  April  15,  1783,  and 
after  studying  law  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1804. 
After  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  went 
to  Ste.  Genevieve,  which  seemed  to  be  a  more 
promising  place,  and  there  located;  but,  after 
practicing  his  profession  for  a  year,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  and  made  it  his  perma- 
nent home.  His  abilities  and  learning  soon 
brought  him  into  prominence,  and  in  1826  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Miller  judge  of 
the  circuit  court,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
eight  years,  retiring  to  private  life  in  1834. 
His  circuit  embraced  five  counties  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Arkansas  line,  and  was  a 
favorite  field  of  practice  for  young  St.  Louis 
lawyers — among  them  Hamilton  R.  Gamble, 
afterward  governor  of  the  State;  John  F. 
Darby,  afterward  member  of  Congress  and 
mayor  of  the  city;  Edward  Bates,  afterward 
Attorney  General  in  President  Lincoln's  first 
cabinet,  and  Henry  S.  Geyer,  afterward 
United  States  Senator.  In  1832  charges  of 
neglect  of  duty,  incapacity  and  favoritism 
were  brought  against  him,  and  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
but  on  the  protracted  trial  that  followed  he 
was  acquitted.  On  his  death  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  bar,  at  which  resolutions  of 
respect  were  adopted.     In  1834  he  resigned 


his  judgeship  and  retired  to  private  life,  and 
died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

Carringrton,  William  Thomas,  edu- 
cator, editor  and  public  official,  was  bom 
January  23,  1854,  in  Callaway  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  father,  William  Carring^on,  who 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  born  June  2, 
1815,  in  Montgomery  County,  and  emigrated 
to  Missouri  with  his  father  in  1826,  settling 
in  Callaway  County.  Mr.  Carring^on's 
grandfather,  Randolph  Carrington,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  after  emigrating  to 
Missouri  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Callaway 
County  until  his  death  in  1840.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  burying  ground,  now 
the  public  cemetery  of  the  town  of  Carring- 
ton, named  after  William  T.  Carrington's 
father.  The  Carrington  family  of  Virginia, 
from  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  de- 
scends, is  very  large  and  traces  its  ancestry 
back  to  General  Paul  Carrington,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Mr.  Carrington's  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Susan  Fisher,  and  she  also  was  a  native  of 
Callaway  County.  Her  father  was  Thomas 
Fisher,  and  her  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Humphreys.  Mr.  Carrington  was  educated 
in  Sugar  Grove  Academy  and  Westminster 
College  at  Fulton,  and  later  took  a  course  at 
Kirksville  State  N*ormal  School.  He  com- 
menced teaching  in  1872  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Callaway  County.  He  taught  three  winter 
schools,  spending  the  remainder  of  the  four 
years,  from  1872  to  1876,  in  pursuing  his 
studies  at  college.  In  1876  he  located  at 
Piedmont,  Wayne  County,  Missouri,  where 
he  remained  two  years  teaching,  and  then 
spent  one  year  at  Arrow  Rock,  Missouri. 
He  was  next  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Missouri,  for  two  years,  and  was 
engaged  for  two  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  public  school  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Aban- 
doning teaching  for  a  season,  he  removed  to 
Jefferson  City,  where  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  He  remained  there  four 
years  in  this  capacity,  and  then  went  to 
Springfield,  Missouri,  where  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  for  five  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  engagement  he  was 
selected  as  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Mexico,  Missouri.  After  remain- 
ing at  Mexico  two  years,'  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  Springfield  and  take  the  principal- 
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ship  of  the  high  school.  This  position  he 
retained  until  December,  1898,  when,  having 
been  elected  State  superintendent  of  pubHc 
schools,  he  resigned.  While  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  schools  he  founded  the  '^Missouri 
School  Journal,"  which  rapidly  attained  an 
influential  standing  in  educational  circles. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  has  not 
missed  an  annual  meeting  since  1874.  When 
a  boy,  Superintendent  Carrington  had  an 
experience  of  some  years  of  roughing  it  in 
the  woods,  being  engaged  with  his  father  in 
supplying  railroad  timbers  and  ties.  This 
experience  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  life,  as  it  gave  him  an  insight 
into  the  character  and  worth  of  laboring  men 
that  has  been  invaluable  to  him.  In  politics 
he  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  never 
sought  or  held  public  office  until  elected 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  with 
the  exceptiop  of  holding  the  office  of  school 
commissioner  of  Cape  Girardeau  County 
from  1881  to  1883.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church — ^although  raised  a  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian — and  is  an  active 
church  worker  and  has  held  the  position  of 
deacon  in  his  congregation.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  also  of  the 
Order  of  Modern  Woodmen.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1879  to  Miss  Mary  Dillard  HoUoway, 
of  Saline  County,  Missouri,  daughter  of 
John  T.  and  Nannie  (Batterton)  HoUoway. 
Her  ancestors  emigrated  from  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  Boone  County,  but  her  parents 
removed  to  Saline  County,  where  her  father 
was  a  prosperous  farmer.  Her  grandfather 
on  her  mother's  side  was  Lemuel  Batterton, 
the  founder  of  a  large  family  in  Boone 
County.  Superintendent  Carrington*s  father 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Callaway  County.  He  held 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  county  court  almost 
continuously  for  thirty  years,  from  1854  to 
1884,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing 
about  a  compromise  in  the  celebrated  bond 
case  between  the  county  and  its  bondholders. 
Superintendent  Carrington,  as  an  educator, 
has  begun  an  educational  campaign  in  favor 
of  getting  away  from  abstractions,  formalities 
and  authority,  to  more  concrete  presenta- 
tions and  to  literature.  He  places  culture 
studies  above  formal  studies,  and  it  is  be- 
Heved  that  his  administration  will  have  a  most 
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wholesome   effect,   more   especially   on   the 
rural  and  village  schools  of  the  State. 

Carroll,  Charles  Cecilius,  lawyer, 
was  born  October  10,  1810,  in  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  son  of  Colonel  Henry 
James  Carroll  and  Elizabeth  Barnes  (King) 
Carroll.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  King  family, 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  King,  baronet,  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1683.  This  Irish  nobleman 
came  to  America  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Pres- 
byterianism  in  the  colony  of  Maryland.  Rev. 
John  Henry  and  Rev.  John  Hampton,  both 
descendants  of  the  King  family,  were  among 
the  founders  of  the  first  Presbytery  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1716.  From  Sir  Thomas  King 
sprang  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Colonel 
Thomas  King,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was 
one  of  these,  and  his  daughter,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Henry  James  Carroll, 
was  sole  heiress  to  his  estate.  Colonel  Car- 
roll, the  father  of  Charles  Cecilius  Carroll, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Carrolls,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  and  Charles  Carroll,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  his  cousin. 
After  his  marriage,  Colonel  Henry  James 
Carroll  continued  to  reside  at  Kingston  Hall, 
the  name  which  had  been  given  to  the  King 
homestead,  and  there  his  children  were  born 
and  reared.  Charles  Collins  Carroll  lived 
there  until  his  marriage,  after  which  he 
settled  in  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County, 
Maryland.  Having  been  educated  for  the 
law,  he  practiced  his  profession  there  until 
1834,  when  he  removed  to  Princess  Anne, 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.  During  his 
residence  there  he  served  two  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  gained  prominence, 
both  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  lawyer.  His 
brother,  Thomas  King  Carroll,  was  for  many 
years  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland, 
and  was  at  one  time  governor  of  that  State. 
In  1837  Charles  C.  Carroll  removed  to  St. 
Louis  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  city.  He  was  long  a 
prominent  member  of  the  bar,  and  was  an 
honored  resident  of  the  city  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  16,  1882.  He  was 
twice  married,  first,  in  1829,  to  Ann 
Olivia  Smith,  and  after  her  death,  to 
Sarah  EHzabeth  Belt,  who  became  his 
wife  in    1848. 
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Carroll,  Christopher  J.,  was  born 
December  24,  1866,  in  East  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. His  parents,  Edward  J.  and  Mary 
(Ruth)  Carroll,  were  both  born  in  Ireland, 
but  came  to  this  country  with  their  parents 
in  infancy,  the  families  locating  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  grandparents  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  died  in  Hartford  County  at 
very  advanced  ages.  Edward  J.  Carroll  is 
still  living  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and 
his  wife  is  sixty-three  years  old.  They  have 
eight  living  children.  C.  J.  Carroll  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  entered  the 
high  school  in  Hartford.  He  then  took  a 
course  in  a  Hartford  business  college  and, 
leaving  that  institution  during  his  seven- 
teenth year,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hart- 
ford Rubber  Works  as  bookkeeper.  He  was 
also  employed  in  this  capacity  by  John  W. 
Gray  &  Co.,  and  gave  early  evidence 
of  business  tact  and  ability.  In  1887  he 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Kaw  Valley  Iron  Works 
as  bookkeeper.  Later  he  entered  the  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  in  Kansas  City,  doing 
clerical  work.  In  1892  Mr.  Carroll  went  to 
New  York  and  took  a  course  in  the  United 
States  College  of  Embalming,  having  decided 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  undertaking  busi- 
ness. He  returned  to  Kansas  City  two  years 
later  and  opened  an  undertaking  establish- 
ment. He  opened  his  present  large  under- 
taking parlors  at  1222  McGee  Street, 
Kansas  City,  in  1895,  and  has  built  up  a  large 
business,  under  the  name  of  the  Carroll- 
Davidson  Undertaking  Company,  occupying 
a  place  among  the  most  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful of  Kansas  City's  business  men.  Mr. 
Carroll  also  has  a  large  livery  establishment, 
at  1408-10  Walnut  Street,  which  is  known  as 
the  Carroll-Marshall  Livery  Company.  He 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Stephens,  in 
1900,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Em- 
balming. He  has  been  an  active  Democrat 
ever  since  his  first  vote  was  cast,  but  has 
never  been  an  aspirant  for  elective  honors. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Carroll  has  been  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  and  has  passed  through  all  of 
the  official  chairs  in  that  society.  He  also 
holds  membership  in  the  Order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  a  number  of  insurance  organ- 
izations.   In   social   affairs    Mr.    Carroll   is 


active  and  maintains  a  popularity  in  keeping 
with  his  personality  and  happy  traits  of  char- 
acter. As  a  business  man  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial standing  and  is  always  ready  to  lend 
a  hand  to  wholesome  movements  projected  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  good. 

Carroll  County.— A  county  in  the 
northwest  central  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Livingston  County;  east  by 
Grand  River,  which  separates  it  from  Chari- 
ton County;  south  by  the  Missouri  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Saline  and  Lafayette 
Counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Ray  and  Cald- 
well Counties ;  area,  443,000  acres.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  generally  undulating, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  it  prairie,  and  about  one- 
fourth  level  bottom  land,  the  remainder 
ranging  from  low  hills  to  bluffs,  with  belts 
of  timber  following  the  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  soil  of  the  bottom  lands  is  an 
almost  black  alluvial  loam  of  inexhaustible 
fertility.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  and  prairies 
is  also  loam,  containing  considerable  sand, 
and  of  great  productiveness.  Originally 
about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  county 
was  in  timber,  some  of  which  still  remains, 
consisting  of  the  different  varieties  of  oak, 
hickory,  hackberry,  walnut,  sycamore,  maple, 
locust  and  lind,  cottonwood,  etc.  The  Grand 
River,  which  winds  along  the  eastern  border, 
with  its  numerous  small  tributaries,  waters 
and  drains  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  Wakenda — "God's  River" — flows  from 
the  western  border  eastwardly,  and  empties 
into  the  Missouri  about  fifteen  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Grand  River.  Turkey  Creek 
flows  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  southwardly  into  the  Wakenda. 
Other  streams  are  Big  Creek,  Hurricane, 
Shootman,  Little  Wakenda  and  Modd 
Creeks.  Within  an  area  of  about  fifty  square 
miles  north  of  the  center  of  the  county,  are 
a  number  of  mounds,  some  of  them  as  much 
as  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  At  De  Witt,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  are  evidences  of  earth- 
works erected  by  some  prehistoric  race. 
The  mounds  are  laid  out  regularly,  and  one 
large  mound  on  an  elevation  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
four  different  counties  coming  into  view. 
The  chief  mineral  is  coal,  which  crops  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  Some  years 
ago  small  quantities  of  iron  and  lead  ores 
were  found,  but  never  in  any  quantity  to 
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justify  attempts  to  open  mines.  There  is 
abundance  of  fire  clay  and  building  stone  of 
excellent  quality.  Of  the  land  90  per  ^ent 
is  under  cultivation.  The  yield  to  the  acre, 
on  an  average,  is :  Com,  40  bushels ;  wheat, 
18  bushels,  and  oats,  35  bushels.  Potatoes 
average  150  to  200  bushels  to  the  acre; 
tobacco,  1,000  pounds ;  clover  seed,  2  bushels ; 
timothy  seed,  3J4  bushels;  timothy  hay,  2^ 
tons.  The  most  profitable  occupations  of 
the  residents  of  the  county  are  agriculture, 
stock-raising  and  fruit-growing.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, in  1898,  there  were  shipped  from  the 
county:  Cattle,  25,388  head;  hogs,  81,322 
head;  sheep,  2,210  head;  horses  and  mules, 
2,089  bead;  wheat,  160,155  bushels;  oats, 
11,256  bushels;  corn,  58,168  bushels;  flour, 
1,422,975  pounds;  corn  meal,  28,000  pounds; 
shipstuff,  82,000  pounds;  clover  seed,  41,815 
pounds;  timothy  seed,  27,000  pounds;  lum- 
ber, 144,100  feet;  logs,  1^,000  feet;  walnut 
logs,  12,000  feet;  cooperage,  11  cars;  brick, 
10,250;  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  14  cars;  stone, 
223  cars;  wood,  84,035  pounds;  tobacco,. 
65,000  pounds ;  potatoes,  7,200  bushels ;  poul- 
try, 1, 139*234  pounds;  eggs,  543^877  dozen; 
butter,  106,339  pounds ;  dressed  meats,  8,305 
pounds;  lard,  4,010  pounds;  tallow,  14485 
pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  90,336  pounds; 
peaches,  373  baskets;  strawberries,  172 
crates;  fresh  fruit,  315,110  pounds;  dried 
fruits,  1,575  pounds;  vegetables,  13,873 
pounds;  onions,  1,639  bushels.  Other  arti- 
cles exported  were  cordwood,  sand,  cheese, 
honey,  molasses,  cider,  canned  goods,  nursery 
stock,  furs  and  feathers.  The  many  mounds 
and  earthworks  in  different  parts  of  Carroll 
County  bear  evidence  that  in  ages  long  past, 
the  race  known  as  the  mound-builders  occu- 
pied that  section.  When  the  French  traders 
visited  the  country,  and  as  late  as  1820,  tribes 
of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  occupied  the  terri- 
tory immediately  west  of  the  Grand  River  as 
their  hunting  ground.  They  had  two  or 
three  villages.  One,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  was  occupied  for  some  years  after 
the  first  permanent  white  settlers  located  in 
the  country.  Chief  among  the  first  to  estab- 
lish trading  camps  were  Jean  Pierre  Chou- 
teau and  Joseph  Robidoux,  the  founder  of 
St.  Joseph.  As  early  as  1800  these  venture- 
some men  visited  the  country.  Chouteau, 
with  one  Blandeau,  had  a  trading  post  near 
the  Indian  village  at  the  bend  of  the  Missouri, 


near  the  present  site  of  Brunswick,  and 
Robidoux  had  established  a  post  about  six 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  River. 
When  the  Indians  began  to  leave  the  country 
and  move  westward,  Robidoux  followed  and 
established  a  post  at  Black  Snake  Hills,  now 
the  site  of  St.  Joseph.  The  first  cabin  in  the 
Carroll  County  territory  was  built  in  the  fall 
of  1 81 7  by  a  trapper,  Martin  Palmer,  who 
ventured  into  the  country  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  Grand  River,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the 
Indians  demonstrated  their  displeasure 
toward  him  and  he  returned  to  the  settlement 
on  the  Chariton  River.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  Carroll 
County,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
tradition,  was  made  in  1819  by  John  Standley 
and  William  Turner,  who  came  from  North 
Carolina  with  their  families,  and  settled  on 
land  near  the  present  site  of  Carrollton.  The 
territory  then  was  a  part  of  Howard  County. 
Soon  after  the  Standley  and  Turner  families 
were  settled  in  their  new  homes,  the  Hard- 
wick,  RifFe,  Wooley  and  Carey  families  and  a 
few  others  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  Some 
few  settlers  located  on  land  along  the 
Wakenda,  called  so  by  the  Indians  and  mean- 
ing "God's  River,"  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  game  along  its  banks  and  the  fish 
it  contained.  Owing  to  the  rank  growths 
along  its  banks  and  the  resultant  decaying 
vegetation,  the  settlers  became  affected  with 
malaria,  and  soon  abandoned  their  location, 
and  sought  homes  in  more  healthful  localities. 
During  the  next  few  years  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous immigration  into  the  country.  Ray 
County  was  organized  November  16,  1820, 
and  prior  to  1833  and  subsequent  to  1820 
the  territory  now  Carroll  County  was  a  part 
of  Ray  County.  The  county  was  divided  into 
two  townships  called  Missouritan  and  Grand 
River.  Afterward  Missouritan  was  called 
Wyaconda  or  Wakenda.  The  first  represen- 
tative in  the  State  Legislature  from  this 
county,  when  it  was  part  of  Ray,  was  Martin 
Palmer,  a  hunter  and  trapper,  an  odd  char- 
acter, of  the  frontier  genus  and  Davy 
Crockett  species.  He  called  himself  the 
"Ring-tailed  Panther,"  or,  as  he  pronounced 
it,  "Painter,"  and  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen. 
He  was  uneducated,  unpolished,  profane  and 
pugilistic.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature he  attended  he  raised  a  row,  got  into 
a  rough  and  tumble  fight,  and  when  Governor 
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McNair  ran  out  into  the  crowd  and  com- 
manded the  peace,  Palmer  g^ve  him  a 
knock-out  blow,  landing  him  some  distance 
away.  About  1830  Palmer  removed  to 
Texas,  took  part  in  her  war  for  independence, 
and  at  its  close  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  republic,  on  account,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  of  his  experience  in  statecraft 
in  Missouri.  January  2,  1833,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  organizing  the  County  of 
Carroll.  John  Morse,  Felix  Redding  and 
Elias  Guthrie  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  the  county  seat.  The  first  circuit 
court  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Nathaniel 
Carey,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Carrolltoh,  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Ryland  presiding.  Joseph 
Dickson,  then  county  clerk,  was  appointed 
by  the  judge,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  John 
Curl  was  sheriff.  Only  two  attorneys,  John 
Wilson'  and  Amos  Rees,  were  entitled  and 
permitted  to  practice.  The  various  terms  of 
the  court  continued  to  be  held  at  Cary's 
house  until  the  July  term  of  1834,  which  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  John  Standley,  as 
were  the  two  successive  terms.  The  first 
term  held  in  the  courthouse  of  the  county 
was  on  June  25,  1835,  the  courthouse  having 
just  been  completed.  Among  the  various 
judges  and  attorneys  who,  in  the  early  days, 
presided  at  these  sittitngs  or  practiced  in  the 
courts,  and  who  afterward  became  more  or 
less  famous,  may  be  mentioned,  Alexander 
W.  Doniphan,  Thomas  E.  Burch,  James  A. 
Clark,  George  W.  Dunn,  Robert  C.  Ewing, 
Robert  D.  Ray,  Austin  A.  King  and  Peter  H. 
Burnett,  the  last  named  afterward  first  gov- 
ernor of  California.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1833,  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Carey,  the 
county  court  was  organized;  the  justices 
were  Thomas  Hardwick,  William  Curl  and 
William  Crockett.  Joseph  Dickson  was  ap- 
pointed county  clerk,  and  John  Curl  was 
sworn  in  as  sheriff  and  Rial  Bryant  as 
coroner.  The  court  ordered  the  clerk  to 
issue  six  blank  licenses  for  ferries,  six  for 
venders  of  merchandise,  six  for  retailers  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  three  for  peddlers  of 
clocks  and  other  wares.  Thus  was  inaug- 
urated and  put  in  motion  the  legal  machinery 
of  Carroll  County.  The  present  courthouse, 
was  built  in  1868.  It  was  built  as  a  wing  of 
a  contemplated  structure  much  larger  and 
grander  than  the  house  now  standing,  but  the 
plan  of  the  larger  structure  has  never  been 
carried  out  and  the  old  building  still  serves 


its  purpose  as  the  temple  of  justice.  The 
original  bill  for  the  organization  of  the 
county  provided  that  it  be  named  Wakenda, 
but  before  action  upon  it  was  taken  the  death 
of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  (who  died 
November  14,  1832),  was  announced  and  in 
his  honor  the  name  was  changed  to  Carroll 
County.  The  settlement  founded  by  John 
Standley  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  and 
the  place  was  called  Carrollton,  after  the 
home  of  Charles  Carroll,  the  noted  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1836 
the  county  seat  was  described  as  a  "small 
place,  eight  miles  from  Caton's  Landing." 
At  that  time  it  did  not  contain  a  courthouse 
and  the  only  store  in  the  county  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wakenda.  Wetmore,  in  his 
"Gazetteer,"  published  in  1837,  stated  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wakenda  was  "a  good  place 
for  a  pork  house."  Carrollton  was  not 
platted  as  a  town  until  1837.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1847,  2i"d  reincorporated  in  1865. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Carroll  County  fur- 
nished for  the  Federal  service.  Company  M, 
Seventh  Cavalry,  Missouri  State  Militia — 
captain,  Oscar  B.  Quenn,  who  enlisted  as  a 
private,  was  promoted  through  the  various 
ranks,  and  was  mustered  out  as  captain  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  with  Company  K,  Twenty- 
third  Missouri  Infantry  Volunteers.  All  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  last  named  com- 
pany, except  the  captain,  were  from  Carroll 
County.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of 
enlisted  men  from  Carroll  County  who  served 
in  other  regiments.  To  the  Confederate 
Army  the  county  furnished  Company  C  of 
Slack's  Fourth  Division,  Missouri  State 
Guard,  H.  B.  Breuster,  captain;  the  Carroll- 
ton Light  Infantry,  Company  B  of  the  First 
Infantry,  Missouri  State  Guard;  Company 
E  of  Slack's  Division;  Company  H,  Third 
Regiment,  Polk's  Corps,  and  a  large  list  who 
served  in  other  commands.  Carroll  County 
is  divided  into  twenty-two  townships,  named, 
respectively,  Carrollton,  Cherry  Valley,  De 
Witt,  Combs,  Egypt,  Eugene,  Fairfield,  HilL 
Hurricane,  Leslie,  Miami,  Moss  Creek, 
Prairie,  Ridge,  Rockford,  Smith,  Stokes 
Mound,  Sugar  Tree,  Trotter,  Van  Horn, 
Wakenda  and  Washington.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  town  lots  in  the 
county  in  1899  was  $5,597,971 ;  estimated  full 
value,  $16,793,913;  assessed  value  of  personal 
property,  including  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
$2,290,442;  estimated  full  value,  $5,726,105; 
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assessed  value  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, $239,650;  estimated  full  value,  $479,- 
300;  assessed  value  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graph, $1,335,068.49.  There  are  91.44  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Kansas  City,  running  from 
Carrollton  in  a  northeastwardly  direction, 
leaving  the  county  at  the  northeast  corner; 
the  Wabash,  entering  the  county  near  the 
junction  of  the  Grand  and  Missouri  Rivers 
on  the  eastern  border,  and  passing  west- 
wardly  through  Carrollton  and  leaving  the 
county  a  little  north  of  the  southwest  corner, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  enter- 
ing the  county  a  little  north  of  the  southwest 
comer,  passing  through  Carrollton,  and  run- 
ning in  a  northeastwardly  direction,  leaving 
the  county  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the 
eastern  line.  The  number  of  schools  in  the 
county  in  1898  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ;  the  number  of  teachers  employed  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight;  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  8,400;  amount  of  permanent 
school  fund,  both  township  and  county,  $98,- 
15506.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1900 
was  26,455. 

Carrollton.— The  judicial  seat  of  Carroll 
County,  a  city  operating  under  special  char- 
ter, situated  near  the  center  of  the  county, 
on  the  Wabash,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  and  the  Kansas  City  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads, 
sixty-six  miles  from  Kansas  City,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  miles  from  Jefferson 
City,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  The  city  is  located  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  bluffs,  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
affording  an  extended  view  of  the  river  bot- 
toms for  many  miles.  John  Standley  was  the 
first  settler,  and  made  the  first  improvements 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  and  donated 
the  site  for  the  courthouse.  George  W. 
Folger,  who  located  there  in  1832,  was  the 
first  physician  in  the  town,  and  the  first 
school  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Folger. 
Joseph  Dickson  was  appointed  the  first  post- 
master in  1834.  The  town  was  laid  out  in 
1833,  incorporated  in  1847,  ^^^  the  charter 
under  which  it  now  operates  bears  date  of 
March  20,  1871.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice since  the  organization  of  the  county.  It 
has  well  graded  and  shaded  streets,  and  is 
compactly  built.  It  has  two  fine  school 
buildings,  costing  $50,000,  and  a  school  for 


colored  children.  There  are  ten  churches  in 
the  city — Catholic,  Baptist,  Christian,  German 
Lutheran, Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and 
two  churches  supported  by  the  colored  resi- 
dents. The  various  leading  fraternal  orders 
have  lodges  in  the  town,  the  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias  having  fine 
halls.  There  is  an  opera  house,  three  banks, 
two  flouring  mills,  a  woolen  mill,  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  steam  laundry,  brick  and  tile 
works,  brick  works,  a  wagon  factory,  harness 
factory,  two  cigar  factories,  three  hotels,  two 
newspapers,  the  "Republican  Record"  and 
the  ^'Democrat,"  and  about  one  hundred 
other  business  places,  including  stores,  lum- 
ber  and  coal  yards,  and  shops.  The  city  has 
electric  lights,  waterworks,  a  well  equipped 
fire  department,  a  telephone  system,  and  all 
the  improvements  generally  found  in  a  pro- 
gressive citv.  The  population  in  1900  was 
3,854. 

Carson,  Norman  B.,  surgeon,  was 
born  November  9,  1844,  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  son  of  James  O.  and  Barbara 
(Bruce)  Carson.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Carson,  was  the  leading  member  of  the 
bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Carson  family  is 
one  of  the  old  families  of  the  "City  of  Broth- 
erly Love.*'  Dr.  Carson  received  his  aca- 
demic education  in  private  schools  and  in 
Washington  University,  of  St.  Louis.  He 
then  studied  medicine  and  was  graduated 
from  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1868. 
Immediately  afterward,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  that  city,  giving  his  atten- 
tion, like  most  young  physicians,  to  general 
practice  during  the  eariier  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  had,  however,  a  natural 
fondness  for  surgery,  and  gradually  drifted 
into  this  branch  of  professional  work,  to 
which  he  now  devotes  his  entire  time  and 
attention.  He  was  complimented  by  his 
"a/wia  mater''  in  being  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  clinical  surgery  in  that  institution  only  a 
few  years  after  he  had  gone  out  of  it  with 
his  doctor's  degree.  As  a  surgeon  he  has 
attained  an  enviable  reputation,  and  his  mod- 
est bearing  under  all  circumstances  has 
served  to  further  commend  him,  both  to  his 
professional  brethren  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. For  many  years  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  military  affairs  and  he  has  served 
as   surgeon  of  the   First   Regiment   of  the 
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National  Guard  of  Missouri,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  married,  in  1888,  Miss  Susie  R. 
Glasgow,  daughter  of  William  Glasgow,  Jr., 
of  St.  Louis. 

Cartabona,  Don  Silvio  de,  who  was 

acting  Lieutenant  Governor  at  St.  Louis  for 
a  period  of  three  months  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1780,  was  born  in  Spain,  entered  the 
Spanish  military  service  and  had  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  "Stationary  Regi- 
ment of  Louisiana."  He  was  stationed  at  Ste. 
Genevieve  when  summoned  to  St.  Louis  by 
Governor  Leyba,  then  on  his  death-bed.  He 
witnessed  Leyba*s  will,  received  from  him 
instructions  relative  to  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  and  was  vested  with  authority  to  act 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  until  the  office 
should  be  regularly  filled  by  appointment. 
He  resigned  his  authority  to  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Cruzat,  when  the  latter  returned  to  St. 
Louis  commissioned  to  enter  upon  a  second 
term  of  service. 

Carter,  Charles  J.,  president  of  the  C. 
J.  Carter  Lumber  Company,  of  Kansas  City, 
was  born  June  9,  1862,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
His  parents  were  Sylvester  and  Eliza  Jean- 
nette  (Wilcox)  Carter,  the  former  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  of  Connecticut. 
The  father  removed,  in  1854,  to  Keokuk, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness until  1899,  when  he  retired;  he  is  yet 
living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  with 
his  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  in  compan- 
ionship with  the  wife  of  his  youth.  The  son, 
Charles  J.  Carter,  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town.  When  of 
suitable  age,  he  made  his  beginning  in  the 
business  which  has  been  his  life  work,  as  an 
employe  of  the  lumber  firm  of  S.  C.  &  S. 
Carter,  at  Keokuk ;  his  father  was  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  and  his  uncle  was  the 
senior  member.  In  1886  he  relinquished  this 
employment,  and  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  established  a  lumber  busi- 
ness  under  his  own  individual  name.  In 
1896,  on  the  admission  of  partners,  the  firm 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  C.  J. 
Carter  Lumber  Company,  and  Mr.  Carter 
was  elected  to  the  presidency,  a  position 
which  he  occupies  at  the  present  time.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Doniphan  Lumber 
Company,  at  Doniphan,  Missouri,  and  the 
Saline  River  Lumber  Company,  at  Draughon, 


Arkansas.  These  corporations  are  both  affil- 
iated with  the  C.  J.  Carter  Lumber  Company, 
through  which  their  products  are  marketed. 
The  Carter  Lumber  Company  are  heavy 
operators  in  white  and  yellow  pine  and 
cypress  lumber,  and  their  transactions  reach 
almost  every  section  of  the  country,  much 
of  the  trade  being  supplied  direct  from  the 
sawmills,  the  aggregate  annual  capacity  of 
which  is  about  30,000,000  feet.  To  those 
characteristics  which  mark  the  enterprising 
and  successful  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Carter 
unites  those  personal  traits  which  command 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  but  seeks  no  personal  preferment. 
Mr.  Carter  was  married  June  8,  1885,  to  Miss 
Cora  Belknap  Bridges,  who  was  educated  in 
private  seminaries  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
Tarrytown,  New  York.  Her  father,  Samuel 
Bridges,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  post  trader 
at  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant;  under  the  first 
legislation  providing  headstones  for  soldiers* 
graves  at  the  expense  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, he  became  contractor,  and  his  work  is 
found  in  all  national  cemeteries  which  were 
in  existence  at  that  time.  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Carter,  is  a  pupil 
in  Miss  Barstow's  private  school  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Carter,  Charles  Leonidas,  retired 
physician,  surgeon  and  author,  was  born  in 
Dayton,  Ray  County,  Tennessee,  (then 
Smith's  Cross  Roads),  March  i,  1832,  son  of 
William  and  Ruth  Baker  (McFarland)  Car- 
ter. His  father,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was 
descended  from  an  early  family  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  which  traced  its  ancestry  back 
to  Landon  Carter.  The  family  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Revolution.  William  Carter, 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  trading  in  horses 
and  mules,  was  sheriff  of  Bradley  County, 
Tennessee,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
education  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Carter,  begun  in  the 
common  schools  of  Tennessee  and  Pleasant 
Hill,  Missouri,  was  supplemented  by  a  long 
and  thorough  course  of  study  at  home.  He 
located  at  Pleasant  Hill  in  185 1,  engaging  in 
teaching  and  the  study  of  medicine.  Subse- 
quently he  passed  the  examination  in  chem- 
istry and  the  other  natural  sciences  at  Wash- 
ington University,  and  in  1858  was  awarded 
a  certificate  by  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
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lege.  Four  years  later  he  was  graduated  in 
the  regular  course  prescribed  by  that  insti- 
tution. After  a  year's  practice  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  he  removed  to  Holden,  Missouri,  March 
i>  1859,  where  he  was  continuously  engaged 
in  professional  work  for  thirty  years.  Since 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  has  lived 
in  retirement  in  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years  spent  at  Eldor- 
ado Springs,  Missouri.  In  April,  1863,  he 
entered  the  Federal  Army  as  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  Missouri  State 
Militia,  having  passed  an  examination  twen- 
ty-four degrees  above  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  law.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
surgeoncy  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  Mis- 
souri Infantry,  but  declined,  preferring  to  be 
associated  with  the  men  whom  he  knew  and 
who  desired  him  with  them.  He  remained 
in  the  army  until  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
with  the  exception  of  three  months  spent  at 
home  on  account  of  illness,  and  after  his  re- 
covery served  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army.  Part  of  this  time 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  ward  in  Clay  General 
Hospital  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  period  he  had  charge  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  officers  of  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  at  Marietta,  Georgia.  Dr.  Carter  has 
kept  fully  abreast  of  the  advance  of  the 
science  of  medicine.  He  has  taken  nine 
courses  of  special  study  in  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College,  and  one  winter  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York.  He 
has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  med- 
ical literature,  and  has  also  written  numerous 
monthly  scientific  serials.  For  four  years  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "American 
Phrenological  Journal'^  and  the  '^Missouri 
Valley  Monthly,"  and  for  over  a  year  was 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  "Clinical  Record."  In 
1868  he  published  "Carter's  General  Pathol- 
ogy and  Its  Relation  to  Practical  Medicine," 
now  in  its  second  edition,  which  was  made 
a  text-book  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College 
and  is  now  used  in  various  medical  colleges. 
Though  he  has  had  a  large  general  practice 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  he  established  many 
years  ago  a  high  reputation  as  a  gynecolo- 
gist. As  a  medical  contributor  he  has  for 
years  held  a  high  position.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society,  and 
under  President  Harrison's  administration 
was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 


pension  examiners  at  Eldorado  Springs. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  Ma- 
sonry and  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  has  exten- 
sive farming  interests  and  has  bought  and 
sold  a  vast  quantity  of  real  estate  during  his 
life  time.  Dr.  Carter  was  originally  a  Dem- 
ocrat. After  the  war  he  became  a  Repub- 
lican and  affiliated  with  that  party  until  1900, 
when  his  anti-imperialism  sentiments  induced 
him  to  ally  himself  with  the  Democracy.*  In 
1882  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and, 
though  defeated,  ran  ahead  of  the  balance  of 
his  ticket.  He  was  married  February  24, 
1875,  to  Virginia  Haynes,  a  native  of  John- 
son County,  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  of 
James  Haynes,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  an 
early  settler  of  that  county.  They  are  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Charles  Landon, 
the  well  known  comedian,  and  Cora  Lee 
Carter. 

Carter,  Francis  Marion,  lawyer,  was 
born  near  Van  Buren,  now  in  Carter  County, 
Missouri,  November  28,  1839,  son  of  Zimri 
Allen  and  Clementine  (Chilton)  Carter. 
Benjamin  Carter,  father  of  Zimri  A.,  and 
grandfather  of  Francis  M.  Carter,  was  born 
in  Virginia  and  was  a  descendant  of  King 
Carter,  and  a  member  of  the  family  of  Carters 
related  to  the  family  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
to  the  Harrison  and  Randolph  families.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Current 
River  country,  where  he  took  up  land  for 
the  purpose  of  stock-raising.  Previous  to  his 
settlement  in  Missouri,  his  son.  Zimri  Allen 
Carter,  was  born  in  Laurens  District,  South 
Carolina,  in  1794.  Colonel  Thomas  Chilton, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Frances  Marion 
Carter,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  eleven 
Chilton  brothers  who  came  to  America  and 
helped  in  the  colonization  of  Maryland  with 
Lord  Baltimore.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Chil- 
ton was  a  daughter  of  Shadrach  Inman, 
some  of  whose  ancestors  became  prominent 
and  wealthy  in  east  Tennessee  by  fostering 
numerous  manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
well  known  as  the  founders  of  the  Inman 
line  of  ocean  steamships.  Colonel  Thomas 
Chilton  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Cur- 
rent River  country,  and  his  daughter  Clem- 
entine became  the  wife  of  Zimri  A.  Carter, 
who  became  prominent  in  Missouri,  and  after 
whom  Carter  County  was  named  upon  its 
organization,  in    1859.     Francis    M.  Carter, 
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son  of  Zimri  A.  Carter,  attended  Arcadia 
College,  where  he  took  a  preparatory  course, 
after  which  he  commenced  studies  at  the 
State  University  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and 
subsequently  graduated  with  distinction  from 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1862, 
having  completed  the  course  in  mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin  and  the  modern  languages. 
Always  of  a  studious  nature,  Mr.  Carter 
steadily  advanced  along  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge by  extensive  reading,  giving  close 
attention  to  political  and  economic  sciences, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  finished  clas- 
sical scholars  and  learned  thinkers  in  south- 
eastern Missouri.  After  leaving  college,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Judge 
William  Carter  and  Honorable  John  F.  Bush, 
of  Farmington,  Missouri,  two  of  the  most 
learned  lawyers  of  the  State,  the  latter  recog- 
nized not  alone  as  a  man  of  great  legal 
knowledge,  but  accomplished  in  the  classics 
and  in  modern  literature  in  general.  After 
completing  his  law  studies  at  Farmington, 
Francis  M.  Carter,  in  1869,  was  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  courts  and  at  once  entered 
into  active  work  and  soon  became  recognized 
as  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  one  who,  by  excel- 
lent judgment,  integrity  and  unquestioned 
honesty,  gained  and  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  brother  members  of  the  bar,  his  clients, 
and  the  respect  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  him.  Frequently,  by  members  of  the  bar, 
he  has  been  elected  special  judge  to  try  cases 
when  the  regular  judge  has  been  disqualified 
or  unable  to  sit  on  the  bench.  He  has 
always  been  prominent  in  affairs  of  St.  Fran- 
cois County.  From  1870  to  1872  he  was 
superintendent  of  public  schools;  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  from  January  i,  1873.  to 
January  i,  1881,  four  successive  terms.  While 
prosecuting  attorney,  by  way  of  fines  in  mis- 
demeanor cases  and  suits  for  back  taxes  due 
from  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern Railroad,  he  recovered  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  county.  He  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  Charles  H.  Hardin  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  in  1880.  Hardin 
was  executed  at  Farmington,  in  February, 
1880,  and  was  the  only  man  ever  legally 
hanged  in  St.  Francois  County.  The  press  of 
Missouri,  particularly  the  St.  Louis  "Globe- 
Democrat,"  highly  complimented  Judge 
Carter  for  his  skillful  prosecution  of  this  case. 


and  his  general  ability  as  a  prosecuting  offi- 
cer. In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
second  General  Assembly  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  doings  of  that  body.  The  farmers 
of  the  House  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  desired  legislation  and  preventing 
the  enactment  of  vicious  laws,  and  Judge 
Carter  was  the  counselor  in  all  matters  and 
generally  their  speaker  in  the  assembly.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  participants  in  the 
arguments  over  the  passage  of  the  bill  creat- 
ing a  commission  to  assist  the  Supreme  Court 
in  clearing  its  crowded  docket,  and  his  argu- 
ment was  considered  the  ablest  that  was 
made  on  that  occasion,  and  decided  the  con- 
test in  the  House,  he  organizing  the  farmers 
in  support  of  the  bill.  Ever  since  he  became 
a  voter  he  has  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party,  though  he  has  ever  been  controlled 
in  political  matters  by  principle,  not  by  preju- 
dice. He  believes  that  where  patriotism 
and  partyism  conflict,  the  voter  should  be 
controlled  by  patriotism.  His  general  course 
has  never  been  to  vote  for  or  support  a 
candidate  for  office  whom  he  has  reason  to 
believe  is  corrupt.-  He  was  once  presented 
as  a  candidate  for  circuit  judge  and  came 
near  being  nominated.  He  was  defeated, 
although  the  public  were  with  him,  by  the 
politicians.  He  was  brought  out  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
gress by  the  producing  classes  of  his  district 
and  was  defeated  by  the  course  of  the  Demo- 
cratic committees  in  calling  meetings  in  every 
county  so  as  to  aid  his  opponent,  although 
a  large  majority  of  his  party  favored  his 
nomination.  Again,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  committee  of  his  own  county 
in  setting  aside  the  result  when  he  first  car- 
ried the  county  by  a  handsome  majority  in 
May,  1892,  and  by  compelling  him  to  carry  it 
again  in  August,  1892,  and  by  putting  off  the 
meetings  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Pied- 
mont Convention  in  September,  1892.  The 
committee  of  his  own  county,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  were  under  the  control  of  politi- 
cians of  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, who  influenced  them  to  resort  to  unfair 
methods  to  prevent  Judge  Carter  from  carry- 
ing his  county.  In  his  own  county  he  was 
held  in  a  contest  which  lasted  three  months, 
before  he  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  carry  the  county. 
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In  the  meantime  statements  were  being  sent 
throughout  the  district  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  his  county  in  the  mass  meetings. 
He  had  carried  Carter  County,  and  when  the 
time  for  the  township  meetings  came,  he  gave 
his  opponent  a  Waterloo  defeat  in  his  county. 
In  1896  Judge  Carter  was  again  called  upon 
to  be  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion to  Congress.  His  nomination  depended 
upon  his  ability  to  carry  a  certain  county  in 
his  district,  but  certain  Democratic  commit- 
teemen of  that  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  Mr.  Carter  received  impartial 
treatment,  espoused  the  cause  of  a  certain 
other  candidate  and  defeated  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Carter.  During  the  Civil  War, 
Judge  Carter,  on  account  of  trouble  produced 
by  ovetstudy  and  sedentary  habits,  was 
exempted  from  service.  However,  he  was  at 
the  seat  of  war  during  the  entire  rebellion 
and  was  in  equally  as  much  danger  as  if  he 
were  in  the  field  as  a  soldier.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  having  joined  that  denomination  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Arcadia  College  in  Octo- 
ber, 1856,  and  since  1864  has  been  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  church  at  Farming^on, 
having  a  number  of  times  been  a  delegate  to 
the  district  and  annual  conferences  of  the 
church  and  having  held  the  positions  of 
trustee  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  fraternal  orders  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  has  held 
important  offices  in  these  lodges.  June  20, 
1877,  Judge  Carter  was  married  to  Miss 
Maria  A.  P.  McAnally,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  McAnally,  who 
was  for  thirty  years  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
'^Christian  Advocate,"  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  and  re- 
spected members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  highly  active  in  its  coun- 
cils. Mrs.  Carter's  mother  was  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Governor  Frances  Preston,  of  Virginia. 
Governor  Preston  was  her  guardian  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  General  Russell,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Mrs.  Carter's  mother  was 
a  first  cousin  of  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston and  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  When  Dr. 
McAnally  was  president  of  the  Methodist 
Female  College,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a  captain  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  and  for 


a  while  was  a  guest  at  Dr.  McAnally's  home. 
While  there  he  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Ten- 
nesseean.  Captain  Johnston  was  poor  and 
his  attentions  to  the  young  lady  were  illy 
received  by  her  father.  This  occasioned  the 
writing  of  several  letters  to  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
McAnally,  concerning  his  affection  for  the 
young  lady,  and  the  opposition  to  his  suit 
by  her  father.  These  letters,  which  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Judge 
Francis  M.  Carter  at  Farmington,  Missouri, 
are  couched  in  faultless  English  and  are 
manly  in  tone.  The  same  vein  of  manly 
resolution  and  philosophic  reasoning  runs 
through  these  letters  as  through  the  famous 
letter  he  wrote  President  Davis  immediately 
before  the  battle  of'Shiloh.  Mrs.  Carter  died 
in  July,  1898,  leaving  five  children,  named, 
respectively,  Amy  Marion,  Russell  McAnally, 
William  Preston,  Francis  Floyd  and  Helen 
Wilson  Carter. 

Carter,  Frank,  was  born  July  25,  1838, 
in  St.  Louis,  and  died  in  that  city  April  28, 
1896.  The  father  of  Frank  Carter  went  from 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  in 
1817,  and  he  was  a  resident  of  Kentucky  until 
1836,  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis.  He  was 
engaged  in  business  for  many  years  there- 
after in  that  city,  being  identified  with  both 
the  steamboating  and  merchandising  inter- 
ests. The  son  obtained  his  early  education 
in  the  private  schools  of  St.  Louis,  later 
attended  St.  Paul's  College,  of  Palmyra,  Mis- 
souri, and  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He  left 
college  before  he  had  completed  his  academic 
course  to  enlist  in  a  regiment  of  Virginia 
State  troops  mustered  into  the  Confederate 
States  Army.  Some  time  after  his  enlistment 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral John  S.Bowen,  and  followed  the  fortunes 
of  that  brilliant  and  distinguished  officer  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Raymond,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1863.  He  was  among  the  Con- 
federate troops  who  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  at  Vicksburg,  but  was  soon  afterward 
returned  to  the  Confederate  service  through 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  Virginia,  where  he  served  under 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
fought  with  conspicuous  gallantry  was  lost, 
and  peace  had  been  restored,  he  returned  to 
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St.  Louis,  and,  in  1865,  entered  the  employ 
of  the  firm  of  Carter  &  Conn,  merchants  and 
steamboat  agents,  of  which  his  father  was 
senior  member.  Not  finding  this  business 
entirely  suited  to  his  tastes,  he  severed  his 
connection  with  it  after  a  few  years,  and, 
forming  a  copartnership  with  C.  M.  Sea- 
man, under  the  firm  name  of  Carter  & 
Seaman,  he  established  a  real  estate  agency, 
which  was  conducted  with  flattering  success 
for  some  years  thereafter.  After  the  death 
of  Colonel  John  O'Fallon,  Mr.  Carter  took 
charge  of  and  managed  his  large  estate  until 
1884,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Hope  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  St. 
Louis.  To  this  enterprise  Mr.  Carter  devoted 
his  attention  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  company's 
business  is  the  highest  testimonial  to  his 
executive  ability,  the  integrity  of  his  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  and  his  sagacity  as  a  bus- 
iness man. 

Carter,  William,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Wayne  County  (now  Carter), 
Missouri,  December  11,  1830,  son  of  Zimri 
A.  and  Clementine  (Chilton)  Carter.  His 
ancestors  were  English,  and  long  before  the 
Revolution  settled  in  the  Virginias,  where  his 
grandfather  was  born.  Zimri  A.  Carter  was 
a  native  of  Abbeville  District,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  was  born  in  175^^.  In  1808, 
with  his  parents,  he  immigrated  to  Missouri 
and  located  in  what  is  now  Warren  County. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  joined  a 
trading  party  and  started  out  on  a  flatboat, 
making  a  trip  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  was  from  home  for  about  seven 
years.  In  the  meantime  his  father  traded  a 
horse  and  cow  for  a  large  tract  of  land  about 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Van  Buren  in  Wayne 
(now  Carter)  County.  Upon  his  return  his 
parents  were  living  upon  this  land,  and  he 
joined  his  father  in  farming.  In  1822  he 
married  Clementine  Chilton,  born  in  1804,  in 
Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  and  a  daughter 
of  a  prominent  early  settler  of  Wayne 
County,  who  had  descended  from  an  old  Eng- 
lish family  who  came  to  America  with  Lord 
Baltimore.  Zimri  Carter  became  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  influential  citizens  of 
southeastern  Missouri  and  was  for  years 
identified  with  public  affairs,  and  served  as 
county  judge  of  Carter  County,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor  when  it  was  organized,  in 


1859.  He  died  in*  1870,  and  two  years  later 
his  widow  was  called  to  eternal  repose.  They 
were  the  parents  of  fifteen  children,  and  Wil- 
liam Carter  was  their  fifth  child.  He  was 
born  on  the  homestead,  where  his  youthful 
days  were  passed.  He  attended  the  common 
subscription  schools  of  his  native  county, 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, and  later  entered  Arcadia  College  (now 
the  Ursuline  Academy)  in  Iron  County, where 
he  took  a  four  years'  course,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1853  he 
entered  the  Louisville  Law  School,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1855,  and  immediately  commenced  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Potosi,  Missouri,  where 
he  remained  until  June,  1862,  when  he  settled 
upon  a  farm  in  St.  Francois  County,  and 
about  two  years  later  located  in  Farmington, 
where  he  soon  acquired  a  large  legal  client- 
age and  gained  recognition  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  southeast  Missouri 
bar.  In  April,  1864,  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Twentieth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri, 
composed  of  Washington,  Iron,  St.  Francois, 
Madison,  Perry  and  Ste.  Genevieve  Counties. 
In  1868  he  was  re-elected  and  served  until 
1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  where  he  served  one  term. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  judi- 
ciary, and  in  that  capacity  was  the  leader  in 
some  important  measures  which  were  passed 
at  that  session.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat,  and  cast  his  first  vote 
in  1852  for  Franklin  Pierce  for  president. 
Since  1880  he  has  devoted  nearly  his  whole 
attention  to  his  large  legal  practice.  In  1886 
he  was  the  chief  promoter  and  organizer  of 
the  Bank  of  Farmington,  and  had  as  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  enterprise  Dr.  A.  Parkhurst  and 
K.  W.  Webber.  In  all  propositions  that 
tended  toward  the  development  of  the  latent 
resources  of  St.  Francois  County  and  the 
advancement  of  Farmington  he  has  been 
foremost.  He  is  a  Mason,  having  joined  the 
order  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
March  27,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Marie  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  her  father  being  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Washington  County.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Carter  have  living  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. They  are  Jesse  Mcllvaine,  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  United  States 
Army;  William  F.,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
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St.  Louis;  Clementine  C,  wife  of  Dr.  M.  A. 
Bas&f  oLSl  Louis;  Thomas  B.,  a  successful 
electrical  engineer  and  a  giaduitU  of  Wash- 
ington University ;  Charles  H.,  a  well  known 
attorney  at  Farmington ;  Edwin  F.,  a  student 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and 
Grace  A.,  who  resides  at  home. 

Carter  County. — A  county  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Shannon,  Reynolds  and  Wayne ; 
east  by  Wayne  and  Butler;  south  by  Ripley 
and  Oregon,  and  west  by  Oregon  and  Shan- 
non Counties;  area  321,000  acres.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  broken,  hilly  along  the 
streams,  and  in  places  precipitous,  with  here 
and  there  cliffs  of  white  limestone.  There 
is  considerable  bottom  land,  which  is  a  black, 
sandy  loam,  and  forms  the  best  agricultural 
lands  of  the  county.  The  hills  are  stony  and 
with  soil  of  poor  quality,  though  bearing 
heavy  growths  of  timber.  The  Current  River 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the 
central  part  of  the  county.  Its  chief  feeders 
are  Davis  and  Rogers  Creeks,  which  empty 
into  it  from  the  west.  The  northeastern 
part  is  drained  by  Brushy  Creek  and  its 
numerous  small  branches,  and  in  the  south- 
eastern part  Little  Black  River  and  Cane 
Creek  have  their  sources.  The  Current 
River  is  a  clear,  sparkling  stream,  and  is  the 
paradise  of  the  piscatorial  enthusiast,  abound- 
ing in  the  gamest  of  fish,  trout,  perch,  bass, 
buffalo,  cat  and  other  kinds  of  fish.  It  affords 
splendid  water  power,  which  is  utilized  in 
different  parts  in  running  mills.  Plenty  of 
game  is  found  in  the  forests  along  the 
streams.  The  chief  timber  is  pine  and  the 
different  species  of  oak ;  there  is  also  abund- 
ance of  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  locust,  maple, 
Cottonwood,  papaw,  dogwood,  etc.  The  lum- 
ber industry  is  the  most  important  of  any 
in  the  county  and  gives  employment  to  nearly 
half  of  the  population.  At  Grandin,  on  Black 
River,  are  located  the  largest  sawmills  in  the 
State,  giving  employment  to  several  hundred 
hands.  Of  agricultural  products,  corn  and 
wheat  are  chiefly  grown.  Oats,  rye,  some 
cotton,  tobacco  and  all  the  kinds  of  vege- 
tables adapted  to  the  climate  are  grown.  The 
hills  and  uplands  are  excellent  for  fruit- 
growing, and  the  industry  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention.  The  cultivation  of  grapes 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  profitable  pur- 
suits of  many  residents  of  the  county.     Only 


about  20  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  There  are  indications  of  iron, 
lead  and  copper  in  different  sections  of  the 
county,  but  no  attempt  at  developing  mines 
has  been  made.  Immense  ledges  of  lime 
and  building  stone  are  along  the  streams  and 
numerous  quarries  have  been  opened.  There 
are  also  extensive  beds  of  chalk  and  deposits 
of  manganese.  The  first  settlement  in  what 
now  comprises  Carter  County  was  made 
about  1812,  while  it  was  in  the  "State  of 
Wayne."  In  181 2  Zimri  A.  Carter  settled  a 
few  miles  south  of  where  Van  Buren  is  now 
located,  and  soon  after  was  joined  by  the 
Chilton,  Kennard,  Snyder  and  Kelly  families, 
all  of  whom  settled  near  the  site  of  Van 
Buren.  Carter  County  was  created  by  legis- 
lative act,  approved  March  10,  1859,  out  of 
the  northern  part  of  Ripley  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Shannon  County,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Zimri  A.  Carter.  Adam  Lane,  of 
Ripley;  John  Buford,  of  Reynolds,  and  D. 
C.  Reed,  of  Shannon,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice. They  met  at  the  house  of  James 
Brown,  near  Van  Buren,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  1859,  ^"^  located  the  seat  of 
justice  at  Van  Buren,  the  old  county  seat  of 
Ripley  County,  and  the  old  log  courthouse, 
erected  in  1833,  was  utilized  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  courts  until  1867,  when  a  new 
one  was  built.  The  county  was  attached  to 
the  county  of  Ripley  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
first  member  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
from  the  county  was  William  Lawson,  in 
1864,  and  he  served  until  1870,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  F.  M.  Coleman.  The  frame 
courthouse  built  in  the  sixties  is  still  in  use, 
though  the  citizens  of  the  county  at  the 
present  time  (1899)  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
building  a  more  pretentious  building.  Dur- 
ing the  war  times,  as  in  other  sections  of 
southern  Missouri,  there  were  turbulent 
times  there,  but  the  county  did  not  suffer 
severely  in  destruction  of  property.  Up  to 
about  1874  there  were  only  private  schools, 
and  only  a  few  of  them,  in  the  county.  In 
1874  the  school  population  was  only 
487,  and,  as  no  school  districts  had 
been  organized,  educational  interests  were 
sadly  neglected.  In  his  report  that 
year,  the  county  superintendent  said: 
"Among  other  difficulties  may  be  mentioned 
an  indifference  to  the  subject  of  popular  edu- 
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cation  on  the  part  of  many  citizens,  and  a 
reluctance  to  be  taxed  for  school  purposes. 
Our  schoolhouses  are  of  a  very  inferior 
class,  supplied  with  the  rudest  benches  for 
seats,  and  destitute  of  blackboards  or  appar- 
atus of  any  kind.  Many  of  the  houses  in 
which  schools  are  taught  are  unoccupied 
cabins,  which  have  been  erected  and  used  for 
temporary  dwellings,  until  the  owner  could 
furnish  more  comfortable  apartments  for  his 
family."  In  1897  the  school  population  of 
the  county  was  1,691,  with  twenty-eight 
schools  and  thirty-two  teachers.  The  county 
is  divided  into  five  townships,  named,  respec- 
tively. Carter,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Kelly  and 
Pike.  The  chief  towns  are  Van  Buren, 
Grandin  and  Ellsinore.  There  are  forty-nine 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county.  The  South- 
ern Missouri  &  Arkansas  runs  from  the  east 
to  Hunter  village  in  the  center,  and  the  Cur- 
rent River  branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis  runs  through  the  central 
part  from  the  west  to  Hunter,  and  the  south 
terminating  at  Grandin.  The  Missouri 
Southern  crosses  the  northern  border  and 
terminates  at  Carter  Station.  The  assessed 
value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county 
in  1897  was  $1,186,816;  estimated  full  value, 
$3,080,000.  The  population  in  1900  was 
6,706. 

Carterville. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
in  Jasper  County,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railways,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Carthage. 
The  Southwest  Missouri  Electric  Railway 
connects  it  with  Joplin  and  Carthage,  and 
Galena,  Kansas.  It  immediately  adjoins 
Webb  City.  It  was  platted  in  1875  by  W. 
A.  Daugherty,  William  McMillan  and  James 
G.  L.  Carter,  for  the  latter  of  whom  it  was 
named.  The  South  Carterville  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  subsequently  laid  out 
various  additions.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1877,  but  late  that  year  the  organization 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned,  until  1882, 
when  it  was  reincorporated  as  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class.  It  has  a  public  high  school 
and  two  grammar  schools;  churches  of  the 
Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  denominations, 
and  a  union  church  building.  The  fraternal 
societies  are  a  Masonic  Lodge  and  a  Chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  a  lodge  of  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah, 


lodges  of  United  Workmen,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Modern  Knights,  Red  Men,  and  a 
post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Local  publications  are  the  "Journal,"  daily 
and  weekly.  Democratic,  and  the  ** Missouri 
and  Kansas  Miner,"  monthly.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Webb  City  and 
Carterville  waterworks.  The  First  National 
Bank  has  a  capital  of  $50,000,  surplus 
$8,241.53,  circulation  $11,250,  deposits  $355,- 
218.58,  and  loans  $160,004.80.  A  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  mining  machinery,  employ  fifty  men, 
and  there  is  a  large  boiler  factory.  The  city 
has  an  opera  house,  hotels,  and  numerous 
business  houses.  In  1900  the  population  was 
4,445.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity  are  second 
in  importance  in  the  mining  district.  In  1899 
the  output  was  57,289,600  pounds  of  zinc, 
and  10,385,880  pounds  of  lead,  amounting 
to  $1,414,165  in  value.  (See  also  **Zinc  and 
Lead  Mining  in  Southwest  Missouri.'') 

Carthage. — The  county  seat  of  Jasper 
County,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railways,  313  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Louis  and  150  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City.  The  South  West  Missouri 
Railway  connects  it  with  all  the  principal 
mining  points,  including  Orinogo,  W>bb 
City,  Carterville,  Joplin  and  Galena,  the  lat- 
ter named  point,  in  Kansas,  being  the  ter- 
minal of  the  system.  It  occupies  the  high 
ground  overlooking  Spring  River,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  built 
upon  solid  limestone,  in  near  proximity  to 
rich  lead,  zinc  and  coal  fields,  and  is  the  gate- 
way of  a  region  prolific  in  grains  and  fruits. 
It  derives  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
from  Spring  River,  the  stream  and  its  afflu- 
ents being  fed  by  innumerable  springs. 
Distribution  is  made  through  excellent  water- 
works on  the  Holly  system,  completed  in 
1882  by  a  local  company.  Protection  against 
fire  is  afforded  by  a  paid  fire  department, 
Carthage  having  been  one  of  the  first  after 
the  two  great  metropolitan  cities  of  the  State 
to  dispense  with  volunteer  companies.  The 
water  pressure  makes  engines  unnecessary. 
The  hose  equipment  is  of  the  most  approved 
pattern ;  five  men  are  employed,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is  $3,200  per  annum,  of  which 
amount  one-fourth  is  derived  from  street 
sprinkling,  paid  by  business  firms.     An  elec- 
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trie  light  system  was  established  by  the  city 
in  1899,  5-per-cent  bonds,  issued  for  its 
construction,  being  sold  at  a  premium  of 
$1,900.  The  present  service  comprises 
200  public  lights,  and  1,200  lights  in 
business  houses  and  residences.  A  commer- 
cial light  plant,  a  gas  plant,  and  a  complete 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  system  are 
also  in  operation.  A  police  force,  consisting 
of  a  chief,  three  policemen  and  a  night  watch- 
man, is  maintained,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$2,200.  The  city  is  handsomely  and  substan- 
tially built,  in  both  business  and  residence 
sections.  The  principal  architectural  orna- 
ment, not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  country  for 
quiet  dignity,  imposing  proportions,  and 
beauty  of  material,  is  the  county  courthouse, 
completed  in  1895,  and  costing  under  $100,- 
000.  It  is  constructed  of  Carthage  lime- 
stone, and  its  only  ornamentation  is  found 
in  the  columns  of  the  same  material,  sym- 
metrical shafts,  with  artistically  carved  cap- 
itals, entirely  worked  out  upon  the  ground. 
Its  modest  cost  is  &  praiseworthy  affirmation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  builders,  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  capable  architects  the 
best  building  in  the  United  States  for  its 
cost.  It  contains  the  court  rooms,  offices 
for  county  officials,  and  provides  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  municipal  depart- 
ments, the  city  of  Carthage  having  defrayed 
$50,000  of  the  cost  of  the  building  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  county.  In  the  west  wall 
of  the  building  is  a  polished  slab  of  Carthage 
limestone  bearing  an  inscription  setting  forth 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  foundation  of  the 
former  courthouse,  built  in  1854  and  de- 
stroyed in  1863.  (See  "Jasper  County.")  Of 
the  funding  bonds  issued  by  the  city,  $32,000, 
bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  were  outstand- 
ing June  30,  1900.  The  city  is  also  obligated 
for  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $14,000,  due  in 
1901. 

"The  people  of  Carthage,"  says  Professor 
S.  M.  Dickey,  long  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city,  "have  always  sought 
to  educate  their  children.  In  1846,  four  years 
after  the  town  was  laid  out,  the  first  building 
exclusively  for  school  purposes  was  erected. 
As  the  town  grew  in  population,  rooms  were 
rented  in  different  localities  to  accommodate 
the  pupils.  The  schools  were  supported  en- 
tirely by  subscription,  or  by  prorating  the 
expense  among  the  patrons.  Of  these  schools 
we  know  but  little,  except  that  then,  as  now, 


schools  were  popular  with  the  people.  So 
great  was  the  success  of  a  girls'  school,  es- 
tablished in  185 1,  that  four  years  later  the 
Carthage  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature.  A.  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Central  School.  Reports  say  that 
during  its  short  life  this  school  was  very 
successful.  The  building  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  Only  one  relic  yet 
remains.  The  same  old  bell  that  summoned 
the  few  girls  of  over  forty  years  ago  to 
school  from  the  same  locality  still  calls  the 
school.  It  now  speaks  to  an  army  of  over 
2,500 — boys  as  well  as  girls — some  of  them 
the  grandchildren  of  the  older  girls  of 
1855-60.  In  1870  the  Carthage  board  of  ed- 
ucation bought  the  seminary  grounds,  where 
the  High  School  and  the  Central  now  stand. 
One  of  the  first  schools  in  Carthage  after 
the  war  was  taught  in  one  of  the  few  buildings 
not  destroyed  by  the  contending  armies.  The 
school  soon  outgrew  the  accommodations, 
and  in  1870  what  is  now  the  Central  School 
building  was  erected.  Early  in  1871  the  two 
lower  stories  were  finished  and  five  of  the 
eight  rooms  furnished.  On  opening  day  it 
was  discovered  that  more  room  was  needed, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  furnish  the 
remaining  three  rooms.  These  were  quickly 
filled  with  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
rooms  in  the  third  story,  which  had  been 
intended  for  other  than  school  purposes.  A 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  classes  in  the 
lower  grades  was  quickly  made,  and  work 
went  nicely  on.  With  the  higher  grades  it  was 
different.  The  citizens  were  all  newcomers. 
A  residence  of  three  years  made  one  an  old 
settler;  a  residence  of  five  years  made  him 
a  venerable  citizen.  Their  children  had  been 
taught  in  schools  of  every  degree  of  excel- 
lence. The  graded  schools  of  the  cities  in 
the  East  and  the  North  were  represented; 
so  also  were  the  ungraded  country  schools 
of  the  same  sections.  Some  came  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  greatest  possible  ben- 
efit from  a  few  months  in  school.  Others 
came  hoping  to  fit  themselves  for  a  higher 
education  than  this  school  proposed  to  give. 
So  great  was  this  diversity  of  object  and  of 
attainment  that  an  attempt  to  follow  a  reg- 
ular high-school  course  would  have  resulted 
in  much  superficial  work  with  some  of  the 
class,  great  waste  of  time  to  others,  and  loss 
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of  interest  and  dissatisfaction  to  all.  To 
avoid  this  an  elective  course  was  adopted 
for  the  older  students,  and  classes  formed 
based  upon  one  or  two  studies  that  for  the 
time  seemed. best.  Many  of  these  students 
took  some  of  the  studies  in  the  high  grades. 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  review  their 
arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  etc.,  without 
too  much  waste  of  time  with  some  classes. 
Many  of  these  students  came  from  outside 
of  the  district  and  could  remain  but  a  few 
months  at  a  time,  some  spending  the  winter 
months  in  school,  working  on  the  farm  in 
summer,  others  teaching  in  summer  and  at- 
tending school  in  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
work  continued  on  this  line  for  over  three 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1874 
a  class  of  about  thirty  had  finished  work  in 
the  grades  and  were  prepared  for  the  high 
school.  The  list  of  graduates  in  1878  shows 
that  but  three  of  the  class  graduated  at  that 
time — most  of  them  having  left  school  en- 
tirely, while  others  dropped  out  for  a  time, 
returning  and  graduating  in  later  years.  The 
class  of  1878  numbered  only  seven,  that  of 
1879  only  five.  This  was  the  smallest  class 
ever  graduated  in  the  school.  The  class  of 
1899  numbered  fifty-six,  showing  a  very 
healthy  growth.  There  have  been  446  grad- 
uates in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1892  there 
was  no  graduating  class  (due  to  change  of 
course  from  three  to  four  years).  The  citi- 
zens of  Carthage  can  justly  claim  for  their 
schools  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
course  of  study  conforms  to  the  best  and 
most  progressive  standards.  In  addition  to 
its  literary  excellence,  it  provides  for  special 
teachers  in  vocal  music,  drawing  and  man- 
ual training,  in  joinery  and  in  needle  work.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  year  the  instructor  in 
music  says  that  most  of  the  pupils  can  sing 
passably  well  a  number  of  good  melodies, 
and  can  read  music  at  sight.  He  visits  all 
the  schools,  and  the  value  of  his  services  is 
very  g^eat.  Since  the  department  of  draw- 
ing was  established  four  years  ago,  it  has 
had  a  very  satisfactory  growth.  Samples  of 
the  work  done  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Omaha  Exposition,  at  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  at  the  Western 
Drawing  Teachers'  Association.  At  the  home 
exhibit,  held  the  first  week  in  May,  work  was 
shown  from  all  the  grades  in  designing,  in 
nature  study  and  in  object  work.  At  all  these 
exhibitions  the  work  received  high  praise. 


The  teacher  says  that  although  the  primary 
object  sought  is  to  cultivate  the  eye  and  to 
train  the  hand  to  express  the  thought  of  the 
mind,  and  not  to  make  artists  of  the  pupils, 
it  shows  who  have  a  talent  in  this  direction. 
She,  as  wc  think  justly,  claims  that  the  sttdy 
of  drawing  is  an  aid,  not  a  hindrance,  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  studies.  It  improves  the 
language,  and  the  teachers  in  manual  train- 
ing and  in  the  sciences  find  that  pupils  who 
have  had  instruction  in  drawing  do  much 
better  work  than  those  who  have  not  had 
this  advantage.  The  child  with  proper  in- 
struction in  this  art  begins  to  see  the  things 
that  come  into  his  everyday  life,  and  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful  in  na- 
ture and  art.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made  in  manual  training.  So  far  the  train- 
ing for  boys  has  been  limited  to  joinery  and 
knife  work.  The  last  named  consists  in  cut- 
ting conventional  designs  and  mathematical 
figures,  and  wood-carving  of  designs  by  the 
pupils.  A  large  room  in  the  Central  School 
is  equipped  with  benches  and  joiners'  tools, 
after  the  style  of  those  used  in  the  State 
University.  Sixty-five  boys  are  now  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  work  bench,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  at  the  knife  work.  Although 
recently  established,  this  department  is  a  suc- 
cess in  the  boys'  division.  The  girls'  division 
seems  to  be  quite  as  popular  as  that  of  the 
boys.  Over  135  girls  are  taking  the  course 
in  sewing,  with  even  a  greater  interest  than 
the  boys  take  in  joinery.  The  course  requires 
ninety  minutes'  work  on  alternate  days  for 
one  year.  It  includes  sixteen  divisions — sev- 
eral more  than  most  men  know  anjlhing 
about,  but  which  all  men  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  girls  are  learning.  This  sug- 
gests a  more  intimate  relation  between  the 
school  and  the  home,  not  through  the  me- 
dium of  plants  and  lawn  decorations  alone, 
but  in  cooking  and  general  housekeeping. 
The  school  buildings  consist  of  the  High 
School,  the  Central  School,  five  ward  schools, 
and  a  colored  school.  The  enrollment  in 
1899  was:  Males,  982,  and  females,  1,164; 
total,  2,146.  It  is  now  (January,  1900)  nearly 
2,300,  of  whom  91  are  colored.  The  num- 
ber of  school  rooms  occupied  is  45.  In  the 
High  School  there  are  12  teachers,  includ- 
ing the  special  teachers;  in  the  Central,  7; 
in  the  ward  schools,  25,  and  in  the  colored 
school,  2 ;  total,  46.  Salaries  of  teachers  for 
the  year  ending  July  i,  1899:   Male,  $5,020; 
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female,  $14,514.17;  total,  $19,53417.  The 
Carthage  School  Library  had  a  very  modest 
beginning.  In  the  winter  of  1872-3  a  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  gave 
two  or  three  public  entertainments  to  raise 
money  to  buy  books  needed  in  their  school 
work  and  their  general  reading.  The  pro- 
ceeds, invested  in  books,  with  contributions 
from  various  sources,  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase about  150  valuable  books.  Donations 
of  books  were  received,  one  particularly  val- 
uable donation  coming  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education — b.  set  of 
the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
complete  to  date  with  the  exception  of  one 
volume  then  out  of  print.  From  time  to 
time  additions  were  made  to  the  library, 
until,  about  1887  or  1888,  the  managers  of  the 
Carthage  Library  Association  transferred 
to  the  board  of  education  their  entire  library 
and  furniture  upon  condition  that  it  should 
remain  accessible  to  the  public,  under  con- 
ditions favorable  to  both  parties.  The  ar- 
rangement has  proven  very  satisfactory  to 
all.  The  number  of  books  has  steadily  in- 
creased, until  now  it  numbers  5,216;  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  860;  periodicals,  paid 
for  and  donated,  and  received  regularly,  9. 
That  there  is  a  steadily  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  library  is  shown  by  comparison 
of  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  past  three 
years.  In  1896-7  there  were  issued  5,702 
volumes ;  1897-8  were  issued  16,1 15  volumes ; 
1898-9  were  issued  23,655  volumes.  To  the 
energetic  working  of  the  numerous  literary 
clubs  in  the  city,  the  librarian  attributes  much 
of  the  increase  in  circulation.  In  the  schools 
the  science  of  physics  is  taught,  experiment- 
ally illustrated  by  an  apparatus  costing  $600, 
supplemented  by  materials  and  implements 
from  the  shops,  the  kitchen  and  the  grocery. 
About  fifty  representative  experiments  in  this 
subject  are  made  by  each  student,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  worth 
$400.  In  this  study  the  work  is  largely  ex- 
perimental. Five  recitations  and  three  hours 
laboratory  work  per  week  are  required  of 
the  students.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred 
experiments  are  made  by  each  pupil,  of  which 
a  complete  record  is  written  at  the  time  by 
each  member  of  the  class.  On  account  of 
its  recent  systematic  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  this  class,  we  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Carthage  Public  Schools  a  por- 


tion of  what  is  said  therein  concerning  the 
study  of  biology: 

**  This  is  a  study  of  living  things,  their  ori- 
gin, development,  structure,  habits,  relations 
to  their  environments  and  their  wellbeing. 
It  is  the  aim  in  this  course  to  make  the  work 
as  valuable  to  the  pupil  whose  school  days 
end  with  the  high  school,  as  to  the  one  who 
intends  to  pursue  some  special  scientific  in- 
vestigation in  a  higher  institution.  The  study 
is  disciplinary  in  that  it  trains  to  accurate 
and  discriminating  observation,  accompanied 
with  the  ability  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
things  observed.  The  pupil  learns  to  make 
original  investigations  from  which  he  gains 
a  self-reliance  in  forming  judgments.  The 
ability  to  generalize  and  classify  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  follows.  That  pupils  may 
gain  these  powers  through  the  study  of  sub- 
jects in  which  they  have  been  interested  from 
childhood  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  They 
cultivate  their  love  of  nature,  quicken  their 
perception  of  the  beauties  and  harmonics  sur- 
rounding them,  and  thus  render  their  lives 
better  and  happier. 

"  The  equipment  consists  of  a  well  lighted 
northeast  room,  fitted  up  with  sinks,  gas 
fixtures,  cabinets  and  tables.  The  working 
apparatus  includes  six  compound  micro- 
scopes, dissecting  microscopes,  dissecting 
tools  and  trays,  glassware  and  various  re- 
agents and  preserving  materials.  Five  peri- 
ods per  week,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  are 
g^ven  to  this  subject  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  high-school  course,  the  first  year 
being  devoted  to  animals  and  the  second  to 
plants. 

"  Three  or  four  of  these  periods  are  g^ven 
to  dissection  and  examination  of  fresh  or  pre- 
served specimens.  One  or  two  periods  are 
given  to  recitation  and  reviews.  A  note  book 
is  kept  by  each  pupil,  in  which  he  records  his 
observations  and  makes  drawings  of  the  ob- 
jects studied.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
care  of  the  microscope,  and  pupils,  by  much 
practice,  become  skilled  in  its  use.  Frequent 
excursions  to  fields,  woods,  bluffs  and 
streams  are  an  important  part  of  the 
study.' 

"The  high  school  is  the  first  of  the  three 
high  schools  in  Jasper  County  approved  by 
the  State  University.  Its  graduates  enter 
the  freshman  class  of  that  institution  without 
examination  or  condition.  This  school,  with 
its  five  courses  of  study,  namely.  College  Pre- 
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paratory,  Scientific,  English,  Commercial, 
with  Manual  Training,  and  Elective,  owes  its 
high  character  largely  to  the  excellent  work 
done  in  the  lower  grades.  While  according 
to  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  to 
the  superintendent  the  highest  praise  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  most  agreeable 
duties,  we  can  not  close  this  sketch  with- 
out paying  an  equal  tribute  to  those  founda- 
tion-builders whose  faithful  work,  amid  less 
pleasing  surroundings,  have  made  possible 
the  success  of  the  high  school/* 

There  are  in  Carthage  sixteen  religious 
societies,  representing  the  Adventist,  Bap- 
tist, Catholic,  Christian,  Congregational, 
Episcopalian,  Holiness,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South ;  Presbyterian, 
North;  Presbyterian,  South,  and  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  denominations,  and  in- 
cluding colored  Baptists  and  colored  Metho- 
dists. All  the  buildings  are  spacious  and 
substantial,  and  some  are  of  beautiful  archi- 
tecture and  handsomely  furnished.  In  but 
few  instances  is  the  history  of  these  bodies 
traceable  to  ante-bellum  days,  the  majority 
being  of  more  recent  organization.  Prior 
to  1868  there  was  no  church  edifice  in 
Carthage,  worshiping  congregations  meet- 
ing in  the  courthouse  or  other  rooms.  A 
Baptist  society  existed  on  the  ground  in  1845. 
For  many  years  it  was  without  a  resident 
minister,  and  met  in  cabins,  and  afterward 
in  the  courthouse.  The  war  dispersed  its 
people,  and  its  records  were  destroyed.  Mrs. 
Amanda  McElhannan  was  the  only  member 
remaining  when  the  church  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1867,  with  the  Rev.  Caleb  Blood 
as  pastor.  In  1872  the  church  sold  its  build- 
ing to  the  county,  and  built  upon  a  lot  do- 
nated by  the  Carthage  Land  Company. 
Methodist  circuit  riders  held  services  prior 
to  185 1,  when  J.  K.  Akerman  was  preacher 
in  charge.  In  1866  a  Sunday  school  was 
formed,  and  met  in  the  brick  jail.  In  1868 
the  station  was  created,  with  D.  H.  Budlong 
as  pastor,  and  that  year  was  built  the  first 
church  edifice  in  the  place,  the  brick  building 
yet  standing  at  Fourth  and  Howard  Streets. 
In  1866  the  Christian  Church  was  organized, 
meeting  in  the  old  jail,  with  John  Hubbard 
as  the  first  elder.  In  1882  its  permanency 
was  assured,  under  the  pastorate  of  Elder 
N.  M.  Ragland,  and  the  next  year  a  beautiful 
church  edifice  was  erected. 

The     Methodist     Church,    South,    had     a 


circuit  organization  until  1861,  when  it  dis- 
appeared. In  1871  the  church  was  re-estab- 
lished, with  Rev.  W.  Harris  as  pastor.  In 
1881,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  B.  Mar- 
geson,  a  fine  building  was  erected,  and  ded- 
icated by  the  Rev.  John  Vincil,  D.  D.,  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized August  4,  1867,  and  the  Rev.  John 
W.  Pinkerton  became  pastor.  In  1870  a 
spacious  building  was  erected.  Several  re- 
vivals have  marked  the  history  of  the  church. 
Out  of  it  grew  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  1888. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  had  its  beginning 
in  1869,  when  Bishop  Robertson  instituted 
a  Ladies*  Church  Aid  Society.  A  parish  was 
organized  in  1870,  the  Rev.  Jennings,  mis- 
sionary-in-charge,  and  the  same  year  a  chapel 
was  built.  In  1890  a  beautiful  stone  structure 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 

In  1870  the  Congregational  Church  was 
organized,  with  twelve  members.  The  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Fry,  who  do- 
nated a  year's  salary  to  the  building  fund, 
and  labored  with  his  own  hands  on  the  edi- 
fice. A  chapel  was  occupied  in  1872,  and 
completed  two  years  later.  In  1881  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  no  insurance.  A  new 
building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $7,575,  and 
dedicated  April  4,  1883. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
provides  library,  reading  room  and  bath 
room  accommodations.  An  operahouse,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  800,  is  used  for  general 
amusement  purposes. 

The  Commercial  Club  is  composed  of  the 
leading  professional  and  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  has  for  years  been  a  potent  factor 
in  advancing  commercial  interests  and  in  aid- 
ing public  enterprises. 

Various  fraternal  bodies  are  liberally  sus- 
tained by  large  and  influential  memberships. 
These  include  a  lodge,  chapter,  commandery, 
and  chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star,  in  Masonry ; 
a  lodge,  encampment,  and  lodge  of  the 
Daughters  of  Rebekah,  in  Odd  Fellowship: 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  United  Workmen,  the  Degree  of  Honor, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Pyramids, 
the  Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  the  Select 
Knights,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
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and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  connected 
with  the  latter  body.  There  are  numerous 
women's  clubs,  distinguished  for  the  ability 
of  their  membership  and  the  wide  scope  of 
their  purposes.  These  are  the  lanthe  Chau- 
tauqua, the  Vincent  Chautauqua,  the  Leon  H. 
Vincent  Chautauqua,  the  Local  Chautauqua, 
the  Tuesday  Evening  Reading,  the  Century, 
the  E.  H.  Century,  the  Shakespeare,  ihe 
Junior  Shakespeare,  the  Stratford  Shakes- 
peare, the  Alpha,  the  Wednesday,  the  Bache- 
lor Girls,  the  Monday  Reading,  the  Long- 
fellow, the  Fin  de  Siecle,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Woman's  Press,  the  Friday  Afternoon,  the 
Up-to-Date,  the  Clio,  the  N.  N.,  and  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The 
local  press  is  characterized  by  excellent  abil- 
ity, and  advocates  the  interests  of  the  city 
and  county  with  intelligence  and  vigor.  The 
oldest  journal  is  the  "Press,"  evening  and 
weekly,  founded  in  1872,  by  Joshua  A.  Bo- 
denhamer;  in  1876  it  was  the  only  paper 
in  Missouri  to  support  Peter  Cooper  for  the 
presidency,  and  Jasper  gave  him  a  larger 
vote  (520)  than  any  other  county  in  Missouri ; 
it  is  now  in  other  hands,  and  Republican  in 
politics.  Other  papers  are  the  "Democrat," 
daily  and  weekly.  Democratic;  the  "Labor 
Tribune,"  weekly.  Populist;  the  "Silver  Re- 
view," daily  and  weekly,  free  silver;  and  the 
"Graphic,"  Sunday,  literary  and  society.  The 
transactions  of  the  postoffice  attest  the  high 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  business 
development  of  the  city.  The  postal  revenues 
for  1899  were  $17,712.33,  an  increase  of 
$2,379.11  over  1898,  and  the  money  order 
transactions  amounted  in  round  figures  to 
$150,000.  Seven  people  are  employed  in  the 
office,  and  six  persons  are  engaged  in  city 
delivery.  One  carrier  is  engaged  in  rural 
delivery,  the  service  having  been  established 
August  15,  1899.  I^  December  of  that  year 
the  route  covered  twenty-seven  miles;  five 
hundred  and  fifty  people  were  supplied,  and 
4,365  pieces  of  mail  were  handled.  Two 
additional  routes  will  be  established  as  soon 
as  the  next  annual  appropriation  is  available. 
An  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  a  post-office 
building  has  been  asked  from  Congress,  and 
Congressman  Benton  has  assurance  that  the 
work  will  be  provided  for,  in  the  bill  of  1900. 
The  financial  institutions  are  founded  upon 
ample  capital,  and  carry  large  lines  of  de- 
posits and  loans.  The  Bank  of  Carthage  was 
organized  in   1868,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
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$20,000.  The  statement  for  1899  shows  a 
capital  of  $100,000;  surplus,  $4,700;  deposits, 
$342,471.56,  and  loans,  $246,408.63.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Carthage  grew  out  of 
a  bank  of  the  same  name,  organized  in  1872, 
which  in  1878  surrendered  its  charter,  and 
became  the  Traders'  Bank,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  First  National  Bank. 
December  2,  1899,  the  capital  was  $100,000; 
circulation,  $31,500;  deposits,  $287,897.30; 
loans,  $190,352.89.  The  Carthage  National 
Bank  is  successor  to  the  business  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Bank,  which  was 
organized  in  1875.  At  the  close  of  1899  the 
capital  was  $100,000;  surplus,  $13,500;  cir- 
culation, $22,000;  deposits,  $218,540;  loans, 
$158,507.85.  The  Central  National  Bank, 
organized  in  1890,  had,  at  the  close  of  1899, 
$100,000  capital;  surplus,  $16,000;  circula- 
tion, $67,500;  deposits,  $600,000;  loans,  $410,- 
000.  Two  building  and  loan  associations 
carry  large  lists  of  investors  and  borrowers. 
The  manufacturing  interests  include  import- 
ant products  derived  from  material  taken  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
Carthage  limestone,  also  called  Carthage 
marble,  is  known  throughout  the  country  as 
unapproachable  in  quality.  It  is  beautifully 
white,  without  a  trace  of  discoloration,  takes 
a  very  high  polish,  and  is  susceptible  of  deli- 
cate carving.  It  is  used  for  solid  building 
purposes,  as  in  the  beautiful  courthouses  at 
Carthage  and  Jefferson  City,  and  the  public 
library  stt  Kansas  City;  for  columns,  lathe 
turned,  with  hand  carved  capitals;  and  for 
counters  and  wainscoting,  being  sawn  in 
slabs  twelve  feet  long  by  four  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  but  a  quarter-inch  in  thickness. 
All  these  mechanical  operations  are  per- 
formed in  the  local  quarries  and  shops.  The 
product  is  shipped  to  every  State  in  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  to  Texas, 
and  to  Nebraska.  Five  firms  are  engaged  in 
this  industry,  operating  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $175,000,  and  employing  125  to  150 
operatives,  exclusive  of  teamsters  and  ordi- 
nary laborers.  Two  companies  are  engaged 
in  lime  manufacture;  their  product  is  the 
purest  known,  being  ninety-eight  per  cent 
carbonate  of  lime.  Two  firms  are  large  man- 
ufacturers of  water  filters,  made  from  tripoli 
shipped  in  from  Newton  County.  There  are 
several  productive  zinc  and  lead  mines 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  About  one  mile 
east  of  the  city  a  three-foot  vein  of  first-class 
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merchantable  soft  coal  has  been  recently 
opened.  A  steam-power  brick  yard  and  a 
pottery  works  supply  a  large  range  of  ter- 
ritory with  their  products.  Other  manufac- 
tories are,  two  foundries  and  machine  works, 
a  stove  foundry,  a  galvanized  iron  works,  a 
combined  planing  mill,  sash  and  door  fac- 
tory, three  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  a 
woolen  mill,  the  most  extensive  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  a  furniture  factory,  a  bed 
spring  factory,  employing  fifty  men ;  a  potato 
chip  factory,  a  canning  factory,  two  cigar  fac- 
tories, and  an  ice  factory.  There  are  two 
wholesale  fruit  and  produce  houses  with 
branches  in  outlying  towns,  two  wholesale 
grocery  houses,  a  wholesale  clothing  house, 
and  a  wholesale  hardware  house.  There  are 
two  pubHc  parks  within  the  city  limits.  City 
Park,  southwest  of  the  square,  is  a  tract  of 
ground  420  by  580  feet,  artistically  laid  out 
by  a  landscape  gardener;  in  the  center  is  a 
handsome  fountain.  Carter's  Park,  on  the 
east  side,  comprises  about  seven  acres;  it 
bears  a  fine  growth  of  forest  and  planted 
trees,  and  through  it  flows  a  small  stream, 
fed  by  Carter's  spring;  the  property  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Dr.  John  A.  Carter. 
Thacker's  Park  of  ten  acres,  a  private  tract 
adjoining  the  city  on  the  southwest,  is  utilized 
for  large  public  gatherings.  A  pleasant  place 
of  resort  is  Lakeside  Park,  forty  acres  in 
extent,  owned  by  the  South  West  Missouri 
Electric  Railway  Company,  and  reached  by 
its  cars  at  a.  distance  of  seven  miles.  There 
are  two  cemeteries  adjacent  to  the  city ;  Park 
cemetery  on  the  west  includes  a  burying  plot 
for  soldiers,  presented  to  the  Grand  Army 
Post  by  Timothy  Regan ;  upon  it  foundation 
has  been  laid  for  a  soldiers'  monument,  to  be 
erected  at  an  early  day.  Rose  Hill  ceme- 
tery lies  to  the  east  of  the  city.  A  market 
fair  association  occupies  leased  grounds  in 
the  suburbs;  annual  exhibits  occur,  with  large 
displays  of  farm  products,  and  the  speed 
ring  attracts  the  attention  of  fine  horse  breed- 
ers and  fanciers  from  great  distances. 

Carthage  was  platted  in  1842  by  Abel 
Landers  and  George  Barker,  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  county  court,  and  the  plat 
was  recorded  June  30th  of  that  year.  The 
land  was  not  then  subject  to  entry,  and  it 
was  not  conveyed  to  the  county  until  Decem- 
ber 23,  1846,  through  George  Hornback  as 
its  agent.  Discrepancies  in  the  survey  re- 
sulted in  irregular  lines  at  the  intersection 


of  Grand  and  Howard  Avenues,  and  on 
Fourth  Street.  The  county  court  named  the 
site  Carthage,  after  the  famous  metropolis  of 
pre-Christian  days.  The  tract  comprised 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  out  of  which 
were  set  apart  the  present  public  square, 
streets,  and  numerous  lots,  the  latter  of  which 
were  sold  from  time  to  time,  those  on  the 
square  at  $10.55  to  $44  each,  on  one-year 
credit.  At  the  time  of  platting,  the  site  was 
covered  with  trees,  underbrush  and  prairie 
gjass.  The  only  building  was  the  cabin  of 
Henry  Piercy.  Dr.  Gabe  Johnson  built  the 
first  residence  after  the  county  seat  was 
established,  and  George  Hornback  the  first 
business  house ;  the  latter  named  became  the 
first  postmaster,  in  1843.  About  the  same 
time,  two  brothers  named  Pennington  en- 
gaged in  business.  They  were  succeeded  by 
E.  Fisher  &  Son,  and  they  by  Lewis  H. 
Scruggs,  who  afterward  owned  the  land 
known  as  North  Carthage.  Immediately 
before  the  war,  the  population  of  the  town 
was  about  500.  The  courthouse  was  in  the 
center  of  the  square,  with  Shirley's  tavern  on 
the  north  side,  and  Norris  C.  Hood's  resi- 
dence and  two  or  three  stores  on  the  west 
side.  James  and  John  B.  Dale  had  a  store 
on  the  east  side.  William  M.  Chenault's 
home  and  Jesse  L.  Craven's  store  were  on 
the  block  cornering  with  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  square.  The  first  newspaper 
was  printed  in  1857,  by  James  Kelly,  and  was 
called  the  "Carthage  Pioneer."  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  C.  C.  Dawson,  who  changed 
its  name  to  the  "Southwest  Star.*'  In  1861 
the  material  was  taken  into  McDonald 
County,  where  it  was  used  in  printing  "shin- 
plaster"  money.  It  was  afterward  captured 
by  the  Unionists.  The  battle  of  Carthage 
(which  see)  was  the  beginning  of  a  reig^  of 
terror.  In  October,  1863,  the  courthouse 
was  burned,  alleged  to  have  been  the  act  of 
Anderson's  Confederate  Company.  At  vari- 
ous times  other  buildings  were  destroyed, 
until  the  town  was  a  complete  ruin  and  the 
population  was  dispersed,  few  of  the  former 
residents  returning  when  peace  was  restored. 
Those  who  came  back  were  Norris  C.  Hood, 
the  widow  of  A.  McCoy,  M.  M.  James, 
George  E.  James,  William  G.  Bulg^  and 
Mrs.  Amanda  Glass,  with  their  families. 
John  Onstott,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  re- 
mained in  the  place  or  vicinity  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  and  suffered  great 
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loss  of  property  and  personal  indignities  at 
the  hands  of  both  Federals  and  Confeder- 
ates. He  is  honored  throughout  the  county 
for  his  sterling  integrity.  To  knowledge  im- 
parted by  him  is  due  the  recovery  of  the 
county  records,  which  had  been  taken  away 
with  the  retreat  of  General  Price's  army.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Archibald  McCoy,  a 
leading  lawyer  and  an  outspoken  Union  man, 
was  county  treasurer.  In  fear  for  his  life, 
he  went  to  Barton  County,  where  he  was 
assassinated.  He  had  previously  confided 
the  county  moneys  to  John  Onstott  for  safe- 
keeping, $1,050  in  gold  and  $200  in  paper. 
Onstott  gave  the  paper  money  to  his  wife, 
who  carried  it  upon  her  person  until  she 
was  robbed  of  it  by  Colonel  Ritchey's  In- 
dians. Onstott  buried  the  gold,  and  upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  county,  exhumed 
it,  and  restored  it  to  the  treasury.  He  re- 
lated to  the  county  court  the  loss  of  the  $200 
in  paper  money,  and  was  held  as  liable  for 
the  amount,  whereupon  he  sold  his  only  team 
of  horses  and  made  payment.  With  the  re- 
turn of  the  few  former  residents  came  Dr.  A. 
H.  Caffee,  a  former  physician  in  the  county, 
who  had  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Union 
Army,  and  who  began  a  drug  business  in 
association  with  Captain  J.  W.  Young.  The 
first  new  settler  was  George  Rader,  who 
came  in  August,  1865,  before  the  return  of 
any  of  the  former  residents.  He  brought  a 
wagonload  of  goods,  which  he  opened  in  one 
of  the  half-dozen  inferior  buildings  then  re- 
maining. He  was  appointed  first  postmaster 
after  the  war,  and  served  from  April,  1866, 
until  March,  1879,  and  was  afterward  elected 
mayor.  In  March,  1866,  the  population  of 
the  town  did  not  exceed  fifty.  In  December 
of  that  year,  the  publication  of  the  "Carthage 
Weekly  Banner,'*  a  Republican  newspaper, 
was  begun  by  Thomas  M.  Garland ;  it  after- 
ward passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  F.  Lewis, 
the  veteran  editor,  who  published  it  success- 
fully for  many  years.  The  "Patriot,"  Demo- 
cratic, was  founded  in  1870.  In  1867-8 
earnest  effort  in  religion  and  education  be- 
gan. March  12,  1868,  the  town  was  incor- 
porated by  the  county  court,  with  David  S. 
Thomas,  Thomas  E.  Gray,  Norris  C.  Hood, 
David  H.  Budlong  and  Robert  A.  Cameron 
as  trustees.  This  was  the  first  municipal 
organization  of  which  trace  is  found.  The 
population  was  about  800.  Now  began  the 
real     work     of     development.    Substantial 


bridges  were  built  across  the  streams  in  all 
directions,  and  trade  was  drawn  from  long 
distances.  In  1871  a  large  mill  was  built, 
and  a  $30,000  school  building  was  erected. 
In  the  same  year,  L.  P.  Cunningham  and  E. 
H.  Brown,  both  residents  of  Carthage, 
organized  the  Memphis,  Carthage  &  North- 
western Railroad  Company,  and  secured  the 
issue  of  construction  bonds  from  the  town- 
ships interested,  with  the  result  of  obtaining 
a  road  from  Pierce  City  to  Carthage,  and 
beyond  to  Brownsville,  Kansas,  which  was 
opened  in  1872.  This  is  now  a  part  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway  main 
line.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  instrumental  in 
building  the  Lexington  &  Southern  branch 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  from  Pleas- 
ant Hill  to  Carthage.  In  1868  was  opened 
the  first  bank,  the  Bank  of  Carthage,  of 
which  G.  A.  Cassil  was  president,  and  E,  W. 
Harper  was  cashier.  In  1870  the  woolen 
mills  were  built.  The  gasworks  were  com- 
pleted in  1878,  and  the  waterworks  in  1882, 
the  latter  being  a  strictly  local  enterprise. 
The  same  year  was  opened  the  Harrington 
House,  the  first  modem  hotel.  In  1873  the 
population  had  increased  to  S,ooo,  and  March 
iSth  of  that  year  Carthage  was  created  a  city 
by  a  special  incorporative  act  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  first  officers  were  Peter 
Hill,  mayor;  D.  S.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Young,  H. 
C.  Henny  and  T.  B.  Tuttle,  councilmen;  M. 
M.  James,  clerk,  and  W.  W.  Thornburg, 
marshal.  D.  A.  Harrison  was  afterward 
appointed  first  city  attorney.  March  6,  1890, 
the  special  charter  was  surrendered,  and 
organization  was  effected  as  a  city  of  the 
third  class  under  the  general  law.  In  that 
year  its  population  was  7,981.  The  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  9,416. 

Carthage,  Battle  of.— To  the  time  of 
its  occurrence,  this  was  the  most  important 
battle  in  the  West.  In  June,  1861,  under  the 
plans  of  General  Lyon,  Colonel  Franz  Sigel 
marched  from  Neosho  to  intercept  hostile 
forces  making  their  way  into  Arkansas, 
where  General  Ben  McCullough  was  assem- 
bling a  large  Confederate  force.  Colonel 
Sigel's  force  comprised  nine  companies  of 
his  own  regiment,  the  Third  Missouri  In- 
fantry, seven  companies  of  Colonel  Salomon's 
Fifth  Missouri  Infantry,  and  two  four-gun 
batteries,  in  all  about  1,100  men.  He  reached 
Carthage  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
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July  4th,  and  bivouacked  east  of  the  city,  near 
the  spring.  At  this  moment.  Generals  Rains 
and  Parsons,  with  not  less  than  5,000  men 
and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  accom- 
panied by  Governor  Jackson,  were  on  Coon 
Creek,  twelve  miles  north.  That  night,  Sam- 
uel B.  LaForce,  a  resident,  and  a  devoted 
Unionist,  held  a  conference  with  Colonel  Sigel, 
and  was  his  guide  during  the  subsequent 
events.  He  broke  camp  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  passing  through  the  city,  marched 
north  until  9  o'clock,  when  his  advance  met 
the  approaching  enemy,  and  a  slight  skirmish 
occurred  near  the  house  of  Vincent  Gray, 
five  miles  northwest  of  Carthage.  Pushing 
forward,  Sigel  formed  his  line  of  battle  on 
the  high  ground  beyond  Dry  Fork,  posting 
his  artillery  near  the  Pugh  house,  with  the 
enemy  in  his  immediate  front.  By  10  o'clock 
the  artillery  and  musketry  fire  was  vigorous 
on  both  sides.  Sigel's  flanks  were  jeopard- 
ized by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which 
he  was  wholly  deficient,  and  he  withdrew  to 
the  south  of  Dry  Fork,  where  he  repulsed  a 
determined  attack.  At  Buck  Branch  he  again 
made  a  stand,  with  similar  result,  and  con- 
tinued an  orderly  retreat.  As  his  rear  guard 
passed  through  Carthage,  the  enemy,  who 
had  entered  the  town  from  three  directions, 
made  another  effort,  and  several  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  streets.  Colonel 
Sigel  retired  from  the  city  along  the  mill  road 
east,  closely  pursued,  and  about  dusk  was 
finally  engaged  for  thirty  minutes  three  miles 
southeast  of  the  town,  near  the  Thornton 
place.  Colonel  Sigel  marched  via  Sarcoxie 
to  Springfield,  and  Generals  Rains  and  Par- 
sons continued  their  way  southward.  The 
Union  loss  was  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one 
wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was  seven  killed 
and  sixty-three  wounded,  with  an  additional 
unreported  loss  of  ten  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  Third  Division. 

Carthage  Collegiate  Institute. — A 

co-educational  classical  school  at  Car- 
thage, fitting  students  for  entrance  to 
the  best  colleges  and  universities,  and 
for  active  duty  in  ordinary  business  pur- 
suits. It  is  nominally  under  Presbyterian 
control,  but  while  christian  principles  are  in- 
culcated, it  is  entirely  free  from  sectarian 
influences.  It  occupies  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some brick  building,  completed  in  1888,  at  an 
expense  of  $30,000.    January  8,  1900,  its  roll 


of  students  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
In  1885  Ozark  Presbytery  determined  to 
found  a  college  within  its  boundaries,  and 
Carthage  was  selected  as  the  location,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Knight,  D.  D.,  who  was  acting  president  at 
the  opening,  in  September,  1886,  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
following  year  the  college  building  was  occu- 
pied, though  not  completed.  Dr.  Knight 
withdrew,  desiring  to  devote  his  entire  effort 
to  ministerial  work,  and  was  succeeded  by 
J.  G.  Reaser,  D.  D.  Succeeding  presidents 
have  been  Dwight  S.  Hanna,  Professor  Salem 
G.  Pattison,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Halleck  and  Pro- 
fessor L.  E.  Robinson.  Professor  Robinson 
resigned  Januarj'  i,  1900,  to  accept  a  position 
in  Monmouth  (Illinois)  College,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  first  president.  Dr.  Knight. 

Carthage  Female  Seminary. — See 

"Carthage." 

Carthage  Light  Guard.— See  "Jasper 
County  Military  Companies." 

Caruth.— A  village  in  Clay  Township, 
Dunklin  County,  eight  miles  south  of  Ken- 
nett.  It  has  a  Baptist  Church,  a  cotton  gin 
and  two  stores.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 200. 

Caruthers,  Samuel,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Mis- 
souri, October  13,  1820,  and  died  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  July  20,  i860.  He  was  educated 
at  Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  also  studied  law  under  the 
direction  of  his  uncle.  Judge  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  afterward  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee.  He  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Fredericktown,  but  soon 
entered  public  life  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1852,  and  re-elected  twice  in 
succession,  serving  in  the  Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Congresses. 

Caruthersville*— A  city  of  the  fourth 
class  in  Little  Prairie  Township,  Pemiscot 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Gayoso.  It 
occupies  a  site  near  the  old  town  of  Little 
Prairie,  of  which  it  was  the  successor,  and 
for  many  years  was  called  Lost  Village.  In 
1857  a  town  site  was  laid  out  by  Colonel 
John  H.  Walker  and  George  W.  Bushey,  and 
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called  Caruthersville,  in  honor  of  Honorable 
Samuel  Caruthers.  Its  growth  was  slow 
until  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kennett 
&  Southern  Railway,  of  which  it  is  the  east- 
em  terminal.  It  has  Baptist,  Catholic  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  a  graded 
school,  two  banks,  four  sawmills,  stave  fac- 
tory and  woodwork  factory,  two  newspapers, 
the  "Democrat"  and  the  'Tress,'^  and  an  elec- 
tric lighting  plant.  The  population  in  1900 
was  2,315. 

Cascade.— A  beautiful  falls  in  Iron 
County,  ten  miles  west  of  Ironton.  The 
water  falls  down  the  perpendicular  side  of 
Cascade  Mountains  two  hundred  feet,  to  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  gorge.  Opposite,  and 
a  short  distance  off,  rises  another  mountain 
three  hundred  feet  high  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. The  falls  have  worn  large  reservoirs, 
or  cisterns,  which  are  always  full  of  water. 

Case,  James  B.,  manufacturer  and 
financier,  was  born  March  6,  1843,  in  the 
town  of  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  New  York, 
and  died  September  11,1900.  Mr.  Case  was 
reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  town  of 
his  birth,  and  obtained  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  the  academies  of 
Sodus  and  Red  Creek,  and  assisted  in  the 
expense  of  his  education  by  teaching  country 
schools.  His  eighteenth  year  found  him  a 
student  in  Genesee  College,  at  Linja,  New 
York,  which  institution  he  left  in  the  midst 
of  his  collegiate  course  in  1861  to  enlist  in  the 
Civil  War  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Forty-fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves.  This 
regiment  was  attached  to  the  Fifth  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Aside  from  many 
minor  engagements  he  participated  in  the 
notable  battles  of  Hanover  Junction,  Gaines' 
Mills,  Malvern  Hill,  and  Second  Bull  Run; 
in  the  latter  of  which  battles,  on  August  31, 
1862,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  and  as  a  result  of  his  wounds  was  dis- 
charged from  the  service  on  November  25, 
1862.  For  a  short  time  after  his  discharge 
from  the  service  he  again  engaged  in  school- 
teaching.  From  the  autumn  of  1863  to  the 
spring  of  1865  he  was  engaged  in  cotton- 
planting  on  the  Sea  Islands,  near  the  city  of 
Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  removed  to  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the  oil 


and  mercantile  business  until  1868,  when  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  His  first 
employment  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  in 
the  office  of  city  comptroller,  where  he  was 
soon  advanced  to  the  position  of  deputy 
comptroller;  for  a  period  thereafter  he  was 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  city  water- 
works, at  Bisseirs  Point.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  waterworks  he  became 
associated  in  the  interests  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  as  an  oflficer  and  director 
of  that  corporation  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  for  many  years.  He  with- 
drew from  this  company  to  organize  The 
Lincoln  Trust  Company,  now  one  of  the  most 
important  financial  institutions  of  St.  Louis, 
of  which  he  was  president. 

On  Christmas  day,  1865,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  he  married  Miss  Emma  L.  Kroeger. 
Their  only  child  is  now  Mrs.  Kent  Jarvis. 
Mr.  Case's  wife,  Emma  Kroeger  Case,  was 
born  January  23,  1840,  in  Denmark,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Jacob  and  Julia  (Meyer)  Kroeger; 
her  father  being  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and 
a  graduate  of  Berlin  University. 

Case,  Theodore  Spencer,  who,  as  a 
physician,  journalist,  soldier  and  man  of 
affairs,  lived  a  life  of  peculiar  usefulness  in 
Kansas  City,  was  born  January  26,  1832,  in 
Butts  County,  Georgia.  His  parents  were 
Ermine  and  Mary  A.  (Cowles)  Case,  both 
natives  of  Connecticut,  who  resided  for  some 
years  in  Georgia,  thence  removing  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Their  son,  Theodore  S.,  was 
graduated  from  Marietta  (Ohio)  College  in 
1851 ;  some  years  afterward  he  received  from 
his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  an 
academy  at  Dublin,  Ohio,  and  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Esther  Institute 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Meantime,  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Starling  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  The  same 
year  he  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
was  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  necessity 
called  him  to  other  pursuits,  to  the  practical 
abandonment  of  his  profession.  In  1861  he 
became  a  private  in  Company  C  of  Van 
Horn's  Battalion ;  he  was  promoted  to  second 
lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  acting 
quartermaster   and   commissary   at    Kansas 
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City.  In  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  com- 
missioned him  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
master of  United  States  Volunteers.  In  1863 
he  served  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  mili- 
tary district  of  the  border,  and  in  1864,  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  District  of  Central 
Missouri.  His  services  during  the  entire  war 
were  important,  and  his  duties  were  always 
faithfully  discharged.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resigned  from  the  volunteer  service, 
having  received  the  warmest  commendation 
of  the  various  commanders  under  whom  he 
had  served,  including  Brigadier  Generals 
Ewing,  Brown  and  Fisk,  and  Major  Generals 
Pleasanton,  Blunt  and  Rosecrans.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  by  Governor  Fletcher 
to  the  position  of  quartermaster  general  of 
Missouri,  and  served  as  such  until  July,  1866, 
when  he  resigned,  the  affairs  of  his  depart- 
ment having  been  practically  settled.  From 
this  time  his  best  effort  was  given  to  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  Kansas  City,  in  every 
line  of  commercial,  financial  and  educational 
enterprise.  Between  1867  and  1872  he 
erected  more  than  a  score  of  buildings  there, 
and  in  1869,  with  his  brother  Oliver,  he 
established  a  plow  and  implement  factory 
which  was  successfully  operated  for  several 
years.  In  1870  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Commercial  Bank,  and  was  made  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  an  organizer  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Bureau  in  1886,' and  as 
its  secretary  performed  much  valuable  ser- 
vice. He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  and  Stock  Exchange.  He  was 
among  the  founders  of  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  Art  Association,  and  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  in  brief, 
there  was  not  a  laudable  cause  with  which . 
he  was  not  usefully  identified.  His  literary 
and  scientific  attainments  were  of  marked 
excellence.  In  i860  he  was  an  able  con- 
tributor to  the  "Post"  (German),  and  to  the 
"Free  State  Republican,"  the  only  Republican 
journals  in  western  Missouri.  In  1861  his 
pen  was  an  influential  agent  in  securing  the 
election  of  Colonel  Van  Horn  to  the  mayor- 
alty, and  in  uniting  the  Union  elements, 
giving  Kansas  City  a  firm  status  as  a  loyal 
community.  During  the  war  he  warmly 
advocated  the  most  strenuous  effort  by  the 
government,  but  denounced  all  excesses.  In 
i860,  with  Dr.  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  he  estab- 
lished the  Kansas  City  "Medical  and  Surgical 


Review,"  the  first  medical  journal  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  which  was  successfully  con^ 
ducted  for  a  year.  From  1877  to  1885  he 
edited  the  Kansas  City  "Review  of  Science 
and  Industry,"  a  rarely  able  publication  of  his 
own  creation.  While  in  the  military  service, 
he  wrote  and  published  a  "Quartermaster's 
Guide,"  a  manual  for  the  use  of  officers  in 
the  quartermaster's  and  commissary  depart- 
ments, which  received  the  commendation  of 
the  highest  authorities.  From  his  coming 
to  Kansas  City,  almost  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  he  contributed  to  various  scientific  and 
other  publications.  His  last  work  of  local 
interest  was  a  chronological  sketch  of  Kan- 
sas City,  written  for  the  "Encyclopedia  of 
the  History  of  Missouri."  In  1883  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  City,  in  recognition  of  his 
scholarly  abilities,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1885  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
Kansas  City  Medical  College,  which  he 
assisted  in  founding,  and  he  occupied  the 
position  until  about  a  year  before  his  death. 
A  Republican  in  politics,  he  was  ever  con- 
spicuous as  an  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
his  party,  which  he  held  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  patriotism  and  good  citizenship.  Rather 
in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  usefulness 
than  in  reward  of  political  services,  he  was 
repeatedly  called  to  important  public  posi- 
tions. In  1866  he  was  appointed  a  railroad 
commissioner  by  Governor  Fletcher,  and  in 
1867  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Curators  of  the  Missouri  State  University, 
and  occupied  the  position  for  two  years.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Critten- 
den as  commissioner  to  the  World's  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  In  1873  ^^ 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  Kansas  City  by 
President  Grant,  and  his  term  of  service  was 
extended  to  thirteen  years  under  successive 
reappointments  by  President  Hayes  and 
President  Arthur.  This  long  period  was  a 
most  important  one  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city,  and  his  innovations 
in  postal  affairs  were  highly  advantageous  to 
its  business  interests.  During  the  busiest 
years  of  his  life,  immediately  following  the 
war  period,  he  rendered  capable  service  at 
Jefferson  City  and  elsewhere  in  securing 
legislation  for  the  furtherance  of  railway  and 
other  interests.  In  1891  he  was  chosen  to 
the  position  of  city  treasurer,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself  the 
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year  following.  He  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  from  1894  to  1898.  He  then  devoted 
his  attention  to  real  estate  matters  and  liter- 
ary work  during  the  remainder  of  his  active 
days.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  commander  of  one  of 
the  first  posts  in  the  State;  a  member  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
vice  conmiander  of  the  Missouri  Command- 
ery;  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
In  1858  he  married  Miss  Julia  McCoy 
Lykins,  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins. 
She  died  in  1872,  leaving  three  children. 
Lilah  is  the  wife  of  George  Coles,  a  civil 
engineer ;  Johnston  L.  is  a  civil  engineer  con- 
nected with  the  Stilwell  railway  lines,*  and 
Ermine  C.  is  teacher  of  geology  and  chem- 
istry in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In  1874 
Colonel  Case  married  Miss  Fidelia  O. 
Wright,  who  is  yet  living.  He  died  February 
16,  1900,  deeply  regretted  by  all  classes.  He 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  whq  ever  served  the  community.  With 
varied  accomplishments,  and  a  master  of 
many  pursuits,  he  was  equally  fertile  and 
energetic  as  a  scientist,  a  litterateur,  and  a 
man  of  affairs.  In  all,  he  was  supremely 
unselfish,  holding  his  talents  at  the  service 
of  the  public,  yet  without  vain  self-assertion 
or  assumption  of  superiority.  Unlike  most 
men  of  varied  capabilities,  his  was  a  remark- 
ably evenly-balanced  character.  He  was  a 
model  gentleman,  almost  feminine  in  his  gen- 
tleness and  consideration  for  others,  yet 
tenacious  of  a  once-formed  opinion,  almost 
to  the  point  of  stubbornness.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  Colonel  Van  Horn, 
completes  the  enumeration  of  his  virtues  with 
the  assertion  that  he  never  saw  him  in  ill 
temper,  or  knew  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  single 
act   inconsistent  with  the   strictest   rule   of 

"^^^^"^y-  F.  Y.  Hedley. 

Case,  Zophar,  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  regarded  by  his  professional  contempo- 
raries as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  suc- 
cessful practitioners  in  central  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Carlyle,  Illinois,  January  22,  1847, 
son  of  Zophar  and  Mary  Ellen  (Halstead) 
Case.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  War- 
ren, Ohio,  began  his  career  as  a  civil  engineer 
under  his  brother,  Leonard  Case,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Subsequently  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  many  years  at 
Vandalia  and  Carlyle,  Illinois,  ultimately  en- 


gaging in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Carlyle.  In 
1880  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1884.  The  Halstead 
family,  of  which  Dr.  Case's  mother  is  a  de- 
scendant, were  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  settlement  of  Long  Island,  New 
York,  and  were  represented  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  She  was  also  descended  from 
the  Sprongs,  of  English  and  Dutch  ancestry. 
The  Case  family  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  in 
Cleveland.  Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  established 
and  endowed  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Sciences  in  that  city,  of  which  Eckstein  Case, 
brother  of  Dr.  Case,  is  now  one  of  the  cor- 
porators and  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
early  education  of  Dr.  Case  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Illinois.  After  reading 
medicine  in  Carlyle,  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College 
in  1875.  He  has  since  taken  postgraduate 
courses  in  New  York  City  in  1890  and  1897. 
Immediately  after  graduation  he  located  in 
Johnson  County,  but  a  few  years  later  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis.  Since  1890  he  has  been 
engaged  in  general  practice  in  Warrensburg, 
and  has  been  very  successful.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Johnson  County  Medical  Society, 
and  affiliates  with  fraternal  organizations  as 
a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  St. 
Louis.  He  is  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church- 
man and  is  a  member  of  the  official  board 
of  that  church.  He  was  married  in  June, 
1884,  to  Laura  E.  Gallaher,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  Her  death  occurred  in  1885.  In 
May,  1894,  he  married  Anna  B.  Beegle,  a 
native  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri,  and  a 
daughter  of  D.  F.  Beegle.  Dr.  Case  has 
always  been  deeply  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion, is  a  close  student,  keeping  fully  abreast 
of  the  best  thought  and  research  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  current  medical  literature.  He  is 
highly  regarded,  not  only  by  members  of  the 
profession,  but  by  the  laity,  for  his  upright- 
ness and  integrity  and  his  public  spirit. 

Casey,  Thomas  Marion,  lawyer  and 
banker,  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Mis- 
.  souri,  April  25,  1858,  son  of  George  M.  and 
Lucy  Ann  (Croswhite)  Casey.  George  M. 
Casey  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  April,  1836, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  years  accompanied  his 
father,  John  S.  Casey,  to  Missouri,  the  latter 
locating  on  a  farm  in  Henry  County,  in  1842. 
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He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  at  its  close 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Missouri.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  and  now  conducts  his  business  from 
Kansas  City.  Thomas  M.  Casey  was  reared 
on  his  father's  farm,  which  was  located  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Clinton.  Until  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  attended  the  public  schools.  In 
1878  he  entered  Cumberland  University  at 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  literary  and  law  departments  of 
that  institution  in  1882,  with  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  laws.  The 
year  following  the  completion  of  his  college 
course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge 
James  B.  Gantt — ^at  the  present  time  (1900) 
chief  justice  of  Missouri —  and  immediately 
thereafter  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Honorable  Banton  G.  Boone,  of  Clinton,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Missouri  bar.  This  relation  was  sustained 
until  the  election  of  General  Boone  to  the 
office  of  attorney  general  of  Missouri.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  three  years  Mr.  Casey 
devoted  himself  to  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  as  the  partner  of  Judge  Gantt 
at  Clinton.  Subsequently  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Walter  E.  Owen,  which  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  Casey  abandoned  the  practice 
of  law,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banking  interests  of  Salmon  & 
Salmon,  of  Clinton,  a  business  which  has 
occupied  his  time  since  1896.  Mr.  Casey  has 
always  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  since  1894  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Henry  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  He  has  never  been  ambi- 
tious for  public  office,  though  he  has  always 
been  a  zealous  worker  and  liberal  contributor 
of  his  means  to  advance  political  principles  in 
which  he  believes.  In  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  he  holds  the  office  of  deacon. 
He  was  married  May  30,  1883,  to  Miss  Kate 
M.  Salmon,  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  Y.  Salmon,  of 
Clinton.  Their  only  child  is  a  son,  Robert 
Prince  Casey. 

Cass,  Amos  Armstrong,  building 
contractor  and  mine  operator,  was  born 
November  29,  1841,  in  Walker  County, 
Georgia.  His  parents  were  James  M.  and 
Martha  J.  (Ryan)  Cass,  both  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  family  removed  to  east  Ten- 
nessee,  where   the   son,   Amos   Armstrong, 


attended  the  common  schools,  and  during 
one  winter  an  academy.  He  then  assisted 
his  father,  who  was  a  farmer  and  stock-dealer, 
until  the  war  conditions  practically  suspended 
all  civil  pursuits.  He  was  a  staunch  Unionist, 
and  succeeded  in  evading  service  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  When  the  United  States 
forces  secured  east  Tennessee,  after  Sher- 
man had  captured  Missionary  Ridge  and 
relieved  General  Bumside  at  Knoxville,  Mr. 
Cass  accompanied  the  troops  to  Chattanooga, 
and  thence  to  Nashville.  He  soon  went  to 
Lebanon,  Missouri,  returning  from  there  to 
Nashville,  where  he  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  Upon  his  discharge  from  the 
latter  employment  he  returned  to  east  Ten- 
nessee, narrowly  escaping  capture  by  guer- 
rillas. He  had  been  taken  prisoner  some 
months  before,  but  had  been  held  only  a 
few  hours.  At  another  time  he  was  arrested 
by  United  States  troops,  but  was  personally 
released  by  Andrew  Johnson,  then  militar- 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  who  was  farr"  • 
acquainted  with  the  Unionists  of  eas 
nessee,  and  held  them  in  sincere  reg^i 
their  intense  loyalty  and  sympathized 
them  on  account  of  the  cruelties  impo. 
upon  them.  Prior  to  this  he  had  be*, 
arrested  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  wa. 
held  for  a  day  and  night,  when  he  was  re- 
leased through  the  intervention  of  his  old- 
time  friend  and  neighbor,  W.  A.  Daugherty, 
now  of  Carterville.  Years  later,  Mr.  Cass 
found  a  quiet  and  harmless  revenge.  For 
three  years  he  was  engaged  as  deputy  sheriff 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  he  had  occasion  to 
arrest  the  Confederate  captain  who  had  once 
held  him  in  custody.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  Mr.  Cass  engaged  as  contractor  and 
builder,  in  which  he  continued  until  1886, 
when  he  came  to  Missouri,  locating  at  Car- 
terville. Here  he  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness, meanwhile  carefully  investigating  mines 
and  mining  interests,  until  these  concerns 
claimed  his  attention  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
invested  in  properties  at  Oronogo,  Carter- 
ville and  Webb  City.  Among  his  present 
holdings  are  interests  in  the  Belle  C.  the 
Ella,  M.  B.,  the  Myrtle  D.,  and  the  Cass, 
Moore  &  Co.  mines;  the  Gray  Goose  mine, 
on  ten  acres  of  the  Perry  land ;  and  the  May- 
flower and  Argo  mines  at  Carterville.  He 
has  recently  sold  four  productive  mines,  the 
Klondike,  at  Oronogo ;  the  Beulah  C,  on  the 
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Missouri  zinc  fields,  and  the  Cass,  Moore  & 
Co.,  and  the  Alpha,  on  the  Richland  prop- 
•erty.  His  sons,  Walter  and  Carl  Cass,  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  Belle  C.  and  the 
Cass,  Moore  &  Co.  mines,  on  the  Cornfield 
tract;  and  his  daughters.  Belle,  Beulah  and 
Lillie,  are  stockholders  in  the  Gray  Goose 
mines.  Recently  Mr.  Cass  has  given  more 
attention  to  mining  operations  than  to  build- 
ing, and  finds  capable  assistance  in  his  sons. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion 
a  Southern  Methodist.  In  his  personal  life 
he  has  always  been  remarkably  exemplary. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  taste  of  liquors,  and  has 
never  indulged  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  made 
use  of  profane  language.  For  eight  consecu- 
tive years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Carterville 
Board  of  Education,  and  during  this  term 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  two  commodious 
brick  school  buildings,  and  an  addition  to  the 
Central  School  building.  In  these  under- 
takings his  professional  knowledge  as  a 
builder,  and  conscientious  interest  in  the  ends 
sought,  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  who  have  been  afforded  the 
best  of  school  accommodations  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Mr.  Cass  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  has  attained  to  the  Chapter 
•degrees.  He  was  married  September  26, 
1867,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Hunt,  daughter  of 
Louis  and  Emily  Hunt,  of  Monroe  County, 
east  Tennessee.  Six  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage.  The  oldest,  OlHe  E.,  became 
the  wife  of  M.  V.  James,  a  merchant  and  min- 
ing proprietor.  She  died  in  1897.  Walter 
W.,  an  expert  miner,  is  associated  in  business 
with  his  father ;  Belle  Beatrice  was  educated 
in  the  Carterville  school;  Lillian  A.  is  the 
wife  of  O.H. Schoenhrr,a  mining  proprietor; 
Carl  Clayton,  who  finished  his  education  in 
1900,  is  a  capable  miner,  and  will  engage  in 
business  with  his  father;  Beulah,  the  young- 
est, was  attending  Webb  City  College  in 
1900.  Mr.  Cass  is  a  man  of  broad  informa- 
tion, derived  from  close  reading  and  careful 
investigation.  In  his  business  affairs  he  is 
prudent  and  conservative.  His  knowledge  of 
mining  affairs  is  thorough  and  practical,  and 
there  are  few  whose  judgment  upon  such 
matters  is  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

Cass  County. — A  county  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Kansas  City,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jack- 
son County,  on  the  east  by  Johnson  and 


Henry  Counties,  on  the  south  by  Bates 
County,  and  on  the  west  by  Kansas.  Its 
area  is  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  square 
miles,  of  which  about  three-fourths  is  under 
cultivation.  The  surface  is  mainly  undulating 
high  prairie,  bearing  a  rich,  black  loam. 
North,  south  and  west  of  Harrisonville, 
viewed  from  that  point,  the  country  appears 
almost  unbroken,  but  it  contains  several  nar- 
row deep  streams.  Numerous  natural  eleva- 
tions are  known  as  "the  Knobs;"  one, 
Brookhart's  Hill,  is  one  mile  south  of  Har- 
risonville; another  is  Brushy  Knob,  eight 
miles  east  of  Pleasant  Hill;  others  are  Belle 
Plains,  and  the  mounds  southwest  of  Har- 
risonville. All  command  views  of  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  highly  productive  and  well  im- 
proved country.  The  county  is  abundantly 
watered.  Grand  River  heads  in  the  central 
west  and  flows  southwardly,  forming  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  drains 
three-fourths  of  its  territory.  Among  its 
many  affluents,  the  most  important  are  Lick 
Branch,  the  South,  Middle  and  East  Forks, 
in  the  eastern  part;  in  the  central  north, 
Camp  Branch,  Big  Creek  and  Crawford's 
Fork ;  in  the  west.  Big  Creek  and  Alexander 
Branch,  and  in  the  south,  Pony  Creek  and 
other  feeders  of  Grand  River.  In  the  ex- 
treme northeast,  and  the  central  south,  are 
several  small  lakes.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
county,  fringing  the  streams,  is  set  with  hard 
woods,  principally  hickory,  oak,  walnut  and 
elm.  Coal  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 
Railways  traversing  the  county  are  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Gulf,  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf,  and  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Osceola  &  Southern.  The  principal 
towns  are  Harrisonville,  the  county  seat; 
Archie,  Freeman,  West  Line,  East  Lynne, 
Gunn  City,  Strasburg,  Pleasant  Hill,  Belt  on 
and  Raymore.  In  1898  the  principal  surplus 
products  were :  Wheat,  62,091  bushels ;  oats, 
36,952  bushels;  corn,  10,733  bushels;  flax, 
122,733  bushels ;  h^y,  9,476,700  pounds ;  flour, 
977,950  pounds;  corn  meal,  42,105  pounds; 
shipstuff,  273,400  pounds ;  grass  seed,  459,600 
pounds;  lumber,  logs  and  ties,  216,254  feet; 
wool,  28,727  pounds;  poultry,  5,617,853 
pounds;  eggs,  442,745  dozen;  butter  and 
cheese,  157,949  pounds ;  hides,  64,570  pounds ; 
apples,  3,792  barrels;  fresh  and  dried  fruit, 
14,617  pounds;  vegetables,  33,309  pounds; 
linseed  oil,  5,846  gallons;  oil  meal,  67,335 
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pounds;  cattle,  34,647  head;  hogs,  108,054 
liead ;  sheep,  10,727  head ;  horses  and  mules, 
1,674  head.  In  1900  the  population  of  the 
county  was  23,636. 

The  early  settlers  located  in  the*timber  on 
the  streams,  principally  on  Grand  River  and 
its  branches.  Big  Creek,  north  of  the  present 
Pleasant  Hill,  receiving  the  first.  All  author- 
ities agree  that  David  G.  Butterfield  came 
to  that  region  in  1827,  but  most  locate  him 
across  the  line,  in  Jackson  County  (although 
he  was  elected  assessor  in  1836),  and  recog- 
nize as  the  first  resident  David  Creek,  an 
Indianian,  in  1828.  John  Walker,  a  squatter, 
is  also  claimed  by  some  as  the  first.  In  1828 
came  Joel  Walker,  Charles  Myers,  William 
Johnson,  the  Farmer,  Hooper,  Lynch  and 
Hanshaw  families,  and  others.  This  settle- 
ment grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1830  a  log 
schoolhouse  was  built,  and  William  Crawford, 
a  well  educated  man,  shortly  before  that  dis- 
charged from  the  United  States  Army,  was 
engaged  as  teacher.  The  next  year  two 
Baptist  ministers,  James  Savage  and  Joab 
Powell,  held  services  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Hamlin,  and  in  1832  Pleasant  Garden  Church 
was  formed,  with  the  first  named  as  pastor. 
The  same  year,  William  Savage  set  up  a 
horse  mill  on  Big  Creek,  two  miles  west  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  and  William  Burney  built  a 
sawmill  about  the  same  time.  In  1830- 1  a 
considerable  settlement  was  made  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast;,  among  the  settlers  were 
William  Worden  and  two  sons,  William  But- 
ler and  three  sons,  and  Thomas  Riddle  and 
two  sons.  About  the  same  time  John  Par- 
sons located  in  the  extreme  southwest.  The 
following  year  Walker  McLellan  and  John 
Jackson  made  homes  a  few  miles  northwest 
of  Harrisonville.  Beginning  in  1834,  settle- 
ments were  made  on  the  various  branches  of 
Grand  River,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county.  Among  those  who  came  were  Mas- 
tin  Burris,  Fleming  Harris,  John  Cook,  Hugh 
Horton  and  the  Davis  brothers.  James 
Blythe  was  living  on  the  present  site  of 
Harrisonville,  and  it  is  said  that  his  infant 
son,  James,  was  the  first  white  child  born 
southeast  of  Harrisonville,  but  the  date  is  not 
stated.  The  first  marriage  given  is  that  of 
John  Busley  and  Sallie  Dunnevan.  Between 
/  1834  and  1836  a  large  immigration  set  in, 
principally  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
the  most  prominent  of  the  settlers  are  named 
in  connection  with  the  various  towns  or  as 


officials  connected  with  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
comers  was  Martin  Rice,  who  came  in  1836, 
and  removed  to  Jackson  County  in  1856.  He 
was  the  first  surveyor,  was  skilled  in  tree  cul- 
ture, and  many  of  the  best  orchards  in  Cass 
and  adjoining  counties  were  grafted  by  him. 
He  was  a  ready  writer,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  early  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  were 
marked  by  cheerful  good  humor,  homely 
philosophy  and  quaint  conceits.  '  The  educa- 
tional history  began  with  the  school  on  Big 
Creek,  before  mentioned.  In  1833  there  was 
a  school  three  miles  west  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
taught  by  James  Williams,  who  was  after- 
ward elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  aided 
in  drafting  the  first  free  school  law  in  Mis- 
souri; and  one  in  the  extreme  northeast, 
taught  by  a  Mormon  preacher,  named  Peter- 
son, who  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Rice, 
teacher  of  the  first  public  school  in  the 
county.  In  1839  a  school  at  Harrisonville 
was  taught  by  Frank  Love.  In  1843  ^^^^^ 
Mollie  Sears  taught  five  miles  northwest  of 
Harrisonville,  and  in  1844-5,  Archibald 
Campbell  taught  on  Camp  Branch,  and  Allen 
Matthews  on  Sugar  Creek.  In  1849  a  small 
academy  at  Harrisonville  was  taught  by 
Richard  Massey.  In  1853  B.  C.  Hawkins 
became  county  school  commissioner,  and 
considerable  effort  was  made  to  establish 
schools.  The  war  practically  closed  all  in 
existence,  and  the  work  of  restoration  began 
in  1866,  when  William  J.  Terrell  was  elected 
county  school  commissioner.  In  1867-8  a 
spacious  building  was  erected  at  Pleasant 
Hill.  In  1869  a  board  of  education  was 
elected  in  Harrisonville,  and  shortly  after- 
ward $20,000  was  appropriated  for  building 
purposes.  In  1898  there  were  in  the  county 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  schools;  two 
hundred  and  twelve  teachers;  7,827  pupils, 
and  the  permanent  school  fund  was  $81,- 
230.63. 

The  first  religious  effort  is  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  settlers.  In  1830  John 
Jackson,  a  Baptist,  and  William  Johnson,  a 
Methodist,  preached  in  the  McLellan  neigh- 
borhood. A  Missionary  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  between  1834  and  1840,  nearly  two 
miles  southwest  of  Harrisonville;  from  this 
has  grown  the  church  in  that  town.  Elder 
John  Jackson  was  its  earliest  pastor.  At  the 
old  time  camp  meetings,  several  hundred 
Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  attended  with 
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the  whites.  Between  1834  and  1836  two 
Methodist  itinerants,  William  Ferrel  and  one 
McKinney,  preached  throughout  the  county, 
and  the  same  year,  N.  E.  Harrelson,  also  a 
Methodist,  preached  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Be- 
tween 1837  and  1838  the  Union  Missionary 
Baptist  Church,  near  the  Kansas  line,  was 
organized;  among  its  ministers  were  Jere- 
miah Farmer,  who  came  in  1838,  and  his 
father,  John  Farmer,  who  came  the  following 
year.  Joshua  Page,  a  Christian  preacher, 
held  services  in  1840  on  Knob  Creek,  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  county. 

From  the  first,  various  disturbances  im- 
peded the  material  progress  of  the  people. 
In  1833  Governor  B<^&&s  called  forvolunteers 
for  the  so-called  "Mormon  War,"  and  a  com- 
pany was  organized  at  the  house  of  Hezekiah 
Wardine,  three  miles  east  of  the  present 
Pleasant  Hill.  Fifty  men  were  enrolled,  with 
James  Savage  as  captain,  William  English  as 
lieutenant  and  Andrew  Wilson  as  ensign. 
Savage  was  a  minister ;  he  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  served  in  the  Indian 
troubles  under  Colonel  Cooper.  The  com- 
pany marched  to  Independence,  but  there  was 
no  necessity  for  their  services,  and  they  re- 
turned. In  1838  Captain  William  Farmer 
organized  a  mounted  company,  which  took 
part  in  the  new  campaign  against  the  Mor- 
mons, and  conveyed  to  jail  at  Independence, 
Rigdon,  Smith,  and  other  leaders  of  that 
people.  Later  the  same  year,  the  company, 
under  orders  from  the  Governor,  assisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  Osage  Indians  from  Bates 
County.  About  the  same  time  the  settlers 
were  annoyed  by  the  depredations  of  an 
organized  band  of  horse  thieves,  whose  place 
of  concealment  for  their  stolen  animals  wias 
on  a  branch  of  Grand  River,  which  took  the 
name  of  Pony  Creek  for  this  reason.  Among 
the  thieves  were  settlers,  and  the  members  of 
the  band  were  so  numerous  and  well  disci- 
plined that,  in  1840,  they  lacked  only  fourteen 
votes  of  electing  one  of  their  number  as 
sheriff.  John  M.  Clark,  who  was  elected, 
entered  upon  such  a  determined  effort 
against  them  that  the  band  was  broken  up. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  majority  of  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  under  the  operations  of 
General  Ewing's  order  of  expulsion,  the 
county  was  practically  depopulated.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  peace,  many  of  the  formeri 
residents  failed  to   return,  and   the   county 


was  occupied  by  almost  a  new  people.  In 
the  effort  to  restore  fortune,  encouragement 
was  given  to  railroad  building,  and  this 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  gigantic  swindle  costing  the  people  about 
$200,000,  and  leading  to  death,  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob,  of  three  of  the  conspirators,  among 
them  one  of  the  county  judges,  and  to  the 
suicide  of  another.  The  misappropriated  rail- 
road building  aid  paper  was  known  as  the 
"Bloody  Bonds."  After  this  indebtedness 
was  put  in  the  course  of  settlement,  economy 
and  retrenchment  were  practiced,  the  county 
was  placed  upon  a  substantial  financial  basis, 
and  its  magnificent  natural  resources  were 
brought  to  high  development. 

Cass  County  was  originally  Van  Buren 
County,  created  May  3,  1835,  by  detachment 
from  Jackson  County.  It  was  named  for 
President  Van  Buren,  who  afterward  gained 
the  ill  will  of  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  by 
his  alliance  with  the  Free-Soil  Party,  and 
the  General  Assembly,  February  19,  1849, 
changed  the  name  of  the  county  to  Cass,  in 
honor  of  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  the 
previous  year.  Its  territory  under  the  or- 
ganic act  was  that  of  the  present  county  of 
Cass  and  the  three  northern  tiers  of  town- 
ships in  the  present  county  of  Bates.  The 
townships  described  were  detached  from  Cass 
County,  and  became  a  part  of  Bates  County, 
February  2,  1855.  The  first  county  judges 
were  James  W.  McLellan  and  William  Sav- 
age. William  Lyon  was  first  county  and 
circuit  clerk.  John  Jackson  was  appointed 
sheriff,  but  being  a  minister,  declined  to 
serve,  and  the  duties  of  the  office  were  per- 
formed by  the  coroner,  William  Butler.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  county  court  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Judge  McLellan,  four  miles 
northwest  of  Harrisonville,  September  14, 
1835.  At  the  election  in  1836,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  votes  were  cast  in  the  county. 
James  W.  McLellan,  Jamison  D.  Dickey  and 
Henry  Burris  were  elected  county  judges; 
John  McCarty,  sheriff;  David  G.  Butterfield, 
assessor,  and  Martin  Rice,  surveyor.  Thomas 
B.  Arnett  was  elected  county  and  circuit 
clerk  at  a  special  election.  In  April,  1837, 
Francis  Prine,  Welcome  Scott  and  Enoch 
Rice,  commissioners,  located  the  permanent 
seat  of  justice  on  the  present  site  of  Har- 
risonville. The  first  circuit  court  was  held 
^  December  7,  1835,  at  the  house  of  James  W. 
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McLellan,  by  Judge  John  F.  Ryland,  after- 
ward one  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges.  No 
business  was  transacted  beyond  admitting 
Richard  R.  Rees  and  Russell  Hicks  to  prac- 
tice. At  the  next  term  a  grand  jury  was 
impaneled,  but  no  indictments  were  returned. 
The  first  conviction  for  felony  was  that  of 
Rebecca  Hawkins,  indicted  for  poisoning  her 
husband.  The  case  came  to  Cass  County  on 
•change  of  venue  from  Jackson  County.  The 
accused  was  found  guilty,  and  her  punish- 
ment was  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  In  1839  Thomas  B.  Arnett, 
-county  clerk,  was  presented  for  neglect  of 
<luty  and  incompetency,  but  resigned  before 
trial.  He  was  the  first  man  elected  to  office, 
foreman  of  the  first  grand  jury,  the  first  man 
to  be  indicted,  and  the  first  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury;  he  was  acquitted.  He  was  known  to 
administer  the  oath  thus :  "You  do  solemnly 
swear  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  skill  and  ability.''  Record 
made  by  him,  March  17,  1840,  contains  entry 
of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  "ad  god  damutn." 
Several  important  criminal  trials  appear  upon 
the  court  records.  In  1848  Judge  Ryland 
called  a  special  term  of  court  for  the  trial  of 
a  negro  man,  "Bill,"  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Dr.  John  Hubble,  but  there  was  not  evi- 
dence to  justify  an  indictment.  In  185 1  Joel 
Elliott  and  James  E.  Gillespie  were  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  William  Smith;  the  case 
was  tried  in  Lafayette  County  on  change  of 
venue,  when  both  were  convicted ;  Elliott  was 
executed  at  Lexington,  and  Gillespie  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  In  1875  James  E. 
Sprague  was  brought  to  trial  on  change  of 
venue  from  Johnson  County,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  James  Dwyre.  He  was  con- 
victed, and  Judge  Foster  P.  Wright  passed 
the  sentence  of  death,  but  the  criminal 
escaped  from  jail  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.  He  was 
the  first  person  sentenced  to  death  in  the 
county.  The  first  person  executed  was 
Richard  T.  Isaacs,  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  Henderson  B.  Qark,  August  26,  1878. 
When  brought  to  trial,  he  appeared  without 
counsel,  and  insisted  upon  pleading  guilty. 
Judge  N.  M.  Givan  refused  to  entertain  the 
plea,  and  appointed  H.  C.  Daniel  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  He  was  executed  on  the 
gallows,  at  Harrisonville,  October  25th,  fol- 
lowing, in  the  presence  of  about  five  thousand 


people.  The  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the 
early  days  were  Charles  Sims  and  R.  L.  Y. 
Peyton.  Sims  was  accomplished  in  his  pro- 
fession; he  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  1856  was  nom- 
inated on  the  anti-Benton  Democratic  ticket 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  declined.  He 
afterward  engaged  in  Wall  Street  speculation 
and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  eventually 
died  by  his  own  hand.  Pe)rton  was  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  highly  educated;  he  became 
distinguished  in  his  profession  throughout 
western  Missouri.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
State  Senate,  became  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  State  Guards  in  1861,  and  died  in  Alabama 
in  1863.  Andrew  Wilson  was  the  first  Rep- 
resentative, elected  in  1836,  and  was  elected 
afterward  at  intervals  to  the  same  position. 

Cass   County    Bond   Tragedy . — In 

August,  i860,  Cass  County  subscribed  $100,- 
000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  to  aid  in  construct- 
ing the  road  into  the  county.  The  bonds 
were  to  be  issued  as  work  progressed,  and 
but  $1,500  had  been  so  issued  when  work  was 
suspended  on  account  of  the  war.  The  un- 
issued bonds  were  taken  from  the  county 
agent  having  them  in  possession,  by  a  Fed- 
eral officer,  were  sent  to  Washington,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
officials.  In  1869  the  Cass  County  Court 
made  an  order  validating  the  bonds  held  by 
that  company,  providing  they  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway,  such  validation  to  be 
effected  by  taking  up  the  $98,500  Missouri 
Pacific  bonds  outstanding  and  issuing  in 
their  stead  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $229,000, 
this  including  the  accumulated  interest.  Sub- 
sequently the  St.  Louis  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  assigned  all  its  construction  bonds 
to  the  Land  Grant  Railway  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  which  agreed  to  build 
such  roads  as  were  so  aided,  and  did  so.  In 
September,  1870,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  proposed  to  surrender  the 
bonds  to  the  county,  provided  it  was  released 
from  issuing  stock;  the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  bonds  were  returned  to  an 
agent  for  the  county,  and  were  by  him  turned 
over  to  the  Land  Grant. &  Trust  Company. 
The  county  court  refused  to  fund  the  bonds, 
and  in  July,  1871,  the  Land  Grant  &  Trust 
Comjiany  procured  a  writ  of  mandamus.    A 
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large  portion  of  the  people  of  Cass  County 
were  opposed  to  the  bond  issue,  and  enter- 
tained a  suspicion  that  the  county  court  was 
not  sincere  in  its  refusal  to  fund,  and  only 
awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  the 
issue.  All  known  court  processes  were 
brought  into  use  by  the  Land  Grant  Rail- 
way &  Trust  Company,  and  by  the  people  of 
Cass  County  opposed  to  the  bond  issue.  In 
August  the  county  court  ordered  J.  D.  Hines, 
county  attorney,  to  make  return  to  the  writ 
of  mandamus,  and  to  contest  the  case.  In 
October  return  was  made,  and  the  case  was 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  April  term,  1872.  In 
February,  1872,  N.  E.  Harrelson,  et  al.,  pro- 
cured from  Judge  Townsley  a  writ  of  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  issue  of  bonds.  Hines 
was  aware  of  this  writ,  and  before  it  could 
be  served,  as  county  attorney  he  procured 
another  writ  restraining  the  court  from  obey- 
ing the  mandamus.  Hines  procured  the 
clerk's  certificate  showing  that  his  own  in- 
junction had  been  filed  first  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk,  and  upon  this  obtained  from  Judge 
Townsley  an  order  dismissing  the  Harrelson 
injunction.  Late  in  the  evening  of  March  i, 
J.  R.  Cline,  law  partner  of  Hines,  filed  in  the 
circuit  clerk's  office  Judge  Townsley's  order 
of  dismissal,  and  about  the  same  time  A.  D. 
LaDue,  claiming  to  be  attorney  for  the  Land 
Grant  &  Trust  Company,  filed  an  order 
dismissing  the  mandamus  case.  A  deputy  in 
the  clerk's  office  issued  certificates  showing 
dismissal  in  both  cases.  LaDue  was  not  the 
attorney  of  record  in  the  case,  the  lawyer  in 
charge  being  absent.  Cline  took  the  orders 
of  dismissal,  presented  them  to  the  county 
court,  which  ordered  the  bond  issue,  the 
order  being  in  Cline's  handwriting.  The 
members  of  the  court  present  were  Judges 
Stephenson  and  Forsythe.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  court.  Judge  Givan,  and  Mr.  Dore, 
the  clerk,  were  absent.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  consummated  court  adjourned,  when 
Cline,  Stephenson  and  R.  B.  Higgins  left  the 
city  by  train,  and  Forsythe  went  to  his  farm. 
Next  day  it  became  known  that  the  bonds 
had  been  signed,  and  March  2d  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  was  held,  at  which  a  committee 
of  seventy  was  organized  to  bring  the  offend- 
ers to  justice.  A  day  or  two  later,  at  a 
further  meeting,  O.  P.  Yelton,  the  deputy 
clerk,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
divulged  the  fact  that  the  bonds  had  been 
issued  prior  to  the  order  made  by  the  court, 


and  that  he  had  signed  them  as  deputy  clerks 
in  the  absence  of  his  chief,  and  had  affixed 
the  county  seal  thereto.  He  claimed  that 
he  acted  under  duress;  that  Higgins  threat- 
ened to  kill  him  if  he  exposed  the  matter, 
and  that  the  entire  bond-signing  transaction 
took  place  in  the  back  office  of  Hines  & 
Cline,  with  door  locked.  Meantime  Cline 
was  jailed  at  Parsons,  was  released  under 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  was  rearrested, 
gave  bail  and  disappeared.  Judge  Stephen- 
son, J.  R.  Cline  and  T.  E.  Dutroe  were  on 
an  eastbound  train  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railway,  when  a  body  of  fifty  armed 
men  stopped  the  train  at  Gunn  City.  Seeing  ;>  ?,  ^^ ,./. 
the  crowd,  Cline  drew  a  revolver  and  fired„  w/  !!' *"'^ 
wounding  two  men,  then  jumped  from  the  ^^-^^^-^^  ,,J^ 
car,  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  fell  pierced' 
by  three  bullets,  one  entering  his  skull.. 
Stephenson  took  refuge  in  the  baggage  car, 
where  he  met  his  death,  a  shot  severing  the 
jugular  vein,  and  a  blow  from  some  sharp 
instrument  penetrating  his  skull.  Dutroe  was 
shot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  died  four 
hours  afterward.  It  is  not  believed  that 
Dutroe  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was 
killed  because  of  his  intimate  association 
with  them,  after  the  crime  was  divulged. 
Later,  Higgins  came  to  death  by  his  own 
hand.  Forty-four  men,  including  some  of 
the  most  prominent,  were  indicted  for  the 
killing;  twenty-nine  were  brought  to  trial;  a 
nolle  prosequi  was  entered  in  several  cases, 
and  all  others  were  acquitted.  Several  of 
the  indicted  men  were  sued  for  damages  by 
the  families  of  those  killed,  but  the  suits 
were  finally  dismissed.  At  a  later  day  suits 
were  brought  by  the  county,  the  bonds  were 
recovered,  and  most  of  them  were  destroyed 
by  order  of  court.  One  is  in  existence,  at 
Gunn  City,  where  it  is  framed,  with  an  ex- 
planatory note,  under  the  caption,  "The 
Bloody  Bonds."  In  the  suits  brought  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  recovery  of  the  bonds,  the  con- 
spiracy was  made  plain,  although  it  did  not 
appear  how  the  booty  was  to  be  divided.  It 
was  shown,  however,  that  R.  S.  Stevens 
received  $35,000  in  bonds,  J.  R.  Cline  $50,000 
or  $ss,ooo  in  bonds,  Judge  Stephenson  or  his 
son  $12,000,  and  that  Higgins'  share  was 
about  $3,000. 

Cassville.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
county  seat  of  Barry  County,  three  hundred 
and  four  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  and 
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the  terminal  point  of  the  Cassville  &  West- 
em  Railway,  which  connects  it  with  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  four  miles 
westward.  It  has  two  banks,  a  roller  flour- 
mill  and  numerous  business  houses.  The 
public  school  system  was  adopted  in  1869, 
when  a  building  was  erected.  In  1880  a  high 
school  was  instituted.  In  1886  a  modern 
edifice  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $5,625.  The 
school  building  was  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses until  1877,  when  a  house  of  worship 
was  erected,  and  was  used  by  Methodist  and 
Baptist  congregations.  There  are  lodges  of 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  Grand  Army 
Post.  Two  newspapers  are  published,  the 
'•Democrat"  and  "Republican,"  the  names  of 
which  indicate  their  political  status.  Colonel 
Littleberry  Mason,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  when  Barry  County  was  created, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  living  in  a 
cabin  near  the  present  site  of  Cassville,  with 
C.  J.  Corder  and  John  Lock  farther  up  Flat 
Creek.  Samuel  Vaughn,  one  of  the  first 
county  judges,  lived  in  the  vicinity.  In  June, 
1845,  under  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  county 
court  ordered  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice from  the  old  town  of  McDonald  to  the 
house  of  William  Kerr,  and  the  platting  there 
of  a  town  to  be  called  Cassville,  in  honor  of 
Lewis  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
(See  Barry  County.)  June  30,  1845,  the  town 
was  finally  platted,  and  was  incorporated 
March  3,  1847;  i»  ^854  a  two-story  court- 
house building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $5,500. 
The  Confederate  members  of  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly,  who  had  fled  from  Jeffer- 
son City  at  the  approach  of  the  Union  troops, 
held  a  session  here,  with  eleven  Senators  and 
forty-four  Representatives,  from  October  31 
to  November  7,  1861.  The  principal  business 
was  signing  the  acts  of  secession  from  the 
United  States  and  of  annexation  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  which  the  same  body  had 
passed  at  Neosho  shortly  before.  The  city 
was  held  by  each  of  the  hostile  armies  at 
various  times,  and  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  The 
courthouse  was  used  as  a  fort,  and  in  1866 
the  United  States  paid  $1,882.69  for  repairs 
on  the  building,  made  necessary  by  damage 
during  military  occupation.  The  building 
was  afterward  enlarged  and  improved.  Civil 
government  was  restored  in  1866,  but  for 
some  years  there  were  frequent  feuds  grow- 


ing out  of  the  war,  which  are  now  happilj 
terminated,  and  a  cultured  and  enterprising 
people  are  intent  only  upon  advancing  busi- 
ness and  other  interests.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  1,000. 

Castleman,  George  A.,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  October  4,  1847,  i"  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  and  died  at  Leon  Ranch,  near 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  October  12,  1896.  He 
was  of  honorable  lineage,  and  closely  related 
to  families  whose  representatives  have  been 
famous  at  the  bar,  in  the  field  and  in  legisla- 
tive councils,  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Judge  Castleman  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Kentucky  and  fitted  for  the  law.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  South,  and,  enlisting  in  the  army 
of  the  Confederate  States,  he  served  valiantly 
until  the  close  of  that  momentous  strug^e. 
In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
St.  Louis.  He  soon  gained  an  established 
position  at  the  bar,  his  attainments  com- 
manding the  respect  and  admiration  of  both 
his  professional  associates  and  the  public. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives  in  1885,  and  served  in  that 
body  until  1887,  exhibiting  unusual  capacity 
for  dealing  with  public  questions  and  live 
issues.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  resigned 
the  Senatorship  in  1889.  In  the  fall  of  1888 
he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Ninth  Missouri  District,  but 
failed  of  election.  In  1891  Governor  David 
R.  Francis  appointed  him  judge  of  the  crim- 
inal court  of  St;  Louis  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Judge  Normile,  who  had  died 
in  office.  He  filled  this  position  until  1893, 
and  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  able  jurist, 
with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  attaching  to  his  office, 
and  firm  convictions  as  to  right  and  wrong. 
He  married,  in  1878,  Miss  Lucy  Cable, 
daughter  of  P.  L.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  Rock  Island, 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Castleman  survives  her  hus- 
band, and  is  still  a  resident  of  St.  Louis. 

Castor  River.— A  branch  of  Little 
River,  rises  in  St.  Francois  County  and  flows 
south  through  Madison,  Wayne,  Bollinger, 
Stoddard  and  New  Madrid  Counties,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles,  to  Little  River, 
in  New  Madrid  County. 
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Castor  River  Bottoms. — Fertile  bot- 
tom lands  along  the  Castor  River  in  Stoddard 
County.  Timber  in  this  section  grows  to 
enormous  size.  Sassafras,  ordinarily  a  mere 
shrub,  in  the  Castor  bottoms  reaches  a  re- 
markable size,  some  trees  being  found  that 
measure  three  feet  in  diameter.  Tulip  trees 
also  g^ow  to  g^eat  size,  one  of  which,  meas- 
ured by  Honorable  D.  S.  Crumb,  was 
twenty-five  feet  in  circumference,  six  feet 
above  the  ground. 

Cathcart,   Charles    Philadelphus, 

physician  and  surgeon,  Kansas  City,  was 
born  October  8,  1849,  ^^  Dallas  County, 
Texas.  His  parents  were  Henry  Nassau  and 
Nancy  Linsey  (Eaton)  Cathcart.  The  Cath- 
cart  family  takes  its  name  from  the  Barony 
of  Cathcart,  County  of  Renfrow,  Scotland, 
where  is  now  the  town  of  Cathcart.  Colonel 
Gabriel  Cathcart  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel ; 
he  and  six  of  his  sons  were  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  in  1691.  Another  son, 
Malcolm,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  years.  James,  son  of  the  latter,  was  a 
captain  in  the  British  Army,  and  was  killed 
in  battle  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
1745.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  son  of  James,  was 
father  of  James  Leander.  The  last  named 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  America 
at  an  early  age ;  he  followed  the  sea  for  some 
years  with  his  uncle.  Captain  John  Cathcart, 
who  procured  him  appointment  as  midship- 
man on  the  United  States  frigate  "Confeder- 
acy," Captain  Seth  Harding.  This  vessel 
was  captured  by  the  British  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  her  crew  taken  to  New 
York.  James  Leander  made  his  escape,  and 
entered  the  merchant  service  on  the  "Maria,'' 
of  Boston.  This  was  the  first  vessel  cap- 
tured by  Algerian  pirates,  in  1785,  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  Young  Cathcart  became  clerk 
to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  was  of  g^eat 
service  to  Christians  when  that  despot  was 
unapproachable  by  even  ambassadors.  After 
being  a  captive  eleven  years,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  United  States  at  his  own 
expense,  with  dispatches,  and  to  select  arti- 
cles to  secure  peace.  Later  he  was  United 
States  consul  at  Algiers,  where  he  had  been 
held  prisoner,  and  at  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Leghorn, 
Madeira  and  Cadiz.  About  1820  he  returned 
to  America,  and  was  for  some  time  United 
States  agent  in  Louisiana,  and  from  1823  to 


1843  engaged  in  the  second  comptroller's 
office  in  Washington.  He  died  in  the  latter 
year,  and  his  wife  died  four  months  later.  Of 
their  twelve  children,  only  three  were  bom 
in  the  United  States.  A  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jane  Banker  Newkirk,  has  compiled  the 
volume,  "The  Captives,"  containing  the  nar- 
rative of  her  father's  life  from  the  memoirs 
of  James  Leander  Cathcart.  One  of  the  sons, 
Henry  Nassau,  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  but 
reared  in  Washington  City;  in  youth  he 
accompanied  his  brothers  to  Indiana,  then 
a  new  country,  and  engaged  in  farming;  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  Texas,  then  returned  to 
Indiana,  where  he  died.  His  wife,  Nancy 
Eaton,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  Irish  par- 
ents in  excellent  position;  her  father  served 
in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  her  grandfather  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Charles  Philadel- 
phus,  son  of  Henry  and  Nancy,  was  brought 
up  on  the  home  farm  near  Westville,  Indi- 
ana, and  was  educated  in  the  common  school 
and  the  high  school  in  that  place;  sickness 
compelled  his  withdrawal  from  the  latter  a 
fortnight  before  he  would  have  graduated. 
He  acquired  his  medical  education  under  Dr. 
George  M.  Dakin,  of  Laporte,  Indiana;  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  of  which  the  eminent  Dr.  Scudder  was 
chief,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1872;  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York,  where  he  took  private  courses  in  physi- 
cal^ diagnosis  from  Professor  Janeway,  and  in 
surgery  from  Professor  Bryant,  receiving 
diplomas  from,  both  those  accomplished 
scientists ;  and  in  the  University  Medical  Col- 
lege, Kansas  City,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1884.  Of  all  his  professional  training,  he 
esteems  as  pre-eminently  valuable  the  in- 
struction received  in  the  Eclectic  College, 
and  from  his  tutors  in  New  York.  Mean- 
while, he  practiced  for  a  year  in  Piqua,  Ohio, 
and  for  seven  years  in  Westville,  Indiana. 
In  1881  he  engaged  in  general  practice  in 
Kansas  City,  which  he  continues  to  conduct 
with  marked  success,  obstetrics  forming  a 
large  share  of  his  work.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society,  of  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  but  four 
Kansas  City  practitioners  antedate  him  in 
membership  in  the  latter  body,  which  he 
entered  in  1884.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican ;  in  1897  he  was  the  party  candidate  for 
coroner  in  Kansas  City,  but  was  defeated. 
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He  is  a  charter  member  of  South  Gate  Lodge 
No.  547,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  a  fourteenth  degree  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Masons.  For  fourteen  years  past, 
although  not  now  a  member,  he  has  been 
medical  examiner  for  the  Knights  of  Honor. 
In  1879  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alicia  Mor- 
rison, of  Westville,  Indiana,  descended  from 
a  family  which  saw  Revolutionary  War  ser- 
vice. He  is  a  member  of  the  Knife  and  Fork 
Club,  of  Kansas  City.  An  active  and  useful 
professional  life  has  worked  no  impairment 
of  his  social  qualities,  and  he  is  popular  in 
all  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 

Catholic  Charities  of  Kansas  City. 

It  is  a  proclaimed  purpose  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  aid  mankind  physically 
and  mentally,  as  well  as  spiritually.  In  Kan- 
sas City  its  charities  were  early  begun,  and 
have  become  numerous  and  broad  in  their 
scope.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Kansas 
City  Boys'  Orphan  Home,  the  Home  for  the 
Aged,  and  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  are  noted  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  founded  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  1888.  The  community  first 
occupied  rented  premises;  subsequently,  the 
trustees  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  con- 
veyed to  the  sisters  a  portion  of  their 
grounds,  upon  which  substantial  buildings 
were  erected  out  of  the  donations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  City.  The  primal  purpose  is 
the  reformation  of  outcast  females,  but  the 
majority  of  the  inmates  are  virtuous  girls, 
taken  from  surroundings  not  conducive  to 
right  living.  The  fallen  women,  known  as 
Penitents,  number  fifty;  these  are  employed 
in  the  laundry  and  at  needlework,  and  their 
labor  assists  in  the  support  of  the  house.  If 
necessary,  they  are  taught  reading  and  writ- 
ing; a  considerable  percentage  reform  and 
find  pleasant  homes.  The  Preservation  Class, 
numbering  ninety,  are  girls  of  all  ages,  who 
are  afforded  a  practical  education.  Eighteen 
sisters  are  in  charge;  they  make  monthly 
collections  in  the  city,  and  hold  an  annual 
bazaar  to  make  up  any  deficit.  St.  Anthony's 
Home,  under  the  charge  of  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, cares  for  infant  children  deprived  of  home 
and  parents.  It  is  of  recent  establishment, 
and  its  means  for  prosecuting  its  purpose  are 
limited. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Society,  connected 


with  the  Cathedral  Parish,  is  an  efficient  aid 
in  the  work  of  charity.  Its  purpose  is  to 
assist  the  poor,  and  inspectors  are  employed 
to  discover  the  deserving  and  expose  impos- 
tors. A  council  of  the  same  society  is 
maintained  in  St.  Patrick's  Parish.  The 
membership  is  restricted  to  the  laity,  from 
whose  contributions  are  derived  the  charity 
fund,  amounting  annually  to  about  $1,000  in 
each  body.  The  society  was  organized  about 
1881  by  Bishop  Hogan. 

The  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society  has  for 
twelve  years  rendered  liberal  assistance  to 
various  charities,  including  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans,  of  infirm  men  and  sick 
women,  of  poor  children,  of  newsboys  and  of 
bootblacks. 

Catholic  Church,— In  the  history  of 
the  Louisianas,  as,  indeed,  in  the  history  of 
this  entire  continent,  we  find  the  Catholic 
missionary  not  only  keeping  pace  with  the 
commissioned  explorer  and  military  ad- 
venturer, but  often  in  advance  of  them.  The- 
first  Christian  missionary  who  is  known  to 
have  visited  our  shores  was  a  Spanish  priest 
named  Cabrera  de  Vaca,  who  accompanied' 
the  expedition  to  Florida  in  1523.  In  the 
expedition  of  De  Soto,  in  1539,  several  In- 
dians were  found  in  possession  of  crucifixes 
and  other  religious  objects.  Just  a  century 
before  the  Laclede  colony  had  migrated  to- 
Upper  Louisiana,  Father  Jacques  Marquette, 
S.  J.,  with  his  companions,  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  had  discovered,  in  their 
birch-bark  canoe,  passing  the  site  of  St.  Louis 
until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  The  names  given  to  rivers,  valleys 
and  towns  indicate  at  once  the  faith  and  piety 
of  the  first  settlers.  The  present  Indian- 
named  Mississippi  was  known  to  the  early 
French  as  the  "Immaculate  Conception,"  or 
"St.  Louis  River,"  and  to  the  Spanish  as  "Rio 
del  Espiritu  Sancto."  The  neighboring  town- 
of  Cahokia  was  known  as  "Notre  Dame  des 
Kahokias."  The  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve  was 
named  after  the  saintly  patroness  of  Paris, 
and  St.  Louis  in  honor  of  that  great  saint 
and  hero,  King  Louis  IX,  of  France.  The 
city  owes  its  name  and  origin  to  French  ad- 
venture and  patriotism.  While  under  French 
domination,  Louisiana  was  under  the  spir- 
itual jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Quebec. 
When  Laclede  and  his  companions  settled" 
there,  forming  the  "new  village  of  St.  Louis," 
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there  were  but  two  priests  in  the  vast  dis- 
trict, the  Recollect  Father,  Luke  Collet,  and 
the  Jesuit  Father,  Sebastian  Louis  Meurin. 
In  September  of  1765  Father  Collet  died, 
leaving  Father  Meurin  the  only  solitary  priest 
to  minister  to  the  faithful  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
Kaskaskia,  Fort  Chartres,  Cahokia,  Prairie 
du  Rocher  and  St.  Louis.  Writing  to  the 
bishop  of  Quebec,  in  1766,  this  grand  old 
Jesuit  missionary  says:  "Ste.  Genevieve  is 
my  residence.  Thence  I  go  every  spring 
and  visit  the  other  villages.  I  return  again 
in  the  autumn,  and  whenever  I  am  summoned 
on  sick  calls.  I  am  only  sixty-one  years  old, 
but  I  am  exhausted,  broken  by  twenty-five 
years  of  mission  work  in  this  country,  and 
of  these,  nearly  twenty  years  of  malady  and 
disease  show  me  the  gates  of  death.  I  am  in- 
capable, therefore,  of  long  application  or 
bodily  fatigue.  I  can  not,  accordingly,  sup- 
ply the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  country, 
where  even  the  stoutest  man  could  not  en- 
dure. It  would  need  four  priests.  If  you 
can  give  me  only  one,  he  should  be  appointed 
to  Cahokia,  and  with  the  powers  of  vicar 
general."  Accordingly,  in  1768,  he  was  joined 
by  Rev.  Pierre  Gibault,  vicar  general  of  the 
diocese  of  Quebec,  who  was  assigned  to  Kas- 
kaskia. Father  Gibault  was  not  only  a  zeal- 
ous missionary,  but  a  true  patriot.  Darcy 
McGee,  speaking  of  Catholics  and  the  Revo- 
lution, says:  "We  find  Father  Gibault, 
vicar  general  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec, 
blessing  the  arms  of  French  volunteers  in 
the  American  cause,  administering  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Congress  in  his  own  church, 
and  enlisting  the  Christian  Indians  upon  the 
same  side."  Great  were  the  labors  and  trials 
of  this  untiring  missionary,  and  we  learn  from 
a  letter  to  his  bishop :  "To  all  the  pains  and 
hardships  that  I  have  undergone  in  my  dif- 
ferent journeys  to  most  distant  points,  winter 
and  summer;  attending  villages  in  Illinois, 
distant  from  each  other,  in  all  weather,  night 
and  day,  snow  or  rain,  windstorm  or  fog  on 
the  Mississippi,  so  that  I  never  sleep  four 
nights  in  a  year  in  my  own  bed,  never  hesitat- 
ing to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  whether 
sick  or  well,  and  always  ill  fed."  With  the 
transfer  of  authority  to  the  Spanish  Governor 
in  1770  came  a  change  in  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. The  bishop  of  Havana  now  held 
jurisdiction  over  the  new  Province.  Father 
Meurin  was  forced  to  change  his  residence 
to  Cahokia,  and  to  cease  his  administrations 
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in  Spanish  dominions.  Father  Gibault,  how- 
ever, continued  his  visits  to  St.  Louis  and 
other  missions  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The 
infant  village  was  not  yet  able  to  boast  of 
a  church  edifice.  The  earliest  record  in  the 
old  Catholic  register  is  dated  1766,  and  states 
that  a  tent  was  used  for  a  church.  Father 
Gibault,  therefore,  set  to  work  to  erect  a 
modest  structure  of  upright  logs,  which  he 
dedicated  on  the  24th  of  June,  1770.  In  1772 
the  Capuchins  came  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
country  of  the  Illinois  to  labor  in  the  mis- 
sions of  Upper  Louisiana.  Father  Valentine, 
a  Capuchin,  became  the  first  resident  priest 
of  the  village  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1775.  The  last  of  the  Capuchin 
fathers  who  administered  the  parish  of  St. 
Louis  was  Fra.  Bernard,  who  was  formally 
installed  as  "Cure  of  the  parochial  church  of 
St.  Louis,  post  of  Paincourt,"  under  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Don  Francisco  Cruzat.  His 
ministry  of  thirteen  years  was  most  fruitful. 
From  this  center  he  organized  the  parishes 
of  St.  Charles,  St.  Ferdinaftd,  and  other 
neighboring  points.  The  annalists  agree  in 
the  statement  that  Fra.  Bernard  was  a  man 
of  great  zeal  and  apostolic  courage,  which  he 
displayed  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Revolution.  We  find  a  Rev.  Mr.  F.  Ledru 
in  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Louis  from 
1789  to  1793.  The  next  incumbent  was  Dom. 
Pierre  Joseph  Didier,  a  monk  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  who  remained  in  charge  until 
toward  the  close  of  1799.  After  him  came 
Father  Pierre  Janin,  who  held  the  pastorship 
from  1800  to  1804.  At  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sion of  this  territory  to  the  United  States 
there  were  but  twenty-six  priests  in  the 
Province ;  of  these,  twenty-two  followed  the 
standard  of  Spain.  The  consequence  to  the 
church  was  most  deplorable.  The  Diocese 
of  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  organized 
in  1793,  at  this  time  included  the  whole  of 
Louisiana.  The  bishop  of  New  Orleans, 
therefore,  appointed  Rev.  James  Maxwell 
vicar  general  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
over  the  English  and  American  settlers,  as 
resident  pastor  there.  He  is  represented  as 
a  man  of  much  persuasive  eloquence.  Fath- 
ers Maxwell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Olivier,  of 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  were  the  only  priests  on 
the  mission  within  this  vast  province.  Father 
Olivier  is  described  by  Archbishop  Spalding 
as  "among  the  most  pious,  zealous  and  effi- 
cacious priests  who  labored  in  the  Missis- 
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sippi  Valley."  He  was  for  many  years  vicar 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Baltimore  for  all 
the  missions  extending  over  the  present 
States -of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  He  died  in 
1841  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Barrens,  in  Mis- 
souri, at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
Rev.  Thomas  Flynn  appears  the  next  parish 
priest  of  St.  Louis.  He  remained  there  about 
two  years,  from  1806  to  1808,  when  he  retired 
to  Ste.  Genevieve.  There  was  no  perma- 
nent priest  in  St.  Louis  until  the  advent  of 
Father  Savig^e,  in  181 1,  who  continued  to 
reside  there  up  to  1817.  This  good  priest  en- 
deared himself  very  much  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  His  patriotism  must  have  been 
as  ardent  as  his  religious  zeal,  as  we  read 
that  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  when 
General  Jackson  obtained  the  victory  over  the 
English  at  New  Orleans,  the  town  of  St. 
Louis  was  illuminated  and  a  solemn  mass  and 
Te  Deum  were  chanted  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  patriotic  discourse  was  deliv- 
ered by  Father  Savig^e. 

In  the  meantime,  mighty  changes  were  ac- 
complished in  the  political  world.  By  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  in  1800,  the  Louisi- 
ana Province  was  ceded  to  the  French  Re- 
public. But  scarcely  had  this  decree  been 
carried  into  effect  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
entered  into  negotiations  with  President  Jef- 
ferson for  its  cession  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1803.  The  colony 
being  almost  entirely  French,  the  people 
were  much  attached  to  the  political  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  country,  and  hence  was  this 
announcement  received  at  first  with  disfavor. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Territory.  The  United  States 
flag  had  replaced  those  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  they  had  so  long  held  in  veneration. 
Many  of  the  old  families  were  of  the  best 
patrician  stock,  "aristocratic  scions  of  noble 
houses,  who  had  come  to  better  their  for- 
tune in  Louisiana."  Ford,  in  his  "History 
of  Illinois,"  has  this  to  say  of  the  old  French 
settlers :  "They  were  the  descendants  of  those 
French  people  who  had  first  settled  the  coun- 
try who  formed  all  that  remained  of  the  once 
proud  empire  which  Louis  XIV  had  intended 
to  plant  here.  Notwithstanding  this  people 
had  been  so  long  separated  by  an  immense 
wilderness  from  civilized  society,  they  still  re- 
tained all  the  suavity  and  politeness  of  their 
race."  All  historians  speak  of  their  beau- 
tiful and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  a 


warm  and  princely  hospitality,  punctuality 
and  honesty  in  all  dealings,  politeness  and 
courtesy,  friendship  and  cordiality,  gentle 
kindness  and  affection  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, reverence  and  respect  to  elders ;  a  re- 
ligious adherence  to  truth  and  justice  to  all, 
are  the  characteristics  recorded  of  them  by 
impartial  American  observers.  Captain 
Stoddard  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  their 
religious  character  and  urbanity  of  manners. 
The  Frenchman  treated  the  Indian  justly 
and  kindly,  hence  the  most  amicable  rela- 
tions were  preserved  among  them.  The 
speech  of  the  Shawnee  Chief  to  General  Har- 
rison corroborates  this:  "You  call  us  your 
children;  why  do  you  not  make  us  happy 
as  our  fathers,  the  French,  did  ?  They  never 
took  from  us  our  lands ;  indeed,  they  were 
in  common  between  us.  They  planted  where 
they  pleased,  and  cut  wood  where  they 
pleased.  So  did  we.  But  now  if  a  poor  In- 
dian attempts  to  take  a  little  bark  from  a 
tree  to  cover  him  from  the  rain,  up  comes 
a  white  man  and  threatens  to  shoot  him, 
claiming  the  tree  as  his  own.*'  Lambing,  in 
his  "Historical  Researches  in  Pennsylvania," 
holds  that  "of  all  the  nations  entering  the 
New  World,  the  French  treated  the  abori- 
gines in  the  truest  Christian  spirit."  The 
government,  both  under  French  and  Spanish 
rule,  was  most  paternal.  The  priest  and  the 
commandant  were  looked  upon  as  spiritual 
and  temporal  fathers,  and,  though  Catholic 
in  every  respect,  no  favoritism  was  shown 
Catholics  as  against  Protestants,  and  the 
King  gave  orders  that  the  people  were  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. (See  Rader's  "History  of  Missouri," 
p.  20.)  Sometimes  there  were  personal 
wrongs  which  demanded  redress,  but  this 
never  savored  of  aught  that  was  sordid  or 
covetous.  The  early  days  of  St.  Louis 
abound  with  instances  presenting  a  social 
picture  the  simple  beauty  of  which  it  is  dif- 
cult  to  improve.  In  our  days  of  social  re- 
finement, when  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
reputation  are  soothed  and  healed  through 
the  intervention  of  legal  tribunals  and  by 
the  liberal  application  of  a  golden  salve,  the 
case  which  is  here  cited  will  prove  refresh- 
ing to  the  right-minded.  On  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1778,  Mrs.  Therese  Charon,  wife  of 
John  B.  Petit,  presented  her  petition  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  in  which  she  stated 
that  one  Baptiste  Menard  had  grossly  de- 
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famed  her  character,  in  presence  of  Miss 
Delor  and  Mrs.  Ladouceur.  She  asked  that 
he  be  required  to  prove  his  assertions,  and 
in  default  thereof  that  he  be  imprisoned  until 
he  made  public  reparation  at  the  church  door 
on  a  Sunday  for  her  honor  which  he  had 
tarnished.  On  that  same  day  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  issued  an  order  requiring 
Menard  to  prove  what  he  had  said  against 
the  complainant,  or  to  make  retraction,  un- 
der such  penalties  as  may  be  adjudged.  On 
the  following  day  Menard  presented  his  an- 
swer, in  which  he  said,  inasmuch  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  gave  him  choice  of  punish- 
ment, he  accepted  that  of  public  reparation, 
and  he  declared  also  that  what  he  said  of 
Mrs.  Petit  was  said  maliciously  and  wrong- 
fully, while  under  the  influence  of  drink ;  that 
she  was  a  woman  whose  character  was  above 
reproach,  and  that  he  asked  pardon  of  God, 
of  the  King,  and  of  Mrs.  Petit,  beseeching 
her  to  forgive  him,  promising  to  respect  her 
on  all  occasions,  and  praying  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  receive  the  declaration  which 
he  offered  to  make  to  the  lady  where  it 
may  be  deemed  proper.  On  the  same  day 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  adjudged  that  his 
declaration  was  not  sufficient  unless  made 
publicly.  He  ordered,  moreover,  that  the  de- 
fendant be  led,  on  the  Sunday  following,  to 
the  church  door  of  the  parish,  and  after  tlie 
termination  of  high  mass,  then  that  he  should 
make  the  reparation  offered  in  his  answer 
and  in  the  same  terms.  It  was  ordered,  also, 
that  he  should  be  imprisoned  fifteen  days, 
likewise,  by  way  of  example,  and  should  pay 
the  cost  of  the  proceeding  against  him. 
Furthermore,  Jean  Baptiste  Lachapelle,  a 
police  officer,  certified  that  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, 1778,  the  above  sentence  was  pub- 
lished, having  been  executed  in  his  presence, 
and  before  the  public  of  St.  Louis.* 

About  the  year  1809  Abbot  Urban,  of  the 
Trappists,  obtained  from  Bishop  Carroll  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Catholics  of  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. On  their  arrival  at  Florissant,  John 
Mullanphy  generously  granted  them  his  own 
residence,  but  after  one  year  they  selected 
for  the  site  of  their  conventional  establish- 
ment the  great  mound  near  Cahokia,  since 
known  as  Monk's  Mound.    After  three  years 

*  witnesses  were  sworn  with  uplifted  hand,  making;  the  siflrn 
of  the  cross  and  promising  in  God's  name  and  in  that  of  the 
King  to  speak  the  truth.  A  superior  officer  was  not  required 
to  swear.  He  simply  placed  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  and  declared  the  truth  upon  liis  honor. — "Reminis- 
cences of  a  Missionary  Priest,"  p.  41. 


they  retired  to  France,  in  J813.  Fra.  Marie 
Joseph  Denaud,  the  prior  of  this  wandering 
community,  remained  upon  the  missionary 
field,  laboring  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  faithful  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Bishop  Flaget,  of 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  was  the  one  recom- 
mended as  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Louis.  In 
a  letter  written  in  1815  to  Mr.  Gratiot,  of  St. 
Louis,  Bishop  Flaget  expressed  his  pleasure 
over  the  contemplated  transfer  to  that  city. 
He  was  the  first  bishop  to  visit  that  place. 
He  administered  confirmation  tliroughout 
the  district  in  1814,  and  did  much  to  preserve 
religion  in  the  neglected  portion  of  the 
church.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  the 
ladies  of  St.  Louis  presented  him  with  a  fine 
cross  and  mitre.  He  was  invited  by  Gov- 
ernor Qark  to  his  house,  and  requested  to 
baptize  three  of  his  children,  for  whom  the 
bishop  stood  godfather  and  Mrs.  Hunt  god- 
mother. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Louis,  hitherto 
of  slow  growth,  is  now  about  to  be  singu- 
larly favored.  After  the  formal  transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  this  coun- 
try came  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
Archbishop  Carroll,  of  the  primatial  see  of 
Baltimore.  The  see  of  New  Orleans  was 
vacant  since  1802.  Much  disorganization 
prevailed  in  consequence.  The  Rev.  Louis 
Dubourg  was  named  the  third  bishop  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1812,  but  through  the  imprison- 
ment of  Pius  VII,  the  Bulls  were  delayed. 
Having  been  previously  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  diocese,  he  was  urged  to  go  at 
once  to  New  Orleans  and  assume  the  duties 
of  that  office.  He  remained  in  that  capacity 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  wh^n  he  repaired 
to  Rome,  to  lay  before  the  Holy  Father  the 
sad  condition  of  the  church  in  Louisiana.  He 
recommended  to  the  Holy  See  a  division  of 
the  diocese,  Upper  Louisiana  to  be  a  new 
see,  with  St.  Louis  as  its  center.  The  plan 
did  not  mature.  Bishop  Dubourg  was  con- 
secrated in  Rome,  September  28,  181 5,  but 
remained  two  years  in  Europe,  engaged  in 
raising  funds  and  to  procure  missionaries  for 
his  diocese.  Though  consecrated  bishop 
of  New  Orleans,  Bishop  Dubourg  resolved 
to  fix  his  residence  in  St.  Louis.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  his  friend.  Bishop  Flaget,  to 
prepare  the  way  before  him.  Bishop  Flaget 
paid  a  second  visit  to  St.  Louis  in  October, 
1817,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
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the  reception  of  Bishop  Dubourg.  It  was  not 
a  fruitless  mission.  Bishop  Flaget  was  waited 
on  by  its  most  influential  citizens,  among 
others  by  Colonel  Benton,  the  afterward  fa- 
mous Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Connor  started  a  subscription  list,  giving 
the  princely  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  those 
who  followed.  Bishop  Dubourg  arrived  from 
Europe  on  the  4th  of  September,  1817,  land- 
ing at  Annapolis.  He  was  accompanied  from 
Europe  by  five  priests  and  twenty-six 
Levites,  some  of  whom  on  their  arrival  were 
royally  entertained  by  the  immortal  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  The  party  set  out 
on  their  journey  by  stage,  arriving  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  5th  of  January,  18 18.  While 
in  Europe,  Bishop  Dubourg  appealed  to  the 
superior  general  of  the  Vincentians,  or  Laz- 
arist  Fathers,  for  missionaries  to  labor  in 
this  portion  of  the  diocese.  Fathers  An- 
dreis  and  Rosati,  and  others,  arrived  there  in 
October,  1817.  Bishop  Dubourg  took  up 
his  residence  in  St.  Louis  in  1818,  and  with 
this  noble  band  of  apostolic  priests,  he  set 
to  work  to  bring  up  the  church  in  that  place 
to  a  spirit  of  progress.  He  appointed  the 
Very  Rev.  Felix  de  Andreis,  C.  M.,  pastor 
of  the  mission  and  vicar  general  of  the  dio- 
cese. Father  Andreis  having  died  after  a 
brief  period  of  two  years,  one  of  his  saintly 
companions,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  pastoral  charge.  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Dubourg  commenced  at  once  the 
erection  of  a  fine  Cathedral  on  the  spot  where 
stood  the  old  log  church!  It  was  a  brick  edi- 
fice, forty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  in  depth.  It  was  provided  with  several 
large  bells,  cast  in  France.  He  also  erected 
the  St.  Louis  College,  a  two-story  brick 
building.  The  lot  on  which  the  church,  col- 
lege and  other  buildings  were  erected  em- 
braced a  complete  square,  a  part  of  which 
was  used  as  a  burial  ground.  Speaking  of 
this  first  Cathedral  building,  Mr.  Paxton, 
the  editor  of  the  first  directory  (1821)  says: 
"It  is  a  truly  delightful  sight  to  an  American 
of  taste  to  find  in  one  of  the  remotest  towns 
in  the  Union  a  church  decorated  with  orig- 
inal paintings  of  Rubens,  Raphael,  Guido, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  a  number  of  others  by 
the  first  modem  masters  of  the  Italian, 
French  and  Flemish  schools.  The  ancient 
and  precious  gold  embroideries  which  the 
St.  Louis  Cathedral  possesses  would  certainly 


decorate  any  museum  in  the  world.  The 
bishop  possesses,  besides,  a  very  elegant  and 
valuable  library,  containing  about  8,000  vol- 
umes, and  which  is  without  doubt  the  most 
complete  scientific  and  literary  repertory  of 
the  Western  country,  if  not  of  the  Western 
world."  Under  the  direction  of  this  ener- 
getic bishop,  the  Vincentian  Fathers  opened 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  the  Barrens^ 
in  Perry  County,  in  1818,  where  divinity, 
philosophy  and  the  oriental  languages  were 
taught.  The  Catholic  Church  owes  to  hint 
the  origin  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  America,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith.  Bishop  Dubourg*  is 
described  as  a  man  "at  once  endowed  with 
the  elegance  and  politeness  of  the  courtier, 
the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  apostle,  and  the 
learning  of  a  father  of  the  church."  The 
biographer  of  the  saintly  Father  Andreis  thus 
speaks  of  Bishop  Dubourg:  "It  is  just  that 
we  should  acknowledge  the  source  whence, 
after  God,  so  much  good  was  derived  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States ;  or,  rather,  that  we 
should  gratefully  recognize  the  principal  in- 
strument of  which  God  vouchsafed  to  make 
use  to  renew  the  face  of  this  land,  so  sterile 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
first  instrument  of  the  mercy  of  God  was 
Rev.  William  Dubourg."  "I  must  render 
glory  to  God,"  writes  Father  Andreis,  "and 
bear  witness  to  the  truth.  ...  I  must 
confess  that  after  God,  the  merit  of  all  that 
has  been,  or  will  be  done,  is  due  to  the 
rare  talents,  industry,  experience,  activity, 
ability,  prudence,  vigilance,  patience,  zeal — 
in  a  word,  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  Bishop  Dubourg. 
.  .  .  He  preaches  continually  in  both  lan- 
guages, English  and  French.  The  numer- 
ous conversions  that  take  place  should  be 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  not  only  at  the 
helm,  but  at  the  sails  and  oars ;  he  is  every- 
where ;  he  preaches,  hears  confessions,  bap- 
tizes, marries,  assists  the  sick,  is  genera!^ 
captain,  sergeant,  and  foot-soldier." 

In  1823  Father  Rosati  was  appointed  co- 
adjutor to  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dubourg,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Tenagre  in  1824.  Two  years  later  Bishop 
Dubourg  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Louisiana 
and  returned  to  Europe,  on  account  of  his 

■>Rt.  Rev.  Louis  William  V.  Dubourg  was  bom  in  San 
Domingo  and  was  consecrated  third  bishop  of  New  Orleans 
September  24,  1815. 
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health.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Besan- 
con  in  1833.  St.  Louis  was  established  as 
a  distinct  see,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati 
was  appointed  as  its  first  bishop,  by  Pope 
Leo  XII,  in  1827.  Bishop  Rosati  was  born 
at  Sora,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1789.  To  great  learning  and  piety 
he  joined  a  rare  sweetness  of  character.  St. 
Louis  was  then  an  incorporated  town  of  over 
4,000  inhabitants,  and  making  rapid  strides 
in  material  progress.  Bishop  Rosati  was  a 
man  of  great  zeal  and  judgment.  His  first 
thought  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tion  education  in  his  diocese.  With  this 
view,  he  founded  an  academy  there  in  1827, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  It  was  situated  in  what  was 
called  Frenchtown,  on  a  tract  of  land  donated 
for  that  purpose  by  Judge  MuUanphy.  These 
noble  daughters  of  France  are  thus  the  pio- 
neers of  Catholic  education  in  the  West. 
Great  were  their  hardships  and  privations  in 
their  humble  home  in  St.  Charles — ^living 
martyrs  in  a  divine  cause.  The  names  of 
these  Christian  heroines  shall  go  down  in 
the  history  of  the  church  in  America  to  in- 
spire future  generations  with  the  same  mis- 
sionary zeal.  By  invitation  of  Bishop  Ro- 
sati, four  Sisters  of  Charity  left  Emmetsburg, 
Maryland,  for  St.  Louis  in  1828.  Mr.  John 
Mullanphy — a  name  linked  with  everything 
Catholic  in  the  history  of  that  city — donated 
ground  for  a  hospital.  He  also  gave  houses 
and  other  property  yielding  a  large  yearly 
revenue.  He  even  defrayed  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  Sisters  and  gave  them  sufficient 
money  to  furnish  the  hospital.  This  build- 
ing, which  was  on  Fourth  and  Spruce  Streets, 
passed  away  in  1874,  and  the  noble  structure 
on  Grand  Avenue  takes  its  place.  It  was 
the  first  Catholic  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  also  placed  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Or- 
phan Asylum,  in  a  building  near  the  Cathe- 
dral. In  later  years  they  opened  the  St.  Vin- 
cent^s  Insane  Asylum,  the  St.  Philomena's 
Industrial  School,  the  St.  Vincent's  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Ladies,  and  the  St.  Anne's 
Widows'  Home.  In  1830  Bishop  Rosati 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  present 
Cathedral,  on  Walnut,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets,  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  then 
considered  a  structure  of  rare  architectural 
beauty.  Its  dimensions  were  one  hundred 
and   thirty-six   by   eighty-four    feet,  fronted 


with  four  Doric  columns.  The  spire  rests 
upon  a  stone  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
foundation  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  the 
pediment.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1834,  four  bishops — ^among 
whom  were  Bishops  Flaget,  Purcell  and 
Brute,  who  went  to  St.  Louis  by  stage  from 
Cincinnati  to  be  present  on  the  occasion — 
taking  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  the  militia 
from  the  government  barracks  assisting  in 
full  uniform.  There  was  an  occurrence  in 
1833  which  is  worthy  of  record.  In  that  year 
Bishop  Rosati  sent  Father  St.  Cyr  to  Chi- 
cago to  found  a  parish  there  in  the  humble 
village  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
Catholic  families. 

At  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Rosati,  a  col- 
ony of  six  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  from 
Lyons,  France,  to  St.  Louis,  arriving  there 
March  24,  1836.  They  at  once  opened  a 
school  in  Carondelet,  and  one. in  Cahokia, 
Illinois.  The  institution  in  Carondelet  con- 
sisted of  an  humble  log  cabin,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and. 
Mother  House.  In  August  of  the  next  year 
the  village  established  a  free  school,  and 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  the  Sis- 
ters, who  continued  in  charge  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  public  school  system.  The 
Sisters  were  given  charge  of  the  Male  Or- 
phan Asylum  in  1845.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  owes  its  origin  to  the  zeal  of  these 
good  Sisters.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  are 
among  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  our  re- 
ligious communities.  They  have  grown  to 
be  the  most  numerous  sisterhood  in  the  dio- 
cese, being  chiefly  employed  as  teachers  of 
very  many  of  our  parochial  schools  in  the 
city.  Bishop  Rosati  had  for  his  auxiliaries 
a  body  of  able  and  zealous  missionaries, 
some  of  whom  became  distinguished  digni- 
taries of  the  church  in  America.  Among 
the  priests  especially  distinguished  during 
this  missionary  period  were  the  Rev.  Fathers 
Neckere,  Dakmen,  Pratte,  Saulnier,  Niel, 
Deutveligue,  Odin,  Timon,  Parodi,  St.  Cyr — 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  church  as 
the  first  resident  priest  in  Chicago ;  Bouillier, 
Tucker  and  Donnelly. 

In  1842  Very  Rev.  John  Timon,  superior 
general  of  the  Vincentians  in  the  United 
States,  and  son  of  one  of  the  earliest 
Irish  settlers  in  the  United  States,  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  seminary  near  the 
Soulard    Mansion,  and  on  the  spot    where 
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the  St.  Vincent  Insane  Asylum  stood.  Mons. 
Soulard  was  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of 
the  church  in  St.  Louis.  He  generously 
presented  a  large  square  of  ground  to  the 
Vincentian  community  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  Catholic  Church,  and  sold  to  them  on 
reasonable  terms  his  brick  mansion,  to  be 
used  for  a  seminary.  Bishop  Rosati,  while 
in  Rome,  in  1841,  earnestly  requested  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Kenrick  as  his  coadjutor,  with  right 
of  succession.  Having  obtained  his  wish,  he 
left  for  America  at  once,  accompanied  by  the 
young  bishop-elect.  They  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  Richard 
Kenrick  received  his  consecration  in  the 
pro-cathedral  of  that  city,  on  November  30, 
1814,  Bishop  Rosati  acting  as  consecrating 
prelate,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Ken- 
rick and  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevre  being 
the  assistants.  The  eloquent  Bishop  Eng- 
land, of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  preached 
the  consecration  sermon.  After  the  conse- 
cration of  his  coadjutor.  Bishop  Rosati  was 
called  to  Hayti  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
From  Hayti  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  re- 
port to  the  Holy  See.  He  was  commissioned 
to  return  to  Hayti,  but  his  health  having 
failed,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1843.  When  Bishop  Rosati  ar- 
rived here  in  1818  he  found  in  Upper  Loui- 
siana but  seven  small  wooden  churches,  four 
priests,  and  only  seven  or  eight  thousand 
Catholics.  There  were  neither  religious 
houses,  colleges.  Catholic  schools,  nor  sem- 
inaries, and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  had  not  over 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  In  a  memoir, 
written  by  Bishop  Rosati  and  published  in 
1840,  we  find  the  following  cheerful  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  church  at  that 
period:  "The  diocese  of  St.  Louis,  in  the 
United  States,  was  erected  in  1826,  being 
detached  from  that  of  New  Orleans.  This 
diocese,  properly  speaking,  comprises  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Kansas,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  the  Indian  Territory  and 
two-thirds  of  Illinois.  The  total  population 
is  about  half  a  million,  seventy  thousand  of 
which  are  Catholics.  It  is  peopled  by  a  vast 
number  of  savage  tribes,  some  of  whom  have 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  are  at- 
tended by  missionaries  from  the  diocese  of 
St.  Louis,  and  especially  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who,  through   the    mercy  of    God, 


continue  to  gain  many  souls  to  the  faith.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  seventy-seven 
priests,  twenty-five  of  whom  belong  to  the 
congregation  of  the  mission,  twenty-three 
are  Jesuits,  and  the  rest  secular  clergymen 
of  different  nations,  French,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Belgians  and  Irish.  There  are  like- 
wise twenty-one  clerical  students,  two  of 
the  mission  and  nineteen  Jesuits.  The  priests 
of  the  mission  have  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  secular  students,  a  seminary  for  the 
diocese,  a  novitiate,  and  five  houses  or  mis- 
sions. The  Jesuits  have  a  college,  a  novi- 
tiate, five  residences  or  missions,  and  three 
missions  among  the  Indians.  Besides  this, 
there  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Louis  twelve 
houses  for  religious  females,  in  which  re- 
side about  one  hundred  and  twenty  nuns. 
Of  these  twelve  houses,  three  belong  to  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  two  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  two  to  the  nuns  of  Loretto, 
two  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Joseph,  and  one  is  a 
Convent  of  the  Visitation.  All  these  are 
devoted  to  the  education  of  girls,  and,  in 
their  houses  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  boarders,  seventy  orphans,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  day  scholars — in 
all  six  hundred  and  ninety  girls.  In  the  col- 
leges and  schools  for  boys  there  are  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  students,  sixty-nine 
orphans  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  day 
scholars,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
forty — the  whole  number  of  boys  and  girls 
receiving  education  being  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty.  We  have  also  an  orphan 
asylum  and  a  hospital,  kept  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ;  nearly  twelve  hundred  patients  are 
received  there  annually.  There  is  also  a 
school  for  deaf  and  dumb  female  children. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1839  ^^o  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  Protestants  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion  at  St.  Louis,  and  during  the 
following  years  the  number  must  have  been 
still  more  considerable.  There  are  now  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  Louis  fifty-five  churches 
and  twenty  in  course  of  construction,  and 
twenty  more  would  be  commenced  if  the 
requisite  funds  were  at  hand." 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Rosati,  Rt.  Rev. 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick  became  bishop  of  St. 
Louis.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick  was  born  of 
pious  parents,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  i8th 
day  of  August,  1806.  He  made  his  theolog- 
ical studies  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  May- 
nooth,  and  was  ordained  on  March  6,  1832, 
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by  Archbishop  Murray,  of  Dublin.  After 
exercising  the  ministry  for  one  year  in  his 
native  city,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  his 
right  reverend  brother  to  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, arriving  there  in  October,  1833.  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary, rector  of  the  Cathedral,  and  vicar 
general  of  the  diocese.  During  a  visit  to 
Rome,  in  1840,  he  met  Bishop  Rosati,  who 
was  much  impressed  by  the  young  Irish 
clergyman,  for  Father  Kenrick  had  even 
then  a  reputation  for  learning  and  piety. 
Bishop  Rosati  having  before  endeavored  to 
procure  a  coadjutor,  again  asked  the  Holy 
See,  naming  Father  Kenrick  as  his  choice. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  charac- 
ter, a  deep  student  of  the  sciences,  sacred 
and  profane,  a  polemical  writer  of  note,  and 
a  most  convincing  and  persuasive  preacher. 
He  was  especially  a  paleistic  scholar,  proba- 
bly the  greatest  in  the  American  church. 
He  was  a  linguist  of  no  ordinary  ability.  Be- 
sides possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  could  write  and  con- 
verse not  only  in  the  copious  English,  but 
in  the  French,  German  and  Italian.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Bishop  of  St. 
Louis  the  population  of  the  city  was  about 
twenty-five  thousand,  chiefly  French  and 
Irish.  Though  Catholic  in  the  main,  there 
then  arose  a  spirit  of  Protestant  propa- 
gandism  which  tended  to  awaken  a  strong 
anti-Catholic  feeling.  The  young  bishop  was 
alive  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  hour.  He 
began  the  publication  of  the  "Catholic  Cab- 
inet," a  monthly  magazine  of  great  prom- 
ise, and  preached  often  on  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  church.  The  establishment 
of  the  Visitation  Nuns  in  this  city,  in  1844, 
was  a  memorable  event.  After  a  residence 
in  Kaskaskia  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years, 
a  flood  arose  in  that  locality  which  threat- 
ened their  destruction.  Bishop  Kenrick  and 
Very  Rev.  J.  Timon  risked  their  lives  in  go- 
ing to  the  rescue.  A  steamboat  was  chartered 
to  bring  the  Sisters  and  their  effects  to  St. 
Louis,  where  a  house  was  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Their  convent  in  St.  Louis  was 
near  St.  Vincent's  Church,  but,  in  1856,  they 
removed  to  their  more  commodious  build- 
ing, on  Cass  Avenue.  In  1893  they  entered 
their  grand  convent  in  Cabanne  Places-one 
of  the  finest  educational  establishments  in 
the  country.  A  very  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  St.  Louis  was  the  laying  of  the  cor- 


ner stone  of  St.  Vincent's  Church,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1844.  The  Irish  Montgom- 
ery Guards,  the  Hibernian  Benevolent  Soci- 
ety, with  the  children  of  the  various  Catholic 
schools,  in  grand  array,  with  bands  of  music, 
banners  and  badges  displayed,  marched  to 
the  site,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people.* 

In  1847  St.  Louis  was  erected  into  an 
archdiocese,  and  Bishop  Kenrick  thus  be- 
came its  first  archbishop.  To  meet  the  wants 
of  the  poor  in  a  methodical  way,  and  to  cul- 
tivate among  the  people  the  spirit  of  practi- 
cal charity.  Archbishop  Kenrick  established 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  He  received 
much  aid  in  this  great  work  from  Judge  Mul- 
lanphy,  then  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  who  was 
rarely  absent  from  its  meetings.  This  lay 
apostle  of  charity,  with  other  respectable  cit- 
izens of  St.  Louis,  founded  the  Irish  Emi- 
g^nt  Society,  to  aid  and  direct  the  sick  and 
poor  among  the  emigrants  from  famine- 
stricken  Ireland.  True  to  this  ruling  charac- 
ter of  his  life,  Mr.  MuUanphy  bequeathed  a 
vast  fortune  to  be  exclusively  employed  in 
the  continuance  of  this  noble  work  of  char- 
ity. However,  when  Irish  emigration  ceased 
this  fund  has  been  expended  in  aid  of  all 
poor  emigrants  indiscriminately,  the  broad- 
minded  testator  hot  wishing  to  exclude  any 
nation  or  people  from  receiving  benefits  of 
a  fund  based  upon  Christian  charity. 

In  1848  the  seminary  was  transferred  to 
Carondelet,  and  given  to  other  professors. 
The  archbishop  invited  the  Rev.  Anthony 
O'Reagan — his  fellow  student  in  Maynooth — 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  seminary,  and 
he  accordingly  arrived  there  in  1849,  ^"^ 
filled  the  position  until  his  consecration  as 
bishop  of  Chicago  in  the  St.  Louis  Cathe- 
dral, 1854.  The  Jesuits  were  then  established 
on  Ninth  and  Washington  Avenue,  near  their 
little  chapel  of  St.  Aloysius.  Father  Van  de 
Velde,  who  was  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
University,  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chicago,  and  was  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  in  the  old  College  Church,  in 
February,  1849.  The  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  were  introduced  into  the  diocese 
in  1849.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the 
events  of  that  noble  community  of  Christian 

♦St.  Patrick's  Day  had  been  rcjrardcd  for  many  yenrs  as  one 
of  special  devotion  and  ceremonial  in  St  Louis.  Each  reinrn 
of  the  feast  was  attended  with  public  rejoicinR  and  demonstra- 
tions. As  early  as  i8»o  there  was  a  public  procession  on  this 
day,  in  which  the  Krin  Benevolent  Society  was  the  most  promi- 
nent figure. 
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teachers.  Their  fame  as  educators  is  worid- 
wide.  In  the  year  1850  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  held  his  first  Diocesan  Synod.  Of  the 
fifty-four  priests  who  were  present  at  the 
Synod  only  one  survives — Rev.  F.  X.  Weis, 
the  venerable  pastor  of  Ste.  Genevieve. 
About  a  month  after  the  close  of  the  Synod, 
St.  Louis  received  a  distinguished  visitor  in 
the  person  of  Father  Mathew — the  Irish  apos- 
tle of  temperance.  He  remained  the  guest 
of  the  archbishop.  During  his  stay  he  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  society.  The  man  who  was  hon- 
ored at  the  nation's  capital  was  no  ordinary 
personage.  The  most  lasting  result  of 
Father  Mathew's  visit  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society,  which 
later  developed  into  the  present  grand  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Knights  of  Father 
Mathew. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
Archbishop  Kenrick  displayed  a  rare  busi- 
ness ability.  Foreseeing  the  greatness  of 
the  city,  he  invested  largely  in  real  estate. 
Hundreds  of  depositors  trusted  him  with 
their  money,  rather  than  risk  it  in  wild- 
cat banks.  Besides,  he  received  many  large 
bequests,  the  greatest  being  that  of  Mr. 
Thornton.  He  was  aided  also  by  many 
munificent  offerings  or  charitable  donations 
from  Mesdames  Hunt,  Biddle,  Patterson  and 
Hudson.  One  of  his  most  judicious  invest- 
ments was  his  purchase  of  the  Qay  farm,  in 
1853,  which  was  converted  into  one  of  the 
finest  cemeteries  in  the  country — the  well 
known  Calvary  Cemetery. 

The  first  Provincial  Council  held  in  St. 
Louis  was  in  1855,  and  a  second  in  1858.  In 
the  meantime,  the  archbishop  made  applica- 
tion for  a  coadjutor.  His  vicar  general, 
Very  Rev.  James  Duggan,  being  chosen  for 
that  dignity,  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  in  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1857.  After  a  year  Bishop  Dug- 
gan assumed  the  administratorship  of  the 
diocese  of  Chicago.  This  he  held  until  1859, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  that  see.  He  re- 
tired through  ill  health  in  1869.  The  arch- 
bishop resumed  the  full  duties  of  his  office, 
and  continued  to  perform  the  most  arduous 
tasks  throughout  the  diocese  until  the 
weight  of  years  began  to  tell  upon  him.  And 
when  the  question  of  selecting  another  coad- 
jutor was  raised,  all  eyes  turned  toward  the 
eminent  priest  and  pulpit  orator.  Very  Rev. 


P.  J.  Ryan.  Rome  respected  the  archbish- 
op's  choice,  and  appointed  him  coadjutor 
bishop  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  with 
the  right  of  succession.  Bishop  R3ran  is  a 
man  of  charming  manners  and  cultivated 
mind.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  archic- 
piscopal  see  of  Philadelphia,  Bishop  Ryan 
was  appointed  to  that  important  see,  in 
1884.  Archbishop  Kenrick  was  again  re- 
quired to  bear  the  burden  of  the  day,  and 
the  heat  of  episcopal  duties.  His  agility 
and  endurance  were  remarkable  in  one 
bordering  then  upon  his  eightieth  year. 
Finally,  the  archbishops,  bishops  of  the 
country  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  turned 
their  attention  to  the  pressing  need  of  a 
coadjutor  to  the  aged  archbishop.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph 
Kain,  bishop  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
who  was  appointed  coadjutor  archbishop  of 
St.  Louis  in  1893.  Two  years  later  he  was 
created  archbishop  of  St.  Louis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  churches 
erected  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  with  the 
date  of  their  erection: 

St.  Louis'  Church,  a  log  edifice,  1770;  St 
Louis  Cathedral,  a  brick  structure,  1818;  St. 
Mary  and  Joseph's,  then  named  Our  Lady 
of  Mt.  Carmel,  1824;  St.  Louis  Cathedral, 
present  structure,  1834;  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
abandoned  in  1888,  1839;  St.  Mary  of  Victo- 
ries, German,  1843;  St.  Vincent's,  1844;  St. 
Patrick's,  1845;  St.  Joseph's,  German,  1845; 
St.  John,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  1847; 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  German,  1848;  Holy 
Trinity,  German,  1849;  St.  Michael's,  1849; 
St.  Bridget's,  1853;  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, abandoned  in  1874,  1853;  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  Bohemian,  1854;  St.  Lawrence 
O'Toole,  1855;  St.  Liborius,  German,  1855; 
St.  Malachy,  1858;  The  Annunciation,  1859; 
St.  Boniface,  German,  i860;  St.  James',  i860; 
The  Assumption,  186— ;  Holy  Cross,  German, 
1863;  St.  Anthony,  German,  1863;  St.  Te- 
resa's, 1865;  St.  Nicholas',  German,  1866; 
The  Holy  Angels,  1866;  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  German,  1867;  The  Sacred  Heart, 
1871 ;  St.  Agatha's,  German,  1871 ;  St.  Bon- 
aventure's,  abandoned  in  1883,  1871 ;  St.  Co- 
lumbkille's,  1872;  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel, 1872;  St.  Elizabeth's,  colored,  1873; 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor,  German,  1873  * 
The  Immaculate  Conception,  1874;  St.  Au- 
gustine's, German,  1874;  St.  Bernard's, 
German,  1874;  St.  Kevin's,  1876;  The  Holy 
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Name,  1876;  St.  Cronan's,  1879;  The  Holy 
Ghost,  German,  1879 »  The  Visitation,  1881 ; 
St.  Stanislaus',  Polish,  1882;  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas,  1882;  St.  Rose's,  1882;  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  commenced,  1884;  St.  Henry's,  Ger- 
man, 1885;  St.  Leo's,  1888;  St.  Casimir's, 
Polish,  1889;  St.  Engelbert's,  German,  1891; 
Holy  Rosary,  1891 ;  St.  Agnes,  1891 ;  St. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  abandoned  in  1897,  1897; 
St.  Aloysius',  German,  1892;  St.  Matthews', 
1893 ;  St.  Mark's,  1893 ;  St.  Edward's,  1893 ; 
St.  Barbara's,  German,  1893;  The  Holy  In- 
nocents', 1893;  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel, 
1894;  St.  Wenceslaus',  Bohemian,  1894;  New 
Cathedral  Chapel,  1896;  St.  Anne's,  1897; 
The  Holy  Family,  1898;  St.  Margaret's, 
Parish  founded,  1898. 

The  following  institutions  are  in  charge 
of  religious  orders  of  men: 

The  Kenrick  Seminary,  founded  in  1818, 
and  transferred  from  Cape  Girardeau  in  1893, 
and  opened  for  studies  September  14th  of 
that  year. 

St.  Louis  University,  founded  in  1829. 

Franciscan  Monastery,  introduced  into  the 
diocese  in  1862. 

St.  Alphonsus  Convent  of  Redemptionist 
Fathers,  introduced  into  the  diocese  in  1866. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  College,  estab- 
lished in  1849. 

The  Alexian  Brothers'  Monastery,  intro- 
duced into  the  diocese  in  1869. 

The  Passionist  Monastery,  introduced  into 
the  diocese  in  1884. 

The  following  institutions  are  in  charge  of 
religious  orders  of  women: 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Maryville, 
introduced  into  the  diocese  in  1818. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Mullan- 
phy  Orphan  Asylum. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Mother  House  and 
Novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  intro- 
duced into  the  diocese  in  1836. 

Convent  and  Academy  of  the  Visitation, 
Cabanne  Place,  established  in  St.  Louis  in 

1844. 

St.  De  Chautal  Academy  of  the  Visitation. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary. 

Loretto  Academy,  introduced  into  the 
diocese  in  1847. 

Ursuline  Convent  and  Academy,  estab- 
lished in  St.  Louis  in  1849. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  established 
in  St.  Louis  in  1848. 

Carmelite  Convent. 


Convent  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters,  Mother 
House  and  Novitiate,  established  in  St.  Louis 
in  1872. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Home  for  the 
Aged,  established  in  St.  Louis  in  1869. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  introduced  into  the  diocese 
in  1828. 

St.  Louis  MuUanphy  Hospital,  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

St.  Philomena's  Industrial  School,  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

St.  Anne's  Widows'  Home,  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

St.  Vincent's  German  Male  and  Female 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Sancta  Maria  in  Ripa,  Mother  House  of 
the  St.  Louis  Province  of  the  School,  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  introduced  in 
St.  Louis  in  1858. 

House  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  established 
in  St.  Louis  in  1880. 

St.  Vincent^s  Institute  for  the  Insane,  Sis- 
ters of  Charity. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Hospital,  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

St.  Antony's  Hospital,  Franciscan  Sis- 
ters. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Institute,  Sisters  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  established  in  St.  Louis  ifl 
1882. 

St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  Mother  House  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  established  in  St 
Louis  in  1872. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  es- 
tablished in  1856. 

The  following  recapitulation  will  serve  to 
show  the  present  status  of  the  church  in  the 
diocese : 

Archbishop,  i ;  Diocesan  Priests,  234; 
Priests  of  Religious  Orders,  145;  Churches 
and  Chapels  in  Diocese,  289;  Stations  with- 
out Churches,  30;  Seminary  for  Diocesan 
Qerg^,  I ;  Seminaries  for  Religious  Orders, 
5;  Students,  262;  Colleges  and  Academies 
for  Boys,  4;  Students,  927;  Academies  for 
Young  Ladies,  13;    Other    Institutions    of 
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Higher  Education  for  Females,  5;  Females 
Educated  in  Higher  Branches,  1,800;  Paro- 
chial Schools,  138;  Pupils,  24,464;  Orphan 
Asylums,  6;  Orphans,  674;  House  of  Good 
Shepherd,  i;  Preservation  Class,  196;  Deaf 
Mute  Asylums,  2;  Pupils,  60;  Industrial 
Schools,  3;  Pupils,  150;  Asylums,  4;  Hos- 
pitals and  Infirmaries,  13;  Patients  during 
the  year,  6,000,  and  Catholic  population  of 

Diocese,  300,000. 

David  S.  Phelan. 

The  first  religious  service  on  the  ground 
where  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  now  stands  was 
held  by  a  traveling  Jesuit  priest  in  the  year 
1838.  There  was  a  trading  post  on  the  spot, 
and  it  was  called  Blacksnake  Hills.  A  few  per- 
sons lived  near  by,  the  most  prominent 
among  them  being  Joseph  Robidoux,  now 
known  as  the  founder  of  St.  Joseph.  Robi- 
doux was  a  Catholic,  and  the  service  was 
held  in  his  dwelling,  a  simple  log  house,  a 
number  of  Indians  forming  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  looking  with  wonder  at  a  cer- 
emonial worship  of  the  Great  Spirit  such  as 
they  had  never  witnessed  before.  In  1840 
another  priest.  Father  Vogel,  visited  the 
place.  The  Catholic  population  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  1847  a  brick  church  was  built 
on  a  lot  given  by  Joseph  Robidoux,  and 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  diocese  then  included  St.  Joseph.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  parish  now  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty-five  families,  chiefly 
Canadian  French,  with  a  few  Irish.  When 
the  church  was  dedicated  Rev.  Thomas  Scan- 
Ian  was  made  the  first  pastor,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle while  there  were  three  hundred  commu- 
nicants. In  1868  the  diocese  of  St.  Joseph 
was  erected,  with  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hogan  for 
the  first  bishop,  and  under  his  wise  adminis- 
tration the  new  diocese  greatly  prospered. 
In  1868  the  Cathedral,  a  large  and  impos- 
ing edifice,  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000, 
followed  shortly  after  by  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  costing  $10,000;  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  costing  $20,000,  and  the 
German  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. In  1871  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  by 
the  widow  of  John  Corby  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enterprising  citizens  of 
St  Joseph.  In  the  State,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  from  the  first  a  conspicuous  power 
for  good,  subduing  the  rude  and  lawless  ele- 


ment of  the  pioneer  population  into  sobriety 
and  respect  for  law,  promoting  morality,  rev- 
erence and  education,  founding  colleges, 
maintaining  schools  and  inculcating  devotion 
to  liberty  and  free  institutions;  and  when- 
ever occasion  called,  its  priests,  teachers  and 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  not  spared  their 
comfort,  nor  even  their  lives,  in  gathering 
orphans,  assisting  the  poor,  ministering  to 
the  afflicted  and  giving  consolation  to  the 
dying  in  times  of  epidemic  and  distress.  The 
first  settlers  in  Missouri  were  Catholics,  and 
the  first  worship  of  God  was  performed  by 
Catholic  priests.  The  first  church  in  the 
State  was  the  Catholic  Church  built  at  Ste. 
Genevieve,  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the 
place  in  1735,  and  the  second  was  the  Cath- 
olic Church  built  at  St.  Louis  in  1770.  In 
1890  there  were  442  organizations  and  402 
church  edifices,  with  church  property  valued 
at  $4,070,370,  and  162,864  communicants. 

Catholic  Church  in  Kansan  City.— 

The  Catholic  hunter  was  the  first  white 
man  to  reach  the  site  ol  Kansas  City.  The 
Catholic  priest  was  the  first  clergyman  to 
come  here.  The  pioneer  spirit  was  as  active 
in  the  soul  of  the  French  priest  as  in  the 
French  adventurer  who  first  navigated  the 
water  and  blazed  the  forests  of  the  unknown 
West.  The  dauntless  courage  of  the  Cath- 
olic discoverer  and  voyager  was  kept  alive 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  priest  would  ac- 
company him  and  share  his  hardships  or  soon 
follow  in  his  wake  to  administer  to  him 
the  strengthening  solaces  of  holy  re- 
ligion. The  training  of  the  French  priests 
at  home  was  of  a  kind  that  made  heroes 
of  them.  They  courted  the  difficulties  and 
privations  of  missionary  life.  They  even 
emulated  the  apostolic  lives,  and  ambitioned 
the  martyr's  death  of  the  sainted  mission- 
aries who  fell  victim  to  the  knife  and  arrow 
and  bludgeon  of  the  savage  tribes  in  New 
York  and  Florida  and  the  country  along  the 
Atlantic  shores.  French  priests  said  mass 
at  St.  Louis  in  tents  before  the  first  log  huts 
were  erected.  With  the  authority  and  at 
the  command  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec, 
French  priests  did  duty  at  Kaskaskia,  Caho- 
kia,  and  among  the  Indians  first  visited  by 
Marquette.  When  Robidoux  first  dipped  his 
oar  in  the  Mississippi  and  steered  his  canoe 
northward,  and  then  went  up  the  Missouri, 
in  all  probability  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
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the  abbes  then  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Floris- 
sant Valley  to  follow  him.  The  American 
Fur  Company,  in  whose  employ  he  went 
forth,  knew  that  the  permanency  and  ulti- 
mate success  of  their  agency  in  the  Platte 
country  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
presence  and  ministrations  of  the  priest.  The 
company  invited  the  priest  to  each  of  its 
agencies.  Religion  not  only  stimulated  cour- 
age and  fortitude  in  the  brave  employes,  but 
made  them  more  honest  and  zealous  in  the 
company's  interest.  As  keen,  observing  men 
of  the  world,  the  officers  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  reasoned  that  if  religion  was 
necessary  in  the  environments  of  civiliza- 
tion, why  not  necessary,  too,  where  there 
were  no  restraints  of  government,  and  when 
society's  exactions  had  no  force.  If  the  gos- 
pel and  the  sacraments  of  the  church  elevated 
and  kept  in  condition  the  moral  tone  of  its 
members,  while  at  the  same  time  it  advanced 
the  business  of  the  Fur  Company,  in  its  old 
agencies,  it  would  work  the  same  result  in 
its  newest  and  most  western  headquarters. 
While  these  and  other  equally  logical  rea- 
sons satisfy  the  belief  that  the  Catholic  priest 
established  missions  in  western  Missouri  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  century,  there  are 
no  data  to  confirm  such  belief.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  absence  of  confirm- 
ing proofs.  The  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  witnessed  the  Catholic  Church 
deprived  of  one  of  its  strongest  agencies 
for  the  preaching  of  its  divine  teachings  in 
new  countries.  The  Jesuits,  as  a  society, 
were  under  the  ban  of  the  church's  disap- 
proval— ^they  were  disbanded.  The  best 
drilled,  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  effi- 
cient corps  in  the  army  of  the  church  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  was  successfully  working  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Eastern  States,  when 
Pope  Qement  XIV  issued  the  order  to  dis- 
band. This  left  the  conversion  of  the  West- 
ern tribes  to  a  few  diocesan  priests  engaged 
in  Upper  Louisiana  and  Illinois.  This  was 
a  new  field  for  the  diocesan  priest.  To  en- 
ter upon  it  and  to  administer  to  the  white 
men  scattered  along  the  Missouri  River 
forced  the  pastors  of  Kaskaskia,  St.  Louis 
and  Florissant  to  neglect  for  a  time  their 
flocks.  The  priests  who  entered  tempora- 
rily upon  this  new  charge  worked  as  effec- 
tually as  the  Jesuits  would  have  done.  But 
their   labors   were   spasmodic   and   without 


plan.  They  were  making  church  history,  but 
did  not  record  it.  Whatever  reports  they 
made  of  their  visits  to  the  Indian  and  the 
frontiersman  are  not  to  be  found  to-day  in 
the  archives  of  the  diocese  which  commis- 
sioned them.  The  parish  records  of  bap- 
tisms and  marriages,  started  by  the  diocesan 
priests  during  their  visits  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kaw,  were  lost  in  the  high  waters  of 
1844. 

The  first  priest  known  to  have  come  to 
the  Indians  in  middle  and  western  Missouri 
and  Indian  Territory  (now  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas) was  Father  La  Croix,  a  chaplain  to  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Florissant. 
He  came  west  in  1821.  He  spent  some  time 
with  the  Frenchmen  along  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  Rivers,  among  them  those  located 
where  Kansas  City  now  stands,  and  then 
went  to  the  fur  agency  at  St.  Joseph.  He 
then  returned  to  Florissant. 

The  next  priest  who  did  missionary  work 
among  the  Western  Indians  and  the  West- 
ern white  men  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lutz. 
The  time  of  his  first  visit  was  1825.  He  was 
a  young  German  priest,  and  at  that  time 
one  of  the  clergymen  assisting  Bishop  Ro- 
sati,  at  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  He  knew 
there  were  Catholic  Indians  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  he  opened  a  correspondence  with 
them  through  the  Indian  agents.  An  In- 
dian chief,  named  Kansas,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  tribe  of  that  name,  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Father 
Lutz.  The  result  was  that  Father  Lutz 
started  on  his  first  missionary  tour  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Territory.  He  visited  the 
Kansans  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe.  Even 
after  the  Jesuits  became  permanent  mission- 
aries among  those  Indians,  Father  Lutz's  in- 
terest in  them  did  not  lag,  and  he  frequently 
accompanied  the  Fathers  on  their  trips  west. 
Father  Lutz  spent  several  months  with  the 
French  in  the  bottom  lands,  now  the  busi- 
ness districts  of  Kansas  City.  Here  he  regu- 
larly said  mass,  and  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  of  souls.  His  visits  ex- 
tended during  the  thirties  and  into  the  for- 
ties, as  far  as  1844.  His  residence  during 
all  this  time  was  the  Cathedral  at  St.  Louis. 
He  was  secretary  to  Bishop  Rosati  from 
1836  until  1844,  when  the  bishop  died.  He 
retained  his  position  under  Bishop  Kenrick 
until  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,    St.     Louis,    a    position    he    held 
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only  a  short  time.  The  writer  heard  Father 
Lutz's  name  spoken  in  the  most  affection- 
ate way  by  the  Chouteaus,  Turgeons  and 
Ferriers. 

Father  Roux  alternated  with  the  Rev.  J. 
Lutz  in  missionary  work  in  Kansas  City. 
Father  Roux  was  a  native  of  France.  As 
pastor  of  Kaskaskia,  he  volunteered  occa- 
sional service  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw. 
Father  Rouk  first  came  here  in  1833.  The 
Catholics  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
West  Bottoms;  they  were  in  the  East  Bot- 
toms, too,  and  lived  also  on  the  surrounding 
hills.  Father  Roux  said  mass  in  a  house  near 
what  is  now  Cherry  and  Second  Streets.  This 
point  soon  became  the  most  central  for  his 
people.  Father  Roux  was  a  practical  busi- 
ness man.  He  had  acquired  property  and 
built  churches  in  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.  It 
was  he  who  gave  a  tone  of  permanency  to 
the  missions  here.  In  his  time,  and  for  many 
years  before  and  after,  the  site  of  Kansas 
City  was  known  by  two  names — Kansas  or 
Kanzas,  and  Westport  Landing.  The  lat- 
ter title  was  given  it  because  it  was  the 
shipping  point  or  steamboat  landing  for  the 
little  town  of  Westport,  a  few  miles  south. 

Father  Roux  purchased  a  site  for  a  church. 
This  was  not  only  the  first 
Pint  Charch  piece  of  Catholic  Church 
Property.  property   ever   purchased 

in  Kansas  City,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  very  first  real  estate  trans- 
actions, for  a  consideration,  ever  made 
here.  The  land  he  purchased  April  5, 
1834,  had  only  been  patented  by  the 
government  to  Peter  La  Liberte  on  March 
8,  1834,  less  than  one  month  previous.  The 
extent  of  the  purchase  was  forty  acres.  This 
tract  ran  along  the  present  west  line  of 
Broadway,  from  Ninth  Street  to  Twelfth 
Street,  and  then  due  west  to  a  point  one 
hundred  feet  west  of  Jefferson  Street.  The 
consideration  was  the  munificent  sum  of  six 
dollars.  Father  Roux  remained  here  after 
this  purchase  until  December,  and  left  in 
time  for  the  holidays,  for  Kaskaskia  was  too 
important  a  parish  to  be  without  its  pastor  at 
Christmas.  He  returned  after  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  1835,  and  remained  until 
August.  This  was  his  last  appearance  here 
as  missionary  pastor.  Many  duties  in  his 
growing  parish  at  Kaskaskia  demanded  his 
undivided  attention.  July  29,  1838,  he  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  church  in  Kaskas- 


kia. After  Christmas  of  1838  he  left  Kas- 
kaskia to  see  Westport  Landing  once  more. 
His  journey  was  only  partly  by  river,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  ice  floats  and  because 
of  the  thick  sheet  of  ice  that  covered  the 
river  from  Jefferson  City  several  miles  west. 
The  remainder  of  the  way  he  made  on  horse- 
back and  by  wagon.  He  remained  long 
enough  to  have  ten  acres  parceled  off  the 
forty-acre  purchase.  These  ten  acres  he 
deeded  to  Bishop  Rosati,  January  31,  1839. 
The  ten  acres  are  bounded  by  Eleventh 
Street  on  the  north.  Twelfth  Street  on  the 
south,  Broadway  on  the  east,  and  the  west 
line  of  the  original  forty  acres  on  the  west. 
The  price  value  of  the  property  to  Father 
Benedict  Roux  in  1839  had  advanced  but  Ut- 
tle  from  what  it  cost  him  in  1835,  j^st  fifty 
cents.  The  consideration  for  the  ten  acres 
deeded  to  Bishop  Rosati  was  two  dollars. 
No  real  estate  speculator  in  the  days  of  the 
"boom,"  when  Kansas  City  was  phenomenal 
in  its  wonderful  deals,  judiciously  made  and 
quickly  turned  over,  for  a  moment  figured  on 
such  premium  on  an  investment  as  that  made 
by  the  church  in  its  purchase  from  Father 
Roux.  The  two  acres  used  for  a  graveyard 
up  to  1880  supplied  the  means  by  which 
Father  Donnelly  purchased  St.  Mary  Ceme- 
tery, and  the  ten  acres  which  he  deeded  to 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  1879.  The  sale 
of  the  half  block  on  Washington  Street,  from 
Eleventh  to  Twelfth  Streets,  erected  the 
orphan  asylum  on  the  ten  acres  given  the 
Sisters.  The  block  bounded  by  Twelfth  and 
Eleventh  Streets,  and  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington  Streets,  was  deeded  by  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  in  1866  to  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  at  the  request  of  Father  Donnelly, 
and  much  of  the  expense  of  the  main  build- 
ings erected  by  these  Sisters  for  academy 
purposes  was  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  brick 
and  lime  made  by  the  same  Reverend  Father 
on  this  tract.  Father  Donnelly  sold  stone 
from  a  quarry  which  he  called  Rocky  Point, 
on  Twelfth  Street,  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  for  riprapping  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  proceeds  of  all  sales  he  gave  to 
the  Sisters  in  the  time  of  their  need  and  for 
helping  to  purchase  and  aid  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital. But  the  Sisters  were  not  the  only 
beneficiaries  of  Father  Donnell/s  business 
management  of  the  ten  acres.  The  Church 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was  liberally  aided 
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from  this  revenue,  and  although  the  figures 
are  not  now  at  hand,  and  possibly  there  is 
now  no  record  extant  of  the  amount  he  gave 
it,  it  is  not  overstating  the  amount  to  say  he 
contributed  to  this  second  church  started  in 
Kansas  City  the  amount  of  $2,500.  To  St. 
Patrick's  Parish  Church,  for  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  he  contributed  $3,000 
from  the  sale  of  brick  from  the  brickyard 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence. This  donation  he  frequently  made 
known  from  the  pulpit  and  in  private  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  through  the  columns  of  the 
Kansas  City  "Journal"  and  of  the  "Times." 
To  Annunciation  Parish  he  gave  $300,  all  he 
could  spare,  for  when  this  parish  was 
erected,  his  parochial  territory  was  restricted, 
and  there  was  no  lime  or  brick  kiln  to  furnish 
him  the  means  to  be  more  generous. 

The  Westport  Parish  was  always  a  concern 
of  Father  Donnelly's  heart.  He  gave  in 
property  and  material  to  that  parish  $2,500. 
The  Redemptorist  Fathers  received  a  worthy 
gift  from  him.  He  was  proud  of  the  honor 
of  inviting  them  here.  The  sale  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  ten  acres  made  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  and  Christian  Brothers'  school 
a  matter  of  not  much  effort.  The  importance 
of  Father  Roux's  work  here  will  justify  the 
further  notice  that  he  spent  the  year  1840  in 
Europe,  and  that  from  1841  to  1846  he  was 
attached  to  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral. 

April  ii,i823,the  Rev.  Charles  Van  Quick- 
enborne     and    the     Rev. 

Jesuit  Missionaries  Peter  J.  Timmerman,  two 
and  Pastors.  Jesuit  Fathers,  with  seven 
aspirants  to  the  priest- 
hood and  three  lay  brothers,  left  White 
Marsh,  Maryland,  for  Missouri.  They 
reached  St.  Louis  at  i  o'clock  p.  m., 
Saturday,  May  31,  1823.  It  was  on 
that  same  day.  May  31,  1673,  j"st  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  that  Father 
Marquette  passed  the  site  of  St.  Louis. 
In  1827  Father  Van  Quickenborne  went 
on  his  first  missionary  excursion  to  the- 
Osage  Indians  in  the  Territory.  He  stopped 
for  a  few  days  with  the  fur  traders  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaw.  He  said  mass,  preached 
and  administered  the  sacraments  to  them. 
The  special  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  in  coming 
to  Missouri  was  to  spend  their  lives  in  civil- 
izing and  Christianizing  the  Indian  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  Territory.  Father  Van 
Quickenborne's  first  visit  to  the  Indians  con- 


vinced him  that  "no  g^eat  or  permanent 
results  could  ever  be  accomplished  among 
the  indolent,  wandering  and  indocile  abor- 
igines of  the  woods  and  prairies,  which  would 
at  all  compensate  for  sacrificing  all  their 
energies  and  resources  in  exclusive  attention 
to  the  savages."  (Father  Hill's  "History  of 
St.  Louis  University.")  He  returned  to  St. 
Louis  to  work  among  the  white  population, 
and  to  re-establish  the  St.  Louis  College, 
which  for  some  years  up  to  1826  had  been 
conducted  by  diocesan  priests.  He  paid  two 
other  visits  to  the  Kaw  settlement  and  to  the 
Osage  Indians,  one  in  1829,  and  the  other 
in  1830.  We  next  hear  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Indian  Territory  in  1836.  Fathers  Van 
Quickenborne  and  P.  Van  Hoecken,  with 
three  lay  brothers,  established  a  mission  at 
Kickapoo  Village  in  the  spring  of  1836.  In 
1837  the  Rev.  Christian  Van  Hoecken,  S.  J., 
brother  of  Father  Peter  Van  Hoecken,  S.  J., 
and  the  Rev.  Anthony  Eisvogels,  S.  J.,  visited 
the  Catholics  at  Independence,  Liberty, 
Westport  Landing,  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
other  places  north  along  the  Missouri.  In 
1837,  at  the  command  of  the  Rev.  Van 
Quickenborne,  the  superior  of  the  society  in 
the  West,  the  Jesuits  built  a  log  church  on  the 
forty-acre  tract  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Bene- 
dict Roux.  Father  Roux  was  in  his  parish  at 
Kaskaskia,  and  gladly  granted  the  necessary 
permission. 

This  church  was  called  for  a  Jesuit  saint, 
St.  Francis  Regis.    It  was 

St.  Francis  Refis  built  on  what  is  now  the 
Chnrch.  south    line    of    Eleventh 

Street,  and  would  be  in 
the  middle  of  Pennsylvania  Street.  West 
of  the  church  they  erected,  in  1840, 
a  two-room  log  house.  This  log  house 
stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Elev- 
enth and  Pennsylvania  Streets,  and  remained 
standing  until  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Thomas  BuUene.  Pictures 
of  the  hut  are  plentiful  to-day,  and  are 
sold  as  the  likeness  of  the  first  Catholic 
Church  ever  erected  in  Kansas  City.  The 
church  was  torn  down  in  1858,  and  as  far 
back  as  1872  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it 
left.  The  excavation  of  Pennsylvania  Street 
forced  the  removal  of  the  very  foundations. 
During  1840-1  Westport  Landing  was  at- 
tended from  Kickapoo  Village. 

In  1842  the  Rev.  Anthony  Eisvogels  was 
removed  from  Kickapoo  Village  to  Westport 
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Landing.  He  was  the  first  resident  pastor 
of  what  is  now  Kansas  City.  His  missions 
were  Independence,  Weston,  Irish  Grove  and 
Fort  Leavenworth.  In  this  year  the  Jesuits 
left  Kickapoo  Village  for  Pottawottomie  Vil- 
lage, now  known  as  St.  Mary's.  Father 
Verhoegen  succeeded  Father  Eisvogels,  and 
was  pastor  during  1844-5-6.  Father  Saunier, 
diocesan  priest,  took  charge  of  Westport 
Landing  in  1847.  During  Father  Saunier's 
sojourn  in  the  east,  in  1848,  Father  Donnelly, 
then  stationed  at  Independence,  replaced 
him.  Father  Saunier  was  pastor  up  to  1849. 
From  1845,  when  Father  Donnelly  came  to 
Independence,  he  efficiently  aided  Father 
Saunier  in  his  ministrations  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics.  This  friendly  aid 
rendered  by  Father  Donnelly  perhaps  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  he  was  pastor  here 
from  1845. 

With  Father  Bernard  Donnelly  begins  the 
modem  history  of  the  church  in  Kansas  City. 
It  is  humbly  prayed  that  his  spirit  will  look 
down  forgivingly  for  thus  placing  him.  His 
ambition  in  life  was  to  be  classed  among  the 
ancients.  He  spoke  of  the  early  missionaries 
with  an  air  of  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
closely  connected  their  deeds  with  his  own. 
Father  Donnelly  succeeded  the  Rev.  A. 
Saunier  in  the  charge  of  the  mission  at 
Kansas  late  in  1849,  or  very  early  in  1850. 
The  name  Westport  Landing  had  given  way 
to  that  of  Kanzas.  In  the  spelling  now,  the 
letter  "z'*  is  dropped  and  "s*'  is  substituted. 
This  innovation  in  the  spelling  was  never 
recognized  by  Father  Donnelly.  To  the  end, 
he  clung  to  the  letter  z.  Small  towns  were 
not  as  ambitious  then  as  now,  and  the  affix 
"City"  had  not  been  made  to  Kanzas  as  late 
as  1850.  Father  Donnelly's  parish  continued 
to  be  Independence.  He  resided  there,  and 
from  there  attended  Kanzas.  Besides  Inde- 
pendence and  Kanzas,  he  also  attended  Sibley 
in  Jackson  County  and  Lexington  in  Lafay- 
ette County.  He  visited  Catholics  south  and 
west  almost  to  the  Arkansas  line,  and  east 
within  twenty  miles  of  Jefferson  City.  He 
never  lived  in  the  old  two-room  log  hut  at 
Eleventh  and  Pennsylvania  Streets.  While 
doing  duty  in  this  locality  he  made  the  hut 
his  resting  place,  and  frequently  stayed  in  it 
over  Saturday  and  Sunday  evening.  It  was 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  Father  Saunier  who 
made  it  their  residence.  In  1857  Father 
Donnelly  built  a  brick  church  facing  Broad- 


way, about  midway  between  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets.  He  also  erected  a  one-room 
brick  house  with  a  basement.  This  house 
was  enlarged  at  various  times  until  it  became 
a  four-room  house  and  two  stories  high. 
After  completing  this  work,  he  wrote  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  suggesting  that  a  pastor  be 
appointed  to  live  in  Kansas  City.  Rev.  D. 
Kennedy  was  commissioned  to  take  the  posi- 
tion. He  came  here,  and  learned  that  there 
was  a  debt  of  $3,000  on  church  and  resi- 
dence. He  waited  on  Father  Donnelly  in  his 
home  at  Independence,  and  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  return  to  St.  Louis,  and  that 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  paying  a  debt  of  that 
size  in  such  a  small  town.  Father  Donnelly 
failed  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Kansas 
City.  He  then  proposed  to  Father  Kennedy 
that  he  himself  would  immediately  write  the 
archbishop,  asking  him  to  permit  Father 
Kennedy  to  become  pastor  at  Independence, 
where  there  was  no  debt,  and  to  appoint  him- 
self to  Kanzas  City.  The  archbishop  con- 
sented, and  Father  Donnelly  became  resident 
pastor  here  in   1857.     The  new  church  he 

called     the      Immaculate 

■■■acMlate  Coaceptioa  Conception.    The  name  of 

Charch.  St.  Francis  Regis  ceased 

to  be  the  parish  title  with 
the  demolition  of  the  old  log  church. 
For  over  twenty-two  years,  as  pastor  of 
Immaculate  Conception,  Father  Donnelly 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His 
first  assistant  was  Father  Michael  Walsh, 
who  remained  with  him  but  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Westport 
This  was  in  1870.  Father  James  Doherty 
replaced  Father  Walsh.  He  was  promoted 
to  Annunciation  Church,  St.  Louis,  January 
I,  1872.  Father  James  Phelan  was  assistant 
until  December  of  1872,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Father  Curran,  who  came  in  1878. 
Father  Donnelly  resigned  in  March,  1880. 
Father  David  J.  Doherty  assumed  the  pas- 
torship of  Immaculate  Conception  on  Whit- 
sunday, 1880.  Father  Doherty  was  young, 
zealous  and  highly  educated.  His  cheerful, 
happy  disposition,  and  his  frank,  open  char- 
acter, made  him  deservedly  popular.  During 
his  short  pastoral  charge  he  erected  the  resi- 
dence now  occupied  by  the  right  reverend 
bishop.  Immaculate  Conception  Church  be- 
came the  Cathedral  of  Kansas  City  diocese 
on  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Hogan.    The 
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cornerstone  of  the  new  Cathedral  was  laid 
Sunday,  May  ii,  1882,  by  Bishop  Hogan. 
The  occasion  brought  out  a  large  gathering, 
and  delegations  came  from  St.  Joseph, 
Sedalia  and  Independence.  Archbishop  Fee- 
han,  of  Chicago,  preached  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon, in  English,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Abbott, 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  preached  in 
German.  The  cathedral  was  opened  for 
divine  service  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1883. 
The  first  division  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Parish  took  place  in 
SS.  Peter  and  PauFs.  1866.  German  Catholics 
were  among  the  principal 
supporters  of  Father  Donnelly  from  his  com- 
ing to  Kansas  City  to  reside.  They  rapidly 
g^ew  in  numbers  until  Archbishop  Kenrick 
felt  justified  in  giving  them  a  pastor  of  their 
own  nationality.  Father  Reusse,  now  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Parish,  St.  Louis,  used  to 
aid  Father  Donnelly  in  hearing  German  con- 
fessions, and  in  giving  missions  to  the 
Germans  of  Kansas  City.  He  came  here 
frequently  for  years  for  that  purpose  from 
his  parish  in  Henry  County.  Father  Schrei- 
ber,  of  Weston,  also  came  off  and  on  at 
Father  Donnelly's  invitation  for  the  same 
purpose.  Father  Grosse  was  appointed  pas- 
tor of  the  Germans.  He  soon  organized 
them  into  working  order.  Property  was 
secured  on  the  southwest  corner  of  McGee 
and  Ninth  Streets,  and  the  basement  of  a 
good-sized  brick  church  was  started.  In  this 
basement  mass  was  said  for  some  months. 
Father  Grosse  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Andreas,  who  labored  assiduously  until  1872. 
Father  Zechenter.  the  present  pastor,  took 
charge  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He 
erected  a  schoolhouse  and  pastoral  residence. 
Father  Halpin  was  the  first  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Parish.  He  said 
St.  Patrick's  Parish,  mass  for  the  first  three 
months  in  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul's  Church.  The  property  secured  for  a 
church  site  was  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Oak  Streets.  Father  Halpin  be- 
gan work  on  a  large  church,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  covering  in  a  part  of  the  basement. 
The  stone  work  of  the  basement  was  more  ex- 
pensive than  was  at  first  contemplated  by  pas- 
tor or  figured  by  the  architect.  The  cause  of 
this  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  excavate 
very  deep  for  a  foundation  to  build  on.  It 
was  said  that  the  excavation  on  one  side 
was  fully  thirty-five  feet.    Father  Halpin  re- 


tired on  July  II,  1872.  Father  Archer,  of 
St.  Louis,  was  the.  next  pastor.  He  came 
here  in  August  following.  Father  Archer 
was  a  success  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
quieted  discordant  elements  and  gained  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  his  people  im- 
mediately. At  this  remote  day  it  is  not  too 
late  to  correct  a  false  impression  in  regard  to 
the  financial  condition  of  St.  Patrick's  Par- 
ish on  the  arrival  of  Father  Archer.  After 
a  thorough  investigation  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Father  Archer 
found  but  a  trifling  debt.  So  well  pleased 
were  pastor  and  people  at  the  discovery  that 
steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  church  on  the 
basement  walls.  But  expert  mechanics  soon 
discovered  a  weakness  in  the  walls  that  would 
not  permit  of  a  superstructure.  This  placed 
the  congregation  in  a  quandary,  and  it  was 
long  and  often  debated  whether  the  walls 
should  be  torn  down  or  the  property  sold 
and  a  new  location  selected.  Father  Archer 
held  a  successful  festival  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  of  1872,  and  netted  about 
$1,200.  This,  with  some  subscriptions,  made 
the  church's  treasury  nearly  $2,000.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1873,  Father  Archer  was  called  to  St. 
Louis  to  take  charge  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  Father  James  A.  Dunn  was  St. 
Patrick's  third  pastor.  He  purchased  the 
present  location.  The  first  property  was  sold 
and  much  of  the  stone  in  the  old  basement 
was  used  in  the  masonry  work  of  the  new 
building.  This  was  done  without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  church  on  Seventh  and 
Oak,  because  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  walls  of  the  foundation  were 
covered  with  a  roof.  It  was  stated  in  a 
lecture  given  by  Bishop  Ryan  in  the  Coates 
Opera  House,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  that  the  manner  of  construction  of 
that  church  reminded  him  of  the  way 
churches  were  built  in  the  middle  ages — the 
people  were  all  giving  a  helping  hand.  As 
there  were  many  contractors  and  mechanics 
living  in  the  parish,  and  very  little  work  was 
going  on  at  the  time,  all  the  idle  men  and  the 
unhired  teams  were  gratuitously  helping  to 
draw  material  and  place  it  in  the  walls.  The 
result  was  that  the  stone  masonry  cost  the 
parish  but  a  very  small  sum  in  money.  Labor 
was  cheap  and  so  was  material,  and  Father 
Dunn  was  fortunate  in  getting  the  bricks  in 
the  walls  for  less  than  five  dollars  per  thous- 
and.   The  new  church  was  opened  on  Christ- 
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mas,  1876.  The  residence  of  the  priests,  as 
also  the  school  building,  were  the  work  of 
Father  Dunn's  industry.  His  successor  is 
the  Rev.  T.  Lillis. 

A  third  division  of  the  original  parish  of 
Kansas  City  was  made 
AiiMclattoa  Parish.  May  25,  1872,  when  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  formed 
the  part  of  the  city  known  as  West  Kansas 
into  a  new  parish.  The  new  parish  was  named 
Annunciation.  The  Rev.  William  J.  Dalton, 
assistant  at  Annunciation  Church,  St.  Louis, 
was  assigned  pastor.  On  Sunday,  June  27th, 
Father  Dalton  said  the  first  mass  for  the  new 
congregation.  An  empty  store  on  Twelfth 
Street,  between  Wyoming  and  Greene 
Streets,  was  tendered  by  its  owner  for  tem- 
porary use.  July  3,  two  lots  of  fifty  feet 
each  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourteenth 
and  Wyoming  Streets  were  purchased.  This 
property  was  then  a  portion  of  a  corn  field, 
and  had  just  been  platted  into  an  addition 
known  as  Depot  Addition.  August  22d  fol- 
lowing, 100  feet  more  were  purchased  on 
the  southeast  comer,  facing  the  first  pur- 
chase. July  13th  a  frame  church  building, 
thirty  by  forty  feet,  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied. This  building  was  enlarged  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  in  September  was  moved 
across  the  street  to  the  new  property.  Here 
the  congregation  worshiped  until  November 
12,  1882,  when  the  new  brick  church  was 
dedicated.  This  edifice  was  sixty-eight  by 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  cost  $20,- 
000.  Besides  the  old  and  new  churches,  An- 
nunciation Parish  erected  a  large  pastoral 
residence,  a  dwelling  for  the  teaching  Sisters, 
and  a  spacious  schoolhouse.  The  growth  of 
the  parish  from  about  fifty  families  in  1872 
was  remarkable.  In  1882  there  were  on  the 
church  records  over  twelve  hundred  families. 
As  the  parish  was  that  district  of  the  city 
where  the  railroads,  stock  yards  and  machine 
shops  were  gathered,  there  were  many  board- 
ing houses  kept  and  tenanted  by  Catholics. 
An  innundation  from  the  Missouri  River  in 
1882,  and  the  sweeping  purchase  of  entire 
streets  of  property  by  the  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany and  the  Rock  Island  Railway  Company, 
in  1883,  1886  and  1892,  forced  the  parish- 
ioners to  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  reduced 
the  congregation  to  a  number  less  than  were 
present  at  the  founding  of  the  parish.  In 
October,  1898,  the  church  and  pastoral  resi- 
dence were  bought  by  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 


way Company.  It  will  be  only  a  very  short 
time  until  the  parish  will  be  abandoned.  All 
the  territory  in  West  Kansas  City,  excepting 
a  small  portion,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  rail- 
roads, stock  yards  and  commercial  interests. 

St.  John's  and  St.  Joseph's  Parishes  were 
taken  from  the  territory  of 
Ntw  Paritbet.  St.  Patrick's  Parish.  Both 
were  founded  at  the  same 
time.  Father  James  Phelan  organized  St. 
John's  Parish  in  February,  1882,  and  is  still 
its  pastor.  His  first  services  were  in  the  East 
Bottoms.  He  purchased  the  fifty  feet  on 
which  the  church  stands,  on  Independence 
Avenue.  The  cornerstone  of  the  church  was 
laid  Sunday,  June  14,  1882.  The  parish  g^ew 
until  an  addition  of  forty  feet  extended  the 
building  to  its  present  proportions.  He  pur- 
chased the  pastoral  residence  in  1892. 
Father  James  Kennedy,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  said  mass  in  an  empty  hall  on  Eigh- 
teenth Street  until  he  completed  the  basement 
of  the  church  on  Nineteenth  and  Harrison 
Streets.  He  purchased  the  location  on  which 
he  erected  the  parish  school.  In  connection 
with  the  school  property,  he  bought  a  lot  and 
house  for  the  Sisters.  Father  Clohessy  be- 
came pastor  in  1889  or  1890.  He  completed 
the  church,  and  erected  a  pastoral  residence. 

In  1876  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  came 
from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  purchased 
ten  acres  of  ground  at  Westport.  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  erected  a  church  edifice  and 
monastery  at  Thirty-third  and  W3randotte 
Streets,  at  an  outlay  of  $40,000.  They  soon 
opened  a  preparatory  college  for  students, 
and  in  1885  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  their 
buildings  for  educational  purposes.  In  1890 
the  preparatory  department  was  removed  to 
Kirkwood,  Missouri,  and  the  college  was  de- 
voted solely  to  use  as  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Redemptorist  Order.  In  addition 
to  the  college  faculty  and  the  parish  priests, 
the  monastery  is  the  home  of  nearly  a  score 
of  missioners  who  go  out  to  various  Western 
States.  From  1878  until  April,  1895,  the 
people  of  the  parish  attended  the  Redemptor- 
ist Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help. 
April  21,  1895,  a  parish  church  under  that 
name  was  opened  for  divine  worship. 

St.  Alo)rsius'  Parish  was  organized  in  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Schapman, 
S.  J.  A  lot  at  Eleventh  Street  and  Prospect 
Avenue  was  purchased,  and  a  church  build- 
ing was   completed   by  the   Rev.  James  A. 
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Dowling,  S.  J.  Until  its  completion,  services 
were  held  in  the  basement  for  some  years. 
The  church  is  conducted  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  was  also 
founded  in  1886.  During  the  first  year, 
Fathers  Sheridan,  Devereux  and  O'Dwyer 
served  in  turn,  and  services  were  held  in  three 
different  dwelling  houses.  In  1887  a  frame 
church  building  was  erected  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  College  Avenue.  The  church  is 
conducted  by  the  Dominican  Fathers,  a  band 
of  whom  are  here  stationed,  and  give  mis- 
sions through  the  Western  country  as  far  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  the  rectors  of 
Holy  Name,  the  Rev.  Father  J.  D.  Fowler 
was,  in  1900,  elected  prior  of  St.  Louis  Ber- 
trand's  Convent,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

In  1886  the  Rev.  William  McCormack  be- 
gan the  organization  of  a  parish  in  the  East 
Bottoms,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Francis  the  Seraph,  or  of  Assissi.  A  church 
building  was  erected  in  1887,  and  a  school 
building  in  1897.  In  1891  the  parish  came 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers. 
The  congregation  includes  various  national- 
ities, and  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.Mathew 
Schmidt,  O.  F.  M.,  preaches  and  hears  con- 
fessions in  English,  German,  Plattdeutsch, 
Dutch  or  Flemish,  and  French. 

In  1887,  Sacred  Heart  Parish  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  O'Dwyer,  who  has 
erected  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  impos- 
ing church  edifices  in  the  city.  In  order  to 
lessen  expense,  Father  O'Dwyer  utilized  the 
earth  removed  in  grading,  for  brick-making, 
and  has  built  an  academy  and  a  residence. 

In  1888  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Ryan  was  appointed 
to  reorganize  the  parish  at  Westport,  and  he 
succeeded  in  renovating  the  old  church  build- 
ing, which  had  been  in  disuse  from  1874  to 
that  time.  It  is  known  as  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel.     The  Rev.  J.  T.  Walsh  is  pastor. 

St.  Stephen's  Parish  was  formed  in  1888 
by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Donnell,  then  secretary 
of  the  diocese  of  Kansas  City,  and  chaplain 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  The  church  building 
is  a  fine  edifice  at  Sheffield,  outside  the  east- 
em  limits  of  Kansas  City. 

Holy  Trinity  Parish,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Gleason,  was  also  formed  in  1888. 
It  has  a  spacious  edifice,  occupying  the  sec- 
ond story,  and  the  basement  combining 
parsonage  and  school  rooms.  It  is  situated 
at  Seventh  Street  and  Cypress  Avenue. 
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St.  Vincent's  Parish  was  founded  in  1888 
by  the  Rev.  P.  M.  O'Regan,  and  a  church 
building  was  erected  soon  afterward.  This 
building  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  parish 
was  established  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
The  new  church  and  pastoral  residence  are 
situated  at  Flora  and  Thirty-first  streets. 
The  church  is  under  the  care  of  the  Lazarist 
Fathers. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  was 
founded  in  1888,  by  the  Rev.  Aloysius  Kurts, 
and  a  building  was  completed  in  1891.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

A  congregation  of  Arabians  was  formed 
by  Father  John,  an  Arabian  priest,  in  1890. 
For  want  of  a  church  building,  services  are 
held  in  a  room  at  Second  Street  and  Grand 
Avenue.  Services  are  conducted  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  tongue. 

The  Holy  Rosary  is  an  Italian  Church, 
founded  in  1895  by  the  Rev.  Santo  Paulo, 
and  now  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  P.  Lotti. 

The  churches  of  Kansas  City  are  eighteen 
in  number,  and  all,  save  four,  have  been 
established  since  the  coming  of  Bishop 
Hogan. 

St.  Teresa's  Academy,  for  young  ladies, 
was  opened  on  August  4,  1866.  It  ranks  high 
among  the  best  female  academies  in  the 
West.     In  1899  ^t  numbered  220  pupils. 

The  Christian  Brothers  conduct  an  acad- 
emy and  primary  school  for  boys,  and  use  the 
school  building  attached  to  the  Cathedral. 
In  1899  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  were 
reported. 

There  are  thirteen  parish  schools  in  Kan- 
sas City,  numbering  about  fifty  teachers,  and 
upwards  of  1,600  pupils. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kansas 
City  was  created  Septem- 
Kaosas  City  Dioceie.  ber  10,  1880,  and  com- 
prises all  that  part  of  Mis- 
souri south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  west  of 
the  eastern  boundary  lines  of  the  counties  of 
Moniteau,  Miller,  Camden,  Laclede,  Wright, 
Douglas  and  Ozark.  The  Right  Rev.  John 
Joseph  Hogan,  bishop  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, was  transferred  to  the  new  see,  and 
took  up  his  episcopal  residence  in  Kansas 
City.  He  continued  to  act  as  administrator 
of  the  St.  Joseph  diocese  until  1893,  when 
Bishop  Burke,  of  Cheyenne,  was  transferred 
to  St.  Joseph.  Soon  after  his  transfer  to 
Kansas  City,  Bishop  Hogan  built  anew  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate   Conception,  to 
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be  known  as  the  Cathedral.  Ground  was 
broken  October  i,  1881 ;  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  May  14,  1882,  and  in  1883  the  edifice 
was  completed.  The  building  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  by  seventy  feet,  with  a  fifty-feet 
sanctuary,  and  a  tower  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  height.  The  latter  contains  a 
beautiful  chime  of  eleven  bells,  the  gift  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Thomas  Corrigan,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  deceased  husband.  The  Cathedral  was 
the  scene  of  impressive  religious  observances 
August  27,  1895,  on  the  return  of  Bishop 
Hogan  from  a  visit  to  Ireland,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  restore  his  shattered  health.  De- 
cember 8th  of  the  same  year  was  celebrated 
the  golden  jubilee  of  the  coming  of  Father 
Donnelly  to  Westport  Landing,  and  upon 
this  occasion  the  chimes  rang  for  the  first 
time.  In  February,  1896,  the  visit  of  the 
apostolic  delegate,  Archbishop  (now  Car- 
dinal) SatolH,  was  made  the  occasion  for 
other  marked  observances.  Oppressed  by 
increasing  duties  and  the  growing  infirmities 
of  age.  Bishop  Hogan  petitioned  Rome  for  a 
coadjutor,  and  the  Very  Rev.  John  J.  Glen- 
non,  since  1893  rector  of  the  Cathedral  Par- 
ish and  vicar  general  of  the  Kansas  City 
diocese,  was  elevated  to  the  position.  Father 
Glennon  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Pinara 
(Asia  Minor)  June  29,  1896,  by  Archbishop 
Kain,  of  St.  Louis;  his  coadjutorship  bears 
with  it  right  of  succession  in  the  episcopacy. 
In  the  Kansas  City  diocese  are  fifty-five 
churches  with  resident  priests;  thirteen  mis- 
sions with  churches;  twenty-seven  stations; 
nine  chapels ;  forty-eight  secular  priests,  and 
forty-two  priests  of  religious  orders;  fifteen 
ecclesiastical  students;  nine  academies  for 
young  ladies ;  parochial  schools  in  forty-one 
parishes  and  missions ;  two  orphan  asylums ; 
one  industrial  and  reform  school;  five  hos- 
pitals, and  a  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is  about 
45,000.  The  only  Catholic  journal  in  the 
diocese  is  the  "Catholic  Register,''  founded 

^"  ^^'  Wm.  J.  Dalton. 

Catholic  Knights  and  Ladles  of 
America.— An  organization  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America, 
designed  to  admit  both  men  and  women  to 
membership,  and  composed,  as  its  mame  in- 
dicates, of  persons  affiliating  with  the  Cath- 
olic Church.    It  was  organized  in  Louisville, 


Kentucky,  in  1890,  and  has  since  established 
branches  in  the  larger  cities  of  MissourL 

Catholic   Knights  of  America. — 

A  semi-religious  organization  of  a  fraternal 
character,  having  an  insurance  feature  and 
admitting  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
originated  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1878. 
The  founder  was  John  McLaughlin,  a  layman 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  modest  worth,  who, 
since  his  death,  has  had  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Nashville  by  the  Knights. 
The  organization  started  with  eight  members, 
but  its  object  being  approved  by  Bishop  Pat- 
rick A.  Feehan,  afterward  the  archbishop 
of  Chicago,  it  was  chartered  by  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  under 
this  charter  has  continued  its  work  in  that 
and  other  States.  Within  a  comparatively 
short  time  1,000  had  been  enrolled  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Since  then  its 
membership  has  been  extended  to  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Missouri  and  other  States. 
The  first  branch  of  the  order  in  Missouri 
was  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1879,  ^^  St. 
Patrick's  Parish,  among  the  original  mem- 
bers being  Patrick  Monahan,  John  Mertz, 
John  Parkison  and  John  P.  Kelley.  The 
order  extended  rapidly  in  the  State,  and  in 
the  year  1900  there  were  eighty-one  branches, 
with  4,633  members  in  Missouri,  St.  Louis 
having  thirty-six  branches  with  3,483  mem- 
bers; Kansas  City  seven  branches,  with 
176  members,  and  St.  Joseph  two  branches 
with  67  members.  In  the  United  States  the 
membership  was  estimated  at  23,500.  Con- 
nected with  the  order  is  a  uniformed  body 
known  as  the  Uniformed  Rank,  Catholic 
Knights  of  America. 

Catlin,  Daniel,  manufacturer,  was  bom 
in  1837  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  son  of  Dan 
Catlin,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  tobacco 
manufacturers  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  that  city,  and  trained  to 
the  business  in  which  he  has  since  been  so 
eminently  successful,  in  early  boyhood.  His 
father's  tobacco  factory  was  founded  in  North 
St.  Louis  as  early  as  1840.  In  his  young 
manhood,  Daniel  Catlin  became  the  manager 
of  this  factory,  and  at  once  greatly  expanded 
its  operations.  Giving  special  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  fine-cut  chewing  and 
smoking  tobaccos,  he  placed  on  the  market 
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the  noted  brands,  known  as  "Golden  Thread," 
''Meerschaum/'  "Old  Style"  and  "Huntress," 
which  have  become  known  everywhere,  and 
have  carried  the  names  and  fame  of  the  man- 
ufacturers to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ex- 
panding trade  brought  about  a  proportionate 
expansion  of  manufacturing  facilities,  and  the 
organization  of  the  corporation  known  as 
the  Catlin  Tobacco  Company,  in  1876.  Mr. 
Catlin  became  president  of  this  corporation 
and  remained  at  its  head  until  1898,  when  he 
and  his  associates  sold  the  splendid  prop- 
erty which  they  had  built  up  to  a  mammoth 
corporation,  which  at  that  time  consolidated 
many  of  the  leading  tobacco  manufactories 
of  the  country  under  one  management.  Dur- 
ing the  later  years  of  its  existence  the  Catlin 
Tobacco  Company  had  in  its  employ  more 
than  four  hundred  persons  and  was  numbered 
among  the  leading  industrial  institutions  of 
St.  Louis.  The  prosperity  which  has  attended 
Mr.  Catlings  manufacturing  enterprise,  and 
his  accumulation  of  a  fortune  in  that  connec- 
tion, have  caused  him  to  become  interested 
largely  in  real  estate,  banking  and  other  en- 
terprises, and  he  is  officially  identified  with 
some  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions 
of  the  city.  A  successful  manufacturer,  he 
is  also  known  as  a  sagacious  and  capable 
financier,  and  his  connection  with  any  enter- 
prise commands  for  it  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Catlin  married  Miss  Justina 
Kayser,  daughter  of  Henry  Kayser,  at  one 
time  city  engineer  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  much 
esteemed  citizen. 

Catlin,  Ephron,  merchant,  was  born  in 
1840,  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  son  of  Dan 
Catlin,  and  brother  of  Daniel  Catlin,  whose 
business  career  in  St.  Louis  has  been  briefly 
sketched  above.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  St.  Louis  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
and  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  In  his  early  boyhood 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  drug  business,  and 
after  having  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  de- 
tails of  that  trade  engaged  in  it  on  his  own 
account,  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
that  branch  of  commerce  and  other  enter- 
prises in  St.  Louis,  having  had  a  long  and 
successful  business  career  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Catlin  married  Miss  Camilla  Kayser,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Emilie  (Lassen)  Kayser. 
Mrs.  Catlin's  father,  who  was  officially  con- 
nected with  the  city  government  of  St.  Louis 


for  many  years,  holding  at  different  times  the 
positions  of  city  engineer  and  city  comp- 
troller, died  in  1884.  Her  mother  is  still 
living  and  is  a  resident  of  St.  Louis. 

Cattle-Breeding  and  Cattle-Feed- 
ing.—Missouri  is  endowed  by  nature  with 
characteristics  that,  properly  utilized,  will 
perpetually  maintain  for  her  the  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  cattle  industry.  Bluegrass,  the 
superior  of  all  grazing  grasses,  grows  with 
greater  luxuriance  than  in  its  native  State 
of  Kentucky.  The  soil  of  Missouri  appears 
to  be  the  natural  home  of  timothy,  surest 
of  meadow  grasses ;  while  Missouri  clover 
fields  are  not  surpassed  in  the  world. 
Sorghum,  Kaffir  corn,  millet,  rape  and  other 
fodder  crops  can  be  depended  on  to  make 
good  any  temporary  shortage  in  the  hay 
crop.  Corn  is  a  sure  crop  in  Missouri,  for 
a  corn  failure  in  this  State  has  never  been 
known.  Oats,  barley  and  other  grains  are 
successfully  grown.  The  mangel-wurzel,  or 
stock  beet,  grows  to  mammoth  size  in  great 
abundance.  Thus  every  requirement  for 
scientific  cattle-feeding  is  thoroughly  met. 

The  chief  reason  why  Missouri  must  always 
be  a  great  cattle-breeding  and  grazing  State 
is  because  its  rich,  rolling  prairie  lands  are 
everywhere  interspersed  with  rivers  and 
creeks.  Rolling  prairies  drain  themselves. 
Self-drained  lands  are  necessarily  surface 
drained.  The  volume  of  water  collecting  in 
surface  drains  forms  gullies  or  "washes," 
which  grow  (particularly  in  plowed  lands) 
with  each  recurring  rain.  Hence,  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  does  not  plow  the  land  where 
these  surface  drains  wash,  but  lays  all  such 
lands  down  to  pasture  or  meadow,  so  that 
the  sod  prevents  the  soil  from  washing  away 
with  the  drainage.  The  more  or  less  broken 
lands  adjoining  the  many  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  throughout  Missouri  are,  there- 
fore, naturally  and  most  profitably  adapted 
to  grazing.  If  bluegrass  grows  better  in  one 
part  of  Missouri  than  another,  it  is  on  these 
timbered  lands  adjacent  to  the  creeks  and 
rivers.  Hence,  while  these  lands  are  dam- 
aged somewhat  under  the  plow,  they  are 
unrivaled  in  the  world  as  pastures,  and  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  longer 
Missouri  lands  are  intelligently  pastured 
(avoiding  overstocking),  the  more  and  better 
feed  they  afford.  The  rich  table  lands  lying 
high,  between  these  natural  grazing  lands, 
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afford  sufficient  plow  lands  to  raise  all  the 
grains  for  the  fattening  of  all  the  cattle  that 
can  be  reared  on  the  grazing  lands.  When 
the  agricultural  lands  are  properly  devoted 
to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle,  Mis- 
souri will  be  without  a  rival  in  the  industry. 
Experience  has  proven  that  the  soil  of 
Missouri  is  unequaled  in  its  gratitude  for 
good  treatment.  It  produces  as  good  crops 
as  any,  under  crude  methods,  but  on  cattle 
farms,  where  pains  are  taken  to  save  the 
manures  and  return  them  to  the  soils  by 
means  of  manure-spreading  machinery,  two 
bushels  of  grain  is  g^own  where  one  grew 
before.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  farms 
in  Missouri  that  have  been  cropped  for  half 
a  century,  as  purely  farming  lands,  can  be 
taken  in  their  run-down  condition  by  cattle- 
raisers;  who,  laying  one-half  the  acreage 
down  to  pasture,  and  cropping  the  balance 
to  cattle  foods,  saving  the  manures  and  re- 
turning them  to  the  plow  lands,  will  so  fer- 
tilize these  plow  lands  that  the  half  of  the 
farm  under  tillage  will  produce  more  than 
the  entire  farm  did  under  previous  treat- 
ment. What  we  have  said  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  northern,  or  prairie,  part  of  the 
State.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  mountainous  part  of  Missouri.  At  the 
present  time  (1900)  thousands  of  cattle  are 
annually  imported  into  Missouri  to  consume 
the  surplus  coarse  grains  and  fodder.  This 
is  because  much  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  is  plowed  when  nature  intended 
it  for  grazing,  and  an  almost  countless 
acreage  of  rough  lands  in  south  Missouri  is 
not  utilized  at  all.  The  favorable  mild 
climate,  abundant  water  and  nutritious 
grasses  of  south  Missouri  make  it  an  ideal 
breeding  country.  Blueg^ass  is  native,  and 
five  acres  to  the  cow  will  pasture  her  the 
year  round  and  enable  her  to  rear  a  better 
calf  than  can  be  raised  by  the  cow  that  is 
allotted  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  arid 
grazing  lands  in  the  ranching  country  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.  That  day  should  come 
speedily  when  south  Missouri  will  supply  all 
the  cattle  required  by  the  north  Missouri 
feeders.  With  the  hills  of  south  Missouri 
affording  feed  and  shelter  for  cattle,  the  nar- 
row valleys  will  produce  fodder  crops  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  breeding  herds  during  the 
few  very  severe  storms  of  winter  that  inter- 
fere with  grazing,  the  product  of  these  herds 
being  sold  as  calves  at  weaning  time  to  the 


feeders  of  the  north,  without  the  loss  and 
shrinkage  consequent  in  the  long  distance 
shipments  from  the  southwest  ranges. 

The  surface  soil  of  the  north  half  of  Mis- 
souri varies  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches 
in  depth  on  the  high  lands.  The  subsoil  is  a 
clay  which  holds  moisture  that  is  the  salva- 
tion of  crops  and  pasture  during  a  drouth. 
This  subsoil  also  prevents  the  leaching  of 
the  liquid  from  the  manure  spread  on  the  sur- 
face, so  that  none  escapes  until  absorbed  by 
the  plants,  thereby  returning  to  the  farmer 
more  for  his  labor  in  fertilizing  than  any  com- 
bination of  soils  known  to  agriculture.  It, 
therefore,  can  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  the  population  of  the  country  will  in- 
crease so  as  to  enforce  upon  agriculturists 
the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  and  these  will,  in  turn,  force 
and  maintain  by  sheer  merit,  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  the  first  place  among  the  cattle 
States.  Missouri  already  holds  first  place  as 
producer  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  pure- 
bred live  stock.  No  State  has  equaled  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  the  production  of  high 
class  saddle  horses.  She  is  the  peer  of  any 
in  trotting  and  thoroughbred  horses,  and 
vastly  the  superior  of  all  in  the  production  of 
mules.  In  Hereford  cattle,  it  is  conceded 
she  has  more  and  better  herds  than  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  even  England,  the  native 
home  of  the  Hereford,  can  not,  in  numbers 
and  quality  combined,  successfully  compete 
with  her.  The  shorthorn  cattle  are  well  rep- 
resented in  Missouri;  likewise  the  very  best 
herd  of  Polled  Angus  cattle  that  was  ever 
collected  in  America — if  not  in  the  world — 
is  the  product  of  a  Missouri  breeder. 

Kansas  City  has  come  to  be  the  center  of 
the  pure-bred  cattle  trade.  An  extensive 
pavillion  is  erected  there  by  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Yard  Company  exclusively  for  this 
trade,  the  only  building  of  the  sort  in  the 
world. 

The  export  of  pure-bred  cattle  from  Mis- 
souri forms  a  very  large  source  of  income  to 
the  State,  and  there  is  not  a  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  province  in  North  America  that  has 
not  felt  the  influence  of  improving  cattle 
blood  from  Missouri,  and  shipments  have 
been  made  to  South  America. 

No  essential  is  lacking,  therefore,  in  Mis- 
souri for  cattle-breeding  and  feeding.  But 
although  Missouri  is  not  now  surpassed  in 
profitable  cattle-growing,  her  resources  as  a 
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cattle  State  are  but  partially  developed. 
While  Missouri  now  boasts  the  largest  feed 
lots  and  most  extensive  feeding  plants  that 
fatten  the  poorer  grades  of  cattle  supplied 
by  the  other  States,  it  is  the  unsurpassed 
quality  of  her  home-bred  cattle  that  is  the 
foundation  of  her  high  reputation  as  a  cattle 
State. 

The  superiority  of  Missouri  beef  breeds 
of  cattle  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  State.  Other  States  may  equal  or 
exceed  Missouri  in  the  number  of  cattle,  but 
never  in  quality.  Missouri,  to-day,  produces 
more  prime  cattle  than  any  other  State,  and 
in  the  progressive  twentieth  century  quality 
counts  for  more  than  quantity. 

T.   F.   B.   SOTHAM, 

President  Am,  Hereford  Cattle- Breeders'  Assn. 

Cave  Spring. — A  town  in  Greene 
County,  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, the  county  seat,  and  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  from  Pearl,  its  shipping  point.  In  1900 
the  estimated  population  was  100.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  large  spring  issuing  from 
a  near-by  cave  on  Asher  Creek.  John  Grig^- 
by  was  the  first  settler.  Mount  Zion  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Missouri,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  regu- 
larly organized  church  of  that  denomination 
west  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  founded,  in  1839,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Noel.  At  first  worship  was 
held  in  cabins^  and  then  in  arbors  and  sheds 
which  were  used  for  general  camp-meeting 
purposes.  In  1845  ^  log  building  was 
erected,  which  was  replaced  in  1869  with  the 
present  structure,  costing  $3,500.  An  adja- 
cent school  building,  erected  in  1872,  is  the 
third  on  that  site ;  the  first  was  a  log  building, 
in  which  David  Dalzell  was  teacher.  Mount 
Pleasant  Baptist  Church,  near  the  town, 
dates  to  1838,  under  the  pastorate  of  Elder 
William  Tatem. 

Caves,  Ancient  Mining  Imple- 
ments in.— In  the  early  working  of  the 
Valle  mines  in  St.  Francois  County,  in  a 
few  places  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  caves  were 
found  in  which  were  heaps  of  loose  earth 
containing  bits  of  lead  and  bones  of  buffalo, 
deer  and  elk,  fashioned  into  rude  mining  im- 
plements. By  some  ethnologists  these  relics 
were  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  a  race 


antedating  and  more  highly  civilized  than 
the  Indians. 

Cedar  City. — An  incorporated  village 
on  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  Jefferson 
City,  in  Callaway  County,  twenty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Fulton,  at  the  terminal  of  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road. It  was  laid  out  in  1869.  It  has  a 
school,  about  a  dozen  business  houses,  and 
a  weekly  newspaper,  the  "Chronicle."  Pop- 
ulation, 1899  (estimated),  360. 

Cedar  County. — ^A  county  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  no  miles  south  of 
Kansas  City,  on  the  northwestern  slope  of 
the  Ozark  range.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  east  by  Polk 
County,  on  the  south  by  Dade  County,  and 
on  the  west  by  Barton  and  Vernon  Counties. 
Its  area  is  496  square  miles,  about  equally 
divided  between  prairie  and  timber.  The 
prairie  bears  a  rich  soil,  black,  brown  and 
red,  unexcelled  for  producing  the  cereals, 
grasses  and  tobacco.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  nearly  all  the  timber  land  can 
be  made  tillable.  The  county  is  abundantly 
watered.  The  principal  stream  is  Sac  River, 
flowing  almost  centrally  to  the  south,  where 
it  meets  the  Osage.  Its  larger  tributaries  are 
Turkey,  Silver,  Bear,  the  east  fork  of  Sac, 
and  Brush  Creeks,  from  the  east.  Its  largest 
feeder  is  Cedar  Creek,  flowing  from  the 
southwest,  and  uniting  with  it  near  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  county.  Horse  Creek  and 
other  water  courses  flow  from  the  west. 
There  are  numerous  excellent  springs,  par- 
ticularly one  near  Stockton,  and  Conner's 
Spring  and  White  Hare  Spring,  on  Conner's 
Prairie,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Stockton.  At 
Eldorado  and  Jerico  are  mineral  springs  of 
medicinal  value.  In  the  Sac  and  Cedar  Creek 
bottoms,  the  country  is  hilly,  breaking  into 
abrupt  bluffs  in  places.  The  timber  is  prin- 
cipally hickory,  oak  and  black  jack,  but  in 
the  lowlands  are  found  walnut,  ash,  maple, 
birch,  box  elder,  redbud,  butternut,  mul- 
berry, honey  locust  and  black  locust.  Cedar 
abounds, on  the  stream  known  by  that  name. 
There  is  abundance  of  good  building  stone. 
Iron  ore  exists  in  large  quantities,  but  is  not 
worked.  In  1840  a  forge  and  furnace  were 
operated  on  the  Little  Sac  River,  but  the 
enterprise  was  unprofitable  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  shipment,  and  the  works  were  de- 
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stroycd  by  the  unpaid  workmen,  and  were 
never  rebuilt.  Coal  underlies  the  county,  and 
there  are  indications  of  copper  and  lead  in 
various  parts.  The  principal  towns  are 
Stockton,  the  county  seat,  and  Eldorado 
Springs  and  Jerico  Springs,  health  resorts. 

Railways  entering  the  county  are  the 
Greenfield  branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis,  reaching  Stockton,  and  a 
branch  of  the  same  road  reaching  Eldorado 
Springs.  In  1898  the  principal  surplus  pro- 
ducts were:  Cattle,  4,900  head;  hogs,  14,310 
head;  sheep,  1,310  head;  hay,  320,000 
pounds ;  wool,  5,200  pounds ;  poultry,  147,000 
pounds;  eggs,  175,000  dozen;  hides,  11,000 
pounds.    In  1900  the  population  was  16,923. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was 
made  by  John  Crisp,  Robert  Graham, 
Thomas  English,  and  a  man  named  Crump, 
who  located  on  Sac  River,  two  miles  east 
of  the  present  Stockton,  November  17,  1832. 
The  first  mill  was  built  by  Philip  Crow,  on 
Bear  Creek,  three  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  Stockton,  and  about  the  same  time 
John  Williams  built  a  mill  on  Cedar  Creek. 
The  first  child  born  in  the  county  was  Susan, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Ann  Graham,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1833;  she  became  the  wife  of  George 
W.  Sallee,  and  died  in  1888.  The  first  mar- 
riage was  the  same  year,  that  of  John  Crisp, 
and  Melinda,  daughter  of  Thomas  English. 
The  first  funeral,  date  not  ascertainable,  was 
that  of  James  Hopper ;  James  J.  Johnson,  a 
Baptist,  the  pioneer  minister,  conducted  the 
services.  The  first  physicians  were  Samuel 
W.  Horn  and  William  Grordon.  Zimri  Crab- 
tree  located  on  the  site  of  Stockton,  March 
26,  1846,  and  the  same  year  the  first  store  in 
the  county  was  opened  there.  In  1847  James 
M.  Blakey  operated  a  ferry  on  Big  Sac  River, 
where  he  had  a  mill,  on  the  road  from  Stock- 
ton to  Polk  County.  In  1849  Samuel  Cap- 
linger  built  a  mill  on  Sac  River,  seven  miles 
north  of  Stockton. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Andrew 
Stewart,  in  1841,  near  Stockton,  and  among 
his  pupils  was  Thomas  B.  Graham.  Another 
early  teacher  was  C.  Lindsey.  In  1847  school 
townships  were  organized,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  school  instituted.  In  1898  there 
were  eighty-seven  schools,  106  teachers, 
and  the  permanent  school  fund  was  $35,- 
735.89.  The  first  preachers  were  Baptists ; 
James  J.  Johnson  was  the  pioneer,  in 
1837,    and    organized    a    church    on    Cedar 


Creek  soon  afterward.  Other  early  minis-, 
ters  of  the  same  denomination  were  Obadiah 
Smith,  Daniel  Murphy,  David  Satterfield  and 
J.  Lunsford. 

Cedar  County  was  created  February  14, 
1845,  irom  portions  of  Dade  and  St.  Qair 
Counties,  and  was  named  for  Cedar  Creek, 
one  of  its  principal  water  courses.  The  first 
county  court  was  held  April  7th,  following,  at 
Crow's  Mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek. 
Thomas  Jones,  James  L.  Henry  and  Ezra 
Hamer  were  the  justices,  with  Joseph  Allen 
as  clerk,  James  Cawthon  as  sheriff,  and 
Thomas  Smith  as  assessor.  The  seat  of  jus- 
tice was  established  at  Stockton  (which  see) 
in  1846.  The  first  circuit  court  session  was 
held  by  Judge  Foster  P.  Wright,  September 
29,  1845,  ^t  the  house  of  Elisha  Hunter,  two 
miles  south  of  Stockton,  on  the  Greenfield 
Road.  A  grand  jury  was  impaneled,  which 
retired  to  a  buckeye  grove,  in  the  absence  of 
a  room  other  than  that  occupied  by  the  court. 
Among  the  early  attorneys  were  S.  M.  Grant 
and  Shadrach  Chandler;  Waldo  P.  Johnson, 
afterward  a  circuit  judge  and  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  DeWitt  C.  Ballou  and  Little- 
berry  Hendricks,  who  both  occupied  the  bench 
in  later  years.  Until  recent  years  there  was 
much  to  retard  progress.  Previous  to  the 
Civil  War  the  county  was  disturbed  by  hos- 
tile meetings  between  Free-Soil  and  slavery 
men,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Kansas. 
It  is  believed  that  the  arms-bearing  portion 
of  the  population  entered  the  contending 
armies  in  about  equal  numbers.  In  the 
Union  service  were  two  companies  of  the 
Seventh  Provisional  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Captains  P.  H.  Rohrer  and  Dennis  H. 
Connaway,  afterward  forming  a  part  of  the 
Fifteenth  Cavalry  Regiment,  Missouri  State 
Militia ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Eighth 
Cavalry  Regiment,  Missouri  State  Militia, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph  J.  Gravelly, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  county;  and  a 
part  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  commanded  by 
Captain  William  C.  Montgomery,  in  which 
served  Lieutenants  T.  M.  Montgomery  and 
T.  J.  Travis.  In  the  Confederate  service 
were  the  Stockton  Grays,  commanded  by 
Captain  B.  F.  Walker;  companies  com- 
manded by  Captains  J.  A.  Musgrove  and  J. 
W.  Prowell,  and  a  portion  of  a  company  com- 
manded by  Captain  Reynolds,  then  of  St. 
Clair  County.  Captain  Walker  became  col- 
onel, succeeding  Colonel  James  Cawthon,  of 
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Stockton,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  During 
the  war  the  county  was  frequently  traversed 
by  bodies  of  troops  of  either  side,  and  many 
deeds  of  violence  and  destruction  were  com- 
mitted by  irregular  bands.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  a  new  immigration  began,  and 
new  towns  were  established,  among  them 
Lebeck,  many  of  whose  people  were  Advent- 
ists  and  Latter-Day  Saints.  The  entire 
population  is  of  a  stable  character,  and  the 
county  is  steadily  advancing  in  all  material 
ways. 

Cedar  Gap. — ^A  village  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad,  in 
Wright  County,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of 
Hartville.  It  has  a  public  school,  two 
churches,  four  stores,  a  lumber  yard,  etc. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  300. 

Cedar  Pyramid. — ^A  curious  column  of 
rock,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height, 
in  Darst's  Bottom,  near  the  Missouri  River, 
in  St.  Charles  County.  It  stands  out  at  a 
distance  of  four  to  twelve  feet  in  front  of  a 
great  cliflf  in  the  Bottom,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
had  a  cedar  tree  growing  on  its  top.  The 
summit  of  the  pyramid  has  an  apparent  area 
of  about  twelve  feet  square,  but  no  human 
foot  has  ever  trod  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
climb  the  column. 

Center. — An  incorporated  village  in  Ralls 
County,  ten  miles  west  of  New  London,  on 
the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Railroad.  It  was 
founded  in  1871.  It  has  a  good  public  school. 
Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Christian 
Churches,  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  the  "Intelli- 
gencer," a  flouring  mill,  sawmill,  two  hotels, 
and  about  twenty  stores,  shops,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  450. 

Center  Town. — ^A  town  in  Cole  County, 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Jefferson  City.  It  has  a  public 
school,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Evangelical 
Lutheran  and  Evangelical  Churches.  A  roller 
process  flouring  mill  has  a  capacity  of  thirty- 
five  barrels  in  ten  hours.  In  1900  the  popu- 
lation was  160. 

Centerville. — See  "Sarcoxie." 

Centervllle.—The  county  seat  of  Rey- 
nolds County,  located  on  the  west  fork  of 


Big  Black  River,  ten  miles  from  Sabula,  the 
nearest  point  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  Railway.  It  has,  besides 
the  courthouse  and  jail,  a  good  public  school 
building,  two  hotels,  a  gristmill,  sawmill,  two 
newspapers,  the  "Reynolds  County  Outlook," 
published  by  A.  M.  Shriver,  and  the  "Re- 
former," by  J.  A.  Bowles,  and  three  general 
stores.  The  river,  one-fourth  mile  below  the 
town,  affords  a  splendid  water  power.  Popu- 
lation, 1899  (estimated),  200. 

Central  Business  College. — A  school 
having  all  departments  of  commercial  in- 
struction, located  at  Sedalia.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1883  by  C.  W.  Robbins,  with  five 
pupils,  and  for  two  years  he  was  the  sole 
instructor.  Rented  rooms  were  occupied 
until  1890,  when  the  proprietor  erected  a 
building,  to  which  he  attached  a  large  addi- 
tion in  1893.  In  1900  there  were  nine  teach- 
ers and  200  pupils;  of  the  latter,  175  were 
boarders,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  number 
were  females.  The  value  of  building  and 
equipment  is  $35,000. 

Central  City. — A  mining  town,  in  Jas- 
per County,  three  miles  west  of  Joplin,  near 
Jackson  Station,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railway.  It  has  a  school  and 
stores.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity  produced 
mineral  to  the  value  of  $375,719  in  1899. 
The  population  was  estimated  at  1,000  in 
1900. 

Central  College.— A  college  at  Fay- 
ette, Howard  County,  Missouri,  under  the 
control  of  the  three  conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  in  Missouri. 
At  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  and  the  Missouri  Conference, 
held  in  St.  Louis,  April  13,  1852,  it  was  re- 
solved to  unite  in  an  effort  to  establish  at 
Fayette  a  college  of  high  order.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sub- 
scribed by  individual  members  of  the  church 
and  by  the  two  conferences.  March  i,  1855, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  passed  an 
act  incorporating  Central  College  and  ap- 
pointing a  board  of  curators,  and  endowing 
them  with  the  power  to  act  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  corporation.  The  first  officers 
of  the  college  were:  J.  Boyle,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent ;  C.  C.  P.  Hill,  vice  president ;  William 
T.  Lucky,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Adam 
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Hendrix,  treasurer,  and  were  chosen  at  a 
meeting  held  December  9,  1854,  a  few 
months  before  the  college  was  chartered.  The 
board  of  curators  consisted  of  the  delegates 
to  the  St.  Louis  Convention  from  the  two 
conferences.  Organization  of  the  college 
was  not  perfected  until  1857,  in  which  year 
the  school  was  opened,  with  Rev.  Nathan 
Scarritt,  D.  D.,  president.  The  first  build- 
ing occupied  was  burned  within  a  year  or 
so  after  the  college  was  established,  and 
another  building,  which  is  now  in  use,  was 
erected  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  during  which  it  was  occupied  by  Fed- 
eral militia  as  headquarters.  From  1861  to 
the  close  of  hostilities  studies  in  the  college 
were  abandoned.  When  the  college  was  re- 
opened it  was  highly  successful.  The  second 
building  erected  was  a  gymnasium,  which  was 
built  in  1880;  Centenary  Hall  was  completed 
in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  $28,000;  Science  Hall 
was  erected  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 ;  and 
a  few  years  later  Cupples  Hall  (a  gift  of 
Samuel  Cupples,  of  St.  Louis)  was  finished, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000;  Stephens  Museum,  a 
donation  from  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5,000. 
A  number  of  other  buildings  have  at  differ- 
ent times  been  erected,  until  at  the  present 
time  (1900)  the  value  of  the  buildings  at  Fay- 
ette is  in  excess  of  $150,000,  and  the  grounds 
occupied  are  valued  at  $20,000.  Connected 
with  and  under  direct  control  of  the  college 
are  the  auxiliary  academies,  which  are  lo- 
cated, respectively,  at  Albany,  Palmyra  and  at 
Richmond,  the  three  representing  an  outlay 
of  $100,000.  The  buildings  at  Fayette  oc- 
cupy delightful  sites,  on  the  most  elevated 
land  within  the  city  limits,  and  affording  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  TIio 
grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  the  campus 
containing  many  trees,  which  at  different 
times  were  set  out  by  students  at  the 
college,  some  of  whom  have  acquired  promi- 
nent places  in  the  business  and  educational 
world.  All  the  buildings  are  equipped  with 
the  most  approved  appliances.  The  library 
of  the  college  has  upward  of  7,000  volumes. 
In  the  State  the  college  has  become  distin- 
guished because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  State 
college  oratorical  contests  students  from  it 
have  won  more  than  half  the  highest  hon- 
ors. Two  courses  of  study  are  given,  classi- 
cal and  scientific.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
bachelor  of    science,  bachelor  of    arts  and 


master  of  arts.  The  different  departments 
are  moral  philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, English,  modern  languages,  natural 
history  and  geology,  chemistry  and  physics, 
history  and  Bible  study.  In  1900  the  offi- 
cers of  the  board  of  curators  were:  Bishop 
E.  R.  Hendrix,  president;  E.  B.  Craighead 
and  Arthur  L.  Davis,  and  others.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty  (1900)  was:  E.  B.  Craig- 
head, LL.D.;  secretary  of  faculty  and  curator 
of  museum,  J.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  M.; 
librarian.  Rev.  R.  T.  Bond,  A.  M. ;  and  reg- 
istrar, T.  Berry  Smith,  A.  M.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  college  amount  to  $140,000. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
college  (not  including  pupils  at  auxiliary 
schools)  in  1900  was  215. 

Central    College  of  Business. — ^A 

business  and  shorthand  school,  founded  Feb- 
ruary I,  1891,  in  Kansas  City,  by  Willard 
Morris,  H.  E.  Hazard  and  Frank  Morris,  the 
present  proprietors.  It  affords  instruction  in 
the  usual  commercial  branches,  and  has  an 
annual  enrollment  of  over  400  students.  Be- 
sides the  proprietors,  it  has  a  faculty  of  six 
teachers,  and  as  many  special  lecturers  on 
contracts,  sales  of  personal  property,  com- 
mercial paper,  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions, and  real  estate  transfers. 

Central  Female  College. — ^An  edu- 
cational institution,  located  at  Lexington,  and 
under  the  management  and  auspices  of  the 
three  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  organized  in  the  year  1869,  and 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Missouri 
under  and  by  the  name  of  **Marvin  Female 
Institute,'*  in  honor  of  Bishop  E.  M. 
Marvin. 

It  opened  its  first  session  in  the  building 
on  South  Street,  in  the  city  of  Lexington, 
now  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  J.  C.  McGrew. 

The  board  of  curators  elected  as  the  first 
president  Dr.  W.  T.  J.  Sullivan,  of  Missis- 
sippi, but  he  declined  to  accept  the  position, 
and  Dr.  William  F.  Camp,  who  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Lexington  at  that  time, 
acted  as  president  for  the  first  year.  The 
college  had  a  very  auspicious  beginning,  and 
started  off  prosperously. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  curators 
elected  Dr.  J.  O.  Church,  of  Columbia,  Ten- 
nessee, president,  and  he  remained  some  two 
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jears,  when  the  curators  again  elected  Dr. 
Sullivan  president.  This  time  he  accepted, 
and  continued  as  president  of  the  college 
for  some  four  years,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  M.  G.  Mcllhany.  He  remained  for  nearly 
two  years,  when  Dr.  Wesley  G.  Miller  was 
chosen  president.  He  remained  only  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  F.  Ker- 
<lolflf,  Jr.,  who  remained  some  nine  years  at 
the  head  of  the  institution.  He  was  succeeded 
by  A.  A.  Jones,  who  held  the  presidency  for 
a  number  of  years,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Zachariah  M.  Williams,  the  present 
incumbent. 

The  college  is  managed  and  controlled  by 
a  board  of  curators,  composed  of  twelve 
members.  The  president  of  the  college  for 
the  time  being  is  ex  officio  a  member.  Six 
of  this  board  of  curators  are  elected  by  the 
Missouri  Conferences  and  three  each  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  Southwest  Missouri  Confer- 
ences, and  they  hold  office  for  two  years. 

About  two  years  after  the  organization  of 
the  college  the  board  of  curators  thought 
it  best  to  change  the  name  and  location  of 
the  college  from  "Marvin  Female  Institute" 
to  Central  Female  College,  and  from  South 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  to  the  site 
of  the  Masonic  College,  on  the  river  bluff, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Missouri 
donated  the  ground,  comprising  a  plot  of 
seven  acres,  to  "Central  Female  College," 
upon  the  conditions  that  a  college  of  high 
grade  should  be  conducted  thereon  for  a 
space  of  ten  years,  consecutively;  that  said 
^'Central  Female  College"  should  expend  as 
much  as  $50,000  in  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements upon  said  ground,  and  that  said 
fraternity  should  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing to  said  college  annually  as  many  as 
thirty  boarding,  pupils,  who  should  receive 
their  literary  tuition  free  of  charge. 

Central  Home  of  Rest  Mission. — 

This  mission,  intended  as  a  cheap  lodging 
place  for  homeless  men,  was  established  in 
1894,  on  th^  northeast  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Commercial  Streets,  in  St.  Louis.  After  the 
cyclone  in  May,  of  1896,  it  was  removed 
across  the  way  to  a  three-story  building. 
Here  the  home  remained  until  April,  1898, 
when  it  was  i:emoved  to  the  old  Star  Hotel, 
a  large  three-story  building  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Gratiot  Streets,  which  affords 


ample  accommodations.  The  upper  stories 
are  occupied  as  dormitories,  dining  room, 
etc.,  while  the  hall  for  religious  services,  and 
another  for  reading  and  sitting  room,  are  on 
the  ground  floor.  On  the  walls  of  the  lat- 
ter are  hung  printed  placards  setting  forth 
that  the  institution  was  established  to  assist 
the  worthy  and  needy  unemployed,  to  help 
those  who  make  an  endeavor  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  provide  immediate  relief  for 
the  hungry  and  distressed.  The  applicant, 
on  paying  five  cents,  or  on  presentation  of 
a  ticket  already  bought  from  the  Home  by 
some  charitable  person,  is  entitled  to  a  night's 
shelter  and  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and 
on  Sundays  to  a  supper  also. 

Centralia* — A  town  in  Boone  County, 
laid  out  in  1857,  by  Honorable  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, M.  G.  Singleton, Thomas  T.  January  and 
others.  It  is  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
Wabash  Railroads,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Columbia  branch  of  the  last  named  road,  and 
is  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Columbia.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  town  of  1,500 
people,  and  supports  two  banks  and  two 
newspapers.  There  are  also  in  Centralia  a 
number  of  good  stores,  a  steam  flouring  mill, 
an  operahouse,  a  large  public  school  building, 
several  churches  and  a  public  park.  Its 
streets  are  well  improved,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
electricity. 

Centralia,  Battle  of. — On  the  after- 
noon of  September  27,  1864,  Major  John- 
son, with  17s  men  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regi- 
ment, Missouri  Volunteers,  belonging  to  the 
Union  Army,  came  into  Centralia,  Boone 
County,  and  upon  learning  of  the  presence 
of  guerrillas  in  the  vicinity,  determined  to 
attack  them,  and  accordingly  marched  out 
toward  the  southeast,  where  they  had  their 
camp.  The  guerrillas,  under  "Bill"  Ander- 
son, accepted  the  challenge  and  came  forth, 
finely  mounted  on  good  fresh  horses  and 
armed  with  revolvers.  Major  Johnson's  men, 
being  poorly  mounted  and  armed  with  mus- 
kets and  bayonets,  but  without  revolvers, 
were  dismounted,  to  fight  on  foot.  The  en- 
gagement opened  suddenly,  with  a  savage 
onset  from  the  guerrillas,  charging  and  firing 
from  revolvers  in  both  hands.  The  Federal 
line  was  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  resistance 
was  offered.     One  volley  was  fired  at  the 
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beginning,  and  after  that  it  was  all  massa- 
cre, the  mounted  guerrillas  chasing  the  Fed- 
erals as  they  scattered  over  the  prairie  and 
shooting  them  down  without  mercy.  The 
small  number  of  Federals  who  remained 
mounted,  in  the  rear,  attempted  to  make  their 
escape,  and  even  most  of  them  were  over- 
taken and  made  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
comrades.  Sixty-eight  of  Major  Johnson's 
command  were  killed  on  the  field  immedi- 
ately after  their  first  and  only  fire,  and  sev- 
enty-one were  shot  down  wherever  they  were 
overtaken  in  their  flight  on  the  prairie.  Four 
or  five  only  escaped  with  wounds.  Major 
Johnson  was  killed,  and  also  Captain  Smithy 
of  Adair  County,  and  Lieutenant  Stafford, 
of  Qark  County.  The  guerrillas  had  two 
killed  and  three  wounded.  After  the  retire- 
ment of  the  guerrillas  the  people  of  Centra- 
lia  gathered  the  dead  bodies  and  brought 
them  on  the  platform  of  the  depot.  A  num- 
ber were  taken  to  Mexico  for  burial,  and 
seventy-nine  were  buried  in  a  single  long 
trench  near  the  railroad,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Centralia;  and  not  long  afterward  the 
trench  was  enclosed  by  a  plank  fence,  and 
at  the  head  of  it  was  placed  a  limestone  mon- 
ument, fifteen  feet  in  height,  inscribed  with 
the  words:  "The  remains  of  Companies  A, 
G  and  H,  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  Missouri 
Volunteer  Infantry,  who  were  killed  in  the 
action  at  Centralia,  Missouri,  on  the  27th 
day  of  September,  1864,  are  interred  here." 
Several  years  later  still,  the  trench  was  re- 
opened and  the  remains  taken  to  Jefferson 
City  and  reburied  in  one  common  g^ave,  in 
the  National  Cemetery  at  that  place. 

WiLUAM   F.   SWITZLER. 

Centralia  Massacre* — It  did  not  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  a  battle, but  the  mas- 
acre  at  Centralia.  September  27,  1864,  burst 
upon  the  town  with  terrific  explosive  power 
and  a  wide  radius  of  destruction,  culminating 
in  the  most  bloody  scene,  the  number  of 
those  connected  with  it  considered,  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  Centralia  is  on  the 
railroad,  then  contained  only  about  a  dozen 
houses,  including  two  hotels,  two  small 
stores,  a  schoolhouse  and  the  railroad  depot. 
It  contained  about  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  now  has  about  .2,500.  North  and  west 
there  were  miles  of  open  prairie.  At  Colonel 
M.  G.  Singleton's  farm,  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  Bill  Anderson  and  from  300  to  400 


of  his  guerrillas  w^ere  camped,  well  armed 
and  well  mounted.  During  the  forenoon  they 
came  into  town,  plundered  the  stores,  dwell- 
ings and  depot;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
four-horse  stage  coach  from  Columbia,  rob- 
bed the  passengers,  among  whom  were  Hon- 
orable J.  S.  Rollins,  J.  H.  Waugh,  J.  M. 
Samuel,  Henry  Keene,  Lewis  Sharp,  and 
others.  Most  of  them  were  on  their  way 
to  a  Democratic  Congressional  Convention 
at  Mexico.  Many  racy  incidents  occurred 
with  the  stage  passengers  as  they  surren- 
dered their  pocketbooks  and  watches  to  the 
bushwhackers  and  adopted  stratagems  to 
conceal  their  identity  to  save  their  lives,  but 
we  have  not  room  for  them.  About  1 1 130 
a.  m.  the  passenger  train,  Richard  H.  Overall, 
conductor,  reached  the  depot.  Seeing  the 
town  in  possession  of  the  guerrillas,  it  was 
Overall's  intention  not  to  stop,  but  swiftly, 
under  full  head  of  steam,  pass  the  station  and 
run  to  Sturgeon.  But  Bill  Anderson's  men 
had  anticipated  this,  and  piled  ties  on  the 
track  to  prevent  it.  There  were  twenty- 
three  discharged  and  furloughed  Union  sol- 
diers and  about  125  other  passengers — men, 
women  and  children— on  the  train.  As  soon 
as  it  stopped  the  bushwhackers  boarded  it 
and  robbed  all  the  passengers  and  the  ex- 
press car  and  safe,  the  while  shouting  and 
flourishing  and  firing  pistols.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  stripped  of  their  uniforms  to 
their  underwear,  and  the  blue  clothing 
donned  by  the  guerrillas,  who  were  wear- 
ing apparel  of  other  hues.  The  express  car 
was  entered  by  a  squad  led  by  Anderson 
himself.  The  messenger  delivered  up  his 
keys,  the  safe  was  opened  and  about  $3,000 
taken  therefrom.  A  much  larger  sum  was 
left  unnoticed,  for  just  as  it  was  about  to 
be  discovered  a  cry  came  from  Long,  Frank 
James  and  others  in  the  baggage  car :  "Good 
God!  here's  thousands  of  greenbacks! 
Whoopee !  Run  here,  quick !"  A  valise  had 
been  broken  open,  containing,  it"  is  said, 
$10,000,  but  doubtless  this  amount  was  very 
largely  exaggerated.  Every  valise  and  trunk 
was  broken  open  and  their  contents  tumbled 
out.  The  trainmen,  conductor,  engineer, 
brakemen  and  all  were  robbed  of  their 
watches  and  pocketbooks,  and  some  of  them 
of  their  rings  and  breastpins.  Finally  An- 
derson ordered  that  the  Union  soldiers  be 
marched  to  the  south  side  of  the  railroad 
track  and  formed  in  line.     This  was  done, 
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and  a  firing  squad  of  bushwhackers,  in  charge 
of  Arch  Clements,  was  formed  in  front  of 
the  soldiers,  and  Anderson  said:  "Arch, 
when  I  give  the  word,  pour  hell  into  them." 
The  word  was  given,  and  about  twenty-five 
men  opened  on  the  doomed  line  with 
revolvers  at  twenty  paces.  Some  of 
the  guerrillas  missed  their  aim.  A 
dozen  of  the  prisoners,  shot  through 
the  brain  or  the  heart,  fell  dead  at  the  first 
volley.  Others  screamed  or  staggered  about 
with  a  hand  pressed  to  their  wounds  until, 
shot  again  and  again,  they  tumbled  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  One  man.  Sergeant  Peters, 
of  the  Missouri  Engineers,  Goodman's  Reg- 
iment, a  man  of  Herculean  stature,  stripped 
to  his  shirt  and  drawers,  was  shot  five  times 
through  the  body,  and  yet  knocked  the  guer- 
rillas right  and  left,  broke  through  the  line, 
and  with  the  blood  spouting  from  his  wounds, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  depot  and  crawled 
under  the  platform,  from  which  he  was  after- 
ward dragged  and  killed.  All  those  not  killed 
at  the  first  fire  were  pursued  and  shot,  not 
one  of  the  twenty-three  being  left  alive.  The 
obstructions  across  the  railroad  track  were 
then  removed,  the  train  fired  by  order  of  Bill 
Anderson,  and  started  toward  Sturgeon.  The 
train  was  consumed.  The  depot  was  also 
fired  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  With  cheers, 
shouts  and  yells,  Anderson  and  his  men  then 
mounted  their  horses  and  marched  to  their 
camp,  two  and  one-half  miles  distant,  on 
the  Singleton  farm.  About  3  o'clock  p.  m., 
same  day,  a  portion  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Mis- 
souri Infantry  Volunteers,  mounted,  in  com- 
mand of  Major  A.  V.  E.  Johnson,  reached 
Centralia  in  pursuit  of  Anderson.  They  were 
raw  recruits,  badly  mounted  on  inferior 
horses  and  mules,  and  armed  with  Enfield 
muskets,  muzzle-loading  guns  carrying  an 
ounce  ball  and  equipped  with  bayonets.  There 
were  no  revolvers  or  sabres  in  the  regiment, 
save  those  carried  by  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers. His  force  consisted  of  about  175  men, 
all  told,  and,  disregarding  the  advice  of  Cen- 
tralia citizens  not  to  risk  a  fight  with  Ander- 
son's superior  and  better  armed  and  mounted 
bushwhackers,  he  determined  on  pursuit,  and 
marched  to  defeat  and  carnage.  He  formed 
about  120  men  in  the  open  prairie  in  front 
of  Anderson's  force  in  the  timber,  having  de- 
tailed some  thirty-five  or  forty  men  to  care 
for  the  horses  and  wagons.  At  a  signal, 
Anderson's  men  charged  in  a  swift  gallop. 


and  with  a  yell,  upon  Johnson's  line.  John- 
son's men  fired  irregularly  and  wildly,  and 
in  another  moment  Anderson  was  upon  them, 
his  pistols  blazing  and  his  men  shouting  and 
cheering.  Shooting  all  the  time,  now  a  man, 
now  a  horse,  the  guerrillas  rode  about  the 
field  in  a  perfect  frenzy.  Many  Federals 
fought  to  the  last,  clubbing  with  their  mus- 
kets and  thrusting  with  their  bayonets,  and 
a  few  of  the  guerrillas  received  bayonet 
wounds,  which  were  slight.  Many  of  John- 
son's men  did  not  fire  at  all,  for  their  guns 
were  found  loaded  after  the  fight.  To  all 
on  the  field,  with  a  single  exception,  death 
came  in  two  minutes'  time.  Nearly  all  of 
Johnson's  horses  were  killed  on  the  field, 
a  majority  of  them  in  the  fight,  the  rest  de- 
liberately. In  some  respects  the  Centralia 
fight  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  the  wildest  and  most  mer- 
ciless, and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  force  vanquished,  the  most  destructive  of 
human  life.  Out  of  a  total  force  of  only  about 
120,  which  were  in  line  of  battle,  and  thirty 
or  forty  others  detailed  to  hold  horses  and 
care  for  wagons  in  the  rear,  108  fell  be- 
fore the  remorseless  revolvers  of  Anderson's 
men — men  who,  fresh  from  the  horrible 
scenes  of  blood  and  pillage  and  fire  at  Cen- 
tralia that  morning,  were  prepared  for  other 
scenes  of  carnage  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
afternoon.  Major  Johnson  was  among  the 
killed.  Only  three  of  Anderson's  men  were 
severely  wounded,  others  slightly.  There 
were  many  other  fights  in  Boone  County 
during  the  war  between  Union  and  Rebel 
forces,  and  bushwhackers,  but  our  limited 
space  forbids  an  account  of  them. 

WlLUAM   F.   SWITZLER. 

Central  Medical  College. — A  Medi- 
cal College  was  founded  at  St.  Joseph,  in 
1895,  by  a  portion  of  the  faculty  of  North- 
western Medical  College,  which  passed  out 
of  existence  as  a  result  of  the  founding  of 
the  new  college. 

Central  Shorthorn-Breeders'  As- 
sociation of  America. — ^This  body  was 
organized  at  Kansas  City,  August  27,  1897, 
with  N.  H.  Gentry,  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  for 
president;  George  W.  Click,  of  Atchison, 
Kansas,  for  vice  president ;  B.  O.  Cowan,  of 
New  Point,  Missouri,  second  vice  president ; 
W.  P.  Brush,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  sec- 
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retary,  and  John  R.  Tomson,  of  Dover,  Kan- 
sas, treasurer,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee composed  of  these  five  officers. 
Its  object  is  **to  secure  a  better  ac- 
quaintance and  to  promote  a  closer 
sociality  among  the  breeders  of  shorthorn 
cattle;  to  encourage  their  more  general 
breeding  and  dissemination  among  farmers 
of  the  country;  to  inculcate  sound  and  cor- 
rect principles  of  breeding,  and  in  all  honor- 
able ways  promote  the  welfare  of  the  short- 
horn industry;  to  further  a  better  under- 
standing of  contagious  and  communicable 
diseases  among  live  stock,  and  do  such  other 
acts  as  will  advance  the  interests  of  short- 
horn-breeders.'' All  persons  interested  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  this  cattle  may  be- 
come and  remain  members  on  payment  of 
an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar.  The  first  and 
second  vice  presidents  must  be  taken  from 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  there  may  be  one 
from  each  other  State  represented  in  the 
membership.  The  annual  meetings  are  held 
at  Kansas  City,  in  February,  and  special 
meetings  at  the  call  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Central  Wesleyan  Orphan  Asylum. 

An  institution  founded  in  1864,  at  Warren- 
ton,  Missouri.  It  has  connected  with  it  400 
acres  of  land,  valued  at  $20  per  acre.  A 
large  building  was  erected  on  the  land  in 
1885,  and  enlarged  in  1890,  and  the  value 
of  this  and  several  smaller  buildings  is 
$25,000.  One  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
institution  was  Rev.  Mr.  Fiegenbaum,  now  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Since  it  was  founded 
it  has  furnished  a  home  for  320  orphan  chil- 
dren, who  are  educated  there,  and  fitted  for 
the  active  duties  of  life. 

Centreville. — See  "Kearney." 

Century  Road  Club.— The  Century 
Road  Qub,  of  Missouri,  was  organized  in 
March,  1895,  in  St.  Louis, at  the  corner  of  Bell 
Avenue  and  Leonard  Street,  George  Easton, 
John  Hurk  and  James  Maginnis  being  the 
founders.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  mak- 
ing of  good  roads  in  Missouri,  the  members 
of  the  club  being  chiefly  interested  in  this 
improvement  as  bicycle  riders.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1898  the  club  had  about  fifty 
members,  and  maintained  a  clubhouse  at  3131 
Franklin  Avenue. 


Cerre,  Gabriel^  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  St.  Louis,  came  from  Kaskaskia  after 
the  treaty  which  gave  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory to  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  in  the 
fur  business.  In  the  prosecution  of  it  he 
sent  two  young  men,  brothers,  Francois  and 
Joseph  Lesieur,  down  the  Mississippi  River 
to  establish  a  new  trading  post  among  the 
Indian  tribes  dwelling  on  the  west  bank.  They 
halted  at  a  Delaware  village  that  seemed  to 
be  eligibly  located,  on  high  ground,  and 
easily  accessible  from  the  back  country.  The 
post  afterward  became  the  town  of  New  Mad- 
rid. One  of  Gabriel  Cerre's  daughters,  The- 
rese,  became,  in  1786,  the  wife  of  Aug^ste 
Chouteau,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis. 

Chad  wick.— A  town  in  Christian  County, 
the  terminus  of  the  Springfield  branch  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Ozark,  the  county  seat. 
It  has  a  public  school  and  a  Union  Church. 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  cattle,  hard  timber 
and  fruit.  In  1900  the  estimated  popula- 
tion was  100. 

Chain  of  Rocks. — Above  Sawyer's 
Bend,  in  the  Mississippi  River,  is  the  Chain 
of  Rocks,  sometimes  called  Grand  Chain ;  but 
that  distinction  does  not  belong  to  these 
rocks,  the  "Grand  Chain  of  Rocks"  proper 
being  below  Cape  Girardeau.  The  chain 
commences  at  the  intake  tower  of  the  new 
waterworks  at  St.  Louis,  opposite  to  Chou- 
teau Island.  At  the  head  of  the  chain,  on 
the  Missouri  side,  there  was,  in  1837,  an 
island  called  Wilson's  Island,  which  disap- 
peared a  few  years  since.  The  Chain  of  Rocks, 
from  its  head  to  the  foot,  was  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
flat  rocks  shoving  out  from  the  Missouri  side, 
sloping  and  extending  about  half  way  toward 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  river.  At  a  low  stage 
of  water  they  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  were  at  all  times  a  menace  to 
navigation.  In  1868  City  Engineer  Homer 
erected  a  dyke  from  the  Chain  of  Rocks, 
extending  it  out  1,600  feet.  He  then  planned 
a  dyke  at  an  angle  from  the  former  one  to 
cross  the  bend  to  the  head  of  Cabaret  Island, 
which  was  designed  to  throw  the  channel  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island.  After  spending 
$60,000  the  city  abandoned  the  scheme. 

Chalybeate  Springs.— Near  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, on  the   river  Aux  Vasse,  are   located 
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a  number  of  springs  that,  in  early  days,  be- 
came noted  for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  their 
waters.  They  were  owned  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam James.  At  different  times  they  were 
visited  by  notable  Missourians,  but  of  late 
years  have  lost  their  popularity. 

Chamberlain,  Frederick  Bradley, 

merchant,  was  born  December  27 ^  1818,  in 
Greenfield,  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  i, 
1897.  His  parents  were  Abraham  B.  and 
Mary  (Clark)  Chamberlain,  prosperous  and 
much  esteemed  country  people,  of  New 
England,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  They  came  to  Ohio  when  their 
son,  Frederick  B.  Chamberlain,  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  settled  on  a  farm  ^in 
Medina  County,  of  that  State,  where 
the  son  grew  to  manhood.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  left 
the  Ohio  farm  and  came  to  Illinois,  feel- 
ing that  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the 
West  he  would  find  better  opportunities  for 
improving  his  condition  in  life  than  were 
offered  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  Ohio 
home.  After  spending  a  year  at  Alton  he 
came  to  St.  Louis,  and  later  became  head  of 
the  firm  of  F.  B.  Chamberlain  &  Co.  He 
accumulated  a  competency,  and,  having  the 
instincts  of  a  philanthropist,  as  well  as  of  a 
merchant,  made  a  generous  use  of  his  means 
in  aid  of  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. He  hoped  that  this  institution  would 
become  the  highest  seat  of  learning  in  the 
West,  an  honor  to  its  founders,  to  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri.  Ap- 
preciating the  fact  that  the  great  need  of  the 
university  was  money,  he  was  as  liberal  a 
contributor  to  its  resources  as  his  modest 
fortune  permitted.  From  1874  to  1878  he 
was  president  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
and  at  different  times  was  a  member  of  the 
directorate  of  other  banks.  For  fifty  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  Unitarianism  in  St. 
Louis. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. — This  was 
the  first  name  given  to  the  body  now  known 
as  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange.  It 
was  organized  in  1836,  with  Edward  Tracy  as 


president,  Henry  Von  Phul  as  vice  presi- 
dent, and  John  Ford  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. In  1849  the  Merchants'  Exchange  was 
formed,  and  the  two  bodies,  for  a  time,  ex* 
isted  side  by  side,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
being  the  potent  official  and  governing  or- 
ganization, its  members  having  both  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  transact  business  on  ^Change, 
while  the  members  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change possessed  the  right  only  of  buying 
and  selling  on  the  floor.  When  the  division 
took  place,  in  1862,  growing  out  of  war  poli- 
tics and  questions,  the  withdrawing  or  bolt- 
ing members  organized  the  Union  Mer- 
chants' Exchange.  As  this  body  possessed 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  local  military  authori- 
ties, it  easily  became  master  of  the  situation ; 
the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  disorgan- 
ized, and  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange 
succeeded  to  its  business  and  influence.  It 
retained  its  name  until  1875,  when,  on  taking 
possession  of  the  new  Exchange  building,  on 
Third  Street,  the  word  Union  was  dropped, 
and  the  name  became  St.  Louis  Merchants' 
Exchange.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  build- 
ing is  sometimes  called  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    (See  also  "Merchants'  Exchange.") 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Associa- 
tion*— When  the  Union  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis  decided,  in  the  year  1871^ 
to  have  a  new  building  on  Third  Street,  a 
body  called  "The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Association,"  composed  of  persons 
who  were  members  of  the  Exchange,  was  or- 
ganized to  erect  it.  The  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation were  Rufus  J.  Lackland,  president; 
George  Knapp  and  Gerard  B.  Allen,  vice 
presidents,  and  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary. 
It  was  this  body  that  had  the  building  erected. 
(See  also  "Merchants'  Exchange.") 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kansas 
City. — ^The  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce grew  out  of  an  association  for  public 
improvement,  organized  October  21,  1856. 
It  was  the  first  society  formed  there,  and  its 
object  was  declared  to  be  "to  foster  and  ad- 
vance the  public  interests  of  Kansas  City  by 
organized  and  systematic  efforts  until  she 
shall  occupy  that  exalted  position  to  which 
her  superior  natural  advantages  so  justly  en- 
title her,  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
the  West."     The   autograph   sigfnatures   of 
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the  men  who  thus  sealed  their  faiths  a  faith 
which  has  actually  removed  mountains,  is 
before  the  writer,  and  embraces  E.  T.  Peery, 
Johnston  Lykins,  M.  J.  Payne,  John  Johns- 
ton, R.  T.  Van  Horn,  Joseph  C.  Ranson, 
S.  W.  Bouton,  T.  M.  James,  W.  A.  Hopkins, 
M.  B.  Hedges,  Kersey  Coates,  A.  Gilham, 
Robert  J.  Lawrence,  John  W.  Reid,  H.  M. 
Northrup,  J.  S.  Hough,  J.  M.  Ashburn,  C.  M. 
Root,  B.  Troost,  A.  J.  Martin,  John  W.  Am- 
mons,  H.  H.  King,  Joseph  S.  Chick,  E.  R. 
Threlkeld,  T.  B.  Lester,  Ben  Duck  and  David 
Hood.  The  first  officers  were  E.  T.  Peery, 
president;  Hiram  M.  Northrup,  vice  presi- 
dent; Kersey  Coates,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  S.  W.  Bouton,  recording  secretary,  and 
Joseph  C.  Ranson,  treasurer.  At  that  time 
Kansas  City  was  a  small  frontier  town,  with 
the  border  troubles  rending  her  whole  social 
fabric.  The  historian  who  looks  to  causes 
sees  the  ground  of  Kansas  City's  growth  in 
her  natural  advantages  reinforced  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  community  at  large. 
General  emulation,  community  of  feeling,  in- 
telligent foresight,  unremitting  effort,  well 
organized  forces  and  great  personal  self- 
sacrifice  have  achieved  a  success  which  is 
truly  phenomenal.  The  members  of  this 
body  agreed  among  themselves  that  each 
one  would  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  his  city 
taxes  to  provide  the  means  needed  in  boom- 
ing enterprises  promotive  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  city.  They  molded  public  opin- 
ion and  created  sentiment  favoring  all  meas- 
ures looking  to  general  prosperity.  They 
built  wisely  and  have  left  an  impress  on  the 
community  which  surprises  the  student  of 
history.  Where  other  cities  have  lagged, 
Kansas  City  has  been  in  the  van,  and  the 
unity  of  action  which  permeates  every  sphere, 
social,  commercial,  industrial  and  educational, 
is  a  matter  for  wonderment.  Many  knotty 
questions  have  been  solved,  and  an  intelli- 
gent, liberal,  honorable,  refined  generation 
has  grown  up  to  be  the  best  type  of  modem 
civilization.  After  the  organization  was  ef- 
fected the  first  business  transacted  was  the 
appointment  of  Messrs.  Van  Horn,  Coates 
and  Bouton  as  a  committee  to  prepare  arti- 
cles of  association  for  the  Kansas  City  & 
Keokuk  Railroad  Company,  to  be  ready  to 
present  them  to  the  contemplated  convention 
at  Linneus,  in  Linn  County.  Three  days 
after  this,  Kersey  Coates  was  appointed  a  del- 
egate and  a  confidential  agent  to  secure  the 


co-operation  of  the  people  of  Keokuk.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Van  Horn, 
Ranson,  Northrup  and  Gilham,  was  appointed 
to  secure  a  line  of  steamboats  for  Kansas 
City.  Dr.  Lykins  went  to  Washington  to 
influence  the  Postmaster  General  to  have  the 
postal  route  to  California  start  from  Kansas 
City.  Mr.  Payne  proposed  that  the  river 
towns  be  induced  to  contribute  money  for 
a  survey  of  the  Kaw  River,  with  a  view  to 
its  navigation.  The  funds  needed  were  raised, 
and  by  December  i6th  a  suitable  boat,  the 
"Pawnee,"  was  in  course  of  construction.  The 
chartering  of  a  bank  and  insurance  compa- 
nies was  committed  to  Messrs.  Ranson, 
Northrup  and  Reid.  All  these  measures  were 
projected  within  five  days.  On  November  4, 
1856,  sixteen  delegates  were  selected  to  at- 
tend the  Linneus  Convention,  and  a  month 
later  Mr.  Van  Horn  suggested  that  sub- 
scriptions be  begun  for  the  Kansas  City  & 
Keokuk  Railroad,  and  a  line  of  steamboats 
to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  mooted.  On 
December  9,  1856,  Messrs.  Coates,  Hopkins, 
Van  Horn,  Ranson  and  Bouton  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  interested 
parties  to  procure  a  charter  for  extending 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  up  the  Kaw 
Valley  via  Wyandotte  and  other  points  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  December  16,  1856,  Col- 
onel Van  Horn  proposed  to  have  the  name 
of  the  association  changed  to  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  proposal  was  unanimously 
accepted  December  22d.  Kersey  Coates  was 
sent  to  Washington  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  Kansas  City,  and  Colonel  Van  Horn 
to  Jefferson  City  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  January  6,  1857,  Messrs.  Payne, 
Bouton  and  Ranson  prepared  and  sent 
to  Jefferson  City  a  plan  for  extend- 
ing the  city  limits.  Messrs.  Ranson, 
Payne  and  Northrup,  on  January  6th,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  regard 
to  a  daily  paper  in  Kansas  City.  The  chief 
work  of  1857  was  educative,  railroad  maps 
being  made  and  correspondence  being  car- 
ried on  with  parties  interested  in  the  pro- 
jected railroads.  A  road  was  laid  out  from 
the  foot  of  Broadway  to  Turkey  Creek  and 
money  raised  to  improve  it.  Correspondence 
was  opened  with  citizens  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  relating  to  securing  a  g^nt  of  land  to 
aid  in  building  the  Galveston  Railroad.  On 
February  3,  1857,  Joseph  T.  Ranson  was 
elected  president  in  place  of  E.  T.  Peery, 
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who  resigned,  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
following,  Messrs.  Coates,  Swope  and  Payne 
were  appointed  to  draft  articles  of  associa- 
tion and  secure  a  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  was  granted  November  7,  1857. 
At  this  meeting  John  Johnston  was  elected 
president.  November  3d,  following,  E.  C. 
McCarty  and  Jos.  C.  Ranson  were  appointed 
a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  presi- 
,  dent,  John  Johnston,  "to  take  such  action  as 
they  may  deem  most  wise  and  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  any  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Kansas  Territory  south  of  the  Kaw 
River,  in  order  that  the  title  to  the  lands 
owned  by  the  said  tribes  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  States,  and  thereby  opened  to 
settlement;  and  that  said  committee  be  in- 
structed to  use  all  rightful  endeavors  to 
induce  the  formation  of  such  a  treaty  with 
the  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  as  well  as  citi- 
zenize  the  competent  members  of  said  tribe, 
enabling  them  to  obtain  the  fee  simple  to 
their  lands.^'  The  proceeding^  of  this  meet- 
ing were  to  be  entirely  confidential,  but  these 
men  were  an  active  force  in  securing  the  ends 
aimed  at.  The  merchants  were  advised  to 
make  known  to  the  public  that  they  would 
receive  the  notes  of  solvent  banks  at  cur- 
rent discounts  for  goods,  but  not  for  provis- 
ions. In  December  vigorous  measures  were 
taken,  in  connection  with  Honorable  S.  H. 
Woodson,  then  member  of  Congress  from 
this  district,  to  have  Kansas  City  made  a 
distributing  postofiice  and  a  port  of  entry. 
John  W.  Reid  was  sent  to  Washington  to. 
assist  Kersey  Coates  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  measures  favoring  Kansas  City's 
interests.  On  January  19,  1858,  several  im- 
portant matters  were  brought  forward;  the 
direct  importation  of  foreign  goods,  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  the 
building  of  telegraph  lines.  On  January  26, 
1858,  Mr.  Payne  presented  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  present  to  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islature of  Kansas,  a  bi41  for  a  road  to  Fort 
Scott  along  the  western  border  of  Missouri 
as  nearly  as  practicable.  On  June  ist  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  agreed  to  meet  weekly  "at 
early  candle-lighting"  at  the  courthouse  if 
it  could  be  obtained.  The  meetings  were 
now  advertised  in  the  "Daily  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,"  which  had  been  started 
in  June,  1858.    On  October  28,  1858,  E.  C. 


McCarty  was  elected  president  and  new 
standing  committees  were  appointed.  On 
November  5th  it  was  found  that  the  incorpo- 
rating act  of  the  city  was  imperfect  in  its 
provisions,  the  act  of  1857  having  left  out 
that  part  of  the  first  limits  lying  east  of  the 
alley  east  of  McGee  Street,  and  the  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  which  secured  the  new 
limits  of  1859.  The  extension  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  had  its  inception  in  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  January  12,  1858, 
when  R.  T.  Van  Horn  was  appointed  "to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington at  its  approaching  session."  Dele- 
gates were  also  appointed  to  a  railroad  con- 
vention which  was  to  meet  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  December  23d,  to  co-operate  with 
the  citizens  of  Douglas  County,  Kansas,  to 
extend  the  Pacific  Railroad  south  of  the  Kaw 
from  Kansas  City.  Correspondence  was 
opened  October  6,  1859,  with  Boston  people 
relative  to  the  Cameron  road.  The  John 
Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  at  this  time 
rekindled  the  slavery  agitation,  and  the  good 
work  done  theretofore  was  paralyzed  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  disintegrating  forces  which 
arrayed  a  band  of  brothers  in  hostile  camps 
dissolved  the  body,  and  it  was  not  till  July 
21, 1862,  that  efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate 
it.  Sixteen  men  signed  new  articles  on  that 
date,  viz.:  D.  K.  Abeel,  E.  Flagler,  S.  W. 
Bouton,  W.  F.  Simpson,  D.  Y.  Chalfant, 
Adam  Long,  Henry  L.  Huhn,  Thomas 
Green,  Theodore  S.  Case,  Kersey  Coates, 
Walter  Buncher,  Thomas  Cutts,  John  C. 
Gage,  Stephen  H.  Haslett,  M.  D.  Trefren  and 
E.  M.  McGee.  Kersey  Coates  was  elected 
president,  Thomas  Cutts  vice  president,  John 
C.  Gage  recording  secretary,  Theodore  S. 
Case  corresponding  secretary,  and  D.  K. 
Abeel  treasurer.  Another  meeting  was  held 
July  29,  1862,  and  a  number  of  new  mem- 
bers elected,  some  of  whom  never  signed  the 
articles.  The  business  transacted  at  this  time 
was  the  procurement  of  a  railroad  map,  show- 
ing the  Kansas  City  system  of  projected 
railroads,  for  insertion  in  the  "Journal  of 
Commerce,"  and  the  circulation  of  extra 
copies  of  the  paper  was  provided  for.  The 
war  operations  at  Independence  and  Lone 
Jack  created  such  excitement  that  no  meet- 
ings were  held  until  July  16,  1863,  when  an 
election  was  ordered,  at  which  Patrick  Shan- 
non was  elected  vice  president;  D.  Y.  Chal- 
fant,  recording  secretary,  and  J.  S.  Chick, 
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treasurer,  the  other  officers  having  been  re- 
elected. The  merchants  were  now  elected 
to  membership,  and  sixty-one  persons  and 
firms  signed  the  roll.  Among  these  names 
we  find  T.  B.  BuUene,  P.  S.  Brown,  Francis 
Foster,  J.  Q.  Watkins,  W.  M.  Diveley  and 
Heron  R.  Seeger.  At  the  next  meeting  M. 
J.  Payne,  T.  S.  Case  and  J.  S.  Chick  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  by-laws. 
J.  S.  Chick  suggested  that  a  daily  mail  to 
Council  Grove  was  desirable.  This  was  then 
the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans.  On  August 
i8,  1863,  resolutions  indorsing  General 
Ewing  were  passed  and  published.  On  this 
day  he  had  issued  "Order  No.  10,"  which 
offered  escort  to  all  loyal  persons  to  places 
of  safety,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  persons 
who  aided  the  guerrillas  led  by  Quantrell. 
Three  days  after  this  Quantrell  attacked  and 
burned  Lawrence,  Kansas,  killing  two  hun- 
dred and  five  persons  and  destroying  prop- 
erty valued  at  $2,000,000.  Four  days  after 
this,  at  the  instance  of  the  department  com- 
mander. General  Schofield,  General  Ewing 
issued  "Order  No.  11,*'  which  depopulated 
Jackson,  Cass,  Bates  and  a  part  of  Vernon 
Counties,  except  some  special  territory,  viz. : 
Kansas  City,  Westport,  Independence  and 
Harrisonville.  The  loyal  people  were  per- 
mitted to  remove  into  the  interior  of  Kansas, 
while  Southern  sympathizers  were  to  be  ban- 
ished and  their  effects  confiscated.  This  was 
a  cruel  order  at  best.  The  humanity  of  those 
who  executed  the  order  mollified  it,  but  the 
chief  actors  in  the  drama  condemn  the  action 
to-day.  The  Chamber  met  again  November 
16,  1863,  and  pushed  the  railroad  enterprises 
which  had  been  projected,  and  considered 
new  ones.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  Cam- 
eron Railroad  received  almost  exclusive 
consideration,  aid  being  sought  from  Chi- 
cago. A  committee  was  sent  to  Wyandotte 
to  confer  with  its  business  men  as  to  the 
propriety  of  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Kaw.  No  meetings  were  held  after  this  till 
July  II,  1865,  when  on  motion  of  M.  J. 
Payne,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Long's  Hall 
to  elect  officers  and  transact  business  of 
interest  to  the  city.  On  Mr.  Payne's  motion 
the  old  chamber  was  dissolved  and  a  new 
Chamber  of  Commerce  formed  under  a  new 
charter  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly. 
The  old  constitution  and  by-laws  were  re- 
tained. A  sale  of  lots  was  arranged  to  take 
place  on  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 


road. On  December  22,  1865,  Messrs. 
Payne,  Thorn,  Balis,  Moore  and  Holmes 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  custom- 
house at  Kansas  City.  Here  is  a  decade  of 
history  which  has  no  parallel,  and  its  sequel 
must  be  found  in  the  many  articles  which 
detail  the  steady  growth  of  the  city  in  all  its 
material,  moral  and  intellectual  interests. 
Such  men  as  Milton  J.  Payne,  Colonel  R.  T. 
Van  Horn  and  Jos.  S.  Chick  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  survived  to  tell  a  part  of  this 
marvelous  story  in  their  own  words,  but  these 
tell  only  a  part  of  the  many  things  which  they 
inspired.  The  student  of  the  profounder 
problems  of  economics  may  here  find  rich 
data  from  which  to  gather  lessons  of  wisdom. 
After  the  war  the  men  who  had  been  prom- 
inent in  planning  for  the  future  of  Kansas 
City  became  interested  in  other  affairs.  They 
had  projected  railroads  which  were  being 
built,  and  these  changed  the  character  of  the 
trade.  The  few  men  who  remained  devoted 
themselves  to, repairing  their  own  fortunes, 
or  were  actively  engaged  in  the  gfreat  enter- 
prises which  they  had  set  on  foot.  New 
interests  arose  and  new  men  soon  saw  the 
need  of  organized  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  new 
lines  of  business.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce dissolved,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  1869  to  provide  a  directing  force 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1879  to  revive  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  a  body,  but  the  new  demands  of 
trade  and  other  interests  overshadowed  it^ 
•and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

T.    R.   ViCKROY. 

Chambers^  Dynes^  merchant  and  pio- 
neer steamboatman,  was  born  July  6,  1816, 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  died  January  11^ 
1899,  at  Kirkwood,  Missouri.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Nancy  (Copeland)  Chambers. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father 
died,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  life 
with  only  such  preparation  as  was  afforded 
by  a  short  attendance  at  private  schools  in 
Maysville,  Kentucky.  While  but  a  youth,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Poyntz  Brothers'  pork- 
packing  establishment  in  that  city,  where  he 
learned  bookkeeping,  and  gained  a  consid- 
erable insight  into  business  methods.  When 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  opened  a  dry 
goods  store  in  the  same  place,  and  managed 
it  successfully  until  about   1840.     He  their 
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removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  flour-milling.  About  1845  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  and*  leased  the  Julius  Walsh 
mills,  which  he  conducted  for  a  year.  In 
1846  he  followed  the  river,  becoming  a  part 
owner  of  the  steamers  "Pride  of  the  West," 
"Tuscumbia,"  and  "James  Hewitt,"  act- 
ing as  business  manager,  and  at  times  as  clerk 
on  one  or  another  of  these  vessels.  In  1848 
he  retired  from  the  river  and  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  in  St.  Louis,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Chambers  &  Riley.  In 
1849  he  became  connected  with  the  house 
of  Goodrich,  Willard  &  Co.,  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  and  retained  this  connection  until 
the  firm  removed  to  Chicago,  fifteen  years 
later.  He  resumed  steamboating  in  1867,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  the  venture  proving 
disastrous  and  sweeping  away  the  large  part 
of  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime  of  arduous 
toil.  He  then  again  engaged  in  the  commis- 
sion business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chambers  &  Todd,  and  then  Chambers  & 
Hawley,  the  larger  part  of  their  operations 
for  the  first  three  years  being  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  army.  In  1869  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Schuler  &  Co.  Horse  and 
Mule  Market,  afterward  Riley  &  Wolfort,  as 
bookkeeper  and  cashier,  and  retained  this  posi- 
tion until  1896,  when  he  retired  from  active 
concerns  to  his  elegant  home  at  Oakland — 
purchased  in  1875 — ^which  he  prized  highly, 
and  to  beautify  and  adorn  which  he  had 
expended  considerable  means.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Jacksonian  school. 
He  made  no  profession  of  religion,  but  lived 
a  practical  Christian  life,  was  devoted  to  his 
family  and  home,  and  was  esteemed  highly 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  sterling  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind.  He  was  married  March 
io,i844,at  Paducah, Kentucky, to  Miss  Nancy 
A.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Homan) 
Cable,  natives  of  New  York,  who  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  afterward  to  Indiana.  Her 
father  was  a  teacher  by  profession.  To  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Chambers  were  bom  five 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  youth.  Two 
sons  lived  to  manhood,  and  then  passed 
away  before  the  father.  George  W.  was  an 
artist  of  acknowledged  genius,  residing  in  St. 
Louis,  whose  reputation  was  nation  wide. 
Chauncey  was  engaged  in  stock-dealing, 
making  his  home  at  Kirkwood.  After  the 
death  of  Captain  Chambers,  which  occurred 
at  his  home   January  11,  1899,  his  will  was 
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admitted  to  probate  in  court  at  Clayton,  and 
was  found  to  be  of  peculiar  interest,  in  its 
provisions  as  well  as  mechanical  execution. 
It  was  written  by  his  artist  son,  George  Wil- 
bur, with  India  ink,  upon  genuine  parchment, 
in  old  English  characters.  To  the  signature 
of  the  testator  was  affixed  a  large  waxen 
seal,  with  an  inlaid  bow  of  rich  old  gold  silk 
ribbon.  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  all 
just  debts,  the  residue  of  his  estate  being 
devised  to  his  widow,  Nancy  Ann  Chambers, 
absolutely  and  without  restriction.  The  pro- 
vision for  debt  was  little  more  than  a  legal 
formality,  by  reason  of  his  strict  integrity 
and  careful  business  management,  and  the 
$100,000  estate  was  practically  unimpaired. 
To  his  son  George  Wilbur  (Chauncey  being 
previously  deceased)  he  bequeathed  an  hon- 
orable name,  which,  as  the  document  recites, 
"is  a  sufficient  legacy  for  a  loving  son,"  and 
constitutes  him  executor  without  bond.  The 
will  was  executed  September  10,  1890.  The 
son  George  having  died,  a  codicil  was  exe- 
cuted June  22,  1897,  constituting  the  Union 
Trust  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  executor  of  the 
will.  Mi-s.  Chambers  continues  to  reside  upon 
the  home  place,  which  in  all  its  surroundings 
and  appointments  is  reminiscent  of  one  who 
was  an  affectionate  and  devoted  companion, 
and  a  man  whose  memory  is  held  in  the  high- 
est honor  by  all  with  whom  he  held  inter- 
course during  an  active  and  useful  life. 
Among  the  adornments  of  her  home  are  also 
many  gems  from  the  brush  and  pencil  of  her 
talented  son,  George,  whose  untimely  death 
was  not  only  a  severe  family  affliction,  but  a 
loss  to  the  world  of  art. 

Chambers,  George  W.,  artist,  was 
born  June  29,  1857,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
son  of  Captain  Dynes  and  Nancy  A.  (Cable) 
Chambers.  From  his  earliest  youth,  he  was 
quick  to  learn,  observant,  and  ever  actively 
engaged  in  painting  or  drawing,  these  child- 
ish efforts,  crude  though  they  were,  giving 
evidence  of  his  natural  talent  and  artistic 
genius.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  1875  his  artistic 
training  was  regularly  beg^n  in  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  December,  1879,  ^^ 
married  Miss  Alice  N.  Grubb,  of  Kirkwood, 
Missouri,  and  early  in  the  following  January 
sailed  with  his  bride  for  Europe.  Arrived 
in  Paris  he  entered  there  the  "Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,"  where  he  continued  his  studies 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  Gerome. 
He  remained  in  Paris  for  two  years  and  then 
made  a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  friends 
in  America.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  placed 
himself  under  Julien  Dupre  and  Harry 
Thompson,  both  of  whom  took  much  interest 
in  the  development  of  his  genius.  At  a  later 
date  he  became  art  director  of  the  Nashville 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  had  its  beginning 
October  4,  1886,  and  remained  in  charge  of 
that  institution  until  June  of  1891.  At  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Chauncey  Chambers,  in 
September,  1890,  his  aged  parents  were  left 
alone  and  he  decided  to  return  to  his  old 
home.  This  he  did  in  July  of  1891,  and  in 
August  following  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  W.  W.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  stained 
glass  and  decorating  business.  Soon  after- 
ward failing  health  compelled  him  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  at  home,  but  he  was  never 
idle,  and  the  home  now  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  his  artistic  skill  and  mechanical 
genius.  Among  these  are  a  number  of  min- 
iature yachts  which  are  marvels  of  beauty 
and  finish.  In  the  winter  of  1897  he  painted 
"The  Poor  Man's  Flock,"  which  was  his  last 
picture.  The  following  is  his  own  explan- 
ation of  what  it  was  intended  to  portray: 
"His  daughter,  his  gentle  ewe,  now  the 
mother  of  two,  and  his  faithful  dog.  These 
constitute  some  of  his  treasures,  material  and 
spiritual,  and  give  the  keynote  to  whatever 
sentiment  pervades  the  canvas.  Primarily  I 
have  sought  to  make  the  picture  one  of  rest ; 
yet  having  through  it  all,  the  evidences  of 
humble  toil.  For  this  reason  I  have  chosen 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  full  moon,  while 
the  light  of  the  sun  dies  slowly  out  in  the 
west  behind  the  spectator.  Of  all  times  it  is 
the  very  hour  of  rest.  The  larger  lines  of 
the  picture  I  have  sought  to  make  easy  and 
flowing.  The  smoke  from  the  evening  cot- 
tage fires  show  a  still  air.  The  cumulus 
clouds  rest  lazily  upon  the  purple  hills. 

"The  cottages,  scattered  through  the  val- 
leys, nestle  restfully  among  the  sheltered 
trees.  These  things — materialistic  trifles  they 
may  be — are  what  must  express  to  the  specta- 
tor the  sentiment  of  repose,  if  he  feel  that 
sentiment  at  all.  While,  as  for  the  evidences 
of  work,  the  ungarnered  field  of  ripened 
wheat  close  at  hand,  no  less  than  the  shorn 
fields  beyond,  bespeak  the  sturdy  toil  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Ruskin  has  said:  That  it  was 
probably  a  happier  frame  of  mind  to  live  in 


a  cottage  and  have  Warwick  Castle  to  won- 
der at,  than  nothing  to  wonder  at.  However 
that  may  be,  the  externals  of  the  cottager's 
life,  as  here  expressed,  are  not  without  their 
charm  and  their  beauty.  If  their  possessions 
are  few  and  of  homely  grace,  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  themselves,  and  the  cares  that 
possessions  bring  are  not  theirs.  The 
patient  girl,  careful  alike  of  the  tender  lamb 
and  its  anxious  mother,  knows  little  of  those 
fineries  so  dear  to  the  universal  feminine 
heart;  yet  she  will  have  her  ribbons  when 
the  packman  comes  along— common  enough 
it  may  be,  yet  sufficient  to  give  that  touch  of 
softer  femininity  which  all  true  women  un- 
consciously long  for.  For  the  rest,  the  merit  of 
its  color,  if  it  has  any,  the  drawing,  the 
textures  and  all  that  is  technical,  I  leave  to 
the  critic." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1897,  the  career  of 
this  talented  artist  and  charming  gentleman 
was  cut  short  by  death,  and  he  was  mourned 
not  only  in  artistic  circles,  but  by  a  host  of 
friends  and  admirers  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Chamois.-— A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Benton  Township,  Osage  County,  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  The  land  which 
comprises  its  site  was  located  upon  about 
18 1 8  by  members  of  the  Shobe  family.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1855,  upon  the  build- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  A  post- 
office  was  established  in  1856,  and  the  same 
year  the  town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in 
lots,  and  in  later  years  its  size  was  increased 
by  a  number  of  additions  to  it.  The  first 
house  erected  was  a  double  two-story  log 
building,  by  Morgan  Harbor,  who  occupied 
it  as  a  hotel  and  saloon.  This  was  burned 
down  in  1859.  The  second  building  was  put 
up  by  Andrew  Fitzpatrick  in  1855, and  during 
the  following  two  years  a  number  of  houses 
were  built,  and  stores  and  shops  started.  The 
growth  of  the  town  was  slow  until  1873,  when 
the  railroad  company  erected  there  a  round- 
house and  repair  shop.  April  3,  1868,  the 
town  was  incorporated  and  it  is  one  of  the 
two  incorporated  towns  in  the  county.  In 
1871  the  "Osage  Leader"  was  established  by 
W.  J.  Knott,  the  first  paper  of  the  town. 
Later  the  "Battle  Flag,"  the  "Liberalist"  and 
the  "Osage  County  Enterprise"  were  started. 
The  last  named  is  still  published  by  J.  W. 
Huffman.     The  town  has  German  Evangel- 
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ical,  Methodist  Episcopal,  both  North  and 
South;  Baptist  (colored)  and  Catholic 
Churches.  There  are  several  lodges  of  the 
different  fraternal  orders — two  lodges  of  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons  (white  and 
colored),  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  and  Modern  Woodmen, 
all  of  which  have  good  memberships.  A 
building  and  loan  association,  established  in 
1882,  has  been  instrumental  in  building  a 
number  of  fine  homes  in  the  town.  There  is 
a  graded  public  school,  and  a  school  for 
colored  children.  The  business  interests  of 
the  place  are  represented  by  a  bank,  a  flour- 
ing mill,  grain  elevator,  three  hotels  and 
about  a  dozen  stores  in  different  branches 
of  trade,  blacksmith,  wagon,  tailor  and  other 
shops.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  1,200. 

Chapel  HilL — A  hamlet  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Lafayette  County,  founded  by 
Archibald  William  Ridings,  who  settled 
on  the  site  in  1839.  ^^  founded  a 
school  there,  which  was  first  known 
as  Chapel  Hill  Academy,  and  was  con- 
ducted as  a  private  enterprise  until  1847. 
In  that  year  he  turned  it  over  to  the 
Missouri  Synod,  and  it  was  chartered  as 
Chapel  Hill  College.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was 
one  of  the  well  known  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  and  many  men  who 
►  became  prominent  in  public  life  were  edu- 
cated there.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
college  buildings  were  burned,  and  since  then 
the  history  of  the  town  has  been  uneventful. 

Chaplin^  Winfleld  Scott,  educator, 
was  born  August  22,  1847,  in  the  town  of 
Glenburn,  Maine.  His  parents  were  Daniel 
and  Susan  (Gibbs)  Chaplin,  and  his  father 
was  a  man  of  prominence  in  Maine,  and  was 
colonel  of  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery 
and  brevet  major  general  of  United  States 
Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War.  Colonel 
Chaplin  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, Virginia,  August  20,  1864.  Professor 
Chaplin,  the  son,  after  graduating  from  the 
Bangor  High  School,  in  the  class  of  1865, 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  New  York,  in  1866,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution,  standing  sec- 
ond in  his  class,  in  1870.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  from  the  military  academy  he 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth 
United  States  Artillery  Regiment,  and  untU 


September  of  1870  was  instructor  in  tactics 
at  West  Point.  Thereafter  until  April  of 
1872  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  located 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  the  year  last 
named  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army  and  became  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road. For  some  time  after  1873  ^^  ^^s  con- 
nected with  various  engineering  enterprises 
and  then  became  professor  of  mechanics  in 
the  Maine  State  College,  of  Orono,  Maine. 
In  January  of  1877  he  was  tendered,  and 
accepted,  the  position  of  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  and  held  that  position  until  1882.  Re- 
turning then  to  the  United  States  he  served 
as  engineer  on  the  New  York  &  New  Eng- 
land Railroad  until  June  of  1883,  when  he 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  Union 
College,  of  Schenectady,  New  York.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1885  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
civil  engineering  in  Harvard  University,  and 
dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
These  positions  he  held  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  institu- 
tion until  1891,  when  he  was  called  to  St. 
Louis  to  take  the  chancellorship  of  Wash- 
ington University.  Since  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  university  he  has 
contributed  his  full  share  to  its  upbuilding, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  position  among 
Western  educators.  Professor  Chaplin  has 
had  an  interesting  experience  as  an  instruc- 
tor, and  his  several  years  of  residence  in 
Japan,  where  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  that  country,  served 
to  broaden  his  accomplishments  and  add  to 
his  attainments.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
scholarly  man  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
matters  pertaining  to  civil  engineering  and 
mathematics. 

Chapman^  Joseph  Gilbert^  was  bom 

at  Norwich,  New  York,  April  27,  1839,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  October  9,  1897.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  for  college  at 
Oxford  Academy,  and  in  1856  entered  Browi^ 
University,  taking  a  full  course  and  graduat- 
ing in  the  class  of  i860.  The  same  year  he 
came  to  St.  Louis  and  entered  into  busine^ 
in  connection  with  the  established  firm,. of 
Chapman  &  Thorp,  extensive  lumber  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  St.  Louis  and  Wis- 
consin, of  which  his  father  was  the  senior 
member,  and  whose  business  was  afterward 
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consolidated  as  the  Eau  Claire  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Chapman  thoroughly  mastered 
the  extensive  operations  of  the  company, 
and,  on  his  father's  death,  in  1873,  became 
vice  president  and  representative  of  the  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis,  which  was  the  principal 
point  of  distribution  of  the  product  of  their 
large  mills  and  manufactories  in  Wisconsin. 
He  was  for  fifteen  years  a  trustee  of  Wash- 
ington University,  and  in  1883  became  second 
president  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  St. 
Louis  Museum  and  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
whose  usefulness  was  largely  increased  by 
his  generous  gift  of  over  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  its  various  collections  and  to  the 
buildings  and  endowments.  He  married, 
October  21,  1868,  Emma,  second  daughter  of 
Honorable  Hudson  E.  Bridge.  They  had 
one  child,  Isabel,  now  the  wife  of  J.  Lawrence 
Manran,  of  St.  Louis. 

Chapter  of  Temperance  and  Wis- 
doni«— A  temperance  society  formed  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  in  1855,  by  H.  D.  Moone 
and  others,  who  instituted  there  Mount  Sinai 
Chapter.  Mr.  Moone  came  to  St.  Louis  later 
and  on  September  5,  1859,  organized  Mount 
Vernon  Chapter  of  Temperance  and  Wisdom. 
This  institution  became  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  Western  temperance  societies  and 
continued  in  existence  until  1891.  It  had  an 
attractive  ritual  and  some  of  its  public  instal- 
lations of  officers  were  notable  events. 

**  Charcoals/' — A  name  given  to  one  of 
two  factions  into  which  the  Republican  party 
of  Missouri  was  divided  by  the  removal  of 
General  John  C.  Fremont  from  the  Western 
Department  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861. 
The  "Charcoals"  were  the  radical  followers 
of  General  Fremont,  who  favored  extreme 
measures  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  ad- 
vocated the  immediate  emancipation  of  all 
slaves  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President. 
Republicans  had  previously  been  christened, 
in  derision,  "Black  Republicans,"  because  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  negroes  and  their 
opposition  to  slavery.  The  "Charcoals" 
were  so  called  because  they  were  regarded  as 
the  blackest  of  the  black  Republicans.  The 
conservatives  of  the  party  were  known  at  the 
same  time  as  "Claybanks." 

Charette. — ^A  cart  used  by  the  early 
French  settlers  of  Missouri.   Its  wheels  were 


made  of  well  seasoned  oak,  without  tires,  and 
the  hubs  of  gum  wood.  Horses  were  at- 
tached to  it  by  twisted  raw  hide  traces. 
Charettes  were  used  for  the  carrying  of  ore 
and  other  products,  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  were  utilized  as  conveyances  for 
members  of  families,  chairs  being  placed  in 
them  for  seats  and  tied  to  the  railings.  The 
charette  was  similar  to  the  ox-cart,  used  at 
the  present  time  in  some  parts  of  Mexico. 

Charette. — ^A  village  founded  by  French 
settlers,  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Charette  Creek,  not  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Laclede's  trading  post  at  St. 
Louis.  This  was  the  first  settlement  of  white 
men  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Warren 
County.  The  village  existed  for  a  number 
of  years  and  a  fort  was  constructed  there  for 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  Missouri  River  long 
since  destroyed  the  site  of  this  early  town. 

Chariton.— The  first  seat  of  justice  of 
Chariton  County,  laid  out  in  1818  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chariton  River,  in  view  of  the 
Missouri.  In  182 1  when  it  was  at  its  height 
of  prosperity  it  contained  about  thirty-five 
families,  a  courthouse,  school,  a  steam  mill 
and  a  store.  It  promised  to  become  an  im- 
portant town,  and  valuable  property  in  St. 
Louis  was  exchanged  for  Chariton  town 
lots.  In  1824  an  overflow  of  the  Missouri 
River  did  much  damage  about  Chariton  and 
the  plade  became  so  unhealthful  that  people 
began  seeking  homes  elsewhere.  In  183a 
the  town  was  abandoned,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1900)  the  old  town  site  of  Chariton  is 
part  of  a  farm  and  no  evidence  remains  to 
speak  of  its  one-time  greatness.  There  is  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad  located  on  a  part  of  the  former 
town  site. 

Chariton  City. — See  "Auxvasse." 

Chariton  County. — ^A  county  situated 
in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Linn  and  Macon 
Counties;  east  by  Macon  and  Randolph 
Counties ;  south  by  Howard  County  and  the 
Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Saline  County;  and  on  the  west  by  Grand 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Carroll  and 
Livingston    Counties;    area   490,000    acres. 
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The  county  presents  a  comparatively  level 
surface,  consisting  of  upland,  prairie  and 
timber  land,  undulating  in  places  and  suffi- 
ciently inclined  to  afford  excellent  drainage 
for  surplus  waters.  Numerous  streams' 
water  and  drain  the  county.  The  Chariton 
River  enters  near  the  northeast  comer  and 
flows  in  a  southwestwardly  direction,  until  it 
reaches  within  about  four  miles  of  Keytes- 
ville,  where  it  takes  a  southeastwardly  course 
to  the  Missouri  River.  Its  principal  feeders 
in  the  county  are  Chariton  Creek,  East  and 
Middle  Fork  of  Chariton,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  southeastern  part.  The  Grand  River 
winds  along  the  entire  western  border  and 
has  as  its  tributaries  and  subtributaries.  Elk, 
Turkey,  Yellow  and  Little  Yellow  Creeks. 
Along  the  Missouri,  Grand  and  Chariton 
Rivers,  are  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  bottom 
land,  rich  as  any  in  Missouri,  and  highly  pro- 
ductive, bearing  great  crops  annually.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  In  sections  of  the  county  are  what 
were  called  swamp  lands.  These  tracts,  with 
little  labor,  have  been  converted  into  the 
richest  of  farming  land.  Sufficient  timber 
remains  in  the  county  to  serve  for  many 
years  the  requirement  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  woods  are  black  walnut,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  hickory,  boxwood  and  other  less  valu- 
able woods.  About  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  county  is  under  cultiva- 
tion and  in  pasture.  The  minerals  of  the 
county  are  bituminous  coal,  which  is  mined 
for  home  use,  and  seems  to  exist  in  almost 
inexhaustible  veins,  fire  clay,  and  limestone  of 
excellent  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  lime 
and  for  building  purposes.  Agriculture  and 
stock-raising  are  the  chief  and  most  profit- 
able occupation  of  the  residents  of  the 
county.  The  average  production  of  the 
leading  cereals  are  corn,  35  bushels  to  the 
acre;  wheat,  15  bushels;  oats,  30  bushels; 
potatoes  yield  from  150  to  300  bushels  to 
the  acre.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  county  in  1898  were: 
cattle,  11,619  head ;  hogs,  36490  head ;  sheep, 
2,971  head;  horses  and  mules,  764  head; 
wheat,  79,125  bushels;  oats,  938  bushels; 
corn,  145420  bushels;  hay,  98,500  pounds; 
flour,  2,973400  pounds;  shipstuff,  168,000 
pounds;  timothy  seed,  18,348  pounds;  lum- 
ber, 82400  feet;  logs,  36,000  feet;  walnut 
logs,  48,000   feet;    piling   and    posts,  24,000 


feet;  cordwood,  3,128  cords;  brick,  123,000 
feet;  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  3  cars;  wool,  34,- 
400  pounds;  tobacco,  224,585  pounds; 
potatoes,  4460  bushels;  poultry,  771,012 
pounds ;  eggs,  704,160  dozen ;  butter,  26,379 
pounds;  game  and  fish,  34,199  pounds; 
tallow,  14,518  pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  58,- 
596  pounds;  fresh  fruit,  12,860  pounds;  dried 
fruit,  8,165  pounds ;  vegetables,  1,588  pounds ; 
onions,  970  bushels;  honey,  5,198  pounds; 
molasses,  15,329  gallons;  cider,  3,255  gal- 
lons ;  nuts,  12,  690  pounds ;  and  others  in  less 
quantities,  including  canned  goods,  nursery 
stock,  furs,  feathers,  dressed  meats  and 
sorghum  seed.  The  first  white  men  to  visit 
the  section  now  Chariton  County  were  ven- 
turesome French  fur  traders.  The  exact 
date  of  their  entry  into  the  county  is  not 
known,  but  some  of  them  had  made  trips  as 
far  as  the  Chariton  River  before  the  bepn-, 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  these 
traders  was  named  Chariton  or  Charaton, 
and  with  his  companions  he  located  his  trad- 
ing camp  about  a  mile  from  the  Missouri 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which, 
after  him,  was  called  Chariton  River.  In  the 
journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark  it  is  stated 
that  on  June  10,  1804,  while  ascending  the 
Missouri  River  on  their  famous  expedition, 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  Big  and  Little 
Chariton  Rivers,  both  of  which  at  that  time 
bad  separate  outlets  into  the  Missouri. 
Since  then  the  erosion  by  the  high  waters 
has  caused  both  streams  to  unite  about  a 
mile  from  the  Missouri  River.  The  Indians 
who  resided  in  the  county  when  the  white 
men  first  settled  in  it  had  a  tradition  that  at 
the  forks  of  the  Chariton  Rivers  was  a  large 
lake  which  was  one  of  the  favorite  fishing 
places  of  their  ancestors.  Evidence  of  this 
lake,  even  at  this  period,  is  plainly  visible. 
The  fur  traders  were  the  only  settlers  in  the 
county  until  about  1806  or  1808,  when  a  few 
Americans  who  had  lived  in  other  parts  of 
Missouri  went  into  the  country.  Notable 
among  those  pioneers  was  one  George  Jack- 
son, a  native  of  Georgia,  who  for  a  while 
resided  in  Howard  County  territory,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Martie  Palmer  was  one  of  the  very  earliest, 
and  there  is  a  creek  (Palmer's)  named  in  his 
honor.  The  few  settlers  that  first  attempted 
to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  what  was 
to  become  Chariton  County,  on  account  of 
the    hostility    of     the     Indians,    went    into 
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Howard  County  territory  and  other  parts  of 
the  State  where  they  remained  until  the 
Indian  War  was  over.  In  the  autumn  of 
1815  John  Hutchinson  and  a  few  others 
from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cooper,  in  Howard 
County,  settled  on  Yellow  Creek,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Brunswick,  and  the  next 
year  a  few  other  families  settled  in  other 
parts  of  the  Chariton  River  country.  In 
1 818  the  first  land  sales  were  made  and  im- 
mediately following  there  were  many  settle- 
ments made.  Near  the  mouth  of  Chariton 
River,  a  town  was  laid  out  called  Chariton. 
It  was  situated  a  little  above  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  and  "within  near  view  of  the  Mis- 
souri River."  For  a  few  years  the  town  was 
prosperous  and  one  of  the  most  important 
west  of  St.  Louis.  Its  location  was  found  to 
be  unhealthful,  and  about  1830  it  was  aban- 
doned as  a  residence  place.  Among  the 
settlers  who  made  homes  for  themselves  in 
Chariton  County  country  in  1817-18  were 
James  Earickson,  later  a  State  Senator  and 
State  Treasurer,  Talton  Turner,  Archibald 
Hix,  Colonel  John  M.  Bell,  John  Morse, 
Samuel  Williams,  Henry  Lewis,  John  Doxey, 
Richard  Woodson  and  others,  all  of  whom 
took  up  land  west  of  the  present  site  of 
Keytesville.  John  Tooley,  Samuel  Forest, 
Joseph  Maddox  and  Thomas  Anderson, 
settled  in  what  is  now  Chariton  Township. 
Between  the  Chariton  Rivers,  the  first  to  take 
land  were  Joseph  Vance,  Abraham  Lock, 
Colonel  Hiram  Craig,  Nathaniel  Butler, 
Thomas  Watson,  Peterson  Parks,  Robert 
Hays,  Samuel  Burch,  Samuel  Dinsmore, 
James  Ryan  and  Abner  Finnell.  On  Salt 
Creek,  William  and  John  Beatty  and  a  few 
others  were  the  first  settlers,  and  Thomas 
Stanley  on  Grand  River.  Stanley  was  a 
hunter  and  trapper,  and  the  first  winter  he 
was  in  the  country  he  lived  in  a  mammoth 
hollow  sycamore  log.  It  was  sufficiently 
large  to  afford  him  good  sleeping  accommo- 
dations, but  he  did  his  cooking  outside  his 
abode.  Nearly  all  the  pioneers  were  men  of 
intelligence,  brave  and  thrifty.  The  Indians 
made  occasional  visits  into  the  section  and 
committed  numerous  petty  depredations. 
There  were  few  conveniences  in  early  days, 
and  the  luxuries  of  to-day  were  an  unknown 
thing  in  the  county.  All  the  clothing  of  the 
settlers  was  homemade.  During  1818  and 
1830  there  was  considerable  immigration  into 
the  country.    Then  soldier  land  grants  and 


"New  Madrid  Claims"  worked  to  retard 
settlement.  Congress  granted  each  soldier 
of  the  War  of  181 2,  who  had  been  honorably 
discharged,  160  acres  of  land  and  the  same 
to  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
died  or  been  killed  in  service.  Many  of  these 
claims  passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
non-residents  who  hoped  that  improvements 
in  the  new  country  would  enhance  the  value 
of  their  holdings.  New  Madrid  claims  were 
located  also  in  the  county,  and  these,  too, 
were  manipulated  by  land  grabbers,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  country.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  these  claims  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  the  county.  Chariton 
County  was  organized  by  legislative  act,  ap- 
proved November  16,  1820,  and  was  named 
after  the  town  of  Chariton,  which  had  been 
founded  two  years  before.  The  boundaries 
of  the  county  were  outlined  as  follows :  "Be- 
ginning in  the  Missouri  River  where  the 
western  line  of  Howard  County  strikes  the 
same;  thence  to  and  with  said  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Howard  County ;  thence 
with  the  Howard  County  line  eastwardly  to 
the  sectional  line,  which  divides  Range  16 
into  equal  parts ;  thence  north  to  the  line  be- 
tween Townships  56  and  57 ;  thence  with  said 
line  west  to  Locust  Creek;  thence  down 
same  to  Grand  River ;  thence  down  the  same 
to  Missouri  River  and  down  the  Missouri  to 
the  beginning."  The  county  as  then  defined 
extended  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Iowa  line.  Chariton  was  the  first  county  seat 
and  there  a  log  courthouse  was  built.  The 
first  circuit  court  was  held  by  Judge  David 
Todd.  Edward  B.  Cabell  was  the  first  clerk 
of  courts.  The  first  county  justices  were 
Colonel  Hiram  Craig,  Colonel  John  M.  Bell 
and  Meshach  Llewellyn.  John  Moore  was 
the  first  sheriff.  There  were  few  important 
cases — in  fact  no  serious  criminal  matters^ 
to  take  up  the  attention  of  the  early 
courts.  Chariton  remained  the  seat  of 
justice  until  1832,  when  its  location  was 
found  to  be  unhealthful  and  was  abandoned. 
James  Keyte,  an  Englishman  who  had  taken 
out  his  naturalization  papers,  laid  out  the 
town  of  Keytesville,  and  donated  a  tract  of 
land  to  the  county  for  county  seat  purposes. 
This  land  was  sold  in  the  usual  way,  at  public 
auction,  and  with  the  proceeds  a  good  court- 
house was  built  in  1832.  In  1836,  according  to 
"Wetmore's  Gazetteer  of  Missouri,"  Keytes- 
ville had  "a  good  courthouse,  four  stores. 
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three  taverns  and  all  the  mechanics'  shops 
that  are  requisite  in  a  farming  country."  Ac* 
cording  to  the  same  authority  at  that  time, 
"where  the  main  road  issues  from  the  town 
and  crossed  a  good  bridge,  a  sawniill  and  a 
gristmill  with  two  pairs  of  burrs  run  the 
whole  year."  Four  other  mills  in  the  county 
were  -then  in  process  of  construction  and  the 
writer  stated  that  "Mr.  Keyte,  the  founder  of 
Keytesville,  is  beginning  another  town  he 
calls  Brunswick  near  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River."  September  20,  1864,  the  courthouse 
was  burned  by  Confederates  under  Thrailkill 
and  Todd.  Only  a  few  of  the  records  were 
lost.  In  1867  the  present  courthouse  at 
Keytesville  was  built.  It  is  a  two-story  brick 
structure,  50  x  no  feet,  and  substantial  and 
finely  furnished.  Slight  repairs  have  been 
made  to  it  at  different  times.  In  1870  a  jail 
and  a  residence  for  the  jailer  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  $13,000.  Among  the  early  residents 
of  Chariton  County  who  gained  much  prom- 
inence were  General  Duff  Green,  who  lived 
in  the  old  town  of  Chariton  and  later  moved 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  edited  the 
"United  States  Telegraph" ;  General  Sterling 
Price,  and  Judge  Lisbon  Applegate,  who  was 
county  judge  of  Chariton  County  for  many 
years  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1845.  Among  the  earliest 
preachers  of  the  gospel  in  the  county  was 
Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  who  preached  in  Chari- 
ton, in  1 81 9,  and  organized  a  "mite  society," 
and  was  instrumental  in  starting  a  Sunday 
school,  which  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  west  of  St.  Louis.  John  Bowler,  a 
Baptist  preacher,  located  at  Chariton,  in  1820, 
and  preached  there  and  in  other  settlements 
in  the  county.  The  first  mill  of  any  pre- 
tentious size  was  built  in  1820  at  Chariton 
and  was  known  as  Findley's  mill.  It  was 
run  by  steam.  It  burned  in  the  winter  of 
1823-4.  In  the  summer  of  1824  much  of  the 
bottom  land  along  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Chariton  was  inundated  and  caused  se- 
rious losses  to  the  settlers,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  the  town 
of  Chariton.  During  the  Black  Hawk  War 
a  company  of  militia  was  organized  in  Chari- 
ton County,  and  under  command  of  General 
John  B.  Clark  took  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians.  The  county  supplied 
soldiers  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  furnished  men  to  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Armies.    There 


were  numerous  raids  made  in  the  county  and 
much  guerrilla  warfare  carried  on  during  the 
War  between  the  States.  Confederates 
under  Thrailkill  and  Todd  raided  Keytesville 
on  September  20,  1864,  and  burned  the 
courthouse  and  murdered  the  sheriff,  Robert 
Carmon^  In  all,  the  county  fared  much 
better  than  other  counties  of  the  central  sec- 
tion of  Missouri  and  recovered  quickly  from 
the  depression  occasioned  by  the  conflict. 
Chariton  County  is  divided  into  sixteen 
townships,  named  respectively,  Bee  Branch, 
Bowling  Green,  Brunswick,  Chariton,  Clark, 
Cockrell,  Cunningham,  Keytesville,  Mendon, 
Missouri,  Mussel  Fork,  Salisbury,  Salt  Creek, 
Triplett,  Wayland  and  Yellow  Creek.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  town  lots  in 
the  county  in  1900  was  $4,217,767;  estimated 
full  value  $12,653,301 ;  assessed  value  of  per- 
sonal property  $1410,701;  estimated  full 
value  3^^,232,163;  assessed  value  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  $135,797;  estimated  full 
value  $305,373;  assessed  value  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs  $1,168,240.  There  are  89.60 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county.  The  Wabash 
passes  through  the  county  in  a  circuitous 
route,  entering  south  of  the  center  of  the 
eastern  line,  and  the  Omaha  Branch  leaving 
the  county  near  the  northwest  corner ;  while 
the  main  line  to  Kansas  City  leaves  the 
county  near  the  southwest  corner.  The 
Omaha  Branch  leaves  the  main  line  at 
Brunswick.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  passes  in  a  southwestwardly  direction 
from  about  the  center  of  the  northern  to  the 
center  of  the  western  boundary,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Burlington  system  passes  diagonally 
through  the  northwest  corner.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  county  in  1900  was  132; 
teachers  employed  200;  pupils  enumerated 
6,767.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1900 
was  26,826. 

Chariton  River  is  made  up  of  three 
branches.  East  Fork,  Chariton,  and  Brush 
Creek,  which  rise  in  Adair  and  Sullivan  Coun- 
ties and  flow  south,  through  Macon,  Ran- 
dolph and  Chariton  Counties,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles,  uniting  in  a  common  stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Missouri  River  three 
miles  above  Glasgow. 

CharlesSy  Joseph,  founder  of  the  first 
newspaper  established  in  St.  Louis,  was  born 
in  Westmeath,  Ireland,  July  16,1772,  and  died 
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in  St.  Louis  in  1834.  Of  Welsh  origin,  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged  emigrated  to 
Ireland  in  1663,  and  in  his  young  manhood 
Joseph  Charless  was  a  participant  in  the  Irish 
Rebellion  of  1798.  After  the  failure  of  that 
patriotic  movement  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  he  fled  to  France,  and 
came  from  there  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  some  time  after 
his  arrival  in  this  country  joined  Matthew 
Carey,  the  noted  publisher — ^who  was  also  an 
Irish  refugee — in  Philadelphia.  Carey  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  public  men  of  that 
day,  and,  while  in  his  employ,  Charless 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  such  distin- 
guished Americans  as  Dr.  Ben.  Franklin, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  others,  and  it  was 
an  acquaintance  with  Henry  Clay  which  prob- 
ably brought  about  his  removal  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Kentucky.  He  became  a  resident 
of  Lexington  in  the  year  1800,  removed  to 
LouisviUe  in  1806,  and  came  from  there  to  St. 
Louis  in  1808.  Here  he  founded  the  "Mis- 
souri Gazette,"  of  which  the  present  great 
daily  journal,  known  as  the  "Republic,"  is  the 
legitimate  successor.  He  was  a  warm- 
hearted, generous  Irish  gentleman,  who  lives 
in  history  as  the  father  of  St.  Louis  journal- 
ism. His  widow,  who  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Mc- 
Cloud  before  her  marriage,  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-one  years,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis.  Their  son,  JOSEPH  CHAR- 
LESS, banker  and  financier,  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  January  17,  1804,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  June  4,  1859.  As  soon  as 
he  had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion he  was  put  to  the  printer's  trade  in  the 
office  of  the  "Missouri  Gazette,"  but  later  was 
sent  to  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  at  which  he  completed  his  ed- 
ucation. He  then  studied  law  under  Francis 
Spalding,  who  was  at  that  time  a  leading 
member  of  the  bar  of  St.  Louis,  and  later 
graduated  from  the  law  school  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
The  practice  of  law  did  not,  however,  prove 
congenial  to  him,  and,  associating  himself 
with  his  father,  who  had  sold  his  interest  in 
the  "Missouri  Gazette,"  they  established 
themselves,  in  1828,  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business  in  St.  Louis.  He  soon  demonstrated 
that  he  had  a  genius  for  trade.,  and  built  up 
what  was  considered  in  those  days  a  vast 
business,  becoming  an  importer  and  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  a  jobber  of  drugs.     He 


was  never  a  public  man  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  politician  or  office-holder,  although  he  was 
always  somewhat  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  with  which  he  affili- 
ated. As  a  promoter  of  the  welfare  of  St. 
Louis,  however,  and  a  moving  spirit  in  ad- 
vancing its  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests, he  was,  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  public 
man.  He  participated  in  municipal  legisla- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  a  director  of  the  public  schools,  be- 
cause he  was  deeply  interested  in  securing 
good  government  for  the  city  and  in  advanc- 
ing its  educational  interests,  and  not  to 
gratify  any  personal  ambition  for  official  pre- 
ferment. His  recognized  ability  as  a  man  of 
affairs  caused  him  to  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  to  act  as  president  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Missouri,  and  at  a  later  date  he  was 
president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  establish- 
ing the  reputation  of  being  a  safe  and  con- 
servative banker  and  an  unusually  sagacious 
financier.  He  was  a  director,  also,  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  and  his  unimpeach- 
able integrity  and  high  standing  as  a  business 
man  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  looked  to,  in  his  day,  as  a 
leader  in  forwarding  all  enterprises  having 
for  their  object  the  upbuilding  of  the  city, 
and  the  strong  impress  of  his  individuality 
has  been  left  upon  the  history  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  the  firm  friend  of  education  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  aided  in  founding 
Washington  University,  which  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  West. 
He  was  among  the  founders,  also,  of  various 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  and 
one  who  gave  wisely  and  judiciously  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  those  dependent 
upon  the  public  for  support.  An  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
and  unaffected  piety,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances a  consistent  Christian  gentleman. 
He  met  his  death,  strangely  enough,  at  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  against  whom  he  had 
once  been  compelled  to  bear  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  who  expiated  his  crime 
on  the  gallows,  November  11,  1859.  After 
his  death  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank, 
the  church  extension  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of   the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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Westminster  College,  ai\d  other  institutions 
with  which  he  had  been  identified,  bore 
formal  testimony  to  his  high  character  and 
his  worth  as  a  citizen  in  resolutions  presented 
to  his  family  and  published  in  the  city  press. 
He  married,  in  183 1,  Miss  Charlotte  Blow, 
daughter  of  Captain  Peter  Blow,  a  veteran  of 
the  War  of  181 2,  who  had  immigrated  from 
Virginia  to  Alabama,  and  came  from  there  to 
St.  Louis  in  1830. 

Charleston. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Mississippi  County,  lo- 
cated in  Tywappity  Township,  at  the  crossing 
point  of  the  Belmont  branch  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway.  The 
town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  May,  1837, 
by  John  Rodney,  surveyor  of  Scott  County, 
the  greater  part  on  land  originally  entered 
in  1830  by  Humphrey  Warren,  and  which, 
by  purchase,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thank- 
ful Randol.  The  original  site  comprised  a 
fraction  more  than  eleven  acres,  and  some 
of  the  land  was  owned  by  Joseph  Moore  and 
W.  P.  Bernard.  Humphrey  Warren,  when 
he  settled  on  the  tract,  built  a  log  house, 
which  was  used  as  a  boarding  house  by 
Thankful  Randol  until  her  death.  The  first 
store  in  the  town  was  opened  by  John  West 
and  a  man  named  Neil,  in  the  same  building. 
Later  they  moved  into  a  slab-covered  build- 
ing, and  in  a  few  years  were  succeeded  by 
Arthur  R.  Newman,  who  built  a  log  house, 
and  for  many  years  conducted  a  store.  One 
of  the  prominent  residents  of  Charleston  in 
its  early  history  was  George  Whitcomb,  who 
came  from  Massachusetts  in  1837,  first  lo- 
cated at  Belmont,  and  upon  the  organization 
of  Mississippi  County  became  a  resident  of 
Charleston^  For  twenty  years  he  was  clerk 
of  court ;  in  1854  built  the  first  brick  hotel — 
the  second  brick  building  in  the  town,  the 
first  having  been  built  in  1848  by  James  and 
Charles  Moore;  in  1857  started  the  first 
newspaper  of  the  county,  the  "Courier,"  and 
principally  through  his  efforts  the  Cairo  Rail- 
road was  built.  In  i860  a  branch  of  the  Un- 
ion Bank  was  opened,  with  John  Bird  presi- 
dent, and  J.  C.  Moore  cashier.  In  1862 
General  Jeff.  Thompson  raided  the  bank, 
took  charge  of  its  funds,  $58,000  in  silver 
and  gold,  to  prevent  confiscation  by  the  Fed- 
erals, and  distributed  the  money  among  its 
depositors.  In  1851  a  lodge  of  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  was  instituted,  and  a 


lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  1855.  When  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  Railroad  was  built,  the 
place  enjoyed  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  and 
has  since  maintained  its  place  among  the  sub- 
stantial towns  of  the  State.  The  town  has 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Catholic  and  Christian 
Churches,  and  two  churches  for  colored  peo- 
ple ;  a  fine  graded  school,  a  school  for  colored 
children,  a  select  school  conducted  by  the 
Ursuline  Sisters,  two  banks,  two  hotels,  an 
operahouse,  telephone  service,  ice  plant, 
flouring,  saw  and  planing  mills,  pipe  factory, 
a  building  and  loan  association,  and  an  elec- 
tric lighting  system.  There  are  about  fifty 
miscellaneous  business  houses,  including  a 
number  of  well  stocked  stores.  There  are 
two  newspapers,  the  "Enterprise,"  published 
daily  and  weekly  by  John  F.  Martin,  and  the 
"News,"  published  tri-weekly  by  S.  G.  Tet- 
wiler.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  2,000. 

Charters,  St.  Louis  City.-^t.  Louis 
took  its  first  step  toward  municipal  dignity  in 
1809,  when  the  village — or  post,  as  it  had  up 
to  that  time  been  called — ^was,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  tax-paying  inhabi- 
tants, formally  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the 
Territorial  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
petition  was  presented  November  9th,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  court,  composed  of  Silas 
Bent,  presiding  justice,  and  Bernard  Pratte 
and  Louis  LeBeaume,  associates,  granted  the 
charter,  with  the  government  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  five  trustees,  chosen  by  the  tax- 
payers. In  this  original  charter  the  limits  of 
the  town  were  Roy's,  windmill,  at  about  the 
foot  of  Franklin  Avenue,  on  the  north,  and 
Mill  Creek,  on  the  south,  with  the  western 
boundary  line  extending  between  these  two 
points  "along  the  line  of  the  forty-arpent  lots 
on  the  hill."  The  population  was  about  1,000. 
The  first  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  under  this 
charter  was  composed  of  Aug^ste  Chouteau, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  post;  Edward 
Hempstead,  John  P.  Cabanne,  William  C. 
Carr  and  William  Christy.  This  arrangement 
lasted  for  thirteen  years.  When  the  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri  became  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  town  of  St.  Louis  naturally  desired 
a  higher  dignity,  also,  and  as  it  claimed  a 
population  of  4,000,  the  Legislature  granted 
its  incorporation  as  a  city,  December  9,  1822. 
The  boundaries  were  from  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  Ashley  Street,  on  the  north;  thence 
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4ut  west  to  Broadway,  down  Broadway  to 
Biddlc,  along  Biddle  to  Seventh,  down  Sev- 
enth to  Labadie,  along  Labadie  to  Fourth, 
and  along  Convent  to  the  river,  enclosing  am 
area  of  385  acres,  with  651  houses — ^232  brick 
and  419  wooden — a  taxable  valuation  of 
$810,064,  and  an  annual  income  of  $3,823. 
The  old  Board  of  Trustees  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  incorporation  was  under  the 
name  of  "The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis."  There  was  a  mayor, 
with  nine  aldermen;  the  city  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  wards,  and  stated  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  were  to  be  held  the  first 
Monday  of  March,  June,  September  and  De- 
cember, with  extra  meetings  when  called  by 
the  mayor.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  were  to 
be  chosen  every  year,  and  at  the  regular  mu- 
nicipal election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  April,  all  free  male  white  citizens  who  had 
paid  a  tax  were  allowed  to  vote.  This  charter 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers,  as 
required  by  its  terms,  and  accepted,  the  vote 
being  one  hundred  and  seven  in  favor  of,  and 
ninety  against ;  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1823, 
the  first  municipal  election  under  the  first  city 
charter  was  held.  Dr.  William  Carr  Lane,  at 
that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  one  of  the 
most  popular  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  was 
chosen  mayor,  and  Thos.  McKnight,  James 
Kennedy,  Philip  Rocheblave,  Archibald 
Gamble,  William  H.  Savage,  Robert  Walsh, 
James  Loper,  Henry  von  Phul  and  James 
Lakenan  were  chosen  aldermen.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  held  one 
week  after  the  election,  April  14th,  Archibald 
Gamble  was  made  president — and  the  new 
government  was  fairly  launched.  The  first 
ordinance  passed  was  one  prescribing  that 
"the  emblems  and  devices  of  the  common 
seal  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  should  be  a 
steamboat,  carrying  the  United  States  flag, 
and  the  same  shall  be  so  engraved  as  to  rep- 
resent by  its  impression  the  device  aforesaid, 
surrounded  by  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the 
words :  The  common  seal  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,'  and  not  more  than  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter."  The  city  was  divided 
into  three  wards,  the  South  Ward,  the  Middle 
Ward,  and  the  North  Ward.  January  15, 
1831,  the  Legislature  amended  the  charter, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  assessor, 
exempting  the  people  of  the  city  from  work- 
ing outside  roads,  giving  the  city  authorities 
power  to   regulate,   pave   and   improve   its 


streets,  take  census,  impose  taxes  and 
licenses,  and  annex  additional  territory.  In 
1833  another  amendment  was  enacted  direct- 
ing that  the  city  be  divided  into  four  wards, 
and  declaring  all  acts  relating  to  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  to  be  public  laws.  Amendments  to 
the  charter,  passed  in  1835,  extended  the 
city  limits,  divided  it  into  four  wards,  and 
provided  for  the  election  of  three  aldermen 
from  each  ward.  The  following  year  John  F. 
Darby  was  elected  mayor  tinder  this  charter. 
In  1839  a  new  charter  was  granted,  again  ex- 
tending the  limits  so  as  to  run  along  Mill 
Creek  from  the  river,  on  the  south,  to  Rutger 
Street;  thence  west  to  Seventh,  along  Sev- 
enth to  Biddle,  along  Biddle  to  Broadway, 
along  Broadway  to  Survey  671,  and  thence 
to  the  river  on  the  north.  This  charter  re- 
tained the  tax-paying  qualifications  of  vot- 
ing, allowed  non-residents  living  in  the  State 
and  paying  taxes  in  the  city  to  vote  at  city 
elections,  and  provided  for  a  Council,  to  be 
composed  of  two  boards,  aldermen  and  dele- 
gates— ^two  aldermen  to  be  chosen  from  each 
ward  and  to  serve  two  years,  and  three  dele- 
gates to  be  chosen  from  each  ward  to  serve 
one  year.  There  were  to  be  four  stated  ses- 
sions a  year.  Mr.  Darby  was  elected  mayor 
under  this  charter  in  1840,  it  being  his  fourth 
term.  In  1841  the  charter  was  again  amended 
and  the  Hmits  further  extended.  February  8, 
1843,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  reduced  the 
law  incorporating  the  city  and  all  amend- 
ments to  it  into  one  law,  and  changed  the  cor- 
porate name  t6  "The  City  of  St.  Louis,"  de- 
fined the  scope  of  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  city,  described  the  executive  and  minis- 
terial officers,  provided  for  elections,  open- 
ing, improving  and  regulating  streets,  and 
clearly  set  forth  the  miscellaneous  provisions. 
In  1844,  at  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
county  outside  the  city,  a  proposition  to  sep- 
arate the  city  from  the  county  was  submitted 
to  popular  vote  and  defeated.  In  1845  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  allowing  the  city 
to  borrow  $100,000  to  improve  the  harbor. 
In  1847  ^"  21^^  was  passed  making  distinction 
in  the  collection  of  revenue  in  the  new  limits 
of  1841  and  the  old  limits,  and  requiring  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenue  collected  in  the  new 
limits  to  be  devoted  to  improvements  in  the 
new  district.  In  1854  riots  occurred,  which 
the  mayor  found  himself  without  authority  to 
suppress,  and  which  resulted  in  destruction 
of  property  for  which  the  city  was  held  re- 
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sponsible ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Leg- 
islature amended  the  charter  so  as  to  give  it 
greater  authority  to  suppress  riots.  The 
amendments  also  provided  for  the  reduction 
of  the  city  debt  by  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fund  commissioner  to  manage  the 
sinking  fund;  and  it  provided  that  there 
should  be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  "city  stores"  in  block 
No.  7,  and  three-fourths  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  city  commons  in  the  year 
1854  and  subsequent  years;  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  railroad  stocks,  and  $10,000  a 
year  out  of  the  city  revenues.  In  1869  the 
charter  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
Board  of  Health.  In  1870  what  was  called 
the  "revised  charter"  was  passed,  extending 
the  limits  and  taking  in  the  town  of  Caronde- 
let.  There  were  so  many  new  charters  and 
revised  charters  that  the  terms  almost  lost 
their  meaning.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  interests  con- 
stantly demanded,  or  were  thought  to  de- 
mand, additional  legislation,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  period  of  three  years  from  1836  to 
1876  without  a  change  in  the  city  charter,  and 
from  1852  to  1876  there  was  a  change  every 
year. 

The  relations  between  the  county  court  and 
the  city  had  been  for  many  years  growing 
cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
was  a  strong  conviction  that  a  separation, 
which  would  leave  the  municipal  population 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  the  city  and  the  county.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1875  took  the  first  step  toward  such  a 
measure  by  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
board  of  freeholders  to  devise  a  scheme  of 
separation,  with  a  new,  complete  charter  for 
the  city.  This  board,  composed  of  George 
H.  Shields,  president;  James  O.  Broadhead, 
Silas  Bent,  M.  Dwight  Collier,  F.  H.  Lutke- 
witte,  Henry  T.  Mudd,  George  W.  Parker, 
George  Penn,  M.  H.  Phelan  and  Samuel  Re- 
ber,  framed  the  measures  which,  on  being 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  August  22,  1876, 
were  both  adopted — ^the  scheme  by  a  major- 
ity of  1,253,  and  the  charter  by  a  majority  of 
3,222.  It  was  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
measure,  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  municipal  government,  and,  as  it  was 
without  precedent,  the  execution  of  it  was  at- 
tended with  no  little  uncertainty  and  anxiety. 
Fortunately  the  working  of   it  was  without 


serious  friction,  and  the  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  no  proposition  of  return  to 
the  old  order  has  ever  been  suggested.  The 
scheme  dealt  with  the  separation  and  the  defi- 
nition of  the  new  relations,  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  new  county  debt  and  county 
property,  and  provisions  for  starting  the  new 
county  on  its  career.  There  was  to  be  no 
county  court  in  the  city,  but  the  city  was  to 
have  a  sheriff  and  public  administrator,  and 
was  to  perform  certain  functions  of  a  county. 
The  debt  of  the  old  county  was  assumed  by 
the  city,  and  all  the  old  county  property  in- 
side the  new  city  limits  was  awarded  to  the 
city,  and  the  municipal  assembly  was  author- 
ized to  enact  all  ordinances  necessary  to  carry 
into  execution  the  laws  relating  to  State, 
county,  city  and  other  revenues  within  the 
city.  The  charter  extended  the  city  limits  so 
as  to  give  a  river  front  of  about  nineteen 
miles,  from  a  point  two  hundred  feet  south 
of  the  River  des  Peres  on  the  south,  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  United  States  Survey 
No.  114  on  the  north,  the  western  line  run- 
ning from  three  to  six  miles  from  the  river, 
and  enclosing  an  area  of  about  sixty-two 
square  miles.  The  legislative  body  of  the  city 
was  called  the  "Municipal  Assembly  of  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,"  composed  of  a  Council  and 
a  House  of  Delegates,  the  Council  consisting 
of  thirteen  members  chosen  by  general 
ticket  for  four  years,  and  the  House  of  Dele- 
.  gates  of  one  member  from  each  ward  chosen 
every  two  years.  The  city  was  divided  into 
twenty-eight  wards,  with  the  right  in  the 
municipal  assembly  to  change  them  every  five 
years.  The  general  election  for  city  officers 
to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  every 
four  years.  The  mayor,  comptroller,  auditor, 
treasurer,  register,  collector,  recorder  of 
deeds,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
sheriff,  coroner,  marshal,  public  administra- 
tor, president  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments are  elected  by  the  voters  and  hold 
office  for  four  years ;  the  city  counselor,  super- 
intendent of  the  House  of  Refuge,  super- 
intendent of  the  fire  and  police  telegraph, 
commissioner  of  supplies,  assessor  of  water 
rates,  police  justices,  attorney,  jailer,  district 
assessors,  and  commissioners  of  charitable 
institutions  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
hold  office  for  four  years.  The  Board  of 
Public  Improvements  is  composed  of  the 
street    commissioner,    sewer    commissioner. 
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park  commissioner,  water  commissioner,  and 
harbor  and  wharf  commissioner,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Improvements  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  tax  rate  for  municipal  purposes  is 
not  to  exceed  one  per  cent  in  the  old  limits, 
with  such  additional  rate  for  the  city  indebt- 
edness as  may  be  required;  and  in  the  new 
limits  not  to  exceed  four-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  for  municipal  purposes,  and  one-tenth 
for  interest  on  the  city  indebtedness. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Chase^  Edward,  banker  and  financier, 
was  bom  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  March 
5,  1824,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  March  i,  1897. 
Until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
and  then  obtained  employment  in  a  bank  at 
Fall  River,  his  father's  death  having  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family.  While  connected  with  this 
bank  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Dodge,  a  prominent  New  York  banker 
of  that  day,  and,  in  1847,  he  was  invited  to 
come  to  St.  Louis  and  take  charge  of  a 
branch  of  the  New  York  banking  house  of 
Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  in  that  city.  This  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Chase,  coming  to  that 
city  the  same  year,  established  and  took 
charge  of  what  afterward  became  the  bank- 
ing house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Bro.,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Olive  Streets.  When 
the  Messrs.  Clark  suspended  their  Western 
connections,  Mr.  Chase  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  and  his  time  was  thus  occupied 
until  1871,  when  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Clearing  House.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  twenty-six  years  later. 
His  relaxation  from  business  cares  was  found 
largely  in  the  indulgence  of  his  love  of  music, 
and  for  several  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  of  which 
his  warm  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  was 
then  pastor.  Mr.  Chase  married  Miss  Lydia 
W.  Alden,  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritan,  John  Allen,  who  has 
been  immortalized  in  Longfellow's  verse. 

Chase^  Henry  Seymour,  one  of  the 

pioneer  practitioners  of  dentistry  in  St.  Louis, 
was  born  March  6,  1820,  in  Rockingham, 
Vermont,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  January  11, 
1898.    He  received  his  scholastic  training  in 


Chester  Academy  and  then  studied  medicine, 
receiving  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  Medi- 
cal College  at  Woodstock,  Vermont.  He  g^d- 
uated  later  from  a  school  of  dentistry  and  a 
homeopathic  school  of  medicine.  After  prac- 
ticing dentistry  some  years  in  WoodstocJc  he 
came  west  and  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  first  at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa,  in  1857.  In  1862  he  removed  to 
Iowa  City,  and  remained  there  until  1867, 
when  he  responded  to  repeated  solicitations 
to  become  a  lecturer  in  the  Dental  College  of 
St.  Louis,  and  removed  to  that  City.  He  filled 
a  chair  in  the  Western  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery of  St.  Louis  for  several  years,  and,  at 
different  times,  was  editor  also  of  the  Mis- 
souri Dental  Journal  and  the  St.  Louis  Den- 
tal Quarterly. 

Chastain,  Mills  Tandy,  physician  and 
surgeon,  is  descended  from  two  of  the  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
The  original  ancestors  of  the  Chastains  were 
French  Huguenots,  who  came  to  Virginia 
soon  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  an- 
cestors fought  in  the  Continental  Army  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
the  noted  Texan,  is  a  member  of  the  family 
and  a  cousin  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Many  members  of  the  family  in  later  genera- 
tions have  been  successful  medical  practi- 
tioners. Dr.  Chastain  was  bom  near  Russell- 
ville,  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  May  13, 
1840,  son  of  Willis  Wilson  and  Mary  E. 
(Tandy)  Chastain.  His  father  was  a  son  of 
William  Chastain,  a  native  of  Virginia.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mills  Tandy,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  of  noble  Irish  ancestry.  W. 
W.  Chastain  moved  to  Missouri  in  1848,  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  Benton  County  and  lived 
there  until  1864,  when  he  removed  to  Pettis 
County,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1868. 
His  son.  Dr.  M.  T,  Chastain,  was  a  child  of 
eight  years  when  the  family  removed  to  Mis- 
souri. After  a  preparatory  course  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Benton  County,  he  returned 
to  Kentucky  in  1857,  and  devoted  two  years 
to  study  in  the  Locust  Grove  Academy. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  S. 
Holland,  and  in  1860-1  took  his  first  course 
of  lectures  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  April,  1862^ 
he  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Mis* 
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souri  Militia  (Cavalry),  under  Colonel  John 
F.  Philips,  and  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  until  the  end  of  the  conflict.  In 
1863  he  was  made  assistant  surgeon  of  his 
regiment.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
St.  Louis  in  March,  1865.  While  he  was 
serving  as  hospital  steward  in  the  convales- 
cent hospital  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
duties  temporarily  by  reason  of  illness.  Upon 
his  return  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  106  in 
number,  prepared  a  memorial  complimenting 
him  upon  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
welcoming  him  back  to  his  labors.  Among 
other  things,  they  said :  "We  know  your  de- 
votedness  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution; 
your  vigilant  and  watchful  care  over  each  and 
every  member  of  it ;  your  efforts  in  our  behalf 
during  the  absence  of  any  surgeon  have  been 
untiring.  You  have  seemed  to  take  great  de- 
light in  ameliorating  our  condition  and  sup- 
plying our  wants.  Many  of  us  you  rallied  on 
the  morning  of  the  memorable  8th,  shoul- 
dered your  musket  and  led  us  on  the  battle- 
field. We  there  found  you,  as  we  well  know 
you  to  be  in  the  sick  room,  an  earnest  soldier 
m  the  true  and  practical  sense  of  the  term. 
Your  zeal  and  devotion  to  your  bleeding 
country  have  been  alike  demonstrated  in  the 
sick  room  and  on  the  field  of  carnage."  After 
the  war  had  ended.  Dr.  Chastain  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  which  granted  him  his  degree  in  1866. 
He  had  practiced  for  a  time  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  studies  at  Georgetown,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  examining  surgeon  for  the 
militia  of  the  State.  After  graduation  he  lo- 
cated in  Marshall,  Saline  County,  Missouri, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  professsion  continuously  for  thirty- 
five  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Harrison  he  served 
on  the  local  board  of  pension  examiners,  and 
now  holds  a  similar  position  through  ap- 
pointment by  President  McKinley.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Saline  County  and 
District  Medical  Societies,  and  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  first  named  society.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  State  Medical  Society.  He 
has  been  a  Master  Mason  since  1866,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Royal 
Tribe  of  Joseph.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
was  an  elder  in  the  Christian  Church  of  Mar- 


shall, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  though 
originally  he  was  a  Democrat.  As  the  nom- 
inee of  the  latter  party  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Marshall  in  1876.  From  1890  to  1900  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Saline  County  Repub- 
lican Committee.  In  1894  he  was  offered  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Congress,  but  de- 
clined, and  on  that  occasion  the  Republican 
candidate  was  elected,  although  the  district  is 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  normally.  In 
1900  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Senator  from 
the  Fifteenth  District.  Dr.  Chastain  was 
married,  May  i,  1865,  to  Maria  Louisa  San- 
didge,  daughter  of  Captain  John  W.  San- 
didge,  of  Saline  County.  She  died  February 
20,  1867,  leaving  no  children.  In  October, 
1870,  he  married  Fratie  Holland,  daughter  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Holland,  of  Marshall,  who  died 
August  20,  1893,  leaving  two  children,  Ettie 
and  Willis  A.  Chastain.  Dr.  Chastain's  pro- 
fessional career  has  been  very  successful,  and 
he  ranks  high  both  as  a  physician  and  a  use- 
ful and  high-minded  citizen. 

Chantauqna  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Association. — A  circle  of  this 
famous  national  association  was  organized 
in  St.  Louis  in  1883,  the  first  year  of  the 
national  organization.  In  the  year  following, 
the  Vincent  Circle  of  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Miss  Helen  E.  Peabody,  who  retained  that 
office  for  seven  years.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Professor  Edward  Jackson,  who  had  charge 
of  the  circle  for  three  years.  After  a  rest  of 
two  years,  a  new  circle  was  formed  in  1896, 
called  the  Pilgrim  Circle,  which  was  con- 
tinued the  following  years.  There  have  been 
from  time  to  time  over  twenty-five  circles  in 
St.  Louis,  most  of  them  connected  with 
churches,  but  welcoming  anyone  to  member- 
ship. The  circles  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church  have,  however,  maintained  the 
strongest  and  most  sustained  interest,  contin- 
uing year  after  year,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  forty  members,  with  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  the  meetings  being 
held  in  the  church  parlors.  The  influence 
has  been  marked  in  the  development  of  the 
young  people  of  that  large  congregation,  and 
much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  devoted  tal- 
ents and  energies  of  Miss  Peabody.    In  1891 
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a  Chautauqua  "University  Extension"  course 
of  lectures  was  given  at  the  Pilgrim  Church. 
Martha  S.  Katsbr. 

Chanvenety  William,  eminent  math- 
ematician and  educator,  was  bom  May  24, 
1820,  at  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  December  13,  1870.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  in  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1840.  Soon  after  graduation  from 
college  he  became  assistant  of  Professor 
Alexander  B.  Bache  and  aided  him  in  his 
meteorological  observation  at  Girard  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  until  early  in  the  year 
1841,  when  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
professor  in  the  United  States  Navy.  For 
some  months  thereafter  he  served  on  the 
United  States  steamer  "Mississippi,"  and  was 
then  assigned  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  workers  in  the  movement 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  faculty  of  that  institu- 
tion, filling  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy. 

In  1855  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of 
mathematics,  and  in  1859  that  of  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Yale  College,  but 
both  these  proffered  honors  were  declined. 
In  the  year  last  named,  believing  that  he 
would  find  a  broad  sphere  of  usefulness  in  St. 
Louis,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  Washington  University  of  that  city.  Here 
he  at  once  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  in 
1862  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. His  health  failed  measurably  in 
1864,  and  he  spent  several  months  thereafter 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  resuming  his 
collegiate  duties  in  1865.  The  permanent 
impairment  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  professorship  and  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  university  in  1869,  and  the  remain- 
ing months  of  his  life  were  spent  in  travel, 
which,  however,  failed  to  restore  him  to 
health.  As  a  scientist  he  was  widely  known, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  and  as- 
sociations. In  1859  h^  ^^s  general  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  since  its  first  meeting,  and  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 


of  Sciences,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
its  vice  president.  Besides  making  numerous 
contributions  to  "The  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  "The  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;" 
"Gould's  Astronomical  Journal,"  and  "The 
Mathematical  Monthly,"  he  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works :  "Binomial  Theorem 
and  Logarithms  for  the  Use  of  Midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  School,"  published  in  1843; 
"Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry," published  in  1850;  "Manual  of  Spher- 
ical and  Practical  Astronomy,"  published  in 
1863 ;  and  "Treatise  on  Elementary  Geom- 
etry," published  in  1870. 

Chauvin  Land  Claim.— This  land 
claim  became  famous  by  reason  of  the  long 
continued  litigation  and  the  appeals  to  Con- 
gress which  grew  out  of  it,  and  the  great 
value  which  the  realty  involved  came  to  have 
before  the  cloud  was  finally  removed  from  the 
titles  thereto.  The  claim  originated  in  1785, 
when  the  government  of  Spain  granted  to 
Madame  Angelica  Chauvin  a  tract  of  land 
forty  by  forty  arpens  in  area,  bounded  by 
land  "granted  to  one  Louis  Robert,  on  one 
side,  and  the  king's  domain  lengthwise  of  the 
River  Des  Peres."  This  land — ^now  practi- 
cally in  the  heart  of  the  city — or  rather,  the 
concession  above  described,  was  sold  by  the 
grantee  to  one  Jean  F.  Perry,  and  after  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
Perry  asked  that  his  title  might  be  confirmed. 
The  local  board  of  land  commissioners, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  examining 
and  passing  upon  these  land.gjant  claims, 
finally  confirmed  the  grant  and  ordered  it 
surveyed  in  181 1.  In  1812  Perry  died,  and 
apparently  no  claim  was  made  to  the  conces- 
sion on  behalf  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  until 
twenty  years  later.  Then  the  tract  was  sur- 
veyed and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  it  pat- 
ented by  Congress,  but  the  effort  failed.  In 
the  meantime  other  claimants  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  land,  who  resisted  the  at- 
tempts of  the  claimants  under  the  Chauvin 
grant  to  occupy  it,  on  the  ground  that 
Madame  Chauvin  had  forfeited  her  grant,  a 
year  after  its  issuance,  by  failing  to  comply 
with  its  conditions.  Litigation  extending 
over  many  years  followed,  and  men  eminent 
in  public  life  as  well  as  at  the  bar  became 
identified  with  different  phases  of  the  con- 
troversy.   Land  commissioners,  courts,  the 
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Department  of  the  Interior  and  Congress  re-, 
viewed  the  case  and  a  final  adjustment  was 
not  reached  and  the  cloud  removed  from  the 
title  to  this  property  until  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  after  the  concession  to  Madame 
Chauvin.  The  title  of  the  occupants  was  ulti- 
mately confirmed  to  them  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  the  claimants  abandoned  their  conten- 
tion. 

Cheltenham. — A  suburban  district  of 
St.  Louis,  chiefly  noted  for  its  manufactures 
of  fire  clay.  It  was  the  site  of  the  Icarian  set- 
tlement founded  in  1857  and  broken  up  in 
1864.  Its  name  originated  with  William 
Wibble,  who  built  there  a  country  home  and 
named  it  "Cheltenham,"  after  the  famous 
watering  place  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 
When  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany established  a  station  near  Mr.  Wibble's 
place,  the  station  was  named  Cheltenham, 
and  thus  the  name  attached  itself  to  the  ad- 
jacent territory. 

Chenie^  Antoine^  was  born  at  Pointe 
Claire,  Canada,  April  14,  1768,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  May  26,  1842.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Fur 
Company  and  was  stationed  at  Niagara  Falls. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  Mis- 
souri River  fur  trader  as  clerk.  He  was  mar- 
ried, October  26,  1804,  to  Marie  Therese 
Papin,  daughter  of  Jos.  M.  Papin,  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  ancestor  of  the  large  and 
honorable  family  of  that  name.  His  resi- 
dence was  a  large  stone  house  on  the  south 
half  of  the  block  on  the  north  side  of  Market 
Street,  between  Main  and  Second  Streets,  the 
house  standing  on  the  southeast  corner,  with 
the  Chenie  bakehouse  in  the  rear,  on  Market 
Street.  Mr. "  Chenie  lived  there  for  many 
years  and  then  moved  into  the  brick  dwelling 
which  he  built  on  Third  Street,  beloyv  Plum, 
where  he  died.  He  left  six  children — Louise, 
who  married  Bernard  Pratte,  Jr. ;  Leon,  who 
married  Julia  De  Mun;  Amanda,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dr.  Auguste  Masure ;  Atalie, 
.who  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  S.  Pease; 
Julius,  who  married  Josephine  Lane,  and 
Julia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Gour- 
des, of  France. 


Chenoweth  Murder  and  Iiynching. 

September  12,  1883,  Dr.  Albert  W.  Cheno- 
weth was  brutally  murdered  by  Garland  A. 
Mann,  a  saloonkeeper,  at  Pineville,  in  Mc- 
Donald County.  Mr.  Chenoweth  was  a 
highly  respected  resident  of  that  place,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  temperance.  His  taking- 
off  was  generally  ascribed  to  his  earnest  op- 
position to  dramshops.  On  the  finding  of 
the  coroner's  jury  Mann  was  arrested,  in- 
dicted and  brought  to  trial  in  McDonald 
County  in  April,  1884,  when  the  jury  dis- 
agreed. In  August  he  was  tried  a  second 
time,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung 
October  17th.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  case  was  remanded  to  Newton 
County  for  retrial,  and  the  accused  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  jail  at  Neosho.  In  May,  1885, 
the  case  was  called  in  the  Newton  County 
Circuit  Court,  and  a  continuance  moved  and 
denied,  whereupon  trial  was  held  and  the  jury 
was  discharged  upon  reporting  no  hope  of 
agreement.  August  3d  the  fourth  trial  was 
begun.  About  i  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  6th,  ten  or  twelve  men  went  to  the 
jail  and  demanded  the  keys.  The  guards  de- 
nied having  them  in  possession,  and  the  doors 
were  battered  down.  Several  pistol  shots  and 
two  loads  from  a  shotgun  were  fired  into  the 
cell  occupied  by  Mann,  and  he  fell  dead.  It 
was  found  that  he  had  received  six  wounds, 
any  one  of  which  was  mortal.  During  this 
occurrence  the  jail  was  surrounded  by  nearly 
two  hundred  men,  all  apparently  in  sympathy 
with  the  executioners.  Their  identity  re- 
mained undiscovered,  and  no  prosecutions 
followed. 

Cherry  Grove.— See  "Downing." 

Cherry  Valley.— A  town  in  Crawford 
County,  six  miles  south  of  Steelville,  founded 
by  the  Meramec  Iron  Company.  In  1898, 
when  the  furnaces  were  closed,  it  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  300.  A  spur,  two  miles  in 
length,  of  the  Salem  branch  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad,  ran  to  the  fur- 
naces. This  has  been  torn  up,  and  Cherry 
Valley,  which  now  has  a  population  of  about 
fifty,  is  a  town  of  the  past. 

Chess  Club,  St.  Louis. — ^About  the 
year  1872  a  number  of  chess  players  banded 
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together  and  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  St. 
Louis  Chess  Club.  They  first  met  in  a  room 
especially  devoted  to  the  game,  which  was 
connected  with  the  reading  room  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library.  Among  them  were  Dr.  C.  D. 
N.  Campbell,  R.  R.  Hutchinson,  J.  Wiebe 
Nelson,  E.  K.  Symonds,  Charles  A.  McNair, 
J.  C.  Bird,  C.  D.  Moody,  A.  Miltenberger,  H. 
M.  Dunphee,  Frank  P.  Merrill,  C.  L  Dough- 
erty, G.  M.  D.  Harris,  Robert  Geggie,  C.  W. 
G.  Watts,  M.  Alexander,  John  O.  Holman 
and  John  J.  Broderick.  The  first  president 
was  M.  Alexander,  who  died  shortly  after  his 
election.  After  the  tearing  down  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  building  the  club  moved  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Pine; 
thence  to  Pope's  Theater  building ;  thence  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Olive,  and 
finally  to  the  Emilie  Building,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Ninth  and  Olive,  where  it  now 
occupies  commodious  quarters  on  the  second 
floor.  The  club  has  been  a  great  promoter 
of  the  game  in  the  West.  It  entertained  such 
masters  as  George  H.  McKenzie,  William 
Steinitz,  J.  H.  Zukertort,  Emanuel  Lasker,  F. 
J.  Lee,  S.  Lipschutz,  C.  Moehle,  W.  H.  K. 
Pollock,  and  others  of  world-wide  fame.  It 
held  a  United  States  Chess  Association  tour- 
nament, in  which  seven  players  competed,  on 
February  9,  1890,  the  first  prize  having  been 
won  by  J.  W.  Showalter,  of  Kentucky.  Un- 
der its  auspices  a  portion  of  the  famous 
Steinitz-Zukertort  match  was  played  in  the 
year  1886,  at  the  Harmonie  Qub,  Eighteenth 
and  Olive  Streets.  It  has  encouraged 
matches,  notably  those  between  Max  Judd 
and  George  H.  McKenzie,  of  New  York; 
Judd  and  A.  B.  Hodges,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Judd  and  J.  W.  Showalter,  of  Kentucky. 
This  organization  has  developed  seven  prob- 
lemists of  note,  namely :  A.  H.  Robbins,  au- 
thor of  "A  Book  on  Problems";  Ben  S. 
Wash,  S.  M.  Joseph,  William  F.  Woerner, 
Rudolph  Koerper,  William  Brown  and  Ben 
R.  Foster,  author  of  "Chancellor  Chess." 
Among  the  strong  players  that  are  and  have 
been  members  of  the  club  are  the  veterans. 
Max  Judd,  the  champion  of  the  West ;  Wil- 
liam Haller,  S.  A.  Spencer,  A.  H.  Robbins, 
Dr.  Otto  Fick,  L.  Eedemann,  J.  O.  Holman, 
Ben  R.  Foster,  J.  Ed.  Nelson,  R.  Koerper,  J. 
C.  Bird,  R.  R.  Hutchinson,  L.  Haller,  A.  F. 
Schneider,  Hugo  Rinkel  and  John  A.  Gal- 
braith.  Besides  these  there  are  some  younger 
players  who  are  destined  to  make  their  mark 


in  the  chess  world,  namely:  T.  Lyons,  Ed. 
Schrader,  P.  V.  Janis  and  George  H.  Wol- 
brecht.  Many  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional citizens  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  St.  Louis  Chess  Club:  Colonel 
Chester  H.  Krum,  Colonel  T.  T.  Gantt,  Way- 
man  C.  McCreery,  Louis  Chauvenet,  Albert 
Blair,  Judge  J.  A.  Harrison,  E.  S.  Rowse, 
William  Duncan,  Edward  Martin,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Rohlfing,  T.  Rabuske,  Wallace  Delafield,  B. 
H.  Colby,  Isaac  H.  Knox,  Professor  F.  C. 
Woodruff,  Dr.  J.  M.  Newell,  Charles  Belcher 
and  B.  D.  Kribben.  The  officers  of  the  club 
in  1898  were :  President,  Max  Judd ;  first 
vice  president,  S.  R.  Burgess;  second  vice 
president,  F.  Ogden;  governing  committee, 
George  H.  Wolbrecht,  C.  A.  McNair,  Ben  R. 
Foster,  F.  N.  Rounds,  S.  Bienenstock,  and 
James  Milburn ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ben 
R.  Foster.  It  holds  informal  meetings  every 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  visitors  are  al- 
ways welcome  at  its  rooms. 

Chester,  V.  L.,  physician,  was  bom 
March  4,  1843,  ^^  Warsaw,  Indiana.  His 
parents  were  Joseph  and  Jane  (Robinson) 
Chester,  the  former  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  They  were  married 
in  Ohio  and  removed  to  Indiana,  where  they 
made  their  home  upon  a  farm.  Of  their  chil- 
dren, three  sons  served  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War.  Simpson  J.  Chester 
was  a  member  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment 
Iowa  Infantry,  and  Finlej  Chester,  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  Iowa  Cavalry.  Both  were 
wounded,  the  former  being  shot  through  the 
lungs.  Dr.  Chester  was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm,  and  attended  a  country  school 
until  October  22,  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Company  M  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  Iowa 
Cavalry,  constituting  a  portion  of  Winslow's 
famous  cavalry  brigade.  His  service  covered 
a  period  of  three  years  and  four  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  participated  in  all  the  rapid 
movements  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
culminating  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  A 
stirring  •  incident,  prior  to  the  latter  event, 
was  the  desperate  battle  at  Black  River 
Bridge.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  actions 
at  Guntown,  Mississippi;  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas  Post,  Arkansas,  and  in 
numerous  expeditions  through  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  In  1872  he  began  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  F.  M.  Everett,  at  Corydon, 
Iowa,  and  was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
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Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
in  1880.  For  four  years  he  was  engaged  in 
practice  at  Corydon,  Iowa,  removing  thence 
to  Garden  Grove,  Iowa,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
residence  at  Garden  Grove.  For  seven  years 
following  he  was  located  at  Great  Bend,  Kan- 
sas, engaged  in  practice,  and  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  Great  Bend  Col- 
lege and  Fitting  School.  In  1894  he  removed 
to  Carthage,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon  a 
general  practice  in  association  with  Dr.  E.  F. 
Gould,  which  is  successfully  continued  to  the 
present  time.  While  in  no  manner  neglecting 
his  professional  duties,  he  devotes  a  share  of 
his  attention  to  mining  interests,  in  the  pro- 
ductive Buff  Cochin  Mines,  in  the  Carterville 
district.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  a 
Methodist  in  religion.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and,  while  a  resident  of  Iowa,  occupied  all  the 
chairs  in  the  subordinate  lodge.  He  was 
married,  March  5,  1865,  to  Miss  Clara  Green, 
who  died  October  5,  1871,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Verda  V.,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Otto,  of  Osawatomie,  Kansas,  and  a  son, 
Ottus  S.,  now  a  practicing  physician  at  Alma, 
Kansas.  September  27,  1873,  Dr.  Chester 
was  married  to  Miss  Olive  J.  Green,  a  sister 
of  his  former  wife. 

Chew,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  was  born  April 
8,  1838,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  father,  An- 
thony S.  Chew,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  a  prominent 
attorney.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  wife  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  Southern  cause,  was  a  ma- 
ternal relative  of  the  family,  and  an  ancestor 
was  Attorney  General  for  the  American  Col- 
onies during  British  rule.  The  genealogy  of 
the  Chew  family,  and  families  with  which  its 
members  intermarried,  evidences  a  distin- 
guished line  of  ancestry.  Anthony  S.  Chew 
removed  to  Ohio  in  1836  and  located  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  entered  into  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Thomas  Corwin,  noted  as  states- 
man and  orator.  The  style  of  the  firm  was 
Corwin  &  Chew.  The  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  Delia  Adams,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Her  father,  and  her  uncle.  Dr. 
Goodell,  were  men  of  large  means  and  high 
character.  Thomas  J.  Chew  was  given  a  lib- 
eral education  in  Heron's  Seminary  and 
Brooks'  Preparatory  Classical  School,  both 
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of  which  were  private  Cincinnati  institutions 
of  a  high  order.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Iowa,  and  they  were 
associated  in  business  for  several  years. 
From  1858  to  1861  he  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  in  New  York  City,  in  the 
latter  year  removing  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
where  he  resided  for  thirty-nine  years,  or 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  20,  1900.  In  St.  Joseph  he  first  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business,  but  in  about 
1863  embarked  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Koch,  Chew 
&  Co.  This  association  continued  until  1874, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the 
real  estate  and  brokerage  business,  repre- 
senting some  of  the  strongest  Eastern  con- 
cerns. '  Major  Chew  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters and  builders  of  St.  Joseph's  system 
of  waterworks,  and  in  many  substantial  ways 
gave  material  evidence  of  a  degree  of  munici- 
pal loyalty  and  public  spirit  that  won  for  him 
esteem  and  gratitude.  He  owned  a  one- 
fourth  interest  in  the  plant  until  the  works 
were  sold  to  the  present  owners.  During  the 
Civil  War,  Major  Chew  served  on  the  staff 
of  General  Hall  and  other  commissioned 
officers  of  prominence  on  the  Union  side. 
He  also  served  as  quartermaster  of  the  de- 
partment of  St.  Joseph,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  from  1862  to  1865.  During  the  years 
1872  and  1873  he  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  St.  Joseph,  and  occupied  other 
official  positions  up  to  the  time  when  his 
financial  affairs  made  it  impossible  to  devote 
energy  to  matters  other  than  those  closely 
allied  with  the  immense  interests  which  de- 
manded first  attention.  In  politics  Major 
Chew  was  a  staunch  Republican,  but  was  not 
a  seeker  after  public  honors.  Nevertheless 
he  was  a  powerful  factor  in  political  affairs 
and  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his 
party.  He  was  recognized  as  a  sound  polit- 
ical adviser,  always  acting  upon  the  principle 
that  whatever  was  right  should  and  would 
prevail.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
accept  an  election  unanimously  tendered  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention  in  Min- 
neapolis in  1892,  and  was  several  times  a 
delegate  to  State  conventions,  although  his 
refusals  of  such  honors  outnumbered  his  ac- 
ceptances. In  1888  Major  Chew  became 
managing  owner  of  the  St.  Joseph  "Herald,*' 
and  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  all 
departments  of  that  excellent  journal.    His 
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policies  were  upright  and  noble,  and  he  be- 
lieved in  conducting  his  newspaper  upon  lines 
of  dignity  and  clean  principle.  The  same  de- 
sire and  the  same  determination  that  marked 
his  business  career  were  noticeable  in  social 
life.  He  was  a  clean  man,  a  true  friend  and  a 
thorough  gentleman.  His  fortune  was  of 
considerable  proportions,  and  of  his  means 
he  gave  generously  to  the  worthy  cause.  No 
man  wielded  a  stronger  influence  for  good  in 
St.  Joseph  and  northwest  Missouri  than 
Major  Chew.  He  was  married,  in  1861,  to 
Miss  Kitty  M.  Forbes,  in  New  York  City. 
She  died  in  May,  1897.  One  child  of  this 
imion  died  in  infancy.  Major  Chew  was  the 
second  time  married,  in  May,  1899,  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Bittinger. 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railway.— The  his- 
tory of  this  railroad,  like  that  of  many  others, 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  railroads  them- 
selves, without  ever  intending  or  thinking  of 
them.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  road 
was  conceived  and  built  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  two  great  cities  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  with  Alton  as  a  way  station, 
but  it  was  not.  When  it  was  conceived  the 
connection  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
did  not  exist.  The  two  places  scarcely  knew 
one  another.  St.  Louis  was  only  a' brisk, 
prosperous  little  river  city,  and  Chicago  was 
smaller  still,  with  a  population  half  as  g^eat 
as  that  of  one  of  its  wards  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  in  1847  that  the  road  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Railroad 
Company,  chartered  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Alton  to  Springfield — the  cities  of  Chicago 
land  St.  Louis  being  so  little  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  conception  that  their  names, 
even,  were  not  included  in  the  name  of  the 
road.  Alton  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  promising  towns  in  the  State,  and 
Springfield,  in  Sangamon  County,  was  the 
capital — and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have 
a  railroad  between  the  two.  The  Legislature 
of  Illinois  did  not  contemplate  the  extension 
of  it  to  St.  Louis,  and  if  such  a  thing  had  been 
hinted  at  it  would  not  have  granted  the  char- 
ter, for  an  extension  to  a  point  opposite  to 
St.  Louis  would  have  been  considered  hostile 
to  the  most  ambitious  and  thriving  river  town 
in  Illinois,  and  the  doctrine  of  "State  policy," 
much  talked  of   in  those  days,  peremptorily 


forbade  any  public  measure  that  would  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  business  to  the  cities  of 
other  States.    It  was  not  until  1852,  six  years 
after  the  charter  was  granted,  that  the  road 
was  built  to  Springfield.    Two  years  later  it 
was  extended  to  Bloomington,  and   a   year 
later  still  to  Joliet.    The  Chicago  &  Missis- 
sippi Railroad  met  it  at  Bloomington,  and 
this  gave  unbroken  connection  between  Chi- 
cago and  Alton.    As  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois still    refused  to  allow  the  road  to  be 
extended  to  a  point  opposite  St.  Louis,  the 
connection  between  Alton  and  that  city  was 
by  fast  packets,  the  passenger  packet  making 
two  trips  a  day.    The  road  gave  to  St.  Louis 
its  first  rail  connection  with  the  East,  and  for 
several  years  all  travel  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  York  went  over  it.    In  1857  the  road 
was  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  & 
Chicago  Railroad,  but  it  was  not  until  1863 
that  it  was  extended  to  St.  Louis    and  as- 
sumed its  real  character.    In  1862  the  road 
from  Godfrey  to  Milton  was  opened,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  Jacksonville  line,  and  a 
branch  was  built  from  Roodhouse,  Illinois,  to 
Louisiana,  Missouri.    In  1872  it  extended  its 
system  into  Missouri  by  building  the  road 
from  Louisiana  through  Mexico  to   Cedar 
City,  opposite  Jefferson  City,  on   the    Mis- 
souri, and  in  1879  to  Kansas  City,  by  secur- 
ing control  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  & 
Chicago  Railroad.     In  1879  ^^^  Chicago  & 
Illinois  Railroad  was  bought,  and  became  the 
Coal  City  Branch.    Occupying  such  an  ad- 
vantageous  geographical   position,   running 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  and 
prosperous  cities  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
and  linking  together  the  three  great  cities, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  the  road 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists, who  saw  in  it  a  most  desirable,  if  not  an 
absolutely  necessary,  piece  of  property,  for 
them  to  control  in  order  to  round  out  their 
plans  and  to  protect  their  other  railroad  in- 
vestments, aside  from  the  dividends  which 
the  Alton  property  could  be  relied  upon  to 
supply  on  its  own  account.    Therefore,  dur- 
ing the  year  1898   the  bulk  of  the  common 
and  preferred  shares  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railway  were  purchased  from  the  owners, 
who  had  held  them  as  a  permanent  invest- 
ment for  an  uninterrupted  term  of  twenty- 
five  years  or  more,  the  preferred  shares  hav- 
ing paid  annual  dividends  of  7  per  cent,  and 
the  common  shares  average  annual  dividends 
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of  over  8  per  cent.  The  prices  paid  by  the 
purchasers,  generally  known  as  the  "Harri- 
man  Syndicate,"  were  $200  for  the  preferred 
and  $175  for  the  common  stock,  the  nominal 
value  of  each  share  being  $100.  The  original 
owners  of  Chicago  &  Alton  stock,  it  will  be 
seen,  were  exceedingly  and  unusually  for- 
tunate with  respect  to  continuous  and  hand- 
some dividends  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  excellent  prices  for  their  shares 
when  they  decided  to  part  with  them. 

Now  that  it  has  passed  into  other  hands,  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  the  faith  of  its  new  owners 
in  the  property  on  which  they  are  spending 
millions  in  development.  Grades  are  being 
cut  down  and  curves  are  being  eliminated. 
A  large  number  of  old  bridges  are  being  re- 
placed with  new  ones.  Extensions  of  double 
track  are  being  made,  and  additional  side 
tracks  are  being  provided.  New  engines, 
new  passenger  cars  and  new  freight  equip- 
ment have  been  added,  and  orders  for  more 
have  been  placed.  Always  a  first-class  line, 
the  new  management  believe  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  development  beyond  anything  that  was 
conceived  for  it  by  its  builders.  Under  the 
conspicuously  able  management  of  President 
Felton,  the  faith  of  the  new  owners  in  the 
possibilities  of  this  splendid  property  is  al- 
ready being  justified  and  demonstrated  in 
largely  increased  traffic  receipts. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1899  that  part 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  Railway 
lying  between  Springfield  and  Peoria  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
way Company,  and  is  now  a  part  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  Chicago  &  Alton — or  the  "Alton," 
as  it  is  popularly  called — is  now  a  compact 
system,  operating  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
with  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
Peoria  as  its  chief  terminals,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  useful 
of  the  St.  Louis  systems. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad. — ^This  system,  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Burlington,"  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  having  over  8,000  miles  of  road 
— 910  miles  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri— and  extending  into  and  over  eleven 
States.  Like  many  other  great  institutions, 
it  had  an  humble  origin — the  humblest  of  all 
the  great  railway  systems  of  the  West.  There 
was  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Galena,  called 


the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  and 
south  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  west 
of  Chicago,  was  an  ambitious  little  town 
called  Aurora,  which,  in  1852,  desired  a 
branch  to  connect  it  with  the  main  line  at 
Turner  Station.  This  branch,  thirteen  miles 
in  length,  was  built  by  the  Aurora  Branch 
Railroad  Company,  which  ran  its.  trains  over 
the  main  line  into  Chicago.  In  a  little  while 
it  was  extended  to  Mendota,  forty-six  miles, 
and  the  company  took  the  more  dignified  and 
pretentious  name  of  Chicago  &  Aurora  Rail- 
road Company,  and  three  years  later,  in 
1855,  it  took  the  name  of  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad,  which  it  has  borne 
ever  since,  and  under  which  it  has  achieved 
its  greatness.  In  1856  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Military  Tract  Railroad  Company, 
by  which  it  secured  an  extension  to  Gales- 
burg,  giving  it  a  length  of  139  miles  in  the 
direction  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Shortly  afterward  it  was  ex- 
tended to  Burlington,  and  also  to  Quincy, 
securing  at  the  latter  point,  in  1859,  the  ferry- 
boats plying  between  Quincy  and  Hannibal, 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  in  connection 
with  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  of 
Missouri.  At  that  time  Iowa  had  a  popula- 
tion of  only  about  600,000,  and  Missouri  of 
about  1,100,000,  and  beyond  them  there 
was  little  besides  Indians  and  buffalo ;  but 
the  "Burlington"  management  di&erned  the 
imperial  future  of  that  vast  region,  and,  en- 
tering Iowa  at  Burlington,  and  Missouri  at 
Hannibal,  began  its  career  of  development 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  field  of  opera- 
tions in  Missouri  was  secured  by  getting 
control,  first,  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph ; 
next,  of  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwest- 
ern; next,  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  & 
Council  Bluffs;  and,  last,  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Kansas  City — these  lines  giv- 
ing it  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
larger  part  of  north  Missouri.  The  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph,  the  first  completed  line  built  in 
Missouri,  was  itself  made  up  of  three  differ- 
ent roads.  The  original  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo- 
seph Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  as 
early  as  1847.  Two  years  later  the  prelimi- 
nary surveys  were  made.  In  1851  the  final 
location  was  begun,  and  in  August,  1852,  a 
contract  was  made  and  the  work  begun  at 
both  ends.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1859, 
the  last  rail  was  laid  connecting  the  eastern 
and  western   sections,  near   Chillicothe,  and 
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two  days  after  the  first  through  train  passed 
over  the  road  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph — 
207  miles.  Subsequently,  in  1872,  a  branch 
was  built  from  St.  Joseph  to  Winthrop,  oppo- 
site Atchison,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  .In  1867  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Quincy 
&  Palmyra  Railroad  Company,  and,  in  1870, 
with  the  Kansas  City  &  Cameron  Railroad 
Company.  The  road  from  Hannibal  to  Pal- 
myra— thirteen  miles — ^was  opened  in  i86o> 
and  the  road  from  Cameron  to  Kansas  City 
— fifty-four  miles — in  1867.  Two  years  later 
the  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas 
City  was  built  and  opened.  This  completed 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  connections,  a 
mileage  of  297  miles,  with  the  Kansas  City 
bridge.  The  next  acquisition  of  the  "Bur- 
lington," in  Missouri,  was  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern,  which  itself  was 
the  product  of  consolidations  and  reorgani- 
zations of  eleven  companies — the  Canton  & 
Bloomfield,  the  Alexandria,  Canton,  La 
Grange  &  West  Quincy,  the  Mississippi  & 
Missouri  Air  Line,  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  Clarksville  &  Western,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  &  Western,  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern,  the  Keokuk,  Iowa  City  & 
Minnesota,  the  Keokuk,  Mt.  Pleasant  & 
Northern,  and  the  Mt.  Pleasant  &  Keokuk. 
The  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad,  next  absorbed,  composed  of  eight 
roads — the  Platte  Country,  the  Atchison  & 
St.  Joseph,  the  Weston  &  Atchison,  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  the  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs, 
the  Council  Bluffs  &  St.  Joseph,  the  Nodaway 
Valley,  and  the  Tarkio — graving  a  mileage  of 
309  miles.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kan- 
sas City  Railway  Company,  which  was  next 
to  pass  into  the  control  of  the  "Burling- 
ton," to  complete  the  Missouri  part  of  its  sys- 
tem, was  made  up  of  the  Burlington  &  South- 
western, the  Iowa  &  Missouri  State  Line,  the 
Ft.  Madison,  Farmington  &  Western,  the  St. 
Joseph  &  Iowa,  the  Lexington,  Lake  &  Gulf, 
the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Burlington, 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
— having  a  mileage  of  221  miles.  These  sev- 
eral acquisitions  by  the  "Burlington"  in  Mis- 
souri, though  valuable  and  important,  left  its 
system  in  the  State  incomplete,  because  they 
left  it  without  an  entrance  of  its  own  into  St. 
Louis.  From  St.  Peter's,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern,  it  was  dependent 
upon  connection  with  the  Wabash  for  getting 


into  that  city,  and  as  this  dependence  grew 
more  and  more  irksome  with  the  increase  of 
its  traffic,  the  enterprise  of  securing  a  way  of 
its  own  into  St.  Louis  engaged  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  its  management.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  construct  an  extension  from  a  point 
ten  miles  north  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  Missouri 
River  at  Bellefontaine  Bluffs,  crossing  the 
river  there,  and  coming  into  the  city  from  the 
north;  and  in  1892  the  work  was  begun  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  also  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  at  Bellefontaine  Bluffs* 
The  first  train  crossed  the  bridge  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1893,  l^ss  than  a  year  and  a 
half  from  the  day  it  was  begun,  and  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1894,  the  extension  was  opened 
and  the  "Burlington"  began  to  conduct  its 
traffic  into  and  out  of  St.  Louis  over  its  own 
property.  In  1900  the  Burlington  system 
operated  8,063  miles  of  owned,  controlled  and 
leased  lines,  4,313  of  which  are  east  of,  and 
3,750  miles  west  of,  the  Missouri  River.  The 
eastern  terminals  are  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Peo- 
ria and  St.  Louis,  and  the  western  terminals 
are  Denver,  Colorado ;  Cheyenne  and  Guern- 
sey, Wyoming ;  Billings,  Montana,  and  Dead- 
wood,  South  Dakota. 

Chick,  Joseph  S.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  banking  house  in  Kansas  City, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  western  Missouri  for 
over  fifty  years,  was  born  August  3,  1828,  in 
Howard  County,  Missouri.  His  parents 
were  of  Virginia  nativity,  his  father  being  a 
merchant  in  that  State,  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Smith,  a  large  importing 
merchant  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  before 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  could  lay  claim  to  the 
distinction  of  being  as  great  a  commercial 
center  as  Alexandria.  About  1822  they  left 
their  native  State  and  removed  to  Missouri^ 
residing  in  Howard  County  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  locating  in  Jackson  County  in 
1836.  Joseph  S.  Chick,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, entered  upon  his  business  career  as  a 
clerk  in  the  general  store  of  H.  M.  Northfup^ 
then  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
Kansas  City  or  tributary  country.  Kansas 
City  was  at  that  time  a  small  trading  post, 
but  considerable  business  was  transacted  on 
account  of  heavy  and  growing  Western 
trade,  traffic  with  the  Indians  and  outfitting 
parties  and  adventurers.  In  1852  Mr.  Chick 
was  admitted  to  partnership  with  his  former 
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employer,  and  five  years  later,  having  built 
up  a  large  trade  and  finding  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  increase  the  facilities  for  com- 
mercial exchange  and  financial  accommoda- 
tions, they  established  the  first  banking  house 
in  Kansas  City,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Northrup  &  Co.  During  this  time  they  had 
converted  their  mercantile  business  into  a 
wholesale  grocery  house,  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  S.  Chick  &  Co.  Their  Kansas 
City  business  was  sold  a  few  years  later,  and 
the  members  of  this  pioneer  banking  firm  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where,  for  a  long 
period,  they  conducted  a  profitable  business 
in  Wall  Street,  under  the  firm  name  of  North- 
rup &  Chick.  In  1874  Mr.  Chick  returned 
to  Kansas  City.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  National  Bank.  He  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Bank  of  Kansas  City  in  November, 
1875,  and  in  1886  this  institution  was  merged 
into  the  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  with 
which  Mr.  Chick  was  connected  as  an  impor- 
tant officer  and  director  until  1895,  when  its 
affairs  were  closed  and  he  retired  from  active 
business.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  management  of  his  own  real 
estate  business  and  personal  affairs.  He  has 
been  connected  with  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant organizations  of  Kansas  City,  served 
as  president  and  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  has  devoted  time  and  means  lib- 
erally to  every  movement  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  city  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  State  in  whose  develop- 
ment he  has  played  so  great  a  part.  During 
the  early  days  Mr.  Chick  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  freighting  business  carried  on  by 
enterprising  tradesmen  across  the  broad 
plains,  and  his  personal  experiences  along 
this  line  are  interestingly  told  in  another  part 
of  this  historical  work,  under  the  heading 
"Freighting  from  Kansas  City."  Mr.  Chick 
has  owned  many  acres  of  the  land  upon  which 
Kansas  City  now  stands,  and  has  been  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
Brooklyn  Avenue,  a  thoroughfare  which 
skirts  ten  acres  of  the  land  owned  by  him, 
was  named  by  Mr.  Chick  in  honor  of  the  city 
in  which  he  resided  during  the  days  of  his 
business  career  in  New  York.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  has  always  been  liberal  in  his  gifts 
to  the  worthy  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  mov* 
ing  spirits  in  the  erection  of  the  Centenary 


Methodist  Church,  an  edifice  that  is  one  of 
the  best  structures  for  religious  purposes  in 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Chick  was  married,  Au- 
gust 31,  1858,  to  Miss  Julia  Sexton,  a  native 
of  Howard  County,  Missouri,  daughter  of 
J.  M.  Sexton,  then  a  resident  of  Kansas  City. 
Six  children  have  been  bom  to  them.  Three 
daughters  are  deceased.  Frank  N.,  who  was 
vice  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City,  of  which  his  father  was  president, 
died  in  February,  1893.  Joseph  S.  Chick,  Jr., 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  real  estate  and  financial  affairs. 
No  name  is  more  familiar  to  the  early  resi- 
dents of  western  Missouri  than  that  of  Joseph 
S.  Chick,  and  no  man  is  more  highly  thought 
of.  His  business  methods  were  above  re- 
proach, and  his  stewardship  over  matters 
entrusted  to  his  care  was  invariably  marked 
by  the  same  conscientious  attention  to  detail 
that  has  characterized  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs.  The  name  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  growth 
of  a  section  of  the  State  that  has  prospered 
marvelously  under  the  helpful  influence  of 
such  noble  men  as  he.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

Childy  Harry  P.^  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany of  Missouri,  was  born  October  2,  1848, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  father.  Dr.  Abel  L. 
Child,  was  born  in  Vermont  and  removed  to 
Ohio  in  about  1843.  His  lineage  is  traced  to 
the  old  Puritan  stock,  the  ancestral  lines  hav- 
ing been  followed  back  to  the  ninth  genera- 
tion. His  mother,  Rebecca  Coates,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parentage.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  H.  P.  Child  left  Cin- 
cinnati and  went  to  Monmouth,  Illinois. 
There  he  remained  from  1854  until  1859, 
when  he  came  to  Missouri,  locating  at  Kan- 
sas City,  which  was  his  home  during  the  two 
years  which  marked  the  preparations  for  war 
between  the  North  and  South.  He  then  went 
to  Chicago,  and  was  there  until  1869,  during 
these  years  applying  himself  to  the  school 
room  and  to  the  learning  of  the  printer's 
trade.  He  served  as  a  compositor  on  the 
Chicago  "Evening  Journal,"  and  developed 
into  a  competent  craftsman.  On  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  he 
entered  upon  his  employment  in  this  line  of 
work,  filling  positions  at  the  yards  from  1865 
until  he  left  Chicago,  in  1869.     He  again  re- 
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moved  to  Kansas  City  in  the  latter  year,  and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  with  his  uncle  in 
the  cattle-shipping  business.  When  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  were  opened,  June 
I,  1871,  Mr.  Child  began  his  career  with  the 
company  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  g^eat 
enterprise.  He  has,  therefore,  had  the  honor  of 
witnessing  and  participating  in  the  opening 
of  the  two  greatest  live  stock  markets  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  their  connection  with  the 
packing  industry  is  concerned.  He  was  first 
yardmaster  of  the  Kansas  City  yards,  and 
promotions  followed  each  other  speedily.  He 
passed  through  various  offices,  serving  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  and  superintendent, 
and  a  few  years  ago  was  given  the  position  of 
assistant  general  manager.  He  has  had  great 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  Kansas 
City  yards  to  their  present  immense  propor- 
tions, planning  the  additions  and  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made,  and  outlining 
work  which  has  materialized  with  most 
profitable  results  to  the  promoters.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards 
Company,  and  is  director  and  vice  president 
of  the  Safety  Savings  &  Loan  Association  of 
Kansas  City.  Although  primarily  a  business 
*man,  Mr.  Child  has  gratified  his  literary 
tastes  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  one 
of  the  choicest  libraries  in  Kansas  City.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Science  Church. 
He  was  married.  May  11,  1881,  to  Lillian  M. 
Peirce,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Children  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. — ^Under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
organized,  in  October,  1896,  the  Society  of 
the  Childrea  of  the  American  Revolution.  Its 
object  is  the  inculcation  of  patriotism  in  the 
young,  and,  its  membership  includes  boys 
and  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  rang- 
ing down  to  infancy.  The  president  is 
always  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  Missouri 
officers  for  1897  were:  Mrs.  George  H. 
Shields,  State  promoter ;  Anna  Branch,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  -Chapter ;  Francis  Page 
Hardaway,  first  vice  president;  Schuyler 
Mills,  second  vice  president;  Margaret 
Long,  recording  secretary;  Rhoda  Chase, 
corresponding  secretary;  M.  Leighton 
Shields,  treasurer;  Elizabeth  Dellafield,  reg- 
istrar, and  Breckinridge  Long,  historian. 
Martha  S.  Kayser. 


Children's  Home,  Kansas  City.— 

This  noble  charity  was  founded  and  is  man- 
aged by  the  Women's  Christian  Association. 
(See  "Women's  Christian  Association,  Kan- 
sas City.")     A  Children's  Home  was  built  at 
1 115  Charlotte  Street,  and  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  inmates  April  i,  1883.    The 
expenses  of  building  were  met  by  liberal  con- 
tributions of  leading  citizens,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  association,  and  through  special 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  finance  committee. 
An  endowment  fund  was  created,  which  in 
January,  1889,  amounted  to  $1,500;  in  1892 
it  was  increased  to  $3,000,  and  in  January, 
1893,   it  was   $4,507.    In   1894    Mr.   S.  B. 
Armour  made  the  munificent  contribution  of 
$25,000  to  this  fund.    In   1898  the  endow- 
ment fund  amounted  to  $31,000,  the  income 
from  which  was  expended  in  maintaining  the 
Children's  Home.    In   the   same   year    Mn 
Thomas  Swope  generously  deeded  a  beauti- 
ful and  desirably  situated  tract  of  three  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  to  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  as  a  building  site  for  a  new 
and   more  commodious    Children's    Home, 
The  building  fund  was  inadequate,  and  was 
increased  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
association,  and  by  a  generous  g^ft  of  $5,000, 
made  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Armour.     In  March,  1889, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Armour  died ;  he  had  long  been  a 
trustee  of  the  association,  and  one  of  its  most 
liberal    benefactors.    He    left    a    legacy   of 
$25,000,  increasing  the  amount  of  his  pfts  to 
$SS,ooo.    The  building  of  the  new  Children's 
Home  was  beg^n  in  1899,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted  April  I,  1900,  and  was   occupied   in 
May  following.    The  building  contains  large 
airy  dormitories,  a  dining  hall,  parlors,  sew- 
ing rooms,  play  rooms,  and  bath  rooms,  with 
modern  heating  and  lighting  apparatus.   The 
home  will  accommodate  about  100  children; 
the  average  number  cared  for  is  60.      Chil- 
dren of  suitable  age  attend  the  public  schools; 
the  smaller  ones  remain  on  the  premises  in 
charge  of  an  attendant,  and  infants  are  cared 
for  by  competent  nurses.    Many  children  re- 
main but  a  short  time,  as  during  the  illness 
of  a  mother,  or  after  her  death,  until  they 
are  otherwise  provided  for.    Some  orphans 
are  entered  for  adoption,  and    homes    with 
unexceptionable  families  are  found  for  them. 
A   Memorial   Home   for  the  Aged,  and  a 
Memorial  Hospital,  both  to   be    under    the 
management  of  the  Women's  Christian  As- 
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sociation,  are  to  be  erected  upon  its  grounds 
at  an  early  day. 

Children's  Home  Society  of  Mis- 
souri*— ^The  mission  of  this  worthy  society  is 
to  rescue  homeless,  helpless  and  suffering 
children  and  place  them  in  kind  families  for 
adoption  and  to  continue  to  watch  over  them 
until  they  reach  maturity.  There  is  an  under- 
standing with  the  parents  that  they  are  not 
to  know  where  the  child  is  placed,  except 
from  the  society,  through  which  all  necessary 
information  must  pass.  The  first  society  was 
organized  in  Chicago  in  1883.  In  1898  it  was 
represented  in  twenty-two  States,  including 
among  its  directors  names  of  the  most  noted 
personages.  William  McKinley,  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  society  in  Ohio.  Each 
State  sends  delegates  in  June  to  an  annual 
convention  held  in  Chicago,  where  the  work 
of  each  State  is  reviewed,  papers  read  and 
discussed,  etc.  The  Children's  Home  Society 
of  Missouri  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  in 
November,  1891,  with  Dr.  John  D.  Vincil  as 
president.  The  organization  was  effected  by 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Williams,  of  Iowa,  who  was 
elected  by  the  national  board  State  superin- 
tendent for  the  State  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams came  at  once  to  Missouri  and  en- 
countered many  difficulties,  as  St.  Louis,  then 
having  sixty  or  more  organized  charities,  felt 
that  a  new  organization  would  be  an  addi- 
tional burden.  He  nevertheless  succeeded 
and  secured  a  charter.  Early  in  1892  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  T.  Holcomb  was  elected  district 
superintendent  and  financial  agent  for  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  In  1894  the  North  Side 
Day  Nursery  gave  up  its  charter  and  turned 
over  its  money  and  furniture  to  the  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Missouri.  The  St.  Louis 
Auxiliary,  consisting  of  ladies,  was  organized 
to  take  charge  of  the  nursery  of  the  society, 
at  present — 1898 — located  at  3516  Olive 
Street.  Up  to  1898,  868  children  had  been 
received  into  the  society's  guardianship.  Out 
of  that  number  a  few  had  died,  some  had 
been  returned  to  their  legal  guardians,  and 
something  over  700  had  been  placed  in  good 
family  homes. 

Chiles,  Cornelius  Carr,  banker,  was 
born  May  30,  1831,  in  Clark  County,  Ken- 
tucky. His  parents  were  Joel  F.  and  Azubah 
(Skinner)  Chiles,  both  of  whom  were  natives 


of  Kentucky.  They  removed  to  Missouri  in 
September,  1831,  while  the  son  was  an  infant, 
and  located  on  a  farm  ten  miles  east  of 
Independence,  Missouri,  which  continued  to 
be  their  home  until  they  were  claimed  by 
death,  and  which  is  still  the  family  home- 
stead. At  this  old  homestead  their  family 
was  reared  and  there  they  spent  the  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  years  which  measured 
their  residence  in  this  State.  C.  C.  Chiles 
received  a  common  school  education.  The 
advantages  of  college  training  were  not  his, 
and  the  liberal  general  knowledge  of  books 
and  affairs  which  he  mastered  in  after  years 
was  acquired  only  through  persistent  effort, 
inspired  by  a  determination  to  succeed.  It 
was  this  persevering  spirit  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  rise  to  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men  and  to  become  an 
influential  factor  in  the  commercial  affairs  of 
western  Missouri.  His  first  venture  after 
leaving  school,  with  the  ambitions  of  young 
manhood  to  spur  him  on,  was  in  merchandis- 
ing at  Sibley,  Missouri,  an  historic  old  town, 
formerly  known  as  Fort  Osage.  This  settle- 
ment, under  the  former  name,  is  referred  to 
in  various  works  of  an  historical  nature  and 
in  the  pioneer  days  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  civilization  in  the  West. 
It  was  from  Fort  Osage  that  Captain  Sibley 
started,  on  horseback,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  distance  from  that  point  to 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico.  This  was  a 
crude  survey,  but  remarkable  as  it  may  seem, 
the  expert  government  surveyors  found 
afterward  that  the  measurement  had  been 
made  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  so  close 
to  the  actual  figure  that  no  change  was  made. 
In  honor  of  this  Captain  Sibley,  the  name  of 
Fort  Osage  was  changed  to  its  present  name 
about  1839.  Mr.  Chiles  continued  in  busi- 
ness at  Sibley  until  1854,  when  he  removed  to 
Kentucky  and  remained  one  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  went  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  and  took  charge  of  the  famous 
Overland  Mail  from  Independence,  Missouri, 
to  Salt  Lake  and  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico. 
The  method  of  operating  this  primitive 
postal  system  is  described  in  detail  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
one  in  charge  of  the  route  was  beset  by 
dangers  and  difficulties  constantly,  and  the 
hardships  and  trials  attending  the  work  can- 
not be  appreciated  by  those  accustomed  only 
to   the   modern   advantages   of   civilization. 
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He  had  charge  of  this  mail  route  for  one 
year  and  then  Hved  upon  a  farm  for  a  few 
years.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  at  Independence,  Missouri,  and  has 
since  been  identified  with  the  financial  affairs 
of  that  portion  of  the  State.  He  bought  the 
interest  of  Joseph  W.  Mercer  in  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Brown  Hughes  &  Co.  A 
few  years  after  this  time  the  bank  was  in- 
corporated as  the  Anderson-Chiles  Banking 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000,  and 
Mr.  Chiles  was  the  president  and  manager 
of  the  business.  In  1889  he  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Anderson-Chiles  Banking 
Company,  and,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  Independence  having  been  increased  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Chiles  and  others  to  become  associated  in 
that  bank,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Bank  of  Independence  and  was  made  vice 
president,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He 
is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  large  flouring  mill 
of  the  Waggoner  &  Gates  Milling  Company, 
at  Independence,  and  has  other  large  holdings 
which  add  to  his  strong  influence  as  a  pro- 
gressive, successful  business  man.  He  was 
married  in  March,  1857,  to  Miss  Anna  Hal- 
lar,  of  Independence,  Missouri.  To  this 
union  three  children  have  come:  Lizzie  G., 
wife  of  W.  H.  Wallace,  of  Kansas  City; 
Mamie  C,  wife  of  John  M.  Dennis,  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  one  son,  C.  C.  Chiles, 
Jr.,  who  died  March  13,  1900.  Mr.  Chiles  is 
.  a  man  who  is  proud  of  his  State  and  of  the 
advancement  she  has  made.  His  clear  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  buffalo  roamed  over 
what  are  now  cultivated  fields,  and  when  deer 
were  unmolested  as  they  browsed  about  where 
electric  cars  now  thread  their  way,  emphasize 
in  his  mind  the  true  greatness  of  Missouri 
and  the  wonderful  growth  that  has  resulted 
in  the  present  condition  of  richness  and 
prosperity.  In  addition  to  his  interests  in 
this  State  he  has  had  extensive  ranch  hold- 
ings in  Colorado  and  Texas.  Politically  he 
is  a  Democrat. 

ChlUIcothe.— The  judicial  seat  of  Liv- 
ingston County,  a  city  operating  under 
special  charter,  situated  on  the  plateau  lying 
between  the  Grand  and  Medicine  Rivers  near 
the  center  of  the  county.  It  is  the  junction 
point  of  three  lines  of  railroad,  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph,  the  Kansas  City  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 


Paul,  and  is  76  miles  from  St.  Joseph,  130 
from  Hannibal,  and  226  from  St.  Louis. 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1837  on  land  ob- 
tained by  special  grant  direct  from  the 
United  States  Government.  At  different 
times  additions  have  been  made  to  the  origi- 
nal town.  It  was  incorporated  in  1855.  ^^ 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  of  Mis- 
souri; has  well  graded  and  shaded  streets, 
electric  lights,  fine  water  works,  a  well 
equipped  fire  department,  a  handsome  court- 
house and  city  hall  and  a  number  of  other 
fine  buildings.  The  churches  in  the  city  are 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal 
South,  Christian,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  two 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Congregational ;  and 
two  churches,  one  Methodist  and  the  other 
Baptist,  for  colored  people.  The  two  best 
church  buildings  are  the  Catholic  Churches, 
and  next  may  be  ranked  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  principal  public  institutions  are 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, conducted  under  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  private  normal  and  com- 
mercial college,  an  excellent  hospital  and  an 
excellent  conservatory  of  music.  The  Ma- 
sonic and  Odd  Fellows  orders  have  build- 
ings in  the  city,  and  other  leading  fraternal 
orders  have  well  organized  lodges  there. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  a  good  telephone 
system,  supports  six  newspapers,  the  "Con- 
stitution," the  "Tribune,"  the  "Mail  and 
Star,"  all  of  which  are  published  daily  and 
weekly;  and  the  "Crisis,"  the  "Missouri 
World,"  and  the  "Disseminator,"  published 
weekly.  The  public  schools  of  Chillicothe 
were  organized  under  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  passed  and  approved  February 
15,  1865,  which  act  constituted  "The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chillicothe." 
Under  this  act  the  territory  of  the  school 
district  was  to  include  the  city  and  such  ad- 
joining territory  as  might  be  annexed  for 
school  purposes.  The  powers  of  the  corpor- 
ation are  vested  in  six  directors,  each  elected 
for  three  years  and  two  of  them  elected 
every  year.  The  board  organizes  once  a  year 
by  the  election  of  a  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  the  appointment  of  certain 
committees.  It  levies  and  collects  its  own 
taxes  and  disburses  the  same.  Until  1875  it 
owned  no  buildings  worthy  of  note.  In  that 
year  the  fine  Central  School  Building,  three 
stories  high,  with  basement  rooms  in  ad- 
dition,   was    erected    on    a    fine  block  of 
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ground,  the  whole  costing  about  $35,000. 
The  money  was  borrowed,  with  which  to 
•erect  this  building,  of  Mr.  Hazelton,  of  New 
York  City,  who  donated  each  year,  a  portion 
of  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  to  be  used  to 
establish  a  school  library  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  The  library  was  named  "The  Hazel- 
ton  Library,"  and  has  g^own  until  it  now  has 
over  7,000  finely  selected  books,  such  as 
would  be  useful  to  the  scholars  and  the  read- 
ing people  of  the  city.  Some  years  after  the 
•erection  of  the  Central  School  Building  the 
l)oard  erected  two  handsome  brick  school 
l)uildings,  of  three  stories  each,  with  base- 
ments, one  in  the  Second  Ward  of  the  city, 
•  for  white  children,  and  one  in  the  Third  Ward 
for  colored  children.  These  buildings  with 
grounds  and  furniture  cost  about  $14,000. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  board  erected,  at 
about  the  same  cost,  two  additional  ward 
school  buildings,  one  in  the  First  Ward  and 
the  other  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  schools 
are  in  fine  condition  and  are  properly  graded, 
so  that  those  who  graduate  can  enter  the 
State  University.  They  are  divided  into 
three  departments,  namely,  primary,  gram- 
mar and  high  schools.  The  board  employs 
a  superintendent  and  twenty-seven  teachers. 
There  are  2,100  children  of  school  age  in  the 
<:ity,  as  shown  by  the  last  enumeration  made 
in  May,  1900.  •  There  are  five  teachers  in  the 
high  school,  a  principal  and  four  assistants. 
Three  courses  of  study  combine  English 
literature,  mathematics,  languages,  Latin, 
Greek  and  German,  and  the  sciences.  The 
Tiigh  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  there 
is  none  better  in  the  State.  Three  colored 
schools  are  maintained  and  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1900,  at 
a  special  election,  the  board  was  empowered 
to  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  $25^00  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
high-school  building  to  be  built  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1900.  Among  the  business 
institutions  of  the  city  are  four  substantial 
banks,  two  flouring  mills,  a  large  creamery, 
brick  works,  planing  mill,  furniture  factory, 
carriage  and  wagon  works,  tobacco  factory, 
wooden  ware  factory,  five  hotels  and  about 
175  other  business  places,  including  stores  in 
various  lines  of  trade,  small  factories,  lum- 
ber and  coal  yards,  shops,  etc.  Near  the  city 
are  coal  mines  and  a  superior  quality  of 
limestone.  The  population  in  1900  was 
6,995. 


Cholera.— See  "Epidemics." 

Chopin,  Kate,  author,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  185 1,  in  St.  Louis,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Eliza  (Faris)  OTlaherty.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  the  County  Galway, 
Ireland,  and  her  mother  was  of  mixed  Vir- 
ginia and  French  ancestry.  Her  father  came 
of  an  honorable  Irish  family,  which  for  gen- 
erations pursued  the  avocation  of  land  agents 
in  the  County  Galway.  He  came  to  this 
country  and  to  St.  Louis  when  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  and  during  the  early  years  of  his 
life  there  was  in  the  employ  of  Edward  Walsh 
&  Co.  Later  he  embarked  in  the  business  of 
merchandising  and  was  at  the  height  of  his 
successful  career  when  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
Gasconade  Bridge  disaster  of  1855.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Chopin,  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal magnetism,  and  her  death,  in  1885,  was 
a  loss  to  which  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
relatives  have  never  been  able  to  become 
reconciled.  Mrs.  Chopin  was  educated  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  St.  Louis,  where  her 
studies  were  of  the  usual  character,  then  con- 
sidered imperative,  including  music,  French, 
literature,  a  sprinkling  of  the  sciences  and 
much  theology.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  convent  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  an  accomplished  young  lady,  according 
to  the  recognized  standards,  although  she 
herself  feels  that  most  of  her  education  was 
acquired  from  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Fielding,  which  she  read  at  a  very  tender 
age,  when  the  Civil  War  was  raging.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  trouble  to  her  family  and 
sorrow  to  herself  when  a  favorite  brother 
lost  his  life  in  the  Confederate  service.  Mrs, 
Chopin's  earliest  acquaintance  was  with  the 
French  tongue  rather  than  the  English, 
French  being  the  language  spoken  in  her 
family  in  those  days.  In  1870  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Oscar  Chopin,  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
whom  she  met  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was 
employed  as  cashier  in  the  bank  of  his  uncle, 
Louis  A.  Benoist.  After  a  brief  sojourn 
abroad  they  went  to  live  in  New  Orleans, 
where  Mr.  Chopin  engaged  in  business  as  a 
cotton  factor.  It  was  during  the  decade 
spent  in  New  Orleans  that  the  six  children  of 
Mrs.  Chopin  were  born.  In  1880  they  re- 
moved from  that  city  to  their  plantation  in 
Natchitoches  Parish,  where  in  the  winter  of 
1882  Mr.  Chopin  died.    In  1885  his  widow 
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returned  with  her  children  to  St.  Louis,  and 
she  has  since  been  a  resident  of  that  city. 
In  1889  sh^  began  writing,  her  first  work 
being  a  novel,  entitled  "At  Fault,"  which  was 
published  in  St.  Louis  and  which  obtained 
local  celebrity.  This  was  followed  by  **A 
No-Account  Creole,"  which  appeared  soon 
afterward  in  the  "Century  Magazine."  Since 
then  she  has  been  writing  steadily  and  suc- 
cessfully. In  1894  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  published  a  volume  of  her  Creole 
tales,  entitled  "Bayou  Folk."  In  1897  a 
Chicago  firm  brought  out  her  "Night  in 
Acadie."  April  i,  1899,  another  Chicago 
house  brought  out  her  novel  entitled  "The 
Awakening." 

Chosen  Friends,  Order  of, — ^A  mu- 
tual benefit  and  fraternal  order,  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  May  28,  1879,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Beharell,  Thomas  B.  Linn, 
and  others.  It  admits  to  membership  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  fifty-six  years,  and  makes  provision 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  cases  of  total 
disability,  at  death,  and  when  members  shall 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
The  first  council  of  the  order  in  Missouri 
was  instituted  at  St.  Louis  March  5,  1881,  by 
Freeman  Wright,  and  was  named  St.  Louis 
Council  No.  2.  Wright  was  made  first  chief 
councillor,  and  J.  H.  Williamson  first  secre- 
tary. In  1900  there  were  thirty-three  coun- 
cils in  existence  in  the  city,  with  a 
membership  of  1,865.  The  total  number  of 
councils  in  the  State  of  Missouri  at  the  sam^ 
time  was  forty-nine,  and  the  total  member- 
ship 2,500.  There  was  one  council  in  Kansas 
City  with  68  members;  and  there  were 
councils  also  in  the  following  places  in  Mis- 
souri: Jefferson  City,  St.  Joseph,  De  Soto, 
Bismarck,  Springfield,  Bowling  Green, 
Moberly,  Pacific,  St.  Charles,  Catawissa, 
Sedalia,  Macon  City,  Hannibal,  Montgomery 
City  and  Villa  Ridge.  The  order  had  in  the 
United  States  a  membership  of  26,000,  and 
had  paid  out  in  benefits  $11,500,000. 

Chontean*  Angrnste,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  St.  Louis  and  for  many  years  its  most 
distinguished  citizen,  was  born  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  August  14,  1750,  son  of 
Rene  and  Marie  Therese  (Bourgeois)  Chou- 
teau. It  sounds  strange  to  hear  that  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis 


was  a  boy  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age; 
nevertheless  it  is  true  that  Aug^ste  Chouteau 
was  only  a  boy  thirteen  years  and  six  months 
old,  when  he  was  seilt  by  Laclede  to  mark 
out  the  spot,  fell  the  trees,  erect  cabins,  and 
make  the  first  beginning  of  their  trading- 
post  near  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Walnut 
Street.  It  gives  us  some  idea  of  his  character 
to  know  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  task 
by  his  stepfather.  It  was  an  age  when  the 
French  were  the  most  enterprising  and  in- 
trepid of  adventurers  and  explorers,  and 
Auguste  Chouteau  seems  to  have  possessed 
these  qualities  in  a  hardly  less  degree  than 
Laclede  himself.  When  he  landed  with  his 
party  of  thirty  persons  on  the  shelving  shore 
of  the  Mississippi  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
solitude,  the  party  were  alone  in  a  region 
they  knew  nothing  about  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  whatever  band  of  Indians  might 
attack  them.  West  of  them  was  a  vast 
wilderness,  and  east  of  them  was  a  deep,  wide 
and  rapid  river,  which  they  knew  flowed  past 
New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf,  but  of  whose  ex- 
tent north  of  them  they  were  ignorant.  In 
an  attack  from  Indians,  they  might  hope  to 
escape  by  taking  to  their  boats  and  fleeing 
to  Fort  Chart  res,  or  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  little 
settlements  below;  but  this  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  fur-trading  enterprise 
that  had  brought  them  from  the  charming 
society  of  New  Orleans  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  this  rude  and  remote  region — and  such  an 
ending  was  not  to  be  thought  of  so  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  hope  for  something  better. 
The  party  recognized  their  boy  leader,  and 
he  proved  worthy  of  the  trust  confided  in 
him.  Under  his  direction,  ground  was 
selected  for  the  camp  in  the  locality  indicated 
in  a  general  way  by  Laclede,  and  when 
Laclede,  who  had  remained  below  at  Fort 
Chartres,  came  up,  his  step-son  had  fairly 
begun  the  work  of  starting  the  "settlement." 
Young  Chouteau  had  no  dreams  of  found- 
ing a  state — nor  did  Laclede.  No  hint  of  the 
populous  and  mighty  empire  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  we  see  in  the  year  1898, 
crossed  their  minds;  n6  hint,  even,  of  what 
Auguste,  lived  to  see  occurred  to  him,  for 
the  change  that  took  place  in  his  lifetime 
was  too  great  to  be  conjectured.  Laclede 
died  twelve  years  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  while  his  settlement 
was  still  part  of  the  Spanish  domain,  living 
only  long  enough  to  see  his  post  successfully 
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established  and  beginning  to  secure  the  fur 
trade  which  was  the  object  of  it.  But 
Auguste  Chouteau  survived  nearly  to  the 
second  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
living  during  the  Spanish  and  French 
regimes,  and  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century 
under  a  regime  of  which  probably  he  did  not 
dream  at  the  beginning,  but  which  his 
descendants  fondly  believe  will  last  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Laclede  was  recognized  as  the  official  pro- 
prietor of  the  settlement  while  he  lived ;  but 
there  is  no  person  connected  with  this  inter- 
esting enterprise  of  whom  we  know  less. 
We  have  little  else  than  his  name — Ligueste 
de  Laclede —  and  even  that  is  a  puzzle,  for  he 
sometimes  wrote  it  Laclede  and  sometimes 
Ligueste.  The  probabilities  seem  to  favor 
the  latter  as  the  name  which  he  preferred; 
but  the  former  looks  better  to  our  American 
eyes  and  comes  easier  to  our  American  lips, 
and  Laclede  it  will  continue  to  be  to  the  end. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  post,  in  1764,  to  the  death  of 
Laclede,  in  1788,  he  was  frequently  absent, 
visiting  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  river 
settlements,  and  maintaining  his  connection 
with  and  making  reports  to  the  firm  of 
Maxent,  Laclede  &  Co.,  which  had  sent  him 
out — and  in  his  absence,  the  supervision  of 
the  business  of  the  post  of  St.  Louis  devolved 
upon  his  step-son,  Auguste.  He  was  fitted 
for  the  responsibility,  even  while  still  a  boy, 
for  all  the  authentic  accounts  of  him  that  we 
possess  represent  him  as  grave  and  re- 
flective, self-possessed,  abstemious  in  his 
habits,  moderate  in  his  opinions,  and  with 
but  a  small  share  ol  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  people.  It  may  be  that  his  natural 
temperament  and  habits  were  modified  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  much  looked  up  to,  and 
that  matters  were  constantly  coming  up  in 
the  settlement  that  demanded  his  counsel, 
decision  and  action.  Certain  it  is  that  before 
Laclede  died,  in  1788,  Auguste  Chouteau  had 
become  the  first  person  in  the  settlement — 
and  this  character  he  maintained,  not  by  any 
efforts  or  through  any  desire  to  maintain  it, 
but  by  virtue  of  his  wisdom,  kindness,  and 
the  royal  hospitality  which  his  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  dispense.  At  first  the  entire 
trading  operations  were  conducted  by  La- 
clede and  Chouteau  on  account  of  the  New 
Orleans  firm  that  had  sent  them  out,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  former,  Chouteau — now 


thirty-eight  years  of  age — not  only  managed 
the  business  on  his  own  account  in  St.  Louis, 
but  made  occasional  visits  to  the  Osage 
Indian  villages  in  central  and  western  Mis- 
souri, rode  on  horseback  over  the  mountains 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  arrange 
for  shipments  of  robes  and  furs  to  England 
and  France  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  to 
confer  with  his  partner,  John  Jacob  Astor. 
The  journey  to  the  Eastern  cities,  as  then 
made,  required  some  forty  days.  He  also 
made  visits  to  New  Orleans,  to  wind  up  his 
relations  with  the  old  firm  of  Maxent,  La- 
clede &  Co.,  and  afterward  to  sell  his  packs 
of  furs,  which  were  sent  down  the  river  in  his 
own  boats,  the  boats  returning  laden  with 
merchandise  for  the  St.  Louis  trade.  The 
trade  had  proven  profitable  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  this  was  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
Chouteau.  He  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  for  while  some  of 
the  traders,  whom  his  success  had  attracted 
to  the  business,  had  their  expeditions  attacked 
and  their  men  killed  by  the  savages,  Chou- 
teau's expeditions  were  exempt  from  this 
trouble.  At  the  beginning,  his  just  and 
humane  spirit  concurred  with  his  judgment 
in  a  general  policy  of  treating  the  Indians. 
That  policy  was  fairness,'  friendliness  and 
confidence,  and  it  saved  him  from  attacks, 
disasters  and  losses  and  made  his  trading  ex- 
periences peaceful  and  successful.  He  was 
the  wealthiest  person  in  the  post,  in  the 
village,  in  the  town,  and  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  while  he  lived — the  largest  landholder 
and  the  largest  trader,  living  in  the  largest 
mansion,  and  the  recognized  head  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  family.  Under 
the  Spanish  and  French  domination,  he  was 
simply  Monsieur  or  Mr.  Chouteau — the  lead- 
ing Frenchman  in  a  community  almost  en- 
tirely French,  and  in  which  nothing  but 
French  was  spoken ;  but  when  the  transfer  in 
1803  made  him  an  American  citizen  and  fam- 
ilies began  to  come  in  from  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States,  it  was  not  long  before 
his  popular  manners  and  his  high  position 
marked  him  for  promotion.  The  Americans 
— ^with  whom,  from  the  beginning,  he  was  and 
continued  to  be,  on  as  happy  terms  as  he  had 
been  and  always  continued  to  be,  with  the 
French — could  not  allow  him  to  go  un- 
honored,  and  so,  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  a 
colonel  of  militia  and  bore  the  title  of  colonel 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime.  Colonel 
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Chouteau,  seems  never  to  have  had  political 
aspirations;  if  he  had  had  such  aspirations, 
^th  his  wealth,  kindness  and  affable  man- 
ners, he  might  easily  have  risen  to  any 
coveted  position  in  the  Territory  or  State  of 
Missouri.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man 
of  affairs  and  everything  was  thrust  upon 
liim.  The  government  at  Washington  made 
liim  Revolutionary  Pension  Agent  and  Com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Osage  Indians. 
Under  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ghent,  De- 
•ccmber  24,  1814,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
United  States  should  put  an  end  to  the  war- 
fare with  the  hostile  Indians ;  and  to  execute 
the  article  above  alluded  to  in  good  faith,  the 
President  appointed  Colonel  Chouteau  one 
of  the  commissioners,  with  full  power  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  and  annuity  with  such 
tribes.  Owing  to  his  great  influence  the 
hostiles  came  to  Portage  des  Sioux  and 
signed  the  treaty.  The  government  held  him 
in  such  high  esteem  that  it  entrusted  him 
with  immense  sums  of  money,  without  even 
a  scratch  of  a  pen  in  the  shape  of  a  bond, 
and  when  any  trouble  arose  with  the  Indians 
of  this  region  he  was  chosen  as  arbiter.  A 
copy  of  the  treaty  made  by  Colonel  Chouteau 
and  his  associates  with  the  Sac  tribe  of  In- 
dians is  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  J. 
Gilman  Chouteau,  and  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting document.  The  signature  of  the 
Indians  attached  to  it  are  very  odd  and  in- 
genious and  are  specimens  of  the  most 
primitive  style  of  Indian  chirography.  In 
negotiating  this  treaty,  the  argfument  used  by 
the  commissioners  was  given  a  poetic  turn, 
which  appealed  to  the  aborigines  and  secured 
the  desired  results.  Said  Colonel  Chouteau: 
*Tut  in  your  mind  that  as  soon  as  the  British 
made  peace  with  us  they  left  you  in  the 
middle  of  a  prairie  without  a  shade  or  cover 
against  the  sun  and  rain.  The  British  left 
you  positively  in  the  middle  of  a  prairie, 
worthy  of  pity.  But  we  Americans  have  a 
large  umbrella  which  covers  us  against  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  we  offer  you,  as  friends,  a 
share  of  it."  This  picturesque  presentation 
of  the  case  won  the  Indians,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  descendants  of  Col- 
onel Chouteau  will  see  that  "umbrella"  cover 
the  whole  of  North  America.  When  St.  Louis 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  town  govern- 
ment, in  1809,  he  was  made  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  when   the   Territorial   Legislature 


appointed  a  commission  to  regelate  the 
public  schools,  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners. He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
when  the  Bank  of  Missouri  was  organized, 
in  181 7,  he  was  made  its  first  president.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  town  his  land  extended 
from  what  is  now  Main  Street  back  into  the 
country,  and  for  many  years  he  kindly  al- 
lowed the  part  nearest  the  town  to  be  used  as 
a  general  burying-g^ound  for  those  who 
might  not  be  buried  in  the  Catholic  Church 
cemetery.  In  1825,  Lafayette,  who  was  then 
traveling  over  the  United  States,  visited  St. 
Louis.  It  was  a  great  event  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  for,  while  the  citizens  of  American 
lineage  delighted  to  honor  him  as  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  our  ally  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  French  citizens  had  an  additional 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman.  Colonel  Chouteau  was  made  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  arrangements, 
and  was  one  of  the  three  citizens — ^Mayor 
William  Carr  Lane  and  Stephen  Hempstead 
being  the  other  two — ^who  rode  in  the  open 
barouche  with  Lafayette  through  the  town  to 
the  mansion  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  where  the 
formal  reception  took  place.  At  the  time  of 
the  cession,  and  for  many  years  afterward. 
Colonel  Aug^ste  Chouteau  lived  in  a  spa- 
cious mansion  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  between  Market  and  Walnut,  the 
place  occupying  the  whole  square.  The 
house  was  built  of  stone,  two  stories  with  an 
attic  and  dormer  window,  and  with  three 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  main  door  in 
front.  There  was  a  wide  piazza  in  front,  ex- 
tending round  the  ends,  giving  to  the  man- 
sion that  open  and  generous  air  which  the 
free-handed  hospitality  of  the  proprietor  fully 
bore  out;  and  it  was  here  that  many  a  dis- 
tinguished person,  traveler,  author,  and  ad- 
venturer, was  entertained ;  and  here,  too,  the 
public  meetings  were  held  during  the  times 
when  there  was  no  sufficiently  spacious  public 
building  that  could  be  used.  The  only 
portrait  we  have  of  Colonel  Chouteau  repre- 
sents a  man  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
with  oval  face,  smooth  shaved  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day,  light  brown  hair,  high, 
intelligent  forehead,  classic  mouth,  straight 
nose,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  face 
quiet  and  grave. 

Auguste  Chouteau  was  married  September 
21,  1786,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  to 
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Marie  Therese  Cerre,  daughter  of  Gabriel 
Cerre,  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia.  He  died 
February  24,  1829,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  CathoHc  Church  ceme- 
tery on  Walnut  Street,  but  his  remains  were 
afterward  removed  to  Calvary  cemetery, 
where  they  rest  on  the  brow  of  the  morning- 
sunlit  hill  overlooking  the  great  river,  on 
whose  bank  he  founded  his  last  monument, 
that  will  be  the  undying  pride  of  generations 
yet  to  come.  Upon  the  simple  tablet  is  the 
epitaph :  '*Sa  vie  a  ete  un  modele  de  vertus 
civiles  et  sociales*' — His  life  was  a  model 
without  a  stain. 

Chouteau,  Charles  P.,  was   bom   in 

St.  Louis,  December  2,  1819,  and  died  there 
in  1901.  He  received  his  earlier  education  in 
the  school  of  Mr.  Savare,  in  St.  Louis,  and  at 
eight  years  of  age  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
Seminary  in  the  old  town  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
near  the  city,  and  six  years  later  was  sent  to 
the  civil  and  military  school  of  the  Peugnet 
Brothers,  in  New  York,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  All  the  elder  Chouteaus  were  fur 
traders,  because  St.  Louis  was  settled  as  a 
trading  post,  and  fur  trading  of  the  old  style 
was,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and 
more,  the  most  profitable  business  with  capi- 
tal that  cottld  be  followed  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Chouteau's  father,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  was 
perhaps,  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
of  them  all ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  busi- 
ness life,  Charles  P.  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  it  was  before  it  lost  its  ancient  char- 
acter of  romance  and  adventure,  and  was 
trained  down  to  modern  methods.  In  1838 
he  was  taken  into  his  father's  establishment, 
Chouteau  &  McKenzie,  and  there  received  a 
part  of  the  business  training  which  prepared 
him  for  the  long,  prosperous  and  honorable 
career  that  followed.  After  four  years'  serv- 
ice in  this  connection,  he  spent  a  year  in  New 
York,  and,  after  that,  two  years  in  Europe. 
He  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1845,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  was  married  to  Miss 
Julia  Augusta  Gratiot,  younger  of  the  two 
daughters  of  General  Charles  Gratiot,  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  \<ras  continuously 
in  business  for  over  sixty  years,  and  in  that 
time  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  industrial 
development  of  St.  Louis,  particularly  the 
iron  interest,  in  which  he  was  concerned  after 
1850. 


Chouteau,  Henry,  upon  whose 
shoulders  fell  the  mantle  of  his  illustrious 
father.  Colonel  Auguste  Chouteau,  was  bora 
February  11,  1805,  in  St.  Louis,  and  died  No- 
vember I,  1855.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Colonel  Chouteau,  who  was  eldest  of  the- 
Chouteau  family  in  St.  Louis,  stepson  of  La- 
clede, and  his  chief  lieutenant  in  making  the 
first  settlement  here.  Henry  Chouteau  was- 
educated  at  the  Catholic  College,  which  at  the 
time  stood  on  Second  Street,  near  Walnut, 
and  which  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
established  west  of  the  Mississippi  Riv^r.  la 
1827,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  county 
court  and  recorder  of  St.  Louis  County,  po- 
sitions which  he  filled  continuously  until' 
1842,  when  he  founded  the  mercantile  house 
of  Chouteau  &  Riley,  not  long  afterward 
changed  to  Chouteau  &  Valle,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  one 
of  the  staunchest  and  foremost  mercantile 
houses  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Chouteau  married, 
July  10,  1827,  Miss  Clemence  Coursault,  of 
Baltimore.  He  was  in  the  ill  fated  excursion 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  wrecked  at 
the  Gasconade  Bridge,  in  1855,  and  was  one 
of  the  thirty  persons  killed  in  that  disaster. 

Choutean  Island.— This  island,  which 
has  cut  some  figure  in  the  changes  of  Mis- 
sissippi River,  was  once  larger  than  Cabaret 
Island.  It  was  named  after  one  of  the  elder 
Chouteaus.  Its  head  was  just  below  Madi- 
son, Illinois.  It  is  now  no  more  an  island, 
having  been  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the 
Illinois  side  by  railroad  improvements. 

Chouteau,  Jean  Pierre,  was  born  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  October  10,  1758,. 
and  died  in  St.  Louis,  July  10,  1849.  He  was 
not  of  the  party  that  landed  at  the  foot  of 
what  is  now  Walnut  Street,  and  made  the 
first  beginning  of  St.  Louis,  in  February, 
1764;  he  did  not  come  to  the  settlement  until 
the  following  September.  He  was  only  about 
six  years  of  age  at  the  time,  too  young  to 
take  any  responsible  part  in  the  work  of 
founding  the  trading  post.  But  he  grew  up 
with  it,  for  his  whole  life,  with  the  exception 
of  the  visits  he  made  to  his  own  trading 
posts  among  the  Indians,  and  to  New  Or- 
leans, Detroit  and  Montreal  in  connection- 
with  his  business,  was  passed  in  St.  Louis. 
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He  built  a  fort  and  established  a  trading  post 
in  ndiat  is  now  southeast  Missouri,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Osage — a  district  abound- 
ing in  beaver  and  occupied  by  the  Osage, 
Pawnee  and  Kansas  Indians.  He  prosecuted 
the  fur  trade  successfully  for  twenty-five 
years,  withdrawing  from  it  shortly  after  the 
transfer  of  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United 
States,  in  1804,  and  contenting  himself  with 
local  business  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  American  population  that 
began  to  come  in  after  the  transfer.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  and 
appointed  United  States  sub-Indian  agent  for 
treating  with  the  tribes  whose  confidence  he 
had  gained  in  his  trading  operations.  Major 
Chouteau  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Miss 
Pelagie  Kirsereau,  July  26,  1783,  who  died 
ten  years  afterward,  leaving  four  children; 
and  next  to  Miss  Brigitte  Saucier,  of  Caho- 
kia,  February  14,  1794,  who  died  May  18, 
1829,  leaving  four  children. 

Chouteau,  Joseph  Gilman,  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  December  2,  1836,  son  of 
Henry  and  Clemence  G.  (Coursault)  Chou- 
teau. Mr.  Chouteau  is  a  grandson  of  Colonel 
Auguste  Chouteau,  who  laid  out  the  town  of 
St.  Louis  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  La- 
clede, and  who  was  the  chief  citizen  of  the 
French  settlement,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  city  during  the  early  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Born  to  a  rich  inheritance,  he  was 
educated  at  St.  Louis  University,  and  after 
devoting  some  time  to  travel  and  study 
abroad,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged 
in  the  general  commission  business  as  head 
of  the  firm  of  Chouteau  &  Edwards.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  the  head  obtained  control  of  a  large 
Southern  trade,  which  proved  exceedingly  re- 
munerative. At  a  later  date  he  interested 
himself  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  for 
some  years  was  the  owner  of  the  largest 
flouring  mill  in  southern  Illinois,  located  at 
the  town  of  Waterloo,  twenty  miles  distant 
from  St.  Louis.  Of  this  mill,  which  had  a 
capacity  of  one  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and 
which  became  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
its  products,  he  was  owner  for  twenty  years, 
disposing  of  it  finally  in  1883.  Since  then  he 
has  been  interested  as  an  investor  in  various 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  in  banking 
institutions  as  a  director  and  stockholder. 
He  has  also  been  the  administrator  of  sev- 


eral large  estates,  and  to  trusts  of  this  char- 
acter and  his  private  business  interests  the 
larger  share  of  his  time  and  attention  has 
been  devoted  in  later  years.  A  thoroughly 
educated  and  accomplished  gentleman  and 
the  master  of  several  languages,  he  has  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest  extent  his  extensive  trav- 
els, and  is  a  cosmopolitan  in  his  manners  and 
tastes.  He  devotes  a  share  of  his  time  to  out- 
door sports,  is  an  expert  horseman,  and  a 
lover  of  the  rod  and  gun.  With  his  love  of 
recreative  amusements,  however,  he  couples 
studious  habits,  and  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  mechanical  arts,  having  been 
the  originator  of  several  valuable  inventions. 

Chouteau,  Pierre,  son  of  Jean  Pierre 
Chouteau,  and  grandson  of  Laclede,  was 
bom  at  St.  Louis,  January  19,  1789,  and  died 
there  October  16,  1865.  Although  not  so 
long-lived  as  his  father,  who  died  in  1849,  ^^ 
the  age  of  ninetynDne  years,  nor  his  uncle, 
Auguste  Chouteau,  who  died  in  1829,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  years,  nor  his  cousin, 
Gabriel  Chouteau,  who  died  in  1887,  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  he  lived  out  of  one  century 
into  the  middle  of  another,  and  stands  as  a 
strong  connecting  figure  between  the  old  era 
and  the  new,  between  the  fur-trading  post  of 
1800  and  the  St.  Louis  of  1865,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  200,000  and  all  the  agencies  and  ac- 
cessories of  a  modem  metropolis.  He  was 
known  in  his  day  as  the  prince  of  the  fur 
traders.  All  the  Chouteaus  before  him,  and 
his  son,  Charles  P.  Chouteau,  after  him,  were 
fur  traders,  and  successful  ones,  too,  but  it 
was  he  who  organized  the  business  into  a 
methodical  and  efficient  system  and  extended 
its  operations  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  unsettled  West,  increased 
the  forts  and  stations,  and  established  such 
confidential  relations  with  the  Indians  that 
the  United  States  government  was  glad  to 
secure  his  assistance  in  its  distribution  of  an- 
nuities and  in  other  dealings  with  the  tribes. 
He  began  his  acquaintance  with  the  trade  at 
an  early  age,  being  only  nineteen  years  old 
when  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  perilous 
expedition  among  the  savages  of  the  upper 
Missouri.  After  embarking  in  the  business, 
as  successor  to  his  aged  father,  he  stood  for 
more  than  forty  years  the  central  directing 
figure  of  commercial  enterprises  and  devel- 
opment in  the  regions  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers.    Mr.  Chouteau's 
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earlier  partners  in  the  fur  trade,  Bartholo- 
mew Berthold,  Bernard  Pratte,  Sr.,  and  John 
P.  Cabanne,  died  in  1831,  1837  and  1841,  re- 
spectively, and  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New 
York,  withdrew  from  the  western  branch  of 
the  American  Fur  Company  about  the  year 
1834,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  funds,  however, 
still  under  the  management  of  his  old  friend. 
In  1842  the  company  was  reorganized,  Mr. 
Chouteau  associating  with  himself  John  B. 
Sarpy,  Joseph  A.  Sire  and  J.  F.  A.  Sandford, 
and  the  house  was  thenceforth  known  as 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  &  Co.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  old  company  had  been  for  many 
years  on  the  levee,  in  a  rambling  building 
constructed  from  the  rock  blasted  for  its  cel- 
lars, but  after  the  reorganization  a  larger  and 
more  commodious  building  was  erected  on 
Washington  Avenue,  near  Main,  and  here 
this  notable  company  busily  fulfilled  and 
finally  closed  its  mission.  It  was  for  a  time 
a  rendezvous  for  strange  characters — a  meet- 
ing place  for  persons  whom  nothing  but  the 
fur  trade  could  have  brought  together — 
hunters  and  trappers  moving  with  the  silent 
tread  which  they  had  learned  in  their  life  of 
perpetual  danger  in  the  far  West;  deputa- 
tions of  gaudily  clad  and  feathered  Indians 
from  the  upper  Missouri,  who  were  attached 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  company  and  some- 
times fond  of  showing  their  devotion  by  too 
frequent  visits  to  the  headquarters;  robust, 
good-natured  Canadians,  just  returned  from 
an  expedition,  or  waiting  for  the  departure  of 
one;  gay  and  brisk  French  attendants  and 
employes,  engaged  in  unpacking  or  repacking 
the  bales  of  furs ;  visitors  from  New  York,  or 
New  Orleans,  or  Montral,  or  from  Europe, 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Chouteau 
and  his  partners ;  with  an  occasional  author, 
naturalist  or  traveler,  come  to  ask  of  the  lib- 
eral and  courteous  proprietors  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  the  next  expedition;  and 
the  coming  and  going  loiterers  and  depend- 
ents always  found  in  the  retinue  of  the  pros- 
perous St.  Louis  traders.  Mr.  Chouteau  was 
fond  of  active  life,  with  a  taste  for  adventure, 
and  in  his  younger  days  would  accompany 
the  annual  expeditions  sent  out  with  goods 
to  be  exchanged  for  furs — for  he  understood 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  friendship 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  his  posts  were  lo- 
cated, and  also  of  keeping  up  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  hunters  and  trappers  in  the 
service  of  the  company ;  and  whenever  the  in- 


terests of  the  fur  trade  seemed  to  require  a 
visit  to  the  distant  posts  he  was  ready  to  go. 
There  were  always  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  Mr.  Chouteau  possessed  a  courage 
which  even  the  hunters  and  Indian  fighters  in 
the  service  of  the  company  respected;  and 
when  it  came  to  hardships,  he  was  always 
ready  to  take  his  share  of  them  with  the 
others.  Occasionally,  too,  he  was  called  to 
the  East  and  to  Europe ;  but  he  managed  the 
extensive  business  of  his  company  from  St. 
Louis,  and  it  was  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany that  he  was  usually  to  be  found,  seated 
at  his  desk,  conducting  the  important  corre- 
spondence, examining  the  accounts,  receiv- 
ing the  visitors  who  came  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction, engaged  in  easy  conversation 
with  his  partners,  or  passing  through  the 
factory  examining  the  packs,  with  a  pleasant 
word  for  every  one  whom  he  encountered. 
The  books,  voluminous  correspondence  and 
miscellaneous  papers  of  the  famous  peltry 
house,  together  with  those  of  the  original 
Missouri  Fur  Company  and  the  American 
Fur  Company  which  preceded  it,  were  for- 
tunately preserved  after  his  death,  and  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson  and 
namesake,  Pierre  Chouteau.  They  are  said 
to  abound  in  curious  and  interesting  facts  of 
the  pioneer  times,  their  personages,  customs 
and  notable  incidents ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  worthy  representative  of  this  historic 
family  and  who  takes  the  heartiest  interest  in 
the  early  history  of  St.  Louis  and  the  West. 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  noble 
presence,  erect,  uncommonly  tall,  of  a  coun- 
tenance habitually  grave  and  thoughtful  in 
repose,  but  in  conversation  animated  and 
cheerful.  His  manners  were  easy  and  affable. 
He  had  to  do  with  the  accomplished  society 
of  Eastern  and  European  cities,  with  the 
army  officers,  authors,  explorers  and  adven- 
turers with  whom  St.  Louis  was  a  starting 
point  and  returning  point;  and  with  Indian 
chiefs,  trappers  and  Indian  fighters — and  he 
was  equally  at  home  with  all — ^the  liberal 
patron,  the  upright  merchant,  and  the  ac- 
complished man  of  the  world.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Emilie  Gratiot,  June  15,  181 5,  and  had 
five  children :  Emilie,  who  married  John  F. 
Sandford ;  Julie,  who  married  William 
Maffitt;  Charles  P.  Chouteau,  still  living  in 
1898 ;  and  Pierre  Charles  and  Benjamin  Wil- 
son Chouteau,  who  died  in  infancy. 
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Chouteau,  Pierre,  was  born  at  St. 
Louis,  July  30,  1849,  son  of  Charles  P.  and 
Julia  Augusta  (Gratiot)  Chouteau.  After  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  education  in  St.  Louis 
his  tastes  and  talents  inclined  strongly  to 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  with  the  object  of 
developing  and  disciplining  them  and  turn- 
ing them  to  active  usefulness  for  the  benefit 
of  others  he  went  to  Europe  and  took  the 
course  in  the  Royal  School  of  Arts,  Mines 
and  Manufactures,  at  Liege,  Belgium.  When 
he  returned,  in  1874,  he  contemplated  engag- 
ing in  civil  engineering,  for  which  he  was  well 
prepared,  but  his  father  needed  his  assistance 
in  the  management  of  his  business  properties, 
and  he  has  never  found  the  opportunity  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  vocation  in 
which  he  delighted,  and  in  which  he  would 
certainly  have  risen  to  eminence.  As  the 
father  advanced  in  years  his  business  de- 
volved chiefly  upon  the  son,  with  the  result 
of  making  Mr.  Chouteau  a  very  busy  man  of 
affairs.  Nevertheless,  he  has  found  time  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  mechanical  arts 
and  to  exhibit  his  mechanical  genius  in  the 
invention  of  appliances  and  devices,  whose 
merit  is  recognized  and  demonstrated  in  their 
general  adoption.  Mr.  Chouteau's  tastes  and 
inclinations  are  not  exclusively  mechanical. 
They  incline  to  literature  and  art,  and  lead 
him  into  other  quiet  fields,  where  he  finds 
recreation  after  the  exacting  duties  of  his 
business.  He  is  an  accomplished  writer  and 
accurate  critic,  and  there  are  few  whose  opin- 
ion of  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  be  edifice, 
painting,  statue  or  literary  composition,  is  as 
valuable  as  his.  He  has  a  fond  affection  for 
old  things,  old  names  and  old  places  in  and 
around  the  city  founded  by  his  ancestors,  and 
where  they  have  lived  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  forty  years,  and  he  could,  with  the  pic- 
tures of  old  houses  and  objects  in  his  posses- 
sion, almost  reproduce  the  appearance  of  St. 
Louis  as  it  was  three-quarters  of  a  centurv 
ago.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society,  and  has  done  more,  prob- 
ably, than  any  one  else  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve ancient  documents,  papers  and  books 
illustrating  the  early  conditions  and  history 
of  that  city.  He  is  a  man  of  fortune,  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  before  him — for  the  Chouteaus  are  far- 
seeing,  prudent  men  of  business,  who  have 
usually  commanded  success,  whether  in  trad- 
ing,   manufacturing   or    investing — and    his 


purse  is  always  ready  to  respond  liberally  ta 
a  cause  that  appeals  to  his  sympathy  for  the 
distressed,  or  to  any  enterprise  in  behalf  of 
the  welfare  of  the  city  of  which  he  has  such 
good  reason  to  be  proud.  November  27, 
1882,  Mr.  Chouteau  married  Miss  Lucille  M. 
Chauvin,  who  comes,  like  himself,  of  one  of 
the  old  French  families  of  St.  Louis. 

Chouteau,  Marie  Therese  Bour-^ 
g^eoiSy  wife  of  the  founder  of  St.  Louis,  and 
ancestress  of  a  family  which  has  been  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  history  of  St. 
Louis  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present 
time,  was  bom  Marie  Therese  Bourgeois,  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1733,  and  died  ia 
St.  Louis,  August  14,  1814.  Being  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  was  placed  in  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  from  which  she  married 
Auguste  Rene  Chouteau.  This  marriage  did 
not  prove  congenial,  and  a  separation  was  ef- 
fected ;  she  afterward  married  Laclede,  with 
whom  she  came  to  St.  Louis.  She  was  un- 
questionably a  woman  of  unusual  sagacity 
and  intelligence.  During  Laclede's  lifetime, 
with  Auguste,  her  eldest  son,  she  controlled 
and  directed  his  affairs  at  St.  Louis  during 
his  frequent  absences  on  trading  expeditions, 
and  after  his  death  she  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  fur 
trade,  made  extensive  investments  in  real  es- 
tate and  acquired  a  great  deal  of  property. 
That  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  left  a  marked 
impress  on  tlie  community  in  which  she  lived 
for  fifty  years,  and  in  which  she  died,  hon- 
ored and  esteemed,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  Her  house  was  for  three  years  the 
home  of  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive,  commandant 
of  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  died,  after  appointing  his  friend  Laclede 
his  executor. 

Chrisman,  Georgre  Lee,  banker  and 
presiding  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri,  was  bom  August  8, 
1 85 1,  at  Dover,  Lafayette  County,  son  of 
Honorable  William  Chrisman,  one  of  the 
foremost  la\vyers  of  western  Missouri,  and 
one  of  the  organizers  and  president  of  the 
Chrisman-Sawyer  Banking  Company  of  In- 
dependence, Missouri.  George  Lee  Chris- 
man  received  his  education  under  a  number 
of  able  tutors,  the  first  of  whom  was  Profes- 
sor George    S.  Bryant,  the  well  known  in- 
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structor  at  Independence.  He  then  became 
a  pupil  of  Professor  Kemper,  of  Boonville, 
Missouri ;  later  attended  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege, at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  finished  his 
education  at  Forest  Hill  Academy,  Anchor- 
age, Kentucky,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1870.  After  leaving  school 
he  returned  to  Jackson  County  and  began 
work  on  his  father's  farm,  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful stock-raiser  and  a  most  competent 
judge  of  fine  cattle  and  horses.  In  1897,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen  vice 
president  of  the  Chrisman-Sawyer  Banking 
Company,  a  position  filled  by  him  at  this 
time.  He  was  elected  associate  judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
in  1896,  to  represent  the  eastern  district  of 
the  county.  Judge  Chrisman,  during  his  first 
term,  established  a  reputation  for  fairness, 
together  with'  business-like  conservatism, 
that  gave  him  deserved  rank  with  the  best 
judges  the  county  ever  had.  He  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat,  but  his  actions  in  court  were 
not  biased  for  politics'  sake.  The  people  of 
the  county  were  not  slow  to  reward  such 
service,  and  in  1898  Judge  Chrisman  was 
elected  presiding  judge  of  the  court,  an  office 
which  he  has  filled  with  eminent  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents,  including  the  people  of 
Kansas  City  and  those  who  reside  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  county.  In  December, 
1899,  Judge  Chrisman  became  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  "Kansas  City  Times,"  and  he 
was  made  president  of  the  company  in  charge 
of  the  publication  of  that  paper.  Under  the 
new  regime,  Secretary  of  State  Lesueur  was 
given  the  editorial  chair,  and  the  paper  found 
new  favor  among  the  people  of  the  West. 
Judge  Chrisman  was  a  stockholder  in  the  old 
First  National  Bank  of  Independence,  and. 
up  to  the  time  of  his  official  connection  with 
the  Chrisman-Sawyer  Banking  Company, 
was  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Bank  of 
Lee's  Summit.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  was  married,  in  1872, 
to  Miss  Lotta  Duke,  who  died  in  1898.  In 
August,  1900,  he  married  Mrs.  Lutie  Gates, 
nee  Duke,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  Active  in 
political  life,  he  is  known  as  an  advocate  of 
purity  in  politics.  His  position  in  com- 
mercial circles,  and  his  prominence  in 
public  matters,  give  him  a  place  among 
the  leading  men  of  Jackson  County  and 
Missouri. 

38 


Chrisman,  William,  lawyer,  banker 
and  legislator,  was  born  in  1822,  in  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky,  and  died  in  1897,  ^^  ^^^ 
home  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  (Soper)  Chris- 
man. The  mother  came  from  a  Maryland 
family,  whose  members  settled  in  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Chrismans.  The  father  re- 
moved to  Missouri  after  the  birth  of  William. 
The  latter  attended  school  in  Fayette  County, 
Kentucky.  Later  he  attended  Georgetown 
College,  and  finished  his  education  at  Centre 
College,  which  was  then  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  Kentucky.  His 
graduation  was  in  1846,  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts. 
After  leaving  college  he  completed  his  legal 
studies,  reading  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  in  1847.  May 
10,  1848,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Lee,  daughter  of  George  Lee,  of 
Danville,  Kentucky.  On  the  day  of  their 
wedding  the  young  couple  started  for  Mis- 
souri, and  on  arriving  here  they  located  at 
Independence.  Mrs.  Chrisman  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Grief- 
stricken  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Chris- 
man retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  farm  near 
Lee's  Summit,  Jackson  County,  and  there 
passed  the  evening  of  life.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  law  from  1849 
to  1871,  in  Jackson  and  adjoining  counties. 
During  a  great  portion  of  the  time  be  was 
associated  with  Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  who  made  an  honored  name 
and  reputation.  Mr.  Chrisman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee, 
appointed  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Missouri  concerning  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution, he  achieved  a  distinction  that  fixes  his 
name  in  the  most  important  historical  records 
of  the  State.  Together  with  Judge  Sawyer, 
his  associate,  he  had  a  most  important  part 
in  framing  the  Constitution  adopted  at  that 
convention,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
much  of  the  Constitution  was  accepted  as  ft 
had  been  prepared  by  these  two  men.  Mr. 
Chrisman  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Independence  Savings  Institution,  which  be- 
came the  Chrisman-Sawyer  Banking  Com- 
pany a  few  years  later.  He  was  actively 
identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
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Kansas  City  and  Independence,  was  a  stock- 
holder in  other  banks,  aside  from  the  one  in 
which  he  was  most  directly  interested,  and 
had  large  affairs  which  made  him  a  power  in 
the  business  world.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Ladies'  College  at  Independ- 
ence. Bom  in  a  Baptist  family,  he  held  to  the 
principles  of  religion  throughout  his  useful 
life;  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  an  elder  in  that  denomination 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Chrisman  did  not  seek 
political  preferment,  and  the  only  part  he 
played  in  public  affairs,  except  his  connection 
with  professional  and  business  interests,  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

Christy,  Andrew,  pioneer,  was  born 
in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  1799,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis,  August  II,  1869.  At  an  early  age 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Illinois,  and 
in  1826  he  was  engaged  in  lead-mining  at 
Galena.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  St. 
Clair  County  and  engaged  in  business  with 
his  brother,  Samuel  C.  Christy,  opposite  St. 
Louis.  In  1832  the  Christy  brothers,  in  part- 
nership with  Bernard  Pratte,  John  O'Fallon, 
John  H.  Gay,  Charles  Mulliken,  Adam  L. 
Mills  and  William  C.  Wiggins,  bought  the 
ferry  franchises  of  Samuel  Wiggins,  and  a 
few  years  afterward  Andrew  Christy  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  McLane  Christy,  became 
owners  of  the  majority  of  the  stock,  and  the 
ferry  passed  under  his  control.  He  was  noted 
for  his  public  spirit  and  liberal  ideas,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  ferry  by  him  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  community  and  advanta- 
geous to  St.  Louis.  In  the  period  between 
1835  and  1840,  when  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis 
was  threatened  with  a  diversion  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  meetings  and  measures  which  resulted 
in  the  work  for  preventing  the  diversion.  He 
was  a  man  of  popular  manners,  and  was 
chosen  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  in  1851. 
He  was  never  married,  and  at  his  death  he 
left  his  large  fortune  to  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  their  children. 

Christy,  John  Macmillan,  physician 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  homeopathic 
practitioners  in  southwest  Missouri,  was  born 
in  Hillsboro,  Kentucky,  August  8,  185 1,  son 
of  Ambrose  Barnett  and  Eliza  Jane  (Logan) 
Christy,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ken- 


tucky. His  father  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Christy,  whose  home  was  for  many  years  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  and  who  emi- 
grated from  that  State  into  Kentucky,  where 
he  reared  his  family.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Logan,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, whose  boyhood  was  spent  among 
the  pioneers  of  that  State.  William  Logan's 
father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
earliest  permanent  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  man  possessed  of  great  hardihood  and 
strength  of  character.  He  and  his  family 
lived  among  the  Indians  for  many  years,  en- 
during hardships  such  as  are  utterly  unknown 
by  the  present  generation.  His  son,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  When 
Dr.  Christy  was  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  his 
parents,  with  their  family,  left  Kentucky  and 
removed  to  Missouri,  locating  at  Fayette- 
ville,  in  Johnson  County,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
This  was  in  1870,  and  he  continued  in  busi- 
ness at  that  point  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1876.  His  mother  is  still  living  at 
Fayetteville.  The  early  education  of  John  M. 
Christy  was  received  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  State,  and  at  the  Samuel's  Sem- 
inary, at  Poplar  Plains,  where  the  family  re- 
sided for  several  years.  After  leaving  the 
seminary  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the 
Kentucky  State  University  at  Lexington. 
While  a  student  in  this  institution  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Missouri,  and  for  the  first 
four  years  of  his  residence  in  this  State  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  meantime  he  had  begun  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  experience  as  a  teacher,  in  1874,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Hedges,  at  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri,  as  a  student.  In  1882 
he  graduated  from  the  New  York  Home- 
opathic Medical  College,  immediately  after 
which  he  located  in  Butler,  Missouri,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  for  years  been 
examining  physician  for  several  leading  in- 
surance companies  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. Dr.  Christy  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Missouri  Institute  of  Medicine,  a  director 
and  stockholder  in  the  Missouri  State  Bank 
of  Butler,  and  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  which  he  has  served  as  deacon. 
He  and  his  family  occupy  a  handsome  resi- 
dence about  a  block  from  the  public  square 
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in  Butler.  He  has  at  various  times  owned 
"several  fine  farms  in  Bates  County,  and  is 
now  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  county.  This  property  is  being  greatly 
improved  by  him,  and  contains,  among  other 
picturesque  features,  a  lake,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  park,  with  attractive  driveways. 
Through  the  assistance  of  Congressman  De 
Armond,  the  lake  has  been  stocked  with  fish 
from  the  hatcheries  at  Manhattan,  Iowa. 
One  characteristic  which  is  well  known  of 
Dr.  Christy  is  his  indefatigable  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  what  he  undertakes — 
which  he  performs  largely  through  his  diplo- 
macy— ^being  easy  and  graceful  in  manner  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  Dr.  Christy  was  married,  at  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri,  September  3,  1873,  ^^ 
Telitha  Frances  Ellis,  daughter  of  James 
Ellis,  a  prominent  farmer  residing  near  War- 
rensburg.  They  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter,  Stella  A.,  now  a  student  at  Christian  Col- 
lege, at  Columbia,  Missouri.  She  is  a  very 
talented  young  lady,  being  a  natural  elocu- 
tionist, in  which  art  she  has  attained  quite 
an-  extended  reputation  for  one  so  young, 
having  been  awarded  several  medals.  She  is 
also  very  proficient  in  music,  and  plays  with 
admirable  skill  on  piano,  mandolin  and  gui- 
tar, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Christian 
College  Orchestra  and  Mandolin  Clubs.  In 
addition  to  her  music,  she  ranks  high  in  her 
classes.  Dr.  Christy  is  a  man  of  influence  in 
the  community  in  which  he  has  resided  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years.  In  public  matters  he 
takes  a  deep  interest.  He  is  a  staunch  Dem- 
ocrat, but  has  never  consented  to  fill  public 
office,  preferring  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  maintains  an  enviable  reputation. 

Christadelphians.— Or  ^'Brothers  of 
Christ,"  a  small  sect  of  Christians,  recogniz- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  of  equal 
authority ;  believing  that  God  will  call  to  eter- 
nal life  all  who  love  Him  in  this  life,  and  that 
they  shall  repeople  the  earth,  while  all  who 
have  not  caught  the  immortal  principle  will 
perish;  rejecting  a  personal  devil;  recogniz- 
ing Christ  as  prophet,  priest  and  king,  the 
first  fulfilled  when  He  came  to  the  world,  the 
second  being  now  fulfilled  in  His  interces- 
sion for  believers,  and  the  third  to  be  fulfilled 
when  He  shall  come  again  to  reign  on  the 


earth  in  person.  In  1890  there  were  two  or- 
ganizations of  Christadelphians  in  Missouri. 

Christian  Alliance. — ^A  religious  so- 
ciety which  is  of  New  York  origin,  and  is  de- 
signed to  bring  together  members  of  all  reli- 
gious bodies  in  an  effort  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  betterment  of  mankind. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  organized  a  church  bear- 
ing this  name  at  Nineteenth  and  Morgan 
Streets,  in  St.  Louis,  in  1895.  The  work  lan- 
guished after  a  time  and  the  society  was  prac- 
tically disbanded,  but  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
old  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
Seventeenth  and  Locust  Streets,  May  29, 
1898,  it  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
"Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance."  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Training  Home, 
at  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Locust 
Streets,  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  new  organization. 

Christian   Brothers'    College.— In 

1849  Archbishop  Kenrick  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers,  founded 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  France,  to  send  representatives  to  St.  Louis 
to  establish  there  a  Catholic  educational 
institution  for  young  men.  In  response  to 
this  invitation  three  members  of  that  brother- 
hood, which  now  numbers  over  sixteen  thou- 
sand, and  has  under  its  tuition  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  more  than  live  hundred 
thousand  pupils,  came  to  St.  Louis  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  institution,  which  is  now 
widely  known.  The  Christian  Brothers'  Col- 
lege of  that  city  was  the  second  institution  of 
its  kind  founded  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  first  conducted  in  what  was  known  as 
"Bishop  Rosati's  Old  Palace,"  near  the  Ca- 
thedral. The  year  following  their  coming  to 
St.  Louis  the  Brothers  took  charge  of  the 
parochial  school  of  the  Jesuit  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Walnut  Streets.  From 
there  they  removed  to  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Cerre  Streets,  where  they  opened  a 
school  in  1850.  In  1851  they  removed  to  the 
corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  In 
1853  Brother  Patrick  became  director  of  the 
school,  and  in  1855  it  was  incorporated  as 
the  "Academy  of  Christian  Brothers."  In 
1 871  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  col- 
lege, on  Easton  Avenue,  near  King's  High- 
way, was  purchased,  and  in  1882  the  institu- 
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tion  was  removed  to  handsome  buildings 
erected  on  this  valuable  property.  The  tract 
of  land  owned  by  the  Brothers  contains  about 
thirty-five  acres,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque site  for  an  institution  of  this  character. 
The  average  annual  attendance  of  the  college 
is  now  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
among  its  graduates  are  numbered  many 
prominent  men  residing  in  St.  Louis  and 
elsewhere. 

Christian  Church. — No  one  can  un- 
derstand the  history  nor  appreciate  the  reli- 
gious movement  known  as  the  "Current 
Reformation,"  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  religious  society  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  comparatively  sparse. 
Cities  were  not  large,  and  villages  were  small 
^nd  far  apart.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
lived  on  farms  in  the  country.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  and  all  the  Protestant 
parties  that  had  their  origin  in  the  old  world, 
were  represented  here.  The  Protestant 
churches  were  divided  and  warring  with  each 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relentless  war 
that  still  rages  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
bodies.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  discus- 
sions on  doctrinal  differences  were  rife.  The 
creeds  were  a  source  of  perpetual  contro- 
versy, often  degenerating  into  angry  and 
bitter  quarrels.  There  was  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ministers  for  even  the  small  popu- 
lation then  in  the  country,  and  the  divisions, 
alienations  and  estrangements  made  it  im- 
possible to  care  for  the  churches  or  evange- 
lize the  people.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  was  providentially  (and,  as  he  thought, 
temporarily)  in  this  country,  was  moved  by 
the  sad  spectacle  which  he  everywhere  beheld, 
to  seek  for  a  basis  of  union  and  co-operation 
among  all  the  followers  of  our  dear  Lord. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  education  and  rare  cul- 
ture, an  able  minister  of  the  word,  a  man  of 
profound  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and 
one  of  acknowledged  piety  and  godliness. 
After  much  reflection  and  earnest  prayer,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  existing  conditions, 
he  wrote  and  published  the  following  "Dec- 
laration and  Address" : 

Proposition  i.  That  the  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth  is  essentially,  intentionally  and 
constitutionally  one;  consisting  of  all  those 


in  every  place  that  profess  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  him  in  all  things 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  mani- 
fest the  same  by  their  tempers  and  conduct^ 
and  of  none  else,  as  none  else  can  be  truly 
and  properly  called  Christians. 

2.  That  although  the  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth  must  necessarily  exist  in  particu- 
lar and  distinct  societies,  locally  separate  one 
from  another,  yet  there  ought  to  be  na 
schisms,  no  uncharitable  divisions  among 
them.  They  ought  to  receive  each  other  as 
Christ  Jesus  hath  also  received  them,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  And  for  this  purpose  they 
ought  all  to  walk  by  the  same  rule ;  to  mind 
and  speak  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  perfectly 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
same  judgment. 

3.  That  in  order  to  do  this,  nothing  ought 
to  be  inculcated  upon  Christians  as  articles  of 
faith,  nor  required  of  them  as  terms  of  com- 
munion, but  what  is  expressly  taught  and 
enjoined  upon  them  in  the  word  of  God.  Nor 
ought  anything  to  be  admitted,  as  of  divine 
obligation,  in  their  church  constitution  and 
managements,  but  what  is  expressly  enjoined 
by  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  upon  the  New  Testament 
Church,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  ap- 
proved precedent.  • 

4.  That,  although  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, making  together  but  one  perfect  and 
entire  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  for  the 
edification  and  salvation  of  the  church,  and, 
therefore,  in  that  respect,  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated; yet,  as  to  what  directly  and  properly 
belongs  to  their  immediate  object,  the  New 
Testament  is  as  perfect  a  constitution  for  the 
worship,  discipline  and  government  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  and  as  perfect  a  rule 
for  the  particular  duties  of  its  members,  as 
the  Old  Testament  was  for  the  worship,  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  Old  Testament 
Church,  and  the  particular  duties  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

5.  That  with  respect  to  the  commands  and 
ordinances  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  where 
the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the  express 
time  or  manner  of  performance,  if  any  such 
there  be,  no  human  authority  has  power  to 
interfere,  in  order  to  supply  the  supposed  de- 
ficiency, by  making  laws  for  the  church ;  nor 
can  anything  more  be  required  of  Christians 
in  such  cases,  but  only  that  they  so  observe- 
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these  commands  and  ordinances  as  will  evi- 
dently answer  the  declared  and  obvious  end 
of  their  institution.  Much  less  has  any  hu- 
man authority  power  to  impose  new  com- 
mands or  ordinances  upon  the  church  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  not  enjoined. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  received  into  the  faith 
or  worship  of  the  church,  or  be  made  a  term 
of  communion  among  Christians,  that  is  not 
as  old  as  the  New  Testament. 

6.  That  although  inferences  and  deduc- 
tions from  Scripture  premises,  when  fairly 
inferred,  may  be  truly  called  the  doctrine  of 
God's  holy  word,  yet  are  they  not  formally 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  Christians 
farther  than  they  perceive  the  connection, 
and  evidently  see  that  they  are  so ;  for  their 
faith  must  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  and  veracity  of  God.  There- 
fore, no  such  deductions  can  be  made  terms 
of  communion,  but  do  properly  belong  to  the 
after  and  progressive  edification  of  the 
church.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  de- 
ductions or  inferential  truths  ought  to  have 
any  place  in  the  church's  confession. 

7.  That  although  doctrinal  exhibitions  of 
the  great  system  of  divine  truths,  and  defen- 
sive testimonies  in  opposition  to  prevailing 
errors,  be  highly  expedient,  and  the  more  full 
and  explicit  they  be  for  those  purposes,  the 
better ;  yet,  as  these  must  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure the  effect  of  human  reasoning,  and,  of 
course,  must  contain  many  inferential  truths, 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  terms  of  Christian 
communion,  unless  we  suppose,  what  is  con- 
trary to  fact,  that  none  have  a  right  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  but  such  as  possess 
a  very  clear  and  decisive  judgment,  or  are 
come  to  a  very  high  degree  of  doctrinal  in- 
formation ;  whereas,  the  church  from  the  be- 
ginning did,  and  ever  will,  consist  of  little 
children  and  young  men,  as  well  as  fathers. 

8.  That,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  persons 
should  have  a  particular  knowledge  or  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  all  divinely-revealed 
truths  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  church,  neither  should  they,  for  this  pur- 
pose, be  required  to  make  a  profession  more 
extensive  than  their  knowledge ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  their  having  a  due  measure  of 
scriptural  self-knowledge  respecting  their 
lost  and  perishing  condition  by  nature  and 
practice,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  accompanied  with  a  profession 
of  their  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Him,  in  all 


things,  according  to  His  word,  is  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  ad- 
mission into  His  church. 

9.  That  all  that  are  enabled  through  grace 
to  make  such  a  profession,  and  to  manifest 
the  reality  of  it  in  their  tempers  and  conduct, 
should  consider  each  other  as  the  precious 
saints  of  God;  should  love  each  other  as 
brethren,  children  of  the  same  family  and 
Father,  temples  of  the  same  Spirit,  members 
of  the  same  body,  subjects  of  the  same  gfrace, 
objects  of  the  same  divine  love,  bought  with 
the  same  price,  and  joint  heirs  of  the  same 
inheritance.  Whom  God  hath  thus  joined  to- 
gether, no  man  should  dare  to  put  asunder. 

10.  That  division  among  the  Christians  is 
a  horrid  evil,  fraught  with  many  evils.  It  is 
anti-Christian,  as  it  destroys  the  visible  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  as  if  He  were  divided 
against  himself,  excluding  and  excommuni- 
cating a  part  of  himself.  It  is  anti-scriptural, 
as  being  strictly  prohibited  by  His  sovereign 
authority;  a  direct  violation  of  His  express 
command.  It  is  anti-natural,  as  it  excites 
Christians  to  condemn,  to  hate  and  to  oppose 
one  another,  who  are  bound  by  the  highest 
and  most  endearing  obligations  to  love  each 
other  as  brethren,  even  as  Christ  has  loved 
them.  In  a  word,  it  is  productive  of  con- 
fusion and  of  every  evil  work. 

11.  That  (in  some  instances)  a  partial  neg- 
lect of  the  expressly  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
(in  others)  an  assumed  authority  for  making 
the  approbation  of  human  opinions  and  hu- 
man inventions  a  term  of  communion,  by  in- 
troducing them  into  the  constitution,  faith  or 
worship  of  the  church,  are,  and  have  been, 
the  immediate,  obvious  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged causes  of  all  the  corruptions  and 
divisions  that  ever  have  taken  place  in  the 
Church  of  God. 

12.  That  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection  and  purity  of  the 
church  upon  earth  is,  first,  that  none  be  re- 
ceived as  members  but  such  as,  having  that 
due  measure  of  scriptural  self-knowledge  de- 
scribed above,  do  profess  their  faith  in  Christ 
and  obedience  to  Him  in  all  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures ;  nor,  secondly,  that  any 
be  retained  in  her  communion  longer  than 
they  continue  to  manifest  the  reality  of  their 
profession  by  their  temper  and  conduct; 
thirdly,  that  her  ministers,  duly  and  scriptur- 
ally  qualified,  inculcate  none  other  things 
than  those  very  articles  of  faith  and  holiness 
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expressly  revealed  and  enjoined  in  the  word 
of  God.  Lastly,  that  in  all  their  administra- 
tions they  keep  close  by  the  observance  of 
all  divine  ordinances,  after  the  example  of  the 
primitive  church,  exhibited  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, without  any  additions  whatsoever  of 
human  opinions  or  inventions  of  men. 

13.  Lastly,  that  if  any  circumstantials  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  observance  of 
divine  ordinances  be  not  found  upon  the  page 
of  express  revelation,  such,  and  such  only,  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  this  purpose 
should  be  adopted  under  the  title  of  human 
expedience,  without  any  pretense  to  a  more 
sacred  origin,  so  that  any  subsequent  altera- 
tion or  difference  in  the  observance  of  these 
things  might  produce  no  contention  nor  di- 
vision in  the  church. 

While  considering  and  discussing  with  his 
brethren  this  remarkable  document,  his  son, 
Alexander,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  a  theolog- 
ical student,  and  now  a  young  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  arrived  on  the  scene.  Father  and 
son  together,  both  unusually  gifted  men,  ex- 
amined the  "Declaration  and  Address"  in  all 
its  bearings,  not  only  on  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  churches,  but  on  its  necessary 
effect  on  the  orthodoxy  and  usages  of  the 
Protestant  Evangelical  Churches.  The  result 
of  these  deliberations  was  the  launching  of  a 
new  movement  to  unite  the  warring  factions, 
by  what  was,  in  fact,  an  effort  to  restore  so 
much  as  had  been  lost  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  in  doctrine,  faith  and  manners.  In 
this  effort,  restoration,  rather  than  reforma- 
tion, became  the  battle-cry,  and  the  end  pro- 
posed, the  union  in  one  body,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  all  the  children  of  God.  Whether  the 
movement  was  wise,  and  whether  the  basis 
presented  in  this  address  was  broad  enough 
and  scriptural,  may  be  questioned,  but  the 
motive  that  prompted  must  forever  be  com- 
mended, and  especially  now,  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  century  which  has  made  such 
marvelous  strides  toward  the  unity  of  the 
race,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  churches  to  which  the  elder 
Campbell  ministered,  in  some  good  part  at 
least,  became  the  nucleus  for  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Christian  Church,  or  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. They  themselves  prefer  to  be  called 
Churches  of  Christ,  or  Christian  Churches, 
without  prefix  or  suffix. 


After  the  inauguration  of  this  new  move- 
ment in  western  Pennsylvania,  it  was  found 
that  able  ministers  in  the  denominations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  had  themselves 
felt  the  need  of  some  movement  that  would 
heal  division,  banish  unprofitable  contro- 
versy, and  answer  the  prayer  of  our  Lord 
"that  these  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  and 
I  are  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
Thou  hast  sent  me."  Chief  among  those 
who  championed  the  cause  of  the  restoration, 
and  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, was  his  son,  Alexander,  than  whom  the 
century  has  produced  no  more  eminent 
preacher,  editor  or  polemic.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  for  a  united  Christendom, 
the  discussions  took  a  wide  range  and  excited 
great  interest  throughout  both  continents. 
These  included  the  place  of  the  current  creeds 
of  the  churches ;  the  place  of  the  current  or- 
thodox theology  and  its  relations  to  the  con- 
version of  the  world  and  the  edification  of 
the  body  of  Christ;  the  questions  of  regen- 
eration, or  the  new  birth ;  of  conversion,  and 
of  sanctification ;  the  office  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the  world 
and  the  sanctification  of  the  church ;  ordi- 
nances, their  place,  purpose  and  value;  and, 
incidentally,  church  organization  and  disci- 
pline, name  of  the  church,  and  co-operation 
for  missionary  work.  Alexander  Campbell 
soon  discovered  that  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
plan  the  supreme  need  of  the  people  was  a 
wider  and  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He,  therefore,  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  American  college  in  which 
the  Bible  was  a  text-book,  and  in  which  a 
part  of  every  day  was  devoted  to  teaching  it 
to  all  the  college  classes.  He  was  not  the 
first  to  found  a  theological  seminary ;  in  fact, 
in  the  current  meaning,  he  was  opposed  to 
such  a  seminary,  but  he  held  that  no  college 
education  was  complete  without  a  thorough 
and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible.  With  the 
ongoing  of  the  movement,  many  uneducated 
and  some  illiterate  men  became  ministers. 
But  Campbell  stood  for  the  best  education^ 
the  highest  culture,  and  consecration  in  the 
ministry.  He  devoted  his  great  head  and 
heart,  and  his  wonderful  vitality,  to  this  plea. 
He  departed  this  life  at  a  ripe  old  age,  having 
lived  to  ^ee  more  than  half  a  million  of  men 
and  women,  true  and  brave  for  the  right,  as- 
sociated with  him. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  early  in  the 
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century,  about  the  time  of  the  movement  in- 
augitrated  by  the  Campbells,  if  not  before, 
among  the  Methodists  had  arisen  a  move- 
ment for  Christian  union,  headed  by  one 
O'Kelly,  whose  associates  were  known  as 
O'Kellyite  Christians ;  these  emphasized 
chiefly  the  name,  and  a  simpler  ecclesiastical 
machinery  than  that  used  by  the  Methodists. 
Out  of  this  movement,  or  influenced  by  it, 
came  an  eloquent  and  powerful  young 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Joel  H.  Haden,  who  stood 
'  not  only  for  a  scriptural  name,  but  for  a 
united  church,  on  the  one  foundation  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone.  Mr.  Haden,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher,  found  himself  in  south- 
ern Kentucky,  when  he  heard  of  the  Rev. 
Barton  W.  Stone,  of  central  Kentucky,  a  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  preacher,  who  was 
also  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  was  feeling  after  some  plan  for 
the  unity  of  the  church  by  a  return  to  New 
Testament  doctrine  and  the  ancient  order  of 
things.  These  two  young  men  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  "Declaration  and  Ad- 
dress," embraced  the  views  of  the  Campbells, 
and  became  tremendous  factors  in  creating  a 
sentiment  among  the  people,  which  made  the 
way  of  the  movement  comparatively  easy  in 
that  hospitable  old  commonwealth.  About 
the  same  time,  influenced  largely  by  the 
Christian  system,  and  by  the  "Millennial 
Harbinger,"  published  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
while  he  was  for  a  time  associated  with  the 
Baptists,  a  widespread  sentiment  favorable 
to  the  restoration  movement  prevailed 
among  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Kentucky. 
Such  distinguished  Baptist  ministers  as  Jere- 
miah Varden  (for  a  time),  Jacob  Creath,  Sr., 
Jacob  Creath,  Jr.,  John  Smith  (known  as 
"Raccoon"  John  Smith),  Samuel  Rogers  and 
John  Rogers,  the  Mortons,  John  T.  John- 
son, and  a  host  of  others  who  wrought  vali- 
antly, came  out  boldly  and  took  their  place 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  advocacy  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.  These  men 
thus  banded  together  soon  made  the  new  or- 
ganization one  of  the  mightiest  forces  in  the 
State,  and  it  continues  among  the  first,  if  it  is 
not  the  first,  to-day.  From  Kentucky  many 
of  these  pioneer  preachers,  with  many  of 
their  members,  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  farther  west.  In  Ohio  they  found 
a  considerable  religious  element  ready  for  the 


new  movement,  some  prominent  ministers 
already  advocating  reform.  Among  these 
were  such  men  as  that  eloquent  and  polished 
gentleman  David  S.  Burnet,  Dr.  Robinson, 
A.  B.  Green,  Philander  Green,  Aylette 
Raines,  Harrison  Jones,  and  the  four  Errett 
brothers.  The  Western  Reserve  was  at  first 
the  chief  field  of  their  operations.  Here  they 
were  aided  by  the  Campbells,  father  and  son, 
and  a  great  company  of  the  people,  with 
many  of  their  ministers,  embraced  what  was 
called  the  "new  faith,"  but  what  was  really 
the  old  faith,  as  old  as  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  This  movement  became  known 
as  the  Disciples'  Church,  chiefly  because 
there  was  already  in  the  field  a  body  of  re- 
formers known  as  Christians,  who  were  Uni- 
tarian and  Pedobaptist,  and  with  whom  the 
new  movement  had  no  sympathy. 

The  Disciples  in  Ohio  have  become  an  im- 
portant factor  among  the  religious  forces  of 
that  great  State.  Cincinnati  has  been  for 
many  years  considered  a  sort  of  headquar- 
ters, and  the  Board  of  Missionary  Work, 
with  their  secretaries,  are  located  there.  The 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  that  of  Church  Ex- 
tension in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Indiana  in  an  early  day  became  active  in 
the  restoration  movement,  and  had  among  its 
early  ministers  such  men  as  John  O'Kane, 
Love  Jameson,  John  B.  New,  James  Mat- 
thews, H.  R.  Pritchard  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. 

From  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, but  especially  from 

Christiu  Chorch  Kentucky,  there  came 
Ifl  MIsioari.  with  the  early  settlers  of 

Missouri  a  considerable 
body  of  men  and  women  already  committed 
to  the  new  movement.  Such  preachers  as 
Samuel  Rogers,  Thomas  and  James  McBride, 
Thomas  Thompson,  William  Reed,  Thomas 
M.  Allen,  Marcus  Wills,  Joel  H.  Haden,  Dr. 
David  T.  Morton,  Jacob  Creath,  Jr*,  John 
Shanks,  Esom  Ballinger,  Henry  Thomas,  Al- 
len Wright,  and  others  less  prominent,  were 
on  Missouri  soil,  some  of  them  before  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  all  of 
them  soon  thereafter.  They  wrought  in  the 
centers  of  the  sparse  population,  but  preach- 
ing for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  and 
neglecting  the  cities,  which  will  account  for 
the  fact  that  even  to-day  the  church  has  such 
meager  numbers  in  the  larger  cities  which 
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have  grown  up  in  the  State.  Before  these 
pioneers  had  all  passed  away,  there  came  a 
younger  generation  of  gifted  men,  to  whom 
the  church  is  greatly  indebted.  These  were 
for  the  most  part  men  who  had  enjoyed  bet- 
ter educational  advantages  than  had  their 
predecessors.  Many  were  graduates  of 
Bethany  College,  in  Virginia,  a  college 
founded  and  presided  over  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  some  were  graduates  of  other 
institutions ;  none,  however,  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  any  theological  seminary.  The 
Bethany  graduates  were  Alexander  Proctor, 
Moses  E.  Lard,  John  W.  McGarvey,  Noah 
W.  Miller,  William  H.  Robinson,  Henry  S. 
Earl,  H.  H.  Haley,  John  A.  Brooks,  B.  H. 
Smith,  James  A.  Meng,  A.  E.  Higgason,  G. 
H.  Plattenburg,  F.  W.  Allen,  and  perhaps 
others  whose  names  are  not  now  recalled. 
From  the  University  of  Missouri  came  L.  B. 
Wilkes,  Joseph  K.  Rogers,  John  C.  Risk,  T. 
P.  Haley,  and  later  John  H.  Duncan,  Richard 
Gentry,  L.  H.  Otto  and  G.  A.  Hoffman. 
Other  institutions  and  other  States  gave  the 
church  many  strong  men,  such  as  S.  S. 
Church,  from  Illinois;  David  P.  Henderson, 
Dr.  James  Shannon,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri University ;  A.  B.  Jones,  of  Tennessee ; 
William  J.  Pettigrew,  of  Pennsylvania ;  J.  W. 
Monser,  of  Illinois,  and  others  of  equal  abil- 
ity and  prominence.  In  still  later  years,  Ken- 
tucky University  has  contributed  many  of  her 
sons,  who  have  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
splendid  service  for  the  cause  for  which  the 
church  stands.  Among  these  were  J.  W. 
Mountjoy,  J.  H.  Hardin,  Charles  B.  Edgar, 
O.  A.  Carr,  W.  H.  Oldham,  James  B.  Jones, 
A.  W.  Kokendoffer  and  others.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  Christian  University 
(noted  elsewhere)  has  also  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  preaching  force  of  Missouri, 
and  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  younger  ministry  were  prepared  for 
their  work  in  this  deserving  institution. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  that  large  and 
efficient  number  of  preachers  who,  without 
the  advantages  of  collegiate  education,  have 
done  splendid  service  for  the  church. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  church  in 

Missouri,  the  wise  leaders 

EdncatioMl  began  to*  plead  for  better 

littititiois.         educational       advantages 

for  the  young  people  of 

the  church.      It  was  a  singular  providence 

that  in  order  to  supply  this  need  it  was  de- 


termined to  build  a  first-class  college  for 
young  ladies  under  the  splendid  motto :  "No 
distinction  of  sex  in  the  realm  of  thought." 
Christian  College,  at  Columbia,  was,  there- 
fore, founded  in  1850,  and  began  its  splendid 
career  under  the  presidency  of  that  accom- 
plished scholar  and  peerless  teacher,  John 
Augustus  Williams,  of  Kentucky.  Whatever 
success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  minis- 
try in  the  State  is  largely  due  to  the  hundreds 
of  noble  Christian  women  who  were  educated 
in  this  splendid  Christian  school.  Hard  by 
the  university,  its  presence  has  influenced  a 
host  of  young  men,  the  brothers,  friends  and 
sweethearts  of  the  pupils  of  Christian  Col- 
lege, to  enter  the  university,  and  it  has  thus 
proved  a  double  blessing  to  the  church  and 
to  the  State. 

About  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Chris- 
tian College,  D.  P.  Henderson  and  others 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  g^eat 
university  at  Canton.  It  was  placed  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  on  an  ele- 
vation near  the  town,  which  overlooked  parts 
of  three  great  States.  It  was  hoped  to  make 
it  the  great  school  of  the  churches  in  Mis- 
souri, Illinois  and  Iowa.  A  splendid  building 
was  erected,  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  toward  its  endowment,  but  the  Civil 
War  came  on,  securities  were  lost,  and  the 
school  was  practically  broken  up.  In  the 
meantime  both  Iowa  and  Illinois  had  estab- 
lished colleges  of  their  own,  the  public  school 
system  was  enlarged,  and  our  normal  schools 
and  the  State  University  were  more  and  more 
the  favorites  of  the  public.  As  a  conse- 
quence Christian  University,  with  very  little 
endowment,  has  had  a  hard  struggle  in  the 
contest.  She  has,  however,  proved  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  State.  Her  graduates  and  stu- 
dents are  found  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in 
the  medical  profession,  in  the  halls  of  State 
and  national  legislation,  and  a  great  com- 
pany of  both  men  and  women  are  among  the 
most  honored  and  useful  citizens  of  the  State. 

In  later  years  other  schools  and  colleges 
were  founded,  too  many,  indeed,  but  their 
overzeal  must  be  put  down  as  evidence  that 
the  church  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  lib- 
eral culture.  After  the  Civil  War,  which  left 
so  many  desolated  homes,  the  cry  of  orphan 
g^rls  touched  the  great  heart  of  the  church, 
and  the  Female  C)rphan  School  was  born. 
From  this  institution,  both  at  Camden  Pointy 
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its  former  location,  and  at  Fulton,  have  come 
many  of  the  very  best  and  most  liberally  edu- 
-cated  women  of  the  State.  Many  of  these 
are  consecrated  teachers,  while  many  others 
are  honored  wives  and  mothers.  Without 
the  advantages  freely  given  them  at  this 
school,  they  would  have  lived  in  obscurity, 
and  some  of  them  would  have  been  burdens 
to  society.  No  greater  or  better  work  has 
been  done  by  the  church  than  this  provision 
for  orphan  g^rls.  It  is  hoped  that  some  large- 
Tiearted  and  benevolent  man  or  woman  may 
"be  raised  up  who  will  lift  it  out  of  trouble  and 
•complete  its  endowment. 

The  Missouri  churches  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  meager 

Charch  Literature,  literature  of  the  denom- 
ination. Rev.  J.  W.  Mc- 
•Garvey,  who  was  for  several  years  a  Missouri 
preacher, published  a  "Commentary  on  Acts," 
which  had  an  extensive  sale,  and  is  still  much 
in  demand.  Moses  E.  Lard,  while  a  pas- 
tor in  Liberty,  published  a  volume,  "Lard's 
Review  of  Jeter's  Book,"  the  latter  entitled 
^'Campbellism  Examined."  This  book  also 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and  was  never  ex- 
celled as  a  logical  and  forcible  presentation 
of  the  plea  for  which  the  churches  stand. 
Its  spirit  and  tone  were  sometimes  harsh,  but 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written.  George  W.  Longan  was  the 
author  of  several  books,  and  contributed  a 
large  number  of  weighty  articles  on  current 
issues  to  the  weeklies  and  to  the  "Christian 
Quarterly."  T.  P.  Haley  wrote  a  volume  of 
historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  Mis- 
souri churches  and  preachers,  published  un- 
der the  title,  "The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation." 
Dr.  Garrison,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  a  volu- 
minous writer,  not  only  in  the  excellent 
weekly  which  he  edits,  but  in  several  volumes, 
chiefly  devotional  in  character.  The  little 
work  styled  "Alone  with  God"  has  been  read 
by  thousands,  and  has  strengthened  their 
faith  and  deepened  their  piety.  D.  R.  Dungan, 
now  president  of  Christian  University,  has 
published  several  volumes  in  the  form  of  re- 
ligious fiction,  the  most  popular  of  which  is 
styled  "On  the  Rock."  Weeklies,  monthlies 
and  quarterlies,  of  more  or  less  literary  merit, 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by 
Missouri  preachers.  At  present  "The  Chris- 
tian Evangelist"  may  be  said  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Missouri  churches,  so  far  as  they  have 


one,  for  all  papers  and  magazines  are  indi- 
vidual or  corporate  enterprises.  The  churches 
are  composed  very  largely  of  the  reading 
class,  and  the  journal  named  has  a  wide  cir- 
culation. There  are  other  worthy  papers,  but 
of  less  note. 

In  mention  of  ministers  in  this  article, 
no  titles  have  been  used, 
Qeneral  and  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
StttittlcAl.  stances.    It  is  not  to  be 

'  inferred,  however,  that  the 

omission  is  out  of  want  of  respect  for  them, 
nor  that  they  are  all  without  literary  or 
honorary  degrees,  or  that  all  are  equal  in 
learning.  In  the  attempt  at  restoration, 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of 
scripture  precedent,  and  since  no  apostle  or 
New  Testament  minister  bore  any  title,  hon- 
orary or  otherwise,  it  became  the  unwritten 
law  in  the  church  that  their  ministers  must 
bear  no  titles.  Yet,  in  later  years,  a  few- 
brethren  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  or  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
colleges  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  by 
courtesy  a  large  number  have  become 
doctors.  While  it  is  fitting  that  real  literary 
and  scientific  merit  should  receive  recogni- 
tion, it  is  really  doubtful  whether  the  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  who  said,  "Be  ye  not 
called  master,"  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
seek  such  distinction. 

The  churches  in  the  State  have  multiplied 
rapidly,  especially  since  the  Civil  War.  At 
the  last  convention,  held  in  Moberly,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Missions  reported  1400 
congregations  organized  for  Christian  work, 
about  800  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
157,000  communicants.  The  latter  class 
represent  not  less  than  600,000  souls,  each 
communicant  representing  at  least  four 
others  in  sympathy  with  the  church  and  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping.  In  goverriment,  the 
churches  are  congregational  and  independ- 
ent, but  for  missionary  and  educational  work 
there  is  voluntary  co-operation  with  a  com- 
plete organization.  During  the  past  year 
there  was  raised  for  missions,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  sum  of  $85,000.  The  church 
property  in  the  State  is  roughly  estimated  to 
be  worth  $2,500,000.  More  new  church 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  last  decade 
than  in  any  other  ten  years  of  its  history. 
The  growth  has  been  particularly  rapid  in  the 
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central  and  northern  counties.  In  one,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  there 
Ve  twenty-two  churches. 

The  growth  of  the  church  in  Kansas  City 

has   been  very  marked  in 
In  Kaitu  City.       recent   years.     The   rapid 

development  of  the  city 
has  brought  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  from  the  counties  in 
the  State  where  the  church  is  strongest.  The 
First  Church  was  organized  late  in  the  '50's, 
and  until  some  years  after  the  Civil  War 
there  was  but  one  congregation  in  the  city. 
There  are  now  twelve  congregations,  with 
four  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  5,000  souls.  At  no  time 
in  its  history  has  the  church  been  more 
united,  harmonious  and  aggressive,  and  at 
no  time  has  its  growth  been  more  rapid  or  its 
outlook  more  encouraging  than  it  is  to-day. 
Thomas  P.  Haley. 

The  first  congregation  of  Christians  in 
Missouri,  willing  to  be 
The  Cborcb  In  known  as  Christians  only, 
St.  Unit.  or    Disciples    of    Christ, 

was  organized  in  St. 
Louis,  February  19,  1837,  by  Robert  B.  Fife, 
not  a  preacher,  but  a  devout  and  faithful  man 
of  God.  For  a  time  the  congregation  met  in 
the  Sheppard  Schoolhouse,  opposite  the 
courthouse,  but  by  death  and  removal  their 
number  was  so  reduced  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  cease  meeting  as  a  separate  congre- 
gation. The  few  members  who  remained 
met  with  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
until  the  year  1842,  when  the  church  was 
reorganized,  Robert  B.  Fife  still  being  the 
leader. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  Wainwright 
Schoolhouse,  then  in  Lyceum  Hall,  northeast 
corner  of  Pine  and  Third  Streets,  until  finally 
the  congregation  bought  a  lot  on  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Franklin  Avenue  and  erected  a 
modest  frame  structure.  Outgrowing  these 
quarters,  they  later  built  a  two-story  brick 
church  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street, 
now  Broadway,  north  of  Franklin  Avenue. 

In  1863,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
business  section,  the  church  disposed  of  its 
Broadway  property  and  bought  an  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and 
Olive  Streets,  where  it  remained  until  about 
the  year  1889,  when  it  built  and  moved  to  the 


stone  building  in  which  it  now  worships,  on 
Locust  Street,  near  Compton  Avenue.  Among 
the  ministers  who  served  this  First  Church 
were  the  following:  Joseph  S.  Patton,  Samuel 
S.  Church,  Alexander  Proctor,  B.  H.  Smith, 
Henry  H.  Haley,  W.  J.  Pettigrew,  John  A. 
Brooks,  W.  H.  Hopson,  O.  A.  Carr,  T.  P. 
Haley,  W.  E.  Hall,  J.  C.  Tully,  O.  A.  Bar- 
tholomew, J.  L.  Parsons,  W.  A.  Foster  and 
the  present  incumbent,  Frank  O.  Fannon. 

When  the  First  Church  moved  west  the 
Second  Church  was  organized,  meeting  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Eighth  and  Mound  Streets,, 
now  in  a  commodious  brick  building  at  Elev- 
enth and  Tyler.  Its  ministers  have  been  Al- 
fred Padon, William  Hatch,  E.V.Rice,  Albert 
Myles.  H.  T.  Buff,  Rev.  Anderson,  J.  H. 
Smart,  J.  A.  Berry,  Chaplain  George  G.  Mul- 
Uns,  W.  W.  Hopkins,  J.  M.  Hoffman  and 
A.  B.  Moore. 

In  the  year  1871  differences  arose  in  the 
First  Church  over  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  religious  worship.  Those  who  main- 
tained that  it  was  entirely  legitimate  were  dis- 
missed, and  organized  the  third  congregation, 
known  as  the  Central  Christian  Church, 
which  met  for  a  time  in  a  hall  on  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  St.  Charles  Streets.  Sub- 
sequently it  occupied  a  building  on  Twenty- 
third  and  Washington  Avenue,  and  after  sell- 
ing this  and  meeting  in  Pickwick  Theater  and 
Garrison  Hall,  it  built  the  brick  church  it  now 
occupies,  on  Finney  Avenue,  near  Grand. 
This  congregation  has  been  served  by  the  fol- 
lowing ministers :  D.  P.  Henderson,  Enos 
Campbell,  Joseph  H.  Foy,  J.  H.  Garrison 
(pulpit  supply),  Calvin  S.  Blackwell,  J.  M. 
Trible,  R.  C.  Cave,  G.  A.  Hoffman  (pulpit 
supply)  and  Frank  G.  Tyrrell. 

In  January,  1890,  during  the  ministry  of 
R.  C.  Cave,  a  division  occurred  in  this  congre- 
gation over  the  fundamentals  of  Christian 
faith.  It  was  a  severe  test  for  many  and  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  about  one-third  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  pastor,  who  organized  what  is 
known  as  the  Non-Sectarian  Church,  on  Lin- 
dell  and  Vandeventer  Avenues,  repudiating 
the  New  Testament  basis  of  the  church. 

The  Fourth  Church  in  St.  Louis  was 
organized  March  19,  1882,  meeting  for  a 
while  in  a  hall  at  4106  North  Broadway,  mov- 
ing into  its  present  home  at  the  corner  of 
Penrose  and  Blair  Streets,  August,  1886.  It 
has  been  served  by  the  following  preachers: 
J.  A.  Berry,  Don  DeSchuUie,  Gay  Waters,  B. 
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W.  Johnson,  T.  W.  Grafton,  W.  B.  Young, 
J.  H.  Foy,  J.  T.  Boone,  W.  H.  Johnson  and 
W.  H.  Kern,  the  present  pastor. 

The  Fifth  Church,  3331  South  Seventh 
Street,  was  organized  in  July,  1889,  growing 
out  of  a  mission  conducted  by  W.  H.  Hop- 
kins and  others,  members  of  the  Second 
Church.  It  has  been  served  by  W.  H.  Kuhne, 
E.  H.  Kellar  and  W.  F.  Haman,  the  present 
incumbent.  The  sixth  congregation,  the  Mt, 
Cabanne  Church,  was  organized  on  January 
I,  1891,  and  installed  at  once  in  the  neat  stone 
building  on  the  corner  of  King's  Highway 
and  Morgan  Street.  O.  A.  Bartholomew, 
G.  A.  Hoffman  and  t>,  R.  Dungan  have  been 
its  pastors,  the  latter  being  in  charge  now. 

The  seventh  congregation,  known  as  Beu- 
lah  Church,  grew  ouf  of  a  mission  Sunday 
school  conducted  by  the  Mt. Cabanne  Church. 
It  was  organized  September  3,  1893,  in  a  new 
chapel,  which  had  been  erected  for  it.  E.  M. 
Smith  has  been  the  efficient  pastor  of  this 
church  from  its  organization.  On  April  i, 
1894,  the  eighth  congregation  was  organized 
as  the  Compton  Heights  Christian  Church. 
It  occupies  a  brick  chapel  on  the  corner  of 
California  and  St.  Vincent  Avenues,  and  has 
been  ministered  to  by  J.  T.  Boone,  W.  B. 
Young,  J.  L.  Parsons  and  W.  W.  Sniff. 

The  church  at  Tuxedo,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Louis,  was  organized  January  6,  1895, 
by  the  work  of  O.  A.  Bartholomew.  E.  N. 
Tucker  and  Luther  Moore  have  been  its  pas- 
tors. On  June  3,  1894,  O.  A.  Bartholomew 
built  and  organized  the  West  End  Church, 
comer  Plymouth  and  Hamilton  Avenues,  and 
has  preached  for  it  since. 

Out  of  the  preaching  of  W.  A.  Foster  and 
others,  the  church  at  Ellendale  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1896,  after  a  protracted  meeting 
conducted  by  H.  E.  Monser.  J.  G.  Encell, 
E.  N.  Tucker  and  W.  W.  Hopkins  have 
preached  here.  The  twelfth  church,  the  Ca- 
rondelet,  grew  out  of  a  mission  conducted  by 
W.  F.  Haman  and  members  of  the  Fifth 
Church,  in  the  latter  part  of  1896.  It  was 
served  for  a  time  by  J.  L.  Parsons  and  after- 
ward by  S.  R.  Lewis. 

Besides  these  twelve  churches,  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  have  a  colored  church  in  South  St. 
Louis,  with  its  own  church  building,  to  which 
E.  W.  Hayes  ministered  as  the  first  pastor. 
It  is  known  as  the  Lasea  Christian  Church. 

The  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  church  was  or- 
ganized by  J.  T.  Boone  and  his  helpers,  and 


though  in  a  different  State,  is  really  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Disciples  in  St.  Louis.  It  is 
a  flourishing  church,  and  has  been  ministered 
to  by  F.  R.  Stutzman,  H.  R.  Trickett,  W.  R. 
Jinnett,  the  present  pastor,  and  others.  The 
City  Mission  Board,  to  which  much  of  the 
growth  of  latter  years  is  due,  was  organized 
May  21,  1888.  The  Christian  Woman's  Be- 
nevolent Association  has  built  and  now  con- 
ducts a  fine  Orphans'  Home  on  Aubert 
Avenue,  near  the  Suburban  Railway.  The 
Christian  Publishing  Company,  the  largest 
publishing  concern  of  the  brotherhood,  was 
organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1873. 

Frank  G.  Tyrrell. 

There  is  no  body  of  Christians  that  has 
spread  with  greater  vigor  in  Missouri,  or 
exhibited  a  greater  adaptation  to  the  habits 
and  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  State  than 
the  Christians,  or  Disciples.  In  many  cases 
they  have  invaded  settled  communities 
where  the  religious  arrangement  seemed 
established  and  complete,  and  in  a  few  years 
built  up  a  church  of  their  own,  equal  in  num- 
bers and  influence  to  either  of  the  older 
ones;  and  in  new  communities  where  there 
is  as  yet  no  established  order,  they  are 
particularly  active,  and  frequently  the  first 
to  open  a  place  of  worship.  In  the  year  1900 
there  were  in  St.  Louis  and  its  suburbs  15 
Christian  churches,  served  by  ministers 
eminent  for  learning,  eloquence  and  zeal,  and 
5,765  members;  there  were  in  the  State  1,400 
organizations,  with  157,000  members;  1,309 
Sunday  schools,  with  103,149  teachers  and 
scholars;  534  bodies  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor ;  795  ministers ; 
1,275  churches  with  a  capacity  for  200,000 
persons,  and  the  value  of  the  church  property 
was  about  $2,500,000. 

Christian  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  130  miles 
south  and  west  of  Jefferson  City,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Greene  and  Webster  Counties, 
on  the  east  by  Douglas  County,  on  the 
south  by  Stone  and  Taney  Counties,  and  on 
the  west  by  Lawrence  County.  It  lies  on  the 
elevated  slope  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ozark 
Range.  Its  area  is  520  square  miles,  of 
which  about  forty-two  per  cent  is  under  culti- 
vation; July  I,  1899,  there  were  3.080  acres 
of  government  land  open  to  entry.  In 
surface  it  is  a  succession  of  timber  hills,  val- 
leys and  plains.     Four-fifths  of  the   county 
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would  be  represented  by  a  parallelogram 
slightly  longer  east  and  west  than  north  and 
south,  while  the  remainder  is  a  northwestern 
projection  called  "the  Leg,"  seventeen  miles 
cast  and  west,  and  four  miles  wide.  The 
James  Fork  of  White  River  flows  southwardly 
through  the  northwest  portion,  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  county  is  drained  by  Finley, 
Swan  and  Bull  Creeks,  flowing  southwardly 
into  White  River.  There  are  numerous 
natural  caves,  the  most  striking  of  which  is 
Smallin's  Cave,  two  miles  northeast  of  Ozark, 
sixty  feet  high,  with  a  width  of  loo  feet,  from 
which  issues  a  stream  of  sparkling  water. 
The  principal  farm  products  are  grain,  cotton, 
fruit  and  poultry.  There  are  large  quantities 
of  heavy  oak,  hickory,  walnut  and  black  jack 
timber,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  abounds  in  pine.  Lead  and  zinc 
underlie  the  entire  region,  and  mines  are 
worked  profitably  in  some  localities.  Iron 
ore  has  been  found,  but  remains  undeveloped. 
The  Springfield  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railway  extends  to  Chadwick, 
and  the  main  line  passes  through  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county.  The  report 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
shows  that  in  1898  the  principal  sur- 
plus products  were:  Wheat,  136,728 
bushels;  hay,  59,100  pounds;  flour,  627,319 
pounds;  cotton,  153,200  pounds;  poultry, 
350439  pounds ;  eggs,  206,940  dozen ;  straw- 
berries, 1,317  crates;  fresh  fruit,  38,760 
pounds;  canned  goods,  692,805  pounds; 
cattle,  3,346  head ;  hogs,  20,595  head ;  sheep, 
7,267  head;  hides,  15,612  pounds.  In  1898 
there  were  70  public  schools,  87  teachers, 
5,328  pupils ;  and  the  permanent  school  fund 
was  $10,033.73.  In  1900  the  population  was 
16,939.  The  first  white  settlers  were  John 
and  William  Pettijohn,  from  Ohio,  in  1822; 
they  were  soon  followed  by  John  Pettijohn 
senior,  and  Thomas  Patterson,  who  located 
on  the  James  River,  near  the  present  line  be- 
tween Greene  and  Christian  Counties.  In 
1833  the  first  religious  services  were  held,  by 
a  Methodist  circuit  rider  named  McMahon, 
at  the  house  of  William  Friend,  on  Finley 
Creek.  The  same  year,  James  Kimberlin  set 
up  a  water  mill  at  Ozark,  and  his  son  James 
set  up  another  on  Bull  Creek.  In  1834  a 
man  named  Sullivan  had  a  blacksmith  shop 
in  Elk  Valley,  at  the  mouth  of  Finley  Creek. 
In  1839  the  public  lands  were  opened  to 
entry,  and  a  larore  immigration  set  in,  prin- 


cipally from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  among 
them  being  the  Farmer,  Kimberlin  and 
Hoover  families.  In  1853  lead  mines  were 
opened  by  C.  D.  Bray,  since  known  as  the 
Bray  Mines,  which  produced  upwards  of 
100,000  pounds  prior  to  1861.  After  the 
war,  interest  in  mining  was  reawakened,  and 
numerous  small  mines  were  opened  in  the 
Elk  Valley,  and  in  1876  smelting  works  were 
erected.  In  i860,  in  a  test  vote,  800  votes 
were  cast  against  secession,  and  but  108  in 
its  favor.  In  1861  three  companies  of  Union 
Home  Guards  were  formed,  and  became  part 
of  an  irregular  regiment  formed  at  Spring- 
field by  Colonel  John  S.  Phelps.  At  a  later 
day  the  county  became  almost  depopulated, 
the  greater  number  of  the  males  entering  one 
or  the  other  army,  and*  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  resettlement  was  long  retarded 
for  want  of  a  railroad.  Christian  County 
was  organized  March  8,  1859,  and  was  named 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Neeves,  an 
aged  woman,  in  honor  of  her  native  county 
in  Kentucky.  An  attempt  at  organization 
was  made  in  1857,  but  was  defeated  on  ac- 
count of  the  existence  of  a  Greene  County 
railroad  building  debt  of  $80,000.  The 
separation  from  Greene  County,  and  the 
acquisition  of  portions  of  Webster  and  Taney 
Counties,  to  make  the  new  county  of  Chris- 
tian, was  effected  through  the  influence  of 
James  H.  Gideon,  then  Representative  from 
Taney  County,  who  wa§  impelled  to  his 
action  in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the 
people  living  in  the  northern  part  of  his  own 
county,  whose  journey  to  their  old  county 
seat  of  Forsyth  lay  over  rugged  and  often 
impassable  roads.  Samuel  D.  Nelson,  of 
Stone  County;  Archibald  Payne,  of  Greene 
County,  and  John  H.  Hight,  of  Wright 
County,  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  selected  Ozark  as  the  county 
seat,  in  May,  1859.  The  first  appointive 
officers  were  Jesse  A.  Marley,  C.  L.  Dicker- 
man  and  William  Chestnut  as  county  justices, 
and  J.  K.  Gibson,  as  sheriff;  D.  G.  Morrow 
was  appointed  clerk.  At  the  election  in 
August,  1859,  H.  P.  Greene  was  elected  the 
first  Representative.  In  i860  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lots  brought.  $4,000.  A  two-story  frame 
courthouse  was  erected,  which  in  1865  was 
burned  by  incendiaries  in  order  to  remove 
evidence  against  wrongdoers  in  criminal 
cases.  A  brick  structure  was  erected  in  its 
stead,  at  a  cost  of  $7,775. 
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Christian  County  Caves. — Christian 
County  abounds  in  caves.  One  of  them,  two 
and  a  half  miles  northeast  from  Ozark,  has 
an  arched  entrance  fifty  feet  wide  and  eighty 
feet  high.  At  a'  distance  of  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  entrance,  the  avenue  is  so 
narrow  that  a  person  exploring  it  must  crawl 
through  on  hands  and  knees.  A  beautiful 
stream  of  water  flows  through  the  cave,  and 
it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  picnic  parties. 
Twelve  miles  from  Ozark,  on  the  Forsyth 
road,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  chamber 
thirty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  long, 
with  the  ceiling  and  sides  enriched  with 
beautiful  stalactites. 

Christian  Endeavor  Union. — ^This 
organization,  which  has  attained  a  wonderful 
growth  throughout  the  world,  was  founded 
with  the  object  of  promoting  "a  Christian 
spirit  among  young  people,  to  increase  their 
mutual  acquaintance,  make  them  more  useful 
in  the  service  of  God  and  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  various  activities  of  the  Church." 
The  first  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  or- 
ganized and  founded  about  1882  at  Williston, 
Maine,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Clarke,  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  and  from 
*  that  start  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union  has 
grown  to  what  it  now  is,  having  a  member- 
ship in  the  world  of  three  and  a  half  million 
and  numbering  forty  thousand  societies,  with 
floating  societies  on  battleships.  Societies 
now  exist  in  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world  except  Russia.  The  organization  is 
strong  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1900  the 
International  Convention  of  the  World's 
Christian  Endeavorers  was  held  in  London, 
at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris. 
The  headquarters  are  now  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  jnotto  is,  "For  Christ  and  the 
Church."  The  St.  Louis  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  is  composed  of  young  people's  socie- 
ties in  ninety  Protestant  Churches,  having  a 
membership  of  about  3,500.  The  Union  was 
organized  about  1885.  They  send  out  evan- 
gelical committees,  who  hold  meetings  at  the 
workhouse,  jail  and  various  other  places. 
The  St.  Louis  Union  is  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Union. 

Christian  Female  College. — ^The 
first  charter  ever  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Missouri  for  the  collegiate  education  of 


Protestant  women,  was  that  which  incorpor- 
ated the  Christian  College  at  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, January  18,  1851.  In  November,  1849, 
Dr.  Samuel  Hatch  and  Professor  Henry  H. 
White  can)e  from  Kentucky  to  Columbia  to 
assist  D.  P.  Henderson,  then  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  founding  a  school  of  the 
highest  order  for  women.  James  Shannon, 
LL.  D.,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  was  an  early  and 
ardent  friend  of  the  school.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  corporators:  James 
Shannon,  Dr.  T.  R.  H.  Smith,  T.  M.  Allen, 
D.  -p.  Henderson,  W.  W.  Hudson,  Robert  S. 
Barr,  Thomas  D.  Grant,  Levi  T.  Smith,  Dr. 
Wm.  McClure,  Elavil  Vivion,  John  Jameson, 
W.  F.  Birch,  J.  J.  Allen,  J.  C.  Fox,  Lewis 
Bryan,  Elijah  Patterson,  John  S.  Phelps, 
Wayman  Crow,  S.  S.  Church,  and  Moses  E. 
Lard.  A  small  residence  was  first  used  as  a 
temporary  home  for  the  college,  but  in 
August,  1 85 1,  a  handsome  brick  manor  house 
with  twenty-nine  acres  of  ground,  well  set 
with  bluegrass  and  forest  trees,  was  pur- 
chased, and  in  September  school  opened  in 
this  building.  In  1871  wings  were  added  to 
the  building,  largely  increasing  its  boarding 
capacity;  in  1884  the  original  building  was 
raised  on^  story,  and  in  1890  a  new  brick 
chapel  was  built.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  presidents  and  the  years  of  their 
election:  John  Augustus  Williams,  185 1; 
L.  B.  Wilkes,  1856;  J.  K.  Rogers,  1858;  Geo. 
S.  Bryant.  1877;  W.  A.  Oldham,  1883;  F.  P. 
St.  Clair  (May),  1893 ;  Mrs.  Luella  Wilcox  St. 
Clair  (November),  1893;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Moore, 
1897.  During  the  school  year  of  1898-9  the 
increase  in  the  boarding  department  fully 
demonstrated  the  need  of  more  room,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  curators  in  January  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  larger  future.  Plans 
were  adopted  for  new  buildings,  including  a 
large  dormitory  accommodating  150  stu- 
dents, a  conservatory  of  music,  art  studio, 
gymnasium  and  a  new  chapel  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,500. 

These  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  are  now 
in  process  of  construction.  The  curricula  of 
study  have  all  been  recently  raised  and  en- 
larged. In  the  academic  courses  the  degrees 
of  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  and  A.  B.  are  granted,  all 
articulating  with  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Courses  leading  to  graduation  are  also  of- 
fered in  music,  art  and  elocution.  In  April 
1899,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Moore  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  St. 
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Clair  wereelected  co-principals  of  the  college. 
Christian  College  draws  a  large  part  of  its 
patronage  from  the  membership  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  is  in  no  narrow  sense  a 
denominational  school.  This  college  has  an 
alumnae  of  542. 

Christian    Orplians'    Home.— This 

orphanage,  in  St.  Louis,  was  established 
by  "The  Benevolent  Association  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,"  a  national  organization  com- 
posed of  the  women  of  that  denomination.  In 
February,  1889,  a  small  house  was  rented  and 
a  "Home"  opened  for  orphan  children,  par- 
ticularly, though  not  exclusively,  those  of  the 
Christian  Church,  both  sexes  being  admitted. 
Thirteen  were  cared  for  during  the  first  year. 
In  February,  1894,  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious building,  erected  by  the  association,  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000,  was  opened  for  occupancy. 
This  structure,  situated  at  gisAubert  Avenue, 
is  of  red  brick,  three  and  one-half  stories 
high.  It  has  accommodation  for  150  children, 
and  numbered,  in  1898,  109  occupants.  The 
cost  of  running  the  Home  with  its  present 
number  of  inmates  is  $5,000  yearly.  Since 
the  Home  was  founded  600  children  have 
been  accommodated,  coming  from  twenty- 
two  States.  The  Home  is  managed  by  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Benevolent  Association  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  whose  officera  were,  in  1898: 
President,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Meier;  vice  president, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Garrison ;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Shedd;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Hansbrough;  treasurer,  Mrs.  R. 
D.  Patterson.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  con- 
tributions from  churches  of  the  Christian 
denomination  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri,  as- 
sisted largely  by  the  churches  in  other  States, 
as  its  doors  are  open  to  any  child  sent  by 
any  Christian  Church,  provided  such  church, 
if  able,  assists  in  the  support  of  the  Home. 
The  age  of  admission  is  from  three  to  four- 
teen years.  Those  under  ten  years  of  age  are 
instructed  in  the  Home  school  and  kinder- 
garten; the  older  children  attend  the  public 
schools.  Half -orphans  are  admitted  for  such 
small  and  varying  remuneration  as  the 
parent  can  afford.  Children,  when  given 
wholly  to  the  Home,  are  placed  while  young 
— in  most  cases  by  adoption — in  good  homes, 
when  opportunity  affords  and  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  the  child  is  served.  Otherwise 
they  are  educated  in  the  Home,  care  being 


taken  to  develop  any  marked  aptitude.  At 
present  two  talented  little  girls  are  being  in- 
structed in  the  fine  arts,  one  in  music  and  the 
other  in  drawing ;  and  the  Home  is  seeking 
special  patrons  among  the  wealthy  for  in- 
di\Tdual  children  gifted  by  nature.  A  monthly 
paper  called  "The  Orphans'  Cry"  is  ably 
edited  by  Mrs.  Hansbrough  in  the  interest  of 
the  Home,  and  will,  under  a  new  name,  be- 
come at  an  early  date  the  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Cliristian  Science. — Christian  Science 
in  Missouri  was  first  established  in  Kansas 
City,  and  its  origin  and  development  there, 
as  elsewhere,  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and 
necessitates  a.  retrospective  view.  The 
growth  of  rationalism,  or  demonstrable 
knowledge,  was  slow,  for  the  reason  that  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  development  the  human 
mind  rejects  reason,  and  is  satisfied  with 
dog^a  and  superstition.  That  cast  of 
thought  which  subordinates  theory  to  demon- 
strable truth  is  an  outgrowth  of  advanced 
civilization.  The  first  effect  of  this  mental 
development  was  to  lead  men  away  from  the 
spiritual,  as  it  was  then  understood,  and  into 
the  material,  wherein  they  were  able  to 
furnish  some  proof  of  their  teachings." 
Miracle  was  repudiated,  and  the  church  was 
left  a  thing  apart  from  science,  because  her 
teachings  were  undemonstrable.  A  theory 
of  God,  man,  and  a  future  state  of  existence 
which  was  purely  hypothetical,  neither  offer- 
ing or  affording  proof  of  its  truth,  was  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  a  growing  thirst  for  a 
certainty  on  these  all-important  subjects.  To 
apply  the  scientific  cast  of  thought  to  spiritual 
salvation,  and  to  afford  a  demonstrable  re- 
ligion, was  a  new  idea  in  the  field  of  science 
and  religion,  and  the  mother  of  this  new 
idea  was  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  who,  in  1866, 
discovered  the  fundamental  principle  of  her 
teaching,  and  gave  it  to  the  world  under  the 
name  of  Christian  Science,  viz. :  All  is  mind; 
there  is  no  matter ;  and  that  mind  is  God,  the 
only  creator.  The  place  of  Mrs.  Eddy  in  the 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  is  a  unique 
one.  She  has  reconciled  the  hitherto  irrecon- 
cilable, united  reason  and  revelation,  made 
science  and  religion  one,  and  founded  a  new 
system  of  medicine  and  therapeutics,  on  the 
long  lost  element  of  the  Christian  religion, 
apostolic  healing.     It  was  she  who  organized 
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the  work  on  its  present  basis,  united  her 
forces,  and  now  directs  and  leads  them  in  the 
work  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  re- 
generation of  the  race.  She  began,  in  1867, 
by  teaching  one  student.  In  1875  she  pub- 
lished her  text  book,"Scienceand  Health,  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures."  In  1881,  she  estab- 
lished the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  Col- 
lege, Vhere  students  were  educated  in  the 
science  of  healing,  and  sent  out  to  various 
fields  of  labor.  It  was  by  one  of  its  grad- 
uates, Mrs.  Emma  D.  Behan,  that  Christian 
Science  was  founded  in  Kansas  City.  Mrs. 
Behan  said  of  herself:  "I  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer, having  been  an  invalid  for  fourteen 
years,  but  after  being  healed  in  Christian 
Science,  I  have  never  had  a  return  of  my 
former  ills."  She  at  once  entered  upon  the 
work  of  healing,  and  has  recently  said:  "I 
have  been  in  the  work  fifteen  years,  and 
have  witnessed  the  healing  of  every  form  of 
sickness  and  sin.  Indeed,  there  is  no  form 
of  error  that  I  have  not  seen  go  down  before 
the  Divine  might  of  Christian  Science."  Mrs. 
Behan  came  in  1886,  and  opened  an  office  in 
her  home  at  913  East  Fourteenth  Street. 
Her  first  patient  was  a  woman  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  said  by  her  physician  to  be  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption;  she  was 
healed  after  three  weeks'  treatment,  and  lived 
for  fourteen  years  with  no  return  of  her 
former  complaint.  Another  sufferer  from 
the  same  disease  had  been  told  by  her  phy- 
sician that  she  had  but  a  few  weeks  to  live ; 
she  was  completely  healed  in  five  treatments, 
and  afterward  healed  her  physician  of  a 
disease  pronounced  incurable,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine. 
A  gentleman  living  across  the  street  from 
Mrs.  Behan  at  this  time  said:  "I  do  not 
know  what  the  Christian  Scientists  teach,  but 
I  have  seen  some  remarkable  cures  by  Mrs. 
Behan.  I  saw  a  little  crippled  boy  go  up  the 
steps  to  that  house  oil  his  crutches,  and  day 
after  day  I  saw  his  limbs  straighten,  and  the 
boy  grow  more  and  more  erect  until  the 
crutches  were  gone,  and  he  went  about  as 
well  as  any  child  on  the  street.  I  saw  an 
invalid  who  had  not  walked  for  three  years, 
carried  into  that  house,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
go  to  her  home  well  and  strong."  The 
suffering  ones  of  earth  want  a  present,  not  a 
future,  salvation,  and  such  healing  work 
rapidly  made  converts  to  the  new,  yet  old, 
faith.     Patients  thronged  to  Mrs.  Behan  and 


her  associate  practitioners.  Some,  longing 
to  know  more  of  the  truth  which  had  healed 
them,  went  to  Boston  for  instruction  from  the 
founder  of  Christian  Science.  One,  Mrs. 
Amanda  J.  Baird,  has  ever  since  been  an 
untiring  worker  as  a  healer,  teacher  and 
church  organizer.  She  has  said  that  her  ex- 
perience was  not  different  from  that  of  thou- 
sands, who  after  years  of  suffering  and  fruit- 
less search  for  health  and  happiness,  through 
material  means,  turn  as  a  last  resort  to  God. 
After  a  course  of  instruction  from  Mrs. 
Behan,  she  entered  upon  healing  work.  Her 
joy  was  great  in  being  able  to  heal  those 
suffering  from  what  tnateria  tnedica  pro- 
nounced incurable  diseases,  and  desiring  a 
higher  understanding  of  the  science  of  heal- 
ing, in  1888  she  entered  the  primary  class  of 
the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College,  fol- 
lowing it  with  the  normal  course,  and  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  C.  S.  D. 

In  1888  the  converts  to  the  faith,  mostly 
students  and  patients  of  Mrs.  Behan,  met 
weekly  at  her  home.  Later  the  scope  of  the 
work  so  enlarged  that  rooms  were  procured 
in  the  Gibraltar  Building,  and  in  1890  the 
charter  of  the  present  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  was  obtained,  by  the  following 
charter  members:  O.  D.  Hall,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Belcher,  Miss  M.  Demner,  Mada  Koons,  S. 

C.  Orton,  H.  S.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Baird, 
Miss  Jennie  Baird,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dunbar,  Mrs. 
Hattie  Graybill,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McCool,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Howlett,  Mrs.  William  Lloyd, 
William  Lloyd,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Nothstine,  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Nelson,  M.  A.  Franklin,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Kienzle,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Hall,  J.  W.  Nothstine, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Falls,  Mary  A.  Anderson,  Emma 

D.  Behan.  There  were  now  in  the  city  seven 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  students  in  the  field,  five  of 
whom  were  active  in  the  work  of  healing  and 
of  church  organization.  From  this  point,  the 
history  of  each  branch  church  is  measurably 
written  in  that  of  the  parent  church  in 
Boston,  and  the  conditions  which  now  appear 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  work  in 
Kansas  City.  Misguided  students  had  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  the  teachings  of  Christian 
Science  as  given  by  Mrs.  Eddy.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  errors  were  doubtless  the  honest 
mistakes  of  ignorance  or  misapprehension. 
Even  the  most  advanced  students  but  feebly 
grasped  these  teachings  in  their  higher  sig- 
nification. Mrs.  Eddy  had  not  only  to  teach 
the  principles  of  the  science,  but  she  had  the 
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more  difficult  task  of  preparing  the  thought 
to  grasp  the  absolute  science  of  their  proof. 
The  honest  awaited  light,  with  obedient  de- 
sire to  learn  more.  The  more  ambitious, 
seeking  personal  leadership,  attempted  to  use 
their  teachings  for  selfish  purposes,  and  here- 
in lay  the  animus  of  the  movement  against 
the  mother  of  Christian  Science.  Prior  to 
1866,  little  was  known  of  the  workings  of 
mesmerism,  beyond  that  shown  in  isolated 
and  phenomenal  exhibitions,  and  it  requires 
some  understanding  of  the  sin  of  mesmerism, 
or  mental  suggestion,  to  understand  the  ap- 
parent workings  of  good  and  evil  through 
personality  during  those  days.  Mrs.  Eddy 
had  taught  the  creative  power  of  mind  as 
God,  declaring  man  as  in  and  of  himself  able 
to  do  nothing,  but  as  the  reflection  of  God 
expressing  all  truth.  She  placed  all  might 
and  true  phenomena  in  the  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  God's  power  and  presence,  but  lent 
no  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  thought  trans- 
ference, will  power,  or  magnetic  influence 
of  one  personality  over  another.  Christian 
Science  healing  now  passed  through  its 
crucial  test,  for  to  attain  to  this  form  of  heal- 
ing one  must  be  very  near  the  source  of  all 
goodness.  It  became  evident  that  the  moral 
demand  upon  healers  and  teachers  for  high 
Christian  character,  self-abnegation,  humility 
and  brotherly  love  was  in  most  instances  far 
beyond  the  demonstration.  The  teachings  of 
Mrs.  Eddy  were  steadily  in  opposition  to 
mesmerism,  and  students  were  constrained  to 
choose  one  of  two  ways — to  demonstrate 
spiritual  growth  sufficient  to  heal  on  the  truly 
scientific  basis,  or  to  drop  to  the  level  of 
necromancy.  Mrs.  Eddy  forced  each  point  to 
the  issue,  and  sought  every  means  to  guard 
truth  against  the  contamination  of  erring 
human  opinion.  Students  who  could  not 
discern  the  moral  force  of  her  position, 
openly  or  silently  rebelled,  and  set  up  sys- 
tems of  their  own  wherein  the  spiritual  re- 
quirements were  not  so  high,  and  false 
teachers  went  about  teaching  various  forms 
of  mesmerism  under  the  name  of  Christian 
Science.  It  became  necessary  to  publicly 
point  out  error,  and  to  separate  right  from 
wrong  teaching,  in  order  to  establish  truth 
upon  its  truly  scientific  basis.  Only  future 
ages  can  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this 
work  and  the  moral  courage  and  God-g^ven 
power  required  to  carry  it  through.  The 
world  owes  Mrs.  Eddy  much    for    the    dis- 


covery of  Christian  Science,  but  it  will  never 
discharge  its  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
bravery,  devotion  and  martjrrdom  of  those 
years  of  struggle  to  keep  this  truth  pure,  and 
to  establish  it  upon  the  basis  of  scientific 
mind-healing,  to  the  destruction  of  the  claims 
of  necromancy,  magic  or  hypnotism.  Here- 
in was  the  great  labor  of  her  life,  and  during- 
this  period  of  separation,  when  students 
everywhere  had  to  stand  for  or  against  their 
leader,  was  done  the  real  work  of  founding 
and  building  up  the  cause  in  each  field.  In 
Kansas  City,  the  students  stood  bravely  by 
Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  teachings.  But  to  hold* 
others  to  the  right  line  of  principle,  to  ag- 
gressively defend  the  truth  and  condemib 
wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  endure  with 
patience  the  antagonisms,  censure  and  mis- 
judgment  such  effort  ever  provokes,  required 
a  strength  and  wisdom  that  few  had  demon- 
strated, and  mistakes  were  made. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Second 
Church  was  founded.  Several  false  teachers- 
had  come  into  the  field,  and  their  students  and 
followers  attended  the  services  and  Bible 
class  of  the  First  Church,  and  gave  out  their 
false  teachings,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  church  was  in  possession  of  their  thought. 
Those  awake  to  the  error  steadily  resisted  it^ 
The  antagonism  of  the  mental  conflict  re- 
flected itself  through  the  personalities.  The 
thought  was  so  confused  and  discordant  that 
many  were  unable  to  make  the  demonstra- 
tion of  church  organization,  and  withdrew 
entirely.  Some,  feeling  that  the  First  Church 
was  given  over  to  false  teachings,  unwilling^ 
to  appear  to  support  the  error,  also,  withdrew 
and  established  the  Second  Church.  This 
has  been  condemned  as  a  mistake,  but  judg- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  act  is  to  be 
withheld.  It  might  have  been  more  scientific 
to  remain  and  overcome  error  with  truth,  but 
God's  ways  are  not  man's  ways,  and  there  is 
example  wherein  Mrs.  Eddy  ordered  the 
formation  and  continuance  of  more  than  one 
church  as  a  source  of  strength  to  the  cause. 
So  it  may  have  been  in  Kansas  City,  that  the 
formation  of  the  Second  Church  at  this  time 
saved  the  First  Church.  It  may  be  said  to 
every  student  of  those  days,  who  amid  the 
darkness  and  strife  kept  unswervingly  to  the 
right  line  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings,  that  those 
of  a  later  birth  owe  to  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  should  withhold  judgement, 
and  question,  would  they  have  done  so  well?" 
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James  A.  Neal,  now  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  student  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Second  Church,  but 
Mrs.  Baird  may  be  properly  called  its 
founder.  It  was  organized  as  a  society  in 
1890,  with  seven  members,  all  students  or 
patients  of  Mrs.  Baird.  July,  1893,  they 
obtained  a  charter  as  the  Western  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist;  in  1895  the  name  was 
changed  to  Second  Church  of  Christ,  Sci- 
entist. In  1892  Alfred  Farlow,  C.  S.  D., 
came  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  entered 
upon  work  with  his  brother,  William  S. 
Farlow,  C.  S.  B.,  and  his  sister,  Sarah  Far- 
low,  C.  S.  B.  They  opened  offices  in  the 
New  York  Life  Building,  and  began  services, 
without  organization,  in  Pythian  Hall,  on 
Grand  Avenue.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Eddy's 
Church  in  Boston  was  building  its  temple, 
and  the  burden  of  the  demonstration  was  felt 
everywhere.  In  Kansas  City  the  cause 
seemed  at  a  point  of  stagnation,  and  the  heal- 
ing was  protracted  and  difficult,  and  teachers 
and  healers  were  burdened  and  discordant. 
In  1894  the  church  at  Boston  was  dedicated, 
and  the  event  marks  a  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  Christian  Science,  ending  the 
conflict  of  separation,  and  giving  distinction 
and  permanence  to  the  principles  of  Christian 
Science  as  taught  by  Mrs.  Eddy.  The  con- 
sequent impulse  was  everywhere  manifest  in 
better  healing,  greater  harmony  and  marked 
increase  in  numbers.  Until  now,  scarcely  a 
church  had  grown  beyond  the  embryo  state 
and  there  were  none  large  in  the  West.  In 
Kansas  City  the  effect  was  marked.  It  ended 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  work  which  made  the  Christian 
Science  Church  one  of  the  largest  religious 
denominations  in  the  city.  Mr.  Farlow  re- 
moved in  1895  to  Lyceum  Hall,  and  organ- 
ized the  Third  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
with  a  congregation  of  about  four  hundred. 
The  First  and  Second  Churches,  which  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  battle  for  the 
purity  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings,  now  entered 
calmer  seas.  Second  Church  moved  into  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Pepper  Building,  and 
swelled  its  congregation  to  three  hundred. 
Both  the  early  churches  bore  scars  in  the 
prejudices  and  antagonisms  of  those  unable 
to  rise  above  the  sense  of  personality  in  the 
discord  and  confusion  of  the  past ;  to  those 
who  understand  the  workings  of  mesmerism, 
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it  is  evident  why  these  early  churches  suffered 
most. 

First  Church,  representing  the  birth  of 
Christian  Science  in  Kansas  City,  was  the 
special  object  of  error's  attacks.  Every 
means  was  used  to  annul  its  charter;  even 
loyal  scientists  became  agents  to  work  its 
ruin,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  charter  of 
1890  must  be  surrendered,  and  the  church 
again  founded  by  the  united  churches.  So 
great  was  the  effort  that  at  one  time  the 
church  was  disorganized,  and  the  charter  all 
but  lost  under  the  statute  of  limitation. 
Under  such  circumstances,  its  growth  was 
slow,  and  it  was  all  that  its  loyal  leader  and 
members  could  do  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
The  Third  Church,  with  no  burden  of  past 
conflict,  prospered  and  soon  outnumbered 
both  the  other  churches. 

The  first  effort  toward  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  dedicated  to  Christian  Science 
was  made  by  the  Second  Church,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Baird,  in  1896.  At  a  meet- 
ing called  ior  the  purpose,  a  building  fund 
was  started,  and  a  commitee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  other  two  churches,  with  a 
view  to  united  effort  in  building.  As  a  result, 
the  Second  Church  proposed  to  disorganize 
and  unite  with  the  First  Church,  and  erect  a 
building,  to  be  known  as  First  Church.  The 
union  was  consummated,  and  some  additions 
were  made  to  the  building  fund,  but  the  build- 
ing matter  dragged.  The  Third  Church  re- 
fused to  enter  into  the  union,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  church  building.  In  1897  the 
three  churches  were  finally  united  under  the 
charter  of  1890.  The  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  building  already  begun  by  the 
Third  Church  were  adopted,  and  work  was 
continued,  under  the  following  named  di- 
rectors and  building  committee:  Alfred 
Farlow,  H.  P.  Childs,  John  H.  Wheeler,  J. 
Wm.  Merrill,  Henry  Goss  and  Emma  D. 
Behan;  William  S.  Farlow  was  treasurer. 
A.  E.  Stilwell,  an  ardent  Christian  Scientist, 
was  an  active  spirit  in  the  enterprise,  not 
only  giving  generously  of  his  means,  but  with 
characteristic  energy  losing  no  opportunity 
to  forward  the  work.  The  demonstration 
was  not  an  easy  one;  the  work  had  been 
begun  in  disunion,  and  the  resulting  discord 
caused  much  unnecessary  suffering.  The 
church  was  completed  and  was  dedicated  on 
Christmas  Day,  1898.    It  is  located  at  Forest 
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Avenue  and  Ninth  Street,  and  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  in  gray  stone,  with  terra  cotta 
roofings,  and  low  square  towers  of  early 
Gothic  style.  It  differs  from  the  prevalent 
new  style  of  church  edifice  developed  in  the 
Christian  Science  thought,  in  that  it  partakes 
of  the  dark  and  gloomy  interior  of  the 
medieval  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  cost 
was  nearly  $67,000.  In  membership  the 
church  is  the  largest  of  its  denomination  in 
Missouri. 

In  1898  the  Second  Church  reorganized 
with  a  membership  of  fifty-three,  which  by 
July  following  was  increased  to  137.  This 
church  has  again  entered  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  building,  which  it  abandoned  as  an 
individual  work  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  churches  and  the  erection  of 
First  Church.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  at 
Troost  Avenue  and  Thirty-first  Street,  and 
a  building  fund  has  been  opened.  Work  is 
expected  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

In  1900  the  membership  of  the  First 
Church  was  664,  and  of  the  Second  Church, 
143.  It  is  estimated  that  between  700  and 
800  people  are  daily  under  Christian  Science 
treatment  in  Kansas  City.  There  are  some 
fifty  regular  Christian  Science  practitioners, 
twenty  of  whom  are  established  in  offices, 
and  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 
There  arc  two  public  reading  rooms,  one 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Second  Church, 
opened  in  1893,  and  located  in  the  Keith  & 
Perry  Building,  and  the  other  under  the 
auspices  of  the  First  Church,  opened  in  1899, 
and  located  in  the  church  parlors.  It  is 
estimated  that  thirty-five  Christian  Science 
text  books,  "Science  and  Health,  with  Key 
to  the  Scriptures,"  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  are 
sold  each  month.  Every  department  of 
Christian  Science  work  in  Kansas  City  is 
prosperous,  and  shows  marked  activity. 
Their  people  are  everywhere  met  by  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  respect  hitherto  not  ac- 
corded this  new  sect. 

Jbssib  Bain  Coopbr. 

The  new  faith  was  established  in  St.  Louis 
in  1893,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Field  King,  who  or- 
ganized the  believers  in  it,  about  forty  in 
number,  into  a  congregation  and  became  the 
first  teacher.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
1895,  the  church  at  2726  Pine  Street  was 
dedicated,  the  congregation  at  that  time  num- 


bering about  fifty  persons.  Since  then, 
under  the  encouragement  of  regular  services, 
Sunday  morning  and  evening,  and  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  faith  has  spread  rapidly  and 
largely  increased  the  number  of  its  adherents. 
In  1898  there  were  200  members  and  in  1900 
the  church  was  often  packed  to  its  full  capac- 
ity. There  is  no  body  of  Christian  worship- 
ers more  diligent  in  attendance  on  their 
stated  services,  nor  more  enthusiastic  and 
liberal  in  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties.  There  were  in  the  city,  in  the  year 
1900,  one  public  reading  room  where  the 
literature  of  the  faith,  including  books,  maga- 
zines and  the  **Sentinel,"  of  Boston,  the 
recognized  organ,  may  be  examined,  two  in- 
stitutes for  the  training  of  practitioners  in 
healing,  and  seventy-five  practitioners  recog- 
nized and  approved  at  the  Boston  head- 
quarters. The  new  faith  is  extending 
throughout  the  State  also,  and  in  1900  had 
two  churches  in  Joplin,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  following  places :  CarroUton,  Chillicothe, 
Jefferson  City,  Lexington,  Liberty,  Marshall, 
Columbia,  Lamar,  Osborne  and  Sedalia. 
Nearly  all  the  churches,  or  congregations 
number  healers,  male  or  female,  whose  life, 
public  and  private,  must  conform  to  the  hig^ 
standard  of  morality  and  personal  deport- 
ment exacted  by  the  faith.  There  are  practi- 
tioners in  the  following  places  in  the  State: 
Blackburn,  Butler,  Chillicothe,  Columbia, 
Holden,  Joplin,  Kearney,  Kirksville,  Kirk- 
wood,  Lamar,  Lexington,  Liberty,  Marshall, 
Maryville,  Mexico,  Oakland  District,  Os- 
borne, Parnell  City,  Rich  Hill,  Santa  Fe, 
Sedalia,  Springfield,  St.  Charles,  St.  Joseph 
and  Wakenda. 

Christian  University.  — ^An  educa- 
tional institution  at  Canton,  conducted  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
education  of  young  men  and  women.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  was  or- 
ganized December  4,  185 1,  and  the  institu- 
tion was  granted  a  charter  by  the  General 
Assembly,  January  28,  1853.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  charter  was  that  it  granted  to 
women  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
men ;  and  it  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
charter  in  the  United  States  to  embody  this 
liberal  and  advanced  provision.  The  univer- 
sity is  pleasantly  located  on  the  most  ele- 
vated land  in  the  city  of  Canton,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  place  and  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  River  for  many  miles.  The  main 
building  is  large  and  of  unique  architectural 
design,  adorned  with  Corinthian  porch  and 
columns,  and  has  accommodations  for  five 
hundred  students.  The  original  cost  of  the 
building  was  $60,000.  A  campus  of 
eighteen  acres  surrounds  the  main  build- 
ing, and  amid  stately  trees  are  the 
homes  of  the  faculty  and  the  boarding  hall. 
The  management  of  the  university  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  eighteen  in  number. 
The  university  is  entirely  free  from  debt  and 
has  a  liberal  endowment.  It  consists  of  six 
colleges  or  departments,  as  follows :  College 
of  arts  and  sciences,  college  of  the  Bible, 
commercial  college,  conservatory  of  music, 
school  of  fine  arts  and  school  of  expression. 
The  degrees  conferred  are  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  letters,  mas- 
ter of  arts,  and  master  of  science.  There  are 
four  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
university,  and  a  monthly  publication  called 
the  "University  Magazine"  is  published.  In 
1899  Clinton  Lockhart,  A.  M.  Ph.  D,,  was 
president  of  the  faculty,  which  consisted  of  a 
corps  of  twenty-one  professors. 

Chula* — An  incorporated  village  in  Liv- 
ingston County,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad,  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Chillicothe.  It  has  two  churches,  a  school,  a 
flouring  mill,  bank,  ax  handle  factory,  a  hotel, 
a  weekly  paper,  the  "Graphic"  and  about 
twenty-five  business  houses,  including  stores 
and  miscellaneous  shops.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  300. 

Church,  Alonzo  Christy,  lawyer,  who 
has  been  the  representative  of  important 
property  interests  in  St.  Louis  since  his  early 
manhood,  and  who  belongs  to  the  younger 
class  of  business  men,  now  most  active  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  city,  was  born  at 
Fort  Wichita,  tlien  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
November  3,  1859.  His  father,  who  was  then 
stationed  at  Fort  Wichita,  was  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  army  at  that  time  and  later 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate 
army  until  his  death,  in  1862.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Colonel  Timothy  Church, 
and  his  great-grandfather,  Reuben  Church, 
both  served  in  the  same  regiment  of  miHtia 
from  Cumberland  County,  New  York,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  one  as  lieutenant 
colonel  commandant  of  the  regfiment  and  the 


other  beginning  as  lieutenant  in  his  father's 
regiment,  in  1782,  the  seventh  year  of  our  in- 
dependence. Alonzo  Church,  the  grand- 
father of  Alonzo  C.  Church,  who  was  a  Pres- 
byterian doctor  of  divinity,  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Church's  mother,  who  some  years  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Colonel  John  Reu- 
ben Church,  became  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scanlan,  and 
whose  charms  of  person  and  womanly  graces 
have  made  her  one  of  the  social  leaders  of  St. 
Louis,  has  been  written  of  at  length  else- 
where in  these  volumes,  and  in  that  con- 
nection mention  has  been  made  of  the 
notable  Jarrot  and  Christy  families,  from 
which  Mr.  Church  is  descended  in  this 
line.  His  education  began  in  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College  of  St.  Louis,  and  later  he 
went  abroad  with  his  mother  and  spent  some 
time  at  school  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
he  acquired,  among  other  accomplishments, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
German  languages.  Returning  then  to  St. 
I-^uis  he  matriculated  in  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, and  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  the  class  of  1880.  Immediately  after  com- 
pleting his  college  course  he  studied  law  at 
the  St.  Louis  Law  School  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1882.  The  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  his  mother's  estate  and  managing  her 
property  interests  devolved  upon  him  as 
he  attained  his  majority,  and  as  a  result  he 
became  almost  immediately  officially  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  leading  corpo- 
rations of  St.  Louis.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  a  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  the  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Railway  Company  and  the  East  St. 
Louis  Connecting  Railway  Company.  He  is 
connected  professionally  as  well  as  officially 
with  these  corporations  as  their  counsel. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Qub,  the 
University  and  the  Noonday  Clubs.  A 
Democrat  by  inheritance  and  conviction,  he 
has  from  time  to  time  taken  an  active  interest 
in  political  campaigns,  and  in  1890  was 
elected  to  the  Missouri  Legislature,  of  which 
body  he  was  a  useful  and  able  member. 
June  25,  1895,  Mr.  Church  married  Miss 
Carlotta  Clark,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  O'Fallon  Qark.  Mrs.  Chitrch  is  the 
great-grand-niece  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clark,  whose  brilliant  achievements  won  a 
vast  territory  for  the  United  States,  extend- 
ing its   western   boundary    from    the    AUe- 
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ghanies  to  the  Mississippi.  She  is  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  General  William  Clark  of 
**Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition"  fame,  and 
later  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
from  1813  until  the  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  In  the  maternal  line  Mrs.  Church 
is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Colonel  Auguste 
Chouteau,  the  real  founder  of  St.  Louis,  a 
sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church  have  one 
child,  a  daughter  three  years  of  age,  who  is 
named  Marie  Christy  Church. 

Church  of  God. — A  Christian  organiza- 
tion, numbering  in  Missouri, in  1890,221  mem- 
bers, having  seven  congregations  with  four 
churches,  valued  at  $4,100.  It  was  founded 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830,  by  the 
followers  of  the  converts  of  John  Wine- 
brenner.  They  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the 
authoritative  revelation  of  God,  in  the 
trinity,  human  depravity,  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment, and  freedom  of  the  will ;  they  reject 
the  doctrine  of  election,  believe  in  baptism 
by  immersion  of  adults  only,  and  practice  the 
washing  of  feet. 

Church  of  the  Apostolic  Order. — 

A  church  founded  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Shore,  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1896,  independent  of  all  the  then  ex- 
isting denominations  and  professing  primitive 
Christianity.  Later  it  amalgamated  with  a 
congregation  of  the  Church  of  God,  which 
had  been  organized  by  Elder  W.  R.  Covert, 
the  two  congregations  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  their  professions  of  faith  were 
practically  the  same.  Rev.  Mr.  Shore  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  thus  formed, 
which  took  the  name  "Forest  Park  Church 
of  God." 

Church   of   the   Living   God. —A 

church  founded  in  St.  Louis  in  July,  of  1897, 
with  eight  members,  by  WilUam  Christian, 
who  had  previously  founded  similar  organiza- 
tions at  Tyro,  Mississippi ;  Texarkana,  Ar- 
kansas; and  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The 
church  has  no  set  creed  or  fixed  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  draws  its  inspiration  from  the 
Bible  and  observes  many  of  the  customs  of 
the  primitive  Christians.  Water,  instead  of 
wine,  is  used  at  the  communion  service,  and 
the  purification  of  new  converts  is  sym- 
bolized by  feet-washing  and  baptism  in  a 
running  stream  of  water.    In   1898  the   one 


congregation  in  St.  Louis  professing  this 
faith  held  regular  services  in  a  room  at  91& 
North  Twelfth  Street. 

Church  of  this  World,  Kansas  Clty» 

In  1885  the  Rev.  John  E.  Roberts  withdrew 
from  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kansas 
City,  of  which  he  had  been  pastor  for  four 
years  preceding.  His  withdrawal  was  due  to 
differences  between  himself  and  the  denomi- 
nation with  which  he  was  connected,  princi- 
pally in  matters  of  polity,  and  he  was  followed 
by  a  portion  of  his  congregation.  He  then 
conducted  services  in  the  Gilliss  Opera 
House,  at  first  clinging  to  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  the  Baptist  faith,  but  finally  forsak- 
ing them  in  greater  part.  After  a  year  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Unitarian 
Church  in  Michigan,  and  occupied  that  posi- 
tion until  1887.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
called  by  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  of 
Kansas  City,  which  he  served  as  pastor  for 
ten  years.  During  this  period  he  had  con- 
stantly become  more  liberal  in  his  views,  and 
finally  repudiated  creeds  altogether.  In  1897 
he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  instituted  what 
was  termed  a  liberal  movement,  intended  to- 
be  adapted  to  life  in  the  present  world,  with- 
out reference  to  futurity.  Sunday  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Coates  Opera  House,  and 
were  attended  by  large  audiences,  among 
which  were  about  two-thirds  of  his  former 
congregation.  No  suitable  name  for  the  or- 
ganization occurred  to  those  engaged  in  the 
movement  until  Mr.  Roberts  delivered  a  dis- 
course under  the  title  of  "The  Church  of  This 
World,"  and  the  phrase  met  with  such  gen- 
eral approval  that  it  was  adopted.  The  body 
has  no  organization  save  a  committee  of 
twenty,  who  are  charged  with  the  financial 
management,  involving  an  annual  outlay  of 
about  $12,000.  There  are  no  articles  of  faiths 
and  all  attendants  are  regarded  as  members. 
These  include  agnostics,  infidels,  deists, 
spiritualists  and  those  undecided  in  mind  as 
to  religious  dogma.  The  Sunday  audiences 
number  about  one  thousand  people,  almost 
equally  males  and  females,  and  rank  with  any 
local  body  of  equal  numbers  in  point  of  in- 
tellectuality and  cleanness  of  personal  life. 
No  prayer  is  uttered,  and  no  dogmatic  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  song  or  discourse. 
Music  is  provided  by  a  well  trained  orches- 
tra, and  a  secular  solo  is  sung  by  a  capable 
vocalist.      In    his    discourses     Mr.    Roberts 
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voices  constantly  the  conviction  of  an  early 
and  total  surrender  of  orthodoxy,  as  tested 
and  found  wanting.  He  asserts  the  impossi- 
bility of  knowing  God,  and  bases  all  upon 
entire  loyalty  to  human  affections,  tenderness 
as  to  home  relations,  and  the  duty  owing  to 
society.  A  brilliant  orator,  and  a  master  of 
language,  he  moves  his  hearers  to  tears,  to 
laughter  and  to  applause  alternately.  The 
congregation  is  habitually  liberal  in  collec- 
tions taken  for  orphanages  and  other  laud- 
able works  of  charity.  In  the  fall  of  1900  was 
begim  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  the 
foundation  of  a  hospital  and  home  for  indi- 
gent people,  and  in  connection  therewith  a 
training  department  for  domestic  workers 
and  for  nurses  in  the  sick  room. 

Church  Property. — In  the  year  1890 
there  were  in  the  State  of  Missouri  6,121 
churches,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  church 
property  was  $19,663,737.  The  apportion- 
ment of  the  church  edifices  among  the  vari- 
ous religious  bodies  was  as  follows:  Ad- 
ventists,  8;  Baptists,  of  all  kinds,  1,755; 
Catholics,  402;  Christians,  12;  Church  of 
God,  4;  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  4; 
Congregational,  69 ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  830 ; 
Dunkards,  29;  Evangelical  Association,  20; 
Friends,  5 ;  German  Evangelical,  115 ;  Jewish, 
8 ;  Latter-Day  Saints,  18 ;  Lutheran  148 ;  Men- 
nonites,  7 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  742 ;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  South,  921 ;  Methodist  Pro- 
testant, 38;  African  Methodist,  163;  other 
Methodists,  24;  Moravian,  3;  Presbyterian, 
193;  Presbyterian,  South,  116;  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  280;  Protestant  Episcopal,  86; 
Reformed  Bodies,  7;  Spiritualists,  3;  United 
Brethren,  45;  Unitarian,  8;  Universalists,  4. 
The  church  property  was  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows :  Adventists,  $7,450 ;  Baptists,  regular, 
$2,386,898;  all  other  Baptists,  $593,418; 
Catholic,  $4,070,370;  Christians,  $12,791; 
Christian  Union,  $39,050;  Church  of  God, 
$4,100;  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  $24,- 
600;  Congregationalist,  $650,344;  Disciples 
of  Christ,  $1,631,531;  Dunkards,  $24,625; 
Evangelical  Association,  $39,700 ;  Friends, 
$10,800;  German  Evangelical,  Protestant, 
$70,000;  German  Evangelical  Synod,  $575,- 
650;  Jewish,  $241,800;  Latter-bay  Saints, 
$58,650;  Lutherans,  all,  $890,090;  Menno- 
nites,  $8,565 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  $1,835,- 
840;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  $2,046,389; 
Methodist      Protestant,     $29,900;      African 


Methodist,  $309,429;  other  Methodists,  $10,- 
870;  Presbyterian,  $1,328,700;  Presbyterian, 
South,  $750,490;  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
$589,262;  United  Presbyterian,  $104,200; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  $977,600 ;  Reformed 
Bodies,  $18,800;  Spiritualists,  $13,100; 
United  Brethren,  $47,825;  Unitarian,  $230,- 
800;  Universalists,  $4,800. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  in  St.  Louis 
263  places  of  worship,  nearly  all  church  edi- 
fices, a  few  being  rented  halls;  and  of  this 
number  36  were  Baptist,  80  Catholic,  12  Con- 
gregational, 5  Disciples  of  Christ,  17  German 
Evangelical,  5  Jewish,  15  Lutheran,  21 
Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Methodist  Episcopal 
South,  8  Colored  Methodist,  19  Presbyterian, 
2  Southern  Presbyterian,  5  other  Presby- 
terian, 17  Protestant  Episcopal,  4  Unitarian, 
2  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
5  various  bodies.  The  value  of  all  church 
property  in  the  city  was  $5.876,960 — of  which 
$431,375  was  Baptist,  $1,602,835  was  Catho- 
lic, $333»ooo  was  Congregational,  $96,000  be- 
longed to  Disciples  of  Christ,  $364,900  was 
German  Evangelical,  $178,000  was  Jewish, 
$422,400  was  Lutheran,  $274,450  was  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  $388,500  was  Methodist  Epis- 
copal South,  $86,400  was  property  of  Col- 
ored Methodists,  $593,700  was  Presbyterian, 
$502,000  was  Protestant  Episcopal,  $56,- 
000  was  the  property  of  Reformed  bodies, 
$175,000  was  Unitarian.  $4,900  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  and  $35,500  of  various  bodies. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  church  edifices  and 
other  property  added  in  the  nine  years  be- 
tween 1890  and  1899  have  increased  the  ag- 
gregate to  $7,000,000. 

The  whole  number  of  church  edifices  in 
Kansas  City,  in  1890,  was  loi,  and  the  value 
of  church  property  $2,672,355.  The  church 
property  was  apportioned  as  follows :  Bap- 
tists, $356,000;  Catholic,  $569,950;  Congre- 
gational, $164,500;  Disciples  of  Christ,  $137,- 
000;  Evangelical  Association,  $13,000;  Ger- 
man Evangelical,  $350,000;  Friends,  $8,000; 
Jewish,  $50,000;  Latter-Day  Saints,  $1,000; 
Lutherans,  $95,000;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
$397,385 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  $200,- 
000;  Colored  Methodist,  $50,000;  Presby- 
terian, $160,200,  Presbyterian,  South,  $99,- 
000;  other  Presbyterian,  $73,500;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  $200,500;  Reformed  bodies,  $12,- 
000;  Unitarian,  $35,000;  various  bodies,  $15,- 
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The  number  of  church  edifices  in  St.  Jo- 
seph waa|55,  and  the  value  of  church  property 
$803,175;  apportioned  as  follows:  Baptist, 
regular,  $60,400;  Catholic,  $198,000;  Congre- 
gational, $13,500;  Disciples  of  Christ,  $88,- 
000;  Evangelical  Association,  $5,000;  Ger- 
man Evangelical,  $30,000;  Friends,  $8,000, 
Jewish,  $12,000;  Latter-Day  Saints,  $12,500; 
Lutheran,  $58,575 ;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
$64,000;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  $85,- 
300;  Colored  Methodist,  $5,500;  Presby- 
terian, $31,500;  Presbyterian,  South,  $54,000; 
other  Presbyterian,  $6,000;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, $64,500;  Reformed  Bodies,  $12,000; 
Unitarian,  $14,000. 

Cinque  Homme. — ^A  stream  in  Perry 
County,  so  named,  tradition  relates,  in  re- 
membrance of  five  men,  who  were  drowned 
while  attempting  to  ford  it  during  high  water. 

Cities.— The  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  with  the  object  of  making  the  mu- 
nicipal governments  of  its  cities  and  towns 
uniform,  requires  them  to  be  divided  and 
graded  into  four  classes,  and  no  more,  and 
the  cities  belonging  to  each  class  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws,  so  that  they  shall 
possess  the  same  powers,  and  be  limited  by 
the  same  restrictions.  Fourth  class  cities  are 
cities  having  500  inhabitants,  and  not  more 
than  3,000,  and  towns  under  500  inhabitants 
possessing  special  charters.  Third  class 
cities  are  those  having  3,000  inhabitants,  and 
under  30,000.  Second  class  cities  are  those 
having  30,000,  and  under  100,000;  and  first 
class  cities  are  those  having  100,000  and 
more  inhabitants.  The  highest  municipal 
powers  are  given  to  the  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  they  diminish  gradually  to  those  of 
the  fourth  class,  the  object  being  to  allow 
the  great  populations  to  have  the  greatest  ad- 
missible control  over  streets,  water,  lighting 
arrangements,  police,  health  and  other  mu- 
nicipal interests.  Before  the  Constitution  of 
1875,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Legislature  to 
grant  special  charters  to  the  cities  and  towns ; 
but  under  the  present  system  cities  and  towns 
possessing  those  special  charters  are  allowed 
to  surrender  them  and  reincorporate  under 
the  general  law. 

Citizenship. — A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  a  person  "born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 


thereof,  and  of  the  State  wherein  he  resides,** 
and  no  State  may  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  States  may  define  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  citizens.  A  person  need  not  reside 
in  this  country  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  reside  in  a  foreign  country 
and  still  have  the  right  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  government,  and 
other  privileges  of  citizenship.  But,  to  be  a 
citizen  of  a  State,  a  person  must  reside  in 
that  State.  He  can  not  be  a  citizen  of  Mis- 
souri and  reside  in  Illinois  or  Canada.  A 
citizen  of  Missouri  with  the  right  to  vote  is  a 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  male 
person  of  foreign  birth  who  may  have  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  five  years  before  he  offers  to  vote, 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year  before  he  offers 
to  vote,  and  sixty  days  in  the  county,  city  or 
town  where  he  offers  to  vote. 

City  and  Town  Debts.— The  bonded 
indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns  in  Missouri, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  was  $25,601478,  of 
which  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  was  $19,691,000,  leaving  only  $5,- 
910478  for  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  in 
the  State. 

City  Debt  of  St.  Louis.— In  1827, 
four  years  after  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  or- 
ganized under  its  first  charter,  it  effected  a 
loan  of  $13,000  for  erecting  a  markethouse 
and  city  hall,  and  this  may  be  considered  the 
beginning  of  that  city  debt,  which,  continu- 
ally being  paid,  and  continually  being  con- 
tracted, has  been  carried  ever  since.  In  1831 
another  loan  of  $25,000  was  effected,  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  waterworks,  with  water 
drawn  in  pipes  from  the  river.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  St.  Louis  waterworks.  Six 
years  later,  in  1837,  the  needs  for  greater 
facilities  for  steamboats  and  other  river  craft 
became  so  urgent  that  a  loan  of  $100,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  was  nego- 
tiated. This  was  a  great  obligation,  but  as 
the  population  of  the  city  was  over  fourteen 
thousand,  the  taxable  valuation  $7425,000, 
and  the  annual  revenue  $30,100,  it  was  con- 
sidered justifiable.  The  river  was  in  those 
days  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
and  the  levee  interests  and  needs  were  inces- 
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santly  enlarging.  In  1845  another  loan  of 
$100,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
became  necessary,  and  in  185 1  another  of 
$120,000  for  the  same  purpose  was  effected. 
Other  improvements  also  were  needed  as  the 
city  grew  in  population.  In  1857  a  loan  of 
$137,000  was  effected  for  building  a  city  hall 
on  Market  and  Eleventh  Streets;  and  later 
on  came  additional  loans  for  sewers,  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  for  the  funding  of  the  floating 
debt,  for  hospitals,  for  waterworks  and  for 
parks.  In  1850  the  bonded  debt  was  $1,192,- 
992,  and  two  years  later,  in  185 1,  it  was  $1,- 
850,096.  In  1854  it  was  $3,250,296,  of  which 
$1,260,000*  was  for  the  aid  of  railroads.  In 
1871  it  was  $12,379,500;  in  1872  it  was  $13,- 
409,500;  in  1873  it  was  $14,086,500;  in  1875 
it  was  $16,318,000,  and  in  1877  it  was  $23,- 
067,000.  These  large  additions  are  explained 
by  the  purchase  of  the  parks,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  waterworks,  the  extension  of  the 
sewer  system,  the  successive  refunding  of  the 
floating  debt,  and  other  municipal  needs. 
The  debt  was  increased  by  $2,246,000  in  the 
purchase  of  the  parks,  $5,500,000  for  water- 
works and  $6,800,000  by  the  assumption  of 
the  old  county  of  St.  Louis  debt,  on  the  sep- 
aration of  the  city  from  the  county.  It  was 
when  this  county  obligation  of  $6,800,000  was 
assumed,  in  1877,  ^^at  the  city  debt  reached 
its  highest  point  up  to  that  time.  Then,  un- 
der the  larger  control  of  the  city  over  its  own 
affairs,  and  the  rigorous  management  of  its 
fiscal  business  required  by  the  new  charter  of 
1876,  the  obligation  began  steadily  to  dimin- 
ish. At  the  close  of  the  year  1898  it  was  $19,- 
932,278,  having  an  interest  charge  of  $854,- 
319  a  year — an  average  of  4.33  per  cent. 
The  high  standard  of  credit  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  is  exhibited  in  the  low  rate  of  interest 
at  which  it  is  able  to  borrow  money  and  the 
favor  with  which  its  bonds  are  regarded  in 
the  money  market.  In  1848  part  of  the  debt 
paid  interest  at  6  per  cent,  part  at  7,  part  at 
8  and  part  at  10  per  cent ;  in  1898  its  bonds 
were  sold  at  a  price  that  indicated  less  than 
3  1-2  per  cent.  In  December,  1898,  the 
comptroller  had  occasion  to  call  for  bids  for 
$675,000  renewal  bonds,  bearing  3  1-2  per 
cent  interest,  and  they  were  awarded  to  the 
Lincoln  Trust  Company,  a  St.  Louis  institu- 
tion, at  $1,045.42  for  each  $1,000  bond,  the 
city  receiving  $705,658.50  for  its  $675,000  in 
bonds.  This  is  a  premium  of  $45.42  on  each 
bond,  or  an  aggregate  of  $30,658.50  on  the 


whole  issue  of  $675,000,  and  it  makes  the  in- 
terest rate  3.0125  per  cent.  The  payment  of 
the  city  debt,  and  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
which  constitute  it,  without  default,  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  stern  and  peremptory  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  1876.  This  charter, 
while  limiting  the  rate  of  taxation  on  prop- 
erty for  ^'municipal  purposes*'  to  i  per  cent, 
permits  such  per-centum  for  interest  on  the 
debt  "as  may  be  required,"  and  it  requires  all 
taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund 
called  "Interest  and  Debt  Revenue,"  which 
"shall  be  held  sacred  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  the  valid  indebtedness  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  existing  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
November,  1875,  and  of  the  county  of  St. 
Louis  existing  at  the  time  this  charter  goes 
into  operation,  and  the  bonds  issued  for  the 
renewal  thereof,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever."  In  addition  to  this  the  whole  net 
income  from  the  waterworks  is  required  to  be 
used,  first,  for  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
water  bonds  (which  in  1898  constituted  about 
one-fourth  of  the  city  debt),  and  of  the  bonds 
themselves — and  the  water  rates  are  required 
to  be  "fixed  at  prices  that  shall  produce  reve- 
nue sufficient,  at  least,  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  city  water  bonds  and  the  running 
expenses  of  the  waterworks  department." 
The  comptroller  is  "especially  charged  with 
the  preservation  of  the  credit  and  faith  of  the 
city  in  relation  to  its  public  debt  and  other 
liabilities,"  and  in  case  of  "any  judgment  ren- 
dered against  the  city  for  which  no  provision 
has  been  made  by  ordinance,  or  otherwise, 
he  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the 
mayor,  to  effect  a  temporary  loan  to  meet 
the  same,  and  to  do  and  perform  all  other 
acts,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor,  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  credit  and  property  or 
rights  of  the  city."  Before  the  separation  of 
the  city  from  the  county  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  city  revenues  every  year  or  two, 
which,  after  increasing  to  a  point  where  it 
required  to  be  funded,  was  added  to  the  pub- 
lic debt.  But  there  has  been  no  deficiency 
and  no  floating  debt  since  1877;  O"  the  con- 
trary, the  comptroller's  budget  since  that 
year  has  usually  shown  a  surplus,  which  is  an 
additional  guarantee  of  the  city's  good  faith, 
and  of  the  payment  of  its  obligations. 

City  Hospital  Medical  Society.— 

An  association  of  physicians  who  have  served 
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in  the  city  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  which  was 
founded  in  1884  by  Dr.  Brandford  Lewis  and 
others.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  City  Hospital  Alumni.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are  the  scientific  investigation 
and  discussion  of  medical  and  allied  subjects 
and  the  bringing  together  of  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  city  hospital  in 
social  intercourse.  To  the  efforts  of  this  so- 
ciety has  been  due  mainly  the  introduction 
into  the  public  school  system  of  medical 
inspection  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  disease  and  inaugurat- 
ing health  reforms.  The  society  holds 
regular  meetings  twice  a  month,  except  dur- 
ing July  and  August  of  each  year. 

City  of  Kansas^  Early  Municipal 
Government  of. — When  I  consented  to 
write  the  early  municipal  history  of  the  city 
of  Kansas  it  was  without  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  labor  which  the  work  required.  Be- 
cause of  my  long  association  with  the  early 
municipal  government  of  the  city,  and  famil- 
iarity with  its  contemporaneous  history,  it 
was  supposed  that  I  was  well  equipped  with 
information  for  the  task  to  be  undertaken. 
I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  my  way  in  the 
attempt  to  give  a  concise  history  without  tak- 
ing up  more  space  in  this  work  than  can  well 
be  accorded  to  this  subject.  There  is  much 
of  interest  that  could  be  told  that  must  be  left 
untold,  and  the  decision  as  to  what  should  be 
included  and  what  left  out  is  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment. However,  what  is  here  offered 
to  the  reader  may  be  accepted  as  a  true  state- 
ment of  events,  not  so  complete  nor  elabo- 
rate as  I  would  have  it,  if  space  and  time 
would  permit,  but  correct  and  trustworthy  in 
its  statements.  My  subject,  literally  inter- 
preted, does  not  justify  the  chronicling,  as  I 
would  fain  do,  of  the  stirring  events,  of  the 
indomitable  courage  and  enterprise  of  the 
whole  people  in  developing  improvements 
and  in  securing  the  magnificent  system  of 
railroads  which  has  placed  the  present  Kan- 
sas City  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  United  States.  Were  it 
permissible  I  should  find  much  pleasure  in 
making  the  achievements  of  the  enterprising 
and  courageous  people,  from  1853  to  1875,  ^ 
part  of  the  municipal  history.  The  other  con- 
tributors to  this  work  will  no  doubt  supply 
much  of  what  I  must  necessarily  omit.  The 
location  of  the  city,  with  its  high  hills  and 


deep  ravines,  was  a  most  unsightly  one  for  a 
town.  The  selection  of  the  site  was  due  to 
its  excellent  geographical  position,  its  splen- 
did rock-bound  shore,  against  which  the 
strong  current  of  the  Missouri  River  could 
make  no  abrasion,  and  the  feeling  and  belief 
of  its  projectors  that  at  some  day  a  great  in- 
land city  would  be  built  somewhere  on  the 
frontier  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  This  loca- 
tion was  admitted  to  be  favored  with  a  secure 
and  permanent  landing  for  steamboats  plying 
the  river,  such  as  no  other  part  of  the  river 
could  claim.  Besides,  it  was  the  nearest 
point  of  access  to  the  great  natural  roadway 
which  led  southwest  for  over  six  hundred 
piiles  on  the  divides  where  the  streams  did 
not  require  to  be  bridged.  But  it  was  not  these 
superior  advantages  alone  that  suggested  a 
town.  The  vast  commerce  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  the 
mountaineers  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
and  even  of  Old  Mexico  as  far  as  Chihuahua, 
were  auxiliary  factors.  The  territory  ex- 
tending west  from  the  State  line  to  the  crest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  before  the  organi- 
zation of  part  of  it  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
May  30,  1854,  was  called  the  Indian  country 
or  **the  plains."  When  the  Indians  from  east 
of  the  Mississippi  were  removed  to  this  do- 
main, in  1834,  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  put  in  force  there  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Missouri.  By  virtue  of  the  Platte  Pur- 
chase, in  1836,  the  Missouri  River  north  from 
Kansas  City  constituted  the  boundary  line 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  the  northwest. 
The  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  in  1848 
extended  the  domain  of  the  United  States 
from  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1849  stimulated  emigration  west- 
ward, and  immigrants  began  to  land  at  the 
wharf — or  Westport  Landing,  as  it  was  then 
commonly  known — to  outfit  for  their  long 
and  perilous  journey  across  the  plains  and 
over  the  mountains.  Although  the  town  of 
Kansas  was  platted  in  1839,  in  1846,  and 
finally  on  June  7-17,  1847,  it  was  still  under 
township  laws,  while  more  effective  means 
for  preserving  the  peace  were  needed.  Ac- 
cordingly a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
county  court  at  its  February  term,  in  1850, 
and  an  order  for  a  town  organization  was 
obtained,  but  the  trustees  appointed  failed  to 
qualify  and  act.    At  the  June  term,  by  a  new 
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order,  William  Gilliss,  Madison  Walrond, 
Lewis  Ford,  Dr.  Benoist  Troost  and  Henry 
Jobe  were  appointed  trustees.  They  elected 
a  president  and  secretary  of  their  own 
number,  and  appointed  such  other  officers 
as  assessor,  collector  and  treasurer.  They 
improved  the  wharf  between  Main  and 
Delaware  Streets.  Just  at  this  juncture  a 
movement  looking  toward  statehood  was  in- 
augurated among  the  civilized  Indians  of 
the  Indian  country,  notably  the  Shawnees, 
the  Ottawas,the  Miamis/the  Pottawottomies, 
the  Delawares  and  the  Wyandottes,  who  sent 
delegates  to  a  convention  which  met  in 
Wyandotte,  now  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  This 
convention  resolved  to  organize  the  Indian 
•country  into  a  Territory,  which  they  named 
Nebraska,  and  elected  William  Walker,  a 
Wyandotte  Indian,  provisional  Governor, 
and  Abelard  Guthrie,  an  adopted  white  man 
of  that  nation,  as  their  delegate  to  Congress. 
This  action  was  the  harbinger  of  the  greater 
civilization,  and  of  the  unparalleled  develop- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  trans-Missouri 
States.  The  far-sighted  men  of  the  town  of 
Kansas  at  once  saw  that  their  future  needs 
required  city  organization.  They  conse- 
•quently  applied  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
on  February  22,  1853,  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  city  of  Kansas.  The  territory  covered  by 
this  franchise  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
h'ne  one-fourth  mile  west  of  Broadway,  from 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  Ninth  Street ;  on  the  south  by 
Ninth  Street,  from  this  west  line  to  the  alley 
'east  of  Holmes  Street ;  thence  north  to  Inde- 
pendence Avenue;  thence  east  to  Troost 
Avenue;  thence  north  to  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
•city  derives  its  name  from  the  Kansas  River, 
named  after  the  Kansas  Indians,  who  owned 
the  territory,  including  the  site  of  Kansas 
City,  up  to  1825.  It  is  not  named  after  the 
State  of  Kansas,  as  is  popularly  believed. 
The  first  city  election  for  mayor,  marshal 
and  councilmen  was  held  April  18,  1853, 
when  67  votes  were  cast.  William  S. 
Gregory  was  elected  mayor,  receiving  36 
votes,  against  27  votes  cast  for  Dr.  Benoist 
Troost,  and  4  votes  scattering.  M.  B.  Hedges 
was  elected  marshal  by  a  vote  of  39,  against 
2,7  votes  cast  for  George  W.  Wolf.  Six  coun- 
cilmen were  elected  by  the  following  vote: 
Thompson  McDaniel,  62;  Tilman  H.  West, 


59;  Milton  J.  Payne,  57;  Dr.  Johnston  Ly- 
kins,  55 ;  William  G.  Barclay,  39,  and  William 
J.  Jarboe,  38.  The  first  council  meeting  was 
held  April  25,  1853,  Dr.  Johnston  Lykins  act- 
ing as  president  pro  tem.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  president,  and  became  acting 
mayor  after  Mayor  Gregory  resigned,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854.  The  mayor  appointed,  and  the 
council  confirmed,  the  following  officers :  J. 
W.  Ammons,  city  register ;  George  W.  Wolf, 
assessor;  Pierre  M.  Chouteau,  treasurer.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  April  29th,  the 
mayor  was  instructed  to  make  settlement 
with  the  officers  of  the  town  of  Kansas,  and 
on  May  4th  Samuel  Greer,  who  had  been  the 
town  treasurer,  paid  over  $7.22  as  the  balance 
in  the  treasury.  At  this  meeting  Messrs.  Ly* 
kins,  Payne  and  Barclay  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  receive  and  entertain  Honor- 
able Thomas  H.  Benton  at  the  Union  Hotel, 
later  called  the  Gilliss  House.  Mr.  Benton 
addressed  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City,  when, 
among  other  prophetic  and  encouraging 
words,  he  said :  "Here,  gentlemen,  where  the 
rocky  bluff  meets  and  turns  aside  the  sweep- 
ing current  of  this  mighty  river ;  here,  where 
the  Missouri,  after  running  its  southward 
course  for  nearly  2,000  miles,  turns  eastward 
to  the  Mississippi,  a  large  commercial  and 
manufacturing  community  will  congregate, 
and  less  than  a  generation  will  see  a  great  city 
on  these  hills,"  confirming  what  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, speaking  of  the  town  of  Kansas,  said 
six  years  before:  "This  is  the  key  to  the 
immense  territory  west  of  us."  On  May 
nth  a  calaboose  of  hewn  logs,  14  x  16  feet, 
was  ordered  to  be  built  on  the  river  front 
and  was  completed  by  July  30th.  On  July 
28th  George  W.  Wolf  was  elected  marshal  in 
place  of  M.  B.  Hedges,  resigned;  T.  L. 
Wright  was  elected  councilman  in  place  of 
Thompson  McDaniel,  who  did  not  qualify, 
and  J.  C.  McNees  in  place  of  William  G. 
Barclay,  resigned.  At  this  time  three  wagon 
roads  connected  the  city  with  the  outer 
world.  One  road  leading  to  Independence, 
the  county  seat;  another  to  Wyandotte,  a 
narrow  roadway  having  been  cut  through  the 
bluff  near  Broadway ;  while  a  third  road,  over 
which  freight  was  hauled  to  Westport,  wound 
from  the  foot  of  Grand  Avenue  along  a  deep 
ravine,  across  Market  Square,  where  the  City 
Hall  and  market  now  are,  over  private 
ground  to  Delaware  Street,  at  Sixth,  and  out 
Delaware  Street  to  the  junction  of  Main  and 
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Delaware  at  Ninth,  and  thence  south  along 
Main  Street  to  the  south  of  McGee  Creek, 
and  then  ascending  the  high  bluffs  and  reach- 
ing the  apex  of  Baltimore  Avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  and  continuing  on  the 
high  ground  to  Thirty-first  Street  and  Balti- 
more Avenue;  thence  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion to  Broadway  and  Thirty-third  Street, 
and  thence  to  Westport,  on  Broadway,  as  the 
streets  are  now  constituted.  On  May  21, 
1853,  the  assessor  was  ordered  to  make  an 
assessment  of  all  the  property  within  the  city 
limits,  upon  which,  by  Ordinance  No.  15,  ap- 
proved December  17,  1853,  a  tax  of  1-3  of  i 
per  cent  was  levied.  This  rate  was  increased 
to  2-5  of  I  per  cent  in  1854,  and  to  1-2  of  i 
per  cent  in  1855.  This  rate  prevailed  until 
1859,  when  it  was  increased  to  i  per  cent. 
Property  was  assessed  at  its  full  value  in 
those  days.  On  August  2,  1853,  some  steps 
were  taken  to  improve  the  Independence 
road  and  to  lay  out  a  connecting  street  to  the 
west,  but  outside  of  improving  the  wharf, 
little  progress  was  made  for  want  of  funds. 
On  the  5th  of  September  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  secure  a  council  chamber,  but 
not  until  April  4,  1854,  was  a  suitable  room 
obtained.  This  room  was  located  on  Front 
Street,  between  Main  and  Walnut  Streets, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  table  and  a  dozen 
chairs,  costing  $19,25.  By  ordinance  ap- 
proved May  4,  1853,  the  portion  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  lying  within  the 
city  limits  was  declared  to  be  the  wharf,  and 
a  tax  of  $2.50  was  imposed  upon  each  up- 
ward-bound steamer  landing  at  the  city  of 
Kansas.  This  tax  was  set  aside  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  wharf  between  Delaware 
and  Walnut  Streets.  This  rate  remained  un- 
til November  5,  1855,  when,  by  Ordinance 
No.  25,  a  tax  of  $5  was  levied  on  steamboats 
for  each  round  trip.  On  May  5,  1856,  the 
wharf  from  Grand  Avenue  to  the  west  line 
of  the  bluff  was  ordered  to  be  improved,  and 
a  loan  of  $10,000,  on  the  credit  of  the  wharf 
fund,  was  authorized,  the  interest  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  per  annum.  The  revenue 
from  wharfage  up  to  April,  1853,  was  $207 
net,  the  taxes  collected  $64.33,  while  the  total 
expenditures  were  $264.33.  ^^  December, 
1853,  a  movement  against  dram  shops  began 
by  the  council  instructing  the  mayor  to  peti- 
tion the  county  court  to  grant  no  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Kansas.    The  prohibitory 


Ordinance  No.  17  was  passed  January  14, 
1854,  and  in  November,  1854,  an  ordinance 
for  licensing  dram  shops,  and  making  the 
annual  tax  $250,  was  passed,  but  vetoed  by 
the  mayor.  A  year  later,  November  5,  1855, 
Ordinance  No.  17  was  repealed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  high  license  adopted.  At  the  mu- 
nicipal election  in  April,  1854,  Dr.  Johnston 
Lykins,  the  former  acting  mayor,  was  elected 
mayor.  New  officers  were  appointed,  among 
whom  was  John  Curtis,  as  city  attorney. 
Pierre  M.  Chouteati  resigned  his  treasurer- 
ship  on  February  7,  1854,  and  was  succeeded 
by  H.  M.  Northrup,  who  acted  until  Novem- 
ber 23,  1854,  when  he  reported  a  balance  of 
$465.91  cash  in  the  treasury;  $440.52  had 
been  received  from  taxes,  and  $330.75  from 
wharfage.  In  April,  1854,  the  city  began  to 
provide  water.  Ten  dollars  were  spent  for 
a  town  pump,  and  one  hundred  dollars  were 
paid  for  building  a  wall  4x4  feet  for  the 
spring  at  the  levee,  near  Johnson's  ware- 
house, at  the  southeast  corner  of  Delaware 
Street.  The  wall  was  built  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sidewalk  from  the  rock  foundation  be- 
low. The  owners  of  lots  on  Water  (Front) 
Street  were  required  to  construct  brick  or 
stone  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  lots.  The 
office  of  street  commissioner  was  then  cre- 
ated. Main  Street  was  viewed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  grading  it.  The  road  tax  for  1853 
was  donated  to  the  city  by  the  county.  On 
the  first  of  May  a  committee  was  instructed 
to  contract  for  a  large  plow,  two  grubbing 
hoes,  three  spades  and  three  shovels  on  the 
credit  of  the  city.  With  these  implements 
the  gigantic  task  of  creating  a  metropolitan 
city  was  begim.  An  engineer  was  employed 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  grading  Main  Street. 
The  survey  was  made  July  16,  1854,  but  the 
final  grade  was  not  established  by  ordinance 
until  December  7,  1857.  The  temporary 
grade  of  Market  Street — now  Grand  Avenue 
— from  Front  Street  to  Third  Street,  was  es- 
tablished August  30,  1854.  At  this  meeting 
of  the  council  the  office  of  city  engineer  was 
created,  Frederick  Breckenridge  being  the 
first  incumbent.  The  work  of  constructing 
Main  Street  was  begun  October  7th,  and  on 
December  ist  a  culvert  crossing  Main  Street 
at  Fifth  Street,  and  costing  $225,  was  ordered 
to  be  built.  Thus  the  year  1854  is  memorable 
as  a  year  of  beginnings  in  city  improvements. 
The  congressional  act  organizing  the  two 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  out  of 
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part  of  the  Indian  country  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  brought  the  slavery 
agitation  to  the  front.  This  led  to  the  bor- 
der troubles,  which  Colonel  R.  T.  Van  Horn 
has  detailed  elsewhere.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  April,  1855,  John  Johnson  was  elected 
mayor.  He  resigned  this  office  in  June,  and 
Milton  J.  Payne  was  elected  his  successor 
without  opposition.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1856,  in  1857,  in  1858  and  in  1859,  and  again 
in  1862.  While,  as  stated,  the  year  1854  was 
the  beginning  of  the  plans  looking  to  public 
improvements,  systematic  work  for  the  grad- 
ing of  streets,  the  construction  of  culverts 
and  the  building  of  sidewalks  did  not  engage 
the  attention  of  the  city  authorities  until  the 
next  year.  The  towering  bluffs  overlooking 
the  Missouri  River,  through  which  streets 
had  been  made,  required  much  study  and  en- 
gineering skill  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  in  view  at  an  expense  not  too  bur- 
densome to  bear.  It  was  planned  to  open 
Main,  Delaware,  Wyandotte  and  Market 
Street — now  Grand  Avenue — from  the  river 
front  to  the  lower  ground  at  Fifth  Street, 
which  served  as  the  flow  line  of  the  rains  be- 
tween the  river  bluff  and  the  northern  slope 
of  the  south  bluff.  The  city  engineer  was  di- 
rected to  survey  these  streets,  take  levels  and 
make  estimates  of  the  cost  of  grading  each 
of  them.  The  engineer's  report  showed  that 
to  obtain  the  grade  of  eight  feet  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  for  Main  Street,  from  the  river  to 
the  summit  grade,  a  cut  of  forty  feet  at  Sec- 
ond Street  would  be  required,  and  a  cut  of 
about  forty-seven  feet,  one  hundred  feet 
north  of  Second  Street.  To  reduce  the  street 
to  this  grade  was  considered  too  expensive, 
and  a  modified  grade  was  established  and  a 
contract  let  for  the  grading,  so  that  the  next 
year,  1856,  witnessed  the  first  practical  street 
grading  through  the  high  hill.  This  grade 
did  not  prove  satisfactory;  it  did  not  meet 
the  requirements;  the  grade  was  too  heavy 
for  practical  use,  and  in  consequence  the 
street  was  regraded  in  1857  to  the  grade  first 
advised  by  the  engineer.  The  grading  of 
Delaware  Street  and  Wyandotte  Street, 
which  was  undertaken  in  1857  and  completed 
in  1858,  on  grades  of  eight  feet  per  hundred 
feet,  involved  very  heavy  work,  as  did  Main 
Street.  The  deep  cut  of  fifty-seven  feet  at 
the  summit  of  the  bluff  on  Delaware  Street, 
between  Commercial  and  Second  Streets,  and 
a  cut  of  thirty-four  feet  at  Third  Street,  were 


necessary  to  give  this  street  the  required 
grade.  On  Wyandotte  Street  the  grade  de- 
manded a  cut  of  forty-nine  feet  at  the  highest 
surface  near  Second  Street,  while  a  little  way 
north  of  Second  Street  the  cut  was  greater. 
Broadway  was  also  graded  this  year,  but  its 
topography  was  such  that  deep  cuts  were  not 
required  to  give  it  a  good  grade.  The  heavi- 
est grading  was  a  cut  of  about  fifteen  feet 
north  of  Third  Street.  Walnut  Street,  which 
was  some  years  afterward  graded  from  Sec- 
ond Street  south,  was  perhaps  the  most 
unique  in  topography,  and  most  difficult  in 
construction.  The  cut  made  at  Second  Street 
was  fifty-four  feet  below  the  summit,  while 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  a  fill  of 
fifty-five  feet  was  made  to  bring  the  street  to 
the  established  grade.  Hence,  in  a  distance 
of  700  feet,  the  difference  in  the  elevations  of 
the  high  and  low  summits  was  109  feet. 
Other  instances  of  like  irregularities  in  the 
city's  topography  could  be  given,  but  this  will 
suffice  to  suggest  to  the  reader  how  earnest 
the  people  were  in  their  ambition  to  make  a 
beautiful  and  healthful  city  by  cutting  down 
the  hills  and  filling  the  ravines.  During  the 
progress  of  these  improvements  the  con- 
struction of  many  culverts  at  street  crossings 
were  made,  as  also  were  sidewalks.  The  ma- 
cadamizing of  these  streets  and  the  grading 
of  the  cross  streets  soon  followed.  I  have 
not  the  means  of  arriving  at  even  the  approx- 
imate expense  of  the  many  improvements  re- 
cited, and  of  others  made  previous  to  the 
war,  which  ended  for  the  time  being  all  pub- 
lic enterprises  and  improvements.  I  venture 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the 
public  improvements  from  1855  to  i860  ex- 
ceeded $150,000,  not  inclusive  of  wharf 
bonds,  a  large  portion  of  which  improve- 
ments were  paid  by  special  taxes  on  the  abut- 
ting properties.  In  1857  the  limits  of  the  city 
were  extended  west  and  south.  The  boun- 
dary on  the  west  was  the  State  line  from  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  Twelfth  Street;  on  the  south. 
Twelfth  Street  to  the  alley  east  of  McGee 
Street;  thence  north  to  Ninth  Street,  and 
thence  by  the  former  boundaries  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  In  1859  the  limits  were  ex- 
tended south  and  east.  The  boundary  on  the 
west  was  the  State  line  from  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Twen- 
tieth Street;  on  the  south.  Twentieth  Street 
to  Troost  Avenue;  thence  north  to  Twelfth 
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Street ;  thence  east  to  Lydia  Avenue ;  thence 
north  to  Independence  Avenue ;  thence  west 
to  the  section  line  west  of  Lydia  Avenue; 
thence  north  to  the  middle  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri  River,  and  thence  by  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  e.xten- 
sion  of  1859  brought  into  the  municipality 
very  valuable  property,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  McGee's  addition,  the  first  plat 
of  which  was  made  March  28,  1856,  and  the 
second  plat  June  3,  1857.  This  addition  had 
tecome  quite  a  prosperous  suburb,  which 
was  largely  due  to  the  great  industry,  ability 
and  tact  of  its  founder.  Colonel  E.  M.  McGee. 
At  the  general  election  in  i860.  Dr.  G.  M.  B. 
Maughs  was  elected  mayor.  During  his 
administration  public  improvements  were 
prosecuted  with  the  zeal  of  the  preceding 
years.  The  most  conspicuous  work  was  the 
macadamizing  of  some  of  the  graded  streets, 
of  which  some  were  unfinished  contracts  of 
the  previous  years.  The  following  streets 
were  graded:  Second  Street,  from  Grand 
Avenue  to  Delaware;  Third  Street,  from 
Grand  Avenue  east  to  Campbell  Street,  and 
west  to  Broadway,  and  Walnut  Street,  from 
Third  to  Fourth  Streets.  To  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  street  improvements  from  1858 
to  1861,  short-time  bonds  bearing  10  per  cent 
interest  were  issued  to  contractors  and  ac- 
cepted by  them.  These  bonds,  as  a  rule,  were 
taken  up  at  a  discount  by  the  property  own- 
ers to  the  amount  of  their  respective  taxes. 
In  1861  Dr.  Maughs  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Van 
Horn  by  104  majority.  After  his  defeat  for 
mayor  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
place  of  Nat  Claiborne,  who  vacated  his  seat 
by  removal  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  appropriate 
here  to  say  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  Claiborne  Jackson  being  Governor,  on 
May  15,  1861,  enacted  a  law  for  the  police 
government  of  the  city,  to  be  independent  of 
the  mayor,  who  had  been  elected  as  a  Union 
man.  PoHce  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  Governor  Jackson,  clothed  with  power  to 
organize  a  metropolitan  police  for  the 
city.  The  commissioners  were  selected  be- 
cause of  their  known  disloyal  affiliations,  and 
the  policemen  appointed  by  them  were  like- 
wise disloyal.  This  interference  with  local 
government  and  police  brought  about  a 
crisis,  when  Mayor  Van  Horn — who  had 
been  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 


as  a  major  of  volunteers — issued  a  proclama- 
tion dissolving  this  police  system.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  that  this  proclamation  was 
effective.  This  police  act  was  repealed  Jan- 
uary 17,  1863.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  in 
December,  1861,  the  seat  of  six  of  the  nine 
councilmen  elected  in  April  of  that  year  were 
declared  vacant  by  the  mayor,  because  of 
their  disloyalty  to  the  Federal  government  in 
uttering  treasonable  sentiments.  The  mayor's 
authority  in  this  event  was  also  respected  by 
these  men,  as  they  made  no  effort  to  retain 
their  seats.  Their  successors  were  elected 
January  4.  1862.  Mayor  Van  Horn  resigned 
his  office  March  4,  1862,  and  went  to  the 
front  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April  6,  1862.  At  the  general  election  in 
April,  Milton  J.  Payne  was  again  elected 
mayor,  and  in  1863  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam Bonnifield.  In  1864  Colonel  R.  T.  Van 
Horn  was  again  elected  mayor,  and  served 
until  his  election  to  Congress  in  November 
of  that  year,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patrick  Shan- 
non, who  was  also  elected  mayor  in  1865. 
During  the  Civil  War  no  improvements  nor 
any  other  events  of  importance  marked  the 
municipal  history.  During  the  next  decade 
the  following  gentlemen  served  as  mayors: 
A.  L.  Harris,  1866;  E.  H,  Allen,  1867-8;  F. 
R.  Long,  1869;  Colonel  E.  M.  McGee,  1870; 
Major  William  Warner,  1871 ;  R.  H.  Hunt, 
1872;  E.  L.  Martin,  1873;  S.  D.Woods,  1874; 
and  Turner  A.  Gill,  1875,  When  the  great 
fire  calamity  befell  Chicago  in  1871,  the  mu- 
nicipality of  the  city  of  Kansas  donated  $10,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  charter 
of  1853  had  been  amended  in  1857,1859,1861, 
1866,  1868,  1870  and  1872.  In  1875  a  new 
charter  was  granted,  which  continued  in  force 
until  May  9,  1889.  (See  "Municipal  Govern- 
ment of  Kansas  City.")  An  ordinance  had 
been  passed  March  12,  1858,  approved  March 
20,  1858,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  scrip  in 
denominations  of  from  one  dollar  to  ten  dol- 
lars. This  scrip  was  to  be  in  the  form  of 
warrants,  bearing  10  per  cent  interest,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  city  were  pledged  for 
their  redemption.  Not  more  than  $40,000 
were  to  be  used  in  making  cross  streets  and 
culverts,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  used  for 
grading  and  macadamizing  streets.  The  only 
use  made  of  this  authority  to  issue  scrip  for 
building  streets  was  under  an  ordinance  ap- 
proved by  Mayor  R.  T.  Van  Horn,  July  13, 
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1861.    The  property-holders  on  Main  Street 
had  advanced  the  amount  of  their  taxes  to 
pay  contractors  for  work  on  that  street,  and 
the  Union  Bank  held  bonds  in  trust  to  cover 
these  amounts.    Scrip  was  issued  in  lieu  of 
these  bonds.     No  further  use  was  made  of 
this  authority,  but  the  ordinance  remained  in 
force  until  it  was  nullified  by  the  charter  of 
1875.    During  the  administrations  of  E.  M. 
McGee  and  William  Warner,  1870-1,  a  large 
amount  of  scrip,  in  one-dollar  and  two-dollar 
bills,  was  engraved  and  put  in  circulation  to 
provide    a    necessary  currency  for  business 
purposes,  the  lawful  currency  in  circulation 
being  inadequate.    It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  this  scrip  was  issued,  as  there  is  no 
record  thereof  obtainable.     These  warrants 
were  taken  on  deposit  by  the  banks  as  cur- 
rency.    The  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
States  assessed  the  banks  heavily  in  conse- 
quence, when  the  bankers  sent  H.  M.  Holden 
to  Washington,  who  obtained  an  abatement 
from  the  Treasury  Department.     Some  one 
in  the  country  sent  a  two-dollar  bill  of  this 
scrip  to  ex-Mayor  McGee,  whose  signature 
it  bore,  for  redemption,  when  he  sent  a  remit- 
tance of  $2.10,  declaring  that  the  scrip  was 
at  a  premium  in  that  city.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the   Civil   War  the  population  had   de- 
creased from  7,180,  in  1859,  local  census,  to 
less  than  4,000 ;  streets  that  had  been  graded 
and  those  that  had  been  macadamized  were 
in  bad  shape  from  neglect,  and  required  re- 
pairing, in  some  cases  at  much  expense.    As 
soon  as  the  city  government,  in  1865,  could 
adjust  itself  to  the  era  of  peace,  and  recover 
in  a  measure  from  the  stagnation  caused  by 
the  war,  it  set  about   to    repair  the  graded 
streets,   replace  the  wasted   macadam,   and 
plan  for  the  immediate  revival  of  public  im- 
provements, which  were  of  too  great  impor- 
tance to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  possible 
delays  of  petitions  of  property-holders.    The 
necessity  for    building    cross    streWs  from 
Grand  Avenue,  through  the  bluffs  to  West 
Kansas,  was  too  urgent  for  delay.     Several 
propositions  for  issuing  bonds  and  levying 
special  taxes  for  improvements  were  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  but  not  favorably  acted  on, 
until  finally  an  ordinance  was  passed  direct- 
ing that  an  election  should  be  held  July  25, 
1865,  on  the  proposition  of  providing  for  an 
issue  of  $60,000  in  bonds  to  be  negotiated  at 
par;  the  bonds  to  bear  10  per  cent  interest, 
to  be  made  payable  in  New  York  City,  as  fol- 


lows:    $10,000  five  years  after  date,  and  a. 
like  sum  each  year  thereafter.    At  the  elec- 
tion this  loan  was  voted  for  by  a  large  major- 
ity, only  thirteen  votes  being  cast  against 
the  ordinance.    These  bonds  were  executed 
September  i,  1865,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Watkins,  a  resident  banker,  as  commissioner, 
to  negotiate  their  sale.     The  commissioner 
succeeded  in  negotiating  them  in  New  York,, 
for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  mayor  and  council.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance  the  money  was  expended  in 
the  opening  and  grading  of  Fifth  Street,  from 
Charlotte   Street   to    Bluff   Street;   grading 
Ottawa — now  Twelfth  Street — from  the  east 
line  of  Holmes  Street  to  the  west  boundary 
of  the  city  (see  **Kansas  City,  Limits  of*');: 
the  grading  of  Third  Street,  from  Charlotte 
Street    to     Broadway,    and    macadamizing 
Fourth    Street,  from    Main    to  Wyandotte 
Streets.     All  this  work  was  undertaken  in 
1866,  and  was  finished  in  that  year,  except 
some  of  the  heaviest  work,  which  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  year.     Bluflf 
Street  was  opened  and  graded  this  year,  from 
Fourth  Street  to  the  West  Bottoms.      The 
eflfect  of  these  improvements,  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  projects,  was  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  the  stimulation  of  pub- 
lic spirit.     Many  other  street  improvements 
were  made  the  following  years.     Broadway 
was  regraded  in  1866  to  an  improved  grade). 
from  the  levee  to  the  south  limit,  which  was 
Twentieth  Street,  and  macadamized  in  1869,- 
each  at  the  expense  of  the  abutting  property. 
Grand  Avenue,  from  the  levee  to  the  south 
limits  of    the  city,  was    partially  graded  in 
1866,  and  regraded  to  its  full  width,  and  to  a 
re-established  grade  in  1871,  and  macadam- 
ized in  1872,  the  cost  in  each  case  being  taxed 
against     the     abutting    property.      Walnut 
Street,   from   Missouri   Avenue   to   Twelfth 
Street,  was  graded  and  macadamized  about 
the  same  time,  and  was  paid  for  by  special 
taxation  as  in  other  cases.    The  several  im- 
portant additions  to  the  city,  of  which  Mc- 
Gee's  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  enterprise 
and  growth,  proceeded  to  open  and  grade 
streets  by  petition  and  special  taxation,  the 
records  for  each  year  bearing  evidence  of  the 
public  spirit  of  property-owners.    In  1869-70, 
Fifth  Street,  west  of  Broadway,  was  regraded, 
and  Bluflf  Street  was  widened  about  twenty- 
five  feet  to  its  present  width,  and  paved  in 
1 87 1  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  An  ordinance- 
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was  paiscd  September  12,  1871,  providing 
for  the  cotiitruction  of  an  iron  bridge  over 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad  tracks  at 
Illuflf  Street,  for  which  the  railroad  company 
•greed  to  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  one-half  the  cost  of  the  approaches.  The 
bridge  and  approaches  were  built  in  1873. 
The  elevation  of  Fifth  Street  was  sixty-eight 
(ect  above  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  base  of 
the  bluff.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
massive  stone  wall  along  the  bluff  side,  from 
Fourth  Street  to  the  foot  of  Bluff  Street,  for 
the  protection  of  these  streets,  and  the  rail- 
road tracks  a'*  well.  The  railroad  company 
agreed  to  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  the  wall, 
and,  on  December  23,  1S72,  a  contract  was 
nmtle  by  the  city  with  Michael  Whelan  for 
the  work,  which  was  very  expensive.  The 
city  records  from  June,  1878,  to  October  13, 
l88i,  show  a  further  expenditure  of  $38,200 
on  this  retaining  wall.  With  1875  ^Y  history 
concludes.  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  gv>  more  into  details  of  street  improve- 
ments, yet  I  tnist  I  have  related  all  that  is 
neetlcd  to  show  the  growth  of  public  im- 
pr\>vements  within  the  city*  and  to  reflect  the 
public  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  people. 

A*  early  as  January  23.  1856,  the  munici- 
palitv  took  nieasures  to  require  safe  fire  flues, 
ami  on  October  Nh  of  thai  \*ear  the  city  mar- 
shal was  direct evl  by  the  council  to  ins|>ect 
the  lupuses  and  enforce  the  ordinance.  On 
Julv  j^t^iSCKV  the  city  enj:ineer  was  empow- 
ere\l  to  contrjict  tor  sixteen  ladders  to  equip 
tx^o  \\>lunieer  con>panie$.  Any  ten  ciiixen$ 
c\n:\l  fv^nn  a  hvH^k  ami  Udder  company  by 
ti*u\^  their  articles  01  assvviativ^n  with  the 
citx  register,  IT^etr  rewjirvi  %tis  exemption 
(t\^;«  poll  taxes.  Further  pre\:aut:oas  were 
taken  vVn>ber  ic\  iScvv  aga:r;>:  nre  by  re- 
qv.iTttt^  jitv^es  artvi  tumacxrs  to  be  set  oa  dre- 
prvVM  p*j^tt>r:vs.  A  t^re  derartTr.ettt  was 
crvAted  Kebr.^jirx  5,  :<c>cv  to  ccn>i:s:  ot  roluti- 
cv*"'tvjtrv  to  be  at  CO 
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foreman,  one  engineer,  one  fireman  and  two 
extra  men,  who  were  appointed,  and  whose 
duties  were  fixed  by  the  council.  On  Sep- 
tember 8,  1870,  public  cisterns  were  built  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Delaware  Street,  Sixth  and 
Main  Streets,  Ninth  and  Delaware  Streets, 
Grand  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  and  Grand 
Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street.  Five  horses, 
with  suitable  harness,  were  bought,  and  an- 
other enginehouse  was  built  in  the  Second 
Ward.  On  December  9,  1870,  by  ordinance, 
five  hook  and  ladder  companies  were  to  be 
organized  by  the  superintendent,  the  men 
employed  to  be  paid  for  actual  services.  In 
January,  1871,  the  superintendent  was  in- 
structed to  inspect  building^,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1 87 1,  all  firemen  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  to  discharge  their  duties  faith- 
fully. On  the  nth  of  July,  1872,  the  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  fire  department  wo^e 
revised,  and  one  engineer  and  one  fireman, 
with  eight  men,  were  assigned  to  each  engine. 
September  30.  1873,  2,000  feet  of  hose  was 
bought,  at  $1.28  per  foot,  and  on  XoTcmbcr 
II,  1873,  ^^  enginehouse  was  ordered  boilt 
in  the  West  Bottoms,  August  28,  1875,  *« 
firemen  ^*ere  required  to  wear  a  nnifonn  with 
the  number  of  the  company  on  it.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1876*  the  name  oi  scperietendeiit 
was  changed  to  chief  engineer  of  the  fixe  de- 
partment, to  hold  oflice  until  reaooTcd  for 
cause.  The  superintendents  w«Te  Fraacis 
Foster,  1867  to  1S70;  James  McMegarrrn. 
1871 :  Tames  M.  Sil^^rs^'iSri-j:  \L  51  S=r- 
neit,  1S74-5,  Francis  Foster  was  c*::ef  froei 
1876  to  i;^2,  when  George  C  Hale,  tbc  rccs- 
ent  incumbent,  becaise  chief.  Sec  arbcje  00 
**Fire  I>epartTnest  oc  Kansas  Crnr.'*  The 
policing  of  the  cirx  was  under  tbe  coctrci 
of  a  marshal  ur.ul  the  crearaoa  et  a  =>ctn>- 
politan  po'ice  os  the  r"th  ot  Itardh.  r^-s- 
Up  to  this  tirae  a  r-arshal  iai  bees  eijecsed 
annr-ir.y,  ar>i  the  rrcrc£  h»i  ar«rc=:«**  5ep- 
ct^  ro  %ss£5t  >  r-  rnrr:^  :5fe^  aaif  rSSo 
the  cocrri  cneate-f  tSe  c<5ce  :x  :^ilgr  oc 
tv'ice.  Stn»cc  R  Kerr.  =r  :?ISBl  asnr  3L*eEt 
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service  principles.  A  board  was  created  by 
law,  to  consist  of  two  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with 
the  mayor  as  ex-officio  president.  This 
board  was  sworn  not  to  appoint  a  policeman 
for  any  other  reason  than  his  proven  eligi- 
bility and  efficiency.  They  were  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens,  not  less  than  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  nor  weighing  less  than  i8o  pounds. 
While  they  are  appointed  for  three  years, 
they  practically  hold  their  positions  during 
good  health  and  good  behavior. 

The  city  was  first  lighted  with  gas  in  1867 
by  the  Kansas  City  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  with  a  legislative  fran- 
chise, approved  February,  1865.  This  com- 
pany had  the  exclusive  right  for  thirty  years 
to  make  and  sell  gas  within  the  city  limits. 
The  number  of  gas  lights  provided  for  by 
contract  the  first  year  was  seventy-one, 
though  the  number  was  increased  from  year 
to  year,  as  gas  mains  were  placed  in  the 
streets,  to  the  number  of  276,  in  November, 
1873,  when  a  new  contract  was  made  for  one 
year.  The  price  paid  by  the  city  for  each 
lamp  was  $46  in  treasury  warrants,  or  $39.10 
cash,  which  was  the  discount  value  of  the 
warrants  at  that  time.  The  gas  posts  and 
lamps  were  furnished  and  lighted  and  extin- 
guished by  the  gas  company  on  the  moon- 
light schedule.  In  July,  1875,  the  number  of 
street  gas  lamps  was  322,  the  price  being  $39 
a  year  for  each  lamp. 

In  1870  the  subject  of  a  water  supply  for 
the  city  was  agitated,  and  an  ordinance  for 
raising  $300,000  for  this  purpose  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  approved. 
But,  on  account  of  some  informality  in  the 
election,  this  project  fell  through.  In  1871 
the  council  chartered  a  company  to  build 
waterworks.  It  was  organized  with  Kersey 
Coates  as  president,  and  H.  M.  Holden  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  contract  was  let, 
but  the  contractors  delayed  work  until  the 
charter  was  forfeited.  On  MarcK  24,  1873, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
city  to  build  waterworks,  or  to  contract  for 
their  construction.  Under  this  law  a  contract 
Avas  made  with  the  National  Waterworks 
Company  of  New  York,  on  October  27,  1873, 
and  the  works  were  completed  in  1876.  This 
contract  contained  conditions  which  were  re- 
garded as  a  burden,  and  caused  such  agita- 
tion and  hostility  to  the  waterworks  company 
that  an  amendment  to  the  contract  was  mu- 


tually agreed  to  February  20,  1877,  by  which 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  contract  were 
stricken  out,  in  accordance  with  an  ordinance 
approved  February  13,  1877. 

In  1855,  Kaw  Township  embraced  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  State  line,  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  Big  Blue  River,  and 
contained  Westport  and  the  city  of  Kansas. 
At  the  present  time  Kansas  City  extends  even 
beyond  these  limits.  The  legal  business  of 
this  important  section  caused  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  November  20,  1855,  ^^  P^^^s  an  act 
creating  a  court  of  common  pleas  for  Kaw 
Township.  This  court  held  its  first  term  in 
the  council  chamber  of  the  city  of  Kansas, 
January  i,  1856,  with  William  A.  Strong  as 
judg§,  Joseph  A.  Finlay  as  clerk,  and  Joseph 
P.  Howe  as  marshal.  The  act  creating  the 
court  required  the  city  of  Kansas  to  furnish 
a  court  room  and  offices  and  pay  half  the 
expenses,  and  empowered  the  city  to  levy  a 
tax  of  1-2  of  I  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  of  Kaw  Township.  The 
rented  council  hall  was  burned  in  1856,  and 
the  records  were  lost,  except  the  book  con- 
taining the  minutes  and  ordinances.  By  an 
ordinance  passed  October  20,  1856,  a  City 
Hall,  to  cost  $3,500,  was  ordered  to  be  built. 
It  was  a  two-story  brick  building,  with  tin 
roof,  and  contained  a  commodious  council 
chamber  and  offices,  which  sufficed  for  court 
purposes  and  public  meetings.  The  lower 
story  was  intended  for  a  market,  but  was 
never  so  used,  and  subsequently  converted 
into  offices.  On  July  21,  1857,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  taxing  Kaw  Township  to  pay  her 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  court.  Thus  this 
court  was  measurably  a  part  of  the  municipal 
machinery.  In  i860  a  markethouse  of  brick 
was  erected  on  Market  Square,  east  of  the 
City  Hall. 

In  1856  the  municipality  began  to  recog- 
nize the  advisability  of  railroad  connections 
with  the  roads  then  being  constructed  west 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
had  been  built  to  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Jefferson  City,  and  was  slowly  ex- 
tending its  line  westward.  It  was  deemed  by 
the  city  government  and  inhabitants  as  one 
which  should  be  extended  to  the  city  of  Kan- 
sas. A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
railroad  officials  in  St.  Louis  and  urge  the 
advantages  of  Kansas  City  for  its  west- 
ern terminus.  It  had  been  ascertained  by  re- 
ferring to  the  act  incorporating  the  Missouri 
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Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  1849,  that  no 
specific  western  terminus  of  this  road  had 
been  determined  by  its  charter,  except  that 
it  should  be  on  the  western  border  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  County  of  Van  Buren,  now  Cass 
County.  The  visit  of  the  committee  did  not 
result  successfully,  the  railroad  officials  tak- 
ing the  position  that  steamboats  would  carry 
all  the  river  business  by  reason  of  their  ability 
to  make  lower  rates  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers than  railroads  could  afford,  and  that  it 
was  judicious,  therefore,  for  the  railroad  to 
construct  its  line  through  interior  and  avoid 
river  connections  and  steamboat  competi- 
tion. Neither  knowledge  nor  the  field  of  ob- 
servation of  the  visiting  committee  in  such 
affairs  enabled  it  to  combat  the  position 
taken  by  the  railroad  men,  and  consequently 
its  conference  came  to  naught  for  the  time 
being.  Then  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
the  west  branch  of  the  North  Missouri  Rail- 
road, but  it,  too,  failed.  These  failures  did 
not  abate  the  railroad  fever  which  had  now 
taken  possession  of  the  community,  but  it 
stimulated  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
public  to  more  active  efforts  and  a  stronger 
determination  to  have,  not  a  railroad,  but 
railroads  leading  from  the  city  of  Kansas  to 
the  lakes  in  the  North,  to  the  Gulf  in  the 
South,  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  assuming 
that  such  a  system,  if  exploited  with  energy, 
would  make  this  city  a  desirable  point  for 
connection  by  even  the  St.  Louis  railroads. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  organized  in  1856,  a  broad 
system  of  railroads  was  planned,  litho- 
graphed and  published  in  1857.  It  showed 
thirteen  systems  of  railroads,  radiating  from 
the  city  of  Kansas  into  the  territory  now 
gridironed  with  railroads.  The  thirteen  rail- 
roads then  platted  and  published  as  the  local 
system  are  now  in  operation,  and  have  been 
for  many  years.  About  this  time  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  people  were  looking 
more  favorably  on  the  city  of  Kansas  as  the 
western  terminus  of  their  road.  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell,  of  St.  Louis,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant, and  a  most  influential  citizen,  at  all 
times  a  friend  of  the  city,  and  a  large  prop- 
erty-owner in  it,  advised  the  mayor  by  letter 
that  the  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  were  then  disposed  to 
consider  terms  with  a  delegation  of  citizens 
from  the  city  of  Kansas  looking  to  the  loca- 
tion of  their  road  to  that  town,  and  suggested 


that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  that 
purp>ose.  This  was  done,  and  the  conference 
held  resulted  in  an  agreement  that  if  Jackson 
County  would  subscribe  $300,000  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  railroad  company,  which 
amount  was  the  estimated  additional  cost  of 
grading  and  bridging  the  roadway  if  changed 
from  the  Cass  County  line,  it  would  continue 
its  line  through  this  county,  from  Pleasant 
Hill,  by  way  of  Independence,  to  the  city  of 
Kansas.  This  proposition  was  laid  before 
the  county  court,  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  approved  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  voters.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
vote,  at  what  is  now  Kansas  City,  was  almost 
unanimous  for  the  proposition.  Subsequent 
to  this  these  terms  were  changed,  and  $200,- 
000  in  county  bonds  were  voted  as  a  bonus 
to  the  railroad  company  in  lieu  of  the  stock. 
The  Civil  War  too  quickly  followed  for  early 
results.  The  railroad  had  been  built  to  near 
Sedalia  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and 
its  construction  to  Sedalia  in  1863,  and  thence 
to  Warrensburg  somewhat  later,  progressed 
under  difficulties.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  the  railroad  company  determined  on  a 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  A 
locomotive  and  iron  rails  were  shipped  on  a 
steamboat  at  Jefferson  City  for  the  city  of 
Kansas,  and  arrived  at  the  east  city  limits 
on  June  21,  1864,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Daniel  R. 
Garrison,  vfce  president  of  the  road,  who- 
placed  Colonel  Henry  Hale  in  charge  of  the 
construction  in  this  county  eastward.  The 
landing  of  a  locomotive,  with  iron  rails  and 
wooden  ties,  on  Kansas  City  soil,  the  break- 
ing of  ground  and  laying  of  the  track,  was  an 
event  that  challenged  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
city,  and  a  notable  celebration  ensued,  for 
which  a  liberal  sum  of  money  had  been  ai>- 
propriated  by  the  council.  On  September  15, 
1865,  the  road  which  connected  the  city  with- 
St.  Louis  was  completed.  The  final  spike  w^as 
driven  at  the  Little  Blue  River  by  Colonel 
George  R.' Taylor,  the  president  of  the  road, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  A  contro- 
versy now  arose  betw^een  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  city  over  the  right  of  way  through 
the  city  to  the  State  line.  The  railroad 
company  wanted  the  right  of  way  along  the 
river  front,  while  the  city  was  jealous  of  its 
splendid  wharf,  and  was  much  disinclined  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  offered  instead  the  right  of  way 
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through  Commercial  Street,  since  occupied 
by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  track.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  railroad  company,  and  ne- 
gotiations came  to  a  standstill  for  perhaps  a 
year,  the  depot  being  in  the  meantime  at  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  city,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  public.  Finally  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  railroad  company  paying 
to  the  city  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  right  of 
way  along  the  levee.  The  negotiations  of 
1858-9,  which  secured  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  being  disposed  of,  the  attention  of 
the  city  authorities  was  now  directed  to  a 
northern  connection  by  rail.  To  this  end  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Clay  and 
Clinton  Counties,  to  influence  their  co-opera- 
tion. Active  and  influential  coworkers  were 
readily  found  in  Clay  County,  many  plans  and 
routes  were  discussed,  and  the  town  of  Cam- 
eron, on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad, 
was  selected  as  the  point  to  which  to  build 
the  road.  This  would  open  another  route 
to  St.  Louis,  and  aflford  direct  lines  to  Chi- 
cago, and  Eastern  cities. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Kansas  City, 
Galveston  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad  Com- 
pany had  been  obtained  from  the  State 
Legislature  February  9,  1857,  to  be  con- 
structed north  and  south  from  Kansas  City, 
and  this  was  used  as  the  act  under  which  to 
proceed.  After  much  negotiation,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  i860,  for  work  on 
the  Cameron  section.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  city  of  Kansas  should  subscribe  $200,000 
to  the  capital  stock.  Clay  County  $200,000 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure 
private  subscriptions  of  $100,000.  At  elec- 
tions, respectively  held  in  the  city  of  Kansas 
and  in  Clay  County,  the  proposition  to  sub- 
scribe- the  respective  amounts  of  stock  and 
issue  bonds  therefor,  was  carried  in  each  by 
a  large  majority  vote.  The  subscriptions 
were  made  and  a  contract  entered  into  with 
Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Sidney  Bartlett,  of 
Boston,  and  James  F.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  repre- 
senting the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
Company,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  upon 
the  construction  of  the  road-bed  and  neces- 
sary culverts,  with  ties  on  a  practical  road- 
bed from  the  city  of  Kansas  to  Cameron, 
they  would  iron,  equip  and  operate  the  road 
as  one  of  their  branches.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  begun  and  prosecuted  with 
energy,  but  was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
war,  after  the  city  of  Kansas  had  paid  out 
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$52,000  of  its  $200,000  in  bonds.  During  the 
war  much  was  done  by  the  washing  away  of 
portions  of  the  constructed  roadbed  and  the 
loss  of  ties  already  delivered.  In  1865, 
Charles  E.  Kearney  was  recommended  by 
the  city  for  president  of  the  road.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  the  ability  and  resolu- 
tion for  which  he  was  noted.  The  confusion 
and  chaos  incident  to  war  and  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  status  of  the  contract, 
required  the  best  executive  talent.  Colonel 
Kearney  called  to  his  council,  from  time  to 
time,  such  men  as  General  John  W.  Reid, 
Colonel  Kersey  Coates,  E.  M.  Samuels — ^all 
four  gone  from  among  us — Colonel  R.  T. 
Van  Horn,  Colonel  Theo.  S.  Case  and  the 
writer  of  this  article.  The  future  policy  was 
outlined  and  easily  agreed  to.  The  financial 
situation  was  not  such  as  to  give  much  en- 
couragement to  the  enterprise.  The  avail- 
able stock  and  bonds  were  inadequate  to 
meet  the  obligations  formerly  contracted. 
This  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  city  officials,  who  readily  agreed  to  sub- 
mit a  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for 
an  additional  subscription  of  bonds,  when- 
ever needed  to  carry  the  work  to  a  finish. 
The  spirit  was :  "Get  the  railroad,  at  what- 
ever cost."  Finally  a  new  agreement  was 
made  with  Mr.  Joy  representing  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  under  which  the  building  of  the 
roadway  was  again  undertaken  and  completed 
ini867and  turned  over  to  the  Burlington  Sys- 
tem. Colonel  Kearney,  John  W.  Reid,  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  negotiated  this  contract. 
Under  this  contract  it  was  agreed  that  the 
incorporators,  R.  T.  Van  Horn,  Milton  J. 
Payne  and  David  E.  James,  who  held  a 
legislative  franchise  for  a  railroad  bridge  and 
wagonway  over  the  Missouri  river  at  Kansas 
City,  would  transfer  this  franchise  to  the 
railroad  company  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  the  first  one  constructed  to  Kansas 
City  from  the  north.  On  the  completion  of 
the  road  the  franchise  was  so  transferred. 
This  bridge  was  completed  and  the  event 
celebrated  on  the  4th  of  July,  1869,  with  im-  ^ 
posing  ceremonies.  Of  the  $200,000  in  bonds 
which  had  been  previously  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  this  railroad,  $52,000  had 
been  issued  in  1861,  and  $148,000  in  1866,  but 
these  bonds  and  other  resources  were  not 
sufficient  tP  meet  the  compan/s  pressing 
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obligations,  consequently  the  $25,000  ob- 
tained from  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  this 
purpose.  More  funds  were  yet  needed,  and 
accordingly  an  election  was  ordered  to  be 
held  on  the  19th  of  June,  1866,  to  vote  on  a 
proposition  to  subscribe  $180,000  additional 
stock  to  the  Kansas  City,  Galveston  &  Lake 
Superior  Railroad,  to  be  issued  as  needed. 
The  proposition  was  approved  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  voters.  Sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  these  bonds  were  issued  on  July  28, 
1866,  and  another  sixty  thousand  dollars  on 
May  30,  1867,  $15,000  of  which  was  used  to 
riprap  the  Missouri  River  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rent from  encroaching  on  the  bridge.  This 
was  the  final  issue  of  bonds  by  the  city  for 
the  Cameron  Railroad,  the  total  cost  to  the 
city  being  $345,000,  which  was  the  best  in- 
vestment ever  made  by  the  city.  Following 
the  final  arrangement  for  the  building  of  the 
railroad  to  Cameron,  the  city  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  Kansas  &  Neosho  Valley  Rail- 
road, which  had  been  incorporated  to  start 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas — Kaw — 
River,  pass  through  Fort  Scott  and  ter- 
minate at  Galveston.  It  was  recognized  that 
this  road,  too,  was  of  such  vast  importance 
and  so  necessary  to  the  city's  prosperity,  that 
on  August  9,  1865,  an  ordinance  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  city,  authorizing 
the  subscription  of  $200,000  to  the  capital 
stock  of  this  railroad,  payable  in  7  per  cent 
thirty-year  bonds.  The  subscription  was  ap- 
proved at  the  election,  and  on  August  14, 
1865,  an  ordinance  was  passed  directing  the 
mayor  to  make  the  subscription.  Liberal 
subscriptions  were  also  made. by  each  of  the 
eastern  tier  of  counties  in  Kansas,  south  of 
the  Kaw  River.  The  sur\'ey  of  the  road  was 
made  in  1865  to  the  south  boundary  line  of 
Kansas.  Here  the  southern  Indian  Territory 
was  an  obstacle  to  further  progress  until  the 
right  of  way  could  be  obtained  from  the 
several  Indian  nations  owning  that  territory. 
These  nations  had  gone  into  the  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  and  had  forfeited 
the  treaty  obligations  hitherto  existing  with 
the  Federal  government.  In  consequence,  to 
restore  their  rights  on  such  conditions  as  the 
government  thought  best  to  impose,  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Fort  Smith  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  at  which  representatives  of  the 
several  offending  tribes  were  in  council  with 
commissioners  of  the  government,  General 


Harney  presiding,  when  a  new  treaty  was 
made  re-establishing  the  former  relations. 
This  assemblage  offered  the  best  opportunity 
to  seek  from  the  Indian  nations  the  right  of 
way  for  a  railroad  through  their  country. 
Accordingly  on  the  14th  of  August,  1865,  the 
city  passed  an  ordinance,  approved  by  the 
mayor  on  the  same  date,  appropriating  $2,000 
to  "pay  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  visit 
Fort  Smith  at  the  coming  Indian  council  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  grant  of  land  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
.  Gulf  of  ^lexico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
— Kaw — River."  The  mayor  appointed  Col- 
onel R.  T.  Van  Horn,  Colonel  E.  M.  McGee 
and  Milton  J  Payne,  with  Silas  Armstrong 
and  Matthew  Mudeater,  Wyandotte  Indians 
of  intelligence  and  capabilities,  as  delegates 
to  the  council,  who  besides  acted  as  interpre- 
ters. Their  trip  was  made  on  horseback, 
with  a  baggage  wagon  and  a  camping  outfit 
as  a  necessary  equipment.  Their  conference 
with  the  council  was  quite  satisfactory,  re- 
sulting in  conferring  on  Congress  the  right 
to  grant  to  a  railroad  company,  from  the 
mouth  of  Kaw  River,  the  right  of  way 
through  their  territory  and  to  dispose  of  the 
800,000  acres  of  territorial  land  belonging  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  at  $2  per  acre,  it  being 
understood  that  the  railroad  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaw  River  should  have  the  preference 
in  its  purchase,  which  was  soon  thereafter 
made  by  Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  for  the  now 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Rail- 
road Company.  These  lands  were  a  source 
of  large  revenue,  which  went  into  the  building 
of  the  road.  The  city  authorized  John  W. 
Reid  on  August  7,  1868,  to  transfer  its  stock 
in  this  road  to  James  F.  Joy,  in  trust  for  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Rail- 
road. March  i,  1869,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  submitting  a  proposition  to  the 
people  at  the  general  election,  in  April,  to 
issue  $100,000  in  bonds  to  the  Kansas  City 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad — now  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  proposi- 
tion was  carried  and  the  bonds  were  issued 
July  3J,  1869,  the  bonds  running  twenty 
years  and  bearing  7  per  cent  interest.  On 
March  6,  1872,  the  city  subscribed  $75,000 
toward  building  the  Kansas  City,  Inde- 
pendence &  Lexington  Railroad.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  aid  given  to  railroads  prior 
to  1875.  The  city's  total  investment  in  rail- 
roads, omitting  its  participation  in  the  $200,- 
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OCX)  county  subscription  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  inclusive  of  sundry  ex- 
penses of  entertainment  of  delegates  in  rail- 
road matters,  and  depot  grounds  for  the 
Cameron  Railroad,  was  $740,000.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  such  aid  was  wisely 
contributed. 

Quotations  from  public  speeches,  even 
when  the  matters  discussed  bear  on  munic- 
ipal interests  and  are  calculated  to  inspire 
municipal  legislation  for  the  city's  good,  may 
not  be  strictly  in  line  with  my  subject,  but 
I  feel  that  I  may  depart,  in  this  instance, 
from  any  seeming  irregularity,  by  closing 
this  article  with  a  brief  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Col.  R.  T.  Van  Horn  at  the  merchants' 
banquet  in  Kansas  City,  at  which  the  mayor 
and  council  were  guests,  Christmas,  1857,  ^^' 
cause  it  voiced  so  eloquently  the  aspirations 
of  the  municipal  government  and  people 
generally,  and  stimulated  their  faith  in  the 
gigantic  task  they  earnestly  resolved  to  pur- 
sue and  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Responding  to  the  toast,  "Railroads  and  the 
Press — Twin  Brothers  in  American  Progress 
and  Development,"  Colonel  Van  Horn  said : 
"Since  the  days  of  Columbus,  commerce  and 
enterprise  have  been  seeking  the  West. 
West !  West !  has  been  ever  the  watchword — 
over  the  Atlantic,  up  the  Potomac,  across  the 
Alleghanies,  down  the  Ohio,  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi, up  the  Missouri.  It  is  found  at 
last!  Kansas  City  stands  on  the  extreme 
point  of  western  navigation.  It  is  the  West 
of  commerce ;  beyond  us  the  West  must  come 
to  us  overland.  I  say  again,  the  West  at  last 
is  found."  (Enthusiastic  applause.)  But  we 
are  asked,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 
To  which  I  make  answer :  Less  than  twelve 
years  ago  Chicago  had  a  population  less  than 
ours  now  is,  and  was  without  a  mile  of  rail- 
road. Now  she  has  a  population  of  130,000  and 
over  10,000  miles  of  railroad  radiating  from 
her  wharfs  in  every  direction.  Let  the  world 
know  of  us,  as  it  did  of  Chicago,  that  here  is 
the  commercial  center  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
nature  herself,  and  the  capital  of  the  world 
will  stretch  out  its  iron  arms  for  our  com- 
merce— the  roads  will  be  built.  Let  us  work 
westward — ^that  is  the  work  for  Kansas  City 
— and  the  first  snort  of  the  iron,  horse,  as  he 
bounds  away  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Kaw, 
and  onward  to  slake  his  thirst  with  the 
waters  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  will  be  the 
herald  of  the  swift  completion  of  the  iron 


highways  of  the  East."  The  later  municipal 
history  of  Kansas  City  will  be  found  under 
the  heading  of  "Municipal  Government  of 
Kansas  City."  ^^^^^^  j    p^^NE. 

City  of  the  First  Class. — One  having 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more.  Its  govern- 
ing body  is  a  municipal  assembly  composed 
of  two  houses — a  council,  consisting  of 
thirteen  members  elected  from  the  city  at 
large,  and  holding  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years;  and  a  house  of  delegates,  consisting 
of  one  member  elected  from  each  ward  for 
two  years.  It  possesses  a  system  of  registra- 
tion of  voters,  and  its  police  is  under  control 
of  a  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  being  a  member  ex  officio. 
The  elective  officers  in  a  city  of  the  first  class 
are  mayor,  comptroller,  auditor,  treasurer, 
register,  collector,  recorder  of  deeds,  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures,  sheriff, 
coroner,  marshal,  public  administrator,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  public  improvements 
and  president  of  the  board  of  assessors. 

City  of  the  Second  Class. — One  hav- 
ing a  population  of  30,000  and  under 
100,000.  It  possesses  greater  authority  than 
one  of  the  third  or  fourth  class.  It  may  sell 
real  estate  for  taxes,  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  street  railways,  establish  rigorous 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  Iti 
governing  body  is  a  common  council,  com- 
posed of  two  aldermen  from  each  ward,  one 
of  them  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  ward 
and  the  other  by  a  general  ticket.  The 
elective  officers  are  the  mayor,  city  recorder, 
city  attorney,  city  auditor,  and  city  treasurer. 
The  city  clerk,  city  engineer,  city  assessor, 
city  counselor  and  city  comptroller  are  'ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor. 

City  of  the  Third  Class.— One  having 
a  population  of  3,000,  and  under  30,000.  It 
is  governed  by  a  council,  composed  of  two 
councilmen  from  each  ward,  and  must  be 
divided  into  not  fewer  than  four  wards.  It 
may  erect  a  hospital,  construct  a  sewer 
system,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  police.  In 
addition  to  the  councilmen,  the  mayor,  mar- 
shal, recorder,  city  attorney,  treasurer  and 
collector  are  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters. 
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and  the  street  commissioner,  together  with 
such  other  officers  as  the  ordinances  may 
provide  for,  are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

City  of  the  Fojirth  Class.— In  Mis- 
souri a  dty  of  the  fourth  class  is  one  having 
a  population  of  500  and  under  3,000.  They 
are  authorized,  each,  to  have  a  mayor,  board 
of  aldermen,  clerk,  collector,  treasurer,  as- 
sessor, police  judge  and  marshal.  They  are 
to  be  divided  into  at  least  two  wards,  each  of 
which  elects  two  aldermen.  The  board  of 
aldermen  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  for 
the  government  of  the  city,  and  to  sell  fran- 
chises, and  the  construction  of  electric  and 
gas  lighting  plants,  and  with  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voters,  to  construct  such 
plant  of  their  own. 

City  University.— An  educational  insti- 
tution founded  in  St.  Louis  in  1858.  The 
university  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1859, 
occupying  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Six- 
teenth and  Pine  Streets.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  controlling  it  were  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  president;  Edward  Bredell,  vice 
president,  and  Daniel  H.  Bishop,  secretary. 
The  faculty  was  composed  of  Rev.  E.  C. 
Wines,  D.  D.,  who  was  president;  David  B. 
Tower,  John  W.  Atcheson  and  Edward 
Keller.  Money  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
building  occupied  and  to  furnish  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  furniture  and  apparatus, 
was  raised  to  begin  with  in  the  hope  that  the 
school  would  thereafter  prove  self-sustaining. 
In  this  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were 
disappointed,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
they  found  they  had  conducted  their  experi- 
ment at  a  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
In  consequence  of  this  showing  they  dis- 
missed the  faculty  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
suspended  the  school,  funded  their  floating 
debt,  mortgaged  their  property,  and  to 
secure  payment  of  the  debt  leased  the  build- 
ing to  Edward  Wyman  for  a  series  of  years. 
Professor  Wyman  thereafter  conducted  in 
the  building  one  of  the  noted  old  time  edu- 
cational institutions  of  St.  Louis,  popularly 
known  as  "Wyman's  School." 

Civic  Federation  of  St.  lionls.— 

Movements  designed  to  remove  or  diminish 
the  evils  of  municipal  mismanagement  have 
been  repeatedly  inaugurated  in  St.  Louis.  But 
until  the  formation  of  the  Civic  Federation 


these  movements  were  mostly  spasmodic  and 
lacked  permanency.  The  Civic  Federation 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  general  conviction 
that,  if  anything  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  direction  of  civic  reform,  there  must  be 
organization,  and  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent character. 

In  189s  this  feeling  took  shape.  The  Civic 
Federation  of  St.  Louis  was  incorporated 
under  a  charter  which  declared  its  objects 
to  be  : 

First — The  formation  of  a  non-pelitical 
non-sectarian  association  embracing  all  the 
forces  that  are  now  laboring  to  advance  the 
municipal,  philanthropic,  industrial  and 
moral  interests  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  use  and 
aid  such  forces  in  promoting  the  honesty, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  its  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  the  highest  welfare  of  its 
citizens  by  educational  methods  addressed  to 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  without  regard  to 
race,  creed  or  political  affiliation. 

Second — By  the  publication  and  circula- 
tion of  the  principles  of  social  and  economic 
science  to  establish  a  medium  of  acquaint- 
ance and  sympathy  between  persons  who 
reside  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  who 
pursue  different  avocations,  who  are  by  birth 
of  different  nationalities,  who  profess  differ- 
ent creeds,  or  no  creed,  who  for  any  of  these 
reasons  are  unknown  to  each  other,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  have  similar  interests  in 
the  wellbeing  of  St.  Louis,  and  who  ag^ee  in 
their  desire  to  promote  every  kind  of  munici- 
pal welfare. 

Third — By  the  promotion,  extension  and 
publication  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
municipal  government  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  agencies  designed  to 
discover  and  correct  abuses  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  in  such  affairs  by  securing  the  utmost 
practicable  separation  of  municipal  issues 
from  State  and  national  politics. 

The  means  to  be  employed  by  the  Federa- 
tion were  declared  to  be  investigation,  publi- 
cation and  organization,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  every  moral  influence  needed  to 
carry  its  purpose  into  effect. 

The  incorporators  were  N.  O.  Nelson,  Jas. 
L.  Hopkins,  Robert  Rutledge,  Alfred  Mat- 
thews, J.  W.  Allen,  Thos.  McPheeters,  Jona- 
than Rice,  Rev.  John  Matthews,  Benjamin 
Eiseman,  Joseph  Franklin,  Dave  Eiseman, 
J.  T.  Donovan,  J.  L.  Boogher,  W.  A.  Walker, 
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Murray  Carleton,  Rev.  Frank  G.  Tyrrell, 
V.  O.  Saunders,  John  F.  Shepley,  Geo.  H. 
Augustine,  W.  Palmer  Clarkson,  Geo.  A. 
Baker,  James  E.  Fogg,  J.  Charles  Cabanne, 
L.  S.  Richardson,  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Martin.  Its 
first  officers  were  J.  Charles  Cabanne,  presi- 
dent; Alfred  Matthews,  vice  president;  W. 
Palmer  Clarkson,  treasurer;  L.  S.  Richard- 
son, secretary.  Mr.  Cabanne,  not  being  able 
on  account  of  ill  health  and  business  engage- 
ments to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work,  re- 
tired after  a  few  months,  and  W.  W.  Boyd, 

D.  D.,  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair. 

The  Federation  had  seven  standing  com- 
mittees, of  which  the  following  gentlemen 
were  the  chairmen:  E.  C.  Sterling,  of  the 
ways  and  means;  M.  R.  H.  Witter,  of  the 
political;  Reid  Northrop,  of  the  municipal; 
Alfred  Matthews,  of  the  philanthropic;  N.  O. 
Nelson,  of  the  industrial;  Rev.  Frank  G. 
Tyrrell,  of  the  committee  on  morals,  and 
Chancellor  W.  S.  Chaplin,  of  the  educational 
committee.  On  all  these  committees  the 
names  of  women  appear,  Mrs.  Adele  S. 
Morrison  being  a  member  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  Mrs.  Mary  McC.  Blaisdell 
of  the  political  committee.  Miss  Anna  B. 
King  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cushman  of  the  philan- 
thropic, Mrs.  Mary  Hoxsey  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte C.  Elliott  of  the  industrial,  Miss  Mary 

E.  Perry  and  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Scudder  of  the 
committee  on  morals,  and  Mrs.  Martha  E. 
Ware  and  Mrs.  Penelope  A.  Orrick  of  the 
educational  committee. 

During  the  year  1895  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eration was  pushed  with  earnestness.  It  en- 
countered, however,  the  difficulties  which 
necessarily  attend  the  beginning  of  such 
organizations.  Such  movements  are  often 
handicapped  by  the  extravagance  of  public 
expectation.  The  task  to  be  accomplished  is 
underestimated ;  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it  are  overestimated.  While  there  is  a  vague 
impression  in  the  community  that  municipal 
misgovernment  and  corruption  prevail,  few 
realize  how  prevalent  both  are.  Much  less 
has  the  general  public  any  knowledge  of  de- 
tails. Men  engrossed  in  business  have  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  means  by  which 
the  machine  politician  has  acquired  power, 
and  fail  to  realize  how  strongly  those  who 
live  by  politics  are  entrenched  in  their  posi- 
tions. Such  men  assume  that  the  only  requi- 
site to  the  overthrow  of  the  machine  and  to 
the  wiping  out  of  corruption  and  mismanage- 


ment is  that  good  citizens  should  unite  for 
the  purpose.  And  when  such  a  combination 
is  formed  and  it  does  not  at  once  accomplish 
all  that  is  expected  there  is  disappointment, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  work  are  too  fre- 
quently assailed  with  indiscriminate  criticism 
and  blame.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  move- 
ment such  as  that  of  the  Civic  Federation 
must  be  managed  by  amateurs.  There  is  no 
place  in  it  for  the  professional  politician.  If 
professional  politicians  take  part  in  it  their 
work  not  only  contributes  nothing  to  its  suc- 
cess, but  their  presence  is  a  positive  injury 
to  it. 

In  fact,  the  work  of  such  an  organization  is 
not  what  a  party  man  would  denominate 
practical.  While  it  is  not  strictly  theoretical, 
such  an  organization  can  not  enter  the  arena 
of  politics.  That  is,  it  can  not  put  up  candi- 
dates; it  can  not  lay  down  party  platforms; 
it  can  not  use  party  machinery.  Its  chief 
work  is  educational,  using  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  to  the 
public  the  evils  which  are  to  be  eliminiated 
from  municipal  government,  and  to  make 
clear  the  methods  by  which  such  work  can  be 
accomplished. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  early  efforts  of  the  Civic  Federation 
did  not  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  first  at- 
tempt to  bring  a  public  official  to  justice 
added  to  the  public  disappointment.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  a  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Under  Dr.  Boyd's  presidency  a  new 
executive  body  was  created,  which  was  called 
the  Central  Council.  This  was  composed  of 
fifty  men  chosen  at  large  and  two  chosen 
from  each  ward,  making  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  six.  Honorable  R.  Graham 
Frost  and  Mrs.  Albert  Arnstein  were  elected 
vice  presidents,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Vrooman 
secretary. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  directed  at  the  board  of  president 
and  directors  of  the  St  Louis  public  schools. 
The  course  tstken  by  this  body  had  been  for 
some  years  such  as  to  excite  the  gravest  ap- 
prehension in  the  minds  of  good  citizens. 
There  was  a  widespread  conviction  in  the 
community  that  the  funds  of  the  board  were 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  waste,  if  not  actual 
corruption,  was  openly  charged.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  Federation  was  to  call  upon 
the  courts  to  declare  void  a  contract  which 
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had  been  let  in  violation  not  only  of  the  rules 
of  the  board,  but  of  the  plainest  dictates  of 
business  sense.  This  effort  was  not  success- 
ful, the  court  holding  in  effect  that  the  board 
was  a  law  unto  itself  in  these  matters ;  that, 
in  any  event,  it  did  not  lie  with  the  judiciary 
to  interfere  with  the  discretion  reposed  by 
the  law  in  the  board. 

The  failure  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in 
this  direction  did  not  dishearten  the  officers 
of  the  Federation.  They  immediately  deter- 
mined that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  abolition 
of  the  old  board  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
one.  The  president  of  the  Federation  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  eight  prominent  pro- 
fessional and  business  men,  among  them  sev- 
eral lawyers,  which  committee  was  charged 
with  the  important  duty  of  preparing  a  law 
which  should  accomplish  this  purpose.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  F.  N.  Judson,  chairman ;  G.  A. 
Finkelnburg,  Edward  C.  Eliot,  Frederick  M. 
Crunden,  H.  Hickman,  W.  A.  Alderson, 
Robert  Rutledge,  R.  Graham  Frost. 

In  a  very  able  report  made  by  this  commit- 
tee they  set  forth  in  a  succinct  manner  the 
general  reasons  for  recommending  a  radical 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  schools 
and  school  property.    The  report  says : 

"When  the  present  board  was  organized, 
in  1833,  St.  Louis  had  about  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  barely  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  twenty-eight  wards  of 
to-day.  There  were  then  no  school  taxes  to 
levy,  no  graded  schools  to  manage,  and  for 
many  years  the  land  litigation  of  the  board 
was  its  most  important  business.  In  the  sixty- 
three  years  which  have  elapsed  the  city  has 
grown  to  six  hundred  thousand  people,  and 
in  a  few  years  may  reach  a  million.  The 
board  collects  and  disburses  annually  one 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  public  funds,  manages  an  invested  school 
fund  valued  at  nearly  two  million  dollars,  is 
in  charge  of  school  buildings  and  property  of 
the  estimated  value  of  over  three  million  dol- 
lars, employs  over  fifteen  hundred  teachers, 
and  educates  in  the  schools  under  its  charge 
over  sixty  thousand  children.  It  is  not  only 
compelled  to  deal  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  but  the  difficulties  are  increased 
by  the  vast  area  over  which  the  population 
is  being  scattered.  The  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate system  or  organization  results  in  con- 
fusion between  the  administrative  and  super- 


visory or  legislative  business  of  the  board,  and 
in  a  consequent  scramble  for  the  incidental 
patronage  involved  in  the  public  work  and 
in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money.  This 
confusion  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
duties  has  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  the 
business  of  the  board  among  committees,  by 
whom  the  administrative  business  is  mainly 
conducted.  As  it  is  impossible  to  fix  respon- 
sibility, demoralization  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. Neither  the  efforts  of  good  men 
in  the  board  nor  any  rules  enacted  by  the 
board  can  remedy  evils  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem itself,  which  the  city  has  outgrown." 

Preparatory  to  the  work  of  drafting  the 
contemplated  measure,  correspondence  was 
entered  into  with  the  officials  of  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  eighteen  cities.  The  committee 
also  procured  a  report  which  had  been  a 
short  time  previously  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various 
public  school  systems  of  this  country.  With 
the  information  thus  obtained,  the  committee 
was  enabled  to  draw  up  a  bill  which  placed 
the  schools  and  the  school  fund  of  this  city 
under  a  management  which,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
is  not  anywhere  exceeded  in  efficiency.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  separation  of  the  business  from 
the  educational  department  of  the  system, 
placing  over  each  a  responsible  official,  with 
an  honorary  supervisory  board  of  twelve 
members.  The  department  of  buildings, 
charged  with  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  schoolhouses,  and  embracing  also  the 
appointment  and  control  of  the  janitors  and 
others  employed  in  the  schoolhouses,  was  the 
department  in  connection  with  which  the 
most  scandal  had  developed  in  the  past.  This 
department  the  committee  placed  in  charge 
of  a  single  official,  called  the  commissioner 
of  school  buildings,  with  ample  powers,  but 
under  a  strict  responsibility  to  the  board 
itself.  All  contracts  to  any  considerable 
amount  must  be  publicly  let.  The  committee, 
believing  that  there  is  no  department  of  pub- 
lic service  where  civil  service  reform  is  more 
practicable  or  desirable,  provided  for  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  the  positions  of 
janitors  and  engineers. 

The  bill  as  originally  drawn  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  the  school  board  by  the 
mayor.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  re- 
tention of  this  feature  would  result  in  the  de- 
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feat  of  the  measure,  and  the  demand  that  the 
board  be  made  elective  was  acceded  to. 

This  bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
which  met  in  January,  1897.  It  finally  passed 
both  houses  and  became  a  law.  But  in  its 
passage  it  encountered  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion. Every  expedient  known  to  the  expert 
lobbyist  was  resorted  to  by  its  opponents. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  money 
was  freely  used.  The  school  board  which  it 
was  designed  to  supersede  assumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  opposition.  The  contractors 
who  were  fattening  upon  the  mismanagement 
of  that  board  contributed  liberally  to  the  pur- 
pose. All  of  the  St.  Louis  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  some  of  the 
Senators  from  St.  Louis,  were  hostile  to  the 
bill  and  used  their  influence  against  it,  al- 
though at  least  one  of  the  Senators  gave  it 
most  efficient  support.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
face  of  such  opposition,  the  Civic  Federation 
was  enabled  to  carry  the  measure  through 
the  General  Assembly  speaks  volumes  for 
the  ability  and  determination  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

This  success  alone  has  amply  justified  its 
existence;  for  of  all  municipal  mismanage- 
ment or  corruption  there  is  none  of  quite 
so  black  a  dye  as  a  waste  or  looting  of  the 
school  fund.  The  mass  of  the  children  grow- 
ing up  in  our  large  cities  receive  no  education 
except  that  which  is  furnished  them  by  the 
public  schools.  Therefore  any  mismanage- 
ment of  the  school  fund  is  a  blow  aimed  at  a 
vital  spot.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
citizens  of  St.  I^ouis  owe  so  large  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Civic  Federation. 

But  the  work  of  the  Federation  did  not  end 
with  the  adoption  of  the  law.  Through  its 
efforts  a  ticket  for  the  new  board  was  put  in 
the  field.  The  men  on  this  ticket  were  not 
only  non-partisan ;  they  were  men  of  the  high- 
est character,  capable,  honest  and  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  public  education.  Taken  all  in 
all,  the  board  which  was  elected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Federation  was  the 
equal  of  any  to  which  in  the  past  the  manage- 
ment of  the.  public  schools  has  been  en- 
trusted. That  board  has  saved  to  the  schools, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  board,  sums 
running  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  And  it  has  at  the  same  time  given 
to  those  who  attend  the  schools  better  ac- 
commodations and  better  teaching  than  they 
were  receiving  under  the  old  regime. 


To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  work  of  the 
Federation  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
undue  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
ever  watchful  for  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis,  ever  ready  to  bring  to  public 
attention  any  dereliction  in  duty  on  the  part 
of  its  officers,  always  alert  to  perceive  and 
make  public  any  act  of  either  branch  of  the 
city  government  the  tendency  of  which  is 
harmful.  During  the  municipal  election  of 
1897  it  did  not  accomplish  all  which  it  sought 
to  do.  But  it  gave  to  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  much  valuable  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  various  candidates,  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  indorsed  by  it 
were  elected. 

Soon  after  the  national  election  of  1896 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Vrooman  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Federation  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Verdier  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  After 
the  municipal  election  in  the  following 
spring  Dr.  Boyd  resigned  the  presidency. 
The  officers  of  the  board  in  1898  were :  A. 
L.  Berry,  president;  R.  Graham  Frost,  Al- 
bert Amstein  and  David  Kreyling,  vice 
presidents;  A.  R.  Verdier,  secretary,  and 
Thomas  S.  McPheeters,  treasurer. 

Everett  W.  Pattison. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
of  Missouri. — ^An  association  whose  object 
is.  to  quote  from  its  constitution,  "to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  appointment,  promotion  and 
removal  in  the  civil  service  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust, 
admission  to  which  should  depend  upon 
proved  fitness."  It  further  demands  that  ap- 
pointments to  subordinate  executive  offices, 
with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  expedient,  be 
dependent  upon  "competitive  examinations, 
open  to  all  applicants  properly  qualified,  and 
that  removals  shall  be  made  for  legitimate 
cause  only,  such  as  dishonesty,  negligence  or 
inefficiency,  but  not  for  political  opinion  or 
refusal  to  render  party  service."  The  associa- 
tion is  non-partisan,  and  the  discussion  of 
questions  on  party  grounds  at  its  meetings  is 
forbidden.  It  holds  its  annual  meetings  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  special  meet- 
ings on  the  call  of  the  president.  It  was  or- 
ganized May  28,  1881,  with  Henry  Hitchcock 
for  president;  Gerard  B.  Allen,  Thomas  T. 
Gantt,  John  A.  Allen,  Adolphus  Meier,  Silas 
Bent,  Joseph  O'Neil,  Wayman  Crow  and 
James  E.  Yeatman,  vice  presidents;  Jay  L. 
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Torrcy,  treasurer,  and  John  W.  Dryden,  sec^ 
retary.  It  was  just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  that  the  condition  of  the  civil  service  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  serious  and 
earnest  men.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1864  Sen- 
ator Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  this  service,  but  it  was 
not  acted  upon.  Three  years  later  Thomas 
A.  Jenckes,  of  Rhode  Island,  presented  an 
elaborate  report  from  the  committee  on  re- 
trenchment of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  civil  service 
and  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  it.  The  next  year  Mr.  Jenckes  presented  a 
second  report  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  with 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  civil  service ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  George  William  Curtis  delivered 
a  masterly  address  on  the  subject  before  the 
Social  Science  Association.  In  his  annual 
message  of  December,  1870,  President  Grant 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  need 
of  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and  in  1871  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  President  to  "prescribe  such 
regulations  for  the  admission  of  persons  into 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  as  may 
best  promote  the  efficiency  thereof."  Under 
authority  of  this  amendment  President  Grant 
appointed  a  commission,  with  George  William 
Curtis  at  its  head,  to  prescribe  rules  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  the  commission  presented  its  report, 
with  appropriate  rules,  which  the  president 
adopted.  In  1872  the  advisory  board  ap- 
pointed under  these  rules  made  a  report, 
grouping  various  offices  and  prescribing  fur- 
ther regulations,  which  also  were  adopted  by 
the  President.  In  his  annual  message  in 
1873  President  Grant  again  commended  the 
reform,  and  repeated  the  recommendation  in 
1874,  asking  Congress  to  enact  additional  leg- 
islation in  behalf  of  it ;  but  Congress  failed  to 
provide  the  legislation  asked  for  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  reform  was  for  a  time  arrested. 
But  a  growing  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  it 
was  apparent  in  the  country,  and  in  1876  the 
platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties  declared  for  it.  President 


Hayes  urged  it  in  his  inaugural  in  1877,  ^^^ 
in  his  annual  message  of  the  same  year,  and 
again  in  1879.  In  1875  Mr.  Curtis  resigned 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Dor- 
man  B.  Eaton  was  appointed  chairman,  arid 
visited  England,  investigated  the  civil  service 
system  of  that  country,  and  made  a  report  on 
"Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain."  In  1881 
President  Garfield,  in  his  inaugfural  address, 
warmly  favored  it.  President  Arthur,  in  his 
first  message,  in  1881,  expressed  doubts  about 
the  applicability  of  some  features  of  the  Brit- 
ish competitive  system  to  the  civil  Service  of 
the  United  States,  but  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  a  year  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  of  1871.  Congress  granted 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  in  December, 
1881,  Honorable  George  H.  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  called  by 
his  name,  but  drafted  by  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Association,  of  which  Dorman  B. 
Eaton  was  chairman.  No  action  was  taken, 
but  the  congressional  elections  of  1882 
showed  an  increased  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  reform,  and  when  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  met  again,  in  December,  it  took  np 
the  matter  in  earnest.  In  the  Senate  the  Pen- 
dleton bill  was  passed  December  2,  1882,  and 
the  House  passed  it  eight  days  later — ^Jan- 
uary 4,  1883 — ^^^  *hJs  law  is  the  basis  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  reform  of  the  national  civil  service.  It 
provides  for  open  competitive  examinations 
and  the  exemption  under  severe  penalties  of 
public  officers  from  political  contribution, 
and  requires  that  appointments  to  the  public 
service  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
according  to  population.  It  does  not  apply 
to  all  appointments  in  the  Federal  service, 
but  only  to  such  as  are  included  in  what  is 
called  the  classified  civil  service.  This  is  a 
comparatively  small  proportion — only  about 
one-tenth — but  the  advocates  of  the  reform 
regard  it  as  a  recognition,  at  least,  of  the 
merit  system  in  place  of  the  one  which  made 
the  Federal  offices  the  spoils  of  victory  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  successful  party. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 
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